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London, The New University of [A.}, 303. 


Magazines, School, by K. C. Bruce [A.}, 315. 

Mair, D. B., The Valuing of English Composition 
[A.], 794. 

Malava, 222, 534. 

Malvern Girls’ College, 322. 

Manchester College of Technology, 776. 

Mathematics, The Teaching of, by S. C. Barnard [A.]}, 
583. 

Mathematics and the Pass Student, by E. L. Ince 
[A.], 143. 

Matriculation, London, by W. H. Jenkinson [A.], 
381. 

Matthews, W. R., Careers and Qualifications. VII. 
—The Church and Social Service [A.}, 489. 
Marlow, G. S. W., Careers and Qualifications. IV. 

— The Law [A.1, 259. 
Medical students, advice to, 879. 
Mediumistic trance, 200. 
Mensuration problem, 222. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month, 61, 111, 186, 
264, 360, 461, 553, 607, 676, 768, 836, 902. 
Montessori courses, 914. 
Morison, C. G. T., Careers and Qualifications. VI. 
— Agriculture at Home and Abroad | A.1, 379. 
Mumford, A. A., Body Measurements, Respiratory 
Tests, and School Progress [A.], 246. 

Murray, J. W.. Peace and ihc Schools [A.1, 863. 

Museums and the Schools (K. Rich) [C.], 590; report 
on, 426. 

Music—competition, 577; concerts scheme, 770; 
festival, 273; school orchestras, 870; teaching 
in schools, 264, 662. 

Music, Preparatory School, by R. H. Hull [A.], 640. 

mere Education of a Nation, An Experiment in the 
A.l, 515. 


National Union of Students, tours and congress, 194 ; 
tuition visits, 276. 

National Union of Teachers, 305, 876. 

New Zealand, 109, 145, 361. 

Newfoundland, travelling library, 795. 

Noise, 18. 

Norwood, C., Education: The Next Steps [A.}, 721, 
740 


NOTTINGHAM UNIVERSITY, 42, 602. 


Obituary—Bennett, Mr. J. R. S., 504; Crookshank, 
Miss M., 96; Curtis, Colonel Ivor, 816; 
Flather, Mr. J. H., 864; Franklin, Sir T. M., 
796; Haldane, Viscount, 648 ; Harrison, Dr. J., 
404, memorial, 667; Kenyon, Lord, 20; Mair, 
Prof. A. W., 864; Morris, Dr. T. H., 176; 
Pontypridd, Lord, 96 ; Sherman, Mr. S. S., 732; 
Talbot, Mr. E., 402; Vaughan, Mr. M., 254; 
Williams, Alderman C. M., 732. 

Occasional Notes, 10, 86, 162, 234, 304, 417, 517, 
598, 633, 740, 808, 874. 

Onlooker (see Personal Paragraphs). 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, academic life, 307; Chancellor, 
601; Director of Training, 442; expenses of 
Students, 13; library proposals, 421; Lady 
Margaret Hall, 602; Wolsey Hall, 768. 


Palestine, 120, 222, 534. 

Pamphlets, Education of Children over Eleven, 587; 
voters’ qualifications, 914. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 141. 

Parker, J. R., The Interchange of Teachers [A.], 579. 

Paton, J. L., The Establishment of a Travelling 
Library [A.], 795. 

Payen-Payne, de V., Careers and Qualifications. 
X.—The Army, Navy, and Air Force [A.}, 719. 

Peace and the Schools, by J. W. Murray [A.}, 863. 

Pearman, M. M., Life in French Training Colleges 
[A.], 98. 

Pensions, No (B.M./Z.N.M.J.) (C.1, 868. ` ; 

Percy, Lord Eustace, 305, 328, 517, 661, 899, 811, 875. 

Periodicals, 102, 168, 176, 235, 278, 333, 432, 536, 
554, 605, 637, 778, 804, 813, 828. 

Personal Paragraphs, 20, 96, 176, 252, 322, 402, 502, 
588, 648, 732, 796, 864. 

Photography in Schools, by J. C. B. Carter [A.], 384. 

Physical and Optical Societies’ exhibition, 34. 

Physics, teaching modern, 820. 

Pictures for Schools [A.], 85. 

Playing fields, Wembley Stadium, 120. 

Plays, children’s theatre, 890; Citizen House, Bath, 
879; school, and Theatres Act, 812. 

Poem, Orpheus with his Lute (B. Anderton), 804. 

Poland, education, 109, 428. 

Politics, undergraduate, 532. 

Portugal, 428. 

Post Office, efficiency, 307. 

Prize Awards—Translation : article in “ Le Temps,” 
652; Barrikaden (Zdenko von Kraft), 504; 
Clavel Soldat (I,éon Werth), 44; Das Makheur 
(F. Werfel), 590; De la Présidence a la Prison 
(F. Ossendowski), 340 ; Der Zauberberg (Thomas 
Mann), 196; In Stahlgewittern (Ernst Jiinger), 
798; La Conquista de la Provincia del Paree 
(A. de Zarate), 280; L'Eau Drue (T. Klingsor), 
408 ; Poem (C. Morgenstern), 868; Poem (Kar! 
Bréger), 120; Une Jeune Fille (P. Géraldyi, 732. 

Prize Competitions, 44, 120, 196, 280, 340, 408, 504, 
590, 652, 732, 798, &68. 

Prize Competitions—Baby Week, 534; Cecil Peace, 
220; Duke of Devonshire, 276; Essay 346, 
412, 508, 594, 656, 736, 800; Foyle’s, 338, 602. 

Professional Classes Aid Council, 120, 826. 

Programme, The Commencement of a New [A.}, 661. 

Psychology—Polish schools, 428; terminology, 742 ; 
tests, 237. 

Public School, A Suggested New Type of (de V. 
Payen-Payne) (C.], 797. 

Public services, shortage of candidates, 238. 

Publishers’ notices, 26, 42, 107, 220, 222, 254, 333, 
338, 402, 432, 510, 536, 554, 579, 603, 604, 672, 
744, 758, 768, 771, 790, 792, 804, 813, 822, 914; 
peace propaganda, 242; Welsh, 102. 


Raymont, T., American Secondary Education [A.}, 
584. 

READING UNIVERSITY, franchise, 599. 

Research—Cambridge, 10; recruits needed, 11; 
scientific, 789; women’s, 778; zoological, 672. 

Reviews, 59, 110, 184, 263, 359, 460, 551, 606, 672, 
767, 835, 900. 

Reynolds, E. E., Literature in the Schools [A.], 585. 

Rhodes scholars, 599. 

Rhondda Community House, 876. 

Rigby, J., Appreciation of Science in Adult Educa- 
tion and in the School [A.], 170. 
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Royal Air Force, apprentices, 145. 

Royal Colonial Institute, research monographs, 816. 

Royal Drawing Society, children’s exhibition, 290. 

Royal Navy, as career, 145. 

Rouse, Dr. W. H. D., 648. 

Rumania, 428. 

Ruskin College (A. B. Brown, The Writer of the Note) 
[C.}), 100. 

Russia, education, 89. 


St. Margaret's School, Bushey, 532. 

Salaries, Abertillery teachers’ dispute, 164; Burn- 
ham scales, 107; (Scotland), 14, 237. 

Salesmanship, 305, committee on, 879, 914. 

Samoa, education, 14. 

Sargeaunt, G. M., The Teaching of Classics in 
Secondary Schools (A.}, 635. 

Sawston Village College, 14. 

Scenic beauty, 741. 

Schofield, H., Careers and Qualifications. VIII. 
—Engineering [A.], 575. 

Scholarships— cultural workers, 250; awards 
(long lists), 700, 774; British Empire, 603 ; 
Cambridge, 168; City of London College, 502; 
coaching, 665; Huguenot descendants, 145; 
Lloyd's Register, 770; marine engineers’, 914; 
Oversea Settlement of British Women, 334; 
travelling, 06, 642; veterinary, 604. 

School Certificate, The (S. Price) (C.], 26. 

School Medical Service [A.], 9. 

Schoolboys, treatment, 238. 

School-leaving age, 162, 419. 

Schools—central, 86, 136, 809; delicate children’s, 
42; elementary, 164, 517; equipment, 135; 
junior techni and secondary, 518; nomen- 
clature, 665; non-provided and dual control, 
811; i y, 809; private, 528; post 
primary, 305; ‘‘ Saint Joan" in, 333 ; staffing, 
416. (See also Secondary, Public.) 

Science—and Humanities’ influence, 87. 

Science and Literature, Contacts of, by Sir R. 
Gregory [A.!, 93. 

Science in Adult Education and in the School, 
Appreciation of, by J. Rigby {A.], 170. 

Sciences, in adult education, 166, 170; relation, 743 ; 
research, 789. 

Scotland—Academy of music, 420; educationand the 
churches, 524; education authorities, 812, 873; 
educational administration changes, 600; edu- 
cational history, 601; Educational Institute, 
congress, 90, research, 237, 602, 878; National 
Council for Educational Research, 237, 601; 
retardation in schools, 524; Sir G. Macdonald, 
744, students’ social status and residence, 166 ; 
teachers as education authorities, 308, in 
closed areas, 666, salaries, 14, 237, views, 
religious instruction, 878; training college 
students restricted, 419, 442; university costs, 90. 

Secondary education, 664, 721; (Ireland), 167; 
(Wales), 240, 665. 

Secondary Education, American, by T. Raymont 
[A.1, 584. 

Secondary schools, 136, 517, 722; age of entry, 663 ; 
closure, 808; courses, 426; libraries, 528. 

Sherman Memorial Fund, 662. 

Shuttleworth, A., Art in School Certificate Examina- 
tion (A.], 393. 

Solicitor’s profession, 259. 

South America, educational publications, 42. 

Spain, 428; English lectureship, 218. 

Stockport College, 776. 

Suffrage, equal, 236. 

Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours [A.], 262, 
334, 436, 530. various, 222, 381, 440, 664, 796. 
Summer Schools, 254, 262, 334, 381, 436, 530, 684, 

778, 828, 844. 

Sunlight, artificial, 346. 

Sutcliffe, A., School Accidents A.J], 108. 

Sweden, education, 664. 

Switzerland, Pestalozzi, 750; 
parents, 274. 


questionnaires for 


Teachers—certification, 665; forthcoming articles 
on, 879; inferiority complex, 165; inter- 
change, 36, 605; profession, 520; rural pupil, 
234; supply, 416; tenurc, 809; training, 163, 
236, 415 ‘see salarics). 

Teachers, The Interchange of, by G. R. Parker [A.], 
579; (T. Bosanquet) [C.!, 650. 
Teachers’ Superannuation ‘‘Scheme,” The, by 

. H. Arnold [(A.], 382. 

Testimonials, The Art of Writing, by E. Aldridge 
[A.], 252. 

The Mighty Atom [A.], 497. 

Topics and Events, 34, 145, 218, 276, 442, 532, 603, 
672, 776, 826, 890. 

Training colleges, linked to universities, 235. 


United States—abnormal children, 811; American 
history text-books, 18; American university, 
603; character tests, 6@4 ; Child Study Associa- 
tion, 816; Child Study, 336; Commonwealth 
Fund, 320; Dr. Butler on education, 40; 
exchange of teachers, 530; National Education 
Association’s convention, 336; rural school 
teachers’ training, 426; Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 176; teachers’ pensions, 274. 

Universities, growth, 305; representation, 306. 

Universities and the Training of Teachers [A.)}, 415. 

Universities Review, Th’, 876. 

parerii ma School Holidays and Functions, 148, 

University Correspondence College, 914- 


Varia, 42, 120, 220, 254, 338, 432, 536, 604, 822, 918. 
Vocational guidance, 244. 


Wakefield, C., Careers and Qualifications. V. 
—Commerce [A.), 325. 

Wales—Ahertillery, 526; Coleg Harlech, 91; 
cost of elementary education, 526; education 
problems, 240; Fisteddfod, 663: Guild of 
Graduates, 91; juvenile employment, 92; 
League of Young Wales, 663; legal education, 
420; Lord Percy's visits, 220; Medical School, 
444, 813; miner as Lord Mayor, 890; music, 
515; National Advisory Council for Education, 
663; National Library, 532; National Muscum, 
15; religious teaching, 526; school holidays, 
210; secondary education, 665; teachers’ 
unemployment, 15; theological education, 530. 

Warminster Secondary School, closure, 808. 

Welsh Board, Central, 15, 36. 

Welsh language—N.U.T. and, 165; report, 15, 308 ; 
revived interest, 812, 875. 

Westonbirt School, 306. ; 

Whitsuntide, fixed date, 381. 

Williams, G. P., The Marking and Standardizing of 
Composition [A.J], 793. 

Williamson, J. W., Careers and Qualifications. 
XI.—Scientific Research [A.}, 789. 

Wit, Arabian, 26. 

Women—accountants, 607; 
doctors, 634; education, 806, for rural life, 
234, 418; married teachers, $12; medical 
education, 307, 672; openings and training, 
220, 603; political work, 530. 

Women's Education (R. Young) [C.!, 404. 


corporate life, &7; 


York Minster Choir School, 278. 


Zoology, adaptation of structure, 742. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Architect in History, The (M. S. Briggs), 59. 

Architecture (A. L. N. Russell), 59. 

Architecture, A Short Critical History of (H. H. 
Stathum), 59. 

Architecture on the Comparative Mcthod, A History 
of (B. Fletcher), 593. 

Art and Literature, Eastern (E. D. Ross), 678. 

Art Through the Ages (H. Gardner), 186. 

Arts, The Industrial (F. J. Glass), 61. 

Cambridge Ancient History, The, Plates (J. B. Bury, 
&c.), 835. 

Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium, The (T. F. 
Bumipus), 607. 

Crafts for Girls, Simple (N. A. Poole), 607. 

Drawing Design and Craftwork (F. J. Glass), 110. 

Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators (A. W. 
Seaby), 61. 

Industrial Arts, Primary (D. F. Wilson), 61. 

Jewellery Craft. Metal Craft (F. J. Glass), 607. 

Lettering and Design, Examples of (J. Litticjohns, 
553. 

Metalcraft and Jewellery (E. F. Kronquist), 61. 

Painting in Europe, An Outline of (S. C. Kaines- 
Smith), 674. 

Pen Drawing, Practical (E. G. Lutz), 607. 

Pictures and Painting, A Simple Guide to (M. H. 
Bullcy), 263. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Air Route Map of the World, 68. 

Atlas, Oxford Advanced (J. Bartholomew), 684. 

Atlas, Oxford Preparatory (J. Bartholomew), 771. 

Atlas, The Pupils’ ( (E. J. S. Lay), 188. 

Atlas of British and World History for Juniors, 
Wheaton’'s (T. A. Rennard), 364. 

Atlas of Economic Geography, An (J. Bartholomew) 
and IL. W. Lyde), 684. 

Atlas of Universal History, Philips’ New School 
(R. Muir and G. Philip), 560. 

Atłas of Universal History, Philips’ New School 
(R. Muir and G. Philip), 560, 

Atlases, Philips’ Visual Contour, 77, 684. 

Geography, Foundation Exercises in (E. G. R. 
Taylor), 363. 

Map-Book of the British Empire, An Annotated 
(E. Le Cheminant), 188. 

Maps (H. G. Fordham), 68. 

Maps, Elementary Exercises upon Geological (J. I. 
Platt) 771. 

Ordnance Survey Physical Maps, 905. 

Philips’ New Large Scale County Maps and Visual 
Contour, 905. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Arnold of Rugby, Dr. (A. Whitridge), 606. 

Biography, The Development of English (H. Nichol- 
son), 551. 

Comte, August (J. M. Style), 837. 

Dictionary of National Biography, The (H. W. C. 
Davis and J. R. H. Weaver), 61. 

France, Anatole (R. L. G. Ritchie), 901. 

Haydon, The Autobiography and Memoirs of 
Benjamin Robert, 61. 

Lincoln, Abraham (H. Withers), 186. 

McMillan, The Life of Rachel (M. McMillan), 61. 


Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft (W. Godwin), 608. 

Peel, Sir Robert (A. A. W. Ramsay), 364. 

Shakespeare (J. S. Smart), 461. 

Smith, Arthur Lionel (His Wife), 607. 

Watt and the Pioneer Inventors, James (A. M. Pagan) 
836. 


CLASSICS 


Aeschylus, The Persians of (C. B. Armstrong), 186. 

Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, The (M. M. 
Gillies), 554. — 

Aristotle, Selections (W. D. Ross), 360. 

Arva Latina (G. T. Atkinson, &c.), 461. 

Attic eters: Selections from the (E. E. Genner), 
836. 

Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology (N.Douglas), 
554. 

Caesar, The Shorter (Civil War) (T. G. Wells), 836. 

Cicero in Asia (S. Pirie), 607. 

Greece and Rome, The Story of (J. C. and H. G. 
Robertson), 186. 

Greek Dialects, Introduction to the Study of the 
(C. D. Buck), 836. 

Greek History for Young Readers (A. Zimmern), 554. 

Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism (W. R. 
Roberts), 836. 

Hellas (H. W. Household), 554. 

Herodotus in Fasy Attic Greek, Stories from (J. S. 
Phillpotts and G. C. Armstrong), 360. 

Horace (G. H. Hallam), 460. 

Latin Verse, The Oxford Book of Medieval 
(S. Gaselee), 554. 

Livy, Readings from (A. Duthie), 360. 

Livy, The Shorter (A. C. B. Brown), 360. 

Lucreti Cari, T. (H. A. J. Munro), 186. 

Pallas Athene (J. C. Worth), 360. 

Plato, Crito (J. Adam), 186. 

Plato, The Epinomis of (J. Harward), 554. 

Plato and Aristotle (J. A. K. Thomson), 554. 

Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder, The (W. A. Edward), 
554. 

The Hippias Major (Attributed to Plato), 461. 

The Pirates, &c. (H. Mattingly), 554. 

Virgils Eclogues and Georgics, Selections fro 
(E. N. Gardiner), 186. . 


ECONOMICS 


Accounts, Principles of (H. S. Salt), 264. 
Business Economics, Introduction to (J. Stephenson), 
9 


264). 

Combines, Capitalized (G. M. Colman), 62. 

Commerce, The Rise of British (K. G. Lewis and 
N. Braxton), 264. 

Commerce for Commercial and Secondary Schools 
(A. J. Favell), 62. 

Co-operation (A. H. Enfield), 62. 

Costing, The Elements of (G. R. Glover and R. G. 
Williams), 676. 

Economic System, The (G. D. H. Cole), 62. 

Economic World, The (A. R. and E. M. Burns), 

9 


62. 
Economics of Everyday Life (T. H. Penson), 264. 
Economics of Social Problems, The (H. A. Silverman), 
: 676. 
Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present 
Industrial Production, The Methods and Principle 
of (R. H. L. Lee), 676. 
Local Government for Beginners( M. L. Cole), 62. 
Mercantile Law, A Synopsis of (A. Crew), 264. 
Money (H. Withers), 62. 
Social Structure of England and Wales, A Survey 
of (A. M. C. Saunders and D. C. Jones), 264. 
Socialism, The Heart of (H. S. Salt), 264. 
Stock Exchange, Cordingley’s Guide to the (W. G. 
Cordingley), 264. 
Trade (E. J. P. Benn), 62. 
Trade, England's Treasure by Forraign (T. Mun), 264. 
Trading, The Romance of English (S. A. Williams), 
264. 


EDUCATION 


Adams, The Education of Henry: 
graphy, 361. 

Adult Learning (E. L. Thorndike, &c.), 902. 

Adventure with Children, An (M. H. Lewis), 902. 

Cambridge, Students’ Life and Work in the Univer- 
sity of (K. Breul), 837. 

Celebrations, A New Book of (F. H. Hayward), 361. 

Cheiron's Cave (D. Revel), 902. 

Christ's Hospital (W. M. D. La Touche), 837. 

Co-education: The Mixed School (B. A. Howard), 
678. 

Cont cers The Technique of (B. B. Bogoslovsky), 
46 


an Autobio- 


College, The Changing (F. H. Wilkins), 361. 
Columbus—U ndergraduate (J. A. Benn), 265. 
Creative Education at an English School (J. H. 
Whitehouse), 902. 
Curriculum Making in an Elementary School, 265. 
Day, Thomas (M. Sadler), 676. 
Discipline, Changing Conceptions of School (P. E. 
Harris), 837. 
Economic Life and the Curriculum (H. Harap), 265. 
Educate Your Child (H. McKay), 62. 
er or a Harvard Bulletins in (F. Kellermann), 
19. 
i in a Democratic World (E. De W. Burton), 
65. 
Educational System, The English (C. Norwood), 361. 
Educational Theories (J. Adams), 265. 
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Educational Year-Book (Columbia University} (I. L. 
Kandel), 112. 

Era re Geschichte der Englischen (B. Dressler), 
361. 

Examination Statistics, Secondary School (J. M. 
Crofts), 676. 

Extra-Curricular Activities (H. C. McKown), 361. 

Facts (W. O. Brigstocke), 112. 

Healthy Growth (A. A. Mumford), 60. 

High-School Principal, The (A. C. Roberts and E. M. 
Draper), 460. 

Infancy and Human Growth (A. Gesell), 902. 

Learning and Leadership (A. Zimmern), 837. 

Little Commonwealth, Homer Lane and the (E. T. 
Bazeley), 676. 

Mass Education in England (J. H. Garrett), 902. 

Measurement in Secondary Education (P. M. 
Symonds), 265. 

Middle Grades, Materials and Methods in the 
(J. L. Henderson), 678. 

Nursery, The Happy (E. C. Brereton), 62. 

Open-Air Schools in India, A Plea for (S. C. 
Chatterji), 837. 

Oxford Hall in Medieval Times, An (A. B. Emden), 
62 


Pestalozzi and His Times, 361. 

Physical Education, The New (T. Wood and R. F. 
Cassidy), 902. 

Pre-School Education (I. Forest), 62. 

Reminiscences of a Harrow Master (C. H. P. Mayo), 


837. 

School, The Self-Directed (H. L. Miller and R. T. 
Hargreaves), 460. ot 

Schoolboy Son and his Secondary Education, Your 
(A. M. Gibbon), 676. 

Schools of England, The (J. D. Wilson), 466. 

Scottish Education, Rise and Progress of (A. Morgan), 


62. 

Secondary School Curricula (W. L. Uhl), 265. 

Social Studies, Teaching the (E. Dawson, &c.), 265. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Education 
(K. J. Holzinger), 678. 

Teaching, The Approach to (H. Ward and F. Roscoe). 
4 


67. 

The Lord's Minstrel (C. M. D. Jones), 112. 
The Unconscious in Action (B. Low), 672. 
Then and Now (C. M. Horton), 265. 
Universities in the United States (E. Deller), 112. 
University of London, University College, 112. 
Vocational Guidance, Practice in (F. J. Allen), 361. 
Vocational Guidance, Principles and Problems in 

(F. J. Allen), 361. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A Rook of Knights (E. D'Oyley), 903. 

A Book of Words (R. Kipling), 535. 

Abdulla (W. Rainey), 463. 

Amazon, Adventures on the (D. English), 608. 

Anthology, A London (N. G. Brett-James), 903. 

Aphorisms, A Treasury of English (L. P. Smith), 835 

Apostate (F. Reid), 903. 

Arnold, Prose Selections from Matthew (E. T. 
Campagnac), 678. 

Arthur, Flower of Kings (M. Lomax), 678. 

Becket, Thomas (Dean Stanley), 555. 

Breaking Priscian’s Head (J. Y. T. Greig), 266. 

Broadsheets, A Book of, 903. 

Bunyan, Selections from (W. T. Williams and G. H. 
Vallins), 63. 

Byron, Selected Letters of (V. H. Collins), 903. 

C3. I/R. Gurner), 187. 

Carlyle (N. Young), 468. 

Chains (T. Dreiser), 362. 

Character Training, A Guide to Literature for 
(E. D. Starbuck), 768. 

Chaucer, Some New Light on (J. M. Manly), 186. 

Coal is Won, How (H. Briggs), 111. 

Comedy of Life, The (R. B. Johnson), 903. 

Compo ition Through Story-Writing (R. T. Lewis), 
111 


Courtier, The Book of The (B. Castiglione), 462. 

Deloney’s Gentle Craft (W. J. Halliday), 362. 

Dickens Book, A Second (J. Compton), 556. 

Dictionary of Quotations from Authors, A, 462. 

Downright Dencey (C. D. Snedeker), 187. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Strange Case of. 
Prince Otto, &c. (R. L. Stevenson), 462. 

Edgeworthstown and other Edgeworth Memories, 
The Black Book of, 59. 

England from Chaucer to Caxton (H. S. Bennett), 
266 


England in Johnson’s Day (M. D. George), 608. 

England in Shakespeare's Day (G. B. Harrison), 768. 

English, A Short History of (H. C. Wyld), 63. 

English, Cornell Studies in. XII (O. M. Ainsworth}, 
768 


768. 
English, Intelligence Exercises in (J. Stephenson), 
678 


(a. 

English, The Writing of (H. K. Prescot), 555. 

English Composition, Individual Instruction in 
(S. De W. Stephens), 768. 

English Composition, Junior Course of (E. W. 
Edmunds), 678. 

English for Junior Scholarships, Ability Exercises in 
(A. C. S5. Ashmore), 60%. 

English from Picrs Plowman to the Forsyte Saga 
J. L. Young), 266. 

English Grammar on Historical Principles, A Modern 
O. Jespersen), 555. 

English in Primary Schools, The Teaching of (H. A. 
Treble), 462. 


English Letters (E. D’Oylev), 768. 

English Literary Prose in the Making (C. Bullock), 
Odo. 

English Literature (M. Widdows), 463. 

English Literature, A Century of (A. A. Cock and 
M. J. Steel, 63. 

English Literature, A Companion to (D. Ventham 
and M. E. King), 266. 

English Literature, Classified Questions in (M. M. 
Barber), 463. 

English Literature, Modern, 1798-1919 (A. J. Wyatt 
and H. Clay), 63. 

Enei- Literature, Test Papers in (F. W. Robinson), 
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English Literature, The Sources of (A. Esdaile}, 362. 

English Literature in its Foreign Relations, 1300- 
1800 (L. Magnus), 63. 

English Prose Style (H. Read), 900. 

Elizabethan Story-Book, An (P. Haworth), 463. 

Essays, More English (G. G. Loane), 462. 

Essays by Divers Hands (M. L. Woods), 266. 

Essays by Famous Climbers, Mountain (E. F. 
Bozman), 462. 

Essays of To-day, More (F. H. Pritchard), 555. 

Essays of To-day and Yesterday (H. Jackson, 
T. Burke), 463. 

Everyday Classics, 608. 

German Romance, Fiction and Fantasy of (F. E. 
Pierce and C. F. Schreider), 463. 

Grammar, The Soul of (E. A. Sonnenschein), 63. 

Gramniar in a New Setting (G. N. Pocock), 266. 

Hardy, The Short Stories of Thomas, 362. 

Heidi (J. Spyri), 187. 

Held to Ransom (V. M. Methley), 463. 

Jên (Mrs. A. Wingate), 266. 

Lectures, A Lecture on (A. Q. Couch), 551. 

Life in the Middle Ages (G. G. Coulton), 608. 

Literature, An Introduction to the Study of (A. X. 
Soures), 266. 

Literature, How to Read (G. E. Wilkinson), 62. 

Literature, Twentieth Century (A. C. Ward), 608. 

Lost Fight, The (H. F. M. Prescott), 903. 

Lost in London (H. Strang), 903. 

Loti, Pierre, A Tale of the Pyrenees. 
Brittany. India, 768. 

Luck of Roaring Camp, The (B. Harte), 608. 

Mary Schweidler (W. Meinhold), 678. 

Matterhorn, Episodes from the Ascent of the 
(E. Whymper), 466. 

Men and Women o! the Middle Ages (D. M. Stuart), 
903. 

Minstrel] Talcs (M. Sturt and E. C. Oakden), 362. 

Montaigne (I. C. Willis), 63. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain (P. de Musset), 462. 

New Arabian Nights (R. L. Stevenson), 362. 

Pater, Selected Essays of Walter Horatio (H. G. 
Rawlinson), 187. 

Pensćes and Letters of Joseph Joubert (H. P. 
Collins), 835. 

Précis Writing, New Exercises in (G. Boas), 463. 

Pip's First Expectations (C. Dickens), 550. 

Press, The (A. Robbins), 678. 

Prose, Pattern (R. Wilson), 678. 

Prose, Plain (W. E. Williams), 903. 

Prose of To-day, 901. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (J. Buchan), 63. 

Readers in Literature and Science (J.C. Smith), 903. 

Readers, The Beacon Study (F. Roscoe), 003. 

Readers, The New Beacon (M. E. Sullivan, &c.), 608. 

Reading, Constructive Hints on the Earliest Stages 
of Teaching (E. H. Grassam and R. D. Morss), 
608. 

Reading, Primary Silent. Part 1 (J. M. Masterton), 
63 


A Tale of 


Reading and Thinking. Book V (R. Wilson), 187. 

Reading and Word Meanings (E. W. Dolch), 462. 

Reading Practice, Nelson's Infant (V. Patmore), 903, 

Readings (W. de la Mare), 362. 

Reconsiderations (E. E. Kellett), 608. 

Romance, The Birth of (R. R. Joluson), 6C8. 

Ruskin as Literary Critic (A. H. R. Ball), 768. 

Russian Literature (J. ayrim, 111. 

St. George, A Book of (W. P. Drury), 362. 

Shakespeare, Iconoclastes, or, The Future of 
(H. Griffith), 263. 

Sheridan's School for Scandal (E. M. Jebb), 362. 

Sign-Posts (H. C. Dent), 555. 

Socrates Booklets, The, 111. 

Spanish Short Stories (J. B. Trend), 678. 

Spelling, English (W. A. Craigie), 768. 

Spiritual Adventures (A. Symons), 462. 

Tules of Adventure and Imagination (H. A. Treble), 
362. 

Tales from Steele, &c., Some Little (R. B. Johnson), 
608. 

Teaching, Inspirational (G. Mackaness), 266. 

Test-Papers in English (F. W. Robinson), 266. 

Thackeray. Selections from Roundabout Papers 
(W. H. Williams), 7638. 

The Burning Ring (K. Burdekin), 462. 

The Citizen of the World (O. Goldsmith), 462. 

The Dancing Master (M. B. Reed), 111. 

The Garden Party and Other Stories (K. Mansfield), 
462. 

The Iceland Fisherman, &c. (Pierre Loti), 555. 

The Lure of the Hills (F. H. Lee), 680. 

Third Leaders, The Times, 555. 

Three Oxford Ironies (G. Gordon), 111. 

Throuch Beds of Stcne (M. IL. Haskins), 678. 

Translations, Broadway. Goethe: Faust, Part I 
(G. M. Cookson), 66. 

Travels, Baron Munchausen’s Narrative (S. T. 
Byington), 608. 


Treasure Island (R. I.. Stevenson), 362. 

Trains, The Book of (A. Williams), 111. 

Trojans, Greeks. and Romans (T. Bulfinch), 555. 
Trollope: A Commentary (M. Sadler), 59. 

Voadica (I. C. Hannah), 462. 

Weir of Hermiston, &c. (R. L. Stevenson), 462. 
Wintersmoon (H. Walpcle), 462. 

Words Ancient and Modern, More (F. Weekley), 68. 
Writing of English, The (G. Boas), 903. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Britain and Abroad (T. Pickles), 682. 

Rritish Isles, The (A. Wilmere), 682. 

Climates ol the Continents, The (W. G. Kendrew), 
113. 

Climatic Control (J,. C. W. Bonacina), 113. 

Climograph Notebook, A (G. A. German), 188. 

Columbus Regional Geographies (L. Brooks and 
R. Finch), 905. 

Commerce Between the Roman Empire and [ncia, 
The (E. H. Warmington), 682. 

Commercial Geoveraphy, Handvook of (G. G. 
Chisholm), 682. 

Episodes ‘rom Farthest Nortb (F. Nansen), 188. 

Europe, Northern and Central (W. J. Glover), 363. 

Exploration, Adventures of (J. S. Keltie and S. C. 

Gilmouri, 363. 

Fxy 'oration, The Romarce of (H. J. Larcombe), 363. 

France, The Personality of (P. V. de la Blache), 771. 

Geographical Exercise Book, Longmian’s, 684. 

Geographies, Operative (W. F. Morris), 68, 363, 905. 

Geography, An Intermediate Commercial (L. D. 
Stamp), 113. 

Geography, Test Examinations in (D. Wilford), 684. 

Geography in Education and Citizenship (W. H. 
Barker), 188. 

Geography of Western Europe, A (F. D. Laborde) 
905. 

Geography Practice, Nelson's, 682. 

Geography Study Cards, Pitman's, 684. 

Great Britain (A. G. Ogilvie), 905. 

Hanno (J. L. Mitchel), 771. 

“In India,” Chapters from (G. W. Steevens), 188. 

Lancashire, South (A. Wilmore), 771. 

Lands and Peoples (F. F. Bunker), 905. 

Oceans and Rivers (E. G. R. Taylor), 905. 

Our Own Lands (E. C. T. Horniblow), 682. 

Physical Geography, A Shorter (E. de Martonne), 
113. 

Products of the Empire (J. C. Cunningham), 682. 

Santander (E. A. Peers), 188. 

Seaways and Sea Trade (A. C. Hardy), 118. 

Stirlingshire (W. D. Simpson), 773. 

The Thirsty Earth (F. H. Carrier), 905. 

Through Jade Gate and Central Asia (M. Cable and 
F. French), 68. 

United States and Mexico (W. J. Glover), 905. 

Weather, The (C. E. P. Brooks), 113. 

Weather Observations and Aids to Forecasting 
(D. W. Horner), 113. 

World Geography, Books I-III (E. J. S. Lay), 68. 


HISTORY 


Amcrica (H. van Loon), 364. 

Ancient History, A Junior (A. M. Dale), 906. 

Ancient History, Outlines of (D. M. Vaughan), 839. 

Ancient history, The Cambridge. Plates (J. B. 
Bury, &c.), 835. 

Ancient World and its Legacy to us, The (A. W. F. 
Blunt), 364. 

Approach to History, The (F. C. Happold), 839. 

Athens (E. H. Warnington), 906. 

Britain, Pre-Roman (H. J. Massingham), 113. 

British Civilization, The History of (E. Wingfield- 
Stratford), 535. 

British Constitution, The (S. Low), 906. 

British Empire, The (B. Williams), 769. 

British Prime Ministers of the Eighteenth Century 
(F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 769. 

British History, 1760-1822 (C. R. Cruttweli), 906. 

Burgundy Past and Present (E. M. Hatch), 188. 

Cheshire (R. W. Finn), 560. 

Civilization, The Story of (H. Cory), 113. 

Civilization, A Short Bistory of Western (A. F. 
Hattersley), 113. 

Civilizations, Ancient (D. A. Mackenzie), 769. 

Crete, The Story of Ancient (D. A. Mackenzie), 364. 

Cromwell, Oliver (H. Belloc), 1138. 

Egypt. Ancient (A. Weigall), 267. 

England, A Political and Social History of (F. C. 
Dietz), 188. 

England and America (C. H. Van Tyne), 113. 

England in the Middle Ages (J. D. G. Davies and 
F. R. Worts), 769. 

English, History of The, 449-1688 (E. R. Manley), 
188. 


English Constitution, The (W. Bagchot), 560. 

English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth 
Century (J. R. Tanner), 839. 

English History, Stories in (M. Gould), 839. 

English People, The (R. Jones), 839. 

Europe, A History of, 476-1925 (R. B. Mowat), 560. 

Europe, A History of. Vol. I (A. Hassall), 769. 
Vol. II, 906. 

Europe, A Junior History of (D. K. Gordon), 769. 

Europe, A History of Western (M. Cary), 006. 

Europe, A History of Western (D. C. Somervell), 906. 

Europe in the Age of Napoleon (R. B. Mowat), 118. 

European History, Noteson. Vol. IV. (W. Edwards), 
267. 
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European History, Students’ Notes on, 1494-1815 
(J. G. Altham), 267. 

European History, Outlines of (G. B. Smith), 839. 

Germany, A History of (W. H. Dawson), 580. 

Government, Outlines of Central (J. G. Clarke), 906. 

Great Britain, A History of (H. Robinson), 364. 

Hr a A New History of (R. B. Mowat), 

t 


Great Venturers (M. Sturt and E. C. Oakden), 859. 
Greece and Rome, The World of (E. Bevan), 118. 
Hibernia (B. C. Waller), 560. 

Meta. A Brief Survey of French (A. S. Rappoport), 


History, The March of. Bk. IV (F. T. Futers and 
C. M. Martin), 267. 

History and Historical Research (C. G. Crump), 551. 

ER of England, A, 1815-1918 (J. R. M. Butler), 


History ‘of England, A Rational (W. H. G. Milnes), 


67. 

History of England for Schools, A (M. W. Keatinge 
and N. L. Frazer), 364. 

History of the World, A Child's (V. M. Hillver), 839. 

History of the World, An Outline (H. A. Davies), 839. 

How We are Governed (J. A. R. Marriott), 839. 

Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians, The (J. B. 
Bury), 552. 

Italy, A History of (Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan), 267. 

Japan, A History of (J. I. Bryan), 906. 

Japan, The Civilization of (J. I. Bryan), 113. 

Japan and Her People (E. M. Hughes), 769. 

Joan of Arc, The True Story of (A. B. Paine), 560. 

League of Nations from Idea to Reality, The 
(R. Jones and S. S. Sherman), 188. 

Lincolnshire, A Short History of (C. Brears), 113. 

Lions Led by Donkeys (P. A. Thompson), 349. 

Local Government of the United Kingdom, Outlines 
of (J. J. Clarke), 560. 

London, Wanderings in Medieval (C. Pendrill), 364. 

Macedonian Imperialism (P. Jouguct), 906. 

Minorities, The Protection of (L. P. Mair), 364. 

Napoleon, Au Service de (C. A. Roe), 901. 

Napoleon and the French Revolution, 1799-1814 
(H. L. Hutton), 901. 

Ottoman Empire and Its Successors, The, 1801-1927 
(W. Miller), 188. 

Queens, The Book of Famous (L. H. Farmer), 364. 

Roman Empire, The Holy (E .F. Jacob), 560. 

Roman Municipalities, Last Words on the (W. E. 
Heitland), 906. 

Roman World, The (V. Chapot), 560. 

Rome in the Silver Age, A Literary History of 
(J. W. Duff), 185. 

Social and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers 
(F. J. C. Hearnshaw), 769. 

Tasmania, The Early History of (R. W. Giblin), 839. 

United States of America, A History of the (R. 
McElroy), 906. 

Wakefield, The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon 
(A. J. Harrop), 560. 

War on Land in the Main Theatres of War, The, 
1914-18 (D. Jerrold), 560. 

World History, Class Books of (H. Corke), 113, 839. 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra, Practical School (C. V. Durell), 840. 

Algebra for Juniors, Common-sense (F. F. Potter 
and J. W. Rogers), 840. 

Algebra for Schools, Elementary (R. C. Fawdry and 
H. C. Besaven), 840. 

Analytical Dynamics of Particles and Rigid Bodies, 
A Treatise on the (E. T. Whitaker), 268. 

Arithmetics, Bell’s Everyday (J. B. Thomson), 840. 

Arithmetic, Teaching the Essentials of (P. B. Ballard, 
840. 

Arithmetic, The Art of (H. E. J. Curzon), 840. 

Arithmetic and Algebra, Junior Test Papers in 
(A. E. Donkin), 268. 

Arithmetic in the Infant and Junior School, The 
Teaching of (A. Montcith), 610. 

Geometry, Elements of Practical Plane (P. W. Scott), 
610. 


Geometry: For Preparatory Schools (F. W. 
Westaway), 840. 

Geometry, Junior (A. E. Tweedy), 610. 

Geometry, Junior Test Papers in (W. E. Paterson), 
268 


Invariants of Quadratic Differential Forms (O. 
Vehlen), 471. 

Mathematica] Test Papers, Higher Certificate (A. S. 
Pratt), 268. 

Mathematics, Classified Problems in (L. Herman), 
471. 

Mathematics, Commercial (L. H. L. Davies and 
E. G. H. Habakkuk), 366. 

Mathematics, Practical (J. an), 840. 

Mathematics, The Teaching of Junior High School 
(D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve), 185. 

Mathematics for Juniors, Practical (G. W. Manfield), 


840. 
Mathematics for Technical Students (G. E. Hall), 
366 


Mechanics, The New ntum (G. Birtwistle), 366. 

Probahility, Theory of (W. Burnside), 610. 

Ramanujan, Collected Papers of Srinivasa (G. H. 
Hardy, &c.), 471. 

Thermodynamics Applied to Engineering (A. F. 
Macconochie), 471. 

Trigonometry (A. W. Siddons and R. T. Hughes), 
840 


Trigonometry, Progressive (F. G. W. Brown), 366. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Athletes, Training for (H. M. Abrahams, &c.), 774. 

Carpentry, Household (1,. M. Rochl), 618. 

Christmas Books, 1928, 880. 

Cricket, Football, and Hockey, Stepping Stones to, 
(D. MacCuaig), 116. 

Cricket, The Boy's Book of (F. A. H. Henley), 774. 

Cricket, The Crisis in (R. H. Lyttelton), 544. 

Dance, The Story of the (E. Sharp), 774. 

se a, Vitamins (R. H. A. and V. Plimmer), 
262, 

Food and Health (A. B. Callow), 190. 

French Newspaper, The (C. Calvert), 901. 

Games, Fifty New (W. H. Taylor), 774. 

Games, Recreational (E. N. Hebbert), 844. 

Gaines, The Sixty Best (W. A. Long), 844. 

Games for Rangers and Cadets (R. Tyacke), 116. 


Glove Making at Home (F. A. Staite), 116. 
Sei and Cleanliness (W. A. Muir and G. H. Green), 
74. 


Hygiene, A General Course in (A. E. Ikin and G. E. 
Oates), 674. 

Hygiene for Women, Personal (C. D. Mosher), 190. 

Lares and Penates (H. J. Birnstingl), 274. 

Law, The Elements of (T. Hobbes), 618. 

Libraries, School (E. S. Fegan), 618. 

Manual Activities, Education Through (A. M. 
Wiccking), 844. 

Nutrition, The Foundations of (M. S. Rose, 190. 

Nutrition and Dietctics (E. P. Cathcart), 562. 

Other Publications, 189, 474, 564, 618, 774. 

Paper (H. A. Maddox), 562. 

Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 690. 

pua ae and its Applications, The (A. Findlay), 

Physical Training (M. B. Davies), 116. 

Race and Civilization (F. Hertz), 474. 

Roads, The Story of the (C. H. Hartmann), 116. 

Roman Coins (H. Mattingley), 618. 

Rugger (W. W. Wakefield and H. P. Marshall), 552. 

mae? Palanta or the Future of (G. S. Sandilands), 


Swimming in Twelve I.essons (S. G. Hedges), 844. 
eee Work in Modern England (V. Brittain), 


618. 
Writing Cards, The Dudley (M. Richardson), 844. 
eg ee of the Universities of the Empire, 1928, 
90. 


l MODERN LANGUAGES 

Al Margen de los Clasicos (Azorin), 907. 

Alhambra, Leyendas de la (C. Matienzo and L. B. 
Crandon), 561. 

Barbier de Séville, Le (Beaumarchais), 611. 

Payant Histoire du Seigneur de (Loyal Serviteur), 


Bordeaux, Henry. La Nouvelle Croisade des 
Enfants, 841. 

Capitaine Pamphile (A. Dumas), 611. 

Cecile Pommier (G. Getfroy), 901. 

Chérau, Gaston (A. M. Gibson), 561. 

Cinto FEseenas Matritenses (R. de M. Romanos), 907. 

Colomba (Prosper Merimée), 561. 

Contes, Trente-Deux Petits (M. Ceppi), 114. 

Contes Mythologiques (M. Ceppi), 611. 

Correspondence Commerciale, Nouveau Guide de 
(N. Lakdawala), 189. 

Courteline, Georges (B. Elliott), 901. 

PER Contes Alsaciens et Provençaux (R. Scott), 

68 


Defoe, Daniel (A. Wilson-Green), 611. 
Deutsche Zeitwort in Bewegung, Das (S. Tindall), 
561. 


Die Biene Maja und ihre Abenteuer (W. Bonsels), 
770. 


Dorc, Cuentos Escogidos (M. Olivar), 907. 

En Riant (F. A. Hedgcock), 611. 

Francais, Cours de (H. V. Groves), 611. 

Français, L’Kuseignuement Littéraire du (J. Molmy), 
114. 

France (R. Michaud and A. Marinoni), 770. 

France Laborieuse, La (F. C. Roe), 114. 

French, Free Composition in (C. E. and H. B. Mills), 
901 


French, Higher Test Papers in (E. T. Griffiths), 770. 

French, Junior Translation from (R. L. G. Ritchie 
and J. M. Moore), 841. 

French Anthology, Sixteenth Century (S. H. Bush 
and C. E. Young), 561. 

French Composition, Advanced (H. B. S. Postgate), 
611 


French Composition, Certificate (W. R. Flex and 
C. H. Moulinier), 611. 

French Course, Fifth Form (E. F. Horsley and 
C. L. A. Bonne), 770. 

French Course, Nelson’s First (R. L. G. Ritchie and 
J. M. Moore), 366. 

French for Examinations (C. G. Bateman), 770. 

French Formroom Plays (F. M. Forrest), 770. 

French for Young Beginners (M. Ceppi), 189. 

French Grammar (W. F. R. Goodridge), 907. 

French, Junior Test Papers in (E. T. Griffiths), 907. 

French Novel, The (H. Ashton}, 907. 


‘French Phonetics, An Introductory Course in (E. E. 


Unwin), 561. 

French Prose, Modern (C. I. Wilson), 901. 

French Prose of To-day, 114. 

French Reader, Nelson's First (R. L. G. Ritchie and 
J. M. Moore), 901. 

French Town and Country (T. B. Rudmose-Brown), 


11. 
French Travellers in Britain, 1800-1926 (F. C. Roe), 
366. 


French Unseens, Certificate (R. A. Spencer), 366. 
ps and Prose (L. R. Gleed and J. Baswitz, 
fe 


French Wall Pictures, Nelson's, 561. 

German, A School Grammar of Modern (F. R. H. 
McLellan), 611. 

German, Elementary (F. W. Meisnest), 561. 

ou Second Year (C. E. Stockton and R. Pick), 


German Ballads and Narrative Poems (P. Vrijdaghs 
and W. Ripman), 611. 

German Course, A Modern (J. Bithell and A. C. 
Dunstan), 611. 

German Lyrics (P. Vrijdaghs and W. Ripman), 770. 

German Reader for Beginners, A (P. R. Pope), 189. 

aca Verse and Prose (J. Baswitz and L. R. Gleed), 


Grammaire Fran. aise (F. B. Kirkman), 841. 

Historia de la Literatura Espanola (M. Romera- 
Navarro), 767. 

Pelee iret Book in (L. Covelloand A. E. Giacobbe), 
HANE E 

La Bruyère, Selections from (H. Ashton), 611. 

La Semense (B. M. Woodbridge), 770. 

Le Théatre du Petit Monde (M. Manusset), 770. 

Een Turceret (E. E. Brandon and M. Baudin), 
56 


Lettres de Mon Moulin (A. Daudet), 611. 

ae i aaa Petite Histoire des (G. Chinard), 

Littérature Fran. aise, Histoire de la (A. Noblet), 770. 

Los Cuatro Viajes de Cristobal Colón (J. D. and W. J. 
Entwistle), 907. 

Maitres Conteurs (A. M. Gibson), 561. 

Maurois, Selections from André (J. H. Brown), 901. 

Modern Language Learning (J. J. Findlay), 841. 

Musset, Alfred de (F. W. M. Draper), 561; (W.G. 
Hartog), 611. 

Norse Reader, An Early (G. N. Garmondsway), 907. 

Paginas Escodidas (P. Batoga), 907. 

Petit Cours Préparatoire (L. H. Allison), 561. 

Phonetics without Svmbols (G. C. Bateman), 268. 

Spanish Commercial Reader (R. Lusum), 770. 

Spanish Reader (G. Wacker), 268. 

Spanish Reader for Beginners (S. W. Brown), 907. 

Spanish Vocabulary, A (E. E. Lontz), 770. 

Sully, Memoires de (W. D. Monro), 611. 

Talin y Otros Cuentos (C. Espina), 907. 

Un Pedagogo Terrible (S. Nuñez), 189. 

Voltaire (L. G. Ritchie), 366. 

Voyages en Zigzag (R. Tépffer), 611. 

Weh Dem, Der Liigt (F. Grillparzer), 611. 


Music 


Beethoven (A. F. Milne), 908. 
ert cea and Canon, Invertible (C. H. Kitson). 
5 


53. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Grove’s, 110, 359, 
March Tune. Canzonetta (C. Jaffray), 908. 
Music (lists), 114, 274, 471, 553, 610. 
Music (U. Creighton), 908. 
Music Course, A First School (W. J. R. Gibbs), 908. 
Music Stories for Girls and Boys (D. Cross), 908. 
Novice Corner (Gramophone, Ltd.), 610. 
Operatic Translations (H. F. V. Little), 610. 
Rudiments of Music (C. H. Kitson), 471. 
Song Book, The Celtic (A. P. Graves), 610. 
Song Book, The Oxford (T. Wood), 553. 
Songs for the Higher Divisions, Seven Unison, 908. 
Songs for Junior Classes, Twelve Unison, 908. 
Songs, Seven Easy Unison, 908. 
ponge The Oxford Library of Standard (S. Wilson), 

471. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Anthology of School, An (C. S. Holder), 904. 

Balaustion'’s Adventure (R. Browning), 680. 

Blake, Selected Poems by William, 63. 

Banyan, “ The Pilgrim's Progress,” of John (W. Rix), 
9 


Dekker’s Shoemaker's Holiday (J. R. Sutherland), 
363 ; 


Drama (J. R. Williams), 904. 

Drama, A History of Restoration, 
(A. Nicoll), 466. 

Drama, The English (R. F. Rubenstein), 363. 

Faustus, The Tragical History of Doctor (C. Marlowe), 
60 


9. 

French Poetry for Students (A. W. Bain), 184. 
Hamlet, The Problems of (G. F. Bradby), 556. 
La Fontaine, Fifty Fables from (R. Carter), 266. 
Lyrics, Seventeenth Century (N. Ault), 360. 
Marriage (S. E. Ferrier), 903. 
Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets, A (A. C. Ward), 

63 


1660-1700 


Myrtella (B. More), 904. 

Nets to Catch the Wind (E. Wylie), 187. 

Peacock. Selections from Thomas Love (H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith), 838. 

Pippa Passes (R. Browning), 110. 

Plays of To-day, One-Act (J. W. Marriott), 363. 

Plays of Village Characters, Five One-Act (L. 
Housman), 556. 

Plays, Six Craft (W. R. Cooper and A. Dunning}, 609. 

Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon, The (D. Sladen), 
608. 

Poetic Values (E. A. G. Lamborn’, 904. 

Poetry, A Third Book of Modern (H. A. Treble), 111. 

Poetry, Contemporary East Anglian, 466. 

Poetry, The Classical Tradition in (G. Murray), 110. 
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Poetry, The Study of (A. R. Entwistle), 678. 

Poetry Book for Boys and Girls, A (A. W. Bain), 363. 

Poetry in School (J. H. Jagger), 609. 

Shakespeare, Forty-Minute Plays from (F. G. 
Barker), 556. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, Coriolanus, The Tempest, 
Twelfth Night, 460. 

Shakespeare. Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Tempest, &c., 550. 

Shakespeare, Nine Plays of, 466. 

Shakespeare, Studies in (A. Nicoll), 551. 

Shakespeare. The Taming of the Shrew, 466. 

Shakespeare, The Works of William, 66. 

Snak prere and His Plays, About (G. F. Bradby), 

Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century (D. N. Smith), 
680 


Shakespeare “‘ Purged *’ Jonson, How (A. Gray), 363. 

Shakespeare to Hardy (A. Methuen), 609. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (S. Davis), 609. 

Sheridan, Three Plays of (G. Boas), 267. 

Stage, The English (A. Nicoll), 904. 

The Bird that is Blue (F. G. Fidler), 609. 

The Grey Pedlar (M. de Camera), 6380. 

The Litigants (W. R. Dunstan), 680. 

Tragedy (F. L. Lucas), 551. 

Valery, Paul (H. A. L. Fisher), 63. 

Verse, A Book of Victorian (V. H. Collins), 556. 

Verse, English (W. Peacock), 558. 

Verse, Silver Books of Children’s (F. Jones), 904. 

Verse, The Laws of (J. C. Andersen), 466. 

Verse, The Middlesex Book of, 111. 

Verse for Schools and Festivals, Spoken (T. Hender- 
son), 609. 

With Pipe and Tabor (R. Moorhouse), 904. 

Words and Poetry (G. H. W. Rylands), 606. 

Wordsworth. The Prelude (H. Darbishire), 187. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Adolescence, The Struggle of Male (C. S. Read), 269. 
All for the Golden Age (G. F. Wates), 269. 
Animals Find Their Way About, How (E. Rabaud), 
562. 
Bisexuality (T. J. Faithfull), 556. 
Character and the Conduct of Life (W. McDougall), 
j 263. 
Child in Primitive Society, The (N. Miller}, 909. 
Criminology (H. Wyndham), 612. 
Diogenes (C. E. M. Joad), 909. 
Emotion and Delinquency (I. Brimberg), 909. 
Error, The Standardization of (V. Stefansson), 476. 
Fitness for Work (T. H. Pear), 909. 
Habit-Craft, Adventures in (H. P. Schauffler), 66. 
How We Behave (A. E. Heath), 112. 
Human Nature, Understanding (A. Adler), 556. 
Hygiene of Instruction, The (L. A. Averill), 842. 
fag aiid of Man, The (C. Richel), 909. 
Judgment and Reasoning in the Child (J. Piaget), 612. 
Laughter, The Springs of (C. W. Kimmins), 556. 
Memory, The Basis of (W. R. Bousfield), 476. 
Mental Hygiene (D. W. La Rue), 269. 
Mental Life, The (C. A. Ruckmick), 556. 
Mental Tests (F. N. Freeman), 112. 
Mind, Motive Forces of the (A. Raven), 909. 
Mind, The Kingdom of the (J. E. Downey), 269. 
Mind in Britain, The Pre-War (C. E. Playne), 767. 
Mind of the Growing Child, The (Viscountess Erleigh), 
69 


Mind of Yours, That (D. B. Leary), 556. 

Music, The Beautiful in (M. Schoen), 842. 

Myths, The Story of (E. E. Kellett), 66. 

Personality, A Mirror of (J. G. Vance), 66. 

cma cine Bases of Education, The (R. R. Rusk), 


900. 
Philosophical Theology (F. R. Tennant), 837. 
Philosophies of the World, Great (C. E. M. Joad), 612. 
Philosophy of Education, A Sociological (R. L. 
Finney), 837. 
Philosophy To-day (E. L. Schaub), 551. 
Plato and the New Psychology (T. J. Faithfull), 909. 
Plato's Theory of Ethics (R. C. Lodge), 672. 
Psychological Care of Infant and Child (J. B. Watson), 
842 


Psychology, A.B.C. of Adler's (P. Mairet), 612. 

Psychology, An Introduction to (J. J. B. Morgan and 
A. R. Gilliland), 112. 

Psychology, Ancient and Modern (G. S. Butt), 909. 

Psychology, An Outline of Comparative (C. J. 
Warden), 909. 

Peye OE, Clinical Abnormal (J. E. W. Wallin), 

12 


Psychology, Educational (P. Sandiford), 900. 

Psychology, Practical (C. Fox), 269. 

Psychology, Two Essays on Analytical (C. G. Jung), 
909 


Psychology by Experiment (L. W. and F. L. Kline), 
112 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood (A. H. 
Arlitt), 612. 

Psychology of Secondary Education (C. H. Judd), 
476. 


Psychology of Youth, The (E. J. Swift), 460. 
Selene, or Sex and the Moon (H. M. Fox), 476. 
Sensation, The Basis of (E. D. Adiian), 476. 
Science and Literature, Coloured Thinking and 
Other Studies in (D. F. Fraser-Harris), 612. 
Spinoza, The Correspondence of (A. Wolf), 612. 


Symbolic Process and its Integration in Children, 
The (J. F. Markey), 612. 

Talks to Parents and Teachers (H. Lane), 269. 

Terror-Dream, The (G. H. Green), 66. 

Tests of Intelligence, Performance (J. Drever and 
M. Collins), 612. 

The Cave Man's Legacy (E. H. Hankin), 612. 

The Great Forerunuer (J. S. Hoyland), 909. 

The Moral Self (C. L. Sherman), 112. 

Twins and Orphans (A. H. Wiugfield}, 269. 

Youth (E. S. Chesser), 618. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


A Mind for the Kingdom (H. T. Jacka), 368. 

Amos, The Book of (R. M. Gwynn), 472. 

Apostles, The Twelve (R. Harris), 472. 

Beliefs, A Manual of Christian (E. Lewis), 472. 

Bible, Concerning the (C. A. Skinner), 3638, 472. 

Bible A Do You Know Your (G. A. Birmingham), 
472. 

Bible, The Children’s (A. Nairne, &c.), 910. 

Bible, The Clarendon (Bishop of Oxford, &c.), 910. 

Bible, The Living (B. Hall). 910. 

Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain (D. A. Mackenzie), 
910. 

Child Psychology and Religious Education (D. F. 
Wilson), 472. 

Enoch (H. Odeberg), 771. 

Essays, The Way of Modernism and Other (J. F. 
Bethune-Baker), 472. 

Eucharistic Origins (R. Harris), 472. 

Fathers of the Church (F. A. Wright), 910. 

Grace Abounding, and The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman (Bunyan), 910. 

Ifebrew Grammar, Beginners’ (H. L. Creager), 771. 

Islam (E. D. Ross), 472. 

Islam, The Expansion of (W. W. Cash), 842. 

Liturgical Study of the Psalter, A (C. C. Keet), 910 

Jews, The (H. Belloc), 472. 

Joshua, The Book of (P. J. Royer), 472. 

Judges, The Book of (A. R. Whitham), 368. 

Realities, Back to (S. H. Mellone), 910. 

Religious Education, 910. 

Religious Education (T. G. Soares), 472. 

Roads to the Citv of God (B. Matthews), 771. 

Saint Giles (F. Brittain), 842. 

Scriptures in the Making, The (A. Pearce), 368. 

Sermons, Humanist (C. W. Reese), 842. 

Spiritual Investigations, True and False Paths in 
(R. Steiner), 842. 

Studies in Hebrew History (J. F. Smith), 472. 

Teaching Church, The (A. L. Woodard), 842. 

The Growth of the Kingdom (T. G. Platten), 472. 

Two-Minute Bible Readings, 910. 


SCIENCE 


Agriculture, The Origins of (H. Peake), 616. 

Archimedes (L. L. Whyte), 270. 

Astronomy and Cosmogony (J. H. Jeans), 686. 

Bacteriology and Its Applications (C. M. Hilliard), 
772 


Bateson, William, F.R.S. (B. Bateson), 544. 

Biology, An Introduction to (W. J. Dakin), 270. 

Biology, Field and Laboratory Manual in (A. C. 
Kinsey), 562. 

Biology, Modern (J. T. Cunningham), 772. 

Bird and Its Problems, The Baby (W. Bickerton), 
184. 

Bird Iover, The Ramblings of a (C. E. Raven), 270. 

Botanic Terms, A Glossary of (B. D. Jackson), 473. 

Botany, An Introduction to (S. Mangham), 562. 

Botany, Matriculation (M. A. Johnstone), 473. 

Botany Really Means, What (J. Small), 562. 

Botany Students, Introductory Science for (K. A. 
Maris), 368. 

Carthage, Excavations at, 1925 (F. W. Kelsey), 190. 

Chemistry, A Classbook of Practical (J. Moir), 912. 

Chemistry, A School Certificate (A. E. Foot), 616. 

Chemistry, An Introduction to (J. Morris), 118, 270. 

Chemistry, Calculations in Inorganic (J. R. 
Partington and S. K. Tweedy), 912. 

Chemistry, Elementary (N. N. Evans), 118. 

Chemistry, Elementary Organic (H. Adkins and S. M. 
McElvain), 616. 

Chemistry, Elementary Physical (H. S. Taylor), 118. 

Chemistry, Elementary Practical Physical (F. S. 
Taylor), 272. 

Chemistry, Higher Test Papers in (E. J. Holmyard), 
616 


Chemistry, Inorganic (G. H. Bailey and D. R. 
Snellgrove), 270, 912. 

Chemistry, Introduction to Physical (J. Walker), 118. 

Chemistry, Junior (R. H. Adie), 843. 

Chemistry, Junior Test Papers in (E. J. Holmyard), 
616. 


Chemistry for Junior Forms, Theoretical (H. 
Preston), 270. 

Chemistry, Organic (J. B. Conant), 912. 

Chemistry for School Certificate Examinations 
(W. F. F. Shearcroft), 772. 

Chemistry for Schools, Introductory. Part II, 60; 
Senior (W. R. Jamieson), 843. 

Chemistry of Crude Drugs, The (J. E. Driver and 
G. E. Trease), 772. 

Chemistry of Plant Products (P. Haas and T. G. Hill), 

.) 
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Civilization, The Origins of (E. N. Fallaize), 616. 

Crystal Analysis, An Introduction to (W. Bragg), 912. 

Culture (G. Elliott Smith), 616. 

Earth, Secrets of the (5. Craig), 473. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Intermediate (R. A. 
Houstoun), 688. 

Electricity, Modern Conceptions of (C. R. Gibson), 
912. 

Electron, Beyond the (J. J. Thomson), 686. 

Engineering Workshop Manual (E. Pull), 912. 

Engines (K. N. da C. Andrade), 772. 

Eos (J. H. Jeans), 901. 

Evolution (E. W. MacBride), 270. 

Ferns (Filicales) The (F. O. Bower), 843. 

Flowers, Our Vanishing Wild (H. S. Salt), 686. 

Frisky Tales (Lady Farren), 688. 

Gardeners, A Handbook for Young (M. A. Fayers), 
6838. 

Geology, J.ocal (A. M. Davies), 272. 

Geology, The Elements of Economic (J. W. Gregory), 
272 


Geology Manual (R. M. Field), 272. 

Heredity (F. A. E. Crew), 368. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry (T. W. Jones), 
368. 

Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers (J. Morris), 
912. 

Hive, The Story of the (C. Williams), 473. 

Huxley Memorial Lecture (G. E. Smith), 616. 

Infinite Series, Theory and Application of (K. 
Knopp), 843. 

Insects (F. Balfour-Browne), 190. 

Laboratory Manual of Elementary Physical Chemis- 
try, A (E. Mack and W. G. France), 912. 

Life-Force in the Plant World, The (E. Hughes-Gibb), 
3638 


Light, The Theory of (T. Preston), 772. 

Light and Colour, The Alchemy of (O. L. Reiser), 473. 

Machine Design, Elements of (J. D. Hofiman and 
L. A. Scipio), 688. 

Man a Machine (J. Needham), 270. 

Matter, The Structure and Properties of (W. A. 
Caspari), 270. 

Meteorology, Manual of (N. Shaw), 616. 

Medicine, A Short History of (C. Singer), 562. 

Metanthropos or the Body of the Future (R. C. 
Mactic), 688. 

Natural History: Animals (G. Jennison), 190. 

Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region, A (E. R. 

» Downing), 473. 

Nature Readers, The Reason Why (F. M. and L. T. 
Duncan), 688. 

Nature Study, First Lessons in (FE. M. Patch), 190. 

Nature Study for Beginners (D. Patton), 370. 

Nuture’s Nurseries (R. C. Smith), 473. 

New Worlds for Old (R. G. Luunon), 562. 

O'er Moor and Fen (R. C. Sinith), 473. 

Open-Air Guide, The (J. R. Ashton and F. A. Stocks), 
T2: 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, The 
(C. Darwin), 370. 

Our Living World (EÈ. R. Downing), 473. 

Pascal (R. H. Soltau), 118. 

Physical Science, An Introduction to (J. Rice), 616. 

Physical Science, Elementary General (W. R. 
Jamieson), 60. 

Physics, Classified Problems in (D. B. Briggs), 270. 

Plant Ecology (M. A. Johnstone), 562. 

Qualitative Analysis (W. Wardlaw and F. W. 
Pinkard), 272. 

Qualitative Analysis for the Rare Elements, A 
System of (A. A. Noyes and W. C. Bray), 118. 

Quantum and Its Interpretation, The (H. S. Allen), 
606. 

Races of Mankind, The (H. J. Fleure), 270. 

Relativity, A Debate on the Theory of (R. D. 
Carmichael, &c.), 473. 

Science, Classics of Modern (S. Knickerbocker), 190. 

Science, Elementary (F. Bray), 473. 

Science, Experimental. Part If. Chemis‘ry (S. E. 
Brown), 270, 843. 

Science, General (E. J. Holmvard), 272. 

Science for Junior Technical Students, Experimental 
(J. W. Bispham), 368. 

Science for You (J. G. Crowther), 368. 

Scientific Apparatus, Standard Catalogue of, 18. 

Scientific Method, Fssentials of (A. Wolf), 473. 

Sixth Sense and Other Studies in Modern Science, 
The (D. F. Fraser Harris), 674. 

Spectre (R. IL. Johnson), 912. 

Stone Age, The (E. O. James), 270. 

Sugar (J. Martineau), 118. 

The Body (R. C. Macfie), 270. 


The Corridors of Time (H. Peake and H. J. Ficure), 


270. 
The Master Thinkers (R. J. Harvey-Gibson), 616. 
The Romance of Reality (B. L. Clarke), 473. 
Tin and the Tin Industry (A. H. Mundey), 368). 
Tom, My Peacock (F. Pitt), 843. 
Universe, Our Wonderful (C. A. Chant), 843. 
Volumetric Analysis for Intermediate Students 
(H. Lambourne), 616. 
Water, The Composition of (J. R. Partington), 368. 
White's ‘Selborne for Boys and Girls (M. 
Woodward), 473. 
Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow (F. Pitt), 
73. 


Wireless Principles and Practice (L. S. Palmer), 272. 
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School Medical Service 


The Annual Report* for 1926 of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education is a popular summary 
written principally to furnish members of Local Authoni- 
ties with a general survey of the work of the National 
School Medical Service. It describes, with considerable 
detail, the nature and degree of prevalence of the various 
forms of physical and mental incapacity which prevent 
children from receiving the fullest benefit from the 
opportunities afforded by our national system of educa- 
tion, and the measures which are taken to make up for 
such deficiencies. It also gives much useful information 
concerning the support given by the Government to the 
constantly increasing number of activities—official, 
semi-official, and voluntary—which an awakening public 
health conscience is causing to be bestowed upon all 
forms of preventive medicine which help the child to 
grow properly in mind and in body. There are many 
voluntary as well as official agencies to-day engaged in 
a definitely positive and more constructive policy than 
simple prevention, encouraging the full and free ex- 
pression of those innate physical powers, which largely 
determine the natural and spontaneous differentiation 
according to talent and capacity which marks adoles- 
cence, and upon the due classification of which so much 
of our national stability and prosperity depend. The 
lines along which definite financial help is given by the 
Board to such agencies is indicated in the Report. 

There cannot be any doubt in the minds of those who 
are in any way brought into close contact with children, 
that the results of the work undertaken by school 
doctors, nurses, and others engaged within the National 
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School Medical Service has been a very real factor in 
the revolution that has taken place during twenty years | 
in the health, vigour, and capacity for work of the 80 
to 90 per cent of the child population under 14 who 
attend the schools under the Board. No account, 
however, is at present available cf the condition of the 
remaining child population in proprietary or other 
schools who are outside the supervision of the National 
Medical Service. 

Gratitude has often been described as the expectation 
of further consideration, and we feel impelled to inquire 
how far the picture of the health condition of this large 
percentage of the childhood of the nation is a completed 
one, and whether there is not still something to be 
added. There is a wide difference between the purpose 
sought for, and the experience gained, at a school clinic, 
even when extended by the knowledge of the visiting 
school nurse, and the clinical experience gained by those 
who, either in general practice or during hospital work, 
spend their life in the prolonged and detailed study of 
the causes, and the course, of the more serious aspects of 
the child disease and disorder, seeing the parents as 
well as the children, before and after school life. Some- 
times the two forms of experience are happily combined, 
but that this is not always the case is indicated by the 
fact that the number of children treated at the hospitals 
of any district for such special diseases as St. Vitus’s 
dance, rheumatism, heart weakness, &c., has been found 
to far outnumber those reported as suffering from such 
complaints to the various Local Education Committees, 
from whose area the hospital children come, as a result 
of medical inspection. There are also at times rather 
wide divergences between the standards of cure accepted 
by those who have charge of children in open-air schools 
and those adopted by voluntary and after-care com- 
mittees which make provision for the complete cure of 
the ailing children of the district sent to them for help. 
The Chief Medical Officer, however, fully realizes that 
the school survey is imperfect in some districts. A 
beginning of a physical valuation of the community 
has already been made at the Board of Education by 
the appointment of the Anthropometric Committee, the 
report of which has been promised at an early date. A 
complete evaluation of health and the construction of 
appropriate standards of vigour need the help of a 
consultative committee, which would include prac- 
tising physicians and surgeons, of similar professional 
status to those specialists who helped to draw up the 
report on Psychological Tests and Educable Capacity, 
the Differentiation of Curricula between Sexes, &c. 

Methods of attempting to assess a generalized con- 
dition of physical fitness for all kinds of effort, based 
upon the attempts to assess fitness which have already 
proved of value in particular forms of physical stress, 
have been proposed, but the extension of these tests 
beyond the particular circumstances for which they 
were designed has hitherto proved of limited value. 
Only a committee of very wide experience and willing 
to suggest, if not to undertake, some far-reaching 
investigations would possess the knowledge necessary 
to draw up schedules upon which general assessments 
of health could be made. The need for some such 
committee is clearly indicated by the fact that the list 
of official memoranda and codes on physical education 
issued up to date is described in this report as containing 
“all the law and the prophets ’’—an apparently 
humorous expression which may be taken too seriously 
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by those inspectors and teachers who do not share the 
vision of the Chief Medical Officer but adhere rigidly 
to official formulae, an attitude incompatible with 
progress in either the art or the science of teaching. 
The latest memorandum on Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools, for example, contains an extra- 
ordinary condemnation of the use of the horizontal and 
parallel bars so firmly established by sixty years’ ex- 
perience in the great public schools and enjoyed so 
much by enterprising boys in working lads’ gymnasia. 
This condemnation is scarcely likely to be endorsed by 
any skilled anatomist or physical instructor experienced 
in the right use of such apparatus. Only a special 
consultative committee, containing men of wide ex- 
perience and interests, could draw up satisfactory 
statements upon the true relationship of formal physical 
training to physical development. 

The provision made for the pre-adolescent child has 
been amply and generously extended to the toddlers in 
the nursery, with ever-increasing benefit to the nation. 
We are told that the condition of the adolescent child 
is now under the consideration of the Board. At adoles- 
cence, not only do new instincts become active, but 
early instincts acquire new strength and demand ampler 
expression. Not till adolescence has been established 
does the true differentiation of type between individuals 
become manifest and measurable. Hence medical 
inspection of secondary schools, though starting from 
the same point as that of primary schools, has a different 
range and even a somewhat different objective. It 


concerns a group of pupils to some extent selected by 


the character of their instincts and the range of develop- 
ment of their innate mental powers. Little is at present 
known concerning their classification and measurements. 
One difficulty in considering this group in any general 
survey lies in the lack of numbers coming under the 
survey of the National School Medical Service, which 
covers only 22 per cent at 14, even though the pupils 
attending secondary schools appear to be included. If 
the picture drawn as recently as December 7 at the 
Public Institute of Health by the School Medical Officer 
for Haileybury College is found to be at all represen- 
tative of the general condition of boys in other public 
boarding schools, we can only conclude that, in the 
place of progress, there has been actual retrogression, 
both as regards health supervision and the organization 
of general bodily activities, especially during holidays. 
No such retrogression—but rather some evidence of an 
advance—has been shown to exist as regards the pupils 
of some public day schools. A comparison of the habits 
of the pupils of the public day and of the public boarding 
school, particularly as regards holiday occupations such 
as trekking, school camps, scouting parties in the one 
case and motor habits and entertainments in the other, 
might provide some interesting information. 

In a fuller studv of the differences in physical capacity 
and physical inclination we may perhaps hope to dis- 
cover the basis of vocational aptitudes and to deal more 
wisely with the adolescent. The work of the National 
Playing Fields Association, inaugurated in 1925 by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York, is highly commended to 
Local Authorities by Sir George Newman. 


Occasional Notes 


ATTER an investigation lasting over two years, the 

Committee, which commenced its labours under 
the late Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott, has now issued its 
Report. The Committee, whose object 
was to inquire into the relationships of 
technical education to other forms of 
education and to industry and commerce, is, we believe, 
unique in its constitution. So far as we are aware it is 
the first time in the history of education that such an 
inquiry drew together not only all the principal teachers’ 
and education authorities’ organizations and many of 
the recognized learned and professional bodies, but also 
such institutions as the Federation of British Industries 
and the General Federation of Trade Unions. In spite 
of its varied and representative character, however, the 
Committee suffered the usual disadvantages of an un- 
official or semi-official body. It had to collect its informa- 
tion by means of questionnaires—a method which is 
always attended by a certain risk, since, to quote the re- 
port, a questionnaire may either be thrown into the waste- 
paper basket or be put under a heap of papers,“ where 
it can no longer be either an offence or a reproach.” 


Education and 
Industry : 


J^ view of that disadvantage, we think the Committee 

was wise to avoid setting forth conclusions which 
might be regarded crystallized and dogmatic. The whole 
inquiry has, however, translated the 


E sentiment of “ education and industry 
Points i must come together ” into the realms 


of practical possibility, and has shown 
that, while both sides may occasionally be vague as to 
their desires, there is, in industry, “ an overwhelming 


body of opinion as to not only the desirability but the 
absolute necessity of an adequate technical education.” 
It has shown, too, how ill-co-ordinated are the parts of 
our educational machinery. In our view these two out- 
standing points are, in themselves, a strong justification 
for the Committee’s appeal that complete stock should 
now be taken (presumably by the Board of Education) 
of the present condition of technical education. 


T Report falls into three main divisions. The first 

deals with the changes which have come about 
since the question was last adequately examined—more 
than forty years ago. The advent of a 
scientific age, the increase of foreign 
competition, the development of large- 
scale operations, and the tendency of standardization 
towards mass production, are all touched upon. These, 
with their resultant organization of salaried experts and 
graded stratification of subordinates, have in many 
cases displaced the old family business tradition. 
Education is therefore faced with new problems, and 
industry (since ‘‘ no business can live on its traditions ’’) 
must turn more and more to the educational side of its 
problems. The second division is a report collated by 
the Federation of British Industries, and is of particular 
value because it is the result of a questionnaire sent out 
by the Federation to its members and may therefore be 
regarded as a purely industrial view of the educational 
problem. Finally, there is the exceedingly useful 
division in which is briefly summarized all the informa- 
tion collected from Local Education Authorities. 
technical institutions, and schools of art. The Report 


Divisions of 
the Report. 


— — or 
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(price one shilling) may be obtained from the A.T.T.I. 
Office, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


“ T MAINTAIN strongly,” writes a contributor to the 
Cambridge Review, ‘‘ that industry neither gets the 
best men from Oxford and Cambridge, nor her just 
proportion ; secondly, that to those 
she does get she seldom gives a fair 
chance.” The article is a reasoned plea 
for a higher conception of a business career, with its 
opportunities “ for real social service and the working 
out of ideals and the fullest leadership.” Some of the 
blame for the present state of things, the writer of the 
article places on the shoulders of the teaching staff of the 
older universities. ‘“‘ The average don remains essentially 
the academic specialist, who knows little of the world 
and who sometimes glories in his ignorance of everyday 
things.” His claim that Oxford and Cambridge can 
provide leaders of broad sympathies and enlightened 
ideas, whose outlook is “ the human rather than the 
economic,” will be conceded. We would suggest, however, 
that in these impoverished days the art of creating wealth 
must not be overlooked, and that the men of scientific 
training should also be regarded as a natural asset. 


Industry and 
the Universities. 


Te Board of Research Studies at Cambridge has 
published its Report for the period, Easter, 1926, 
to Michaelmas, 1927. This important Report will be 
published in future at the commence- 
per iey ment of the Michaelmas Term. The 
` number of registered research students 
at the end of the Easter Term, 1927, was 272, and the 
degrees granted during the period covered by the 
Report were 72 Ph.D’s, 5 M.Sc’s, and 6 M.Litt’s. A 
new departure is the issue of an annual publication 
containing short summaries of approved dissertations ; 
this has been distributed to universities, libraries, and 
others concerned. The subjects most favoured by 
research students are physics (35), mathematics (25), 
organic chemistry (26), English (21), physical chemistry 
(20), history (20), bio-chemistry (19), botany (18). 
Research students are drawn from universities through- 
out the world. The largest contribution is, of course, 
from Cambridge itself, 91. The universities of the 
Dominions are well represented, and 31 are from 
American universities. The list of subjects of researches 
published in the Report is specially interesting, covering 
as it does almost the whole field of knowledge. We 
regret to note, however, that education is not represented 
in the list. 


A NEW country such as Canada appreciates to the 

full the national importance of scientific research. 
The progress of agricultural research in Canada, as 
revealed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale in an 
article published in The Times, is 
surprising. “‘ In Canada,” he says, 
“ agricultural research is no longer ignored as a mere 
plaything of unpractical professors. It is recognized 
as a prime mover in the production and the preservation 
of the crops and herds of the Empire.” A remarkable 
picture is drawn of the war which Canada has relentlessly 
waged against tuberculosis in cattle, rust in wheat, and 
other animal and plant diseases. The mother country, 
as Dr. Grisdale acknowledges, is doing its part in this 
great work. On our teachers in secondary schools and 
universities, and even in elementary schools, the 


Triumphs of 
Research : 
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responsibility rests to detect and encourage those 
qualities of imagination and originality which may lead 
to new scientific discoveries. 


HE same lesson of the value of scientific research 
was emphasized hy Mr. Ormsby-Gore in a speech 
at the dinner of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. Half the area under the 
British crown in tropical Africa re- 
mains unproductive and practically 
uninhabited because we cannot conquer the tsetse fly. 
Progress would be more rapid, he suggested, if the men 
were available for research appointments. Sir Alfred 
Mond, speaking on the same occasion, also referred to 
the “ definite shortage of scientific men in this country,” 
which was hindering research work. His great in- 
dustrial company—the Imperial Chemica! Industries— 
is approaching headmasters with the view of selecting 
bright boys stil] at school for eventual employment in 
the company’s enterprises. By the same token, the 
company hoped to make science a career, like the Bar 
or medicine. To compete with our rivals, such as 
Germany, we must be prepared to provide both men and 
money with comparable prodigality. As regards com- 
parative standards of ability, Sir Alfred Mond has 
always maintained that the British people have no reason 
to take second or third place in the international race. 


Recruitment 
for Research. 


E have watched with considerable interest the 
efforts made by the chief Associations of Teachers 
towards closer co-operation. The formation of the Joint 
Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations some years ago was a step 
in the right direction, and the existence 
of this Committee has been of very great advantage to all 
the constituent bodies. It was inevitable that, sooner 
or later, the minds of educationists should reach out 
towards the wider ideal of a federation embracing all 
sections of teachers, entitled to speak with authority for 
the whole profession. The difficulties in the way were 
obvious. The National Union of Teachers, itself an 
association of associations, represented in the main the 
primary teachers, an increasing proportion being women. 
The secondary associations, with a total membership of 
about one-eighth of that of the N.U.T., were organized 
as Headmasters and Headmistresses, Assistant Masters 
and Assistant Mistresses. The N.U.T. had already 
dropped its old title of ‘‘ Elementary ” and had begun 
to make provision for secondary teachers as well, 
though its machinery for giving them representation 
was somewhat cumbrous, and such teachers possessed 
no autonomy. The question then was: Could these 
bodies, with divergent and sometimes opposing aims, 
learn to work together with a view to still closer co- 
operation later on? An enthusiastic minority thought 
that this was possible, and it was owing to the efforts, 
uncoordinated as they were, of various individuals in 
several of the associations, that the idea of something 
more formal began to take shape. 


Federation : 


[' would scarcely be correct to assign the whole credit 

for this movement to any particular body. Even 
before 1922, when the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters altered its Articles of 
Association to allow of reduced sub- 
scriptions for ‘‘ dual members,” in- 
formal discussions had been going on, and in 1924 the 


The Joint Six: 


j 
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Assistant Masters’ Executive authorized the sending of 
a letter on the subject to the N.U.T. Possibly asa result 
of this the N.U.T. annual conference in 1925 instructed 
its Executive to initiate negotiations for a scheme of 
federation. Later it was agreed to set up a Joint 
Committee representing the N.U.T.. the four secondary 
associations, and the A.T.T.I., and the first meeting 
was held in October, 1925. The question of the possi- 
bility of making a definite reduction of subscription for 
dual members was first considered, but it soon became 
evident that this would have to form part of a larger 
scheme if it were to come into operation, and therefore 
for more than a year the Joint Six has been discussing 
various aspects of the federation question. The main 
difficulties have been that every association is naturally 
anxious to retain the greatest possible measure of 
autonomy consistent with membership of a federation, 
that the smaller associations feel there is danger of their 
being greatly outnumbered on a mere counting of heads, 
and that a fairly strong section of the N.U.T. has not yet 
relinquished the idea that the Union itself may succeed 
in becoming ‘‘ one big union,” inclusive of all teachers. 


V HILE we do not for a moment wish to minimize 

these difficulties, we are surprised to note that 
the Executive of the N.U.T. has decided to ask Con- 
ference to release it from the obligation 
imposed upon it in 1925. This would 
seem to imply that the N.U.T. repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Six are convinced that no further 
progress can be made. Indeed, the word “ breakdown ”’ 
has been used, and it is added that this is purely one of 
mechanical difficulty and does not arise from lack of 
goodwill. This action of the N.U.T. must, we think, 
be regarded as unfortunate and precipitate. It has been 
suggested that the crux of the situation is that no 
federation embodying the “one big union” idea is 
acceptable to the secondary associations, and that the 
N.U.T. is unwilling to abandon recruiting among teachers 
who would find a more natural home in one or other 
of the secondary associations. Even so, it seems early 
to abandon such a promising movement. The pro- 
fession as a whole would gain enormously if it could 
speak with a united voice, and hence any association 
which gives up efforts to bring this about must lay itself 
open to the charge of unstatesmanlike conduct. We find 
the phrase “ mechanical difficulty ° a curious one in 
the circumstances. Given that certain ends are to be 
accomplished, machinery for their accomplishment can 
always be devised. It is a different matter, of course, 
if a scheme to effect federation is being discussed by 
persons, some of whom are innately hostile to the very 
idea. We incline to the view that the N.U.T. Executive 
has made a mistake, and we venture to hope that 
Conference will not accept its proposal. 


The Present 
Position. 


“THE announcement of the University of London 
Commissioners appointed by the Act of 1926, that 
December 24 was the last day for receiving representa- 
tions on the first draft of the new 


New Statutes Statutes stimulated feverish activity. 
for London ; ; : 
University: There is evidently a desire on 


the part of the Commissioners to 
shorten the period of suspense and to carry through the 
re-constitution with as little delay as possible. The 
main principles of the reconstitution were laid down by 
the Departmental Committee of the Board of Education, 


but the Commissioners were authorized by the Act to 
introduce any “ modifications which may appear to them 
to be expedient.” Thus the creation of the Council to 
control the finances of the University is now accepted as 
settled policy, even by those who at an earlier stage of 
the discussions were strongly opposed to this innovation. 


There remain, however, many contentious questions, 


either left open by the Departmental Committee, such as 
the appointed area for the University, or susceptible of 
modification ; and on these questions the opportunity 
afforded by the Act for representations to the Com- 
missioners has not been neglected by the bodies and 
persons interested. 


PO of the University, composed of the 
graduates, by adopting, in May, 1926, three 
resolutions antagonistic to the main principles of the 
reconstitution, prejudiced its influence 
React iy . in making representations to the Com- 
"missioners. At this time—soon after 
the publication of the Report of the Departmental 
Committee—no one foresaw that the Government would 
act so promptly and effectively in implementing the 
recommendations of the Committee. Dr. Graham 
Little, the M.P. of the University, championed vigorously 
in the House of Commons the views of the malcontent 
graduates, but, owing to the fact that the Labour Party, 
in opposition in 1926, had appointed the Departmental 
Committee when in office in 1924, opposition to the Bill 
was foredoomed to failure. When the draft statutes 
were produced, the Standing Committee of Convocation 
was disposed to allow them to pass through Convocation 
without serious comment. After lively discussion at the 
October meeting, this policy was reversed, and we 
understand that important suggestions for the modifica- 
tion of the Statutes will be brought before Convocation 
at the meeting to be held on the 17th of this month. 


OY E innovation proposed by the Commissioners—not 
at the suggestion of the Departmental Committee 
—is to give the Senate the power to deprive a graduate 
of his degree for immoral, scandalous, 
or disgraceful conduct. Fortunately, 
the occasion for any such action on the 
part of the University seldom arises, and the University 
has survived for nearly a century without this power. 
If a degree is regarded merely as a certificate of intellec- 
tual attainment, deprivation on moral grounds may be 
regarded as illogical. But if a degree is the passport to 
membership of a honourable society, with a share in its 
government, a different view may be taken. We do not 
think that the Senate will act in an arbitrary way in 
exercising this new power, or will take an extreme view in 
the case of offences of a political character. Public opinion 
on moral questions changes so rapidly that the University 
will probably show no desire to pronounce ex cathedra on 
some classes of offence. But the Englishman’s right to 
be heard in his own defence before sentence is pronounced 
ought surely to be safeguarded, and we cannot doubt 
that as the result of discussion in Convocation and else- 
where the drafting of the Statute will be improved. 


Deprivation of 
Degrees. 


EYOND an announcement that the Local Authorities 
concerned are dealing sympathetically with ques- 

tions of the closing and widening of roads on the 
Bloomsbury site acquired by the University of London, 
no information is at present available as to the general 
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lines of development. Pending the reconstitution of 
the University, it is undesirable that 


The binding decisions should be taken. 
wae aa But the whole question is open for 


discussion, and Prof. A. E. Richard- 
son’s contribution at a meeting of the University Union 
Society deserves more than a passing reference. This 
distinguished architect pleaded for an external as well 
as an internal “ shape.” On the question of an archi- 
tectural feature, he expressed a dislike for domes as 
useless and wasteful. But the last word has not been 
said on this question. The Vice-Chancellor’s plea for a 
“skyline ” demands more than a plain façade. Would 
not Prof. Richardson admit that with modern building 
resources an architectural feature could be designed, both 
useful and beautiful? A great responsibility rests on the 
University to its own members, to its benefactors, to its 
future neighbours, including the Bntish Museum, and to 
London itself, to make the best use of this important site. 


CHAMPION for examinations has come forward in 
the person of Sir Josiah Stamp, and the occasion 
was an address at the City of London College. One must, 
of course, discount to some extent 
Examinatiens. what is said on this subject at a dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates. 
Sir Josiah Stamp was, however, explicit. “ Examina- 
tions had their limitations,” he said, “ but they were an 
extraordinarily important feature in modern life, and 
he knew of no substitute for them.” He argued that 
examinations demand systematized knowledge, as con- 
trasted with the “ sloppiness °” of thought, which is so 
common. That dictum, we would suggest, is more true 
of some subjects than of others. The criticism which 
teachers direct towards the general system of examina- 
tions are practical rather than theoretical, and relate to 
standards, choice of subjects, types of questions in 
relation to the ages of the candidates, control by 
external authorities, and relation of examinations to 
teaching. On these vexed questions, Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
general benediction throws no light, but may serve 
as an encouragement to those who are endeavouring to 
improve the system. 


EAN INGE, in his Norman Lockyer Lecture to the 
British Science Guild on “ Scientific Ethics,” 
maintained his usual high standard of bold and pro- 
vocative thought. This subject is not 
roa directly educational, but some of the 
questions discussed have an educational 
bearing ; for example, the old question between aristo- 
cracy and democracy, the question which Nietzsche 
raised with scorn and fury, “ whether we ought not to 
aim at the perfection of the élite at the cost of sacrificing 
the mass who are incapable of being elevated.” Under 
the Christian dispensation, the world has accepted the 
intrinsic value of every human soul. That conception 
has reacted on slavery, charity, and education. On this 
occasion, the Dean approached the issue from a scientific 
standpoint. He is not prepared to vote for either the 
aristocratic or the democratic view without qualifica- 
tion. ‘‘ But since,” he says, ‘‘ aristocracies always tend 
to die out, I think the wise eugenist will aim at raising 
the intrinsic value of the whole population, whether or 
not it may seem desirable to segregate an AI class by 
more careful selection.” This conclusion fortunately 
accords with our educational practice and theory. 
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ORD EUSTACE PERCY, in an important address 
on “The Problem of Economy in a Spending 
Department,” appeared to be well satisfied with a ten 
per cent reduction in the cost of central 
educational administration in recent 
years, He explained that £38.000,000 
goes as grants-in-aid to the Iocal Authorities, and a 
further {28,000,000 is provided by the rates. Of this 
vast total, {13,000,000 is spent in overhead charges. It 
is astonishing to learn that fuel, light, and cleaning cost 
13s. 6d. per child—nearly as much as the whole cost of 
elementary education in earlier days. Eight shillings 
is spent on repairs, Ios. on rates, and Ios. on adminis- 
tration; but only 5s. or 7s. on books, furniture, and 
equipment. “A great deal of money was wasted in the 
provision of cheap text-books because they were cheap. 
As a result the text-books had often to be changed.” 
On the question of higher education, he made the 
important announcement that he saw the prospect of 
getting a scheme for grammar schools which would 
provide places for about one in five of the children 
reaching the age of 11 in the elementary schools. 


Educational 
Expenditure. 


“TBE story told of some visitors to Oxford who were 
enabled to see Dr. Jowett, the famous Master of 
Balliol, by the simple expedient of throwing stones at 
his study window, is possibly apocry- 
i ord at phal. London had the privilege of 
i seeing his successor, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, 
under pleasanter conditions, for he gave an address to 
the Parents’ Association on “The Parent and the 
University,” full of wisdom and sound advice. He said 
that out of the conditions of freedom and liberty which 
Oxford offered to youth, most of them were able to 
produce something perfectly wonderful. Many, he 
admitted, suffered from that uncommon disease, a 
plethora of money. Anybody ought to manage at 
Oxford on £250 a year. He regarded £300 as an outside 
figure, and if a student had more, the parents were 
asking for trouble. The age of seventeen was too young 
for the commencement of the University course, but 
more students were coming up at eighteen than used to 
be the case. The Master made a kindly reference to the 
position of boys who were eighteen at the time of the 
Armistice. Undoubtedly they suffered a great nervous 
and physical strain. 


R. L. R. LEMPRIERE, medical officer of Hailey- 
bury College, gave an interesting lecture at the 

Royal Institute of Public Health, on “ The Health of 
Health of the Public School Boy.” He denounced 
Public Schools. the popular notion that health in 
schools was largely a question of 
infectious diseases. Weights should be taken twice a 
term so that special observation may be directed on 
boys who show loss of weight not to be accounted for by 
ordinary causes. More weaklings enter public schools 
nowadays than formerly, and this lowers the averages. 
There was not much improvement to record in guarding 
schools against infections ; but if the total number of 
epidemics increased, he was sure there would not be a 
greater number of cases, and in measles, at any rate, 
severity would be lessened. The suggestion that boys 
and girls should be asked not to attend parties one week 
before returning to school, he regarded as futile. Opera- 
tions for appendicitis were the most common at schools. 
Pneumonia was rarely dangerous to boys, and the 
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importance of heart disabilities has been much exag- 
gerated, many cases righting themselves after puberty. 
The nervous type of disease was not on the increase, as 
some thought. He emphasized the importance of nasal 
breathing and the necessity of examining boys’ eyesight 
every two years. 


WE referred briefly, in our issue for November, to 
the progressive and ‘effective policy of the 
Administration in the mandated territory of Western 
EPRE ME Samoa in regard to educational matters. 
Western Samoa. Incidentally we mentioned the fact 
=- that a Royal Commission had been 
appointed to inquire into the pros and cons of the 
political agitation which had been going on in the 
mandated area. We have now seen a copy of a cabled 
summary of the report of this Royal Commission, and 
we are glad to note—for the sake of the good name of 
the British Empire, which was involved in the com- 
plaints broadcast throughout the world—that the 
Administration is entirely exonerated from the charges 
of extravagance and dictatorship and interference with 
native customs which had been levelled against it. 
Particularly in regard to the charges of extravagance in 
public expenditure, the Royal Commission not only 
found wholly in favour of the Administration, but 
commented severely on the inexcusable carelessness and 
gross recklessness of the statements made by some at 
least of those. responsible for the really dangerous 
agitation among the islanders—an agitation which in- 
volved, the Royal Commissioners suggest, ‘‘ an organized 
and deliberate attempt to frustrate and render abortive 
the activities of the Administration.” We hope the 
Administrator will be encouraged by this verdict to 
“carry on’’ with the educational and other reforms 
with which he is seeking to make the Samoan, not a bad 
copy of a European, but a better Samoan. 


| fi these impoverished days, with agriculture in a 
state of despair, it is refreshing to read of an agri- 
cultural county establishing a village college. Cambridge- 
A Villans shire has that distinction, and the 
College village selected is Sawston. We hasten 

o add that without the benevolence 
of the Carnegie Trustrees and of private benefactors— 
including Messrs. Spicer, the owners of a paper-mill in 
the village—the scheme could not have been brought to 
fruition. The College is to be the centre for a graded 
system of schools and is to provide for the cultural and 
social needs of adolescents and adults. The grant of 
£5,500 of the Carnegie Trustees is to be used as a con- 
tribution to the cost of a hall, library, rooms for adult 
and agricultural education and a Warden’s house ; and 
the total estimated cost of the college is £14,000. A 
domestic science centre is to be provided. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interest by all concerned 
with education and should help to dispel the feeling that 
our rural communities have not had a fair share of the 
educational benefits so freely dispensed in recent years. 


poe G on the issue of the proposed new salary 
scales, and the accompanying Circular 76, by the 
Scottish Education Department, meetings of protest have 
i been held all over Scotland by the 
Scottish Salary Educational Institute. The grounds of 
Protests : : 
protest were summed up in a common 
viewing with alarm and apprehension as 


te 


resolution 
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constituting a serious menace to the interests of Scottish 
teachers: (1) The methods pursued by the Scottish 
Education Department in connection with, and prior to, 
the issue of the new draft minute affecting salaries ; 
(2) the provisions of the new draft minute which fail 
to meet the reasonable claims of non-graduate teachers, 
and which withdraw from certain other categories of 
teachers the protection which they have previously 
enjoyed ; (3) the implication of the language employed 
in the Scottish Education Department’s Circular 76.” 


E teachers’ complaint is that the procedure of the 

Education Department reduced to a farce the 
consultation with authorities and teachers which the 
Act of 1918 prescribes as an essential 
preliminary for the issue of scales by 
the Department. The Department 
laid down the condition that no change 
made in the salary scales should involve any increase 
in the financial obligations of the Education Authorities. 
That put a veto on any change in the position of the 
non-graduates, and made it impossible to alter the 
famous (or as some of the teachers would say, the 
infamous) footnote which left the raising of non-graduates 
to the graduate level at the option of the Authorities. 
(It seems that the teachers’ representatives sought to 
obviate this by generously suggesting the betterment of 
the non-graduates at the expense of the higher grades, 
but the Department ignored the offer.) Not only so, 
but the Department anticipated the discussion of the 
position by teachers and authorities by putting before 
them at the very beginning of their negotiations its own 
proposals for salary scales: really an extraordinary 
method of “‘ consulting ’’ the parties concerned. Then, 
adding insult to injury, it entirely disregarded the joint 
findings of the teachers and Authorities, and yet justified 
its high-handed methods by saying that these two 
parties had failed to come to any agreement regarding 
the scales for secondary school teachers. 


The Education 
Department’s 
Action : 


PART from the grievance of the non-graduate 
teachers, who have never ceased to agitate against 
the unsatisfactory position assigned to them in the scales 
Objections to of 1919 and continued in the present 
the Scales. scales, Scottish teachers are indignant 
at the treatment meted out to the 
occupants of the most honourable scholastic posts in 
Scotland. Unless the authorities exercise special 
generosity the headmasters of secondary schools will 
now be in a worse position than they were under the 
terms of the 1919 scales, as interpreted by the House 
of Lords’ decision in the case of the Rector of Perth 
Academy. The Secretary to the Education Department 
is reported to have declared his intention to safeguard 
the headmasters. But at the moment the teachers are 
too deeply distrustful of the Department to be reassured 
in anything that concerns salaries. For this state of 
mind the Department itself is not free from blame. 
Circular 76 speaks of the new scales as normal or 
standard, and that is being construed as a departure 
from the idea of “ minimum ” scales involving a menace 
to all teachers. The teachers may be reading more into 
the terms than is intended. So far as the uncertainty 
is one of words, it ought to be removed before the new 
scales come into operation. 
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J” a recent series of articles in the Glasgow Herald, 
Prof. F. O. Bower, who retired two years ago from 
the Chair of Botany in Glasgow University, after forty 
years of distinguished service, gave an 


T account of life and work in that 
in Seatinad. University at the time he began 


teaching. In summing up his im- 
pressions, he raised the question of future developments. 
The number of students, he pointed out, had been 
steadily increasing. There were 700 at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and 2,000 at the end. The 
numbers had doubled in the last quarter century, and 
Glasgow, with 4,781 students, was now one of the largest 
British Universities. If the rate of growth were main- 
tained, there would be 10,000 students in 1950 and 
40,000 in A.D. 2000. Apart from that problematic 
increase, the number was already so great as to create 
serious difficulties for teaching and research. Prof. 
Bower's suggestion was that if the public demand for 
university education were extended it might best be met 
by the foundation of universities in other centres, or of 
university colleges in or around Glasgow to relieve the 
university of the weight of elementary teaching. In point 
of fact, the beginnings of some such system as this are 
already evident in the various central institutions, some 
of which (like the Technical College) are affiliated with the 
University and others of which (like the Training College 
for teachers) might well be affiliated. So far as the arts 
classes are concerned, the solution of the problem is likely 
to be found in some re-organization of teacher training. 


"HE celebration of the diamond jubilee of the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society recalls the important part 
played by that Society in paving the way for the estab- 
lishment of the National Museum. 


LL Resear Valuable purchases of pictures, in- 
Wales. cluding some of the paintings of Richard 


Wilson, and of statuary, presented by 
Sir Goscombe John, were announced. The Director point- 
ed out how important these were to an institution which 
arranges its collections in order to teach the history of 
art. Public interest in the activities of the Museum 
is maintained by means of public lectures in all parts of 
Wales by experts on the staff. Dr. North has continued 
his geological publications by a monograph on “ Lime- 
stone,” following his monographs on “ Coal” and “ Slate.” 
These monographs have already proved of great interest 
and value to the industries concerned, and to students 
preparing for mining. appointments. A new group 
illustrating wild life in ancient Wales has been prepared 
by the keeper of zoology and his assistants. In the 
words of the report, “ This exhibit represents the high- 
water mark of achievement in this field of museum 
technique and is proving a great attraction. Its dramatic 
and vigorous quality is manifest, but it has an importance 
far beyond accuracy of delineation. It illustrates the 
exceptional advantages which this institution possesses 
of linking up for the benefit of the student and visitor 
the various branches of knowledge. Those who have 
spent some time in the Department of Archaeology 
studying the remains of early man can turn to this 
exhibit and see vividly brought before them the en- 
vironment in which his culture was developed.” 


[* would appear that the Welsh Language Report is 
to become a live issue in the public life of Wales. 
If this be so, it will be more fortunate than was the 
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Report on the Organization of Secondary Education 
in Wales, issued in 1920, of which, 


The Welsh after a series of public conferences, very 
Language little was heard, though the proposal 
Report : to set up a National Advisory Council 


_ for Education may be said to have 
arisen from the recommendations of the Report that a 
National Council for Education in Wales be set up. The 
Honourable Society of Cymrodorion, a body which has 
its headquarters in London and publishes a literary and 
archaeological quarterly called the Cymrodor, states in 
its annual report, in reply to a passage in the Report 
which stated that ‘ This Society appears to be more 
concerned with the skulls of dead Welshmen than with 
the brains of the living,” that the Report, whilst it is 
not lacking in appreciation of the work done by the 
society generally, appears to overlook the fact that the 
society has a limited function, namely, the encourage- 
ment of literature, art, and science, as connected with 
Wales. To the criticism that “ The Cymrodorion Society 
included among its members many persons who could 
not speak the Welsh language and who, therefore, found 
in its antiquarian side sufficient to satisfy all the demands 
made upon them by their country,” they reply that the 
society was one of the first to take practical steps for 
the recognition and utilization of the language in 
elementary education in Wales. 


HE Central Welsh Board devoted one session of its 
half-yearly meeting to a discussion of the Report. 
The result was an instruction to its Executive to con- 
mids tha Cartel sider and report on the advisability 
Welsh Board, Of asking the University of Wales, for 
purposes of matriculation, to make 
Welsh an alternative to Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, 
and a decision to join with other national bodies in 
setting up a committee to implement the Welsh Language 
Report. Prof. Gruffydd, a signatory to the Report, 
said that the secondary schools of Wales had made much 
more progress in the teaching of Welsh than the ele- 
mentary schools. He thought the teaching of Welsh 
in schools was an emotional and sentimental question, as 
well as an educational one. Two papers were set in 
Welsh in the examinations of the Central Welsh Board. 
One paper was set on the assumption that the pupil 
had a native knowledge of Welsh; the other was one 
that might be taken by a pupil who had started Welsh 
late in life. He regretted to find schools in North Wales 
taking the easier paper for the sole reason that they might 
give more time to English. Pupils should be given a 
choice as to whether they took English or Welsh as the 
language on which they wished to be examined on the 
native language basis. At a very representative 
meeting of all Welsh Local Education Authorities, 
convened at Cardiff under the Federation of Education 
Committees of Wales and Monmouthshire, it was 
decided to set up a National Committee consisting of 
representatives of the Federation, the Central Welsh 
Board, the Welsh County Schools Association, the Welsh 
University Council, Associations of Assistant Teachers, 
the National Union of Welsh Societies, the Theological 
Faculty, and the Training Colleges. 


NEMPLOYMENT of teachers has now reached a 
point in Wales when it is beginning to affect the 
policy of authorities in the matter of the appointment and 
conditions of service of teachers. So many ex-pupils of 
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secondary schools wish to obtain appointment as student 
teachers and as uncertificated teachers, 


Conditions ef that the Monmouthshire Authority has 
pation decided to allow a number of suit- 
in Wales. ably qualified persons to gain experi- 


ence by observation in its elementary 
schools for a term or two without payment. This may be 
thought likely to ease the position in Monmouthshire for 
the time being, but it will intensify the difficulty there, 
and in other areas, when these persons become appli- 
cants for posts as uncertificated teachers. The Rhondda 
and Mountain Ash Authorities have decided that 
teachers must retire from their service at 60. Deputa- 
tions to the Rhondda Authority pointed out that 
substantial losses to teachers in the amount of super- 
annuation would result, and that the system of promotion 
by seniority to headships combined with the very great 
excess of certificated teachers over vacancies to head- 
teacherships was resulting in the promotion age being 
pushed higher and higher, so that, in course of time, the 
period of effective service as head would become so small 
that such heads could not bring to bear the full influence 
of their experience on the organization of their schools. 
It will be remembered that, about a year ago, this 
Authority passed a resolution to the effect that all its 
teachers must become members of a Union. It will be 
of interest to observe what emerges from the conflict 
of these resolutions. Some years ago this Authority 
made an attempt at amelioration of the pressure of 
unemployment amongst teachers by terminating the 
services of its married women teachers; an important 
law case resulted which the Authority won on appeal. 
It has just been successful in an action at Assizes 
against a person seeking to bribe one of its members to 
vote for a candidate seeking an appointment in its 
service. The Cardiff Authority seeks to prevent applica- 
tion by head teachers of schools threatened with “ down- 
grading,” except where such head teachers have held 
their existing appointments for a reasonable period. 


J! is interesting to watch the progress of the com- 
paratively new Queen’s University in Belfast. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Livingstone, believes in publicity, 

and from year to year makes a detailed 


Dn statement of its affairs. This is a policy 
B kbe which might perhaps be advantageously 


followed by the other Irish universities. 
The number of full-time students this year is 1,176 as 
compared with 1,145 last year, there being 410 in arts, 
132 in science, and 348 in medicine. The financial 
condition has improved, but is not yet satisfactory. 
Its income for 1926-7, the latest available, was £76,988, 
or £66 per full-time student. In Bristol the corresponding 
figure is £154, in Birmingham £120, and in Aberystwyth 
{I15. The increased income has, however, enabled the 
Senate to revise the salaries of assistants, and to create 
lectureships in medieval French, medieval history, 
geography, dairy bacteriology, and fine arts: and 
assistantships in Spanish, agriculture, botany, and 
agricultural chemistry. An honours course in Celtic and 
a theological faculty have been instituted. Equipment 
_ and athletic grounds have been improved, but a con- 
siderable number of the University activities are being 
carried on in wooden huts, which do not last for ever. 
Dr. Livingstone made an interesting comparison between 
British and American universities. In education 
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America has nothing to teach us, its public schools in 
fact being markedly inferior. But in two respects we 
may learn from America. First, the attitude of business 
to the university is strikingly in advance of ours. At 
Harvard for example, the graduates School of Business 
can place all its students before they are trained and at 
excellent salaries. And, secondly, every visitor to America 
is impressed by the superb equipment of the univer- 
sities and by the public spirit which has munificently 
endowed them. 


MR GWYNN, the new Provost of Trinity College, 

Dublin, has addressed a number of public meet- 
ings this autumn, and a good impression has been created 
by the interest which he is taking in 


Pel bere the secondary schools. Speaking 
shel recently at a prize distribution, he 


entered a strong and eloquent plea for 
the retention of Latin as an essential subject in the 
Irish Free State secondary schools where, owing to 
recent changes, it has been seriously threatened. The 
so-called practical man sometimes said he saw no use 
for Latin. It was not a vocational subject. But how 
could he tell at an early age what a child’s vocation was 
to be? It might turn out that Latin would be just the 
best vocational subject a boy could have for his calling 
in life, nor had any subject been found in which ex- 
perience had discovered a better method of teaching 
or obtained better results in the general training of the 
young mind. He had a further criticism to make of 
secondary school teaching. From an experience of thirty 
vears as a university lecturer he found the chief weak- 
ness in the boys sent to Trinity College was a deficiency 
in powers of expression. This was a fault which he 
thought teachers should seriously consider and try to 
remedy. Clear ideas clearly expressed in good English 
was the greatest gift a school could confer on a would-be 
undergraduate or indeed on any pupil, and it was more 
than ever necessary at the present time of loose thought 
and slovenly speech. 


i? so happens that towards the end of the autumn 
term school functions, such as prize distributions 
and old boys’ reunions, are more frequent than at any 
other time of the year in Dublin, and 


cas Ph criticisms find expression on educa- 
: Scheel ary tional topics. This year there is a con- 
Curriculum sensus of opinion among representatives 


of both Catholic and Protestant schools 
that the secondary curriculum is too narrow and there 
is need of greater freedom. One of the mildest of the 
critics said that whatever happened he would always 
maintain the teaching of French in his school Another 
critic pointed out that the new secondary system had 
now been running for over three years, and it was 
possible to take stock and to determine its direction. 
It was perfectly plain that certain subjects which used 
to be regarded as essential in a secondary school received 
no encouragement from the Ministry, and were therefore 
being discouraged in practice. If this tendency continued, 
they having become optional subjects would fall more 
and more into the background, and would eventually 
disappear from many schools. The question is whether 
this was advisable. When the subjects are Latin, to 
say nothing of Greek, and French, to say nothing of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL SERIES ror SCHOOLS 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 


Book I. A FIRST BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO 1919 


With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 


Book II. A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO 1919 


With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 58. 6d. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts : 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 38.6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1919 3s. 6d. 


Book III. AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1923 


With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans 9s. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts : 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 38.6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 3s. 6d. 
Part III.—From 1714 to 1923. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Book I. THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY 


With 21 Illustrations and 53 Maps (of which 38 are Coloured). New Edition, 1925. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Book II. THE WORLD 


For JUNIOR STUDENTS 
With 57 Illustrations and 153 Maps (of which 69 are Coloured). Revised Edition, 1924. New Impression, 1927. 
Crown 8vu., 5s. 
This new edition has been thoroughly Revised and brought up to date in accordance with the decisions of the Peace Treaty. 
Chapters on some countries have been re-written and fresh chapters are given to such new States as Hungary, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugo-Slavia. 
The Maps have also been revised and boundaries have been altered so as to show the exact position of the new States, as 
well as the alterations in the boundaries of the old ones. 
All populations and other figures have been revised in accordance with the Census of 1921. 


Book III. THE WORLD 


For SENIOR STUDENTS 
With 277 Diagrams, Illustrations, and Maps (of which 99 are Coloured). New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1925. 
Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 

This edition has been brought up to date, both as regards subject matter and maps, in accordance with the terms of the 
Peace Treaty. Each new State is treated separately. In some cases new maps are given and new boundaries are shown 
as far as they have been definitely settled. 

All the facts and figures are in accordance with the results of the Census of 1921. 


Book IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


With 67 Illustrations and 114 Maps (of which 57 are Coloured). New Edition, 1926. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. 
This new edition contains alterations in the position of States and changes in boundaries. 
The facts and figures have been revised in accordance with the Census returns of 1921. 


Book V. A PRIMARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JOHN THORNTON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
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German, it is obvious that there is need for serious 
reflection. That these subjects are undoubtedly threat- 


ened can be seen by a most cursory glance at the. 


pamphlets containing the results of the annual examina- 
..tions. It would probably be more obvious still if, as in 
the old days, the Ministry would publish an annual 
. report of the work done in the secondary schools, and 
show the percentages of pupils taking satisfactory 
courses and passing the examinations in the various 
subjects. 


“THE High Court has decided that a parent cannot 
claim an allowance for income tax in respect of a 
daughter attending private music classes. Objections 
were urged that the daughter was not 
receiving full-time instruction in a 
university, college, school, or other 
educational institution, and that the teacher’s house, 
_even if it would be called an “ establishment,” was not 
one for education but for professional and vocational 
training: The judge fortunately did not stress the dis- 
tinction between education and professional or vocational 
training, relying on his ruling that the teacher’s house 
, was not an educational] establishment providing full-time 
instruction. Another interesting income-tax judgment 
in the High Court decided that the General Medical 
Council is not in a legal sense a “charity,” though 
discharging duties of a public character imposed by the 
legislature and tending indirectly to the protection of the 
_ public in receipt of medical treatment. Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt, in his judgment, remarked that the legislature 
nowadays would probably have placed the work in the 
hands of a Government department. This policy was 
_not adopted, however, for the registration of teachers, 
the work being entrusted to the teaching profession 
rather than to the Board of Education. The powers 
exercised by the Teachers’ Registration Council over 
professional education are less comprehensive than those 
exercised by the Medical Council in relation to medical 
education, a tribute to the better organization of the 
universities since the Medical Act was passed in 1858. 


income 
Tax. 


ROF. ROBERT McELROY’S article in The Times 

on “ Clio in the Schools—History and Patriotism 
—The Chicago Test,” should remove some misconcep- 
É tions on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The first text-books of American 
history used in American schools 
naturally showed an anti-British bias owing to the 
revolution which left behind the bitterness of civil war. 
This was followed by years of acute commercial conflict. 
Nor did our prolonged war with Napoleon tend to 
create a better atmosphere. But, in course of time, 
historians revised these text-books, not in the interest 
of America or of Great Britain, but in the interest of 
truth. “It was not so much what these text-books said 
about England as what they failed to say that distorted 
the story.” Thus George III was not necessarily 
representative of public opinion, as Sir George Trevelyan 
„demonstrated. We are glad to learn, on Prof. McElroy’s 
authority, that the text-book revisionists have won in 
America. * The world’s vision of a coming world-unity 
will be furthered if the historians of every land will cut 
‘out of their text-books all the unfair propaganda 
reminiscent of old efforts to make their nationals hate 
the nationals of other lands,” 


American 
History. 


ae ERS in city schools, and nowadays even in 

village schools, know to their cost something of the 
nervous wear and tear of exerting themselves against 
ugly and distracting noises from sur- 


Harmful rounding streets and roads. And if 
Preventable bis 
Noise. present conditions are bad for schools 


and colleges, still worse are they for 
hospitals and nursing homes. But the man in the 
street, especially if he happens to be driving a car that 
warns the pedestrian by means of a maddening hooter, 
feels no concern. Of course, he does not desire to inflict 
injury upon any one, and usually he has no idea that he 
is causing anything beyond slight personal annoyance. 
And now comes Prof. C. H. Spooner, a member of the 
American International Committee on Industrial Fatigue, 
declaring that the actual economic loss, coldly calculable 
in pounds or in dollars, which is caused by the horrible 
din amid which people have to work in factories and 
offices, reaches an astounding figure. He estimates that 
an enormous loss is due to impairment of working 
capacity, especially in the case of principal officials, whose 
capacity for clear thinking and hard work and energetic 
action is perceptibly weakened by the strain of incessant 
noise. If it can be demonstrated, as we have no doubt 
it can be, that the reduction of noise is a paying pro- 
position, we shall next hear of serious research in 
methods of dealing with noisy processes. The deliberately 
contrived noises of the streets are in a different category. 


HE National Adult School Union has issued its 
annual scheme of study for adult schools for the 
year 1928, under the title, “ The Word in the World.” 
This issue is the eighteenth in a series 
of annual lesson books. The first 
eight issues (1911-18) were each entitled 
‘ The Adult School Lesson Handbook.’ 
Later issues, including the latest, bear titles more clearly 
descriptive of the contents, though the characteristics 
of a lesson-book remain. The thought that runs through- 
out each course is a broadly religious one. The leading 
thought for the coming year is obviously the divine 
purpose in the world revealing itself in many ways—in 
the Bible, in art, in science, in history, in ever- 
renewing life, in Shakespeare, and in life’s common 
interests. As an example of the last-mentioned, we note 
in particular the lesson on the newspaper. As news- 
papers naturally do not criticize themselves adversely, 
and as other people cannot criticize them publicly 
without incurring the risk of irresponsible denunciation, 
the adult school—and we should say, for that matter, 
the secondary school also—is just the place for con- 
sidering the strength and weakness of the daily press. 
Many other lessons in this book are equally suggestive, 
and equally exhibit a breadth of view combined with 
an explicitly religious aim. 


A Contribution 
to Adult 
Education. 


Messrs. Barrp & TATLocK (LONDON), LIMITED, 14-15 Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1, have issued a new edition 
of Vol. I of their ‘‘ Standard Catalogue of Scientific Apparatus ’”’ 
dealing with chemistry. It is a sumptuous bound volume of 
more than eleven hundred large pages, and should certainly be 
seen by all who are responsible for laboratory equipment. The 
apparatus listed is illustrated, and in many cases there are 
detailed descriptions of the mode of working. There is a full 
index, including references to other volumes of the Catalogue. 
Vol. I covers chemistry (general, physical, and industrial) and 
meteorology. 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS Ẹ 


a 


French for Young Beginners 


By Marc Ceppi. 


Illustrated by H. M. Brock 


In response to many requests from teachers, Mr. Ceppi has prepared an introductory book suitable for quite young 
children who are beginning French. The lessons—twenty-six in all—are built up from a series of clear and clever 
full-page drawings by H. M. Brock. The book also includes “lectures ” based on the illustrations, pronunciation 
practice, a list of verbs, and full vocabularies. It is almost needless to add, in the case of a book by Mr. Ceppi, that 
the author has succeeded in making the lessons thoroughly attractive and interesting. 


Ready shortly. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 


Graduated Exercises 


in French Grammar 
By B. Yandell, M.A., 


HEAD OF MOD. LANGS. DEPT., CLIFTON COLLEGE. 
Designed to secure sufficient drill in the application of 
grammar with a minimum expenditure of time, and carefully 
graded in stages up to School Certificate standard. 


Price 2s. 


Chérau: Veillées Gasconnes 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A., 


HEAD OF MOD. LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 
This first volume of a new series, Mattres Conteurs, contains 
four stories from Gascony, told in masterly fashion and with 
true Gascon verve. The editor has added brief notes, short 
passages for reproduction, and complete word and phrase 
lists. The book is intended for a term’s reading. 
A second volume, Contes du Midi, is nearly ready. 


Price about 1s. 4d. 


Students Notes on 


European History, 1494-1815 
By J. G. Altham, M.A., 


HEADMASTER, JNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 


The previous volume covering the years 1789-1918 has been 
widely welcomed. ‘‘ The plan of the book,” to quote the 
Scottish Educational Journal, “is highly original.. . 
Crammed with valuable material. . . . Absolutely reliable 


Price 2s. 6d. 


De Gente Romana 
By M. L. Newman, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SHEFFIELD 
A new Latin Course for beginners intended to provide three 
or four terms’ work. The presentation of the material is the 
outcome of twenty-five years’ teaching experience, the 
method adopted being a blending of the “ traditional ” and 


the *“* modern.” 
Price about 2s. 


More Unprepared Latin 


Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


The editor’s previous book of passages for School Certificate 
and Matriculation published under the title of Unprepared 
Latin (fourth edition, 2s.) has proved so popular that a 
companion volume has been called for. Though every piece 
is different, this collection is exactly like its predecessor, 
which the A.M.A. described as ‘‘ the best book of its kind.” 


Price 2s. 


Some New Light 


on Chaucer 
By Prof: J. M. Manly 


“ It is not too much, I think, to say that Professor Manly 
has in some cases shown to us, and in others suggested, quite 
a new Chaucer. . . . The book is indispensable to Chaucer 
scholars, and it will be welcomed by many others who... 
like to read for themselves and get at things as they were.” 

—Dr. G. G. COULTON in The Observer. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Bell’s Concise Latin Course 


[New] Part II 
E. C. Marchant, M.A., and F. H. Philpot, B.A., 


SUB-RECTOR, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


ASSISTANT MASTER, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


This book provides an entirely new continuation of the well-known Concise Latin Course, Part I [Seventeenth 
edition, price 3s.], but is so arranged that it may equally well be used after any other first-year course. It includes 


all the syntax that can be covered in the second year of Latin, including relative clauses in Oratio Obtiqua. The 
| rules are stated in the plainest language, without the use of technical terms of grammar. All the exercises are 


kept as simple as possible. Now Ready. Price 3s. 


Complete or Subject Catalogues post free on request 


| G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Sır Huco Hirst, Bart., Chairman of The General Electric 
Company, has been elected to succeed Sir Richard Gregory 
as President of the Decimal Association. 


THE Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Education, has appointed 
with effect from January 1, 1928, Mr. J. Yates, O.B.E., at 
present Principal Officer of the Ministry of Education, to be 
an Assistant Secretary to that Ministry. 


THE President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P., Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board, to be Chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Examinations for Part-time 
Students, in place of the Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., M.P., 
who has resigned the Chairmanship in view of his appoint- 
ment to the Indian Statutory Commission. 


Dr. P. C. Buck, director of music at Harrow School, who 
has accepted appointment as adviser in music to the 
London County Council, has given twenty-six years’ 
service to the school. The esteem and affection which he 
has gained was shown by the demonstration which took 
place at the end-of-term concert of the School Musical 
Society. It is proposed to present a portrait of Dr. Buck 
to the school. His successor is to be Dr. R. S. Thatcher, 
director of music at Charterhouse. 


Miss Lyp1A BARTON has been appointed headmistress 
of the Skinners’ Company's Girls’ School, Stamford Hill, 


in succession to Miss E. Newton, who retired at the end of 
the Christmas Term, after being headmistress for twenty- 
seven years. Miss Barton is an old pupil of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith, and obtained her degree 
(Hons. History, second class, London) from Westfield 
College. She joined the staff at Blackheath in 1917 as 
senior history mistress, after having filled a similar position 
at Shefheld High School for two years, and in 1925 she 
became senior mistress. 


Mr. W. Coates has been appointed County Education - 
Officer under the Hampshire County Council, in succession 
to Mr. David Cowan, who retires after thirty-four years’ 
tenure of office. Mr. Coates received his early education in 
a primary school—Lancaster Wesleyan School. He was 
transferred later to the Lancaster Grammar School and 
passed on to Cambridge as a scholar. He graduated with a 
second class in Part II of the Natural Science Tripos and 
commenced his administrative career under Mr. P. Sharp 
at St. Helens. He has also given service on the adminis- 
trative staff of Cheshire County Education Office. 


$ + bd 


THE death of Lord Kenyon, Pro-Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, has removed a personality of great 
influence in higher education in Wales. Educated at Eton 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, and with a residence 
near Whitchurch, Salop, he devoted thirty-five years of 
his life to important national cultural movements in the 
Principality. He became interested in the work of the 
University of Wales through contact with the University 
College of North Wales, of which he was President. After 


(Continued on page 22) 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1927-8 


November 2 to February 28 


Course for Foreign Students: 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 150 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF . STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITÉ DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 
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PITMAN’S Educational Books 


SOME RECENT ADDITIONS 
to the Secondary Schools List 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


FROM IDEA TO REALITY 
Its place in History and in the World of To-day by Rosert Jones, D.Sc., ai 
S. S. SHerMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Department, League of Nations Union 
With a Foreword by Lord CeciL. 


An Attractive, Readable, and Stimulating Account of the History, Aims, and Work of thè League. 


An Ideal Handbook 


for Teachers who desire to incorporate the subject with history teaching. 


Cloth Gilt, with many Illustrations. 


GEOGRAPHY 
THROUGH PICTURES 


Each Book in Foolscap 4to, cloth. 
By L. Bretrte, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


Junior Book. 79 pages. 2s. 6d. Now Ready. 
Senior Book. Ready shortly. 


InpivipuaL Carps. With Picture and Questionnaire. 
40 in portfolio. 2s. 6d. 


This strikes an entirely new note in Geography teaching. The 
letterpress has been most carefully prepared by a highly exper- 
ienced teacher of geography, graded as to difficulty. The illus- 
trations have been specially drawn by Mr. J. Littlejohns, R.B.A., 
A.R.B.C., a well-known Academy exhibitor. and the author of 
many well-known books on Art. The series will comprise junior 
and senior pupils’ books and a teachers’ book. 

** We like this book and we are sure it will interest all young 
people who are introduced to it. . . . The pictures are windows 
through which boys and girls unable to go abroad can see the 
test of the world and the questions help them to notice lots 
of things.” —Scottish Educational Journal. 


THE GROUNDWORK 
OF ECONOMICS 


By H. A. Sitverman, B.A. (Econ.). 
In crown 8vo. Cloth, 216 pages. 4s. 6d. 


This is an elementary general treatment of economics up to the 
standard of London University Matriculution. A valuable and 
unusual feature of the hook is the exhaustive questionnaire, 
to which there is added as supplement the Points Essential to 
Answers. This last feature will be particularly useful, not only 
to the private student, but also to the ordinary class pupil; 
and last, but not least, to the teacher. 


Test Questions. 52 pages. Is. 6d. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 


By Smeon Potter, M.A., B.Litt. 


This is a compendium of rules and practice in English, specially 
designed to help foreigners studying the English language. The 
author, being a Professor of English at a forcign university, has 
had unusual opportunities to seize upon the special difficulties 
of forcign students in this connection. and a wide experience cf 
applying his conclusions. 


In crown 8vo, cloth,; 178 pages. 3s. 6d. 


5s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By A. H. Jameson, M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, King’s College, London, and M.T.M. Ormssy, 
F.R.C.Sc. (Dub.), M.Inst.C.E. 


Vol. I. ELemMentary SurveyiING AND Map PROJECTION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 164 pages, with diagrams. 5s. net. 


A textbook for students in Universities and for advanced classes 
in secondary schools. Both geometrical and_trigonometrical 
constructions are given for all pe mea 


A COURSE IN | 
VOLUMETRIC WORK 


By E. Crarx, B.Sc. 


‘“ Appears to be very suitable for Higher Certificate and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Candidate:, The selection of experiments 
is good, the instructions are clear and concise and the 
prin -iples of the various operations are adequat-ly explained.” 
— Journal of Education. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 152 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCE FOR 
COMMERCIAL AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By A. J. FaveLL, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. 


Prepared express'y to meet the needs of students prepiring 
for the eximin: itions in Commerce of the Royal Society of Arts 
and similar examining bodies. It covers the requirements of 
the Elementary and Intermediite examinations, is well illus- 
trated with specimen forms and documents, and contains a very 
good selection of examination questions. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 187 pages. 3s. 6d. 


A FRENCH 
CONVERSATION BOOK 


By E. T. Grirritus, M.A., L. es L., and Epwarp Hucu, 
M.A., Mus.Bac. 

A special feature of the book is the dramatic type of the 

passages contained involving a considerable amount of dialogue. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 110 pages. 2s. 6d. 


ART FOR ALL WATER-COLOUR SERIES 


By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 
Prepared on similar lines to the Artists’ Constructive DRawING Series. In three books. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


FLOWERS (now ready) 


LANDSCAPE (now ready). 


FRUIT (in prepiration) 


Descriptive Prospectuses and Select Lists for Secondary Schools will be sent on application (post free) 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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some years as a member of the University Court he became 
Junior Deputy Chancellor and later, on the death of 
Sir Isambard Owen, Senior Deputy Chancellor, an office 
which he held for ten years. When the University was 
reorganized, he became Pro-Chancellor and deputy to the 
Prince of Wales, who was Chancellor, and whom he installed 
in that office at a memorable national gathering at Cardiff 
in 1921. He gave to the problems of the University wide 
public experience and unflagging devotion, and was par- 
ticularly concerned, of late years, with the position of the 
Medical School at Cardiff in the organization of the Uni- 
versity—a problem of which, happily, the solution seems 
to be within sight. During his period of office he admitted 
about 4,000 candidates to degrees. For five years he was 
President of the National Museum in Wales, and the growing 
success of that institution is in no small measure due to 
his influential personal contacts, his administrative fore- 
sight, and his untiring zeal. In particular he was concerned 
with the linking up of the National Museum with the local 
county museums throughout Wales—a policy which has 
resulted in the revival and growing usefulness of the local 
institutions. He had been equerry and A.D.C. to the King, 
and was Lord-Lieutenant of Denbighshire. A member of 
the Welsh Land Commission he was later chairman of the 
Agricultural Wages Board. 


Ir is announced that Mr. G. H. Cowling, M.A., at present 
Reader in English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, has been elected to the Chair of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Melbourne, 
Australia. It is a remarkable fact that this is the fifth 
occasion within the last seven years on which a member 
of the staff of the English Department of Leeds University 
has been called to occupy a chair at another university. 
Prof. G. S. Gordon and Prof. J. R. R. Tolkien both left 


Leeds in order to take up positions at Oxford, the former 
as Merton Professor of English Literature, and the latter 
as Rawlinson and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at 
Pembroke College, while Mr. R. S. Knox became Associate 
Professor of English Language in the University of Toronto, 
and Mr. H. J. Davis followed him two years later to a 


similar position in the same University. It isa matter for 
congratulation that within a University which originated in 
a movement of a distinctively scientific and technological 
character there has been developed one of the most distin- 
guished schools now existing for the study of the English 
language and literature. Mr. Cowling is well known 
outside the University itself as the author of ‘‘ A Song of 
Yorkshire,” “ A Yorkshire Tyke,” and ‘ The Dialect of 
Hackness.” For some years Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society, he has edited the ‘‘ Transactions ” of the 
Society since Prof. Moorman’s death. But he has earned 
a still wider reputation as a Shakespearean scholar and 
critic. He is the author of ‘‘ Music on the Shakespearean 
Stage,” ‘“ A Preface to Shakespeare,” and of a valuable 
contribution in the recently-published book ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and the Theatre ’’ by members of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion. Last year he broke new ground with a critical study 
of Chaucer. A Leeds man by birth and education—he is 
an old boy of the Leeds Modern School—Mr. Cowling was 
engaged in commerce before he entered upon an academic 
career. He graduated at Leeds University in 1913, and 
was studying in Germany when the War broke out. He 
was commissioned in the Duke of Wellington’s West 
Riding Regiment, saw service with the 62nd Division in 
France, and was later a member of the Intelligence Staff. 
Since 1919 he has been on the academic staff of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, and is familar to West Riding audiences as 
an Extension Lecturer and as a tutor to the Workers’ 


Educational Association. 
ONLOOKER. 
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THE HEART OF SOCIALISM 


Letters to a Public School Man 
By HENRY S. SALT 


(Author of ‘Seventy Years Among Savages,” ‘‘Homo Rapiens,” etc.) 
= With Preface by LORD OLIVIER 


0 


HIS little book attempts to break down the 

ignorance and prejudice on the subject of 

Socialism still existing in the minds of some 
otherwise well-informed and educated people. 
In impersonal and logical style, yet charged with 
passionate idealism, the author deals with false 
ideas and sets out the true Socialist faith. 


CONTENTS 
Preface by Lord Olivier. 5. Incentives to Industry. 
1. Some Misapprehensions.| 6. Champions of Tresan, 
2. The Socialist Spirit. oe A eee Se CONA 
3. Concerning Doles. 8. The Last Refuge. 
4. The Residuum. 9. A New Heart. 


Price ls. from Booksellers, or, direct from the 
Publishers, Is. 2d. post free. 


(Catalogue gladly sent free on request.) 


I.L.P. PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
14 Great George Street, London, S.W.1 
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GEO. M. HAMMER « oo. in. 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS Furroses 

MEMORIAL 


EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
METAL AND STONE 
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Binding Cases 


FOR 


“The Journal of Education and 
School World ” 
1927 (Jan. to Dec.), 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4s. od. 
each; 1922, I92I, 1920, I919, or 1918, 2s. 6d. 
each ; 1917 and previous years, Is. 6d. each. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY, EC. 4 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887. 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 
B.5e., FOS, F.R.A.S: 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Eng.), 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B:Mus. | | 


B.A. 


At the B.A. Examinations, 1927, 


124. 


Students of 
University Correspondence College 


WERE SUCCESSFUL 


gaining 


PLACES IN HONOURS 


| 
FREE GUIDES | 
TO | 
: MATRICULATION, 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


Any one of these Guides or a Special Prospectus fòr 
Economics, Engineering, or Self-Education Courses may 
be had Post Free from THE SECRETARY, 


University Correspondence College, 
I4 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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EUROPEAN 


AND 


WORLD HISTORIES 


Handbook of Suggestions, 1927.—‘‘ Some knowledge of ancient history 
desirable.” 


ANCIENT WORLD STORIES 
By G. `H. REED, M.A. 
Containing Exercises and Questions. 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. in paper covers. 
Is. 3d. in cloth covers. 
This small volume aims at revealing a little of the Ancient World to 
children of about nine years of age, and is intended for class use during the 
eparatory stage before instruction in the ordinary course of British 
tory has been given. y 
The subject-matter deals not only with famous legends and stories of 
the great men of old, but with such interesting topics as Early Writing, 
Greek Art, Greek and Roman Games, a Roman Sea-Fight, &c. Old 
Testament history is frequently introduced. a 
Extensive use has been made of pictures in the presentation of the 
yr D aiia full-page and twenty small illustrations being included 
u the k. 


ANCIENT WORLD EMPIRES 
(Black’s History Pictures) 


Selected and edited by G. H. REED, M.A. In special 
detachable file portfolio. Price 1s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES are provided. EXPLANATORY 
NOTES’ draw attention to the chief features of the pictures and add 
inter:.siing information relative to them. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY 


By M. W. KeaTiNGe, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

A suitable text-book for candidates offering '‘ General History.” This 
volume provides a corrective to the study of history in ‘‘ prescribed 
periods.” It givesa continuous narrative into which the subjects which are 
studied intensively can be fitted. The book contains maps, illustrations, 
and a short bibliography. It is up-to-date, and includes the Great War. 


CITIES AND THEIR STORIES 


An Introduction to the Study of European History 

By EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Litt., and RHova POWER. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 12 illustrations and 5 maps. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This book tells in simple language the story of twelve famous cities 
from their foundation up to the present day. Each narrative is told round 
the main historical events in which the city played a part. There isa 
useful appendix of exercises and questions on each chapter. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


From the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Reformation 
By H. E. MARSHALL. 
Large crown 8vo, with maps. 
Price 5s. 

This book traces the gradual formation and subsequent development 
of the various European States, from the confusion created by the bar- 
barian invasion of the Roman Empire to the end of the Reformation 
period. The events and influences which have had most effect on the 
general development of Europe are chiefly recorded, and an endeavour has 
been made to present these principal events in as dramatic a form as 


possible. 
THE MAKING OF EUROPE 


A Geographic Treatment of the Historical Develop- 
ment of Europe 
By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and W. REES. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated with about 40 Sketch 
Maps. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

“ The authors of this text-book are to be congratulated on the boldness 
with which they have based thcir treatment of the historical development 
of Europe on geography. .. . We commend their work to all teachers, 
whatever their views or method may be. They will find much that is 
suggestive and stimulating in the book. The questions at the end of 
each chapter are an admirable feature of the book. Numerous charts 
and helpful maps add greatly to the student’s pleasure and profit.” 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 


4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Correspondence 


APPRECIATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


I have just read with pleasure the 7octh issue of The Journal 
of Education with the retrospective article on its long and honour- 
able career. Permit me as a retired schoolmistress and constant 
reader of, and occasional contributor to, The Journal to send 
my congratulations and grateful recognition. It has been a 
consolation to me amid many disillusions that one periodical 
at least has never capitulated to sensation or cheap popularity. 
I knew and honoured Mr. Francis Storr for many years, and 
wish you a happy occupancy of his competent chair. 


SUSAN CUNNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 
University Women’s Club, 


HEADMASTERS’ WIVES 


When a married man is a candidate for a headmastership, it 
is very usual for the governing body to make inquiries from the 
candidate’s referees about his wife, and to ask such questions 
about her as: “ Is she a real help-meet to her husband ? ”’ 


The governors of a new school in the Home Counties have 
recently gone a step further. It was suggested to selected candi- 
dates that they should take their wives with them, though they 
were left free to disregard this, if they thought fit. At the meet- 
ing held on December 8, the governors interviewed the candidates 
and then asked to see the wives of three. One of the questions 
put to the ladies was “ Are you willing to take boarders ? ” 

Is this the first step to making the headmastership of a school 
at which boarders are taken, a joint one for man and wife ? 
In orphanages and other similar institutions, it is, or used to be, 
not uncommon for a man and wife “ without encumbrance ” 
to be advertised for. Is this the next step ? 


CuRIOSITY. 


SCHOOL-PUPILS AND DEAFNESS 


Some time ago you were good enough to publish in your 
columns some simple hearing tests issued by the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf, and interest was shown in the 
matter by teachers all over the country. 


But we fear that the extent of partial deafness among school 
children is still greatly underrated, to the serious retardation of 
the children thus affected, who frequently do not know they are 
to any extent deaf. These children miss points in a lesson, make 
silly responses, and gradually become “‘ backward "’ just for the 
lack of the little aid which every teacher would give, if he or 
she realized the cause of the trouble. 


In a report recently issued of a test of school children in the 
State of New York, it is stated that 1.5 per cent of the children 
tested were found to be suffering from some defect in hearing 
power. If 1 per cent of the school in this country were similarly 
affected (and we believe this to be a conservative estimate) we 
should have over 56,000 children in the elementary schools 
alone requiring some exceptional treatment to enable them to 
benefit to the full of the educational advantages to which they 
are entitled. It is probable that fully half this number, 28,000 
to 30,000 need not only front seats in a good light, but also need 
further aid by training in lip-reading to supplement and render 
effective their amount of residual hearing power. 

Detection of partial deafness in early stages may mean a 
prevention of the progress of the affliction by proper medical 
attention ; it may mean the conservation of native intelligence 
by preventing it from becoming fogged by intermittent and 
uncertain hearing ; and it will enable public authonties, parents 
and friends to prepare for and find openings in employment 
which will not fail if the hearing becomes worse, and so safe- 
guard the industrial efficiency of the individual in after life. 


(Continued on page 26) 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHY 


Period of Renaissance and Reformation. By G. Homf, M.A.,late of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly History Mistress at Clapham High School, and 
St. Mary’s College, Paddington. In Two Parts. Price 28 each. 

These volumes contain, among other biographies, lives of Louis XI, Isabella 
of Castile, Columbus, Lorenzo di Medici, Savonarola, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Erasmus, Colet, Luther. Knox, Loyola, William the Silent, Admiral de 
Coligny, Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh, Drake. 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Part I. a.p. 312-811. By C. L. THOMSON. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 911-1270. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 38. 6d. 
Part III. 1270-1493. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 38. 6d. 
Part IV. 1493-1648. By C. M. ADY, M.A. 38. 6d 
Part V. 1648-1788. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 38. êd. 
Part VI. 1789-1914. By C. L. THOMSON and M. B. CURRAN. Ge. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 


By GEORGE GUEST. B.A. Headmaster of St. Paul's School, Bournemouth. 
In Two Parts. Now ready. Price 28. each. 


These biographies deal either with great historical characters treated 
especially in connexion with theirinfluence on the social life of theirtime or 
with great inventors, economists, and philanthropists. The subjects include 
among others, Wycliffe, Caxton, Gresham, Law, Jethro Tull, Arkwright, 
Stephenson, Cobbett, Cobden, Howard, Raikes, Lancaster, Robert Owen, 
Florence Nightingale. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S. Fully illustrated. 


THE CARMELITE SHAKESPEARE 


A scholarly, yet practical, school edition of Shakespeare’s plays, with 
Notes and Questions. 


Hamlet . si .. 18. 6d. +p von Like it .. n is 
Twelfth Night i 24 34. tt dd 

Julius Caesar . A Midsummer Night's Dream in 6d. 
The eecnen o Venice in King Lear 18, 64. 
Macbeth . . 18. ney y (Parti). .. 18. 6d. 
The Tompest om .. 1 Richard .. 18 64. 
Coriolanus a . 18 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF SHAKESPEARE 
By C. L. THomson. 18. 3d. 


Gives information regarding Shakespeare's biography, his metre, tests for 
the chronology of the plays, various editions, the Elizabethan Theatre, &c. 


PROSE TEXTS FOR JUNIOR FORMS 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON 

The Pilgrim's Progress. Part I. Quiliver’s Travels. 
The Piigrim’s Progress. Part II. Robinson Crusoe. 
Legends of Early Scotiand. Sir Reger de Coveriey. 
Legends of Early England. Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hellew. 
Legends ef Early Rome. Lives from Plutarch. 

These texts are intended for use during the first two years of the Secondary 
ae course, and the aim is to provide a standard of good written English. 
Price 18. each. 


PRECIS WRITING FOR SCHOOLS 


By C. L. THOMSON. 


This book contains about a year’s work in Précis for Beginners. The 
exercises are all of a literary character. 


Stories from Chaucer. 28. 
Selections from the Morte D’Arthur. 2s. 6d. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. By CHARLES LAMB. 18. 64. 


I. 330 5.c.-a.D. 1066 2s. 6d. Vv. 1603-1689 .. 2s. 6d. The Adventures ef Beowulf. is. 9d. 
II. 1066-1272 23. 6d. VI. 1689-1820 .. 38. 6d. Tales from the Faerie Queene. 2s. 6d. 
III. 1272-1486 2s. 6d. VII. 1820-1901 .. 38. èd. Hakluyt’s an ea Voyages. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 
IV. 1485-1603 2s. 6d. an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 38. 
; VOS Staris ion the Northern Sagas. Edited by A. F. Major and E. E. SPEIGRT, 
Complete Educational Catalogue sent Post Free on application. 38. 
LONDON: TEMPLE HOUSE, E.C.4, and 46 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C.4 
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Here are a few of the latest 


Tarrap Books 


which will be on view at the following Conferences : 
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The Educational Associations, at University College, Gower Street, London. 


The A.M.A., at Birmingham. 


The Classical Association, at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith, London. 
The Historical Association, at King’s College, Strand, London. 


English 
READERS OF TO-DAY 


Each volume 192 pages. ls. 6d. 
New Volumes 


Chapters from “ In India.” G. W. STEEVENS. 

Episodes from ‘‘ Farthest North.” FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

Episodes from ‘‘ Tbe Ascent of the Matterhorn.” EDWARD 
WHYMPER. 

A Book of Short Stories. 

Secrets of the Earth. STERLING CRAIG, M.A. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH STORY-WRITING 
A Book for Adventurers. Giving an account of how 


an ambitious experiment was carried out in class., 
By RosBeErT T. Lewis, B.A. 132 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. Each volume, with 
Introduction and Exercises, 28. 6d. 


New Volumes 


Essays of Yesterday. TREBLE and VALLINS. 
One-Act Plays of o-day—Fourth Series. J. W. MARRIOTT. 
More Essays of To-day. F. H. PRITCHARD. 


History 


THE BEGINNERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 
By J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. 
Enlarged. 224 pages. 2s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNERS’ MODERN HISTORY 
By J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 184 pages. 2s. 3d 

* It succeeds with admirable simplicity and lucidity in conveyin 

an idea of the general tendency of events during a millennium of rapid 
changes. It forms an excellent introduction to general modern 
history.” — Journal of Education, 

THE BEGINNERS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 408 pages. 4s. 


WEBSTER’S EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Revised for English Schools by A. C. W. EDWARDS, 
M.A. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Part I. caer are Times. To the Fall of Rome. 
Part II. Medieval and Early Modern Times. 478 paces. 5s. 
Part III. Modern Times. Fron: the Age of Louis XIV to 1923, 


460 pages. 5s. Part IJI can also be obtained in Two 
Sections, 38. each. 


New Edition, 


344 paces. 


Latin and Greek 
HARRAP’S CONNECTED LATIN READINGS 


Edited by ALEXANDER DuTHIE, M.A. A new series 

containing only the most interesting passages of each 

writer. Each volume contains about 50 pages of 

Latin text, with notes and vocabulary. 1s. 6d. each. 
First Volume Ready 


Readings from Livy: Syphax and Maeinissa 


LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. C. Ronpertson, M.A., and A. CARRUTHERS, M.A. 
Illustrated. With very copious exercises. 410 pages. 


3s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS 
By C. A. Parsons, M.A., and C. E. LittLe, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. 320 pages. $s. 6d. 


This very attractively produced book is on new and practical lines. 
It is designed (1) to enable Latin to be read with understanding ; (2) 
as an Introduction to Roman life and ideals; (3) to explain Forms 
and Syntax; (4) te give a full Vocabulary and to explain English 
derivatives (5) to give special aid in Translation. 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. C. 
Ropertson, M.A., J. S. BENNETT, B.A., and D. A. 
GLassEY, B.A. 240 pages, 2s. 6d. 


This text is edited on new lines. The story of the ZEneid (Books I 
to VI) is told in a continuous English narrative, in which the Latin 
passages appear in their proper context and setting. Selections from 
the Georgics are included. 


LATIN PROSE UNSEENS 


By A. E. Jackson, B.A. Sewed, 80 pages. 10d. 
LATIN PROSE AND VERSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. 160 pages, limp cloth. 


ls. 4d. 


HOMERIC GREEK 
For Beginners. By C. Puarr, Ph.D. With Vocabu- 
lary. 434 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


A splendid book which is commended to the attention of classical 
teachers. 


Prospectuses of all the above books will be sent free on application, and the books th mselv:s, as w:ll 
as all other Harrap publications, may be examined at leisure in our large and comfortable Show-room. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
39-41 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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May we urge every teacher to give this problem exactly the 
same kindly consideration as would be given in the case of 
defective sight. It would be realized that for every child who 
wears spectacles, there is probably another who needs some 
extra consideration with regard to hearing. We should be glad 
to forward a copy of the *‘ tests ” for hearing to any teacher 
desiring to try them. 

A. J. Story, 
Secretary, The National Institute for the Deaf. 


2 Bloomsbury Street, ` 


London, W.C. I. 


ed 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


“ Marchwithian,’’ in your issue of December 1, proposes 
drastic reforms in the system of awarding school certificates. 
He emphasizes six points in support of his argument that a 
reform is needed, and it is the second of these, to which I 
hope you will allow me to call attention as being somewhat 
misleading. He says: ‘ The universities and other professional 
bodies are concerned only with the ‘ credits ” endorsel on a 
Certificate.’ The fact is that a large number of professional 
bodies are not concerned with “ credits,” but accept a School 
Certificate unconditionally as exempting the holder from their 
preliminary examinations. Among these are: 


The Institute of Actuaries. 

The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 

The Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

The Surveyors’ Institution. 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 


The Pharmaceutical Society imposes certain conditions, but 
accepts a standard lower than a pass-with-credit. Moreover, a 
school certificate qualifies unconditionally for admission to a 
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training college for teachers in elementary schools for a two years’ 
course, or for recognition as an uncertificated teacher. 

In the opinion of many, other professional bodies would be 
well advised to accept the same qualification instead of insisting 
upon a standard (that of matriculation) which, as it is fixed by 
the universities, is necessarily based on academic considerations. 

Oxford. STANLEY PRICE. 


The Christmas number of the Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons., LtD., announces the completion of © The 
History of English Literature,’’ by Legouis and Cazamian, with 
the issue of Vol. 2, bringing the work up to 1914. An additional 
issue of the Bookmark, for December, is an innovation. It forms 
No. 1 of Vol. I of an educational series which Messrs Dent are 
issuing, and, in addition to referring to books of an educational 
nature being published by Messrs Dent, it contains short articles 
on the teaching of Latin, modern languages, and mathematics 
“ for the small boy,” by G. T. Atkinson, W. Ripman, and R. 
Nettell respectively. 

e + 

WIT AND HUMOUR oF ARABIA.—Prof. Margoliouth, of Oxford 
University, contributes an amusing article on * Wit and Humour 
in Arabic Authors ” to the October issue of a recently launched 
journal entitled *“ Islamic Culture,” published in India (Civil 
Service House, Hyderabad, India). He quotes examples of 
witticism, satire, and mime culled from various Arabian writers. 
Among the most amusing of the witticisms are those attributed 
to Abu’l-’Aina. One day he was passing by the house of an 
enemy of his, and asked how the owner was. ‘As you would 
wish,” was the answer. ‘‘ Then how is it,” said he, “that I 
hear no lamentations ? ” When Sa’id after conversion to Islam 
was appointed vizier, Abu’l-’Aina paid him a call. He was 
told that the vizier was saying his prayers. He called again and 
received the same reply. ‘‘ He is to be excused,” said Abu’l- 
"Aina; ‘' people do so enjoy novelties!” Prof. Margoliouth’s 
article is only one of many interesting and informative contri- 
butions which combine to make a journal of high literary 
standard and advanced knowledge relating to all forms of 
Islamic culture. 


ADVENTURES OF 
EXPLORATION 


By SIR JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and 
S.C. GILMOUR, F.R GS. 
General Editar: ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 


Six books, consistirg of true and thrilling 
stories of travel and discovery most attractively 
written around the famous explorers througa the 
ages. Geographically sound, and of real literary 
merit, they add intercst to the Geography and 
History Lessons. Each crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 


Book I. SENS THE CONTINENTS. 
Book II. | SAMERIC AND ROUTH 
Part 1. 


Book V. AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 2s. 3d. 
Book VI. NORTH AMERICA. 
tion.) 2s. 6d. 
Prospectus with Specimen Pages on app ication. 


“Will undoubtedly achieve their cbject in 
awakening an interest in Geogriphy in the minds 


(In prepara- 


exerises, 


J ud ge by reading these new 


books yourself. 


You will be s rised at the number of facts 
of of Bee raphi and historical importance 
ve been clothed in simple, telling 


language. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


a HISTORICAL 
MATRICULATION 


HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., F. ADAMS» 
and S. H. McGRADY, M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
1066-1485. Part III. 1688-1815. 
Part II. 1485-1688. Part IV. 1815-1914. 


Original, scientifically-arranged Exercises white. 
by means of which the essential facts govern- 
ing eventsin history can be ascertained. Each 
page contains a chart or diagram for com- 
of young people."—The Journal of Education. letion by the pupil on the puge itself, and, 

fa addition. a number of supplementary 


Each Crown Quarto (7} x 10 in.), consisting 

of 3? to 40 pages, printed on drawing pa 

and bound in manilla covers. Price 10d. 
per part. 


| Please ask to have copies for inspection | 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, L™: 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


yrereeneeemernernentnean New Publications from PHILIPS’ List jseennnsennsennnneesentennnes 


PHILIPS’ 


ATLAS 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Ry RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP 
With the collaboration in the American Section of 
ROBERT MchkLROY 
Harmsworth Professor of American History in 
the University of Oxford. 


A Series of 96 Plates, containing 229 Coloured 
Maps and Diagrams; with an Introduction 
illustrated by 41 Maps and Plans in black and 
and a complete Index. 
Being the 
SIXTH EDITION 
completely reconstructed and greatly enlarged of 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAI, ATLAS FOR 
STUDENTS 
Size 9 x11 inches. 


Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt, 15s. 
Half Leather, 2is. 


Detailed Prospectus with Specimen Coloured Map 
free on application. 


Canan 
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e] On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


wFLORIGENE 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) (Registered and British made) 
With over 28 years’ unparalleled reputation 


DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


it SAVES TIME, LABOUR? and MONEY. and [ts EASILY APPLIED. 


“Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Not sticky—the ordinary dally dry sweaping alone required. Injurious Sorubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 
it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 
2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
Ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but aiso throughout ail the inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


These hygienic, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained 
by sweeping-powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


me “ DUST-ALLAYER” 


FTT ITITI] 


Established a ea a A I RE RE a A E] Established 
over 25 years. . 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. r over 25 years. 


Contractors te the British, India, and Deminion Governments, also County and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c. 
999999999 S9$$SHHSHHHHSHHHSHHHHSSHHHSHSHHSHOOO 


SOOO SSOOOOOOOOOOOD 


ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING If you need 


An ADVISORY COMMITTERE includes Representatives of the Association of 
Headmistreseses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Independent 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 


Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully qualified Mistresses 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other Subjects, working 
from convenient Centres, ander the direction of the Principal. 


ss cat pa iS assistance or oapenimental ee in the 
planning equipment ence Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in FOR ANY 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. 


Arrangements are now being made for the coming year. 
Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. X A M I N A l I O N 
Parts I and II, Class I. 9 

Vice-Principal: Mrs. J. E. D. Moore. 


29 GORDON Square, W.C. 1. Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Interviews 11-1 any morning, or by appointment. 


Write to 
EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS J P EF C 
LAMLEY & CO. - TOOLE O., 
Booksellers and Publishers, R6 Charing Cross Road, 
1,3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON ESTABLISHED 1875 LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Mew, Foreign, Second-hand, and 
Export Booksellers. All the Text-books, School Sta- 
We have ial rorya ~ tionery, Artists’ Materials, and f i 
obtaining out o Mathematical Instruments supplied 
We iue a Monthly List of | for a rae Lashes or a Quotation before 
ea, aa various Colleges. — trying elsewhere. — 


Loose-Leaf Books and Note Books of all kinds. 


PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS & STATIONERS 


We undertake any Printing—from a Handbill to a Book. 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION having de- 


signed and built Esavian House (illustrated above) specially to meet the requirements of the school 
trade derive therefrom exceptional advantages for the prompt handling and dispatch of School Supplies. 
All departments are housed under one roof, and, the premises being situated in the centre of London, 
the E.S.A. possess unrivalled facilities for the speedy dispatch of orders to all parts. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Made of superior paper and bound in artistic 
covers. Better value than ever. Exercise Books 
from 10s. 9d. gross. Loose-Leaf Covers and 
Paper. Drawing Books, Note Books, Science 
Books, Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, 
Preparation Books, Mark Books, Registers—all 
supplied immediately at keenest competitive 
prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
The Organization of the E.S.A. Book Service is 


most complete, and all orders receive the utmost 
care and prompt attention. Enormous stocks, 
occupying more than 37,000 cubic feet, are 
available for the new term orders. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES 


Mathematical Instrument Sets in cloth boxes, 
from Is, 5d., Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, Pastels, 
Paints, Brushes, India Rubber, Rules, Bells, 
Duplicating Machines, Pencil Sharpeners, Kinder- 
garten and Handwork Materials, and every 
School Requisite. i 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Distinctive School Furniture to suit every possible 


requirement. Large stocks of Pupils’ Desks, 
Examination Desks, Table Desks, Cupboards, 


Chairs, Forms, Stools, Easels, Blackboards, 
Notice Boards, and other essential School Furni- 
ture can be supplied quickly. 


OUTFITTING 


Now is a good time to order Spring and Summer 
Outfits. Girls’ Hats, Gym Dresses, Tunics, 
Girdles, Blouses, Hose, Hat-bands, &c. Boys’ 
Caps, Blazers, Ties, Belts, Embroidered and 
Enamelled Badges, &c. Superior in style and 
quality at moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued—Stationery, Fur- 
niture, Text Books, Library and Prize Books, 
Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemical, Chemical 
Apparatus, Outfitting and Sports—any of which 
will be forwarded free to Principals. 


CLINI CIWS 


LIMITED, 


_ THE EDUCATIONAL 
& > SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 


Esavian House, 


- LONDON, W.C.1 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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Registers 
Mark Books 


PRIVATE and SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The E.S.A. publish a complete Series of Registers 

and Mark Books suitable for all requirements. 

REGISTER OF ADMISSION AND RECORD 
No. 18. Containing spaces for 200 Pupils clearly 
printed and strongly bound. Each 10s. 6d. net. 


The forms contained in the Register are the same as the Board 
of Education Form 71S. 


REGISTERS OF ATTENDANCES 


No. 13. Containing spaces for 45 names, three 
terms, strongly bound. 1s. 6d. net each. 

No. 15. Containing spaces for 50 names, three 
terms, strongly bound. 1s. 6d. net each. 

No. 254. Containing spaces for 44 names, three 
terms, strongly bound. 1s. 10d. net each. 


Note.— The above can be supplied bound specially to order, to 
contain sufficient spaces for recording attendances of the whole 
school. 


The above fulfil all the requirements of the Board of 
Educa 


tion. 
MARK BOOKS 
Eight different books ruled to suit the varying requirements of 
ondary and Private Schools. 
Specimen pages and full information sent free. 


OUTLINE MAPS VERY QUICKLY PRINTED 
In books or on paper, by 


THE ESAVIAN MAPAD 


The following Maps are ready: 


AFRICA . MEDITERRANEAN and 
AMERICA SOUTH CENTRAL EUROPE 
AMERICA NORTH NEW ZEALAND 


ASIA NIGERIA and GOLD COAST 


AUSTRALIA PALESTINE and LOWER 
BRITISH ISLES NILE 

CANADA SCOTLAND 

ENGLAND and WALES SOUTH AFRICA and 
EUROPE RHODESIA 

FRANCE SPAIN 

INDIA UNITED STATES 
IRELAND WORLD (MERCATOR) 
ITALY 


Each map (54 in. square), 6s. 9d. net. Inking Pad 
and refill bottle of non-smear Ink, 4s. 6d. net. 


Specimen of work and full particulars of the Esavian 
Mapad free. 


Educational Supply Association, 
Esavian House, 171-181 il High Holborn, London, 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subiect to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. .. £810 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [$ pagel 410 0 | One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch jn Column, 12s. 6d. 

ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

Od. per line ; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must he enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 


"be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the skilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand cuoruer of front 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcatre Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Careers and | Qualifications 


I.—_INTRODUCTION 


By R. F. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., M.A., formerly Headmaster 
of Owen’s School, Islington, and President of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters 


NE of the most difficult and complicated of the modern 

teacher’s activities is helping his—or her—pupils to 
find the right career. It is, I think, greatly to the credit of 
the modern teacher that this development of educational 
responsibility is now generally accepted, to the advantage 
not only of those who are directly concerned—pupils and 
employers—in each particular case, but of the teaching 
profession itself. A profession which considers its responsi- 
bility ended when the boy or girl leaves school, or, without 
quite doing that, is content to say that it is the business of 
schools to teach their pupils how to live, but not how to 
make a living, may be a high-minded profession, but is 
likely to be a narrow-minded one. There was a time, no 
doubt—though I don’t know when it was—when school- 
masters and schoolmistresses could take that line, with a 
Mea virtute me tnvolvo. there may be places—though I 
don’t know where they are—where that line can still be 
taken: but now at any rate, and in most places of educa- 
tion, reliance upon the school to advise, and to organize 
its advice upon the choice of a career, is more and more 
coming to be regarded as natural and indeed inevitable. 
That this is to the advantage of the teaching profession is 
surely undeniable ; the common defect of learned profes- 
sions is that they tend to become exclusively concerned 
with learning, and the danger against which the teaching 
profession, perhaps more than most, needs to provide is 
the danger of becoming too professional, of limiting its 
sympathy and understanding to the immediate needs of 
‘“ children and young persons,” and losing touch with the 
world in which those children and young persons have 
ultimately to live and in which the value of their education 
will ultimately be tested. There is no better corrective to 
this tendency than the double necessity of looking at the 
pupil with a view to the world outside ard looking at the 
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world outside with a view to the pupil ; and I welcome the 
enterprise of The Journal of Education in planning the 
series of articles which I have the honour to introduce, not 
merely as likely to be of immediate practical value, but as 
an encouragement to a reasonable and lively conception of 
the proper outlook of the teacher—whose motto really 
ought to be Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


It is, or ought to be, a commonplace by this time, that © 


the development of education, and in particular of second- 
ary education, during the last twenty or thirty years has 
made an enormous alteration in the problem of organizing 
the relations between education and industry—between 
what happens to children at school and what is going to 
happen to them afterwards, or, to put it in a more concrete 
form, between what they learn and what they will do, 
between how they are treated and how they will be treated, 
between how they are taught to behave and how they will 
have to behave when they pass from a community, of 
which the main point is that their interests are the prime 
care of everybody concerned, to places where the main point 
is that they must justify themselves by attending to some- 
body else’s interests. The distinction is not so sharp as 
may seem to be implied; a school would be a poor school 
in which the subordination of private interests—or, at 


at least of private preferences—to general aims was not -` 


one of its chief lessons, and an occupation in which nothing 
counts except the balance-sheet is a poor occupation; but 
no one will deny that the world of school and the world of 
business are run on rather different principles and that the 
transition from the one to the other needs intelligent 
organization. 

Young people go into business, in the most general 
sense, at one of four stages: on leaving the primary school, 
on reaching the First School Examination stage, on reach- 
ing the Higher School Examination stage, or after a course 
at a university—roughly speaking, at 14+, 16, 18, or 21. 
I suppose that in a perfectly arranged community nobody 
would leave school until he or she had got as much educa- 
tion as could be got at school; it is scarcely necessary to say 
that that is not the way things happen now, or that the 
children who leave school at 14 or thereabouts because they 
have not been offered a chance of going further or have not 
been able to afford to take the chance, form by far the 
largest class of those from whom business of all kinds is 
recruited. Their prospects are perhaps scarcely within the 
scope of these articles: but it may be worth noting that 
two facts in particular affect them adversely. One is the 
decay of the apprenticeship system: the other is the 
development of secondary education of various kinds, 
which inevitably depresses the condition of those who fail 
to obtain it. Their condition is depressed in three ways: 
first, because the assumption that those who have gone on 
to something beyond primary education are all who were 
worth it—a quite unjustified assumption, though a natural 
one—discourages the provision, difficult enough in any case, 
of a type of education in the primary school that would 
really help those who are left behind ; next, and partly as 
a consequence of the same assumption, because, when they 
get employment, there is a tendency to think that any 
further education for them is unnecessary ; and lastly for 
the obvious reason that any increase in the proportion of 
children who get education beyond the primary school 
limits the field of desirable employment for those who do 
not. There is plenty of employment for them, of a kind: 
but the existence of an enormous reservoir of’ helpless 
children*® is a demoralizing fact, and a community which is 
willing to put up with it, is a long way from being a civilized 
community. 

Let us turn to those with whom we are here more directly 
concerned—those for whom the word “ employment ” has 


* NoTe.—This must not be taken to imply that nothing is done for these 
children : in Chapter VII of the Board of Education's Report for 1925-26 there is 
a most interesting account of the admirable work carried out by Juvenile Employ- 
ment Bureaux and Juvenile Advisory Committees under Local Authorities, and 
the Ministry of Labour, and by the Juvenile Organizations Committee revived in 
1924, of which the Duchess of Atholl is Chairman. 
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made way for the more exhilarating word “ career,” and 
upon whose abilities and qualifications the leaders of the 
professions, of business, and of the public services are 
expected to turn a penetrating and even, as they think of 
their own less fortunate youth, maybe a wistful eye. There 
are three chief questions to be answered by any one who 
is interested in a particular candidate for a happy, pros- 
perous, and useful life—and it is in terms of the particular 
candidate that all such questions have to be answered, for 
no amount of standardizing and testing and sorting can get 
rid of that responsibility ; in the long run somebody has 
got to consider whether this particular boy or girl should 
be encouraged and helped to this particular start in life or 
some other. To say this is not to gird at organization, but 
to remind ourselves of the kind of organization that is 
required: if misfits are, so far as ishumanly possible, to be 
avoided, it must not be a reach-me-down business, but a 
business involving a great deal of personal measuring and 
appraising. The three questions are, as any one can see, 
first, what in the most definitely ascertainable sense, is the 
nature of any particular career ? second, is this particular 
young person fitted for it ? and third, how is he or she to 
be got into it ? 

A fourth question had better be answered before any 
general observations are made upon any of these three : 
what is the size of the problem ? In other words, what is 
the output of the schools (and of the universities, if it could 
be adequately dealt with by figures, which is probably 
impossible) from this point of view ? Can we get an approxi- 
mate figure for the number of students of both sexes who 
may be expected to come on what we may call the careers 
market in any given year at the three stages mentioned 
above—16, 18, and 21 ? The answer is that we cannot: 
but we can get a governing figure in the number of pupils 
leaving secondary schools on the Grant List; we get a 
guiding figure in the number going on to a university ; 
and we get a very useful set of figures from the statistics of 
the First and Second School Examinations. From another 
point of view a good deal may be learnt from the reports of 
such organizations as the Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ 
Employment Committees for London. For the year 1924-25 
—the last for which all the sets of figures are available— 
we find that the number of pupils in grant-earning secondary 
schools was at the beginning of the school year 359,621 
(England and Wales) : 78,404 left school during or at the 
end of the school year, of whom 44,752 were over 16; 3,242 
proceeded to a university, 41,447 entered for the First 
School Examination and 5,794 for the Second; but, 
presumably, all the latter took a First School examination 
two years before, when the figure for that examination was 
38,240, so that the proportion of pupils staying on for a 
second examination to those who take the first would 
be about 15 per cent. The last figures available for the 
First School Examination from all types of schools are 
53,504 for 1926; it would be fair to assume that at least 
15 per cent of these will stay at school till 1928 and that 
about 8 per cent will go on to a university : if this is a fair 
estimate, then secondary school pupils looking for a start 
in life at the three stages will be as follows: 16 to 18, 
about 45,500; 18+, about 3,700; 21+, about 4,200. The 
figures are misleading, as figures usually are, for it must 
be remembered first that a large proportion of those who 
go to universities go with a particular career in view, and 
many of them (e.g. intending teachers) with that career 
assured, and secondly, that the proportion of those who 
go to a university varies enormously from school to school 
according to the social and financial position of the parents. 

The report of the Headmasters’ Employment Com- 
mittee for London contains figures for 1926 which are worth 
noting. This:Committee, which has for several years done 
most valuable work, consists of a small number of Head- 
masters of London secondary schools and representatives of 
business, and is provided by the Ministry of Labour with 
officers and also with a very efficient secretarial staff; it 
is an admirable example of what a government department 
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can do by facilitating, without interfering with, a piece of 
necessary work. The number of boys dealt with during 
1926 was 2,546, of whom 491 had been left over from 1925. 
Of these, 888 were placed and 1,103 placed themselves 
during the year; 555 were still unplaced at the end of it. 
It should be stated that these figures are affected by two 
facts—one, that 1926 was a year of depression, the other 
that for statistical purposes it contained only fifty weeks. 
The Committee does not deal with boys under 16; the 
numbers placed at various ages were as follows: 


16-16} 163-17 18-19 over 19 
256 208 128 35 


17-18 
261 


The average salary to begin with varied from £53 in the 
first group to {91 in the last. The most encouraging fact 
about these figures is that the last three groups together 
contain not much less than half the total: the detailed 
figures for every kind of career with which the Committee 
dealt cannot be quoted in full, but it may be noted that 
from the last three groups banks took 39 (out of a total 
of 54), imsurance companies and brokers 70 (out of 126), 
civil and municipal services, &c. 48 (out of 61), city 
merchants 45 (out of 85). 

Obviously a committee of this kind can be of real assis- 
tance, and it is a pity that the example of London has not 
been generally followed: the obstacle is that Local Educa- 
tion Committees have been inclined to desire to keep this 
piece of organization in their own hands and out of the 
hands of the Ministry of Labour, though there are signs of 
a change in this attitude. The experience of London ought 
to count for something ; and the objection to having this 
particular job done by Local Authorities is that they are apt 
to consider the conditions of their own areas only, some- 
times to the disadvantage of the young people whose future 
they ought to be considering on broader lines. 

Of course, there is a great deal that can scarcely be dealt 
with by committees of this or any other kind—the prospects 
of the professions, for example, and the conditions of en- 
trance to them, entrance to the Civil Service, the Army and 
Navy, and the Air Force, besides occupations demanding a 
high standard of technical training. On all these subjects 
it is of the greatest importance that clear and up-to-date 
information should be available for those who have to 
advise and help their pupils. To take one example, the 
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profession of dentistry, in which recent legislation has both’ 
pulled up the standard and improved the prospect for the 
well qualified, and in which there is a great demand for 
students ; not only so, but the Dental Board of the United 
Kingdom is prepared to spend a large sum of money in 
providing bursaries and other forms of assistance to help 
those who desire to qualify; the profession is not over- 
crowded, and it is maintained that if the number who 
enter it every year—now about 200—were doubled, or 
even trebled, there would be plenty of opportunity for 
all. 

Again, there are the opportunities to be found in the 
Dominions ; much has yet to be done before migration 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations takes its 
proper place among the prospects to which English parents 
look as likely to enable their children to find a congenial 
and prosperous way of living. But no amount of information 
saves the teacher from the fundamental necessity of finding 
out, so far as it is possible to find out, what sort of start in 
life each separate young person is fitted for, not only by 
the ability which may open a particular door, or any one 
of half a dozen doors, but by the temperament upon which 
it depends whether he will make good when he has got 
through it. Few experiences are more humiliating than the 
discovery, after you have carefully manoeuvred a promising 
pupil into a job, that it is a complete misfit. One great 
advantage in the fact that business is tending—though 
slowly—to realize the value of school education, and to take 
boys and girls at 17 or 18 instead of at 15 or 16, is that the 
candidate’s own judgment is so much more to be relied on 
—not merely in the initial choice, but in discriminating 
before it is too late between those doors which lead some- 
where and those which, for all their mahogany and brass 
lead nowhere at all, or at best no further than the mat. 
They are on the whole less likely than they would have been 
at sixteen to be hooked by what looks a good initial salary 
without troubling about prospects; whether on the other 
hand the longer stay at school disposes them to play for 
safety when adventurousness is the right game, as it surely 
is for some, is a disputable question. These things are the 
test of the teacher's psychological observation; he need 
not think meanly of himself; if he will observe, and mark 
what he sees, in daily contact with his pupils, he can give 
the professional psychologist weight and a beating. 


Education in 1927 


By “ AN OLD FoGEy”’ 


Ve are good enough to invite me, once more, to emerge 
from seclusion—to express my views on education. In 
doing so, you are aware of my prejudices; you know my 
opinions are not shared by your subscribers and supporters. 
I am neither an “‘ expert ” nor an “ enthusiast.” Your 
request reminds me of an incident at one of the annual galas 
of Northumberland miners. The chosen speaker was Mr. 
James Larkin, notorious as an implacable Communist. 
The Chairman was the late Charles Fenwick, for many 
years a trusted representative of Labour in the House of 
Commons. He introduced the speaker of the day in 
flattering terms. Mr. Larkin, rising with alacrity, said: 
“ Fellow workmen! I was gratified to receive the invita- 
tion from your Association conveyed to me by my dear 
and esteemed old friend Charlie Fenwick ” (and here he 
placed a caressing hand on the Chairman's shoulder). 
“ But,” he continued, “ fellow workmen, Charlie Fenwick 
ought to have been on the scrap-heap twenty years ago.” 
I am in like case. Your constituents, animated by the 
poetry of great educational enterprises, will feel that “ an 
Old Fogey ” ought to have been on the scrap heap, not 
twenty, but forty, years ago. 
* * * 


I am no longer, you know, actively concerned in the 
education of youth. My acquaintance with boards, authori- 


ties, and associations, never intimate, is more remote than 
ever. You will not expect me, therefore, to discuss Govern- 
ment regulations, local proposals, or the provocative 
resolutions of innumerable associations. I can only attempt 
with complete detachment and incomplete knowledge to 
inquire on the eve of a New Year whether, in educational 
policy, we appear to be any wiser than we were at the end 
of 1926. Nine years ago, I reflect, the Academic Minister 
with Utopian predilections contrived to pass an important 
Act, when Parliament was otherwise pre-occupied; to 
embark on speculative enterprises likely to impede develop- 
ment for many years. ‘' He who dines at the Inn of Folly 
must not grumble at the bill.” But even the diner who 
does not grumble may lament the dissipation of resources 
that might have been otherwise productively employed. 
& & % 


The public were beguiled to contemplate an educational 
renaissance—the establishment of a national system avail- 
able for all persons capable of profiting by it. Authorities 
were to prepare schemes for ‘the progressive develop- 
ment and comprehensive organization of education ” in 
their areas. Schemes have been elaborated, but the where- 
withal to fertilize them is still to seek. And the money 
cannot be found, without imposing upon industry a 
serious additional burden. Already the burden is beyond 
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the capacity of many undertakings where the margin 

between profit and loss is narrow. Public expenditure in 

social services—including education—is rapidly tending to 

exceed, if it has not already exceeded, the economic limit. 
* * $ 


There must be a limit, difficult as it may be to discover 
it, under the complex conditions of a modern industrial 
community, Many years ago, in the North, wages of farm 
servants were paid chiefly in kind. So many bushels of 
oats, barley, peas, and wheat; a plot of potatoes; use of 
a cow; permission to keep a pig and a few hens; house 
rent free with fuel “ led,” and a small money payment. In 
those days a small tax only was paid by the employer for 
“social services.” To-day, money wages are paid. The 
workers meet the cost of food, shelter, raiment, and re- 
creation, and enjoy, in addition, certain statutory social 
services. Rates and taxes paid by employers and other 
people pay for these services. Workers struggling to feed 
and clothe dependents on a minimum wage do not realize 
that the primary education of their children is now a costly 
item of their earnings. Itis at least one shilling a day, for 
each child. If they understood that in effect it is a payment 
“in kind ” for services, they might consider the charge 
out of proportion to the amount available for food, shelter, 


and raiment. 
a k * 


The matter of shelter illustrates the position. Local 
Authorities, kindled by the State, have conspired to provide 
dwellings. Unlike education, the service is not compulsory, 
nor is it free. The worker is not obliged to occupy a Council 
dwelling, but if he does so he must pay for the accommoda- 
tion a sum more or less sufhcient to cover the redemption of 
the capital charges. What is the result? The manual 
worker cannot afford a rent of Ios. to 15s. a week: the 
sum is out of all proportion to the amount of his wages, to 
the amount available for food and clothing. To pay this 
rent his wages would have to be substantially increased. A 
reduction of rents to a figure representing a reasonable 
proportion of wages would involve an addition to rates and 
taxes, and a further industrial embarrassment. 

$ * $ 


Here is an example of the existing burden imposed on 
industry by local and other rates. A large colliery company, 
with which I am acquainted, paid in 1914 local rates 
amounting to something over £67,000. Last year, the sum 
required was over £160,000. For Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, payments in the same period increased from {£14,000 
to £54,000. National Health Insurance was £13,000 and is 
now £53,000. An entirely new charge, the Welfare Fund, 
imposes an additional burden of £17,000. These are indis- 
putable facts, and not estimates. Apart from the increases 
in taxation, therefore, the charges on the industry have 
advanced, in twelve years, by 200 per cent. It is well 
known that, in many of the old colliery areas, the margin 
between profit and loss is under favourable conditions 
extremely narrow. The burden of rates and taxes is 
tending to obliterate the margin and to paralyse industry. 


* * * 


An unexplained phenomenon of these times is the 
multiplication of associations, societies, leagues, and unions. 
Why so many exist, and what good they do, I am unable 
to imagine. We are passing, may be, through the phase of 
development defined by Herbert Spencer as the dis- 
agreement of the inquiring. Or, like the rhetoricians of 
ancient times, it is the business of industrious reformers 
“ to make small things appeare and seeme great.” Educa- 
tional associations periodically provide for their constituents 
feasts of information. There is now to be, I observe, a 
grand banquet representing the combined resources of a 
number of societies. Nearly fifty organizations will be 
mobilized to contribute their specialities to the menu. 
Eminent experts and distinguished authorities are to 
prepare and serve the dishes for which they are famous, 


And for eight long days this gargantuan repast of opinion 
and precept continues. And the sum of it all will amount 
to much the same as the wisdom of the sagacious Captain : 
“ And what I says, I stands to. Whereby, why not? If 
so, what odds ? Can any man say otherwise ? ”’ 

e * & 


What may be termed the notable publication of the year 
—although belonging to the latter days of 1926—is the 
Report on the Education of the Adolescent. There is, I 
understand, a growing desire, for post-primary instruction. 
In many areas the only alternative to the primary school 
is the secondary school. The dream of idealists has been 
to establish secondary schools for all ; it is still their dream. 
But unless they are idealists with a singularly limited vision 
they will awake to a different conclusion. The secondary 
school, they must perceive, as now organized, is adapted 
not for the many, but for the few. Not to afford a broad 
basis of further training for all sorts and conditions of boys 
and girls, but chiefly for the preparation of a limited 
number drawn from all classes who possess a special aptitude 
for the acquisition of book knowledge and ability to pass 
academic examinations. 

* e e 

Secondary schools are costly to provide and costly to 
maintain. If they do not retain the larger proportion of 
their pupils for the full course; if they do not pass the 
larger proportion through the School Leaving Examination, 
the purpose for which they are established is not fulfilled. 
Should they fulfil both these functions, the existing provi- 
sion of secondary school places is probably more than 
sufficient for the needs of the community. This aspect of the 
problem should receive the attention of “ educationists in 
Utopia.” Parents make sacrifices for their children to attend 
secondary schools. They do so, as a rule, not because they 
are dazzled by the light of learning; they aspire to fit their 
offspring to enter some calling where the possession of an 
educational credential is a necessary passport. There is a 
limit to the opportunities of employment in these callings. 
This limit is grievously evident, at the present time, in the 
profession of teaching. Large numbers of young women 
variously qualified are unemployed. And yet the authorities 
have regulated the supply. What is true of teaching is 
equally true of other vocations for which the school 
certificate 1s a useful preliminary. 

* + * 

A friend of mine proposed to establish a prize in a secon- 
dary school. He desired to encourage pupils to think and 
judge for themselves—to attempt some form of individual 
inquiry or investigation. The test would be the extent to 
which any work submitted gave evidence of independent 
or original thought, observation, or effort. He was told, 
however, that work of the kind was not within the proper 
scope of boys of school certificate age. That any attempt 
to try it would encourage a sort of superficial precocity 
better repressed. ‘‘ It takes them all their efforts and all 
ours,” it was said, “to get through the routine work of 
the certificate.’”” This may be a narrow and obtuse view 
of the function of a secondary school. But it was expressed, 
and is evidence of the limited horizon of the secondary 
school system. Annual examinations of old days in elemen- 
tary schools were discredited. They were supposed to 
sacrifice training—the development of natural aptitudes and 
abilities—for a narrow range of mechanical efficiency. 
Elementary schools are concerned with the education of the 
children of the nation. That they should be emancipated 
from the cramping influences of set examinations was wise. 
But secondary schools are concerned not with all children, 
but with selected pupils who, if they desire to pursue the 
road upon which they have entered, will be confronted by 
examinations at all stages of their careers. The test, there- 
fore, unsuitable for elementary schools, is appropriate for 
secondary schools. And that is one of the reasons why 
the cry of the idealists for secondary education for all is 
folly. 
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An estimate of occupied persons in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in approximate percentages is this: 
Men and Boys Women and Girls 


Per cent Per cent 
Wage-earners a se 77 73 
Salaried .. A bis 12 18 
Independent workers on 6 7 
Employers, farmers, pro- 
fessional .. P ‘ies 5 2 
100 100 


Broadly stated, it is not necessary for wage-earners to 
possess the acquirements in book-knowledge represented 
by the school certificate, although for the salaried and 
other workers some such aid to efficiency may be productive. 
It may well be, however, that the wage-earner—if he is to 
perform “justly, skilfully, and magnanimously ” the obliga- 
tions not only of an artizan, but also of a citizen—should 
enjoy opportunities of training beyond the stage of primary 
instruction. Assuming this to be so, I think the proposals 
of the Committee concerned with the education of adoles- 
cents pertinent and convincing. Compared with the falla- 
cious assumption that all children are capable of passing 
at a uniform pace through the standards, the conception of 
a foundation of primary training up to the age of eleven, 
and thereafter differentiation, is sound. 

* * & 

“We have learned to accept in school,” declares an 
American witness on “ progressive education,” “ what we 
have always known outside; that no two people are alike, 
and that it is not only impossible to make them alike, but 
wrong to try to do so. The new school movement is at 
once a protest and a vision. It has effectively challenged 
the authority, the repression, the barrenness of an educa- 
tional procedure which was at odds with nature, and which 
in practice defeated many of its own purposes.” The 
tradition of education by book-learning dies hard. “ We 
learne not for our life, but for the schoole.” There are, 
however, indications of a movement towards emancipation 
both in the United States and in this country. I read some 
time ago a resolute indictment “ on the defect of present 
educational policy” by an influential member of an 
authority. It isa plea for differentiation, for the adaptation 
of educational processes to aptitudes. ‘‘ The child,” it is 
said, ‘‘ is a patient animal in school as in church, where he 
sits still and is a good boy while the sermon passes over his 
head. His lessons are somewhat less impenetrable to his 
understanding, but he has to endure them five days a week 
instead of one, and no one asks him questions in church to 
see if he is really attending or only counting the panes in 
the window. The irritations of school accumulate until bythe 
time he has reached the middle standards he is mutinous 
or apathetic, a prisoner where he should be a guest. If 
he has any kick left in him, he plays truant and goes 
about his own business.” 

* * * 


One development entirely neglected twenty years ago has 
my full sympathy. I refer to the service concerned with 
the health of the school child. Although it may be neces- 
sary to look elsewhere for the causes of diseases and defects, 
it seems to be clearly the duty of those who compel children 
to attend school to see that they are in a physical condition 
to receive instruction. If inspection is to be effective, it 
must be associated with treatment. The Chief Medical 
Officer, whose comprehensive report I have seen, declares it 
to be the duty of authorities ‘‘to make or otherwise secure 
adequate and suitable arrangements for the provision of 
medical treatment.” If this trust is to be sufficiently 
discharged, an expenditure of a good deal more than the 
comparatively modest sum of a million and a half, now 
appropriated by Local Authorities, will be required. The 
character and condition of school buildings must profoundly 
influence the health of the school child. There are great 


differences in the educational opportunities available for 
children living in the same area. There are probably greater, 
and less defensible, differences in the conditions under which 
they are taught. 

* * @ 

I was recently persuaded to see some modern school 
buildings in a Midland County. These were known as 
pavilion type, with folding glazed partitions on two sides 
opening to verandas. A system of radiant heating in the 
building maintained an equable temperature. On a dull, 
bleak day, although one side of the class-rooms was open, 
the children were working in comfort. Continuous roof 
lights fronting the northern sky at a steep angle afforded, 
on this gloomy morning, a steady and sufficient light. An 
environment, surely, physically beneficial and mentally 
stimulating. I was told, and I can well believe it, that the 
children in these schools were less susceptible to epidemic 
disease and did not suffer from end of the week fatigue : 
the teachers also were better in health and seldom absent 
owing to illness. Pleasant places these schools on a dull 
bleak day ; in summer weather they must be delightful. 

* $% * 


I visited another school—the name is of no consequence 
—1in a sparsely-populated region not far from Wales. There 
were some thirty children and two teachers. The headmis- 
tress, a graduate, capable and conscientious: the assistant, 
what I believe is termed ‘‘ supplementary,” but nevertheless 
reliable. The Local Authority, therefore, were adequately 
discharging its liability to keep efficient a school not 
provided by them. But what about the responsibilities of 
the managers ? By Act of Parliament they are required to 
keep the school-house in good repair ; to make such altera- 
tions and improvements in the buildings as may be reason- 
ably required. I left this school with the impression of two 
devoted women, working under conditions recalling the 
days when the education of the children of the poor was 
a charitable enterprise. Conditions entirely unwarranted 
in these times of opulent educational provision. The 
building was dingy and entirely neglected, ill-ventilated, 
and disreputable; broken panes, dilapidated desks, 
antiquated stoves beyond repair, an inadequate cloak- 
room with few pegs and no wash-basins—a muddy play- 
yard without even a small cemented space for physical 
exercises. 

+ hd % 

Ministers of Utopian predilections, I said to myself, tax 
industry to improve the status of teachers, to attract to 
the profession better educated men and women. They 
hope to enlist for elementary schools teachers of wider 
outlook and liberal culture. And these are the conditions 
under which they are expected to work! I have no 
desire to encourage extravagance, little sympathy with 
the idea of yoking race-horses to the plough, of using 
razors for pruning, of attempting to transform cabbages 
into cauliflowers. But it is a scandal for such school 
buildings in the name of religion to be permitted to exist. 
Teachers ought not to work in them, nor should even the 
children of the poor be compelled to attend them. That 
H.M. Inspectors, School Medical Officers, and other officials 
periodically ‘‘ inspect ’’ such premises and take no action 
is to be deplored. That those interested in maintaining 
denominational schools should be so oblivious to their 
statutory obligations sanctions the suggestion that they 
are ceasing to be competent to be entrusted with the 
charge of educational institutions. 

* * * 

The noble President of the Education Board is diligent 
and zealous, very much in earnest, and very much at home 
on the platform. His predecessor was also diligent and 
zealous, and if not so partial to public utterance was not 
inarticulate. As the Minister of a Labour Government he 
was not troubled by financial considerations. The position 
of his noble successor, pledged to maintain a fervent policy, 
has been difficult. He has not been, in the main, responsible 
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either for enterprises or estimates. They have been a 
somewhat embarrassing inheritance. He has recently, I 
see, caused some perturbation by raising what one of your 
contemporaries terms “ The School Books Scandal.” The 
suggestion follows that the Board should require authorities 
to expend a definite sum as a condition of the Government 
subvention. There are many improvements needed in 
many schools only to be effected by collective effort—either 
voluntary or public. This question of school books—I 
know nothing of its merits—is, however, clearly one for 
which the co-operation and resources of the individuals 
concerned might be profitably enlisted. An expenditure of 
another million each year would substantially augment the 
supply of books. A penny a week paid by each pupil would 
yield more than that sum. 
eè * * 

Thirty years have passed since I ventured to appear in 

your columns. I was then too old, as Cecil Rhodes would 
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have said, to ** cherish illusions,” and it is not to be supposed 
that I am now less critical of what is or more hopeful of 
what might be. The period has been momentous. The 
pendulum of opinion has swung from one extreme to the 
other. We now appropriate in one year a sum sufficient 
twenty-five years ago to meet the expenditure of five years. 
The results of legislation, conceived with the optimism of 
great expectations, have yet to be proved. Acts of Parlia- 
ment, zealous Ministers, the investment of many millions, 
and the increasing dictation of professional associations 
will not, I hope, be in vain. On the contrary, they will, 
I hope, tend to increase the stability of the foundations of 
the commonwealth which must be laid “‘ in pure domestic 
life, in commercial integrity, in a high standard of moral 
worth and of public spirit, in simple habits, in courage, 
uprightness, and in a certain soundness and moderation of 
judgment which springs quite as much from character as 
from intellect.”’ 


Topics and Events 


NEW IDEALS IN EpucaTion.—The annual conference on New 
Ideals in Education will be held next Easter in Cambridge at 
Westminster College. Among those who have already promised 
to attend are Sir Henry Hadow, whose subject is to be ‘‘ Aims 
in Education’’; Mr. Ronald Gurner, who will speak on 
“ Bridging the Gulf Between the Secondary and the Public 
School”; Mr. Arnold Freeman, whose work at the Sheftield 
Settlement well qualifies him to speak on “ Spiritual Values in 
Education ”; Mr. Roger Raven, who will discuss ‘‘ The Boy 
and Religion’’; and Miss Mary Thomson, whose subject is 
‘“ A Village School in Suftolk’’; Mr. Walter de la Mare has 
promised to be present and to speak if his health will permit, 
and also Fraulein Schultze will speak on the German Youth 
Movement. The conference is open to all interested in education, 
and is taken in holiday spirit. It is hoped that the Repertory 
Theatre will be running a Festival season during Easter, and 
that there will be a demonstration of Eurhythmics as inaugurated 
by Dr. Rudolph Steiner. All lectures and meals will be at 
Westminster College, and accommodation has been reserved for 
members in the College and in recommended lodgings nearby. 
Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss L. de 
Lissa, 44 The Avenue, London, S.E. 19. 

& * * 


THE “ NoT FORGOTTEN ” ASSOCIATION.—NOoO less than twenty 
prominent authors have been gencrous enough to contribute to 
“ Rosemary ” (For Remembrance), a book that has been pub- 
lished for the benefit of the funds of the ‘‘ Not Forgotten ” 
Asso iation. These names include such well-known writers as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sir Sidney Low, John Galsworthy, Arnold 
Bennett, John Buchan, E. V. Knox, A. S. M. Hutchinson, and 
John Drinkwater, and many others in the front rank of author- 
ship. The volume is published at 7s. 6d., and if not obtainable 
at the booksellers, copies may be had from the hon. organizer, 
86 Ladbroke Road, Holland Park, London, W. 11, or 100 South- 
wark Street, London, S.E. 1. 

* * e 

COMMONWEALTH FunD FELLowsnHips.—The Committee of 
Award of the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships announces that 
it is now prepared to receive applications for the Fellowships to 
be awarded in 1928. The Fellowships will normally be tenable 
at an approved American University for two years. They are 
open to persons of British birth domiciled in England, Scotland, 
Wales and lreland, who are graduates of recognized universities 
and are unmarried and not more than 30 years of age. Women 
as well as men may apply. Provision amounting to approxi- 
mately {600 per annum will be made for the total expenditure 
involved during the tenure of a Fellowship. Applications must 
be forwarded through the authorities of the university or college 
of which the candidate is, or was, a member. The form of 
application can be obtained from the Secretary to the Committee, 
Mr. R. H. Simpson, 50 Russe!l Square, W.C. 1. Applications 
much reach the Secretary by February 18, 1928. 

* + * 

GRAMOPHONE REcorDs.—The Gramophone Co., Ltd. (Educa- 
tion Department), has compiled and issued a Catalogue of 
Educational Records (‘‘ His Master’s Voice’’) for the use of 
music teachers and students. In one section carefully chosen 
records are grouped under their respective composers, each 
group being introduced with a few helpful words in the nature 


ofa hint. In another section various records are classified under 
subject, &c., and another deals with the folk dance records which 
were produced under the personal supervision of the late Cecil 
Sharp. Included in the catalogue is a short but comprehensive 
survey of the new Course of Colloquial French recently prepared 
by Monsieur Stéphan and Prof. Daniel Jones. An interesting 
feature is the ‘‘ Ceremonial ’’ Section, which contains a number 
of records of historic interest. These include that made by the 
King and Queen as a message to the boys and girls of the Empire ; 
the Prince of Wales’ address on ‘‘ Sportsmanship”; and 
President Harding’s speech on the “ Limitation of Armaments.”’ 
Copies may be had on application to the company at 363-7 Oxford 
Street, W.C. r. The company has also commenced the extension 
and praiseworthy scheme of producing authoritative reproduc- 
tions of the complete set of Gilbert and Sullivan Operas—the 
first work issued under the scheme is “ The Gondoliers,” on 
twelve 12-in. records. 
* * 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton.—On December 2, 
the annual distribution of certificates took place at Liverpool 
College for Girls, Huyton, near Liverpool. This vear it was a 
particularly memorable occasion, because within the year the 
new chapel, designed by Messrs. Brierley Rutherford of York, 
had been dedicated by the Bishop of Liverpool, and the 
new science rooms, built by Messrs. Quiggin & Gee had been 
finished and were declared open. The Dean of Chester was the 
guest of the evening. In the afternoon he spoke to the girls in 
the chapel on the inspiration of worship in such a beautiful 
setting. In the evening he again addressed the girls after dis- 
tributing the certificates. Mr. L. S. Holmes, chairman of the 
school committee, gave a survey of this “ red-letter year ” in, 
the history of the school. He alluded to the excellent oppor- 
tunities now provided for the teaching of science by the addition 
of the new science rooms with the most modern equipment 
procurable. He also alluded to the girls’ successes in arts, par- 
ticularly to the open scholarship in English gained by Josephine 
Fielding at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, and to the vacancy for 
history gained by Ruth emneon at St. nee College, Oxford. 

* 

JAMES ALLEN’S eae SCHOOL, 1927.—The annual distribu- 
tion of Prizes and Certificates took place on Friday, December 2. 
The chair was taken by Sir Evan Spicer, Chairman of the 
Governors, who also very kindly consented to distribute the 
prizes in the unavoidable absence of Lady Barrett. Dora Davy 
was awarded the Carlile Scholarship of {100 a year for three 
vears at Girton College, Cambridge, a State Scholarship, the 
School Leaving Exhibition and a Senior County Scholarship ; 
Kathleen Jepps a scholarship for English at Westfield College, 
and Muriel Foster an exhibition for botany at the same College. 
In the London University School examinations two girls ob- 
tained the Higher School Certificate; thirty-two girls passed 
the General School Certificate Examination, twenty-three with 
Matriculation Certificates, three of these obtaining Honours also. 

* * * 


Puysics AND Optics.—The eighteenth annual Exhibition of 
the Physical and Optical Societies will be held on January Io, 
II, and 12, at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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New English Texts. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


Edited by W. H. D. Rovse, Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge 


Limp cloth covers. 10d. each. 


Stories from the Mabinogion. Moby Dick; or, The Whale. 
ps Geraint, the Son of Erbin” By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
and “ Killich and Olwen.” Plutarch's Lives of Themis- 

Passages from the Diary of tocles and Pericles. North's 
Samuel Pepys. 1665-6. Translation. 

The Story of Sir Roger de Piutarch's Life of Pompey. 
Coverley. From The Spectator, North's Translation. 

Sintram and his Companions. | The Gentle Craft. By THOMAS 
By DE La MoTTE-FOUQUE. DELONEY. 


Complete List of 125 tilles on application. 
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New Erglish Texts for Individual Work. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of ‘' The Self-Study Shakespeare.” 
With Introductions, Essential Notes, and Questions for 
Self-Study. 18. €d. each. 


An Essay on Man. ALEXANDER | Four Favourite Poems. The 

POPE. Deserted Village; The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner; The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin; and Ilora- 
tius. 


The Song of Hiawatha. HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


The Heroes. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Select 
Essays from The Spect itor. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


With Introductions and generally with Notes. 2s. each. 
RECENT VOLUMES 


ROB ROY. Sir WALTER Scott. With Glossary. 
ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduction by HERBERT 


ARTHUR Evans, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
SOUTHEY. THE LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction 


and Notes. By Davip FREW, B.A. 


GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. W. A. 


BROCKINGTON, M.A. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. Epmunp K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GREEK HEROES. Introduc 


tion by Davrp Frew, B.A. 


ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir WALTER Scott. Intro- 


duction by DAvip FREw, B.A. 


BLACKIE’S SPANISH SERIES 


A new series of Spanish Texts, competently edited and neatly produced, at moderate prices. Incloth covers, limp. 


LA VIDA DE FRANCISCO PIZARRO. By M. J. Quin- 
TANA. Abridced and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


EL Sf DE LAS NIÑAS. By LEANDRO FERNANDEZ DE 
MORATIN. Comedy in Three Acts. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. ALEC. WooLr, B.A., D.Litt. 1s.6d. net. 


LA VIDA ES SUEÑO. By P. CALDERON DE LA BARCA.: 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A, 
Fellow and Dean of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 1s. 9d. net 


LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES. Abridged and 
edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. by E. ALLISON 
PEERS, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE’S 
LONGER FRENCH TEXTS 


From Modern French Literature. 
Printed in large type. 
With Brief Notes, Questionnaire, Phrase-List, and 
Vocabulary 
Price 1s. each. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 
QUATRE CONTES. By Henry BorpeEaux. With Notes 
and Vocabulary, by E. J. A. GRovEs, Lic. ès I., Bradford Grammar 


School. 
The stories are “I,e Curé de Lanslevillard,” ‘Un Crime aux 
Manoeuvres,” “ Les Amateurs de Spectacle,” “ Le Miracle du Froid 


et Chaud.” 

LA NOUVELLE CROISADE DES ENFANTS. By HENRY 
BORDEAUX. Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. ès I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 

COLOMBA. By Prosper MErimMEr. (Abridged.) With 
Notes and Vocabulary by F. W, M. DRAPER, M.A., Ph.D., Lic. és L. 

Full List on application. 


LA GITANILLA. By Micuat pe CERVANTES. From 
the Novelas Ejemplares. Abridged and edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A., Gilmour Professor of 
Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 1s.6d. net. 


LA BATALLA DE RONCESVALLES, and other Romances. 
Abridged and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Is. 6d. net. 


LA VERDAD SOSPECHOSA. By JuAN Ruiz DE ALARCON. 
Edited, witt Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. R. ELDER, 
M.A.. D.Litt. Is. 6d. net. 


A SKELETON SPANISH GRAMMAR. By E. ALLISON 
PEERS M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), Gilmour Professor of Spanish, 
Liverpool University. Sccond Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE’S 
LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS 


Characteristic selections from well-known French writers, 
of sufficient length to be interesting in themselves, as well 
as representative, as far as possible, of the work of the 
several authors. Each book consists of from 40 to 64 
pages, including a biographical and critical note, text, and 
explanatory notes. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 


VIE ET OPINIONS DE THOMAS GRAINDORGE. By 
TAINE. Fxt aits. Edited by E. J. A. GROVES B. és L., Lic.és L. 
Issued only with Vocabulary. 9d. 


LA PETIT RAVAGEOT. By Mack. Edited by E. J. A. 
GROVES, B. ès L., Lic.és L., Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar 
Sci.ool. Issucd only with Vocabulary. 9d. 


Full List on application 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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NATIVE EpDuUCATION.—The education of backward races such 
as the natives of Central Africa is a thorny problem on which 
there is little sign of agreement except to the extent that all 
parties disapprove of the present state of affairs. Mr. W. B. 
Mumford was appointed headmaster of a boarding school for 
sons of native chiefs in Bukoba, Tanganyika Territory, in 1923, 
and in the November issue of The Forum he gives an entertaining 
and instructive outline of the methods he adopted. As regards 
subject matter, he decided that the chief need of the Central 
African native is training in the methods of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. This was therefore placed at the top of the 
curriculum, to be followed by citizenship, hygiene, native 
handicrafts, and lastly, the “ three R’s.’” The boys were divided 
into blood-tribes with their own chiefs and officers, and gradually 
self-government was introduced on the lines actually existing 
among the local natives. Specific instruction was given by 
making each ‘‘tribe’’ undertake in turn practical work in 
agriculture, etc., the “ chief ’’ in charge reporting on progress 
at stated intervals to the whole school. Formal classes were only 
used for instruction in ‘‘ the three R’s,’’ and even here, the work 
was given a practical bias; for example, in connection with 
arithmetic a school treasury was run. Mr. Mumford admits that 
his experiments sometimes had unexpected endings, but his 
premises seem well founded and his progress will be watched 


with interest. 
e + e 


BriTisH MusfFuUM CuRIsTMAas Carps.—The Trustees of the 
British Museum have made further additions to the existing 
stock of coloured reproductions from illuminated manuscripts on 
sale at the Museum, in the shape of two sets of postcards and 
three booklets of single miniatures. Set B32 of the postcards, 
containing six miniatures from a Flemish Horae of about 1500, 
is especially beautiful. The booklets reproduce on a larger scale 
three miniatures of different schools, namely, the fine Christ 
in Majesty, an East Anglian illumination of the early fourteenth 
century ; the Building of the Tower of Babel from a Book of 
Hours executed in Paris about 1423 A.D. ; and the June picture 
from a fragment of a Flemish Calendar illuminated by Simon 
Bening in about 1530, which is, we think, the most exquisite 
of the three. Each booklet or set of six cards may be obtained 
from the British Museum at the price of Is. 


& * * 


A FRENCH ENCYCLOPEDIA.—The Almanach Hachette for 1928 
contains a mine of useful information on almost every subject, 
revised and brought up-to-date. The alphabetical table of the 
contents, together with the division of the almanac into a 
number of main headings, make it easy to refer to any particular 
point. The volume is compact in size and mav be obtained at 
the price of 6 fr. 75c. from the Librairie Hachette, whose London 
house is at 18 King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 2. 


THE CENTRAL WELSH Boarn.—At the last half-vearly meeting 
of the Central Welsh Board it was reported that the School 
Certificate of the Board for 1927 would be accepted as an equiva- 
lent for the London Matriculation Examination with the addi- 
tion of Welsh in Group 4 and 5. The offer of the President of 
the Board of Education to set up an Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion in Wales, and the decision of the University Council to 
set up a joint committee to consider the matter, were also 
reported. The question of the teaching of agriculture in second- 
ary schools received special consideration. Attention was drawn 
to the meagre results of examinations in agriculture. It was 
doubted whether the subject could be taught satisfactorily in 
the secondary schools without prejudicially affecting the cultural 
work for which those schools were primarily intended. At the 
same time there was scope for closer co-operation between the 
schools and farm institutes and the agricultural departments of 
the colleges. The Chairman pointed out that the Board had 
called three representative conferences in various parts of Wales, 
but that the advice given at these conferences varied greatly. 
The Departmental Committee on Rural Education would now 
sift the best evidence available. Instrumental music is said to 
be developing satisfactorily in the secondary schools of Wales, 
but sufficient use is not being made of facilities offered by the 
National Council of Music. There were 24,874 pupils in the ror 
intermediate schools in 1926-7—-a record number since the 
establishment of those schools. 


* * * 


ABNORMAL CHILDREN.—There has been formed in Great 
Britain the Child Guidance Council ‘‘ to advance the treatment 
of maladjusted, difficult, and delinquent children.” The Council 
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includes many distinguished workers in medicine, psychology, 
social welfare, representatives of medical and child welfare 
associations, and nominees of the Home Office, the Board of 
Education, and Board of Control, under the presidency of Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, Regius Professor of Physic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and recently president of the Royal College 
of Physicians. The Commonwealth Fund, of New York, has 
promised to provide funds for the project up to the autumn of 
1928. The objects of the Council are, briefly, as follows: (a) To 
promote the establishment of child guidance clinics; (b) to 
encourage the provision of university courses in psychology for 
social workers; (c) to demonstrate the need for social workers 
in mental welfare clinics ; (d) to carry out research on social and 
psychological problems. In pursuit of these aims, the Council 
hopes to establish a clinic for delinquent children and is prepared 
to lend one of its staff, free of charge, to assist in organizing 
social work in existing psychiatric clinics. Further information 
regarding the Council and its proposed work can be obtained 
from the secretary, Mrs. Beach, at 24 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1. 


* = + 


ADULT EpDucaTION.— We have recently received the annual 
report for the year ended on May 31 last of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association (16 Harpur Street, London, W.C. 1). At the 
outset the Council confesses that the year 1926-27 was a difficult 
one for the Association. The total number of classes and students 
showed, for the first time for a long period, a decrease due, it is 
thought, to the industrial depression and unsettlement of 1925. 
Efforts are being made to improve the organization of the 
several branches, and another development of the vear was the 
growth of women’s committees in many districts, which should 
result in an increase of women members. To meet the admitted 
difħculty of introducing educational work into rural areas, the 
Council has for some time advocated the need for resident 
organizing tutors to stimulate interest in adult education, and 
to provide for it when required. Three such tutors are now at 
work in the Yorkshire, South-Western, and Eastern Districts 
respectively. The Association is collaborating with the National 
Union of Teachers in organizing a demonstration and conference 
in support of the proposals of the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education for raising the school-leaving age. 

* * + 


EXCHANGES OF TEACHERS IN AMERICA.—Up to the present 
time student pilgrimages on the American Continent have been 
chiefly a one-sided aftair—that is, from the south to the north. 
It has now been officially announced that a reciprocal exchange 
of students between North and South America is to be instituted. 
Arrangements have been made for a party of three hundred 
students from Princeton University to enter upon a three-months’ 
study tour of Argentina. A return visit of Argentine students 
to the United States is to follow. At a United States Student 
Exhibit shown at Buenos Aires recently, quite a number of 
United States educational institutions were represented, including 
the Universities of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Oregon, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburg. lt is hoped to see North American 
students visiting South America for post-graduate work and 
students from the Latin-American countries correspondingly 
visiting the United States. 

* + + 

BrotoGy 1N ScHoors.—The Research Committee of the 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers has prepared and issued a report 
on “ The Teaching of the Life Sciences ”’ based on an inquiry 
circulated to Friends’ Schools and other schools in Great Britain. 
The first questionnaire asked for information as to the extent 
to which biological studies entered into the curriculum and their 
value as such, and as educational instruments. The second, 
which was sent to specialist teachers, invited suggestions as to 
method and sequence for pupils of various ages, and as to 
materials and general equipment. The Research Committee 
stresses the point that throughout it has endeavoured to act as 
“a jury of laymen weighing the opinions of specialists.” Extracts 
from many of the reports received are printed; teachers of 
biological subjects will find these statements very much to the 
point, for they embody many valuable suggestions. The report 
received from Prof. A. Meck, of Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which embodies the work of his colleague, Mrs. 
Bartlett, is printed in full. The Research Committee concludes 
that the biological sciences are equally as suitable as physics 
and chemistry for instructing pupils in the nature of, and desire 
for, scientific thought and method. The report concludes with 
three lists of books suitable for class use, the school library, and 
the teacher respectively. 
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University Tutorial Press 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


A School Course in Hygiene. By R. A. LysteEr, M.D., 
Ch.B., B.Sc., D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health for 
Hampshire and Chief Medical Officer to the Education 
Committee. 3s. 6d. 


This book is specially adapted for school use from the author's “ A 
First Course in Hygiene ” and deals in a very simple way with the pre- 
servation of health and the principles upon which the elementary laws 
of Hygiene are founded. 


Lessons in Wireless. By R. W. HUTCHINSON, 
M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 1s. 6d. 


A simple book for beginners which assumes on the part of the reader 
no knowledge whatever of mathematics, electricity, or radio-signalling 


A First Course in Experimental Science for Technical 
Students. By R. W. Hutcuinson, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 


Deals with those fundamentals of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Heat, 
Electricity and Magnetism, and Chemistry necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the more specialized work of the technical mae ree 

n the press. 


Matriculation Physics (Heat, Light, and Sound). By R. W. 
STEWaRT, D.Sc., and JOHN Don, M.A., B.Sc. Se-ond 
Edition. 78. 6d. 


In the new edition sections on easy practical work to be performed by 
the student have been inserted, and certain additions and modifications 
have been made elsewhere in the text. 


Matriculation French Essays. By H. J. CHayror, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, late 
Headmaster of Plymouth College, and Dr. W. G. 
Hartoa, M.A., late Examiner in French at the Univer- 
sity of London. Third Edition. Qs. 8d. 


The new edition includes suggestions, with vocabularies, for essays on 
such modern subjects as aviation and wireless. 


Easy Lessons in French. By J.J. Lockyear, M.A. Cloth, 
23. 6d. Paper Covers, 2s. 


A first year’s Course for pupils who begin French in the middle forms 
of schools. 


Modern English Literature, 1798-1919. By A. J. WYATT, 
M.A., late Examiner in the University of London, 
and Henry Cray, M.A. Being Enelish Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century, with additional chapters by 
G. E. HoLLINGWorRTH, M.A. 


The detailed survey of post-Victorian prose, drama, and poetry which 
is included in this new issue should prove of particular value to the student. 


A Social History of England. By FREDERICK BRADSHAW, 
D.Sc., M.A., Lecturer in Economic History at Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Third Edition. 


‘It deals with the development of the social and economic conditions 
of this country from pre-historic times to the present day, and it is the 
most clear and concise text-book upon the subject that we know.’’— 
London Teacher. 


Groundwork of Psychology. By G. F. Strout, LL.D., 
M.A., Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
Second Edition, Revised by R. H. THouress, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lecturer in Psychology in the University of 
Glasgow, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, 5s. 6d. 


This well-known work by Prof. Stout has been thoroughly revised 
by Dr. Thou-ess in the light of recent advances in psychology. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications 
and Descriptive Prospectuses of the above 
post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25 Hicu STREET, NEw OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 2 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


An Introduction to Technical Drawing. 
A Complete Course for Secondary Schools. By 
W. AsBsotTT, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E. In three 
parts. Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


Building Drawing. With Notes on Building 
Construction. A Complete First Year's Course. By 
W. ABBOTT, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E., and 
W. MILvar, Principal Lecturer in Building Construc- 
tion, Lauder Technical School, Dunfermline. Cloth 
boards. 3s. net. May also be had bound in limp cloth 
cover. 3s. net. 


Elementary Mensuration of Solids. with 
examples on Density. By R. W. M. Gisss, B.A. 
(Cantab), B.Sc. (Lond.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Engineering Mathematics. sy R. w. M. 
GisBs, B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Londj In four parts, 
each with Answers, manilla covers, Is. 3d. each; cloth 
covers, 1s. 6d. each. Parts I, II, and III, in one 
volume. With Answers, 4s. 


Building Mathematics. 
B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
with Answers, manilla covers, Is. 3d. each; 
covers, Is. 6d. each. 


By R. W. M. GisBs, 
In three Parts, each 
cloth 


e e 
Textile Mathematics. By Tuomas Woopuovse, 
Head of the Weaving and Designing Department, 
Dundee Technical College, and ALEXANDER BRAND, 
Chief Draughtsman, Messrs. Douglas Fraser & Sons, 
Ltd., Textile Engineers and Ironfounders, Arbroath. 
In two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


A General Textbook of Elementary 


Algebra. By E. H. Cuapman, M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Sc. (Lond.), Headmaster, Ernest Bailey Secondary 
School, Matlock. With or without Answers. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Also tssued tn three parts. 


Constructive Arithmetical Exercises. 
Based on A. E. Layna’s “ Arithmetic ” (Extended with 
Reference Notes). By R. W. M. Grsss, B.A. (Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.) 5s. net. With Answers, 6s. net. 

In two Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. With Answers, 3s. net 
each. 

Part I.—Simple Rules, Decimal and Common Frac- 
tions, Easy Graphs, the Metric System, British Units, 
Areas and Volumes, H.C.F. and L.C.M. 

Part If.—Problems, Equations, Formulae; Ap- 
proximation; Mensuration, Square Root; Ratio, 
Rate, Proportion ; Simple and Compound Interest ; 
Equal Ratios, Variation; Stock Exchange; Foreign 
Exchange ; Tour-figure Logarithms, with Applications. 


Technical Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Gigss, B.A. 


(Cantab), B.Sc. (Lond.). 3s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Further Epigrams from the Anthology 


I. LOVE 
THE First Kiss (I 5)* 
(Strato) 
Last evening, at the hour we say “ good-night,”’ 
Sweet Moeris kissed me—really or in dream 
I know not: all the rest I know aright ; 
All that she said and asked me clear doth seem ; 
But that she kissed me too I doubt, for, if ’twas so, 
How, once thus rapt to heaven, do I on earth now go ? 


A Kiss WITHIN THE Cup (I 9) 
(Agathias) | 
-I am no drinker, but, if thou wilt deign 
_ To sip, the cup I'll gladly take and drain ; 
For, if thou touch it, how can I then be 
Still sober and the sweet wine-carrier flee, 
That ferries o’er from thee to me the kiss 
And tells me of the lips that brought it bliss. 


LoveE’s DRINK (I 11) 
(Meleager) 
The cup is sweetly glad, for from it sips 
= The mouth of love’s delight, Zenophile. 
Happy ! Would now, her lips upon my lips, 
She’d drink at once the very soul in me. 


LOVE IN SPRING (I 18) 
(Meleager) 

Now bloom the crocus and narcissus fair, 
And bloom the lilies in their mountain air ; 
And now, the fairest flower of spring that blows, 
Zenophile blossoms like Persuasion's rose. 
Meadows, why laugh ye in gay colours dight ? 
My girl is sweeter than your garlands bright. 


LOVE AND SLEEP (I 42) 
(Meleager) | 
. Thou sleepest, sweet Zenophile ; would I lay, 
A wingless sleep, upon thine eyelids’ throne, 
That not even he, who e’en o’er Zeus hath sway, 
Came nigh thee, and I held thee, I alone: 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET (I 44) 

; (Author unknown) 
Sweet scent to thee, giving it grace, I send, 
For thou indeed to scent canst fragrance lend. 


Love’s Excess (I 50) 
(Author unknown) 
Now to some other target, O Cypris, turn thy face: 
Thy shafts have left on me not e’en a wounding-place. 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS (I 75) 
(Meleager) 
The sweet-voiced Heliodora fills my heart, 
‘Soul of my soul, shaped there by Love's own art. 


HELIODORA’S GRAVE (XI 47) 
(Meleager) 

Tears for thee, Heliodora, tears from my heart that flow, 
All I have left to give thee where now thou liest low; 
Here on thy tear-drenched tombstone I a libation pour, 
Token of tenderest longing, of love for evermore. 
Sadly, mv dear, most sadly, Meleager mourns for thee, 
An idle gift to Acheron, where only dead folk be. 
Alas! where is my cherished flower ? Death plucked her 

in his lust 
To slay, and marred her fresh young bloom with his un- 

hallowed dust. 
But I beseech thee, mother earth, who givest all men rest, 
To take her gently in thine arms and fold her to thy breast. 


è The references are to Mackail’s ‘Select Epigrams’ 


Translated by A. W. B. 


II. MISCELLANEOUS 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BatTTLeE (III 5) 
(Mnasalcas) 
These freed their country from her servile chains, 
Who here in dust and darkness shrouded lie: 
Their valour wins great praise and so remains 
Potent to nerve us for our land to die. 


To THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN Beotia (III 7) 
(Author unknown) 
O Time, immortal god that seest all, 
Carry to all men tidings of our fall, 
Who striving Greece’s sacred soil to save, 
Find in Boecotia’s famous plains a grave. 


RHINTHO (IV 15) 
(Nossis) 

With ringing laugh and friendly word 
Do thou, wayfarer, pass me by : 
Rhintho of Syracuse am I, 

Only a tiny singing-bird ; 

Yet by my mock-heroic tone 

I won a chaplet of my own. 


On A Lypbian SLAVE (III 55) 
(Dioscorides) 
A Lydian am I, yea, so born; but a free tomb, 
O master, gavest thou thy fosterer, a slave. 
Live long unharmed and happy, and, if age’s doom 
Brings thee to me, I’m thine, O master, e’en i’ the grave. 


On a FavouriTE Doe (III 57) 
(Author unknown) 
Thou whose way passeth this memorial by, 
Laugh not, I pray, though here a dog doth lie ; 
My master mourned me, and his hands have stored 
These ashes and above them graved this word. 


SPECIES AETERNITATIS (IV 32) 
(Ptolemy) 
I know that I am mortal; but when I 
Survey the whirling maze of stars on high, 
No longer touch I earth with human feet, 
But feast on heavenly food by Jove’s own seat. 


THE ORCHARD CORNER (VI 14) 
(Anyte) 
I, Hermes, by the windy orchard stand, 
Here in the cross-ways nigh the grey sea-strand, 
Giving to wearied travellers rest secure 
And water from the fountain, cold and pure. 


SPARTA (IX 26) 
(Author unknown) 
O Lacedamon, once inviolate, 
Now hostile smoke Eurotas sees ; the bird 
Nesting on shadeless ground laments thy fate ; 
No more thy sheep by hungry wolves are heard. 


CORINTH (IX 20) 

(Antipater of Sidon) 
Where, Dorian Corinth, is thy beauty now ? 
Where is the crown of towers that decked thy brow ? 
The temples of the gods, thy splendid halls 
And noble dames, the crowds within thy walls ? 
Most wretched city, nought is left of thee, 
Whom war has wrecked and swallowed like the sea. 
Alone we maids of Ocean, th’ inviolate 
Nereids, remain, halcyons that mourn thy fate. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1928 


PATON’S 


LIST OF scHOOLs 


1927. 


Principals wishing to have their- 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, [scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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Principles of Agricultural Instruction 


MONG the constituent Commissions of the International 
Agricultural Scientific Council, which held its first 
meeting recently in Rome at the International Institute of 
Agriculture, was included one dealing with the subject of 
agricultural instruction and education. It was attended by 
a number of officials and other experts representing most of 
the European countries, and an important outcome of the 
vigorous discussions that characterized the meetings was 
the establishment of certain definite principles corre- 
sponding to the well-marked divisions of the programme. 
It was generally agreed that agricultural instruction as 
such has no real place in the rural primary school, although 
in certain countries the subject has been added to the 
curriculum. The first consideration in primary schools 
must always be to give a sound general instruction along 
with the early training of character and habits, and it is 
only as naturally arising in this connexion that the children 
may be encouraged to observe the phenomena of rural life 
as it goes on around them, and to become acquainted with 
the simple principles of plant life and plant cultivation, 
mainly through the well-directed use of the school garden. 
The great importance of the school garden was stressed by 
more than one expert. It was pointed out that to carry 
out even so little effectively it was essential that the teacher 
should himself have some knowledge of agriculture and a 
real interest in country life. If this is ensured, there is no 
danger of that entirely urban bias which too often prevails 
in the rural primary school. 

In regard to post-school education, a valuable distinc- 
tion was made between compulsory classes for pupils who 
have just left the primary school, and courses in agriculture 
held for older students who themselves apply for such 
instruction. It is obvious that the curriculum should be 
differently planned in each case, and in this connexion 
attention was directed to the work of the Cattedre ambulanti 
di agricoltura in Italy. These bodies arrange courses for 
adults on the crops or cultural methods especially 
applicable to the locality, while the younger students 
follow a simple course of eighty lessons on agricultural 
theory and practice. 

An interesting reference was also made to the organiza- 
tions which have proved so successful in the United States, 
and in some other of the newer countries, namely, the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs, in which young people, under the spur of 
a healthy rivalry, try for themselves methods of cultiva- 
tion, small farm-stock breeding, &c. already well established 
and approved. It was perhaps inevitable that the descrip- 
tion of these free open-air activities should have provoked 
the criticism in certain quarters that girls are more properly 
employed at that age in learning to cook, to sew, and to 


manage a house. In any case, it is obvious that the organi- 
zation of post-school education must necessarily vary with 
the stage of development reached by the country in question, 
and the practical wisdom of the Commission fully recognized 
this fact by making the necessary arrangements for 
obtaining full and precise information, in view of the next 
meeting of the International Council, alike on post-school 
rural education ‘in general and on the training of young 
girls in rural or farm household management. 

A similar decision was made in regard to the vocational 
teaching of agriculture in the intermediate and higher schools 
in the different countries. In this connection mention was 
made of the need for some clearer understanding as to 
nomenclature and classification of schools, a constant 
stumbling block in any international discussion of educa- 
tional questions. The report on agricultural education in 
preparation by the International Labour Office, the proofs 
of which are shortly to be submitted to the International 
Institute of Agriculture, should be of high value in this 
respect. 

In fact, there is every indication that a stage has been 
reached at which the essential variety of the problem of 
agricultural education is being recognized. It was well 
remarked by one expert that its organization should, in 
fact, vary not only according to nationality, but even in the 
same country according to the different agricultural regions. 

A further point of great interest to the onlooker was the 
particularly vigorous nature of the discussion provoked by 
the accounts given of the training of teachers of agriculture 
as organized in Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and in 
certain other progressive countries. A preparation lasting 
nine years, finishing at the age of 26, and including five 
years in the high school, two of practical work on a farm, 
one in the Seminar or training college, and one year of 
probationary teaching, might be thought likely to daunt 
the aspirant for the profession, but one learnt as the dis- 
cussion proceeded that in Czecho-Slovakia at least there 
are always more candidates than places, while the value 
of the thorough training is undoubted, and, moreover, 
gives the teacher a claim to emoluments equal to any to be 
obtained in the profession. 

“ Agriculture must be the interest not of a part only, 
but of the whole population of a country.” The truth of 
this remark, made by a speaker at the outset of the meetings, 
was felt throughout the discussions, and it would seem 
that the linkage undoubtedly existing between any sound 
agricultural instruction and the training of character that 
makes for good citizenship is, as it were, the reflection of 
the fundamental dependence of human civilization upon a 
sound agriculture. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


Erziehung for November, the editor, Paul 
Oestreich, with characteristic outspokenness, 
announces his fiftieth birthday (New Year's 
Day). To a genial advance refusal of all 
Glückwünsche, he adds an earnest appeal to his subscribers 
(including very many of his personal] friends) to double their 
number. His paper, though nominally the organ of the League 
of Determined School Reformers (founded in 1919) is virtually 
(it is often said) Oestreich himself. But he has gathered able and 
fearless writers about him, and for all the “ new ” educationists 
who read German, the monthly eighty crowded pages are full of 
illuminating matter—fact and opinion. To one of the most 
distinguished of his colleagues, Herman K6lling, the November 
issue contains a warm personal sixtieth-birthday collective 
tribute, together with long extracts from a book on “ The 
Country Teacher,” by Kélling himself. Among the other contents 
are reformist articles on ‘‘ The Young Delinquent,” * Froebel 
and Montessori,” ‘‘ An Austrian Village School ” (as an instance 
of extreme badness), ‘‘A Training College Scientific School 
Journey,” ‘‘ Soul Investigation ’’ (an entertaining satire), and, 


In the Neue 


Many Happy 
Returns 


lastly, an ‘‘ Epilogue to the Pestalozzi Centenary.” A news 
paragraph (with striking editorial comment) deals with a mass 
meeting of teachers in Dresden in September, at which a reso- 
lution condemning the new School Bill (referred to in this 
column in November) was carried with practical unanimity—by 
5,000 votes to 4. Some weeks later the Bill was defeated in the 
Lower Chamber (Reichsrat) by a' narrow majority (37 to 31). 
This first rejection, however, is not final, and in due course the 
Bill will be taken to the Upper Chamber (Reichstag). It is 
now in Committee. Meanwhile the agitation against it in all 
progressive ranks is increasing. 

[N.B.—The Neue Erziehung is published by Hensel, Berlin, 
W. 30. Price 3.50 marks a quarter.] 


UNITED STATES 


in his address at the one hundred and seventy-fourth Opening 

of the Academic Year of Columbia University, 

that honoured veteran, Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler, spoke words which should travel far : 

“ There still exists a widespread misunderstanding of the whole 
; (Continued om page 42) 
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Careers for Girls 


By ELEANOR PAGE. 2S. 


“It contains many hints that parents will find of real 
value.” —Morning Post. 


* Anxious mothers and daughters desirous of choosing 
a career may be greatly helped by this handbook.” 
—Glasgow News. 


“ This manual will be of great practical use.’’—T.P's. 
Weekly. 
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Catalogue FE, post free. 
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—AN INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK 


CAREERS 
FOR OUR SONS 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK TO 
THE PROFESSIONS AND COMMERCIAL 
LIFE 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 286 pages. 
Fifth Edition. Entirely re-written 


B 
D. W. HUGHES 


(Secretary, Career Advisory Bureau) 


Price D = net 


(by post 5/6) 


The purpose of this book is twofold—to serve as a guide 
to the world of occupation for those educated at the Public 
Schools, the Secondary Schools, and the Universities ; 
to help in the wise selection of a vocation by indicating 
the requirements and conditions of success in each calling, 
the cost of training, and the length of preparation. 


So much depends upon the choice of a career 


& 6 SOHO SQ., 
' CONDON, Ww. 1 
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School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has been improved in 
certain details, and now 
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Prices : 


With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“ It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.’’—Journal of Education. 


“ The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.’’—Nature. 


“Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 


is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
— Education. 


Sent on approval to any 
teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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process that we call education. There is a popular notion that 
somehow, somewhere, and at some time it is formally begun 
and then formally finished. Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. It is a constant and continuous adjustment of human 
organism to human environment, to the end that the human 
organism may be enriched and perfected, and the human en- 
vironment understood, penetrated, and advanced by persistent 
and lofty human effort. The only difference between the educa- 
tional process in infancy, in adolescence, and in mature life is 
that the human organism constantly strengthens its powers of 
resistance and constantly increases its powers of control. In- 
telligent occupation itself is as much a part of the true educa- 
tional process as is study in class-rooms, in library, or in the 
laboratory.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A Happy New Educational Year to all our busy colleagues in 
the great New World of the South! From 
only four of the republics we have before us 
as many as thirty publications, from eight 
different sources—a very interesting, but very imperfect, record 
of educational journalism in 1927. We especially miss Brazil. 
And we wonder about Peru and Paraguay and Patagonia. 
Occasional specimens of any of their publications would be 
always welcome. 

From this, our most constant, contributor we are in regular 
receipt of Humanidades, the half-yearly pub- 
lication of the University of La Plata; La 
Obra, a fortnightly review of education ; and 
Nueva Era, the organ of the local section of the International 
League of New Education. Humanidades (often noticed in these 
columns) devotes the whole of its XVth volume to world- 
literature. A striking historical article is “ The Centenary of a 
Preface,” which deals with the famous preface to Victor Hugo's 
‘* Cromwell ” (published in 1827)—acclaimed at the time as the 
inspired manifesto of Romanticism, a new “ Table from Sinai.” 
Among other famous world-authors occur the names of Sophocles, 
Cervantes, Ibsen, Dostoievsky, Romain Rolland, and George 
Bernard Shaw. The other two publications bear witness to 
tireless and progressive educational activity. Delegates from 
the fourteen republics were expected at the first Latin-American 


A Happy 
New Year ! 


Argentine. 
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Convention of Teachers to be held last month in Buenos Ayres. 
Of the problems to be discussed we call attention only to the 
least familiar—‘' The attitude of teachers to the phenomenon 
of Imperialism and Dictatorship as existing to-day.” 


The first Bulletin of the new Instituto Americano de Proteccion 
ala Infancia sets forth the purposes of the 
Institute, and describes its ‘‘ solemn inaugura- 
tion” in Montevideo last June. Delegates 
were present from the U.S.A. and from nine of the republics. 
The Bulletin also gives a full account of a Latin-American 
Conference on Infant Mortality—a sequel to the movement for 
Child Welfare set on foot by the League of Nations. As a result 
of the Conference a specially appointed Commission is to devote 
a year to investigation, beginning this month. The programme 
is also given of the fifth biennial Pan-American Child Congress 
held in Cuba in December—previously held in the Argentine, 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Chili. The Bulletin of the Sociedad de 
Pedagogia (undated) is almost wholly devoted to a long article 
on ‘ Biology and Physiology—the Sole Foundations of Peda- 
gogical Science.” 

The first eight numbers of the new fortnightly Boletin 
Educacional, the organ of the Teachers’ 
Association, cover a wide field—‘‘ Homage to 
Pestalozzi’’: a translation of the “ Mani- 
festo against Fascism’’ of Barbusse, Einstein, and Rolland ; 
a “ Message to the Youth of Latin-America,’’ by Rolland ; and 
Tagore on “ My Pedagogy.” There is warm ed.torial support 
for the December Convention of Latin-American Teachers in 
Buenos Ayres (initiated in Chili) as setting the seal on the 
“ Educational Renascence.” It is announced that the Director- 
General of Education has invited the Directress of the Montes- 
sori School in Buenos Ayres (established last year) to lecture 
in Chili on the method. 

Among the contents of the monthly Educacion we note an 
account of educational reforms in Mexico 
and Russia, specimens of international school- 
correspondence, and an article entitled “ Sal- 
vate Parvulos’’—an echo of the famous Declaration of Geneva. 
In 1925, in this land of earthquakes, the infantile mortality was 
70 per cent of the total mortality. 


Uruguay. 


Chili. 


Ecuador. 


Varia 


The new University at Nottingham, built through the muni- 
ficence of Sir Jesse Boot, is to be opened next July. by the King. 
$ $ $ 


We have received from the Tan-Sad Chair Co. a copy of the 
firm’s latest catalogue, ‘‘ How a Scientific Principle of Seating 
Reduces Industrial Fatigue.” 

$ $ * 

Messrs. Rivington announce the early publication of “ Fact 
AND LEGEND FROM THE FATHER OF HistTory,’’ stories from 
Herodotus in easy Attic Greek, by J. S. Phillpotts, and G. C. 
Armstrong. 

* $ $ 

A recent issue of the Cambridge Bulletin refers to the publica- 
tion by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS of some choice 
volumes, mainly of antiquarian and artistic value. There are 
also some new and important works on higher mathematics. 

$ $ $ 


A school for delicate children requiring individual care and 
teaching has been opened at The Towers, South Darenth, Kent. 
The principles of life and education, as indicated by the late 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, form the basis for all the activities of the 
school. 

: * $ è 

The Secretary of King Edward’s Hospital Fund announces 
that parties of not fewer than six scholars from schools and 
colleges in the London area will be admitted at half price to any 
of the series of six debates that have been arranged on behalf 
of the Fund. 


* * $ 


The Christmas issue of Foylibra, the monthly record of 
W. AND G. FoyLe, of Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, is 
entitled ‘‘ The Magic Door ’’; it includes a classified list of books 
published during November last, giving author, title, size, 
publisher and price. 

$ $ 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press is publishing a new monthly 
devoted to music entitled The Dominant, edited by Edwin 
Evans (Price 6d. net). The December issue contains a repro- 
duction of a portrait drawing of Furtwängler, the celebrated 
Berlin conductor, and some critical articles on music. 


The numerous interesting public lectures announced for 
January by University College, London, include one by Miss 
M. A. Murray on Egyptian history, illustrated by lantern slides 
(January 12) and another by Mr. L. Newcombe on the Central 
Library for Students (January 18). 

* $ 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
has recently issued as Bulletin No. 9 a full report of the council 
meeting held in Vienna on July 26-28. Appended to the report 
are lists of the National Federations and of the International 
Clubhouses. Š ‘ m 

We have received from the firm of JOHANN AMBROSIUS BARTH» 
of Leipzig, copies of two monthly classified lists of books which 
have been published recently. Authors, titles, sizes, and prices 
only are given. One of these lists deals with scientific and 
technical books and the other with works on philosophy, 
psychology, and pedagogy. 

* * 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Dramatic Society, London, is pre- 
senting two series of “ Little Plays of St. Francis,” by Laurence 
Housman during the week January 16-21. Tickets can be 
obtained from the office of University College or from O. V. 
Lawley, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. The proceeds 
are to go to charities, including the British Society of Franciscan 
Studies and St. Christopher’s Working Boys’ Club. 

$ $ $ i 


Now that Christmas is past, it may seem late to refer to gift 
books. There are still birthdays and prize days to come, how- 
ever, and those seeking books for such purposes might well 
glance through the list of “ Books Beautiful issued by MESSRS. 
GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., Ltp. For those who lean towards 
early English novels, we suggest the list recently sent out by 
Messrs. PETER Davies, LTD. 

* * $ 

The Scientists’ Reference Book and Diary for 1928, published 
by Messrs. James Woolley, Sons & Co., Deansgate, Manchester, 
is well arranged, neatly bound in calf with inside pocket and 
clasp, and of suitable size for carrying about. The reference 
part contains a most useful selection of scientific data arranged 
in concise, comparative, and tabular forms 
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Catalogues, Illustrated Lists, and Prospectuses free on request 


1. MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION THROUGH QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By H. E. PALMER and F. G. BLANDFORD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth 


35. Od. net (Postage 4d.) 


EVERYDAY SENTENCES IN SPOKEN ENGLISH. By the same authors. 


With phonetic transcription and orthographic section. 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with 
American Variants (Phonetic Transcription) 
By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN, and F. G. 
BLANDFORD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 6d.) 
Phonetics without Symbols 

By G. C. BATEMAN. Third edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth Is. net (Postage 3d.) 


Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


The Oral Method of Teaching Languages 
By H. E. PALMER. 


Crown 8vo Cloth 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 
A Spanish Reader 

Selected by G. WACKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 


An introduction to Spanish life and character. 


L'HISTOIRE DU GENTIL SEIGNEUR DE BAYART 
Composée par le LOYAL SERVITEUR. Reprinted from the best texts by E. DROZ. A definitive text of this famous book. 


Demy 8vo, sewed 


7s. 6d. net 


(Postage 8d.) 


By L. C. de GLEHN and L. CHOUVILLE 


Cours Francais du Lycée Perse 


Fscap. 4to, cloth Part I. 3s. 6d. 
Pari II. 2s. 6d.- 


(Postage 6d.) 
(Postage 6d.) 


De L’Action à le Rédaction par la Parole 
A Manual for Free Composition in French. 


Fscap. 4to, cloth 2s. 6d. (Postage 6d.) 
“ May be warmly recommended.’’"—The Journal of Education. 


2. THEOLOGICAL SECTION 


The Biblical History of the Hebrews 
By F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. net (Postage 9d.) 


Biblical History for Junior Forms 
By the same author 
Crown 8vo, cloth 4S. 


Narrative Dialogues from the Bible 
By Rev. ALFRED CLEGG. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, 6s. net Sewed, 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


(Postage 4d.) 


The Growth of the Kingdom 
By Rev. T. G. PLATTEN. 


Crown 8vo Cloth, 4s. 6d. net 
Lessons on Christian History. 


Sewed, 3s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.) 


Whatsoever Things are Lovely ... Think 
on These Things 

By E. V. PEMBERTON. 
Crown 8vo Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
Devotional Studies for use with Children. 


Sewed, 2s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.) 


3. SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


A School Statics 


By G. W. BREWSTER and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. (Postage 9d.) 


The Theory of Direct-Current Dynamos 
and Motors 


By J. CASE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth 15s. net (Postage 6d.) 


Notes and Examples on the Theory of Heat 
and Heat Engines 


By J. CASE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth (Postage 6d.) 


Notes on Geological Map-Reading 


By A. HARKER. Second Edition. 
Fscap. 4to, sewed 3s. Od. net 


7s. 6d. net 


(Postage 3d.) 


Practical Physiological Chemistry 
By S. W. COLE. Seventh Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth 16s. net (Postage ts.) 
Practical Chemistry by Micro-Methods 
By E. C. GREY. Second Edition shortly. 
Demy 8vo, cloth | 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 
A Concise Guide to Map Projections 

With Explanatory Notes. By G. V. GORDON and 
F. EVANS. 

Crown 8vo, limp cloth Is. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 
Fundamentals of Bio-Chemistry in Rela- 
tion to Human Physiology 

By T. R. PARSONS. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. net 


Illustrated. 
(Postage 6d.) 
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Prize Competitions . 
The Prize in the December Competition is awarded to | tête douce, un peu gravure de model ... Il a une trentaine 
“ Beetle,” proxime accessit, “ H. S. W.” d'années. ; as 
The winner of the November Competition was T. C. ae ae Cat Dassen ole sce MIE VOUS VeITeE i aes gam EaP 


Turnbull, Esq., 26 Genesta Road, Plumstead, S.E. 
We classify the sixty-three versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Beetle, H. S. W., Agricola, Trina, H. R., Holly, 
Chardonne, J. B., Denise, Cadwal, Moineau, 
R. P., Pervenche, A. H. B., Emil Jay, E. P.S., 
Slasher, Aspirant, Kininvie, B. O. W., Polyglot, 
Esse quam videri, Montélimar, Dane, Nibbidard, 
De Aar, Vidite, E. W. A., Der dumme August. 
Class II.—Woodlea, Bramble, Hibernia, Spes, Remembrance, 
S. L. C., Bésigue, Nemo, Rowanberry, J. E. M., 
R. A. D., Frontiersman, R. G. H., Elsa, Als Ob, 
Bodley, Cunctatrix, M. M. G., E. M. S. Undine, 
Condor. 
Class III.—Alfenus, L. G., John, J. H. H., Woton, Scrouge, 
Leander, D.C., Marsouin, M. F., M. R., Jeannette, 
Poilu, Lochaber. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘CLAVEL SOLDAT ” 
By LÉoN WERTH 


Employé de commerce, qui n’a connu que le bureau, la semaine, 
et des parties de billard le dimanche, la guerre est pour lui la 
première villégiature. Pour la première fois, il vit comme un 
riche, sans souci d'argent. Loin, le travail qui fatigue la tête, 
parce qu 'il est monotone et continu. Il est en campagne depuis 
dix jours. Un soir ici, le lendemain ailleurs. Les balles sifflent, 
les obus tombent. Ça siffle où ça veut, sa tombe où ça doit. 

Ça vous touche ou ça passe à coté. . On est vivant ou on 
est mort. . On ne s'en occupe ‘pas ... On n’y pense 
pas..., 

—Mon cousin est mort . . . dit-il, sans changer de ton, dans 
une insensibilité joyeuse, dans une adaptation immédiate au 
` jeu nouveau. 

L'autre sergent est un industriel de la Loire. 


1 


Barbe noire, 


Des troupes font halte sur le bord de la route. On ne distingue 
plus les uniformes. Les hommes sont revêtus d'une carapace de 
boue. 

Le détachement a marché de dix heures du matin à quatre 
heures de l'après-midi. Il arrive au cantonnement: un grand 
chateau dans un parc. La cour, pleine de ceinturons, de car- 
touchiéres, de capotes, de pantalons, semble l’entrepét d'un 
chiffonnier. A l'intérieur, tout est pillé. Les tiroirs des meubles 
sont au plancher, où s’éparpillent des lettres, des cartes postales, 
des boules de naphtaline. C’eit été trop long d’y fouiller. On 
les a retirés, on les a retournés, on a tout jeté au plancher. Clavel 
marche sur des photographies, des livres déchirés, des débris de 
glaces et des morceaux de poterie. Et sur dela boue. Car la 
boue est partout, aux routes, aux planchers, aux murs, aux 
hommes. . . 

Clavel demande tout naturellement :—Depuis quand les Alle- 
mands sont-ils partis ? On lui répond :—Mais ils ne sont jamais 
venus. 


TRANSLATED BY “' BEETLE ” 


To him, a clerk, who has never known anything but his office 
during the week and his game of billiards on Sunday, the War is 
his first country holiday. For the first time he lives like a wealthy 
man, with no financial cares. Far away is the work which tires 
his brain because it is monotonous and never-ending. He has 
been in the field for ten days; one evening here, the next day 
somewhere else. Bullets whistle, shells fall. They whistle where 
they please, they fall where they've got to. Ba hit you or they 
miss you. You're alive or you're dead. . You don’t worry 
about it, . . . you don’ t think about it. 

“ My cousin is dead,” he says, without changing his tone, 
cheerfully apathetic, having fallen at once into the ways of the 
new game. 

(Continued on page 46) 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 35th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Ar 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 

London Chamber of Commerce, and the Haticual Unie Union p 
Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

T AE Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
S0 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 60., LTD. 
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7=SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD= 


French of To-day: A Dictionary 


of Words and Phrases in common use: 
French-English. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 
2s. Gd. (post paid, 28. 10d., or on approval). 


“ May be warmly recommended for wide adopton. 
—The Journal of Education. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH in active preparation 


French Poems of To-day 


A new Anthology of Modern French Poetry compiled 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 
Edition, stiff covers, 38. Gd. Cloth, Ss. net. 


French Prose of To-day 


A new Collection of Modern French Prose; with 
Biographical and Critical Notes. Companion volume 
to the above. School Edition, 38. Gd. Cloth Boards, 
Ss. net. 


French Phonetics : a4 practice Book 


| By B. LIBBISH, B.A. With graded exercises for class 
practice, oral examinations, etc. Stiff covers, 9d. Cloth 
| limp, 18. 


Europe of To-day 


By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD, D.Sc., MA. New Edition, 
revised to date and partly rewritten, with new sections 
on Climates, Natural Regions, ae 
diagrams, 38. 6d. 


With maps and 


Detailed Prospectuses from 


44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 


Classified Questions in 


English Literature 


By M. M. BARBER, M.A. A wide selection of 
questions drawn largely from standard examinations, 
grouped according to subjects. Cloth, 3s. 


The Carfax Books of English 
Verse 


A new School Anthology ; Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior: Eight Books from 10d. List with com- 
plete Contents on application. 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


By E. RILEY, B.Sc., and J. RILEY, B.Sc. Everyday 
problems of Savings, Insurance, Rent, Rates, Taxes, 
&c.,&c. Third Impression. 28. With Answers, 2s.6d. 


Music for Children 


First steps in Appreciation. By M. STORR, M.A. 
With musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhyth- 
mic exercises, lists of music, &c. Demy 8vo. G8. net. 


Plant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. KIRKWOOD, B.Sc. Eighty full-page | 
Studies of typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, with 
descriptive Notes. Crown 4to, cloth, 78. 6d. net. | 
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SCHOOL TRANSFERS 
Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Establi:-hed 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
MATRONS, ETC., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to . 


GEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


All Pereons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ton, 88. por annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members ae gat: a charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy. 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
Prance; Assistant Editor: D. Jonzs, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Mesnbers receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
LP.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
è I'Easeignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
end prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention reqtirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oe 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK ee 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


rT) 25) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


The following appeared in the September, 1927, issue: 


Public Opinion and Patriotism. By J. C. MAXWELL 
GARNETT. C.B.E., Sc.D. 


Scholarship Awards of the Year. 

Music. By F. H, Suera, M.A., Mus.M., F.R.C.O. 
Fifty. By S. B. Lucas. 

Correspondence on Co-Education, &c., &c. 


CAMPING 


By ERNEST MAJOR, Superintendent of Physical Train- 
ing, Manchester Education Committee. 


‘‘Camping more than repays all the hard work 
entailed.” 

See the November, 1927, issue of ‘‘ The Journal of 
Education and School World.’ 
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The other sergeant is a manufacturer from the Loire. With 
his black beard and gentle expression he is rather the type of a 
fashion-plate. He is thirty years old or so. 

‘‘ No, it’s no joke,” he says, . . . “ you'll see, it’s no joke.” 

Some troops halt at the side of the road. The uniforms are 
no longer distinguishable. The men are garbed ina shell of mud. 

The detachment had marched from ten in the morning until 
four in the afternoon. It arrived at its billets—a large country- 
house in a park. The courtyard, full of belts, cartridge pouches, 
great-coats, trousers, looked like a rag-and-bone merchant’s 
store. Inside, everything had been ransacked. The drawers 
from the furniture were on the floor, where letters, post-cards, 
moth-balls, lay higgledy-piggledy. It would have taken too 
long to search through them. They had been pulled out, turned 
upside down, everything thrown on the floor. Clavel found 
himself walking on photographs, tattered books, remains of 
looking-glasses and fragments of pottery. And on Mud. For 
Mud was everywhere, on roads, floors, walls, and men... . 

Clavel very naturally inquired: ‘‘ When did the Germans 
leave ? ” and received the reply, ‘‘ Why, they’ve never been 
here ! ” 


It pleases us to see the First Class so crowded ; moreover, 
a high standard was reached by all competitors in I and II. 
Class III were only a little behind in excellence down to 
“ Leander,” but below him the entries tailed off badly and, 
if it were our custom to have a Class IV, the last seven 
competitors would be in it. But there is no need for dis- 
couragement : inside evidence points to youth as the main 
cause of their low position, and we can assure them that 
it is no small matter to be able to enter at all into the 
company of our many able and experienced competitors. 


“ H. S. W.” lost the honoured position in his very first 
sentence, which he made completely impersonal, To a 
commercial employee, whose only experience has been the 
ofice during the week and games of billiards on Sundays, war 
is like a first country holiday ; whereas the author refers to 
a definite character in the book. We commend his Bullets 
whistle, shells crash,—whistling where they will and falling 
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where they must; and also the expression rag-merchant’s 
dump. | 


A great many competitors obviously hesitated over belts 
and cartridge belts, probably because of their juxtaposition. 
In a case of this kind a translator is fully justified in altering 
the order of the sequence. He is concerned with finding 
the right word, but, having found it, the order in the new 
language is that which sounds best. There is not only a 
right word, but a right place for that word in every sentence, 
and this, of course, varies with each language. However, 
in the case under notice the right word was not cariridge 
belts, nor even cartridge pouches, as so many people had it, 
but bandoliers, and quite a number of competitors, beginning 
with “ J. B.,”’ put it right, but unfortunately their versions 
had other blemishes that forced them away from first place. 
We were quite sorry that “ J. B.” did not win the prize, 
after his witty covering letter which began: ‘‘ Can you 
really refuse me the prize this time ? I care not if you do.”’ 

‘“ Agricola ” sent a very careful version, not quite elastic 
enough to make good reading in English. ‘ Trina ’’ went 
down over war for him was his first holiday awav from home. 
And “ H. R.” stumbled with No one cares, no one notices, 
which might mean that no one cares whether you are hit, 
whereas the meaning is that you do not think about whether 
you are going to be hit or not. “ Holly’s’’ mistake was 
gravure de mode, engraving. ‘‘ Chardonne’’ said, He had 
been on the move for ten days for Il est en campagne deputs 
dix jours. Far too many translators missed the difference 
between å la campagne, in the country, and en campagne, 
which ‘‘ Denise ” and several others gave correctly as tn 
the field. ‘J. B.” says at the front, which it does not 
necessarily mean. ‘“ J. B.” also opened with the sentence 
Clerk in the city, only previous experience the office desk on 
weekdays and the billiard table on Sundays ; we thought the 
first part sounded collapsed, and quite unlike this com- 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VOL. 60. 


Jan. 2, 1928. 


No. 702, 


THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 1s. 64. net 


“ The merits of the series are well known.”—The Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(In Murby’s New Smaller Scripture Manuals) 
Up to and including the School Certificate. 


IN BOTH AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSION EDITIONS 


Two Brochures for Teachers of Geography by Dr. L. Dudl:y Stam. 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography, Univ. of London. 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS 
AND ROCKS. 6d. net 


Descriptive of two collections of 30 each, obtainable of Murby’s 
Geological Supplies Departmcnt. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.,1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOL WORLD.” 


Advertisement space for the February, 1928, Conference 
Report Number, should be secured by January 17, 1928. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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SCHOOL WALL MAPS 
Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd., 


The Map House, 67 St. James’s Street, London, S.W., 
are Agents for the 


Magnificent Series of Physical Wall Maps 
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edited by 
Dr. HERMANN HAACK, 
also for the 
SYDOW-HABENICHT Series of Oro-Hydrographical 
Wall-Maps oe 
Spe ere 2> 
Both the above series are noted as ros 


LARGE BOLD WALL-MAPS with CLEAR and VIVID 33 
COLOURING and TOPOGRAPHY CORRECTLY and $3 
ADEQUATELY EXPRESSED 


A priced Catalogue sent on application 


A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


London on the Thames. A Study of the natural conditions 
that influenced the birth and growth of a great city. With a large 
number of maps and diagrams. By H. Ormssy, B.Sc. 


Re-issued January, 1928. Price, 4s. 6d. 
London: SIFTON PRAED & CO., 
The Map House, 67 St. James's Street, S.W. 
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PRIMARY SILENT READING 


By JAMES A. MASTERTON, M.A. 
For children between the ages of 8 and 11. Part I, 10d. ; Part II, 10d.; Part III, 10d. Complete in one Volume, 2/- 


ANNONO: 


g Little books on English with a method that strikes a new seam which should 
yield a wealth of intelligence hitherto unobtainable. 


FOR SILENT READING 


By JAMES A. MASTERTON, M.A. 
272 pages. Price 2/- To train pupils between 11 and 15 to love English Literature. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. (LONDON) LIMITED, 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
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TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Reference should be made to the undermentioned pages : 
University Correspondence College, 1, 23, 37. 
| University Examination Postal Institution, 1. 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford, 56 (Back page). 
! 


Normal Correspondence College, 76 (Back page of Supplement). 


Subscribers to “ The Journal of Education and School World ’’ can depend on 
prompt attention to an inquiry addressed to the above. 


A Whole World of The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


I de a S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


ideas i in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

looking monthly, which not only exposes common DIRECTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
i d b Hie diet t breath; MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A,M., Dalcroze 

shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, Diploma. 

self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 


a ey ea adi i A uality of iif THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
ii Na Sig) eer ae ae MPO Ee Se e is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 


the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October 1. 

Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfège, and Improvisation) begin January roth. 

Classes in Single Subjects are also held in many provincial 
centres. 

For details apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 

| London, W.C. I. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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' SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


These Articles deal, from the School point of view, with Examinations controlled by the Universities as examining bodies. 


| The ground covered includes a consideration of recent developments ; how far the examinations fulfil or fall short of the School requirements ; relative 
age standards; exemptions from professional and University examinations; standard of subjects; specialization and grouping; the influence of the 
| University; the case for University control. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, Marl- By Aucustus Situ, B.Sc., Fairfield Secondary School, Bristol. (July, 
borough College. (January, 1925.) OXFORD. By G. E. S. COXHEaD, 1925.) WALES. By D. J. LLOYD, High School for Boys, Newport, 
M.A., Hinckley Grammar School. (February, 1925.) CAMBRIDGE. Mon. (August, 1925.) IRISH FREE STATE. By J. THOMPSON, 
By E. SHARWOOD S»irrH, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Newbury Grammar High School, Dublin. (September, 1925.) SCOTLAND, LEAVING 
School. (March, 1925.) LONDON. By F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., CERTIFICATE, &c. By A. C. PATERSON, M.A., High School, Clyde- 


Tollington School. (April, 1925.) NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES : 


MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIR. Pank. (October, 1925.) NORTHERN IRELAND. By W.S. ARMOUR, 
MINGHAM. By C. W. BAILEY, M.A., Holt Secondary School, Liver- Belfast. (November, 1925.) THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


pool. (May, 1925.) DURHAM. By E. R. THomas, M.A, Royal AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By W. H. Dawson. 
Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (June, 1925.) BRISTOL. Universities Bureau of the British Empire. (December, 1925.) 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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petitor’s usual excellent English, nor do we like table as a 
translation of parties which means games : all competitors 
who have put it as parties in English, please take notice. 

‘“ Cadwal ” should have been higher up with his pleasant 
English prose, but he was not careful of the sense in Pour 
la prèmiere fois il vit comme un riche, For the jirst time he 
lives like a millionatre. A millionaire has got beyond the 
mark where you have no thoucht about money, as ‘‘ Cadwal ” 
has it. Noris Cn ne s'en occupe pas quite You tare no notice 
of them, you can quite well ne pas vous occupez de quelque 
chose even though you noticed it minutely. 

“B. O. W” had a funny mistake all by himself; for 
ceintuyons he put Sam Brown telts, whereas the mere fact 
that they were heaped anyhow in the courtyard indicates 
that they belonged to the men, and only officers had Sam 
Brown belts. But “ B. O. W.” will go far with his French, 
and his good English prose. 

We have no more space for comment as we wish to give 
you a story that “ Esse quam videri ” sent us last time ; 
here it is: A gentleman some months ago asked me to 
correct the French of an advertisement for him: he wished 
to say, “ It is the most widely read newspaper in the 
Midlands,” and his own genius assisted by his dictionary, 
had resulted in “ Le journal le plus lu dans la Méditer- 
ranée.”’ That kind of advertisement certainly fixes itself 
in the reader’s memory ; we remember one such at Com- 
piégne during the War. An enterprising old Frenchman 
conducted a barber’s business there as long as it was possible 
to evade the evacuation orders. In his half-ruined shop he 
exhibited a notice that he sold Petroleo Gal, in French 
Meiller moyen d'entretenir les cheveux, in English Best method 
to entertain the hairs. 

We had several letters that gave us pleasure, and one 
very amusing one from a new competitor who has had no 
luck over racing and now turns his hand to “ the competition 
erudite.” 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
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A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following Christmas poem : 
Geh nicht vorüber, Maria ! 
Kehr bei uns cin ! 
Wir haben noch nicht vergessen : 
Das Höchste ist Mutter sein. 
Geh nicht voriiber, Maria ! 
Wir sind so allein. 
Uber die Schluchten von Häusern, 
darin wir verschollen sind, 
weht doch nur einmal im Jahre 
késtlicher Weihnachtswind, 
haucht um uns zärtlich 
wie Atem von deinem Kind. 
Die wir verloren und arm 
durch Schatten und Schauer gehn, 
miissen immer verziickt 
nach dem Stern der VerheiBung sehn. 
Wann wird er leuchtend 
auch uns zu Haupten stehn ? 
Geh nicht voriiber, Maria ! 
Kehr bei uns ein ! 
Wir können nur immer denken: 
Das höchste ist: Mutter sein! 
Geh nicht vorüber, Maria! 
; Wir sind so allein. KARL BRGGER. 

Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 46, must reach the office by the first post 
on January 14, 1928, addressed “ PRIZE EpitTor,”’ The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : 
**SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON ” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments for January (1928) should 
send full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars 
of suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, 
free of charge. 


Seeking appointments for January (1928) should 


communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
PowELL & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 
are invited to send details as to their requirements. 


No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 
Licensed by L.C.C. 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 
(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 


= 


Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 
NO CHARGE for commission is made. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


An edition of J. H. BREASTED’s Ancient Times, abridged and simplified by W. HucHEs JonEs, Education 
Officer, Royal Air Force. With a Foreword by J. S. Marvin, Author of The Living Past. 
320 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


FROM MR. MARVIN’S FOREWORD 
... This Brief History of Ancient Times aims at supplying the indispensable foundation of knowledge (of ancient 
civilizations) for Western peoples who have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egvpt and Babylonia through 


se 


Greece and Rome... .”’ 
‘. . . There is probably no man living better qualified to give a sound account of this historical preparation for Western 
Civilization than Professor Breasted. . . . The book has been clearly and skilfully condensed from Professor Breasted’s 


larger works, and contains what is both possible and necessary for scholars to master before they go on to the more detailed 
study of their own and other nations in the modern world.” 

A Brief Historv of Ancient Times contains more than 200 illustrations which form an integral portion of the text. 
Illustrations and text are, indeed, interwoven, and throughout emphasis is placed upon the concrete. The book establishes 
for the pupil in a most interesting way the connection between Scripture History and World History, between his classical 
studies and the daily life of Greece and Rome in the classical age, and, even more important, between himself and the 
distant yet ever-present past. (Prospectus on application.) 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES 


New and completely revised edition (1926). By JAMES HARVEY Robinson, Ph.D. liii. + 806 pages. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book covers the period from the overthrow of the Roman Empire to the present. The narrative is well and 
interestingly written with a view to upper form students, and is freely illustrated. 

Mediaeval and Modern Times is not so much a record of past events as of the conditions which influenced man’s develop- 
ment; not so much an account of wars and individual acts of prowess as the tale of man’s enthusiasms, ideas, and contri- 
butions throughout the period to art, science, industry, literature, and religion ; not so much a series of episodes as the story 
of the gradual expansion of civilization in directions which only a knowledge of the past can reveal. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


From the Break-up of the Roman Empire to the Opening of the Eighteenth Century. Being a portion 
of Outlines of European History by J. H. RoBINSoN and J. H. BREASTED. 430 pages. Illustrated. 
7s. net. 


MODERN TIMES 


From the Age of Louis XIV to the End of the Great War. Being the latter portion of Mediaeval and 
Modern Times (1919 edition), by J. H. ROBINSON. 443 pages. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 


For those teachers who require a two-book course, rather than a single volume course such as is offered by Mediaeval 
and Modern Times, the publishers recommend The Middle Period of European Historv and Modern Times. The fact that the 
last chapter of The Middle Period and the first of Modern Times cover the same ground is rather an advantage than otherwise. 


PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND 
SYLLABUSES IN HISTORY 


By M. C. BrsHop, R. C. WILLARD, and E. K. Rospinson. Each 32 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Each book consists of fourteen outline maps, with suggested assignments, the purpose of which is to familiarize the 
student with the more important geographical and political features which influenced the course of ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern history. An ingenious arrangement by which tracing paper is bound in opposite the maps affords facilities for their 
reproduction, and renders them adaptable for use with any historical text. 

The following books are available : 

ENGLISH HISTORY ; EUROPEAN History TO 1714; EUROPEAN HISTORY SINCE 1714; MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
European History ; GENERAL HISTORY; ANCIENT HISTORY; AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A list of historical Publications will be forwarded on application. Books sent on approva?! to teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY, LTD.,7 Queen Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
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GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., 


Reader in Geography, Victoria University, Manchester, Joint Author of 


‘“ Junior Regional Geographies.” 
A book by one of the leaders of geographical thought in this country. The volume contains a clear statement 


of the functions of Geography in Education and Citizenship. 
With 65 Maps and Illustrations. 


6s. net 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL: THEIR CAUSES AND TREATMENT 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc., Sometime University Professor of Education in the University 
of Londen. 


The author adopts the attitude towards error that the doctor takes towards disease, and expounds the 
preventive as well as the curative aspect of error treatment. 

“ Here is a book which throws many sidelights on the technique of teaching.’’— Morning Post. 
“ There is not one page that the thoughtful reader can afford to miss.” —Teachers’ World. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
PRECIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, Chief English Master, Westminster 
City School. 


This book is suitable for pupils preparing for the First 
School Examination. The exercises include papers set 
at various public examinations and have been chosen 
specially for their literary value. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. 10d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
“ Should revolutionize the teaching of Précis.” —A.M.A. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


By ARTHUR R. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE 
M. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


A new course in Economics in a readable form. Suitable 
for students preparing for the School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations. 5s. 


THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Studies in Physical, Regional, and Industrial Geography. 
By A. P. BRIGHAM, Sc.D., L.H.D., Colgate University, 
U.S.A. 


A Series of Studies in important phases of American 
Geography. A panoramic outlook on leading facts and 


principles. 8s. 6d. net 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By ERNEST J. KENNY, Author of“ Vocabulary Work.” 


A practical handbook for the higher classes in Ele- 
mentary Schools, and the lower forms of Secondary 
Schools, based on many years teaching experience. 


2s. 6d. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


6s. net 


DIRECTING MENTAL 
ENERGY 


By FRANCIS AVELING, M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc., University 
Reader in Psychology, King's College. 
An attempt to show how mental and bodily energy 
may be scientifically directed along profitable lines. 
8s. 6d. net 


“Interesting and well written.""—The Outlook. 


“ The result of wide and accurate knowledge.'’—British Weekly. 


MODERN ENGLISH 
By J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A. 
This book describes the main features of contemporary 


English. 5s. net 


“ An eminently fresh and interesting treatment.” —The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 


MANUAL OF MODERN 
COOKERY 


By JESSIE LINDSAY and V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A. 


Containing 854 Recipes and a valuable introduction. 
A modern text-book for cookery classes. Prospectus 


on application. 4s. 6d. net 


“ A very useful and attractively] produced Cookery book.”’— Teachers 
World. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Their History, Development, and Practice as educational 
factors. 


By FREDERICK J. GLASS, Headmaster of the 
Doncaster School of Arts. 


With a large number of designs, figures, and other 
illustrations specially prepared for this volume. 
12s. net 
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Reviews 


AN IRISH FAMILY 


The Black Book of Edgeworthstown and other Edgeworth 
Memories, 1585-1817. Edited by HARRIET J. BUTLER 
and H. E. BUTLER. (18s. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 


These memoirs contain ample store of good reading, but 
they are also of considerable historical and biographical 
importance. They may well serve as a model of the right 
way of dealing with family documents in an age when 
professional historian and general reader alike are suffering 
from the enormous mass of printed matter which the 
press pours out upon them. The two compilers, themselves 
descended from the Edgeworths, a notable family in Ire- 
land from the sixteenth century, have dealt most judiciously 
with a large mass of written and printed material. An 
eighteenth-century Edgeworth, the grandfather of Maria, 
left four bound volumes, one folio and three quartos, of 
manuscript family records. The famous Mania herself 
wrote a continuation of this family history. The manu- 
script volumes include much detail—" letters patent, title 
deeds, deeds of settlement,” and the like—which is of no 
public interest, though its preservation has been and was 
intended to be of use to members of the family involved 
in litigation about estates. All this matter has been rightly 
rejected by the editors, who have thus succeeded in pre- 
senting within a volume of 250 pages a series of enter- 
taining sketches of prominent members of the family in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with fairly full 
memoirs of two highly interesting persons, the Abbé 
Edgeworth, whom readers of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolu- 
tion” will remember as the confessor who attended 
Louis XVI at the scaffold, and Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
the father of Maria, who, like Dr. Burney, has been eclipsed 
by a more famous daughter, but has distinct claim to 
remembrance on his own account. 

There is no lack of material for the good Abbé’s life. 
An English memoir, written by a cousin, was published in 
1815, and a collection of his letters to his friends in 1817. 
A recent biography of him suffers from the fact that his 
letters are given in ‘‘ a translation from the French trans- 
lation of the original letters which are in English.” His 
adventures and escapes are full of interest. Moreover his 
character was one of ‘ unquestioning faith, exquisite 
charity, and utter selflessness, absolute loyalty and in- 
domitable courage.” 

R. L. Edgeworth has often been credited with an injuri- 
ous influence upon the writings of his daughter. The 
contrary would seem to be the truth: he appears to have 
been responsible for some of the brightest passages in 
“ Ormond.” He was also distinctly in advance of his 
time in the educational ideas which he applied to the 
upbringing of his large family. 


A GREAT 


Trollope: a Commentary. 
Constable). 

The present reviewer was a very young man when 
Anthony Trollope died, and though he had access to a 
good library of fiction, and made regular use of his oppor- 
tunities, he is bound to confess that he did not trouble 
about Trollope. There the book; were, but they remained 
unread. He came to Trollope, almost stumbled upon him, 
many years later. In this he was perhaps not unfortunate, 
for Trollope wrote for the adult, not for the young person. 

Many people now the wrong side of sixty would probably 
confess to a somewhat similar experience with regard to 
Trollope’s novels. And perhaps they have never more than 
half understood, or possibly have never understood at all, 
the real reasons why the best-seller of the 1860’s became a 
relatively neglected back number long before his death in 
1882. To such readers in particular Mr. Sadleir’s brilliant 


NOVELIST 


By M. SADLEIR. (15s. net. 


and fascinating ‘‘commentary ” will be thrice welcome, 
for it throws a flood of light upon the unfortunate and 
undeserved temporary eclipse of one of our finest novelists. 

The appeal of this book is not, however, limited to 
one class of reader. Trollope stands, in some respects, as a 
unique representative of Mid-Victorian England, and 
Mr Sadleir is careful to place him in his complete setting. 
So he begins with a warning against the vague label 
“ Victorian,” and a clear statement of the sense in which 
Trollope is rightly so called. We get also fairly full-length 
portraits of Trollope’s extraordinary parents—the father 
who was a failure, and the mother who was an ephemeral 
success. We get also (what calls for special remark in this 
professional journal) an account of Trollope’s miserable 
school-days, and his sordid existence in London later on ; 
and we are shown how an early life that might easily have 
led to ghastly tragedy was made the foundation of a 
great career. We imagine that the youthful Trollope 
would not have come well out of our.“ intelligence tests,” 
but, as he makes one of his rustics say, ‘‘ it’s dogged as 
does it.” It was ‘‘ dogged ” that did it for him. Never was 
a more strenuous life lived. 

One cause of the common under-valuation of Trollope 
was that he so sincerely under-valued himself. When 
George Eliot shivered to hear him describe how he worked 
by time-table, whereas she sometimes could write nothing 
for days at a stretch, he retorted gaily that there was a 
wide difference between her imaginative writing and his 
“ machine-made stuff.” And the posthumous publication 
of his ‘‘ Autobiography,” with its dominant note of self- 
depreciation, confirmed the general conviction of his 
essential mediocrity. And yet there stand Mary Thorne 
and Lily Dale, to mention only two of his many fine crea- 
tions, to confute all the adverse critics, including himself. 
This generation is under a great obligation to Mr. Sadleir 
for having re-created the figure of Anthony Trollope, and 
for a sensitively discriminating estimate of Trollope’s 
permanent place in English literature. A busy reviewer 
has read it with ever deepening interest from the first 
word to the last. 


ARCHITECTURE AND EDUCATION 

Architecture. By A. L. N. RussELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
& Windus.) 

A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H. H. STATHAM. 


Chatto 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by 
G. M. AYLWIN. (16s. net. Batsford.) 
The Architect in History. By M. S. BRIGGS. (ros. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 


The number of books on architecture, which have recently 
appeared, bear witness, we hope, to an increasing interest 
in this subject. Certainly there is no other art which repays 
so easily and richly even a slight study of it, opening the 
student's eyes not only to the successes and failures of the 
building of the past, but to the necessities of the present 
and immediate future. The attractiveness or ugliness of 
our towns and streets isa matter of importance to every one, 
and some training of the taste in architecture is extremely 
necessary to influence public opinion, for it is from lack 
of such training that many of our provincial towns present 
such a dull or repellent appearance. 

The formation of a better power to appreciate the quality 
of good building based on a knowledge of the architecture 
of the past is much to be desired in education. The study 
of architecture should not be merely antiquarian, but should 
encourage and form independent judgment about the aims 
and realities of modern building. Exaggerated devotion to 
one of the great historic styles helps very little to a resolu- 
tion of the problems of the present day ; what is chiefly 
wanted is a sound knowledge of the various styles, of the 
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relations between form and decoration, from which may 
emerge some guiding principles of taste. We should welcome 
the day when a course of architecture naturally formed a 
part of a school curriculum. In the meantime we hope 
that the entry of such books as those given above into 
~ school libraries may stimulate many to learn something 
about the various styles of architecture for themselves. 
The most important things in such books are good illus- 
trations accompanied by careful discussion of the buildings 
illustrated, bringing out what is successful or the reverse, 
and a just consideration of secular as opposed to ecclesi- 
astical buildings. Mr. Russell’s book is the most elementary 
and briefest, but suffers from a paucity of illustration. 
Plates are expensive to insert in the text, but there seems 
little objection to placing them all together at the end of the 
volume. Mr. Russell gives more than fifty pages to modern 
architecture, and the modest price of the book contributes 
to make it a possible text-book for use in form. 

Mr. Statham’s work, which now appears in its second 
edition, has the advantage of a great number of illustrations, 
small but clear, and is well provided with plans and details, 
but we wish that the running comment of head line to each 
page might have been avoided. Baroque architecture is too 
briefly dismissed, for though it may not exist independently 
as a Style in England, tourists in Italy, Germany, and Spain 
miss a great deal from ignorance or contempt of that 
mode of architecture. “ The Architect in History ” treats 
architecture from the inside of the art, giving a most 
fascinating account of the architect’s practice and position 
through the ages. One of the most interesting chapters is 
that dealing with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
for which much material is available. There are some 
delightful pages on that very great genius Bernini, whose 
work, we hope, is becoming more and more a thing for all 
visitors to Rome to search out and appreciate. As sculptor, 
decorator and architect. he is a force whom no one interested 
in art and the development of art can afford to neglect. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE 


Elementary General Physical Science. By W. R. JAMIESON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 
Introductory Chemistry for Schools. By W. R. JAMIESON. 
(3s. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 
Junior Chemistry for Schools. By W.R. JAMIESON. (6s. 6d. 
Melbourne: Macmillan.) 
Chemistry for Schools. Part II. Senior Course: Practical. 
By W. R. JAMIESON. (5s. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 
Mr. Jamieson, who is senior chemistry master at the 
Scotch College, Melbourne, has written several text-books 
of elementary science, primarily adapted to local needs, but 
worthy also of attention by schoolmasters in this country. 
In particular, the Elementary General Physical Science is 
a type of book of which we have too few examples in 
England, and should certainly be read by all those who 
teach elementary physics and chemistry or general science. 
Mr. Jamieson expresses the view that the insistence upon 
the quantitative aspect of science, when introduced at an 
early stage, has done much to quench interest and to 
obscure the real nature of science. This is a view which we 
have long held and which we are glad to find put forward 
in other quarters. Elementary physics is, of course, the 
worst offender in this respect ; we have all suffered from 
the Spartan physics master who made us undergo a treat- 
ment of uninteresting practical measurements while assur- 
ing us that it was for the good of our souls and that all 
science was measurement. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the aesthetic delight in accurate measure- 
ment 1s in most cases an acquired taste, and reflection on 
the history of science would show that, to be psycholo- 
gically correct, science teaching to the young should begin 
with wonder, i.e., with colours, explosions, and similar 
phenomena in chemistry, and with analogous things in 
physics and biology. 
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Mr. Jamieson has not neglected the human side of 
science, and, while his book will perhaps not find wide 
application as a class text-book, every teacher will find in 
it a freshness of treatment and a breadth of outlook which 
will help him to improve his own courses. 


The text-books of chemistry by the same author are also 
interesting, and would repay reading, but do not lend 
themselves to the requirements of School Certificate 
Examinations. 


HEALTH MEASUREMENTS 


Healthy Growth : a Study of the Relation Between the Mental 
and Phvsical Development of Adolescent Boys in a 
Public Dav School. By Dr. A. A MUMFORD. (16s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 


The assessment of health and physique is of great impor- 
tance if the results can be utilized for purposes of 
improvement. Unfortunately, it is only in periods of stress 
such as a great war that popular opinion is really roused, 
in the intervals the subject fades from attention; none 
the less much solid work on the validity of the standards 
and of the remedial measures is steadily carried on in various 
educational institutions. The present work sets out 
researches carried on at the Manchester Grammar School, 
corroborating in all respects the general belief that the 
present-day school boy compares favourably in all respects 
with his predecessors. The opportunities afforded the 
author have enabled him to study not only the simplest 
evidences of growth with which the medical officer in the 
day school has usually perforce to be satisfied, but to make 
experimental investigations of more elaborate methods. 

Although the medical assessment of health has become 
much more accurate during the past century, in the main 
the estimation of physique has rested on the same basis 
as in the days of the early factory commissions. Dr. 
Mumford has taken many measurements, both static and 
dynamic, to indicate the relative development of parts of 
the body and their relation to poise, stamina, breathing 
capacity and physical fitness generally, correlating these 
with the actual performances of the individual in work and 
play at school and with their further careers in after school 
life. In particular he finds that those who subsequently 
passed through the university without a failure were those 
who had on the whole the better physique and especialy 
ampler breathing power during their school life. To obtain 
a suitable basis for comparison units of physical growth 
must be compared on equal time increments; no two 
individuals grow at the same rate or even with the same 
rhythm. When detailed scales have been prepared, it is 
possible to see how far the individual is ahead or behind 
the average in particular directions and to seek out factors 
which might lead to improvement. Many graphs of 
physical and mental progress are set out and will serve to 
some extent for a basis of observation, though even more 
as a stimulus to similar inquiries in schools elsewhere. 


A study of the children in the dispensary and at the 
open-air school at Salford shows how physique improves 
when more favourable surroundings are obtained and 
defects of health are remedied, though the process of re- 
covery is slow. The relation between mind and body 
becomes evident ; open-air, treatment by ultra-violet rays, 
and the like, did not produce their full effect unless favour- 
able mental conditions and adequate opportunity for self- 
expression were afforded the subjects. The author strongly 
recommends residential open-air schools, from which the 
children should be allowed to return home for the week-ends, 
despite any supposed increase in the risks of infectious 
disease. The week-end at home has a settling and 
stabilizing effect both on the children and their parents. 
Investigations of the type set out are beginning to throw 
light not only on questions of physical training, but on 
wider issues of educational methods. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 


ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators. By Prof. A. W. 
SEABy. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (10s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 

In all that concerns artistic draughtsmanship, and especially 
figure drawing, we are glad to have the opportunity, which this 
second edition affords, of testifying to the value of this book. 
But we hope we shall not appear captious if we say that we are 
not so satisfied with Prof. Seaby’s advice to students to com- 
promise with the laws of perspective. Of course, what is referred 
to on page 23 as a shifting or enlarging of the “ field of view ” 
is in reality an actual movement of the picture plane, and the 
imaginary difficulty shown in figures 26 and 27 cannot be ex- 
plained without reference to this movement. All difficulties 
of this kind can be made quite clear to the average student by 
a comparison between the representation on the flat “ picture 
plane ” and the representation on the ideal spherical “' picture 
plane,’’ on which every point would be a point of sight. Prof. 
Seaby repeats the old fallacy that “ the long axis of the ellipse 
is always at right angles with the axis of the cylinder.’’ We are 
far from exaggerating the importance of perspective as a factor 
in a work of art, but we believe that if we play the game it is 
well to observe the rules. After all the choice lies between a 
picture which looks right when viewed with the eye in one 
fixed position, or a picture which looks wrong from every point 
of view. In all other respects the book is a thoroughly reliable 
guide to the serious student of drawing. 


Metalcraft and Jewellery. By E. F. KrRonguistT. (ros. net. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. London: 
Batsford.) 

Primary Industrial Arts. By Prof. D. F. Witson. (ros. net. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. London: 
Batsford.) 


Both the books which are the subjects of the present notice 
are inspired by a belief in the educational value of the e Tort to 
create things of beauty. This instinct, deeply rooted as it is in 
the human race, was temporarily thwarted by the invention of 
machinery. The result was that art with the qualification “ fine ”’ 
took refuge in a frame or on a pedestal, and a vital human 
activity which should have permeated the whole life of the 
community became the preserve of connoisseurs and collectors. 
Things are, however, rapidly adjusting themselves to normal, 
and books like Emil Kronquist’s ‘‘ Metalcraft ’’ will do more for 
our artistic salvation than all the modernist fine-art mongers. 
Let us look after the industrial arts, and the fine arts will take 
care of themselves. Indeed, painting and sculpture are but the 
flowers of the tree whose roots are the handicrafts. The book is 
a thoroughly conscientious, complete, and trustworthy guide for 
beginners, while the high standard of both text and illustra- 
tions will provide many useful hints for the experienced 
craftsman. Prof. Wilson’s book is written for use by teachers 
in the primary grades. It is based on the unquestionably sound 
principle that the pencil alone is not the most suitable medium 
for training in art appreciation and self-expression. The undue 
use of the pencil in the classroom has been the result of mere 
convenience. “ Drawing,” as commonly understood, is not a 
satisfactory method of approaching the study of form, values, 
colour, and the nature and use of materials in design. Prof. 
Wilson’s book shows clearly how the difficulties of classroom 
work may be overcome. It is in every respect a book we can 
heartily commend to the notice of all who are engaged in art 
education. 


The Industrial Arts: Their History, Development, and Practice 
as Educational Factors. By F. J. Grass. (12s. net. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 


The Life of Rachel McMillan. 
net. Dent.) 


The Rachel McMillan Nursery School and Training Centre at 
Deptford has now acquired a world-wide fame as a piece of 
pioneer work among the mothers and children of the most 
unfavourably conditioned social stratum. Rachel died in 1916, 
but her sister and co-worker, Margaret, fortunately survives to 

on the work, and incidentally to write this account of a 
wonderful life. The story is told, of course, sympathetically, and 
we may add, beautifully. It is a typically English story of self- 
sacrificing voluntary effort, slow to receive any recognition and 
assistance from the powers that be. 


By MARGARET McMILLAN. (6s. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Founded in 1882. by 
G. SMITH. 1912-1921. Edited by H. W. C. Davis and 
J. R. H. Weaver. With an Index Covering the years 
1901-1921 in one Alphabetic Series. (21s. net. India 
Paper, 25s. net. Half Morocco, 42s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Although a private undertaking, the ‘‘ D. N. B.” counts as a 
work of obviously national importance. This volume, containing 
the lives of notable persons who died in the years 1912-21, has, 
in order to prevent the whole work from swelling to undesirable 
proportions, been planned on less ample lines than the supple- 
ment published under the editorship of the late Sir Sidney Lee 
in 1912. Of special interest to the readers of this Journal are 
such names as Emily Davies, Sir John Mahaffy, Sir James 
Murray, H. J. Roby, Wm. Sanday, Frederic Seebohm, and 
Walter Skeat. They show, as the editors remark, that the 
spirit of the early Victorian age was still a living force in the 
second decade of the present century. Naturally the volume 
will be added to any-college or school library which possesses 
the “ D. N. B.,’’ but it is to be hoped that the publishers’ enter- 
prise will be still more generously rewarded in educational 
circles. 


The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
1786-1846 : Compiled from his “ Autobiography and Jour- 
nals’’ and ‘' Correspondence and Table-Talk.”"’ Edited by 
A. P. D. PENROSE. (12s. od. net. Bell.) 

Haydon is forgotten as a painter, but remembered as the 
author of one of the most remarkable of autobiographies. Not 
only did he believe himself to be a neglected genius, but by 
means of his forceful and egotistical personality, he succeeded 
in imposing on men of the calibre of Wordsworth and Hazlitt. 
The artist is a man with an emotion to communicate, a message 
to deliver. Haydon’s message was the greatness of B. R. H. 
Though he seems to have possessed that infinite capacity for 
taking pains, which, according to Sir Joshua Reynolds, constitutes 
genius, he is a proof of the incompleteness of that definition. 
His is one of the saddest stories in the history of art. It is to 
the psychologist rather than the art lover that this book of his 
makes a'strong appeal: while those ambitious works of his 
which were designed to add lustre to the art of his country are 
now of importance only as necessary illustrations to his self- 
revelation. This edition is all that could be desired. 


Oliver Cromwell. By H. BELLOC. (od. Benn.) 
Abraham Lincoln : a Champion of Freedom. By H. WITHERS. 


(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
Plato’ Crito. Edited by Dr. J. Apam. New Edition, with 
Vocabulary. (2s. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 


Horace : at Tibur and the Sabine Farm, with Epilogue. Second 
Edition, with much additional matter, including seven new 
illustrations and a New Map and Plan of the Sabine Farm. 
By G. H. Hallam. (Harrow School Bookshop.) 


Kev to Latin Prose for Middle Forms, by W. H. SPRAGGE and 
A. SLoMAN. By W. H. SPRAGGE. (48. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


pan 


THE PEOPLE's LEAGUE OF HEALTH.—The People's League of 
Health, of which His Majesty the King is Patron, has arranged 
two series of lectures to be delivered in the lecture room of the 
Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 
W.1,at6p.m.: (a) ‘‘ The Mind and What We Ought to Know 
About It,’’ a series of eight lectures commencing on Wednesday, 
January 25. Among those who have kindly promised to lecture 
are Dr. H. Crichton-Miller, Dr. E. D. Macnamara, Dr. R. D. 
Gillespie, Dr. T. Beaton, O.B.E., Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, 
Dr. E. Mapother, Dr. W. A. Potts, and Dr. A. F. Tredgold. 
(b) “ Nutrition in Health and Disease,’’ a series of seven lectures 
commencing on Friday, February 17. The following are included 
among the lecturers: Prof. Leonard Hill, Dr. Harry Campbell, 
Dr. L. J. Harris, Prof. V. H. Mottram, Prof. Winifred Cullis, 
O.B.E., and Dr. Eric Holmes. For tickets and other particulars 
application should be made to Miss Olga Nethersole, The People’s 
League of Health, 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 
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ECONOMICS 


(1) Money. By H. WitHERS. (6d. Benn.) 
(2) Trade. By E. J. P. BENN. (6d. Benn.) 

We heartily welcome these two booklets in Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library—a most attractive enterprise that deserves every 
success. Mr. Hartley Withers’ name is sufficient commendation 
for a book on Money. In nine interesting and even humorous 
chapters he treats the subject mainly from the two standpoints 
of acceptability and stability, and adopts an attitude of cautious 
conservatism towards the question of a substitute for the gold 
standard. He also includes a chapter on bimetallism. Sir Ernest 
Benn is perhaps less successful as an author than as a publisher. 
His book starts with an excellent account of the complicated 
system into which world commerce has developed, but his 
exposition then becomes more propagandist than scientific, for 
he tilts vigorously against such bugbears as collectivism, State 
interference, and limitation of production. 


Commerce for Commercial and Secondary Schools: Covering 
Stage I (Elementary) and Stage II (Intermediate) Syllabuses 
of the Roval Society of Arts and Similar Examining Bodies. 
By A. J. FAvVELL. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 

This is a capital text-book, not only for its own special purpose, 
but also for the non-commercial reader who wishes to gain an 
insight into the ways of the business world. Although the 
author lapses occasionally into loose or incorrect English, he 
writes for the most part clearly and readably, and the use of 
headed paragraphs makes the book a useful one for reference. 
It is particularly well supplied with facsimile documents, and 
there are test questions to each chapter, drawn mainly from 
the papers set by public examining bodies. 


The Economic World. By Dr. A. R. Burns and Dr. EVELINE 
M. Burns. (5s. University of London Press.) 

A well-produced text-book in economics, prepared mainly 
with a view to the needs of London Matriculation candidates. 
It is a careful and painstaking piece of work, but not easy to 
read, because the method adopted is that of closely-reasoned 
argument and the paragraphs are rather long. The student who 


is not deterred bv this will find the book sound and helpful. 
There are questions to each chapter, some illustrations and 
diagrams, and a useful bibliography. 


The Economic System: an Elementary Outline. By G. D. H. 
CoLe. Local Government for Beginners. By MARGARET I. 
CoLE. Capitalist Combines. By G. M. COLMAN. Co- 


operation: its Problems and Possibilities. By A. HONORA 
ENFIELD. How to Read Literature. By G. E. WILKINSON. 
(Paper, 1s. each; cloth, 2s. each. Longmans.) 

These volumes have been arranged by the Workers’ Educational 
Association to meet a demand for inexpensive introductory 
books on subjects studied in its classes. G. D. H. Cole’s essay 
analyses that part of economics which lies most on the surface, 
and is designed to encourage in beginners a sceptical approach 
to the ordinary text-book treatment of the subject. Margaret 
Cole is responsible for a very useful little book on Local Govern- 
ment. Miss G. M. Colman, who is the Statf Tutor for Tutorial 
Classes at the University of London, deals with the rapid trusti- 
fication of industry and the effects of the combination movement 
in relation to the community. As opposed to the co-operation 
of big business undertakings the reverse side of the medal is 
presented by Miss A. H. Enfield, who reviews the Co-operative 
Movement in its national and international aspects. As a 
change from these rather technical subjects, George Wilkinson's 
essay on * How to Read Literature’’ proves welcome and, 
containing as it does a bibliography at the end of each chapter, 
should prove of great value to those just venturing into the 
wide field of literature. 


The Heart of Socialism: 
H. S. SALT. (1s. 
Department.) 

The Economics of Evervday Life: a First Book of Economic 
Study. By Sir T. H. PENson. Part 1. (4s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A Survey of the Soctal Structure of England and Wales as Illus- 
trated by Statistics. By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS and D. 
CARADOG JONES. (10s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Letters to a Public School Man. By 
Independent Labour Party Publication 


EDUCATION 


Rise and Progress of Scottish Education. 
(ros. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Dr. Morgan, late Director of Studies in the Edinburgh Pro- 
vincial Training Centre, is already known outside Scotland bv 
his work on “ Education and Social Progress,” as well as by 
articles contributed to various important periodicals. In the 
present work, in which use is made of some of these articles, 
Dr. Morgan brings his special knowledge and experience to the 
task of writing a brief but comprehensive history of Scottish 
education. Froude once said that, with the exception of the 
Athenians and the Jews, no people so few in number have 
scored so deep a mark in the world’s history as the Scots have 
done. For that reason the study of Scottish education is of general 
interest, and Dr. Morgan’s lucid account of it is not excelled by 
any other that we have seen. 


An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times: Being the Early History of 
St. Edmund Hall. By A. B. EMDEN. (16s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Of the eleven chapters of which this book consists, three 
are devoted to matters relating to the Oxford Halls in general, 
and the rest to their venerable and sole survivor, St. Edmund 
Hall. Insome of his general conclusions—e.g. as to the origin 
of the medieval halls—the author is obliged to disagree with 
the late Dean Rashdall, but he does so with an expression of 
gratitude which every student of academic history will share. 
The illustrations add to the interest of the book, which is in all 
respects produced in a manner worthy of the university press. 
Even the general reader will be attracted by interesting side- 
lights on education in the middle ages. 


By Dr. A. MORGAN. 


The Happy Nursery. By ETHEL C. BRERETON. (5s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 
Educate your Child. By H. McKay. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 

These two books both deal with the training of young children. 
The first contains advice for those in charge of nurseries, and is 
full of useful hints and amusing anecdotes. Very simple, even 
colloquial, in style, it will doubtless be welcomed by those for 
whom it is designed, as well as by many mothers who bring up 


their children without the aid of a “Nannie.” The author deals 
mainly with physical and moral education, while Mr. McKay’s 
book emphasizes the importance of early mental training. He 
writes with unusual understanding of the boredom of the very 
little child in a crowd of people, in “a dim, badly-ventilated world 
of trousered legs and skirts above a foundation of boots,” or 
walking along a dusty road with no view but a stone wall, while 
the grown-up is enjoying the distant prospect of hill and moor. 
His suggestions for early training in sense-perception and the 
use of language are eminently practical, and follow the usage of 
the best modern Infants’ Schools. Childhood would be a hap- 
pier and more interesting time if every parent and nurse would 
read and profit by the chapters on “ The Daily Walk ” and 
‘ Talking to Children.” 


Pre-School Education : A Historical and Critical Study. By Dr. 
ILsE Forest. (7s. od. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


So much interest now attaches to the educational care of 
children who are too young for the formal instruction given in 
the school, that an attempt to sum up critically the position so 
far reached is sure to find a welcome. The book before us is a 
good example of the sort of resumé, with free quotations and 
classified bibliographies, which are produced in America much 
more than in England. With regard to the latter, we note that 
the important work of the Froebel Society and the National 
Froebel Union, and the development of kindergartens in con- 
nection with girls’ high schools, are omitted from the author’s 
historical survey. 


“You'll Be a Man, My Son.” 
Butterworth.) 

Secondary School Curricula. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

University of London, University College. Centenary Addresses 
Bound Together in One Volume. (12s. od. net. University 
of London Press.) 

Educational Year Book of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 19260. Edited by Prof. I. L, 
KANDEL. (15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


By J. GURNEY. (3s. 6d. net, 


By Prof. W. L. UHL. (10s. net, 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Soul of Grammar: A Bird's-eye View of the Organic Unity 
of the Ancient and the Modern Languages Studied in British 
and American Schools. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The case for conservatism in grammatical teaching has never 
been more ably stated than in these lucid and masterly pages. 
The brilliant studies of Dr. Jespersen and other modern scholars, 
stressing the differences between synthetic and analytic lan- 
guages and insisting on the natural and inevitable character of 
the tendencies which lead modern speech further and further 
from classical precedents, are apt to produce in the school- 
master moods of philosophic doubt which weaken his power to 
teach. Dr. Sonnenschein’s aim is to show that the likenesses 
between Indo-European tongues, ancient and modern, are 
greater than the differences. Sanskrit and Greek grammarians, 
without knowledge of each other, classified cases, voices, moods, 
tenses, and persons on the same principles. Practically all the 
modern analytic idioms can be paralleled from synthetic Greek 
and Latin. The task of the teacher of languages is immensely 
lightened if the fundamental unity of grammar in the Indo- 
European tongues can be successfully maintained. 


A Short History of English : With a Bibliography of Recent Books 
on the Subject, and Lists of Texts and Editions. By H. C. 
WyLp. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (10s. 6d. 
net. Murray.) 

Dr. Wyld has revised and partly re-written his well-known 

“ History ” in the light of investigations into Middle English 

dialects carried out by two of his former pupils, Dr. Mary 

Serjeantson and Miss B. Mackenzie. lor all serious students of 

the language it is an indispensable text-book. 


Modern English Literature, 1798-1919. By A. J. WYATT and 
Prof. H. Cray. (4s. University Tutorial Press.) 

A condensed but competent history of English literature 
during the last 120 years. The post-Victorian chapters, written 
by Mr. G. E. Hollingworth, contain some exccllent criticism of 
modern poetry. 


:(1) Selected Poems by William Blake. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
33. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) {d Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets. Edited with a Preface 
and Introductory Notes by A. C. Warp. (Leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. Cloth, 2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Two welcome additions to a most useful and attractive series. 
(1) is a selection which includes many of the less well known 
poems as well as the “Songs of Innocence and Experience,” 
and is fortunate in possessing an introduction by Mr. de Selin- 
court. (2) The recent revival of the pamphlet habit makes this 
appearance a timely one. The nineteen pamphlets which are 
given have been selected on the ground of their relation to some 
topic of outstanding interest in their period. The Bishop .of 
Durham’s allusion in the House of Lords to the Marprelate 
Tracts makes the brief account of these and the bibliography 
given in this connexion of particular interest. 


English Literature in its Foreign Relations, 1300-1800. By L. 
MAGNuS. (9s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Sir H. Newbolt, in a characteristically illuminating sentence, 


once suggested the desirability of making “a map of the long 
course of literature as it flows through the English landscape.” 
“* It will not be a map of our own island merely,” he added, “ but 
a survey of the inhabited world.” In this spirit Mr. Magnus, in 
a series of chapters beginning with Chaucer and ending with 
the “ Sons of the -Morning ” at the close of the eighteenth 
century, draws out the relations between English writers and 
Continental literature. It is a study full of interest, to be com- 
mended to all teachers of English who wish to widen their 
outlook. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By J. BucHAN. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

Mr. Buchan tells the story of Raleigh in eleven chapters, cach 
imagined to be written by one of his friends or companions in 
adventure. Slighter than the full-dress historical novel, but all 
the more manageable for its brevity, the book is a notable and 
delightful addition to the stock of first-rate historical fiction 
available for youthful readers. 


Paul Valéry: The Taylorian Lecture, 1927. By the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Fisher here deserts history for literature, and gives us a 
critical study of the living French poet who began as symbolist, 
left poetry for mathematics, and then returned to it to aim at 
a poetry which seeks a purely intellectual satisfaction unaided 
by any matter which can be expressed in prose. 


Selections from Bunyan. Edited by W. T. WILLIAMs and G. H. 
VALLINS. (2s. Methuen.) 

This is much more than the collection of extracts which the 
title would seem to imply.. The authors have given us the story 
of Christian and Christiana and the Holy War in Bunyan’s own 
words. They have, it is true, omitted the purely theological 
argument, but the great allegories lose nothing through this 
omission. 


Montaigne. By IRENE C. WILLIS. (78. 6d. Knopf.) 

Many circumstances have conspired to prevent Montaigne 
from receiving his due as the advocate of much now accepted 
as axiomatic in education, but distinctly startling in those days 
when a young person’s head might be broken in the course of 
her instruction. The author has given us a thoughtful and 
appreciative study of the great philosopher and his works. 


A Century of English Literature : A Companion to Elton’s Survey's 


of English Literature, 1780-1830 and 1830-1880. Edited 
by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. In Four 


Books. Book IV.—Prose, 1830-1880. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 
However we may wish that all students were in touch with 
such library facilities that they could make these extracts for 
themselves, we must recognize that some must depend on such 
anthologies. The extracts are well chosen and well grouped. 


More Words Ancient and Modern. 
Murray.) 

In ‘‘ Words Ancient and Modern,” Prof. Weekley dealt with 
“ words with a past.’ In this volume, which is as learned, 
suggestive, and brimful of wit as its predecessor, he has taken 
compounds, obvious or disguised, for his theme. He, however, 
bv no means confines himself to the list of words in the table of 
contents. Thus from “ Blue-Stocking’’ he wanders off to 
“ blackguard ’’ and “‘ Black and Tans’’ and suggests a cause 
besides the colours of the uniform for the latter nickname. In 
connection with ‘‘ bootlegger’’ a story is told of a travelled 
and cultured American who gave an amusing, if startling, 
reason for his belief that the prohibition law would not be re- 
pealed. ‘‘ Log-rolling,’’ which, like “ carpet-bagger’’ ‘and 
“ stump-speaker ’’ had its origin in U.S.A., once had a finer 
meaning than its present one, and was used of the kindly, dis- 
interested help given by old settlers to new-comers. ‘' Clod- 
hopper ” leads on to a discussion of words of kindred meaning, 
chur], boor, clown, villain, the whole giving a sense of space and 
plenty, of an exhaustless fund of interest. Prof. Weekley hints 
at a possible third volume, which will assuredly be eagerly anti- 
cipated by those acquainted with these two. 


By E. WEEKLEY. (5s. net. 


Primary Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. Part I. (iod. 
Grant Educational Co.) 

There is a little material for consecutive reading in this the 
first book of a new series ; it consists in part of pictures on which 
questions are set, in part of exercises and games, the object 
being to train the children’s observation, to enlarge their vocabu- 
lary, and, generally, to serve as an introduction to intelligent 
silent reading, to which purpose it seems well adapted. The 
illustrations are so pretty and spirited that one is surprised at 


the choice of so inartistic a cover. 


How Coal is Won. By Prof. H. Bricas. (10d. Nelson.) 

Crusoe and Gulliver: Being Abridged Reprints of Defoe's 
“ Robinson Crusoe” and Swift's “ Voyage to Lilliput" from 
‘*Gulliver’s Travels.” Edited by A. J.J. Ratcuirr. (1s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Lavengro : the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By G. BORROW. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. G. F. WHICHER. 
(5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Two Little Savages: Being the Adventure of Two Bovs Who 
Lived as Indians and What They Learned. Written and 
Illustrated by E. T. SETON. (7s. od. Constable.) 

The Dancing Master : a Story of Nelson’s Days. By MARGARET B. 
REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Ao Princess Comes to our Town. 
Methuen.) 

Russian Literature. By J. LAVRIN. (6d. Benn.) 

Primary Silent Reading. By J. A. MASTERTON. Parts I] and lI. 
(rod. each. Grant Educational Co.) 

S:heherazade, or The Future of the English Novel. By J. 
CARRUTHERS. (28. Od. net. Kegan Paul.) Readers are 
requested to note the error on page 907 of the December 
issue, in which the publisher was given as Philip. 


(Continued on page 66) 


By Rose I'yLeEMAN. (5s. net. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


New and Recent Educational Books 


q ENGLISH 


A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

Compiled by F. C. Smith. 4s. 6d. Also in three 
Parts : 

I. Paper covers, 8d.; cloth boards, 1s. 

If. Paper covers, 1s. 4d.; cloth boards, 1s. 8d. 

II]. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 38. 


A new edition, revised and reset, with many additional modern 
poems. 


VICTORIAN NARRATIVE VERSE 
Compiled by Charles Williams, with Introduction 
and Notes. 2s. 6d. Library edition, in maroon cloth, 
with gilt lettering, 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT 
STORIES 
Third Series. (‘The World’s Classics.”) 2s. net. 


This volume includes, among others, stories by Ambrose Bierce, 
Stephen Crane, R. Murray Gilchrist, George Gissing, Henry 
James, Katherine Mansfield, Herman Melville, Richard Middle- 
ton, and H. H. Munro (‘ Saki’). 


TALES OF ADVENTURE AND 
IMAGINATION 
Selected by H. A. Treble. 2s. 


Contents: The Corsican Smuggler (Dumas), The Story of the 
Greek Slave (Marryat), How Hereward played the Potter 
(C. Kingsley), The Fight at the Stairhead (Reade), The Stolen 
Bacillus (Wells), The Lighted Candles (Hichens), The Bottle 
Imp (Stevenson), A Reminder and Ingwi (Kingsley Fairbridge), 
Kield (B. Thorpe). 


THE GENTLE CRAFT 

By Thomas Deloney. Part I. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. F. Halliday. 2s. 

With The Shoemaker’s Holiday (see below). 3s. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 
By Thomas Dekker. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by F. R. Sutherland. 1s. 6d. 


With Part I of The Geatle Craft (see above). 3s. 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
By R. B. Sheridan. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by E. M. Jebb. 13. 6d. 


THE PRELUDE 
By William Wordsworth. Books I and II, with parts 
of Book V. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
H. Darbishire. ıs. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
READING OF SHAKESPEARE 
By F. Boas. (‘The World’s Manuals.”) 2s. 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to remove some of the obstacles to the 
understanding and enjoyment of Shakespeare's work which the 
general reader often finds. 


q HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN SINCE 1714 
By R. B. Mowat. With 133 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A shortened account of the period from 1714 to the present day 
as contained in the same author’s New History of Great Britain. 
It is hoped that this book will meet the requirements of classes 
taking the London General School Examination. 


q GEOGRAPHY 


NORTH AMERICA 

By J. C. Russell. New edition. With 7 plates and 
39 other illustrations. (‘ The Regional Geographies.’) 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE CLIMATES OF THE CON- 


TINENTS 
By W. G. Kendrew. New edition. With 153 illus- 


trations. 21S. net. 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 


By O. J. R. Howarth. 18. 6d. 

Designed to supplement the sections on climate in existing 
textbooks, and incorporating the results of recent investigations 
into the subject. 


q ARCHITECTURE 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCHES 
By H. M. Madeley. (‘ The Oxford Postcard Albums.’) 
2s. 6d. : 


The album consists of the usual blank pages slotted to hold post- 
cards, interleaved with printed pages of descriptive matter, fully 
illustrated with black and white drawings. Thus, in this volume, 
which is the first of the Series, there are sections on Doors and 
Windows, the Walls and Roof, Towers and Spires, and so on. 
The aim is for the reader to collect those postcards which illus- 
trate each section, and thus learn to distinguish various types and 
styles of architecture. 


Mr. Milford has pleasure in announcing that from January ist the prices 
of a large number of Oxford Books for Schools will be “ subject.” 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


New and Recent Educational Books 


q FRENCH 
THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SERIES 


Two recent volumes: 
Contes Alsaciennes et Provenceaux. 


Tales by Alphonse Daudet. 
1s. 6d. 


The stories selected are: La Dernière Classe; Le Nouveau 
Maltre ; Alsace! Alsace !; Le Mauvais Zouave; La Pendule 
de Bougival; La Defense de Tarascon; Jarjaille chez le Bon 
Dieu ; Le Pape est Mort. 


Gens gui Passent 
Nine Tales by Pau? Margueritte. Chosen and edited 
by F. C. Green. 18. 6d. 


A prospectus of the Series wil! be sent post free on application. 


q GERMAN 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF GERMAN 
VERSE 

Chosen and edited by H. G. Fiedler. With a preface 
by Gerhart Hauptmann. 8s. 6d. net. 

A new edition with poems by the following writers 
previously not included: (Casar Flaischlen, Anna 
Ritter, Hugo Salus, Ernst Zahn, Rudolf Binding, 
Stefan George, Carl Busse, AlfredMombert, Lulu 
von Strauss und Torney, Martin Boelitz, Rainer 
Maria Rilke, Herbert Eulenberg, Theodor Daubler, 
Hans Carossa, Agnes Miegel, Josef Winckler, Ernst 
Stadler, Georg Heym, Heinrich Lersch, Gerrit 
Engelke, and Franz Werfel. 


q LATIN 
A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


A Preparation for the Reading of Latin Literature. 
By M. C. Gardiner. ıs. 6d. 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR BOOKS 
I-III 

Partly in the Original and Partly in Translation. 
(‘t The Clarendon Latin and Greek Series.”) Edited 
by C. Hignett. 2s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL’S 
ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 


Edited by E. Norman Gardiner. With 20 illustrations. 
1s. gd. 


Edited by Russel? Scott. 


q SCIENCE 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
By W. F. F. Shearcroft. 1s. 


Contents: Alphabetical list of Formulae ; Theoretical—Intro- 
duction, Salts, Ions and Ionization, Precipitation, Further Con- 
sideration, Summary ; Practical—General Instructions, Positive 
and Negative Ions, Record of a Practical Analysis, Solubility 
Table, Reagents. 

In this book more than usual attention has been paid to the theory 
of analysis so as to give the pupils an intelligent understanding 
of the methods they employ, and to prevent them carrying out 
the experiments in a mechanical way. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
By F. Sherwood Taylor. 38. 6d. 


THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 


By H. Peake and H. F. Fleure. Apesand Men. With 


49 illustrations. 5s. net. Hunters and Artists. With 


7q illustrations. §s. net. Peasants and Potters. 
With 63 illustrations. 5s. net. Priests and Kings. 
With illustrations. 3s. net. 


These four books are the first of a series of eight volumes in which 
the authors have sought to bring together the numerous important 
discoveries recently made by scientists, pot only in archaeology, 
but also in anthropological, geographical, and biological research. 
The authors have traced the development of man from his ongin 
among the anthropoid apes, up to the dawn of civilization in the 
iron age. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


By F. B. S. Haldane and F. S. Huxley. With 122 
illustrations. (‘ The Clarendon Science Series.’) 6s. 6d. 
net. Superior edition, ros. net. 


This book deals with the natural history of the various members 
of the animal kingdom, not seeking to classify them into orders 
and genera, but to emphasize the universal similarity of their 
fundamental structure, and the close interrelation of species. 
The subject has been treated from the evolutionist’s point of 
view, full accounts having been given of the developments of 
animals from the geological ages onwards. 


NATURE STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
By D. Patton. 2s. 6d. 


FOOD AND HEALTH 
By 4. B. Callow. (‘ The World’s Manuals.) 2s. 6d. 


net. 
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Indian Tales. By S. B. BANERJEA. Third and Revised Edition. 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Heidt: a Little Swiss Girl's City and Mountain Life. By 
JOHANNA Spyri. Translated by HELEN B. Dorre. Centen- 
nial Edition. (3s. 9d. Ginn.) 

Christmas Stories. By CHARLES DICKENS. (48. 6d. Ginn.) 

Selected Essays of Walter Horatio Pater. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. G. RAWLINSON. (38. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

History of the Enslish, 449-1688. By E. R. MANLEY. 
Author, Macclesfield Grammar School.) 

More Ghosts and Marvels: a Selection of Uncanny Tales from 
Sir Walter Scott to Michael Arlen. Made by V. H. COLLINS. 
(Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. Od. net. Oxford University 


(The 


Press.) 
Three Oxford Ironies : Being Copleston’s ‘‘ Advice to a Young 
Reviewer,” Mansel’s ‘ Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 


Nineteenth Century’? and The Oxford Ars Poetica. Edited 
by G. Gorpon. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Hughes's Misspelt Words in Daily Use: Being a First Spelling- 
Book for School, Office, and Home. By J. HuGurs. Second 
Edition (Reprinted, 1927). (1s. net. Butterworth.) 
Reading and Thinking. Book V. Containing a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Prose and Verse, with Suggestions for Further 
Reading. Edited by Dr. R. Witson. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Broadway Translations. Goethe: Faust. Part 1. Translated by 
G. M. Cookson. (7s. Od. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Cookson has already won his spurs as a translator of 
poetic drama bv his versions of Aeschylus. ‘* Faust,” with its 
wide range of stvles, presents greater difficulties; but 
Mr. Cookson now shows that he has at hiscommand lightness and 
dexterity as well as sublimity. Mr. J. G. Robertson's intro- 
duction traces carefully the development of the drama through 
the many years in which its author worked at it. 


. The Works of William Shakespeare, with a Memoir, Glossary, &c. 
Prepared from the Texts of the First Folio, and the Quartos. 
Compared with Recent Commentators, by the Editor cf the 
“ Chandos ” Series. (38. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Messrs. Warne may well be congratulated on the publication 
in their ‘‘ Chandos Classics ” of this new edition of the works of 


William Shakespeare. The volume, although containing over 
1,100 pages, is yet compact in size and is printed in clear type. 
The text of the earliest editions of the plays and poems has been 
reproduced as nearly as possible. Both as regards the quality 
of the production and the cheapness of price, this volume will, 
we think, compare favourably with other editions of Shakespeare 
already on the market. 


Iconoclastes ; or, The Future of Shakespeare. By H. GRIFFITH. 


(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Plays from History. Book IV. Written and Presented by J. R. 
CROSSLAND. (18s. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's King Henry V. Edited by EVELYN SMITH. (18. 9d. 
Nelson.) 

Dramatic Readines from Dickens: Oliver Twist; The Old 
Curiosity Shop. Arranged by Puy tuts STONE. (Iis. 6d. 


Nelson.) 

The Classical Tradition in Poetry: The Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures. By G. MuRRAY. (128. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Socrates Booklets. XV. Selections from Byron. 
W. R. MACKLIN. XVI. Charles Lamb. Selections from Elta 
and The Last Essays of Elia. Edited by B. C. W. JoHNSON. 
XVII. Christopher Marlowe. Edward the Second. Edited by 
Prof. A. A. Cock. (1s. each paper; 1s. 3d. each cloth.) 

Beric : a Comedy in One Act. Sally Sees it Through : Comedietta 
in One Act. By ANNE FORRESTER. (1S. net. each.) Women 
Will Gossip : a Short Comedtetta in One Act. By C. M. A. 
PEAKE. A Farewell: a Play in One Act for FourWomen— 
for North Country Players. By MARGARET CROPPER 
(gd. net each. Deane.) 

Selections from Swinburne. Edited by H. M. Burton. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Lesser English Comedies of the Eighteenth Century. Selected and 
Edited by A. NıcoLL. (Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. od. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Third Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged by H. A. 
TREBLE. (18. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Pippa Passes : a Drama. By R. Browninc. Edited by Dr. E. A. 
PARKER. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


Edited by 


(38. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Story of Myths : For the Use of Students in Training Colleges, 
and Others. By E. E. KELLETT. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
The story-material drawn from myth and legend has been 
freely used in the kindergarten and beyond, and it therefore 
forms a subject of lectures and discussions in any well-organized 
women’s training college. Notwithstanding the cold water 
thrown upon this practice by the Montessorians, the Frocbelians 
have no difficulty in maintaining their position. Mr. Kellett 
takes the reasonable view that people who use myths in 
teaching should know something about their probable origins. 
The chapters were originally composed as lectures, and for that 
purpose we think them tightly packed. But they make most 
interesting reading, and to the uninitiated they provide a capital 
introduction to the modern study of myth and saga. The author 
is very modest about the wealth of sound learning attractively 
presented which is here offered to young tcachers-—-and others. 


Adventures in Habit-Craft : Character in the Making. By H.P. 
SCHAUFFLER. (88. od. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


This is a distinctively American book which could scarcely 
be used by English feachers, except perhaps in a few modern 
Sunday schools. The author aims at gaining the co-operation of 
the pupils in lessons of moral-instruction by setting before them 
certain virtuous ‘‘ habits ’’ one at a time; introducing them by 
‘* moral-fibre tests,’’ proverbs and stories; and finally building 
a “ habit-model ’’ of symbolic design to imprint the quality in 
the boy’s character. Here, for instance, is one of the ‘‘ moral- 
fibre tests” on the habit of ‘‘ the Glowing Heart”: 1. If 
George is a gentleman what does he do (a) when he enters a 
church ; (b) when the Stars and Stripes pass by in a parade ; 
(c) when his parents express a wish; (d) when he sees an old 
person crossing the street; (e) when a lady comes into the 
room where he is sitting; (f) when he sees a child in danger. 
The “ habit-model ” representing the Glowing Heart is a model 
village, with house, church, and school, each of which can be 
illuminated in turn by an ingenious arrangement of wires, bulbs, 
and a glowing red heart-shaped box. 


The Terror-Dream. 
Paul). 

Dr. Green has given us another short study in the field of 
psycho-analysis which, like its predecessors, will help the teacher 
to understand the workings of the minds of his pupils. He puts 
forward the suggestion that, contrary to appearance, nightmares 
or terror-dreams are not exceptions to Freud’s formula of ‘* wish- 
fulfilment ’’; they are interrupted efforts to reinstate a condition 
of things in which wishes were fulfilled. He analyses a number 
of terror-dreams of both children and adults, and shows that 
in each case a situation is created which is a point on the route 
to direct and simple wish-fulfilment, but the contemplation of 
this situation evokes such strong emotion that the dreamer is 
awakened. 

A Mirror of Personality. By Dr. J.G. VANCE. (5s. net. Williams 
& Norgate.) 

An attempt to divine the nature of men and women by the 
study of their physiognomy, handwriting, gait, &c. The most 
interesting section is on “ Types”; Dr. Vance maintains that 
people tend to be either givers or recipients, expressive or mute, 
combative or acquiescent, responsive or the reverse, originative 
or imitative. He feels that it is often possible to decide to 
which type an individual belongs by watching their hands, eyes, 
and chin, or listening to the “ ground-tone ’’ of the voice. 


The Happy Nursery. By ETHEL C. BRERETON. (5s. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

An Introduction to Psychology. By Prof. J. J. B. MORGAN and 
Prof. A. R. GILLILAND. (7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Mental Tests: Their History, Principles, and Applications. By 
Prof. F. N. FREEMAN. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

How We Behave : An Introduction to Psychology. By Prof. A. E. 


By Dr. G. H. GREEN. (5s. net. Kegan 


net, 


Heatu. (Cloth, 28; paper, 1s. Longmans.) 

Psychology of Secondary Education. By Prof. C. H. Jupp. 
(10s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Psychology bv Experiment. By Prof. L. W. KLINE and F. L. 
Kine. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


THIRD EDITION. 
VOLUME IV. 


Edited by H. C. CoLLeEs, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.C.M. With illustrations. 
P TO SONATINA. 30s. NET. 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 


With Maps and Illustrations 


Book I, General Geography. 


Paper, 1s.; limp cloth, 1s. 3d. Book II, Continents and Countries. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; 


limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Book lII, Commercial Geography. 2s. 3d. 


New and Enlarged Edition 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


120 pages (15 x9fins.) of Maps in Full Colours and 
Index to over 26,000 Place-names. With an Intro- 
duction by T. ALFORD SMITH. 


Full bound cloth, {2 103. net. 
Send for Prospectus with specimen map. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 


With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Paper, 1s. each. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SET OF 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


In Metal Case. Is. net. 


A PIONEER LATIN “UNSEEN” BOOK 
AND HISTORICAL READER 


By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 
(Elementary Classics. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. New Vols. 


BROWNING. PIPPA PASSES 


Edited by Dr. E. A. PARKER. sts. od. 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
MODERN LYRICS 


Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON., 
With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book II, 2s. 3d. 


Complete list post free on application. 


1s. gd. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. {Schoo 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. {School 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 238. [School 
—— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior 
Chaucer.—THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
Portar, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 38. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. (School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. (School 
Shakespeare —HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Junior 


ENGLISH cont. 
Soott.—ROB ROY. Abridged and Edited by E. R. 
Musgrove. Pocket Classics. 2s. (Junior 
—— ROB ROY. Abridged Edition for Schools. 2s. 
[Junior 
Longer Narrative Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by G. G. Loaner, M.A. ıs. 6d. {Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
; [School 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [School 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. Cyurcu, M.A,, 


and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. (School 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 
Thucydides.— Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
—— Books VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
Aristophanes.— THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. 4s. [School 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Through Jade Gate and Central Asia: An Account of Journeys 
in Kansu, Turkestan, and the Gobi Desert. By MILDRED 
CABLE and Francesca FRENCH. (10s. net. Constable.) 

After spending twenty-one years in educational and religious 
work in China, the authors of this book, impelled by missionary 
zeal, made a hazardous journey across North-West China and 

Central Asia. Their object was to visit Christian missions already 

established in these outlying provinces and to bring a knowledge 

of Christianity to new regions. With native guides and servants 
they travelled more than 6,000 miles through pathless deserts 
and over mountain ranges, and on their way they visited various 
shrines and the cave of the thousand Buddhas. Near the borders 
of Kansu they passed Yiimen, the Jade Gate, and entered 

Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) across which they travelled into 

Southern Siberia. On Lake Zaisan they took the steamer and 

went down the River Irtish to Omsk, whence they proceeded 

by the Trans-Siberian Railway to Moscow, and so on to England. 

In the course of the narrative the writers give much geographical 

information of the places through which they passed, and they 

relate many interesting facts about the various peoples whom 
they met on the journey. There are thirteen good plates from 
photographs. 


(1) Air Route Map of the World. (Mounted on cloth and rollers, 
varnished, 35s. Mounted on cloth, in sections to fold, in 
thumbhole case, 38s. Library Edition, mounted on cloth, 
folded in book form, 38s. Johnston.) 

(2) Maps: Their History, Characteristics, and Uses—a Hand- 
Book for Teachers. By Sir H. G. FORDHAM. (6s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press). 

(1) This large wall map (66 by 40 in.) drawn on Mercator’s 
Projection with Equatorial Scale 1:24,000,000, shows the British 
Air routes already in operation, while projected routes are 
marked with broken lines; the projected routes of other 
countries are also indicated by lines in different colours. The 
various parts of the British Empire are shaded in red so that 
the schemes for linking up the Empire by air services can be 
clearly seen. Two inset maps show respectively (a) the air routes 
in Europe, and (b) some pioneer flights such as Ross-Smith’s 
flight to Australia in 1919, Cobham’s Trans-African flight, 
1925-6, etc. (2) It is pleasing to find that this admirable little 


book on maps has now reached a second edition. The study of 
cartography in schools and universities has greatly developed in 
the last ten vears, and hence has come the need for a book 
dealing with the history and characteristic of maps. The text 
has been carefully revised and corrected. 


(1) World Geography. Book I. General Geography. Book II. 
Continents and Countries. Book Ili. Commercial Geography. 
By Ep. J. S. Lay. (Book I, 1s. Book II, 1s. 3d. Book, 
2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

(2) Operative Geographies: A Complete Geography Scheme in 
8 Volumes. Europe. By W. F. Morris. (1s. Cassell.) 

(1) Although each book in this series of World Geographies 
is complete in itself, yet taken together, they form a very useful 
three years’ course of study for the upper classes in elementary 
schools and the junior forms in secondary schools. The subject 
matter throughout has been dealt with on a broad regional 
basis, and at the end of each chapter, full explanations of doubtful 
points are given and exercises for individual work are provided. 
For text-books so well prepared and illustrated, the price is 
exceedingly low. (2) Europe is the first book issued in this 
series of geographies ; it provides a course of lessons consisting 
of maps, diagrams, brief descriptive text, exercises, and ques- 
tions. The whole work is clearly arranged in a systematic way, 
and the general scheme has been very well planned. It may be 
noted, however, that some of the economic maps are somewhat 
overcrowded with names, and on the communication maps 
initial letters only are printed for the towns. 


The Climates of the Continents. By W. G. KENDREW. Second 
Edition. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Chapters from “ In India." By G. W. STEEVENS. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 


Episodes from Farthest North. By F. NANSEN. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 
By Prof. E. A. PEERS. (6s. Knopf.) 


An Intermediate Commercial Geography. By Dr. L. D. STAMP. 
Part I. Commodities and World Trade. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 


Geography in Education and Citizenship. By W. H. BARKER. 
(Os. net. University of London Press.) 


Santander. 


HISTORY 


Portfolios of Historical Illustrations. Illustrations of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. (7s. 6d. British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion.) 

Though prepared directly for classes in adult education, this 
series of historical illustrations will certainly be found just as 
useful in those secondary schools and in those evening classes 
and institutes in which economic history is studied. The pictures 
fall into five groups, relating severally to farming technique, 
industry, communications, commerce, and social life. The 
“ Joint Committee on Aids to Teaching ” deserves well of the 
teaching profession for producing so helpful a series, and not the 
least satisfactory feature is that it is produced at a price so 
moderate. 


Days and Ways of Early Man. By Dorotuy Davison. (2s. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

This scholarly, interesting, and well-illustrated little book is 
very far from being another of the elementary and inaccurate 
reading books concerning primitive man that flood the educa- 
tional market to-day. It is intended for older students; and 
even teachers will not find it beneath their notice. In twenty-two 
short chapters it summarizes the results of the latest research 
into the origins of man and the development of early human 
society. Its frank acceptance of the evolutionary theory, and 
its careful examination of the evolutionary process, will probably 
exclude it from the schools of Tennessee. 


The Rise of the German Republic. By H. G. DANIELS. (15s. net. 
Nisbet.) 

Mr. Daniels has produced a very convenient summary of 
German history during the nine eventful years 1918-27. He has 
read all the important memoirs, apologies, manifestos, and 
provocations issued by the leading actors in the great war and 
in the subsequent revolution, and he has compiled from them a 
lucid, interesting, and well-documented narrative. Considering 
the nearness of the events described and the fury of the passions 


engendered by them, Mr. Daniels shows a fullness of information 
a skill in selection, and a balance of judgment that are both 
remarkable and commendable. Quiet and impartial, however, 
as is his narrative, it displays in unmistakable clarity the com- 
plete failure of Marxian Socialism to function when it had the 
German nation at its feet. Eight photographs of leading 
statesmen illustrate the volume. 


The Rime of Time: The Chief Events of English Historv tn 
Chronological Order, arranged in Rime and Rhythm to assist 
in Committing to Memory. By J. H. P. JAMES. (1s. Russell.) 


England and America: Rivals in the American Revolution. By 
C. H. vAN TuNE. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Peeps at the League of Nations. By HEBE SPAULL. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

A Short History of Western Civilization. By Prof. A. F. HATTERS- 
LEY. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Lions Led by Donkeys : Showing How Victory in the Great War 


was Achieved by Those Who Made the Fewest Mistakes. By 
P. A. THOMPSON. (16s. net. Werner Lauric.) 
The World of Greece and Rome. By Dr. E. Bevan. (6d. Benn.) 


The Story of Civilization. By H. Cory. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

English Local Government. By Members of the Staff of Ruskin 
College. Second Edition, Revised. (6d. Oxford: Ruskin 
College.) 

Class Books of World History. By HELEN CorKE. Book I. The 
World's Family. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The League of Nations From Idea to Reality : Its Place in History 
and in the World of To-day. By Dr. R. Jones and S. S. 
SHERMAN. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

A Political and Social History of England. By Prof. F.C. DIETZ. 
(17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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Shakespeare. THE MERCHANT OF.VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. (Junior and Senior 

— KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DgeicHTon. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 


(School 

Milton. POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. [School 
— COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 1s. 3d.; boards, 

1s. od. {School 

— COMUS, &c. Edited by S. E. ALLEN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. (School 
—  LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
SONNETS, &c. With Introduction and Notes. 


By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 
2s. 6d. [School 
Carlyle-—ABBOT SAMSON ; Selected Chapters from 
Carlyle; Past and Present. Book II. Edited by 
F. A. CavENAGH, M.A. Cloth boards, Is. od. ; 
paper, 1s. 6d. [School 


Kingsley ALTON LOCKE. 2s. 6d. net. [School 
Scott. —MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 

By F. T. PALGRAVE. ıs. 3d. [Junior 
—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
—— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Arron. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 38. 6d. [Junior 
THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Junior 
THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. JOHNsoN. 
2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 3d. (Junior 
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ENGLISH- cont. 


Scott.—THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TrEup ey. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. ıs. 9d.; paper, 
Is. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Livy.—_ BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School 

—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CaPEs, M.A. s5s. (School 


Ovid.—METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. By Prof. 
C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. [School 


Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Demosthenes.—-PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS, 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


[School 
Plato. APOLOGY. Edited by H. Wirriamson, M.A. 
38. [School 


Homer.—_THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. ButcHer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lanc, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. (School 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. [Junior 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GOODWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 48s. [Junior 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1928. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
A Second Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
Tennyson.—_GARETH AND LYNETTE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s. 


—— THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. Paper, 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GREEK AND LATIN—coni. 


Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by 
Profs. W. W. GoopwWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 


Thucydides.—THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. Book I. Chs. 89-118 and 128-138. 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. H. 
Cotson, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 

Caegsar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—Books II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. 

Virgil—_AENEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
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MATHEMATICS 


The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable and the Theory of 
Fourier's Series. By Prof. E. W. Hopson. Volume l. 
Third Edition, Revised Throughout and Enlarged. (45s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This, the third edition of the first volume, differs in no sub- 
stantial respect from the second edition, but various sections 
have been rewritten, a certain amount of new matter has been 
added, and the whole work has been carefully revised. One of 
the most important additions concerns a theorem published in 
1908 by Vitali, which may be regarded as an extension, in 
relation to metric properties of sets of points, of the now well- 
known Heine-Borel theorem. In the chapter on Riemann Integra- 
tion, the sections dealing with the Riemann-Stieltjes integral 
have been entirely recast. This integral is a generalization of the 
ordinary integral of a function f (x) by reason of the integration 
being performed not simply with respect to x, but with respect 
to another function @ (x). It has recently attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention, and the revised sections sum- 
marize work by Hardy, Young, and Pollard in this region. The 
appearance of this new edition is striking evidence of the lively 
interest now taken in the theory of functions of real variables, 
an interest largely created by Prof. Hobson’s work. 


Operational Methods in Mathematical Physics. By Dr. H. 
JEFFREYS. (6s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Since Bromwich, in 1916, published the first general justifica- 
tion of Heaviside’s operational methods of solving differential 
equations, the attention of several mathematical physicists has 
been turned to the subject, but hitherto no connected account 
of these methods has been available. For this reason alone 
Dr. Jeffreys’ tract will be welcomed. It begins with a description 
of the procedure adopted by Heaviside and of Bromwich’s 
theory, involving contour integration, by which the operators are 
interpreted. The remaining chapters illustrate the method by 
applying it to the solution of various dynamical and physical 
problems. There is no doubt that in a large class of cases the 
operational methods lead much more directly and rapidly 
than the classical methods to the required result, but as 
Dr. Jeffreys points out, a satisfactory proof of the validity of 
their application to the discussion of continuous systems has not 
yet been obtained. 


A Modern School Geometry : the New Sequence Approved by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses, the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
and the Scottish Education Department. Part IV. Solid 
Geometry. By J. D. FuLton. (28. McDougall’s Educa- 
tional Co.) 

Solid geometry is a good educational subject. There are many 
obvious practical applications and illustrations of its principles, 
and its study demands clear, logical thought. Books about it 
usually err in being too practical or too formal. Mr. Fulton 
has been successful with the practical sections and has a fair 
collection of examples, but there is too much formal work in 
this volume, included possibly to suit the requirements of certain 
examining bodies who are clinging to old-fashioned ideals. We 
see little value in a forma! proof of the theorem “' Straight lines 
which are normal to the same plane are parallel,’’ or in the 
construction ‘‘ To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given 
plane from a given point in it.” On the other hand, a correct 


understanding, for instance, of what is meant by the angle 


between a straight line and a plane is essential to a study of spatial 
relationships, and exercises on it can easily be made interesting. 
With judicious cutting this volume can be read profitably. 


Elementary Differential Calculus. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The author has designed this volume to fill the gap between 
the easy “Introductions to the Calculus ” and the advanced 
text-books. The gap certainly exists and, for pupils who do not 
aim higher than the standard of the Higher Certificate Examina- 
tions, this volume with its companion on the integral calculus 
fills the gap well. Some teachers will like the separation of 
two branches of the calculus into separate volumes and some 
will not. All should find matter of interest in this volume, especi- 
ally in the chapter on Miscellaneous Applications. Some easy 
introduction should be read first before this book is used; 
otherwise the pupil would clearly soon be out of his depth. The 
discussion of limits in Chapter I is well done ; the author wisely 
uses the idea of a game played between two opponents, an idea 
adapted presumably from Prof. Hardy’s “ Pure Mathematics.”’ 
But although we fully agree that in a book of this nature 
lengthy discussion of logical precision would be out of place, 


By G. L. Parsons. (6s. 


we think that more notice should be given when such dis- 
cussion is being shirked. For instance, in the section on the 
exponential limit, although the reader is referred to other 
books for further information, he shouid be warned that the 
argument here given is woefully incomplete from the precisian’s 
point of view. But many teachers will like this book; it fills 
a gap and there are several sections in it which are not readily 
obtained in a simple form for school use elsewhere. 


Speed Tests in Mental Arithmetic. By H. J. LARCOMBE. Junior 
Books I and II. Senior Books I, II, and III. Teacher’s 
Books. (2s. 6d. net each. Evans.) 

These books contain about a thousand sums intended to be 
worked at the average rate of a minute a sum. Half of the sums 
are for practice purposes, and half are miscellaneous. The type 
and spacing make the books admirably simple to read; they 
should help to make mental arithmetic easy for teacher and 
pupil to those who can afford to use them. 


Arithmetic Class Book: a Collection of Exercises in Commercial 
Arithmetic (with Answers) Covering the Stage I Examinations 
of the Royal Society of Avis and the London Chamber of 
Commerce. By W. R. BARHAM. (28. 6d. Pitman.) 

This is a collection of examples for drill purposes ending with 

a number of examination papers set by the examining bodies 

mentioned in the above title. For its limited purpose it is 

admirably adapted ; it does not pretend to any wider educational 
value. Steady drill in working out standard examples is essential 
to proficiency and is inevitably rather dull. 


Spherical Harmonics: An Elementary Treatise on Harmonic 
Functions, with Applications. By Prof. T. M. MACROBERT. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

This elementary text-book should be of service to students of 
physics who require a handy work of reference on harmonic 
functions. The method of treatment follows the older lines, 
that is to say, the properties of the functions are derived without 
the use of contour integration. For the sake of completeness, 
Fornier Series and Integrals and the Bessel Functions are in- 
cluded, but the Lamé Functions have been omitted. 


Speed and Accuracy Tests in Arithmetic. Book III. (5d. Blackie.) 

Invariants of Quadratic Differential Forms. By Prof. O. VEBLEN. 
(os. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Graphic Table Combining Logarithms and Anttlogarithms 
Giving directly without Interpolation the Logarithms to Five 
Places of all I-ive-Place Numbers, and the Numbers to Five 
Places corresponding to all Five-Place Logarithms, also a 
Graphic Table, as above, Reading to Four Places. By A. 
Lacroix and C. L. Rocer. (6s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Pitman’s Mechanical Tests in Common-sense Arithmetic. By 
F. F. PoTTER. Pupil’s Books 1, 2, and 3. (Books I and 2, 
4d. each. Book 3, 5d. Pitman.) 

Senior Mathematics. Book 2. By Prof. E. R. BRESLICH. (7s. Gd. 
net. The University of Chicago Press.) 

An Intermediate Arithmetic. By F. L. GRant and A. M. HILL. 
(With Answers, 4s. Without Answers, 3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Junior Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra: for the Use of 
Pupils Preparing for Lower Certificates, County Scholarship, 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and 
Similar Examinations in the Junior Grade. With Points 
Essential to Answers. By A. E. DONKIN. (2s. 6d. each. 
Pitman.) 

Collected Papers of Srinivasa Ramanujan. Edited by G. H. 
Harpy, P. V. SesHu Aryar, and B. M. WILSON. (30s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. By Prof. D. E. 
SMITH and Prof. W. D. REEVE. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Junior Test Papers in Geometry : for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptoys, and Similar Examina- 


tions in the Junior Grade. By W. E. PATERSON. (28. 6d. 
Pitman.) 
Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BarLaRrD. Pupil’s 


Book VII (1s. 6d.) ; Teacher’s Book VII (2s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

A Junior Geometry : Based on the Various Geometry Books By 
Godfrey and Siddons. By A. W. S1ppons and R. T. HUGHES. 
Parts I and II (2s. 6d. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Treatise on the Analytical Dynamics of Particles and Rigid 
Bodies, with an Introduction to the Problem of Three Bodies. 
Bv Prof. E. T. WHITTAKER. Third Edition. (25s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

(Continued on page 72) 
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2 THE BOOK PROSE A 

OF JOSHUA COMPOSITION i 
: ‘ By J. ARBUTHNOT 
BOON; Mu: aa Sees D. Litt. 


introduction, notes, 
and a map, by the 
Rev. P. J. BOYER, 
M.A. Second edi- 
tion. Fcap 8vo. 
2s 6d. (Revised 
Version for Schools.) 


THE BOOK 
OF AMOS 


Edited, with an 
introduction and 
notes, by R. M. 
Gwynn, B.D. Fcap 
8vo. 38. (Revised 
Version for Schools.) 


A COURSE OF 
MODERN 
ANALYSIS 


An Introduction to 
the General Theory 
of Infinite Pro- 
cesses and of Ana- 
lytic Functions; 
with an Account of 
the PrincipalTrans- 
cendental Func- 
tions: By E. T: 
WHITTAKER, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and G. N. 
WatTson, Sc.D., 
F.R.S. Fourth edi- 
tion. Royal 8vo. 
40s net. 


ELEMENTARY 
DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS 


By G. L. Parsons, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Portrait d’une Actrice 
(Mrs Siddons) 


Being an Extract from Méipe. Edited by E. G. LE 
GRAND. With a special Preface by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 2s 6d. 


THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Organic Unity of the Ancient 
and Modern Languages studied in British and American 
Schools. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon.). 


Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“ Professor Sonnenschein breathes breath into the dry bones of 
grammar, and it becomes a living soul. . . . The purpose of this 
remarkably acute essay is to prove that the important languages 
of Western civilization are fundamentally of one structure... . 
No teacher or student of grammar can afford to neglect this essay. 
Its author speaks with unusual authority. He is chairman of the 


Standing Committee on Grammatical Reform.” —The Birmingham 
Post. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SWINBURNE 


By H. M. BURTON. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Mr Burton has made this selection in the belief that 
much, though not ail, of Swinburne is particularly 
suitable for reading by young people and that there 

is as yet no book containing a judicious selection. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


A first book of economic study. By Sir HENRY 

PENSON, M.A. Part I. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The section on Money has been re-written and 
brought up to date. 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Crown 8vo. School 
edition, 6s. (Library 
edition, with the 
author’s own ver- 
sions of the passages 
given for transla- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 
10s 6d net.) 


LIVY : 
THE CAREER 
OF SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS 


Being selections 
from Books 
XXI-XXXVIII. 
Edited, with an 
introduction, notes, 
a vocabulary, and 
a map, by T. C. 
WEATHERHEAD, 
M.A. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 


(Cambridge Ele- 
mentary Classics.) 


KEY to 
LATIN 
PROSE FOR 
MIDDLE 
FORMS 


(SPRAGGE AND 
SLOMAN) 


By W. HORTON 
SPRAGGE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


APOLLONIUS 
RHODIUS: 
THE STORY 
OF MEDEA 


Book III and Book 
IV, lines 1-211 of 
the Argonautica. 
Edited by J. H. E. 
CREES, M.A; 
D.Litt., and J. C. 
WORDSWORTH, 
M.A. Fcap 8vo. 
3s 6d. (Pitt Press 
Series : Greek.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Das Oxforder Buch Deutscher Dichtung : vom 12ten bis zum zosten 


Jahrhundert. Herausgegeben von Prof. H. G. FIEDLER. 
(8s. 6d. net. India paper, ros. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Prof. Fiedler’s admirable anthology of German verse from 
medieval times to the present day, which was first published in 
IQII, is too well known to need commendation. Attention must, 
however, be drawn to the new edition that has just appeared, 
because of the addition of fifty-eight poems by twenty-three 
poets of the present day. They include some beautiful lyrics, 
and enrich and complete the book, which now numbers close 
on 600 poems. 


Manuel de Phonétique Francaise: Théorie Exercices Lectures. 
By Prof.G. Bonnarn. (Fr. 4 Lausanne: Librairie Payot.) 
M. Bonnard is a professor at the University of Lausanne, 
and in connexion with the holiday courses organized by that 
University he has acquired much valuable experience in teaching 
the pronunciation of French to foreigners. This has enabled 
him to write a very clear and helpful introduction to the study 
of French phonetics, to which he has added a set of articulation 
exercises and a number of texts in phonetic transcription. The 
phonetician will find a good deal that is interesting in this 
manual, particularly as regards the analysis of French vowels. 
The book has been printed with great care. 


Advanced German Unseens. 
(rs. 3d. Methuen.) 


Wot many collections of difficult German passages for unseen 
translation are available, and therefore we welcome the appear- 
ance of this little book which contains thirty-five prose passages, 
a page or more in length, arranged under the headings, “‘ Erzah- 
lendes,” ‘‘ Geschichtlich-Politisches ’’ and ‘‘ Litterarhistorisch- 
Kritisches.” There are also twenty poems. The authors repre- 
sented range from Frederick the Great to the “ Frankfurter 
Zeitung,” of May, 1927. Typical passages from the great writers 
are given, and room is even found for an attack on our late King 
by the ex-Kaiser. 


Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON. 


Comparative Idiom. an Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Languages. By R. J. Hayes. (38. 6d. net. Dublin: 
Hodges & Figgis.) 

Mr. Haves, who would appear to be a linguist of unusually 
wide accomplishment, has produced a remarkably interesting 
book for theseriousstudent of language. He takes ‘‘ some of” 
the most fundamental ideas of mankind, such as the indefinite 
personal agent, transient duration, possibility, polite address, 
and inquires ‘‘ how each language is equipped for their expres- 
sion, observing the cases where the same idea is regarded from 
different points of view by different peoples.” He draws on 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Irish, Russian, and Finnish—a sufficiently representa- 
tive collection of European languages. So much 1s offered that 
it seems churlish to ask for more; but it would certainly have 
been interesting to see how these ideas are expressed in, sav, 
Japanese and some of the African and Indian languages. So 
far as we have been in a position to check Mr. Hayes’ statements 
they are both accurate and well expressed. 


A Second Book of French Poetry. Selected and Edited by Prof. 
R. L. G. RıTcHIE. (2s. Nelson.) 

Précis de Phonétique Comparte Française et Anglaise, et Manuel de 
Prononciation Française à l'Usage des Etudiants Anglo- 
Saxons. By Prof. P. GENEVRIER. (5s. net. Paris: Didier ; 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Les Misérables. By Victor Huco. Abridged and Edited, with 
Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, and Vocabulary by FLORA 
CAMPBELL. (38. Heath.) 

La Farce du Pendu Depéndu. By H. GHEON. Le Carrosse du 
Saint-Sacrament. By Prosper MÉRIMÉE. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Dr. HELENE Harvitt. (6s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

A German Reader for Beginners. By Prof. P. R. Popg. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

L’.4ppel de la Fiction Orientale chez Honoré de Balzac: 
Zaharoff Lecture, 1928. By Prof. F. BALDENSPERGER. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 


The 
(2s. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. By Rev. J.C. V. 

. DuRELL. Part I. To the Fall of Samaria, 722 B.C. (2s. 

Church of England Sunday School Institute.) 

In this most useful compilation, Mr. Durell has collected 
a number of passages from the Old Testament, arranged pro- 
visionally in chronological order, beginning with the “ Primary 
Traditions ” of the Hexateuch and continuing with the early 
stories in Judges, Samuel, etc., and ending with the prophets of 
the eighth century. In the historical sections a differentiation 
is made, and sections are printed according to the documentary 
analysis (J. E., etc.). A large number of the selected passages 
are printed in full. There is also a discussion of the chronology 
and a chronological table is provided. Teachers will find this 
an admirable text-book which is remarkably cheap. 


A Bondman of the Lord: The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By 
H. S. C. E. (Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. S.P.C.K.) 

This handy volume provides a good popular introduction to 
the study of the life and letters of St. Paul. It is based on good 
- authorities, is well and clearly arranged, provides a clear chrono- 
logy, and is very readable. It is well illustrated, and is undoubtedly 
cheap. 


The Early Monastic Schools of Ireland : 
Saints, and Scholars. 
(3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 
This little volume contains four lectures dealing with (1) ‘‘ The 
Monastic Schools of Ireland”; (2) ‘‘ St. Columban and his 
Contemporaries ” ; (3) “ Irish Scholars of the Eighth and Ninth 
Centuries ’’; (4) “ John Scotus Erigena.’’ It provides an 
interesting survey which will be welcome to many students. 


Protestantism. By the Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. (6d. Benn.) 

Anything by the Dean of St. Paul’s is almost certain to be 
stimulating if not provocative. This brilliant little pamphlet is 
no exception. It abounds in sparkling passages which reveal 
Dr. Inge at his best. We venture to quote one: “ A decadent 
race will have a decadent religion, and Catholicism, which has 
already provided an euthanasia for one moribund civilization 
may easily perform the same office for another.’’ 


Their Missionaries, 
Four Lectures by W. G. Hanson. 


The Effects of the Reformation on Ideals of Life and Conduct : 
Hulsean Prize Essay of Cambridge University for 1925. 
By the Rev. F. K. CHAPLIN. (5s. net. Hefter.) 

The author of this essay traces the effects of the Reformation 
(1) in the separation of Church from State; (2) in the separation 
of Religion from the Church; (3) in the separation of State 
from Church; (4) in the separation of Morality from Religion. 
In the course of his painstaking exposition, the author touches 
upon many interesting themes, though it can scarcely be said 
that his discussions show much penetration or deep insight. 
The book is scholarly, and is provided with a good bibliography. 


The Life of Praver. 
Dent.) 


The two addresses here reprinted will be found of great value 
to many readers. Von Hiigel knew how to combine true piety— 
the devotional side of religion—with sound theology. The two 
addresses here given are a shining example of his method. 


The Life of Christ. By the Rev. Dr. R. J. CAMPRELL. Catholic- 
ism. By the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy. (6d. each. Benn.) 
The Way of Modernism, and Other Essays. By Prof. J. F. 


By Baron F. von HUGEL. (2s. 6d. net. 


BETHUNE-BAKER. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The Twelve Apostles. By R. Harris. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 
Eucharistic Origins. By R. Harris. (3s. net. Heffer.) 


Early Christians of Rome: Their Words and Pictures. By G. M. 
Bevan. (Cloth, 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

Christianity in the Roman World: Its Rise and Progress to the 
Fall of the Western Empire. By D. ARMYTAGE. (58. Bell.) 

When Power Comes : Stories from Real Life. By A. D. BELDEN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

Later Greek Religion. By E. Bevan. (5s. net. Dent.) 

The Epistle of St. James and Judaic Christianity. By Dr. G. H. 
RENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Study of Church History to the End of the’Thirteenth Century. 
By Dr. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. (7s. 6d. net. Student Christian 
Movement.) 

The World-Wide Call. By the Rev. H. P. THompson. (Cloth, 4s. 
net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 


(Continued on page 74) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


GEOGRAPHY 
THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 
A series of six books to meet the recommendations of the Board of Education in the recent 
‘“‘ Suggestions for the Teaching of Geography.” (Circular 834.) 
I. The World and its Wonders. 2s. For 4. Western Europe and the Mediter- 


Class corresponding to Standard II. ranean Region. 3s 6d. For Class cories- 
ponding to Standard V. 


2. England and Wales. 2s 6d. For Class 5. The British Empire. Second edition. 
corresponding to Standard III. 3s 6d. For Class cor esponding to Standard 
VI. Recommeucuei in B. of E. Circular No. 1320. 


3. The British Isles. Second edition, 3s. 6. Some Great Regions of the World. 
For Class corresponding to Standard IV. 386d. ForClass co-respoading to Standard VII. 


All the books are fully illustrated by photographs of typical scenery, towns, plants, and people. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


GENERAL Epitor: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


JUNIOR INTERMEDIATE SENIOR 
By A. R. CHART-LEIGH, M.Sc. By A. J. DICKS, B.A., B.Sc. By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
58. Fourth edition. 6s. 7s 6d. 


The Senior text-book is also published in separate sections: Europe, 1s 8d. Asia, 1s 6d. Africa, Is 6d. 
Australasia, 1s 3d. America, Is 8d. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAVEL BOOKS 


Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Large Crown 8vo. 4s 6d each. 


THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH-EAST THE EARLIEST VOYAGES ROUND THE 
PASSAGES, 1576-1611 WORLD. 1519-1617 


With 18 maps and illustrations. With 20 maps and illustrations. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584 
With 16 maps and illustrations. 


A Geography of the British Empire. By An Introduction to General Geography. 
W. L. Buntinc, M.A., and H. L. COLLEN, By A. A. GoLpING, B.Sc. Crown 8vo. With 
M.A. Second edition. 6s. 100 illustrations. 5s 6d. 

Stories of Exploration and Discovery. 

The British Isles. By FREDERICK MORT, By A. B. ARCHER, M.A. Crown 8vo. With 21 
D.Sc., M.A., F.G.S., F.R.S.G.S. Large crown maps and illustrations. 3s. 
8vo. With 79 illustrations. 3s 6d. A History of Geographical] Discovery 

in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

A Short Geography of Europe. By A. J. Centuries. By E. HEawoop, M.A. 
Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. With I9 Crown 8vo. With 59 illustrations. 16s. net. 
illustrations. 18s 4d. (Geographical Series.) 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Millinery. By JANE LOEWEN. (7s.net. New York : Macmillan. 
London: Batsford.) 


“ Millinery,’’ by Jane Loewen, is clearly written and well illus- 
trated. The processes are modern and details well described ; 
the section on methods of shape-making and covering is especially 
noteworthy, and those on the suitability of crowns and brims 
to the individual wearers are interesting and practical. Unfor- 
tunately much of the value of the notes on materials is lost to 
readers here, through the use of American terms. A glossary 
giving the English equivalents would be very helpful. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the reproductions of hats in the 
last section should help students to realize beauty of line and 
ornament in millinery. 


The Directory of Women Teachers, 1927. A Directory of the 
Women engaged in the work of Higher and Secondary 
Education. (Price 25s. net. Deane & Sons, Year Book 
Press, Ltd.) 

A companion book to the ‘‘ Schoolmasters’ Year Book,” the 
Directory is now in its fifth issue. It contains in Part I a concise 
and well-written account of the four professional associations of 
women teachers, and a general list of other associations and 
societies. Part II is a directorv of over 14,000 teachers and 
Part III contains a list of over 1,300 schools and colleges, together 
with other details. The volume has been compiled with the 
care characteristic of the Year Book Press, and it will be of the 
greatest service to administrative heads of schools and others. 


Careers and Vocational Training : A Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. (Price 1s. Od. 
The Women’s Employment Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

There are many books on careers, but none so wide and com- 
prehensive as the present book, which has been prepared under 
the direction of the Central Employment Bureau for Women 
and Students’ Careers Association. Each career is written by an 
expert, and gives the prospects, qualifications desirable, and 
length and cost of training, together with much sound advice. 
The volume will be of great service to teachers and parents alike 
when they are considering the possibilities of occupations for 
girls. A copy should be in the reference library of all secondary 
girls’ schools. 


Pitman's Year Book, 1928: A Concise Annual for all who are 
interested in Commercial and Professional Examinations, and 
Office Work. Edited by H. Downs. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

In 174 pages this book gives a wealth of information to those 
beginning a commercial career. Sir William Noble contributes 
the preface, and there are five special contributions by persons of 
authority in particular lines. Accountancy, banking, insurance, 
transport, secretarial and clerical work, are all considered and 
the various associations and their examinations described. 

Separate sections on shorthand and typewriting are included. 

The book is well worthy of a good recommendation. 


Greeting Cards for Little Children. ‘‘ The Nursery Series of World 
Friendship Greeting Cards.” (1) Our Presents. (2) Fun 
together. 6d. each. Edinburgh House Press. 

Each folding card has a pleasing coloured study of a child 
Overseas with a rhyme of greeting equally suitable for birthdays 
or Christmas. They have been produced under the direction of 
the United Council for Missionary Education. 


What Next? A New Card Game. 
Home Press.) 
Children will be attracted by this game. The cards with their 
well-coloured pictures build up tales of true adventures of famous 
missionaries in other lands. 


(1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh 


Bedfordshire County Council. 
Committee, 1926-27. 
Bureau of Education, India. Pamphlet No. 24. Notes on 
Garden Work in a Village Primary School. By A. C. DOBBS 
and Prof. S. N. Sir. (As. 7 or 8d. Calcutta : Government of 

India Central Publication Branch.) 


County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Education Committee, 1926-27. Hand- 
book of the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Educa- 
tion. Section IX. Regulations Relating to Training of 
Teachers, 1928. Section X. Regulations Relating to Scholar- 
Ships and Exhibitions, 1928. 


Annual Report of the Education 


Advanced Typewriting : 


University of Wales. The Calendar, 
University of Wales Press Board.) 

Miniatures from a Flemish Horae about A.D. 1500: 6 Pictorial 
Cards Printed in Colours. Set B. 32 Miniatures and Initial 
B from the Westminster Abbey Psalter: 6 Pictorial Cards 
Printed in Colours. Set B. 31. (18. each. British Museum.) 

Christ in Majesty: From the Psalter of Robert de Lisle, East 
Anglian Illumination, Early 14th Century. (1s. British 
Museum.) 

The Building of the Tower of Babel: From a Book of Hours. 
(Parts Use) Executed in France for John, Duke of Bedford, 
about A.D. 1423. (1s. British Museum.) 

June: Froma Series of Calendar Miniatures Painted by Simon 
Bening of Bruges about A.D. 1530. (1s. British Museum.) 

Ninth Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society jor the- 
Year Ended June 30, 1927. With Balance Sheet. 

The Word in the World: a Scheme of Study for the Year 1928 
for Adult Schools. (Limp Covers, rs. 6d. net ; Cloth Boards,,. 
2s. 6d. net. National Adult School Union.) 

Standard Catalogue. Vol. l. 1928 Edition. Chemistry : Includ- 
ing Apparatus for the Teaching of and Research Work in 
Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic, with Special Sections on 
Industrial Chemistry, also Assay and Meteorological Appara-. 
tus Manufactured and Sold by Baird and Tatlock (London) 
Lid. 

The Health of the School Child: Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1920. 
(1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.9,) 

Board of Education. Rules as to (I) The Board's Teaching 
Certificate for Teachers in Art Schools ; (11) The Endorse- 
ment of Teaching Certificates upon Approved Diplomas.. 
(2d. net. H.MS.O) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition: 
of the Institution for the Year Ending June 30, 1926. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) ; the Official Book 
of Reference of the Association of Headmistresses, 1927-28. 
(7s. od. net. Deane.) 

International Federation of University Women. Bulletin No. 9. 
Report of the Council Meeting, Vienna, Julv, 1927. 

Almanach Hachette: Petite Encyclopedie Populaire de la Vie 
Pratique, 1928. (Otr. 75 c. Hachette.) 

The Workers’ Educational Association. Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts for the Year Ended May 
31st, 1927. 
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Round the British Museum : a Beginner's Guide. 
E. TaBor. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Stepping Stones to Cricket, Football, and Hockey: for Schoot 
Use. By D. MacCuaig. (2s. Longmans.) 

Glove Making at Home : with Diagrams for all Styles and Stitch- 
ings. By Frances A. STAITE. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Elementary Schools : 
a Text-book for Training College Students. By M. B. DAVIES. 
(7s. 6d. net cloth; 6s. net paper. Allen & Unwin.) 

a Comprehensive Guide for Advanced 
Typists and Examination Candidates. By F. HEELIS. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

How to Study for Examinations : Commercial and Professtona&® 
Examinations and How to Pass Them. By D. Cooper. (28. 
Pitman.) 


By MARGARET 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The December examina- 
tions were held at 336 centres in Great Britain and Overseas, 
The total number of candidates was 15,184; 6,590 of these 
entered for the School Certificate and 6,940 for the Junior Local 
Examination ; 1,654 candidates also entered for the Preliminary 
Examination. There were 44 Centres in India, 26 in Ceylon, 
19 in the Straits Settlements and Malay States, 3 in China, 19 
in Africa, 19 in the West Indies, 3 in Chile, and others in 
Aden, Bagdad, the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Buenos Aires, Fiji, Gibraltar, Mauritius, Monte 
Video, Panama, Seychelles, and in Italy and Switzerland. The 
regulations for the examinations to be held in July and December, 
1928, may be obtained from the General Secretary, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge, also Regulations for the Higher Schoot 
Certificate Examination to be held in July, 1928 and 1929. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 


A series, comprising an Introductory Book of Greek and Roman stories with a pronouncing 
dictionary of proper names, a Primary Book of biographies and episodes in British History, 
and three books of British History on the concentric plan and correlated with Geography. 

In five books. 


1. Introductory. 2s 6d. 2. 
4. Intermediate. 


Primary. 
3s Od. 


2s Od. 3. 
3s Od. 


Junior. 3s. 
5. Senior. 


Each book contains a coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. 


THE STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN 


A Series of Social Histories. 


In four books. 


Crown 8vo. 


The aim of this series 1s to give children a consecutive account of the fortunes and progress 
of the British people from the time of Julius Caesar to the present day. 
In accordance with the general plan of the series, an effort has been made to supply pictures 


which are real illustrations of the text rather than isolated objects of interest. 


Whenever 


necessery, a few lines of explanation are given to show the exact bearing of the picture on 


the text. 
Time-charts. 
of time-charts. 


A bird’s-eve view of the period covered by each volume is shown by means 
Books I and II each contain two charts ; 


Books III and IV each contain one. 


Book I, 55 B.C.-J485 A.D. By MARY SARSON, formerly Exhibitioner of Somerville College, Oxford. 


2s Od. 
By MARY SARSON. 


With 54 illustrations. 
Book II, 1485-1688. 
Standard V. 

Beck III, 1688-1815. 
Standard VI. 
Book IV,’ 1815-1919. 
Standard VII. 


By LUCY HANSON, 
By LUCY HANSON. 


With 62 illustrations. 3s. 


With 67 illustrations. 3s. 


For Class corresponding to Standard IV. 
With 58 illustrations. 


2s Od. For Class corresponding to 
For Class corresponding to 


For Class corresponding to 


SELECTED LIST 


GREEK HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
By C. D. EDMONDS, M.A. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo. With 37 plates, 
5 text-figures, and 14 maps. 7s Od. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME FOR 
SCHOOLS 
By E. E. BRYANT, M.A. 
Second edition, enlarged by the addition of four 
chapters carrying the story down to the death of 
Constantine. Crown 8vo. With 29 illustrations, 
and 25 maps and plans. 6s. 


FROM CONSTANTINE TO BISMARCK 
An Introductory Course of European and General 
History for Middle Forms 
By ARTHUR B. ARCHER, M.A. 

With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 
FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By J. E. MORRIS, D.Litt. 

Third edition (fourth impression). With 8 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


EUROPE IN THE XIXTH 
1815-1914 
By the same author. 
With 8 maps and 3 pedigrees. Crown 8vo. 


CENTURY, 


58 od. 


BRITAIN AND GREATER BRITAIN IN 
THE XIXTH CENTURY 
By E. A. HUGHES, M.A. 
6s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
With 13 maps and 8 plans. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Or 
in 3 parts, Part I to A.D. 1509, 3s. Part Il, 1509- 
1714, 4S. Part HI, 1689-1918, 4S. 1399-1003, 
separately, 38. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
A History for Lower Forms. 
By J. E. MORRIS, D.Litt. 
Wairi 100 illustrations and plans. 6s 6d. Or in 
2 parts (divided at 1603). Part I to 1603, 3s 6d. 
Part Il, 1603-1914, 48. 1485-1914, Separately, 5S, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1923 
By W. H. WOODWARD. 
Fifth edition, enlarged. With to maps. 
8vo. 5S. 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 1500 TO 1926 
By the same author. 

Fourth edition. With 6 maps. Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Crown 
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and 


THE “NORMAL” 


Immediately an Examination Syllabus is issued the 
Principal of the Normal and the Tutors in Conference 
examine and discuss it and compare it with the latest 
Examination Questions. They then draft Schemes of 
Work, Notes, Hints, Instructions, Advice, &c., for the 
coming Examination. | 


Everything at the Normal Correspondence College is now 
quite ready for all the 1928 examinations. 


NORMAL FREE GUIDES AND PROSPECTUSES 


GUIDES PROSPECTUSES 
Ex-Training College Guide Languages 
The Normal General Guide Mathematics 
The Normal Matric. Guide Science 
The Normal Degree Guide Art 


The Normal L.L.A. Guide Needlework 
The Normal Froebel Guide Home Crafts 
Preliminary Certificate Guide Woodwork 


Oxford and Cambridge Guide 
The Normal LL.B. Guide Special Service 

The Normal Music Guide SYLLABUS 
Professional Preliminary Guide Preliminary Certificate 
The Normal Culture Guide Syllabus 1928 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4 
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Pictures for Schools 


ooo 


The Report of a Committee on the ‘ Selection of 
Pictures for Public Elementary Schools ’’* should, in the 
first instance, be heartily welcomed as an example of 
the kind of publication which the Board of Education 
should sponsor. Its subject matter is difficult ; prin- 
ciples of psychology and aesthetics are involved, and, 
while it must be of the greatest importance to adminis- 
trators and teachers, it is clearly beyond the scope of the 
majority of these very busy persons to acquire the special 
knowledge necessary to form a complete judgment. 
Indeed, the valuable retrospect with which the report 
opens shows how great an amount of effort and of good- 
will has gone to a solution of the problem without 
achieving any very noteworthy success or even securing 
agreement on the underlying principles. It is very 
doubtful whether the report can secure universal 
acceptance, but it does two valuable things. It cuts 
away entirely the old idea, which sprang from historical 
causes and from which even the most recent Committees 
appointed by the London County Council have not 
broken away, that the main or at any rate the co- 
ordinate purpose of wall pictures is to afford instruction. 
Secondly, as the corollary of this, it brings to the front 
the psychological reaction of the child of different ages 
to the pictures. 

The reference to the Committee divided the subject 
into (1) purposes of direct instruction, and (2) purposes 
of school-room decoration, especially with a view to the 
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cultivation of good taste and a sense of beauty among 
the scholars. The Committee wisely subdivides the 
second, and shows that the purposes of decoration and the 
cultivation of sense of beauty are to be viewed separately, 
and consequently finds that “the case for providing 
pictures in schools rests ultimately on their importance 
in connexion with aesthetic training,” or again, “‘ contact 
with pictorial art is just as necessary because it opens 
to the child another outlet to the emotional side of his 
nature through a growing sensitiveness to beauty of 
line, form, and colour. By giving a child the opportunity 
of responding to the appeal of pictures, the school extends 
the range of the emotional training which is already 
given in part through singing, dancing, and literature.” 
Though the word “ training ” may nowadays connote 
something unduly formal, it is difficult to find another 
suitable, and so far agreement should be generally 
secured. It is in the application of these principles that 
the most debatable ground is reached. The Committee's 
conclusions may, perhaps, not unfairly be summarized 
as follows. Contact with pictorial art ought to be 
contact with the actual work of great artists, and as 
original works are not usually available, reproductions 
of the great masterpieces, generally the great oil 
paintings, must be the chief source of aesthetic training. 
It is stated that “ it is precisely the picture which is of 
value for the training of taste that will possess the 
decorative value which entitles it to a place on the 
school-room wall.” It is exactly here that many would 
join issue, and believe that it was a more true view to 
keep these aspects largely distinct. 

Of all dangerous analogies, none is more dangerous 
than those drawn between different arts, and the analogy 
between pictures and music and literature to belittle 
the “ school picture specially designed for the purpose ” 
does not carry conviction. The analogy is as follows : 
“ It is inconceivable that any one would advocate in 
music a course which would confine children to music 
composed especially for schools and deprive them of any 
share in Mozart, Bach, and Beethoven, or a course in 
literature which would confine them to books written 
for schools and exclude the great writers of the past. 
It is by contact with the masterpieces of art, music, 
and literature that the emotions are enriched and 
disciplined.” In every case, one of the objects must 
undoubtedly be to lead up to the study and appreciation 
of the masterpiece, but it is not certain how far the 
masterpieces will be applicable to the ages covered in 
the elementary school. Moreover, the reproduction of a 
picture is used in an entirely different sense from the 
reproduction of a book or a piece of music. The repro- 
duction of a book is, in so far as its literary purposes are 
concerned, an entirely alien thing from the art of the 
writer. The music is reproduced either by a third party 
or better still in singing by the child himself. Nor on 
the literary side would the great masterpiece be the sole 
or even chief instrument till a certain age were reached. 

A school picture definitely produced for the purpose 
by artists considerably below the scale of the first rank, 
fulfils as definite a place beside the masterpieces as 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” the “ Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
or “ When We Were Very Young,” in a course which 
will at a later age include Milton and Shakespeare. 
The instantaneous success of the German lithographic 
print arose not only from the fact that it brought before 
the children clear pictorial statements of nature at a 
reasonable price, but also because it fulfilled many of the 
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essential conditions of a successful school picture. The 
prints were produced not primarily as a commercial 
venture, but as the result of a definite artistic impulse by 
a group of artists who desired to find expression in 
providing good, simple pictures for home and school. In 
design, they made use of broad masses of colour, good 
line, and clear conception, and were free from an 
unduly sentimental painting-down to the child. The 
process was under the constant touch of the artist at 
every stage, in distinction to the English practice up to 
that time where the artist merely submitted designs to 
the commercial lithographic printer and saw them no 
more till he received his final proofs. 

Sir Cecil Smith’s Committee, appointed by the London 
County Council, made a definite attempt to solve the 
problem on similar lines, and from that Committee the 
compilers of the present report, except for purely instruc- 
tional pictures, “‘ differ absolutely.” The report itself 
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realizes in dealing with the use of the poster that the 
aesthetic reaction to a picture presupposes adaptation 
to the circumstances in which it will be displayed, and, 
given the proper means of co-operation between the 
artist on the one hand and the teacher and psychologist 
on the other, it is in the direction of the school picture 
that advance towards the training of taste may be looked 
for. It was indeed a calamity, when the practical 
efforts of the Committee and the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, such as the conventionalized water in the 
picture of Lambeth Bridge, were rejected by the London 
County Council, for reasons based on neither aesthetics 
nor psychology. It is to be regretted that the present 
report leads further from the path then outlined. It 
need scarcely be added, that the advocacy of the specially 
produced picture does not exclude the child from 
acquaintance with the great masterpieces, which must 
also hold a place in the school course. 


Occasional Notes 


[% her presidential address to the North of England 
Education Conference, the Duchess of Atholl took 
the course, not less courageous than wise, of making 
a direct comparison between the educa- 


are tional systems of England and of her 
Education: mative Scotland. Such comparisons, 


especially when made by one who has 
strong sympathies with both sides, cannot but be 
helpful. To give a comparative view, within the limits 
of an address, of the main trends of educational history 
in the two countries, and of the relative positions with 
which English and Scottish administrators and teachers 
are in consequence now faced, was a difficult feat, but 
it was successfully accomplished. On the whole, the 
Duchess thinks that Scotland has not gained by declining 
to adopt the County Council as the Education Authority, 
and by preferring the ad hoc principle. She makes clear 
the relative predominance of the university graduate in 
the Scottish teaching profession, but points out that the 
universities do not necessarily (we think she puts the 
case very mildly) provide the best type of teacher for 
infant and junior schools. For the same reason, Scotland 
does not shine in the provision of practical forms of 
education for adolescents. Again, educational develop- 
ments in the two countries have resulted in giving women 
a much larger share of responsibility in England than 
in Scotland. On the question of girls’ education, 
however, we are not sure that the Duchess is quite fair 
to Scotland. In a sparsely populated country, co- 
educational secondary schools are bound to be very 
common and this, we think, accounts for different 
developments since the 1860’s and 1870's. 


MR SPURLEY HEY has been speaking with his 
accustomed force on the subject of central 
schools at the North of England Education Conference 
The Case for at Scarborough. It is a subject which 
Central Schools; PE has made his own, and like most 
enthusiasts he presses his case with a 

degree ‘of zeal that tends perhaps to obscure considera- 
tions that do not altogether support his conclusions. 
That central schools, in default of a properly co- 
ordinated system of post-primary education designed to 
meet the varied needs of adolescence, have done and 
are doing to-day excellent work, often under severe 


handicaps, no one who knows anything about them 
would be disposed to deny. In a characteristically 
English way they came into existence to meet a need that 
had declared itself, which secondary schools of the 
approved type appeared ill-designed to meet. They 
have met that need, in part, but the figures given by 
Mr. Spurley Hey himself, to say nothing of the statistical 
survey of the Hadow Report, indicate how small a part 
that is in a comparative sense. Moreover, in so far as 
central schools have established themselves as distinct 
entities in the public eye and won approval as successful 
institutions, they have done so to a large extent by 
approximating more and more to secondary schools in 
aim and even in curriculum and departing in no small 
degree from the purpose for which they were originally 
established. Mr. Spurley Hey himself shows how far 
matters have gone in this direction in Manchester when 
he points to the successful record of the central schools of 
that city in the matter of School Certificate Examinations. 


Ra fact is, despite Mr. Spurley Hey’s disclaimer, 

that all over the country central schools are being 
looked upon as cheap substitutes for secondary schools, 
and are often deliberately conducted 
in a spirit of competition with the 
secondary schools of the district, par- 
ticularly when the latter are controlled 
by a different authority. Clearly the remedy for this 
state of things is to follow the lead of the Consultative 
Committee and set the central school, under whatever 
name it be called, in its proper place in a co-ordinated 
scheme of secondary education where it can fulfil its 
true function without prejudice to the other parts of 
the whole. If this were done, the purpose of the resolu- 
tion of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools, in the terms of which Mr. Spurley 
Hey detects a flavour of Fascism, would be achieved 
without any catastrophic convulsion. As a matter of 
fact Mr. Spurley Hey has done less than justice to the 
Association of Assistant Masters by detaching this 
resolution from its setting in a considered scheme of 
educational policy which, adopted nearly a year before 
the issue of the Hadow Report, indicates that the outlook 
of the Assistant Masters is broadly the same as that of 
the report. They, too, wish to see the school-leaving 
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age advanced and every normal adolescent given the 
opportunity of developing his powers and capacities by 
the adequate provision of schools and departments of 
schools of varying types which shall meet the needs of all. 


GIR RICHARD GREGORY‘S notable presidential 
address to the Science Masters’ Association, 
reprinted elsewhere in this issue, made an appeal to the 


Science and exponents of the humanities which 
Humana should not pass unheeded. Their 
nfluence: 


Chinese aloofness to the claims of 
science as an educational medium has perhaps been 
mitigated in recent years, but there is still a tendency 
to corner all the responsible positions and to relegate 
the dull boys to so-called modern sides. Addressing 
himself to the relative claims of Latin and Greek, 
sir Richard Gregory maintained that Latin literature 
has little to offer to the science student, its interests being 
mainly legal, political, and imperial, with some heroic 
personalities. ‘‘ Our own intellectual culture,” he said, 
“is unquestionably of Greek origin.” Is not this a 
bold assertion ? Test the question in relation to language, 
religion, or education. Latin was, and is, the lingua 
franca of our universities. Greek was practically 
unknown until the Renaissance. There is evidence of 
Greek influence in the Gospels, but St. Paul’s proud boast 
was Civis Romanus sum. The Catholic Church, a Latin 
institution, had a most important influence in shaping 
our educational system. 


REEK influences on our intellectual culture are 
more subtle. Shelley, in his beautiful tribute to 
Greek thought, speaksof: . . . “wandering cloudsof sunny 
Besek rain That thawed the unmaternal bosom 
influence of the North.” The Greek spirit 


produced marvels of literature, art, , 


and philosophy, and is the inspiration of many of our 
best teachers. “Let us follow the argument whither- 
soever it leads,’’ is the watchword of our scientific 
workers. But we must not forget that the Greek state 
was based on slavery ; that women were regarded as 
infenor beings ; that patriotism was parochial. Nor did 
the Greeks hold their teachers in high esteem. The 
kings and satraps on earth were condemned by Lucian 
‘to sell kippers and to teach the elements of reading and 
writing,” in the nether world. Have we not as a nation 
a natural preference for Roman enterprise in the material 
world to the more philosophical adventures of the Greeks? 
Plato’s arguments are wonderful, but so are the straight 
roads of the Romans. 


HE return of Miss L. M. Faithfull, formerly head- 
mistress of Cheltenham College, to the educational 
arena will be generally welcomed. In her address to the 
Independent Schools Association, on 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
corporate life for girls and women, she 
gave good measure “ pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over.” Has the passion of women for 
community life been carried too far? The danger she 
detects is a tendency “‘to conform to type and to 
achieve a respectable mediocrity.” Girls’ schools pro- 
duce few rebels to routine and uniformity—‘ perhaps 
it would be better if there were more.” It is true that 


Corporate Life. 


Lowthian Bells and Clare Sheridans do not grow on every 
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straw, like bannocks in Scotland. But we cannot be 
censorious at the moment when the great architectural 
competition for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon has been won by a woman. The 
remedies which Miss Faithfull suggests, are to ensure 
that preparation shall entail as far as possible individual 
research, however simple in form; to avoid over- 
teaching, especially for examinations ; and to offer more 
opportunity for newspaper-reading and discussion, 
for an intelligent interest in the world outside the school. 
There was never a time, she said, when ideas and ideals 
were more needed. No direct political references 
occurred in the lecture: but it is easy to read between 
the lines, for the high privilege of forming independent 
views on political questions will soon be accorded to 
young women. 


(JE of the advantages of conferences of teachers 

should be the possibility of a frank discussion of 
educational questions. The annual conference at 
University College produced more pro- 


ran nouncements by experts than inter- 
anguage ; . 
Teachers. changes of views. But an interesting 


debate was arranged by the Modern 
Language Association on the training of teachers in 
modern languages. The dearth of good teachers of 
modern languages was admitted by several speakers, 
one even suggesting that they were probably all in the 
room in which the discussion took place. Formal 
training found few enthusiastic supporters. Personality 
and vivacity, it was urged, are indispensable qualities 
which no amount of training can create. Residence 
abroad was necessary. Mr. W. W. Vaughan recommended 
some place—not Paris—where English people would 
not be met, and Prof. Breul suggested half a year in 
Paris, ‘‘ where there are great things of which everybody 
ought to see something,” and the other half-year in 
some other place such as Toulouse or Lille. Miss F. C. 
Johnson would prefer a year abroad to a year of 
training if a choice had to be made, but thought that 
Paris offered too many attractions. 


A A examinations everywhere! The 

reader of the reports of the numerous conferences 
held during the past month will be impressed with the 
recurrence of the question of examina- 
tions as a subject for discussion. 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten, addressing the 
Historical Association, admitted the difficulty of making 
alterations in the main principles on which our examina- 
tion system is framed. But that, as he suggested, is no 
reason why the papers set by university examiners for 
boys of 16 or 17 should so often be “ exasperatingly 
unsuitable.” There is a disposition, as another speaker 
at this meeting said, to push up the standard and force 
teachers and pupils “ beyond intelligent hard work intc 
hustle and cram ;”’ and there is also a tendency, stressed 
by the Assistant Masters Association, to attach too 
great importance to the results of examinations. 
Mr. Arnold insisted on the unfairness and injustice of 
comparing the efficiency of one school with another on 
examination results. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered, that examination results—we have known 
instances—sometimes serve as a protection to a teacher 
not possessing the eclectic arts which appeal to an 
inspector. 


Examinations: 
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TPE significance of the decision at the Headmasters’ 

Conference that it is neither necessary nor desirable 
that the conditions of examination should be identical 
for girls and boys, lies in the fact that 
it was prompted and supported by 
head mistresses. Asked by the Exami- 
nations Council of the Board of 
Education whether the certificate which included 
English, Latin, French, mathematics, and science, ought 
to be of the same value as one including English, botany, 
art, needlework, and cookery, the head mistresses replied, 
with the courage of conviction, that that was what they 
wished. The student of educational history is surprised 
that women when they first demanded higher education 
should have accepted without doubt or question the ex- 
aminations and standards designed for boys. What more 
unsuitable examination for girls could be imagined than 
the old London Matriculation with which Miss Beale’s 
pupils at Cheltenham College struggled so bravely in 
the early days? We see no great objection to some 
differentiation of examination requirements for boys 
and girls. 


Common 
Standard for 
Boys and Giris. 


J» its discussion on secondary school governing 
bodies, the Headmasters’ Conference refused to 
condemn either the local education authorities or their 
Director àt chief advisers, the directors of educa- 
Education, tion. A member of the Conference 
tried to poke fun at the worthy 

alderman who, at official banquets, gets up, not to deplore 
his lack of education in youth, but rather to boast about 
it. The tragedy surely is that the country does not 
possess sufficient educated men to fill these responsible 
positions in local administration. The same speaker 
referred to the clerk promoted to be director of education. 
“ It was monstrous that men of that type should preside 
over secondary education in this country.” Are there 
many directors of education with these antecedents ? 
The Conference as a whole dissociated itself from these 
personal attacks. ‘‘ There were undoubtedly directors 
of education and education authorities,” one speaker 
said, “ of big vision and wide ideals of citizenship.” 
The resolution finally adopted, expressed appreciation of 
the good work done by local education authorities 
and directors of education, but wisely insisted ‘ that 
every secondary school should have a separate governing 
body with the largest measure of independence possible.” 


TS plight of Bodleian Library reminds one of the old 

woman who lived in a shoe—there are so many 
books that the librarian does not know what to do. If 
he refuses the latest comic song, he is 
criticized on the ground that even a 
popular song may throw light on the 
psychology of the people. Accommodation is wanting, 
it is alleged, both for books and for readers. Alternative 
policies are under consideration, one of which would 
establish a new library as near as possible to Oxford’s 
centre of gravity. An alternative, to restrict the intake 
of books, would imperil the privileges of the Library 
under the Copyright Acts and dethrone it from its proud 
position of a national library of deposit. So a correspon- 
dent of The Times argues ; but the writer of a leading 
article on the subject considers that whole classes of publi- 
cations might well be rejected without this danger. What- 
ever solution of the problem is adopted, large expenditure 
will have to be faced. Half a million is the estimate of 


The Bodleian. 
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the cost of a new library, a sum before which even the 
modern counterpart of Thomas Bodley may quail. 


ae University of London is to follow the method 

adopted by the London County Council in selecting 
its architect for the new buildings on the Bloomsbury 
site. First, a competition open to archi- 
tects of all nationalities—this may be re- 
garded as a graceful compliment to the 
nationality of the largest donor for the 
purchase of the site—and afterwards a competition 
limited to the architects of selected designs, and to a 
small number of architects specially invited to compete. 
This method in the case of the London County Council 
produced an admirable result, giving to London one of 
its most attractive buildings, the work of a young and 
brilliant architect. The chief difficulty in the case of 
the University is the vagueness as to the nature of the 
buildings and the purposes these are to serve. Even the 
question of an architectural “ feature,” e.g. a great tower 
or dome, is at present, so far as we are aware, still 
open. But the decision already taken seems to indicate 
that a term has been placed to the dilatory methods 
of the past and that rapid progress may now be 
expected in supplying an urgent need. 


University of 
London 
Buildings. 


CO ON of the University of London, at its 

meeting on January 17, adopted a number of 
recommendations of its Standing Committee, regarding 
the draft Statutes, based on a memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. T. Ll. 
Humberstone. We referred last month 
to the draft Statute giving the Senate power to deprive 
a graduate of his degree for “ immoral, scandalous, or 
disgraceful” conduct. Convocation, after full dis- 
cussion, in which Dr. E. A. Baker and Dr. J. W. Grice 
took a prominent part, decided to ask the Commission 
to reconsider this Statute, without suggesting, however, 
that the power of deprivation should be withheld. On 
the vexed question of the “ area ” for the admission of 
‘“ Schools of the University,” Convocation agreed with 
its Standing Committee that the London County 
area is too restricted. The higher educational needs of 
places like Croydon, Wimbledon, and West Ham, must 
be studied in close relation to those of London proper. 
There is, perhaps, a tendency to regard the new Council, 
responsible for financial control, as an excrescence on the 
constitution of the University ; but Convocation wisely 
put forward a claim for indirect representation on 
the Council, the suggestion adopted being that the 
Senate should elect two of the representatives of Con- 
vocation on the Senate to be members of the Council. 
The chairman of Convocation is, of course, ex officio a 
member of the Council. 


University of 
London Statutes. 


WE gather from information supplied by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation that school broad- 
casting has grown rapidly of late. Some four thousand 
z schools are known to listen to the 

L Rhia London and Daventry stations, and the 

` total number of listening schools is 
considerably greater. Last term 80,000 school “ aids to 
study ” pamphlets were applied for. The call for 
‘‘wireless lessons” appears to come chiefly from 
elementary (including, we imagine, preparatory) schools. 
We are told that in secondary schools the greater 
demands of the time-table, which probably means the 
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inexorable demands of the school examinations, and the 
presence of specialist teachers on the staff, diminish the 
value of wireless lessons on subjects normally in the 
curriculum. For these schools certain courses on sub- 
jects of general and varied interest are offered. The 
main programme for schools continues, for the most 
part, the lessons given last term, including lessons on 
music, boys and girls of Tudor and Stuart times, nature- 
study, French, Empire history, and geography, and 
literature. The several subjects are in capable hands. 
As we have before said, the value of the scheme seems to 
depend upon the “ follow-up ’’ by the teacher. Unless 
the lessons are regarded as a stimulus to real exertion, 
they cultivate passivity, and become an instance of 
things which go in at one ear and out at the other. 


“HE section of Mr. Gater’s Annual! Report on education 
in London, which has called forth most comment 
in the daily press, has naturally been the deplorable 
sacrifice of child life as the result of 


riba street accidents. It is, indeed, a 
in 1926. shocking ‘thought that on an average 


twenty-seven children were daily killed 
or maimed in London streets during the year 1926. 
It seems to us that money would be well spent on a 
strict analysis, as scientific as it can be made, of every 
case, followed by a report on the relative frequency of 
different causes. A thorough knowledge of facts and 
causes seems to be a necessary condition of finding the 
right remedies. The one unpardonable course would be 
that of laissez faire. More cheerful reading comes under 
the heads of interchange of teachers with the overseas 
Dominions, ‘ special curriculum ” schools, homework 
classes, additional playing fields, old scholars’ clubs, and 
special efforts for the schools of the very poor. Dr. 
Boas, who has just retired, contributes an interesting 
survey of secondary education in London during the 
last twenty years. His contribution is made all the 
more attractive by the addition of twenty-four pictures, 
showing examples both of the old and of the new 
in secondary schools and their activities. 


“THE January number of The New Era, the English 
organ of the far-flung “ New Education Fellow- 
ship,” is devoted to a survey of pioneer education in 
Russia, by a number of contributors 
who have visited Russia and are able 
to give first-hand information. The 
usual impression one gets from reports on Russian life 
is that the reporters have seen only what they have been 
permitted to see. The contributors to The New Era are 
all quite clear that such has not been their experience. 
Dr. Carleton Washburne, the well-known superintendent 
of schools at Winnetka, Illinois, says, for example, that 
he and Mrs. Washburne went quite freely about three 
provinces, sometimes choosing places at random, and 
almost never indicating to their guide and interpreter 
where they were going. Dr. Washburne significantly 
entitles his paper ‘‘ The Good and Bad Side in Russian 
Education.” The chief interest of Russian education 


Education 
in Russia. 


lies in the fact that it is necessarily a vast experiment. 


There was no established national system of education 
in pre-revolution times, and so the Soviet régime has 
the opportunity of showing how fairly it can write on 
an almost clean sheet of paper. This number of The 
New Era, which can be bought for a shilling, gives a 
good idea of what is probably going on. 


SPRING: of Uppingham, always defended, with his 
accustomed vigour and confidence, the thesis that 
no school should exceed three hundred. And if it were 
E held essential that the headmaster 
Wise Counsel, Should have a personal knowledge of 
every boy in the school, it is pretty 
obvious that Thring was not far wrong. However that 
may be, some of our great schools run to several times 
Thring’s modest estimate. True, we have nothing to 
compare with the mammoth establishments of America 
—with Brooklyn High School, for example, where seven 
thousand pupils are organized by one principal. But 
even our large schools place it beyond the power of the 
principal to know every pupil personally. His chance of 
impressing himself on his numerous flock depends very 
much upon his ability to say just the right kind of thing 
in the right kind of way from pulpit or platform. An 
excellent example of such influence must have been that 
of Miss Faithfull, at Cheltenham. Her recently issued 
selection of her Saturday talks to the Upper School* 
are full of that exalted common sense which is only 
another name for wisdom. The subjects range from 
conversation to slang, self-criticism, shams, faults and 
failings, boys and girls, honesty, friendship, and school 
rules. We think many of our readers who turn to the 
book will thank us for directing attention to it. 


WE have received a copy of the current issue of the 
Halifax Readers’ Guide to the Public Libraries. 
This is edited by the Chief Librarian, and is another 
Halifax Public illustration of the useful help which a 
Libraries. number of progressive municipalities 
are now giving to the users of their 
libraries. It not only gives a list of recent additions to 
the libraries, but it adds short accounts of the contents 
of the volumes in order that readers may know what to 
expect, and the list is classified under different headings 
such as fiction, biography, fine arts, travel, and so on. 
The lecture calendar which is given early in the 
pamphlet indicates that the town is very well served in 
this respect. Every taste is catered for, as is evident 
from such titles as “ Old Age Pensions,” “ Characters 
from Wordsworth,” “ The Songs of Birds,” “ Science 
and Religion,” “ How to Appreciate Great Music,” and 
“ Malta, Ancient and Modern.” A literary calendar 
for the month gives short particulars of famous literary 
people born in December, and it is noted that a local 
society known as the Thespians has been formed for the 
study and encouragement of drama—another example 
of the intellectual vigour of the town. The figures which 
are given concerning the issue of volumes record an 
increase of 1,267 on those of the same period last year. 
One of the branch libraries has a young people’s centre 
twice a week, and it is evident that the Halifax authorities 
are thoroughly alive to the educational possibilities of a 
well-run library service. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL clinic has recently been founded 
at Glasgow for the treatment of school children 
showing special difficulties either in their scholastic 
A Ginle tex work or in their social and moral 
School Children: Cchaviour. The clinic is under the 
. direction of the three well-known 
psychologists attached to Glasgow University—Dr. 
William Boyd, Dr. Shepherd Dawson, and Dr. R. H. 


* You and I (Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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Thouless ; and is to be known as the Glasgow University 
Educational Clinic. The staff consists of lecturers and 
past students in the Psychological and Education 
Departments of the University; and its aim is to 
apply modern psychological methods to the investigation 
and treatment of cases of backwardness or of mis- 
behaviour. The children come from every type of school, 
and those so far dealt with include cases of general 
backwardness, of special disabilities in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, or speech, and of minor delinquencies or 
social misdemeanours. 


Rea work undertaken thus largely resembles that 

which is now being done so extensively in America, 
and which was started, for the first time in Great Britain, 
fifteen years ago, when a psychologist 
was appointed by the Education 
Department of the London County 
Council. It is, too, a welcome anticipation of what is 
being planned upon a larger scale by the new Child 
Guidance Council—a large and representative body 
which has been formed to establish psychological clinics 
for school children in this country with the generous 
aid of the American Commonwealth Fund. A special 
feature of the Glasgow Clinic is the intensive treatment 
that is undertaken personally by members of the staff. 
To separate the cases of mental deficiency or mental 
disorder from those that are purely educational is, of 
course, always difficult. But it has been realized that, 
of all the cases which cause anxiety to teachers, the 
larger number, and the most easily cured, are not so 
much medical cases as educational: they are cases 
requiring not so much treatment as training. It is 
here that the psychologist can assist the teacher in 
discovering the causes of the trouble, and in suggesting 
the suitable method by which each individual child can 
be instructed at school or dealt with at home. 


And intensive 
Treatment. 


HE Scottish Universities have two or three inter- 
esting customs that carry on the medieval tradition. 

One of these has been recalled by the “‘ contestation”’ or 
competition for the Divinity Chair in 

An Examination Aberdeen University, which has just 
Professorship. been held, following on the transfer of 
Prof. Fulton to Glasgow University. 

Any minister of the Church of Scotland may present 
himself as a candidate, and in the present instance 
eleven did so. The competitors were subjected to a three 
days’ examination, which included papers in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, history, apologetics, dogmatics, and 
doctrine, and on the fourth day had to give an exposition 
of a New Testament passage after fifteen minutes’ 
preparation. The Divinity Chair is the only one that is 
filled by examination, and the Aberdeen people are 
rather proud of the fact. When the question of the 
re-arrangement of university chairs that will follow the 
union of the two great Presbyterian Churches was 
recently discussed, it was made plain that no change 
was wanted in the manner of appointment to this chair. 
Certainly the method has been justified by the distinction 
of the men who have come out top in the examination. 


RECENT statement by the Master of Balliol on the 
expenditure of students at Oxford has led a special 
correspondent of the Glasgow Herald—who is obviously 
in the inner university circle and possessed of a first- 
hand knowledge of the facts—to prepare an estimate of 
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the average cost of university education in Scotland 


to-day. Fifty-six per cent of the 
ee students, it is stated, live at home: the 
Scotland. rest are in lodgings or in hostels. Living 


at home reduces the cost about £30 per 
annum. In the case of the arts student in lodgings, fees 
average just over £20; board and residence about 
thirty-five shillings per week for thirty weeks works out 
at about £50: other expenses—clothing, travelling, 
books, but no luxuries—amount to £25: the total from 
£95 to £100. The average annual cost of a science course 
is some £20 more, and of a medical course about £40 
more, the difference being due to higher fees and to a 
rather higher general expenditure. It is not easy to 
make comparisons with pre-War costs, but, considering 
that fees were about half the present rate and lodgings 
could be got from fifteen to twenty shillings a week, it 
may be reckoned that costs have more than doubled. 
Even now they are not excessive. Yet they have had an 
evil effect on the university life of Scotland. More 
students are coming up to the universities than ever, 
and the sacrifice demanded from the home folks is 
certainly no less than it was before the War. A common 
way of economy is to avoid the cost of lodging by 
travelling home ; which means that a very considerable 
number of students are simply lecture-attenders, and 
are missing the personal contacts which are vital elements 
in university culture. The hostels unfortunately are 
rather more expensive than outside lodgings, and for 
that reason shut out the kind of student who would 
benefit most from their fellowship. What is wanted is 
another Carnegie to endow a great system of hostels 
providing board and lodging for about a pound a week. 


Sea? profits obviously by the union of teachers 

of every kind in one great professional body when 
the season of congresses arrives. There is only one 
Congress—the Congress of the Educa- 
tional Institute—and every notable 
speech made at it gets a chance to 
make its impression throughout the country. This New 
Year the Congress, which was held at Ayr, had a galaxy 
of talent of unusual excellence. Among others, John © 
Buchan spoke on the teaching of history and Prof. 
Bowman, who is adding a new distinction to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, also gave an address. 
It is pleasant to record that the presidential address, 
delivered by Miss McLarty, the first primary school 
woman teacher to occupy the chair of the Institute, stood 
out among the Congress deliverances. Her theme was 
the need for a special degree as the qualification for 
teaching, and she made out a case for her thesis which 
has provoked a good deal of discussion. There is no 
doubt whatever that the present system is far from 
satisfactory. The women who go for two years to the 
training colleges are insufficiently educated, and the 
graduates who devote three years or more to getting a 
degree in arts or science are insufficiently trained. The 
idea of combining culture and training in a degree com- 
parable with the B.L. in law or the medical degree, has 
much to be said for it. It would doubtless be difficult 
to bring the honours graduates who staff the secondary 
schools into Miss McLarty’s scheme. But something 
will have to be done. If the demand for a change does 
not come from the teachers (who will be hard to convince 
that the status given by an arts degree is not higher than 
that to be got from a special education degree), it may 


A Teacher’s 
Degree. 
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come from the universities when they face seriously the 
problem of the huge classes in the arts faculty. 


QY E of the new and welcome improvements contained 
in the Education Act of Northern Ireland was 
in the provision made for the education of children 
afflicted either physically or mentally. 
R The Act o ae the local pice 
ern `. E, ; 
reland. tion authorities the duty of procuring 
suitable instruction for these cases, 
which include (a) the blind, deaf, and dumb, (b) the 
crippled, (c) the epileptic, and (d) the mentally defective. 
Provision may be made for them in one of three ways: 
by special schools, by special classes in ordinary schools, 
or by boarding-out in a house convenient to a special 
school. The number of such children in Northern 
Ireland is comparatively few, but the financial problem is 
a difficult one ; the children cost much more than those 
who are normal, and in most cases the expense cannot 
be recovered from the parents ; Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children must be treated separately, and 
teachers with special training are necessary. The 
Ministry is wisely taking advantage of existing institu- 
tions in the Northern counties, in Belfast, Bangor, and 
Londonderry, and also in Dublin and Glasgow, although 
these are outside the Northern area. Even so, all the 
cases are not being provided for and the Ministry is 
giving further attention to the solution of this problem 
in humanitarian education. Meantime the religious 
difficulty, which always exists in Ireland, is far from 
being satisfactorily met in the Northern primary schools. 
Roman Catholics who will not come under the Act 
complain that they are paying full rates for few benefits, 
and Protestants complain that the local committees 
wish to take over their schools with inadequate com- 
pensation and without giving them any representation in 
educational management and control. There is a general 
demand for an amending Act to meet these difficulties. 


ECENTLY there has been discussion of the old 
problem of what to do with our boys when they 

leave the secondary schools. It is an excellent sign when 
parents are anxious to give their 
children a good secondary education, 
but in the Irish Free State they are 
faced with the problem in an acute 
form. The desire is very natural to 
keep them in the country, but as Father Quinlan, of 
Belvedere College, Dublin, has stated, the professions 
are overcrowded and there is nothing for it but to let 
the boys whom the secondary schools have educated 
leave the country. In the last Civil Service examinations 
for junior clerks there were 500 entrants for thirty-five 
vacancies, and in the junior executive examinations 
200 for seven vacancies. The same was the case for 
bank clerkships, and after all, such posts are not very 
lucrative, and afford little scope for initiative. In fact 
many boys are glad to take positions of any kind, even 
at 15s. or 20s. a week. It is a great national problem 
with no obvious solution except an improvement in the 
industries of the country. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ennis, Dr. Fogarty, has been speaking in a similar 
strain. There are, he points out, other professions 
besides law and medicine, which require a university 
education, but the country is small and opportunity is 
limited. His only suggestion is that in a few years’ time 
the development of the Shannon scheme will create 


Openings 
for Secondary 
School Pupils 

in Ireland. 


many openings for electrical and civil engineers, and 
that boys should turn their attention to these. The real 
moral seems to be that, as Irish boys will still be in open 
competition with boys from other parts of the British 
Commonwealth, the Government should see to it that 
the educational advantages it provides are at least equal 
to those provided by its neighbours. Irish boys ought 
not to be handicapped by local considerations. 


To last meeting of the Welsh Guild of Graduates 
revealed continued and increasing interest of gradu- 
ates not only in problems pertaining to the organization 
and administration of the University, 


The Guild of but also in a number of important socio- 
Graduates : s $ 
Wales. logical and cultural questions as they 


concern Wales. Of a total number of 
6,755 graduates there are 2,339 members on the electoral 
roll of the University. The formation of branches of the 
Guild is being fostered, with a view to stimulating interest 
and co-operation among graduates of the University in 
all that appertains to the highest welfare of Wales, to 
devising means for increasing the power and influence 
of the Guild in the national life, to making representa- 
tions to the Guild on matters relating to Wales and 
especially to the University, to reporting upon any 
matters referred to them by the Guild, and to co-operat- 
ing with existing associations of past students of the 
constituent colleges of the University. A group of history 
researchers is proceeding to compile a bibliography of 
Welsh history for teachers and students. Consideration 
is also being given to the publication of an atlas illustra- 
tive of Welsh history. The scheme for the preparation of 
these publications has been planned with a thoroughness 
which indicates not only a desirable co-ordination of 
effort and pooling of resources, but also ensures that the 
very considerable amount of work done for theses for 
the M.A. degree will not be unheeded in the National 
Library. This is the most promising groundwork for a 
new and scholarly history of Wales which has ever been 
attempted. Valuable research is being done by the 
dialects, anthropological, economics, and theological 
sections, and a scheme for the collection of a substantial 
fund for the encouragement of research is receiving the 
serious attention of the Guild and its branches. 


AS interesting indication of the wide function of 
leadership which the promotors of Coleg Harlech 
intend it to fulfil, is given in the announcement that the 
united Sunday School Committee of the 

Coleg Harlech. four chief Welsh religious denomina- 
tions intend to hold a summer school 

there this year for at least a week. Experts in biblical 
scholarship and religious and theological problems will 
deliver lectures and organize and encourage discussion, 
whilst experienced and competent teachers will give 
courses of lectures and practical expositions of the most 
up-to-date methods of teaching and organization as 
applicable to Sunday School work. This proposal is a 
reminder of the fact that the Welsh Sunday Schools 
once played a part of surpassing importance as almost 
the sole instrument for the acquisition of culture by the 
average adult in Wales. Under the stimulus of co- 
operative effort the Sunday School movement may once 
more attain to that pre-eminence of leadership in thought 
and social influence which it has rather lost of late years 
owing to the growth of facilities for secular adult 
education. There is also an indication that the con- 
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sideration of religious and theological questions, which 
comes naturally to the Welsh mind, may yet dispute for 
first place with economic and social problems which, 
for some years, have been allowed to overlay this 
natural inclination. This summer school is certain to 
quicken the movement towards the pooling of denomina- 
tional teaching power, closer connexion with the academic 
resources of the University, and the development of 
research in theological questions. The first general 
meeting of Coleg Harlech is to be held towards the end 
of this month, and the various reports will probably 
reveal a very promising start, increasing support from 
Local Education Authorities and other public bodies, 
and the steady allaying of certain suspicions which were 
voiced when the College was first projected. 


Vy eee be the rate of progress of proposals 

for the setting up of a National Committee for 
the consideration of the application of the findings of 
the Departmental Committee on Welsh, 


ain there are signs of an immediate and 
for Schools., Effective effort at meeting the shortage 


of Welsh books and publications suit- 
able for use in schools. The first number of a new 
quarterly entitled Yr Athro (The Teacher) has just been 
published under the auspices of the Union of Welsh 
Teachers. Its object is not only to provide encourage- 
ment and information of a general kind for parents and 
teachers interested in the Welsh language, but also to 
give practical help in questions of organization and 
method in the teaching of Welsh. At the last meeting 
of the Court of the University of Wales, Mr. John 
Ballinger, Librarian of the National Library, chairman 
of the Press Board of the University, said that it was 
proposed to produce at an early date a series of graded 
up-to-date readers in Welsh for the use of primary 
schools and the lower forms of secondary schools. 
These books will be well illustrated, and will contain 
original matter as well as material drawn from all 
available sources, English and Welsh. Arrangements 
have been made for co-operation between the Council 
of Music, the Press Board, and the Oxford University 
Press, for the production of musical publications for the 
use of the Welsh people and for the establishment of a 
distributing agency in Wales for the distribution of all 
publications of the Press Board and the musical publica- 
tions of the Oxford Press. The suggestion of the 
Departmental Committee for the publication of books 
in Welsh for the use of adult students and of general 
readers in Wales on the lines of the Home University 
Library series is being taken up, and arrangements have 
already been made with competent experts for the 
production of a first set of such books. 


So issued by the Juvenile Employment 
Committee of Cardiff give a characteristic indica- 
tion of the position of employment of young adolescents 
in the industrial parts of South Wales. 


A acon d For the month of December there were 
i Juvenia 549 young persons on the “live 


Unemployment: register,” and of these 222 were placed 
in employment—some only in tem- 

porary employment. More than half the boys were 
placed as messengers, whilst over half the girls found 
employment in shops or in domestic service. The 
Cardiff Committee is one of the most active com- 
mittees in existence, and yet its records are depressing 
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at the moment. The volume of unemployment increases 
steadily as increasing numbers of school-children leave 
the schools in a vain search for work. The conditions 
in Glamorgan generally, in Monmouthshire, and in the 
great mining areas such as the Rhondda, Merthyr, 
Abertillery, are even worse. In the Rhondda valley the 
number of miners who can never hope to be taken back 
to the mines is a very high one, so that the power of the 
industry to absorb young labour has decreased greatly, 
and there are no other openings at hand. The Rhondda 
Education Authority has a complete system of secondary 
schools, and has done a great deal to organize higher 
tops in its elementary schools, but this serves only to 
hold off the evil day for a while. Where are the openings 
for these comparatively highly-educated young persons 
to be found. ? 


Kee such as the Rhondda are very heavily rated, 
and yet the authorities are compelled by circum- 
stances to put into operation their power of feeding 
ETE necessitous children, for the reports of 
Remedy the School Medical Service and of the 
teachers reveal the serious menace to 
the physique of the school and pre-school child. 
Unfortunately, the question is not merely one of the 
provision of food, for the “ dole” leaves but little 
room for the purchase of boots and clothing. Wonder- 
ful work was done during the general strike in boot- 
repairing centres throughout these areas, and it seems 
certain that these will have to be revived. The impor- 
tant point is that an elaborate and efficient educational 
system is turning out large numbers of highly qualified 
children, including a high proportion of brilliant ones, 
as university records show, and yet this great source of 
power for the State cannot be absorbed and trained 
in adolescent and young adult years. A wide extension 
of juvenile employment centres, with some system of 
transfer—and emigration—of young labour to areas 
where it can be employed permanently and supervised 
carefully under after-care arrangements, will meet the 
difficulty in part. 


TE dispute with regard to the new scheme for 
Dulwich College arises from the fact that the 
College is no longer under the necessity to accept grants 
from the Board of Education, owing to 
Cia, increased receipts from endowments ; 
: and consequently it is released from 
the requirement of providing a fixed rumber of free 
places. The action of the College in refusing public 
grants no longer required will be generally approved, and 
it is easy to understand that the governors welcome the 
new freedom as regards the award of free places. The 
governors state, however, that they are far from enter- 
taining any objection to free-place holders. Their only 
wish is to limit the number in consonance with the 
traditions of the College. Mr. E. T. Campbell, M.P., 
one of the governors, assures the public “ that they can 
rely upon a liberal application of their discretion by 
those concerned.” There the matter must presumably 
rest, notwithstanding the protests of parents living in 
the neighbourhood. The obligation remains on the 
Local Education Authority to provide secondary educa- 
tion for all qualified to receive it, and the London County 
Council can be trusted, we believe, to carry out this 
obligation. 
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Contacts of Science and Literature* 
By Sır RICHARD GREGORY, D.Sc., LL.D. 


HOUGH poetry and science represent different attitudes 

towards Nature, they are not mutually destructive and 
may be complementary to one another. The purpose of 
poetry is not to present facts but to express stimulating 
thoughts in a perfect setting of words. While science seeks 
to secure uniformity in verifiable truths, the essence of 
poetry is diversity of conception. To the scientific imagi- 
nation the atom is a microcosm in which the movement of 
each electron plays a particular part; and it is upon the 
nature and consequences of the motions of such particles 
that attention is concentrated. The desire is to see things 
as they are, whereas the poet aims to display the emotional 
feelings aroused by them. Coleridge defined the difference 
between the two types of mind when he wrote: “ The 
proper and immediate object of science is the acquirement 
or communication of truth; the proper and immediate 
object of poetry is the communication of pleasure.” 

The two intentions are not, however, necessarily opposed. 
It is common to-day to disparage Victorian verse, yet no 
poet has surpassed Tennyson in the application of scientific 
truth to poetic purpose or in his wealth of allusions arising 
out of a knowledge of Nature’s operations and laws. 
Interest in scientific studies increased his range of selection 
and opened his eyes to new phenomena and ideas. His 
poems abound in descriptive beauty, and though many are 
so well known as to have become almost trite, yet it is 
permissible again to quote a selection from them to show 
how nature knowledge may be successfully united to 
poesy. What a perfect picture of the last stage of meta- 
morphosis of an insect is afforded, for example, by the 
words from “ The Two Voices ” : 


“ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk: from head to tail 

Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
He dried his wings: like gauze they grew ; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 

A living flash of light he flew.” 


It is said in the recent Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on “ The Education of the Adolescent” that 
literature should be treated as a form of art in which life 
has been interpreted and that “ much pleasure and profit 
may be derived from a study of the precise significance and 
use of individual words and phrases in a work of great 
literature.” No teacher of English could, however, 
appreciate the beauty and truth of these lines unless he 
had seen for himself the natural marvel which Tennyson 
describes so graphically. 

The constellation of Orion, which commands attention 
in the sky at night during winter months, approaches the 
setting sun as spring comes on and is eventually lost in the 
twilight. This is a mere statement of common observation, 
but in ‘‘ Maud ” Tennyson paints the scene with the brush 
of an artist : 

‘“ It fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the West.” 


Rain and river, ice and sea, are continually wearing 
away the land surface of the earth, while internal forces are 
lowering the general level of land in some places and 
raising it in others. The thick bed of chalk which lies 
beneath London and forms the North and South Downs 
represents the mud of an ancient sea-floor, and what 


*From the Presidential Address delivered to the Science Masters’ 
Association, January 4, 1928. 


were once parts of Britain are now sunk beneath the waves 
around our shores. Many geologists have described this 
wear and tear, rise and fall of the earth’s crust, but none 
could display the changes more graphically than Tennyson 
does in the well-known stanzas from ‘‘ In Memoriam ” : 
“ There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

There, where the long street roars, hath been 

The stillness of the central sea.” 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.’ 


The constantly changing face of Nature is frequently 
revealed in Shelley’s poetry, as in his ‘‘ Ode to the West 
Wind ” and “ The Cloud,” in which poetic imagination 
endows natural themes with almost living spirit. Every 
schoolboy knows the lines: 

“ I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die.” 


To understand the full significance of the poem in which 
this verse occurs requires a knowledge of the cycle of 
transformations of terrestrial waters not commonly pos- 
sessed by teachers of English. From invisible moisture 
to cloud, from cloud to shower, rain to spring and rivulet, 


‘to stream and river, and then to the sea to be distilled 


afresh into the air and return again to the earth—such is 
the lesson in physiography beautifully expressed by Shelley. 
The above verse has often been set for comment in elemen- 
tary examinations of science students ; we wonder whether 
students of English could interpret it so successfully as 
they do. 

We know, of course, that poetry is not the expression 
of logical thought or scientific principle, but rather the 
revelation of human feeling and the art of combining 
words in metre and phrase which impress the mind in 
much the same way as music. Campbell did not want 
“ proud philosophy” to teach him the beauty of the 
rainbow, and Keats set forth the same doctrine that “ all 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy,” yet a 
poet familiar with the optics of rainbow formation might 
well find in them a source of inspiration. Just as emotion 
does not manifest itself in exactly the same way in any 
two persons, so every one sees a different rainbow and is 
the sole centre of the “ triumphal arch ” which he sees. 
The particular display of colours admired by him is for 
him alone, and millions of raindrops falling through the air 
contribute to his pleasure by their refractive effect upon 
sunlight. To attempt to explain the formation of a rainbow 
in verse would not be poetry but a literary outrage, yet the 
natural events which lead to a consciousness of the wonder 
furnish a worthy theme for a muse with poetic insight. 

If the attitude presented by Keats and Campbell were 
true, its consequence would be to deprive every student of 
elementary optics of the possibility of enjoying the sight 
of arainbow. It would be just as illogical to suppose that 
appreciation of music must be denied to all who have a 
knowledge of acoustics, or that when a chemist knows the 
constitution of a synthetic perfume he loses his sense of 
smell. Wordsworth and Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and 
Russell Lowell, and in our own day Alfred Noyes, strike a 
much more hopeful and sympathetic note and show that 
knowledge does not necessarily prevent poetic conceptions 
or strange imaginative thought. All that it does is to 
place mystery on a different and a higher plane, and for a 
single wonder it substitutes a thousand for interpretation 
by poetic imagery. 
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It is not our present desire or intention, however, to 
justify a place for science in poetry or for poetry in science. 
The thesis we seek to establish is that teachers of English 
have almost as much need of lessons in science as teachers 
of science have of courses in our language and literature. 
The different points of view are fairly represented in the 
reports of the two government committees on “ Natural 
Science in Education ’’ and “ The Teaching of English in 
England.” The Science Committee rightly emphasizes the 
value of training in the use of correct English by students 
of science and technology. “All through the science 
course,” the committee says, “ the greatest care should be 
taken to insist on the accurate use of the English language, 
and the longer the time given to science the greater becomes 
the responsibility of the teacher in this matter.” Again, 
“ Some literary study, including English, should have the 
first claim on the balance of time of all science students.” 
The English Committee quotes these acknowledgments with 
approval, and in other parts of its report refers to the vital 
importance of English to students of pure and applied 
science. | 


With these views we are, of course, in complete agree- 
ment, but on our side we suggest that inditference to 
science among teachers of English is more general than 
neglect of literature by students of science. We are not 
likely ourselves to forget that science and the humanities 
are the warp and woof of the fabric of modern life any 
more than we overlook the human factor in industry. 
But while these relationships are frequently presented to 
scientific assemblies, we miss the same friendly gestures to 
science from our literary colleagues. Men of letters tell 
us that men of science are the only people who have some- 
thing to say and are unable to say it, and we accept the 
rebuke, even though we know the difficulty of making the 
intricate processes of Nature intelligible in the vocabulary 
of ordinary life. Our retort, however, may very well be 
that men of letters should be expected in these days to 
know a little of Nature and science and to be able, there- 
fore, to exercise their literary art in displaying the wonder 
and value of the rare treasures which the argosies of 
scientific explorers are continually bringing into our havens 
from uncharted seas. Science does not want a divorce 
from literature but closer union with it and a common 
understanding of the distinctive qualities by which each 
can contribute to the fullness of life. It would be easier 
to mention leaders of science who have enriched literature 
by their writings than to select men of letters who have 
exercised their imagination and art upon scientific knowledge 
and achievement; and we ask those who have the gift of 
radiant expression to remain no longer outside our temples, 
but to enter and be moved to testify to the revelation 
‘which will then be given them. 


There are, however, still people who affect to believe that 
students of science are unresponsive to the human feeling 
made manifest in literature—whether living or dead. It is 
true that some of the most brilliant scientific investigators 
have not much more than a passing acquaintance with 
classical learning, but this 1s equally true of workers in 
other fields of intellectual activity. This does not signify, 
however, any lack of sympathy or interest on the part of 
students or teachers of science in the literary masterpieces 
of any age. On the other hand, many scholars and writers 
educated exclusively in classical schools, still offer an 
intransigent attitude towards the claims of science to an 
essential place among the new humanities. When a student 
of science confesses that he knows little or nothing of 
classical literature, he does so in a spirit of humility, but 
classical scholars often seem to be supercilious in their 
disregard of science. This vestige of social snobbery will 
no doubt disappear in the course of time, and it will be 
understood more clearly than it is to-day that science 1s 
as necessary a part of the mental equipment of a cultured 
man as 1s classical or modern literature or any other art 
of expression. 


Sufficient evidence does not exist to enable a just com- 
parison to be made of the relative influence of classical and 
modern training in promoting mental capacity for scientific 
pursuits. At present, tradition, method, social feeling, and 
professional prospects are all on the side of classical teaching, 
and the most capable pupils are therefore naturally directed 
to classical studies. Where schools of different types exist, 
or in different sides of the same school, there is alwavs a 
tendency to draft the best boys into the classical school or 
side and to regard those who are not in them as mentally 
inferior. We are not justified, therefore, in assuming that 
noteworthy ability on the part of the classical student 
proves that classical studies provide better mental training 
than other subjects. Modern literary studies with science 
may quite possibly be able to afford equally effective 
training for the same minds. 

Even if it be granted that classical studies are particu- 
larly valuable in developing accuracy, training reasoning 
powers, improving the memory and cultivating other 
desirable habits, psychological evidence is against the view 
that this ability in a particular course of study is trans- 
ferable to subjects outside the boundaries of the group in 
which it is acquired. Psychologists have abandoned the 
educational concept that the exercise of the mind on one 
kind of material improves the faculty to deal with all 
kinds of material; and no subject can, therefore, be put 
forward as affording unique means of training faculties or 
powers in general. The mind as a whole is not trained as 
an instrument by any one subject, whether classical or 
scientific. 

Whatever may be urged as to the value of the study of 
the classics to science students must refer chiefly to the 
substance of the best works in these languages, and that 
can be gained from translations. Acquaintance with the 
human spirit through such means is much needed in science 
teaching when the age is reached at which a student can 
appreciate the systematizing aspects of science. Early 
interest in science comes through wonder and delight in the 
intrinsic beauty and charm of natural phenomena, and is 
followed by interest in the use of the forces of Nature by 
man. With adolescence comes the power of appreciating 
systems of theoretical completeness and unity, and it is 
then that attention may usefully be turned to the thoughts 
of early philosophers. Young pupils are very rarely 
impressed by unifying principles, and philosophical specu- 
lations, whether placed before them in Greek or their own 
language. Their work in science 1s thus almost necessanly 
limited to acquaintance with perceptual phenomena, and 
conceptual ideas make little appeal to them. Similarly in 
historical studies striking episodes and dramatic events are 
more easily intelligible to immature minds than the con- 
stitutional or other causes which produce them. 


To certain minds a grammatical generalization is more 
readily understood than a principle derived from laboratory 
measurements, and on that account some pupils who have 
been trained to apply scientific method to language may 
be better prepared to take up the study of science seriously 
than others in whose minds are nothing but loose ends. On 
these grounds there may be a value in preliminary training 
in classics to students who propose to devote themselves 
mainly to scientific pursuits, but there is so much in Greek 
science and philosophy that cannot be understood without 
acquaintance with natural knowledge that an even stronger 
case can be made out for some interest in science by those 
who intend to address themselves chiefly to classical 
studies. This correlative proposition is true also for 
students of our own literature, and its acceptance would do 
much to give organic shape to the elements of educational 
structure. When teachers of English, classics, and history 
understand and interpret the human contacts of science 
with their own subjects, there will not be that isolation 
of scientific instruction which at present exists, and the 
unity of interest will give power and a new meaning to all 
cultural effort. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


IT is announced that Prof. G. C. Moore Smith is retiring 
from the editorship of the English section of the Modern 
Language Review, a position which he has filled since 1915. 
He is to be succeeded by Dr. C. J. Sisson, Reader in English 
in the University of London, University College. 


$ * * 


TEACHERS and administrators alike will regret to hear 
of the impending resignation of Sir Benjamin Gott, secretary 
to the Middlesex Education Committee. Sir Benjamin has 
almost completed forty years of public service, including 
thirty years in Middlesex. At the recent meeting of the 
Middlesex Education Committee many fine tributes were 
paid to Sir Benjamin, particular reference being made to 
the unique position in education held by Middlesex under 
his direction, his wide reputation, and his unselfish conse- 
cration to public service. 

* * $ 


Mr. HuMFREY Grose HODGE, son of the Rev. E. Grose 
Hodge, honorary Canon of Birmingham, and late Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has been appointed head- 
master of Bedford School in succession to Mr. R. Carter. 
Mr. Hodge is an old pupil of Marlborough, and graduated 
from Pembroke College, Cambridge, with a first in the 
Classical Tripos, being placed first in the list. During his 
college career he became president of the Cambridge Union. 
His war service was given on the North-West Frontier, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine, and after demobiliza- 
tion he accepted a position on the staff of Charterhouse. 

* * * 


THE death of Lord Pontypridd removes another of the 
important personalities who have moulded and influenced 
Welsh education in the last half century. Despite his 
absorbing interest in political questions—he was a member 
of the House of Commons for many years—he devoted a 
great deal of time, thought, and energy to Welsh educational 
affairs. He was at all times a generous subscriber to the 
University of Wales and occupied the position of President 
of University College, Cardiff, when His Majesty laid the 
foundation of the new college buildings in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. He was the first President of the National Museum 
of Wales, and the fine building which is now playing so 
important a part in the culture life of Wales is in no small 
measure due to his unwearying devotion. Whilst he was 
Mayor of Cardiff the Free Library and Museum and the 
School of Art and Science, of which Sir Goscombe John, 
R.A., was one of the first students, were opened. His 
name stands second in the long list of honorary freemen 
of Cardiff. 

* * * 

EDUCATION is represented in the New Year Honours 
List by the following : KniGHts.—Bayley, Alderman John, 
founder and builder of Wellington College, now Wrekin 
College, Salop. Hartley, Brigadier-General Harold Brewer, 
C.B.E., M.C., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Member of Chemical Warfare Committee. For services to 
the Army in connexion with training Army candidates at 
Oxford. Robertson, Charles Grant, C.V.O., Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of Birmingham University. Spielman, Meyer 
Adam, Chairman of Managers of Hayes Industrial School 
and of Park House Reformatory School. Coyajee, Jahangir 
Cooverjee, Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, Calcutta. C.B. (CIvIL).— 
McQuibban, Lewis, C.B.E., Permanent Secretary, Ministry 
of Education, Northern Ireland. D.B.E. (CiviL).—Dove, 
Jane Frances, former Headmistress of St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews, and founder of Wycombe Abbey 
School. O.B.E. (Ctvi_).—Halford, Jeannette, Founder and 
Honorary Secretary of the National League for Health, 
Maternity, and Child Welfare. Katsar-I-HIND MEDAL.— 
Griffin, Edris, Superintendent, Lady Reading Health School, 
Delhi. Graham, Anne Strahan, Superintendent, Lady 


Reading Health School, Delhi. Gregory, Brother, Head- 
master, Marist Brothers’ School, Aden. 
& +$ 
By the death, in December last, of Miss Margaret Crook- 
shank, formerly headmistress of St. Leonard’s, Amhurst 
Park, there has passed away a keen educationist and a true 
friend to many. All who knew her are grateful for the fine 
life, the unfailing sympathy and generosity, the sturdiness 
and shrewdness of judgment, and the determination, which 
built up her school and endeared her to many generations 
of girls and teachers. Coming early in life from Scotland, 
she became a teacher in Priory House School, Lower 
Clapton, and set her mark upon the boys and girls there, 
many of whom remember her energy, her kind severity, 
and her humour. After a time she and her sister Elizabeth 
(Miss Lizzie, as she was lovingly called), opened a school in 
Stamford Hill, which became before long St. Leonard’s, 
in Amhurst Park; and it was here that most of her life’s 
work was done. Slowly the school was built up, with great 
self-denial and hard work—work in the night as well as in 
the day, for the two sisters were reading for the L.L.A. St. 
Andrews, when that degree was first given to women. Their 
labour was rewarded ; for the school became well-known and 
sought after, and very many women owe their ideals and 
their education to it; they can tell of the thoughtful care, 
the humour and the sympathy, that they found there, the 
interest in charity which took definite and concrete forms, 
and in all efforts for wide knowledge. Miss Crookshank was 
naturally a member of the College of Preceptors, the great 
organization of teachers in those days, and was on its 
Council for many years ; she was a councillor and influential 
member of the Private Schools Association ; and she took 
a keen interest in the Teachers’ Guild. When she gave up 
her school, she and her sister lived at Rickmansworth for 
some years. There Miss Elizabeth died, and soon after Miss 
Margaret had to submit to the operation which left her 
lame for the rest of her life. After a time she moved to 
Hastings, and there her old friends used to see her, always 
cheerful, interested in politics and education, and full of 
kindness and remembrance for her old friends. One of her 
last acts was to send Christmas coals to the descendants of 
one of the old servants in Forgue, her native village in 
Scotland. She died in Hastings after a long life of eighty- 
eight years spent in noble service. 
ONLOOKER. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN.—The Walter Hines 
Page Travelling Scholarship and two Scholarships at the 
Chautauqua Summer School in the State of New York will again 
be offered by the Education Committee of the English-Speaking 
Union in 1928, to enable women teachers to visit the United 
States of America. The Page Scholarship was founded in 1924. 
The holder is invited to spend her summer vacation in America 
as the guest of the English-Speaking Union of the United States, 
and her hostesses are prepared to arrange for her to study any 
aspect of American life in which she is interested. The Scholar- 
ship is of the value of £50, and complete hospitality is offered in 
America. To meet the remaining travelling and incidental 
expenses the teacher need only provide a further £50. The 
Chautauqua Institution of the United States has generously 
reserved for the use of British women teachers two scholarships 
at the Chautauqua Summer School, to be held in July and 
August in the State of New York. The scholarships cover the cost 
of lectures and classes, and complete hospitality for six weeks. 
Travelling and incidental expenses must be provided by the 
holders. and are estimated at not more than £80. After the 
Summer School the English-Speaking Union of the United States 
offers two weeks’ further hospitality where required to the holders 
of these scholarships, so that they may visit some of the 
interesting cities of the Eastern States. The above scholarships 
are open both to secondary and elementary women teachers and 
applications should reach the Committee not later than March 24. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, Education 
Committee, English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 
37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
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Prospectus on application. 


Cloth Gilt, with many Illustrations. 5s. net. 


“ Brings the work of the League into the general picture of man’s progress through the ages. The man-in-the-street 
reading this little handbook will be able to get a good grasp of the meaning of the League, and, what is most important, 
he will realize that it is now an integral part of man’s upward struggle from barbarism.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


Please send for a Complete List of Secondary School Books (Post Free) 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED, 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Life in French Training Colleges 
By M. M. PEARMAN, B.A. 


NGLISH training college students and the girls who 
are shortly to take up their duties as Repétitrices 
in French training colleges may be interested in the life 
of French students in an Ecole Normale. There is a differ- 
ence in detail, but the general organization is the same all 
over France. In each “ department ” there are usually two 
Ecoles Normales, one for women and one for men. These 
all train teachers for the primary schools of the district in 
which they are situated. Some colleges have advanced 
courses for training teachers for higher elementary schools, 
but the ordinary certificate course lasts three years. 

Candidates for entrance have to sit for a very severe 
competitive examination. This is usually taken for the 
first time at about sixteen. The prospects are so tempting 
that students often sit for the examination a second or 
third time in order to gain admission. Successful candidates 
have to be examined by the College Medical Officer before 
they are finally accepted. The number of students varies 
in different colleges, but there are usually about forty in 
the smaller colleges and eighty in the larger ones. The 
reason why the numbers are strictly limited is that the 
French Ministry guarantees an appointment to all students 
who have successfully completed their training course. 

The course lasts three years, but students are not allowed 
to pass from one year group to the other if their work is 
unsatisfactory. At the end of the first year there is an 
oral examination in every subject and a practical paper 
in science. On completing their second year, the students 
do a written paper in mathematics and are examined 
orally as at the end of their first year. Subject to a satis- 
factory report from the principal and lecturers, the third- 
year students complete their Brevet Supérieur by taking 
written papers in ethics, French literature, hygiene or 
science, and English translation. There are practical 
examinations in needlework, drawing, gymnastics, and 
singing, and oral work in all subjects. A pass must be 
obtained in the written part before students can procecd 
to the oral examination. It is interesting to note that a 
considerable amount of time is devoted to the study of a 
foreign language (English usually, sometimes Italian or 
German) although no primary school teacher is required to 
teach one. The French authorities seem to attach great 
importance to the broadening value of a foreign language 
in training colleges. 

The theory and practice of teaching naturally fill an 
important part of the time-table, although there is a 
tendency to give more time to academic subjects and less 
time to professional subjects than is at present the case in 
England. Students do school practice in groups during 
term-time for varying periods, which never exceed one 
month. Some colleges have their own practising schools, 
while others send the students out to town schools. Girls 
who have been doing school practice copy up the notes of 
lectures they have missed when they return. Local in- 
spectors associate themselves with the work of the train- 
ing colleges and sometimes give lectures on any special 
methods that they consider useful. 

As in England, character-training is considered a very 
important part of the preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession. Although training college students are allowed a 
greater measure of self-government than French school- 
girls, the discipline seems, to the foreigner, strict. The 
students rise at six o’clock and manage to do a little study 
besides having breakfast and performing various house- 
hold duties before eight o’clock. French students not only 
make their own beds and keep their personal belongings 
in order, but they also do all the sweeping, dusting, and 
polishing in the part of the college which they use. They 
lay and clear away their own meals and wash up their 
glass and silver, only leaving the plates and dishes for the 
maids to do. It is considered that this domestic work is 


excellent for the students, and it should also be remem- 
bered that they pay no fees whatever. Grants are occa- 
sionally given to poor students for their outfits, and none 
of them has more than clothes, pocket-money, and text- 
books to provide. 

All domestic work is finished by eight o’clock, when lec- 
tures begin. With the exception of one interval of fifteen 
minutes, the whole morning is occupied by lectures or 
private study. Lunch is at twelve, and is followed by a 
recreation period which lasts until one-thirty. Nearly all 
training colleges in France have large grounds where the 
students can walk, and in some cases, play tennis, croquet, 
or basket-ball. When the weather is bad, dancing seems 
to be the favourite recreation. Afternoon lectures and 
private study last from one-thirty to four-thirty, when the 
students have half an hour for recreation (during this time 
they eat their goúter, which usually consists of bread 
with chocolate, jam, or butter). Unless there happens to 
be an evening lecture, study begins at five and finishes at 
seven-thirty or eight. This is followed by dinner and about 
half an hour’s recreation, when the students usually dance. 
Every one goes upstairs at about nine. Students are as a 
rule placed in cubicles in a large dormitory, with a house- 
mistress’s room adjoining. 

Although their days are well-filled, most of the girls find 
time to make nearly all their own clothes, and many of 
them make a number of children’s and babies’ garments 
for the poor. One college at any rate has its own Infant 
Welfare Centre entirely run by the students under the 
guidance of a lady-doctor, and its own hygiene lecturer. 
The infants attending this centre are numerous but each 
one receives a woolly garment at Christmas. The wool 
is given by local benefactors, but all the knitting and 
crochet work is done by the students. The same students, by 
using a part of their needlework lesson only recently found 
time to make sixty “ feeders ” for children in a nursery 
school, and every one of these feeders was adorned by an 
animal or bird design. When an appeal came for sweaters 
for soldiers in Morocco they were ready to set to work with 
a new ardour. 

Although the French student seems, at first sight, to be 
working all the time, she really manages to have quite a 
lot of fun. Old girls’ reunions and children’s Christmas 
teas are the occasions for entertainments, at which plays 
are acted and in which musical performances of a high 
standard often figure. In nearly every college there is a 
curious little festival known as the “ladder festival,” 
which takes place when the students have spent half their 
time in college. The ascent and the descent of the ladder 
symbolise the first and second halves of the period spent 
in college. These entertainments are consequently always 
given by second-year students and are characterized by a 
complete lack of formality and absence of outside visitors. 
One has to live in a training college to see such a festival. 
The students occasionally go to the theatre or to amateur 
dramatic performances and concerts. They are sometimes 
given free tickets for interesting lectures, so their life is 
not monotonous. School excursions to factories and schools 
of special interest usually last all day, and are much enjoyed 
by the students. A great effort is being made to introduce 
a game such as tennis or basket-ball into every college. 
Practically all the students are resident, although many 
of them live quite near the school. All those who can do so 
conveniently are allowed to go home for Sunday, and many 
of the others go out with friends. Of course the discipline 
is considerably relaxed for the few students who remain 
behind. 

Every nation has its own particular system for training 
its teachers, and in one way or another, the students who 
pass through the training colleges are taught the meaning 
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THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


AS DISTINCT FROM . SCHOOL PICTURES ” 
ALL EDUCATIONISTS WHO HAVE THEIR 


work at heart will have familiarized themselves with 
the contents of the Handbook of Suggestions for 
Teachers, and with the new Board of Education 
Pamphlet 52 (Price 4d.) On the Selection of Pic- 
tures for Public Elementary Schools. In both these 
publications, and in the speeches of well-known 
educationists, stress is laid on the vital importance 
of a beautiful environment and the absolute necessity 
of providing schoolrooms with good colour-facsimiles 
of the Great Masters, as apart from what have been 
known as school pictures—in fact, they emphasize 
the decorative and aesthetic rather than the directly 
educational value of “ good pictures.” 


“ The best process of photographic reproduction 
now in use is colour collotype, as used for 


producing The Medici Prints.’ Pamphlet 52. 


x 

WE MAY VENTURE A STEP FARTHER 
and say that the widest and best range of colour- 
facsimiles of the Great Masters are published by The 
Medici Society, who have spared no effort to make 
their publications available to all schools by the 
offer of special educational schemes and terms. 
There are nearly 300 Medici Prints in the Series 
representing the work of the Great Masters of all ages. 

To quote again from the Board of Education’s 
report: “ In seeking for beautiful pictures to place 
before children we can admit no limits to our freedom 
of choice. . . . Art knows no country.” 


q Register your name for the new illustrated 

Booklet now in preparation, ‘‘*The Great 
Masters and the Child,” or, if you are already 
a customer of The Society, await the copy 
which will be sent to you shortly. 


xx 
TWO NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 

AND PUPILS 
STORIES OF THE PAINTERS 
Bv M. LEICESTER WARREN. Cr. 8v3. Tllus. Each, 38. net. 
(i) THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, (ii) THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS 
Here are two books which have long been needed by teachers. 
The author has selected eight famous painters in each volume 
and has written an account of the life and work of each in the 
form of a simple yet graphic story—based upon authentic bio- 
graphical material but full of humour and incident. No longer 
are these painters shadowy figures but living men. Each volume 
has an historical introduction and eight illustrations, and should 
prove invaluable to teachers and children. 


Send for Prospectus 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


LIVERPOOL : 63 Bold St. HARROGATE : Princes St. 
BOURNEMOUTH : 57 Holdenhurst Road. 


e 
e. 


¢ 


| CHRISTOPHERS | 


Scholarship in Geography 
Dr. MARTONNE’S 


SHORTER PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Translated from the French by E. D. 
LABORDE, B.A., F.R.G.S., Master at Harrow School. 
Approved by the Standing Committee for Geography 
in Public Schools. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“ Will certainly make a wide appeal as signifying a new 
movement in the teaching of oC CTADRY E Dissoaery, 
“ We have nothing but praise.’’—Schoolmaster. i 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 
Third Impression. Now ready. 5s. 6d. 


“ This admirable and scholarly work.’’— Education. 


“ Here is new matter, scientifically used with clear, bold 
method ."’—School master. 


History 
THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 


A Brief History of the World. By F. C. HAPPOLD, 
M.A., History Master at the Perse School. The 
book for every teacher who desires to include World 
History in his curriculum. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 3s. 


A marvellous plece of work, to be accorded the highest 
praise."’—A.M.A. 


By the same Author 


THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 


Based on personal and successful experiment, the 
methods advocated in this book are in close accord with 
the A.M.A.’s recent Memorandum on the Teaching of 
History. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. (In the Press.) 


English 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
PRECIS AND GENERAL ENG- 


LISH. By H. R. HARRIES, M.A., Senior English 
Master, Richmond County School. 2s. 6d. 


“ We do not remember having seen so much of value on 
the teaching of English compressed into so small a 
space.’’—Education Outlook. 


THE COMPANION SHAKES- 


PEARE. With Commentary and Acting Notes. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Boards, 1s. 8d. 
Please write for complete prospectus. 


Science 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET- 


ISM. By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master 
at Broċkley School. With diagrams, suggestions for 
experiments, and questions covering the whole field of 
examination syllabuses. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘¢ The best book for matriculation students yet published.’’ 
— London Teacher. 
“ In all departments the book is good.’’— Technical Journal. 


Divinity 


A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. By R. B. HENDER- 


SON, M.A., Headmaster of Alleyn’s School. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘“ Those who are engaged in teaching the Old Testament 
cannot do better than take this little handbook and use its 


wealth of scholarship and its suggestiveness in method of 
study as the basis of their own exploration.’’—A.M].d. 


I OO 


> 


of the word “ service’’ and prepared for their life-work. 


The English girl may know more about organizing clubs 


and societies, but the French girl knows better, perhaps, 
the value of steady application. If training students of the 
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two nations could be brought into touch by a system of 
correspondence or by international conferences, thev 
would probably help each other a great deal and develop 
a broader point of view. 


Correspondence 


RUSKIN COLLEGE 


A reference to Ruskin College in your editorial note on 
Coleg Harlech in your December issue is calculated to give 
the impression that the education provided at Ruskin College 
is vitiated by political bias. May I point out that both the past 
tradition and present policy of the College refute this charge, and 
that I am in entire agreement with the Principal of University 
College, Aberystwyth, that the business of education is “ to 
teach men not what to think but how to think.” 

To any inquirers I shall be glad to send a copy of a recent 
Report of H.M. Inspectors on the work of Ruskin College. 

A. BARRATT BROWN, 

Ruskin College, Oxford. Principal. 

I shall be obliged to you for an opportunity of making it 
plain that a reference to Ruskin College, in a paragraph on 
Coleg Harlech, in “ Occasional Notes” in The Journal, for 
December, was not intended to suggest that education provided 
at Ruskin College is vitiated by political bias. The ideals and 
constitution of Coleg Harlech are, I believe, unique, in the 
breadth of their scope. For example, a very important part of 
the work of the College is concerned with the training of teachers 
for work in Sunday Schools and with conferences and retreats 
for persons engaged in social work of all types. Educationists 
in Wales have been much concerned at the unduly high propor- 
tion of adult education classes dealing with subjects bearing on 
political issues, and they have been relieved to find that Harlech 
will give a lead to the inclusion of a wide selection of cultural 
subjects in such classes in Wales and will provide inspiration 
not only for its social and educational leaders, but also for its 
thinking rank and file. 

I regret very much that the phrase to which I refer should 
seem to reflect in any way on the work of Ruskin College. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


FROEBEL-TRAINED TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


I want to put in a reasoned plea for teachers trained on 
Froebelian lines. These, I think, are admirably suited for work 
in the lower forms of secondary schools of all types. And to 
show that I have the courage of my opinions I may begin by 
stating that when my wife and I were joint principals of our 
school at Grindleford, we always chose such teachers in prefer- 
ence to all others, and found ourselves justified by results. 

Let us deal firstly with some of the objections. It is often 
said that we do not need to-day to trouble ourselves with Froebel. 
That he had his place in the past, but that to-day we have 
absorbed all his discoveries in education. That we have digested 
him, benefiting from the good, and rejecting the bad. To this 
I would reply that by enrolling under the name of a great 
pioneer we are by no means binding ourselves to the exact 
standard upheld by that pioneer in his own day. That the King 
Alfred School does not even include Anglo-Saxon in its curri- 
culum, and that the Medici Society does not give the kind of 
dinner for which some of the Medici family are traditionally 
famous. Powerful minds work on us in one of two opposite 
ways, to bind or to set free. The modern Froebelian is not 
bound by Froebel, but is set free by Froecbel. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent any Froebelian of to-day from absorbing 
the very latest teachings of psychology, or from gaining every 
possible advantage from any good modern method whatsoever. 
Because in all essentials, the modern spirit is directly derived 
from the splendid pionee work of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 
And where we find the old faults lingering still, we can almost 
always be sure to find that those very faults were seen and 


protested against by those two very notable masters of sym- 
pathetic educational theory and practice. 

It will be argued that to reply to objections is a merely negative 
affair. Something more positive is needed. I could supply this 
from many sources; but let me take the very last book that I 
have been reading (not for the first time). Let me take Mr. 
G. B. Shaw's brilliant series of essays, ‘‘ Parents and Children,” 
for this will serve me as an admirable basis. Mr. Shaw is a 
remarkable caricaturist and satirist, the strength of whose work 
largely depends upon the fact that while he always distorts, 
yet his distortions are always founded on something very real 
and valid. To accept “ Parents and Children ” as a true state- 
ment of the case would be in my opinion, disastrous. But to 
reject its scintillating challenge because of its manifest exaggera- 
tion, would be even more disastrous. Every teacher should 
compel himself to read these essays, and to ask himself very 
scarchingly how much applies to him in his own work. 

The essence of Mr. Shaw’s challenge to us teachers lies in his 
assertion that to us the pupil merely represents so much money, 
that teaching is not our vocation, but our livelihood. It is not 
for us to shout back in resentful indignation. It is rather our 
task to analyse ourselves and to see how much or how little the 
stinging words apply. 

And this brings me back at once to my main contention. 
Whatever else Froebel did or did not do, he certainly emphasized 
the joy spirit. The enduring marks of Froebelianism are the 
joy-spirit and the play-spirit. If these are lacking, there is no 
essence of Froebel remaining. The true Froebel teacher (and I 
who speak have seen many of them) enters upon her work a 
happy young woman, eager to teach happy young children. 
What she is, professionally, in addition to this, may be found 
out by reference to her specific training. But the one point that 
I wish to emphasize here is that to her, teaching is a real vocation, 
inasmuch as she is called to it by a spirit of love and of joy. 

4 Hallswelle Road, Golders Green, WILLIAM PLATT. 

N.W. 11. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The correspondence which appeared in The Journal during 
March, April, and May, 1926, elicited a series of really construc- 
tive suggestions from “ Marchwithian.’’ These he repeated and 
elaborated in the December, tg27, issue. Although in 1926 
his suggestions scarcely received the attention they deserved, 
there is ample evidence that during the interval much careful 
attention has been given to the general character of the School 
Certificate Examination. Very few, if any, are satisfied that it 
meets the needs of the circumstances, some attacking one 
aspect, some another, and all suggesting improvements. 

The Headmistresses’s Association has never been satisfied, 
and finds the root of the trouble in the Group system. The 
remedy it suggests is to make Group IV equivalent with 
Group II or III, i.e. to allow some form of art or handwork to 
rank equally with a science or a language. Admittedly such a 
change would mect some of the objections, but not the main 
objection common to nearly all the ‘ malcontents.’ 

Some, with a flair for statistics, have attacked the divergence 
from any kind of norm in the percentage of passes between 
various subjects in the same examination, between the same 
subjects in different examinations, or the same examination in 
different years. The basis of this criticism seems to be the im- 
possible demand that examiners must so fix their standards that 
the percentage passing in all subjects in all examinations in all 
years must be approximately constant. The cost of maintaining 
mental institutions is already high enough, without adding that 
of homes for ex-examiners ! 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


General Editor: L. DUDLEY Stamp, D.Sc., B.A. (London), 
A.K.C., A.M.I.P.T. 


An Intermediate Commercial Geography 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., Sir 
Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography 
in the University of London. 8vo. 


Part I. Commodities and World Trade. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book has been written with the object of bridging 
the gulf between the orthodox school textbook and the 
advanced technical monograph. It deals with the essen- 
tials of economic geography on a world basis, but is 
intended primarily for use in the great English-speaking 
countries of the world. The University Student should be 
in a position to develop a broad outlook, a critical faculty, 
and a capability of bringing his knowledge up to date from 
sources outside the textbook. The numerous graphs, 
diagrams, and tables have therefore been drawn up from 
a limited but important series of source books, so that the 
student has the opportunity of testing every statement and 
of incorporating the latest statistics and information as 
soon as the new annual issue of the source books appears. 
Students of Economics, Political Science, International 
Trade, and other subjects will find that the book does not 
require a previous knowledge of geography. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


DENTAL BOARD OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 


44 HALLAM STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Bursaries for Dental Education 


The Dental Board of the United Kingdom have provided 
Bursaries for the purpose of assisting persons, suitable 
for the profession, who are unable to enter it for want 
of funds. 


The Bursaries are given for the curriculum for a Licence in 
Dental Surgery, and provide for the payment of Fees and School 
Subscriptions and the loan of the necessary Books and Instru- 
ments. In specially deserving cases maintenance allowances 
are also given. 

The object of the Board in devoting large sums annually to 
dental education is to increase the number of entrants to the 
profession ; for this reason persons who have already com- 
menced professional study are not eligible to apply. 


There is probably at the present time no other profession in 
the country into which a student, qualified to take advantage 
of professional training, may obtain entry practically without 
any cost to himself, and it is hoped that the Local Education 
Authorities and Schoolmasters will continue to recommend 
students for the Board’s Bursaries. 


Candidates must produce evidence that they are eligible for 
registration as dental students by the General Medical Council. 
Information about the Council’s requirements will be seen in a 
pamphlet issued by the Dental Board on procedure for entering 
the profession of dentistry (price 1s.), which may be obtained 
from the Registrar. Further particulars as to Bursaries and 
forms of recommendation can also be obtained from the 
Kegistrar. 
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MCDOUGALPL’S 


From the Beginnings to the End 
of the Middle Ages 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours 
School of History, Manchester; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 4d. 


A Descriptive History for pupils of 9 to ro. It dwells particularly 
on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect political 
history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


The Middle Ages to the End 


of the 17th Century 


By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. 
MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 6d. 

Suitable for pupils of ro—-rr. It partakes the same character as 
Mr. Dance’s book. Extracts from Contemporary Authors. Illus- 
trations by Contemporary Artists. 


An Etymological and 
Biographical Dictionary 


With Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. 
This Dictionary has been specially prepared for school use. 
The New English Dictionary has been taken as a guide, 
although other standard authorities have also been 
consulted. 320 pages. Full Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 6d. 
If you are interested write for a copy. 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. 
Cloth, rs. gd. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally 
speaking, of the Self-Help type. 


An Opinion.—" The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He 
tells me that it is a book the children will work for themselves and 
enjoy. That is what we want.” 


Advanced Practical English 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, 5, and 6, 
Cloth, 2s. 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that has made 
such a challenging appeal in the author’s recent work, “ Practical 
English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged that regular 
practice is given in every form of written test. 


A Modern School Geometry 


Part 4. SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By JAS. D. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


The scheme followed embraces the work prescribed for the various 
University Examinations, and is on New Sequence lines. 


Parts 1, 2, and 3 also ready. Send for Prospectus. 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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Addressing the Headmasters’ Conference recently, Dr. Cyril 
‘Norwood stated that in its origin ‘‘ the examination was intended 
to be an examination passing 80-85 per cent of the candidates. 
. . . In practice it had worked out as 67 per cent on the average. 
(The percentage at the December Oxford Locals was 63 !) 
That was not the position the founders intended.” This is the 
basis of the complaints of other bodies, such as the Association 
of Assistant Masters, which has given very close attention 
to the question during the past year or two. 

This Association boldly claims that the standard shall be so 
fixed that 80 per cent of the candidates may pass in every 
year. This is a frank claim that the candidates may set their 
own standard, on the ground that the standard so obtained will 
be constant from subject to subject, and from year to year. 
It may be so under present conditions, but it is doubtful whether 
it would be so after the great influx which will take place as a 
result of putting the Hadow recommendations into practice. 
Even without this influx it would probably lead to a gradual 
reduction of the standard, unless a definite downward age limit 
were fixed, below which candidates would not be allowed to sit. 
And this reduction would be progressive, as will be obvious to 
any person of experience. But even if this were not so, assuming 
that this arbitrarily fixed percentage were workable—what of 
the remaining 20 per cent? They are to be labelled failures— 
by default, as it were. 

It is here that ‘‘ Marchwithian’s ” scheme outclasses all the 
suggestions made hitherto. In giving certificates to all candidates 
we should be sending out both the 80 per cent and the 20 per 
cent with an authentic record of the facts—efficiency all round, 
efficiency in parts with weakness in others, efficiency in parts with 
hopeless failure in others, or failure all round. But whatever the 
certificate records, it will be the facts, and all the facts. There 
is here no possibility of misrepresentation or suppression, and 
it is difficult to see what objection can be taken to such a scheme. 

One possible fear may be felt, viz. that the removal of restric- 
tions, and the fact that a certificate must follow the test, might 
lead to a neglect of the more ditħcult (academic) subjects. This 
is too large a matter to be dealt with in a letter, but it may be 
mentioned that it is not the proper function of an examining 
body to determine the curriculum. Their function is to evaluate 
its results. There is, indeed, no danger of chaos, for there are 
still two, authorities responsible—-the Board of Education and 
the headmaster. Subject to the regulations of the former, the 
latter would be free to adapt his curriculum to the pupils under 
his control. He is very unlikely, for many reasons, to allow this 
to degenerate into a series of “ soft options.” The curriculum 
would vary very little from the present, except that in some 
cases the pace would be slower in the academic subjects, and 
more attention given to art and manual subjects. It is no use 
blinking the fact that there are, and always will be, boys and 
girls in our schools who can only progress in certain subjects 
at a very slow pace, and it is better to let these get their certi- 
ficate at the normal age, than to cram a mass of matter into 
them faster than they can digest it, in the hope of enabling 
them to pass an examination in it. 

There are, even from the point of view of external control, 
certain advantages in the above scheme. It would be possible, 
for instance, to cause every candidate to be examincd in all the 
subjects he studies, and then the certificate would show clearly 
the all-round standard reached, besides indicating the general 
intellectual tendency. Accompanying this would be the greater 
freedom enjoyed by headmasters, most of whom would fain do 
something more than coach their pupils for an examination. And, 
as the Daily Telegraph stated in a leading article on this question 
on December 24: ‘‘ The less schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
have to think how best to fit their pupils for the Procrustean bed of 
examinations, the more time they have toeducate them. Devisers 
of examinations will do well to remember this. The best type 
of examination is that which requires no special preparation.”’ 

One final matter. It is a dangerous thing to tamper with the 
standard of such an examination. The present credit mark is 
certainly not too high, nor can it be said that the papers are too 
difficult if we are given freedom of subject and no obligation 
to reach that standard in any given number. ‘‘ Marchwithian’s ” 
scheme would be the best guarantee against any reduction of 


standard in the various subjects, and would lead to none of those 
difficulties concerning recognition by professional bodies which 
Dr. Norwood envisages as a result of the modifications suggested 
by the A.H.M.I. Each certificate would, or would not, conform 
to the regulations as to subject, and the standard would remain 
as it is. 

There is, in some quarters, an idea that those who wish to 
reform the examination desire to lower the standard. The 
impression is erroneous. The whole matter was first agitated 
because there was, and is, every likelihood that continuance along 
the existing lines must ultimately lead to a lowering of the 
standard in each subject, and the changes proposed were 
suggested with the dual purpose of maintaining the standard of 
the examination and doing justice to all who submit themselves 
as candidates. P. H. PRIDEAUX. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Many persons seem to be unaware of the fact that there is 
another boarding school for boys in Bishop’s Stortford, which 
is called Bishop’s Stortford School, and in consequence we are 
often spoken of in conversation and addressed in correspondence 
as Bishop’s Stortford School. The result has been confusion and 
misunderstanding, and correspondence intended for the College 
has been addressed to the Headmaster, or other official, at the 
School. This mistake is growing so frequent, and causes so 
much inconvenience to us and to correspondents intending to 
communicate with us, that I am asking you to be good enough 
to allow me to call attention to the existence of the two boarding 
schools here, and to our correct title, Bishop’s Stortford College. 

Bishop’s Stortford College. F. S. YOUNG. 


YR ATHRO (THE TEACHER).—Amongst the many interesting 
developments which have followed the publication of the Report 
of the Departmental Committee of the Board of Education on 
Welsh the appearance of a new periodical Yr Athro (The Teacher) 
is an event of first-class importance. The publishers are Messrs. 
Hughes & Sons, of Wrexham, a firm which, by its absorption of 
Messrs. Southall & Company, and the Educational Publishing 
Company now holds what amounts to a monopoly—a beneficent 
monopoly—in the publication of Welsh books for schools. Its 
record in the past in this respect has won the sincere respect of 
all those who are concerned about the language, and it is not 
too much to say that on this publishing house rests much of 
the hope and a great part of the responsibility for the proper 
implementing of the findings of the Report. Yr Athro is pub- 
lished for the Union of Welsh Teachers, a body which was 
formed only a few years ago for the definite purpose of main- 
taining before the teaching body in Wales a prominent place 
for the language in the schools. The first number is necessarily 
of a general and introductory nature in the main though the 
periodical is intended to be a kind of handbook of practice 
dealing with problems of outlook, organization and method met 
with in home and class-room. It will take within its scope the 
development of Welsh on the hearth and in all grades of educa- 
tional institutions from the infants’ school to the university. 
The editor seems to indicate that the periodical is to aim no 
higher than the secondary school, but it is certain that the 
ability which has gone to the preparation of the first number 
is capable of a wider and more ambitious conception and per- 
formance. Contributors include well-known teachers who have 
already, long before the Report was issued, done steady and 
unostentatious spade-work for the Welsh language. In addition 
to general articles envisaging the whole problems in the light 
of the Report, there are detailed and practical articles on 
language teaching in infants’ and senior schools, together with 
notes for readings of certain well-known classics which are 
read in the best Welsh homes and schools. Yr Athro represents 
a practical development which was absolutely essential at this 
juncture. Lectures, conference, and general articles on the 
Welsh language and the Welsh Report are being produced by 
the score. If no more happens then the Report, like so many 
others, will just have tickled the imagination and momentarily 
stirred the emotions of a people—no more. But if this periodical 
achieves its purpose—as it most certainly promises to do—then 
teachers in Welsh schools will be encouraged to equip themselves 
to teach the language and the real solution of the difficulty will 
have been found for, as the Report says, ‘‘ The Elementary 
School is the key to the position.”’ 
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REFORM FRENCH COURSE 


Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 


PETIT COURS PREPARATOIRE. By L. H. 
ALLISON. A One-Term Course in Phonetic Transcript for Beginners. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price Is. 4d. 


Lesson Notes separate and gratis. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. By F. B. 
KIRKMAN. A Day in Paris. Providing a complete course of instruc- 
tion for the first year. 12th Edition (completing 110,000 copies) 
63 illustrations, 4 of them full-page in colour. A special feature are 
the Pronunciation Exercises for periodic practice. Price 2s. 9d. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. (New Phonetic 


Edition.) Transcription of the “ Leçons Préparatoires"’ by Prof. 
D. L. Savory, M.A. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 


LESSON NOTES to accompany the “‘ Première Année ”’ 
and the Phonetic Edition of same. Completely rewritten, giving 


full particulars of how to make the best use of the books. By F. B 
KIRKMAN. Price Is. 


A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. Airs and Tonic 
Sol-fa. By F. B. KIRKMAN and R. B. MorGan. 3rd Edition. Revised 
and enlarged, containing 15 songs in phonetic script. Price 1s. 


SOIRÉES CHEZ LES PASCAL. Fairy Tales re-told. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. Second Edition. Completely Revised. Con- 
taining 5 page illustrations in colour, Demy 8vo, limp cloth. 

Price 1s. 4d, 

DEUXIÈME ANNÉE DE FRANÇAIS. By F. B. 
KIRKMAN and E. A. CRADDOCK. A Tour in France. Stories provide 


a complete course, with grammar, for the second or third year. 
4th tion. Price 3s. 
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LISONS ET PARLONS! 


COURS DE PREMIERE ANNÉE. By C. H. 
LEATHER, B.A., and RENE TALLARD,L.-és-L. 


Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 24 Illustrations. Price 2s. 


A new first year French book produced by the rH collaboration 
of two practical teachers. The work is carefully graded, pronunciation 
is dealt with by the phonetic system, and there are new and valuable ideas 
for the teaching of grammar, oral French. and poetry. 

“A well-designed and carefully-graduated year’s work in French. 
Children who follow this through under a capable teacher will have laid 
a pretty solid foundation and have acquired a useful vocabulary.” -- 
Fducation. 


LIVRE DES PETITS 


j 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A., and RENÉ TALLARD, 
L.-és-L. For Beginners, 48 pp. One full-page plate in 
colour and many illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. 
Limp cloth. Price Is. 4d. 


Twelve of the twenty lessons describe the amusing adventures of 
Jean and Marie. The same material is repeated, with modifications, over 
and over again, in an interesting manner. The Vocabulary is limited to 
a hundred and seventy words, the great majority of which are of one or 
two syllables only. 


Pronunciation Chart.—Monosyllabic words are classified according 
to vowel-sound. Vowel-sounds only are indicated in phonetic script. 
The book forms a suitable introduction to ‘‘ Lisons et Parlons,’’ 
a First Year Course, primarily intended for use in Secondary 
Schools. ‘*... it has solved the difficult problem of teaching 
French to very young boys.” 
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METHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


Four NEw VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. is. 6d. each. 


MILESTONES. By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD 
KNoBLOCK. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. Hivaire Bet toc, G. K. 


CHESTERTON, E. V. LUCAS, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 


ESSAYS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 


With 26 illustrations. 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of English Letters. 
By E. V. Lucas. (Abridged.) 


THE CURTAIN RISES ; A COLLECTION OF PLAYS. Made 
by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking, Editor of ' Open 
Sesame.” Crown &vo. 28. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WORDS. By Henry BRIERLEY, 
B.A., LL.D. Fcap &vo. Is. 6d. 
A simple and attractive introduction for young pupils to the fascinat- 
ing study of words and their history. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF EARLY MAN. 


By Dororny Davison, Author of * Our Prehistoric Ancestors.” 
47 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF PRECIS AND PARAPHRASE. 
By W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
A comprehensive course containing numerous graduated exercises. 


CHAUCER. By G. H. Cowtinea, M.A., Reader in English 
in the University of Leeds. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A., 
Professor of English in the University of London. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U. M. Ettis-Fermor, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in English Literature at Bedford College, Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas DEKKER. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Tom WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Senior English Master at the County School, Beckenham, Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


THE REHEARSAL. By GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE oF BUCK- 


INGHAM, and THE CRITIC. By RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Edited by A. G. BARNES. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE BORROW. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. E. WILLIAMS. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM BUNYAN. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., and GEORGE VALLINS, B.A. Fcap 
8vo. : 


A Book for Children. 
With 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROMAN COINS: FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. By HAROLD MATTINCLy, 
M.A., Assistant Keeper in the Department of Coins and Medals, British 
Museum. With 64 Plates in collotvpe. Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 2is. nct. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FACTORS IN ITS 
FORMATION. By ERNFST BARKER, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Cambridge. Demv 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 


BOWMAN, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMICS. By GERTRUDE WILLIAMs, 
B.A., Bedford College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic-és-L. 
Fcap 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 


Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 
de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years. 


I. Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 
2. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. Mouton. 
3. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 

4. Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 

5. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 

6. Trois Contes. E. SOUVESTRE. 


COURS DE FRANCAIS: PREMIERE ANNÉE. With 


Phononomic Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern Laneuave Master at 
Eltham College. With 30 Illustrations. Crown &vo. Us. 6d. 

A systematic attempt to avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The “ phononomic ” script, by the use ot italics, 
diacritics, &c., makes the actual spelling of any French word phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. By A. H. Crowrner, M.A., Diplômé 


in French, London University, Assistant Master at Bilton Grange, 
Rugby. Fourteen short, easy French Plays. Fcap 8vo. Is. 
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M. Hannay. 
Fcap 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pp. 9d. 
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2. Die Begegnung Vorm Skagerrak. By Gustav 
FRENSSEN. [In preparation. 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. Taytor. 


With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1.—The World: 
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World : Political, Industria] and Commercial Development. 5s. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICA: AN HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By LL. RODWELL JONES, B. Sc., and 
P. W. BRYAN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. Żis. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA: AN ECONOMIC AND REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With an Historical Chapter. By E. W. SHANAHAN, 
M.A., D.Sc.Econ. With 50 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

THE POLAR REGIONS. By R. N. Rupmose Brown, D.Sc. 
With 2 Coloured and 21 other Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. PRATT, 
M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap 8vo. Is. 6d. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPERS. 
By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or Without Answers. Feap &vo. 
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A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, Head- 
master of the Leas School, Hoylake. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


SPHERICAL HARMONICS. An Elementary Treatise on 
Harmonic Functions. By T. M. MACRORERT, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, 
M.A. Fcap 8%o0. Is. 3d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, “ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.” 
For Matriculation. 4s. 
Part II, ‘‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” For Intermediate. 4e. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By P. Crat- 


WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Also in two parts: Part I, 
Statics. 5s. Part II, Dynamics. 5s. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. Hart, O.B.E., 
re Author of “ Makers of Science.” With 25 Diagrams. Fcap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
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AD VITAM 


PAPERS of a HEADMISTRESS 
By M. BENTINCK SMITH, 


Headmistress of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, 
With a Memoir of the Author, and 


1907-1921. 
Portrait 

The essays contained in this book cover 

a wide range—Education, Literary Aspira- 

tions, Conduct, and Religion. “It is a 

good thing that some of the sound pro- 

nouncements she made on education should 


be preserved. ... Miss Smith had high, 

but not impossible, ideals.” says the 

Daily Express. 6s. net 
A 


SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
By Henry Cecil Wyld 

For this new (third) edition, which includes a 
bibliography of recent books and lists of texts and 
editions, the book has been revised, considerably 
enlarged, and partly re-written. It should be of 
great use to students of English in the Universities, 
and to teachers elsewhere who desire to know the 
results of recent research. 10s. 6d. net 


MORE 


WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN | 


By Ernest Weekley 
This sequel to Words, Ancient and Modern, is 
devoted to compound words with curious histories. 
It attempts to kill some of the superstitions which 
still find their way into print as explanations of 
beef-eater, fox-glove, &c. 5s. net 


INTRODUCTORY 
SCIENCE ror BOTANY STUDENTS 


By K. E. Maris, M.A. 

An introduction to the elements of physics and 
chemistry with special reference to their connection 
with the study of plant life. It is planned to act as 
a foundation and accompaniment to the study of 
botany as a main science subject in secondary 


' schools. 3s. 


A COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By D. Ventham, M.A. (Lond.), and M. E. King, B.A. 
(Lond.) 

This book gives such an account of the history of 

our literature as will enable readers to place books 

in their historical setting as well as to learn something 


_ of the influences that shaped them and of the effect 


| 


that they in turn had on life and thought. It tells 
only of those authors of whom enough can be said 
to be interesting, and most fully of those whose works 
are most widely read. 3s. 6d. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


II.—EDUCATION : 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Sır RoBertT BLAIR, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., Formerly 
Education Officer, London County Council. 
I.—TEACHING 

PART from the question of a “call,” it would seem, 
at first sight, as if there should be no hesitation in 
choosing teaching as a career. Thousands of young teachers 
are absorbed into the service year by year, and the individual 
is apt to think more of the prospects than of the com- 
petition. At the moment, however, there appears to be 
considerable congestion: applicants largely in excess of 
vacancies. But the story from professional agencies, private 
agencies, local education authorities and colleges has no. 
general statistical basis. It is an impression of those hand- 
ling the problems of supply and demand. It might be a 
widely different impression if it were known to what extent 
the same individuals apply for every attractive post. The 
impression is common in respect of both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Local authorities are not so positive as agencies. Popular 
colleges find little difficulty in placing their students ; good 
candidates can always find posts; depressed urban areas 
are uninviting ; rural schools are lonely ; residential schools. 
have restrictions; many private schools are struggling 
for existence ; and prospects in preparatory schools depend 
on possession of capital. 

Too many candidates for English, although good English 
is none too common.; history, “full up’’; geography, 
demand increasing ; higher qualifications in music and art 
desirable ; too few candidates for subjects like mathematics 
and science, modified by the statement that chemistry is 
over-supplied ; difficulty in finding good teachers of 
classics—men and women—particularly good Latin for 
private and preparatory schools; modern languages, a 
shortage of mistresses qualified by residence abroad ; 
German, becoming more popular; kindergarten, over- 
stocked ; domestic subjects, supply adequate; room for 
good teachers of handicraft. 
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What conclusion can one draw from such a medley of 
impressions ? 

First, that there is a considerable surplus. Since 1922 the 
total of full-time adult teachers employed in elementary 
schools has been slowly but steadily declining. On the 
other hand, the teaching staff in secondary schools on the 
Grant List rose from 17,076 in 1924 to 17,902 in 1926, and 
the requirements of central schools are also increasing. But 
more graduates are becoming available. Training colleges 
in certain areas are finding much more difficulty than 
others in placing their students. There would appear to 
be a considerable accumulation of residues, of women 
particularly, who did not get posts within a reasonable 
period after leaving college, and have been caught up in 
competition by candidates of later years. Yet candidates 
for rural schools and schools in depressing urban areas are 
not plentiful. The residues appear to be made up of candi- 
dates of less robust personality; of those who will not move 
from home; those also who preferred ‘‘ soft options ” at school 
and college; those whose careless applications betrayed 
weakness of character. Some are victims of circumstances ; 
many would have succeeded had their first school been more 
congenial to their temperament. There are not posts for all, 
and unfits, misfits, and victims of circumstances (including 
the output of colleges in certain areas) swell the ranks of 
the unemployed—to become in time unemployable. 

The picture has, however, much more cheerful aspects. 
Teaching is the most extensive profession for women, and 
it absorbs annually a large number of men. Elementary 
schools need an annual supply of about 8,000 teachers ; 
6,000 women and 2,000 men. It is less easy to measure 
the requirements of secondary schools, especially if we bear 
in mind the annual demands of the public schools and 
private schools. Of certificated teachers in elementary 
schools, 70 per cent are women. In secondary schools on 
the grant list, women and men full-time teachers are about 
equal in numbers; 8o per cent of the men are graduates, 
and a little over 60 per cent of the women. Some further 
guidance as to the qualifications required may be gathered 
from the type of advanced courses. Of 440, 210 are in 
science and mathematics, 179 in modern studies, and 37 
in classics. The avenue to teaching is therefore very broad, 
and the service is growing. Teaching is strenuous but full 
of interest. Good teachers find a warm place in the hearts 
of the succeeding generation. It is creative work ; making 
of good citizens is making of history. An inspiring teacher 
wields a vast influence. “‘ Born ” teachers are few, devotees 
more, ‘‘ good’’ teachers still more. Some find teaching 
drudgery. As in other careers, many who have found the 
task irksome or trying at first have persisted until the 
work has given personal satisfaction and become a distinct 
success. Some of the best teachers belong to this class ; 
character has brought them through. As things go, salaries, 
for women at all events, are good (see Appendix), and in 
the public service a contributory pension scheme makes 
provision for the future. Holidays offer opportunities for 
rest, recreation, and travel. 

A decision to become a teacher should be taken by 17 
or 18. For elementary school work, training and certificate 
should be regarded as indispensable—training in a resi- 
dential college or hall. Froebel trained mistresses are often 
preferred for kindergarten, preparatory, and lower form 
work. For secondary schools above the kindergarten or 
lower form work, a degree would appear to be indispensable. 
The demand for training varies, but is almost certain to 
grow. These are largely the demands of to-day. But 
education is expanding in kind and quantity. What will 
be the requirements thirty years hence? If the ideas in 
the air to-day are embodied in the educational system ten 
years hence, a university education will be much more in 
demand, and ten to twenty years later it may become an 
essential for all new teachers in most classes of work except 
that among the youngest children. Intending teachers 
who have the ability and can find the means should make 
certain of that factor of safety while vigour and anticipa- 
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tion are fresh. Lastly, no teacher should rest satisfied with 
the attainments reached at 20-22. His own education must 
last at least as long as his teaching. 

The cost of training varies largely. The Board of Educa- 
tion encourages students to undertake a course of training 
and secure the Board’s Certificate. Many local education 
authorities also assist by means of grants or scholarships. 
Between the grants from the Board and the scholarships of 
the more generous authorities where the need is clear, it 
is possible to obtain free tuition and free board and lodging. 
Some intending teachers and their parents think it infra 
dig. to accept such assistance. The Board and the munici- 
pality are not charitable institutions. They do not spend 
rates or taxes on intending teachers without expecting a 
return in public service. 

Intending teachers should read the Regulations of the 
Board of Education to be obtained (price 3d.) from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. They should also obtain a copy of the prospectus 
of the college likely to be chosen, and ascertain what 
assistance the local authority offers and the conditions. 
The headmaster or headmistress is the best guide. Each 
knows the qualifications demanded and none should know 
better the probabilities of a candidate's success. 

Most of the teachers in technical institutions are employed 
for part time only, in connexion with the large volume of 
evening work, and these are recruited from those engaged 
in the day time in teaching, in industry, and commerce. 
Of full time staff, four-fifths are men, one-fifth women. 
For English, history, languages, social science, mathe- 
matics, and natural science, the qualifications sought are 
generally similar to those required in secondary schools. 
Experience in research or of industry and commerce is an 
advantage. For technical subjects, industrial or commercial 
experience would appear to be indispensable. During times 
of trade depression, teaching posts are in demand. But 
between education and industry co-operation is scarcely 
satisfactory. A few conspicuous cases of men leaving 
education for highly paid posts in industry occur to me. 
On the other hand, men in good industrial or commercial 
posts could scarcely in thriving times be attracted by the 
existing salaries and pension of a teaching post. It is 
essential that the staff of a technical institution (science, 
art, and technological), should keep themselves acquainted 
with modern practice. Staleness means degeneration. 


Il.—ADMINISTRATION 


Turn now to the other side, administration. During the 
discussion of the Board of Education Estimates in July, 
1925, Mr. Fisher said, *“ One of the unnoticed developments 
in English history during the last fifty years has been the 
development and growth of a great Municipal Civil Service. 
. . . Every local authority has its municipal staff. It has 
its directors of education and its secretaries of education. 
These officials exercise an enormous power and great 
influence. . . . How are they chosen ? ”’ 

This section is concerned with directors and secretaries 
only. The conditions of appointment of clerical staff 
should be sought from the local municipal offices. Some 
of the “ great municipal civil services ’’ are recruited from 
men and women chosen by open competition. See, for 
example, the ‘‘ London County Council Gazette,” to be 
obtained from P. S. King & Son, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. | 

There are 318 local education authorities. The Asso- 
ciation of Directors and Secretaries has over 200 members 
on its list. The answer to Mr. Fisher’s inquiry should, I 
thought, be revealed in the facts of appointment. A Io per 
cent sample was regarded as sufficient. The twenty most 
recent appointments were taken and the qualifications 
examined. Counties, County Boroughs, and Part III 
Authorities (elementary education only) were all repre- 
sented. Seventeen were graduates: Oxford 5, Cambridge 
5, London 4; three more had double degrees, Cambridge 
and London, Oxford and Liverpool, Oxford and Manchester. 
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Sixteen had teaching experience, eighteen administrative 
(office) experience, none, teaching experience only ; three, 
none but administrative (ofhce) experience; fourteen, 
experience in both teaching and administration. Some 
with teaching experience had also had experience in 
organizing or inspecting. The conclusion was obvious: 
that, of available applicants, local education authorities 
preferred men with the double experience of teaching and 
administration, but that the door was not closed against 
any kind of able candidate. A knowledge of finance, ability 
to handle problems of income and expenditure, has become 
essential. At the interview success in a previous post 
would weigh heavily in a candidate’s favour, but person- 
ality would be almost certainly the deciding factor. 

A director meets all sorts and conditions of men: 
teachers, managers, members of the authority and of the 
public, associations of teachers and of his own staff; and 
at times he has to present his authority's case to the Board 
of Education. The impression he makes should therefore 
inspire confidence. Personality is a sum total of mostly 
natural gifts, but some of its elements are not beyond 
acquisition, e.g. the quality of being a good listener. 

A director does not sit in his office and administer the 
Education Acts. He has to see his problems—elementary, 
secondary, technical—on the spot, and do constructive 
work. Some directors in straggling counties travel thou- 
sands of miles every year. A director must have vision to 
see the problem of his area as a whole, as well as its relation 
to the national system, and the direction of advance ; 
convictions, the grounds of their defence and ability and 
courage to state them; enthusiasm if not passion for his 
task. He will have sleepless nights, but also the joy of a 
task that will stretch him to the utmost. The prospects 
are good, but in a task that will afford abundance of scope 
and touch on most of the deepest social problems of a 
community rather than in material advantage. Salaries 
range from several hundreds to a peak of £2,500. How am 
I, a schoolmaster may ask, to gain administrative experi- 
ence? Most men in higher posts began as directors of 
smaller authorities, as technical assistants in larger admin- 
istrations, or as organizers or inspectors. It may be 
necessary even to risk a step backwards financially. It is 
much more difficult to show the man of administration how 
to acquire experience of teaching. His best chance would 
seem to be to seek a director’s post under a small authority, 
and prove by sheer ability that he is capable of the highest 
confidence and place. 

The hierarchy of the Board of Education (office staff) 
comes from the public schools and the universities, mainly 
Winchester and Oxford. Occasionally some of the Board’s 
inspectors have been appointed directors under municipal 
authority. A contrary flow from the municipal to State 
administration is rare. I do not recall one case. 

These two sections, teachers and administrators of a 
great social service, are exercising a profound influence on 
English history. 

APPENDIX 
THE BURNHAM SCALES 


Details are numerous and impo-tant. Intending teachers 
should possess the full documents. These may be purchased 
-directly from H.M. Stationery Office (price 3d.). 

A 
SCALES FOR CERTIFICATED TEACHERS 
Certificated assistant teachers, two years college trained : 


Men. Wcm:n. 
Scales. 
' | Annual 4 | Annual | 
Minimum Increment a a Increment Maximum 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
I | 168 $12 150 9 246 
II 168 12 830 150 9 258 
ILI 180 12 366 162 9 288 
Iv 9 $24 
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The first annual increment shall accrue after two years’ 
service as a certificated teacher. 

There shall be added to the minimum : 

(a) One increment for certificated teachers who either 
have completed a three years’ continuous period of training 
or are graduates of a British University. 

(b) Two increments for certificated teachers who are 
graduates of British universities, and have also completed 
a four years’ continuous period of training. 

B 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Scales for assistant masters and mistresses. 
(a) Graduates : 


Assistant Masters. Assistant Mistresses, 
Areas. | | ee eae ———— 
spi Annual r Annual ‘ 
Minimum Taceement: Maximum Minimum jicrement Maximum 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
England and 234 15 480 216 12 384 
Wales (except 
London). 
London (as de- 276 15 528 264 12 420 
fined in Sec- 
tion 6). 


(b) Non-graduates : 


Assistant Masters. Assistant Mistresses. 


‘ | Annual E | Annual ; 
Minimum Increment Maximum Minimum Tocrement Maximum 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
England and 186 12 384 174 9 306 
Wales (except 
London) 
London (as de- 204 12 432 192 9 342 
fined in Sec- è 
tion 6) 


The first annual increment shall accrue after two years’ 
service. 
C 


TECHNICAL AND ART SCHOOLS. 


Graduate and non-graduate assistants as under secon- 
dary schools. 


Messrs. ALFRED A. KNOPF announce the forthcoming publi- 
cation of a new series of County Histories for Schools, to be 
entitled THE Borzor County Histortts. In addition to 
presenting a vivid description of the history of each county, its 
present-day life, industry, produce, and organization will be 
fully considered. The first two volumes, dealing with CHESHIRE 
and SOMERSET, will be issued about May. 

* * * 

History teachers are being well served by the PUBLIC LECTURES 
AT KinG’s COLLEGE, LONDON, during the present term. The 
courses running include “ The States of the Little Entente,” by 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, “ The Prelude to the War,” by Mr. 
Henry Wickham Steed, “ Economic Aspects of Dualism in 
Austria-Hungary,” by Mr. Ifor L. Evans, ‘‘ Russian History from 
Peter the Great to 1861,” by Sir Bernard Pares, and ‘‘ Modern 
Bulgaria,” by Lady Muir and Dr. V. Tchitchovsky. 

+ s + 


THE HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS COUNCIL, 5 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1, the aims of which, as suggested by its title, 
are to spread information on, and to promote, cleanliness, has sent 
us a copy of the first number of its Occasional Bulletin, together 
with a list of its publications. The latter includes posters, leaflets, 
and handbooks; and the Council also possesses four kinemato- 
graph films and many lantern slides. These are available for 
meetings, schools, &c., and the services of lecturers and demon- 
strators can be arranged. 

s s s 

The last day of entry for the forthcoming LICENTIATESHIP 
EXAMINATION OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS, PERFORMERS, AND 
TEACHERS is February 14. Entries, however, will be accepted 
up to February 28 on payment of a late fee of five shillings. 
Successful candidates are created Licentiates of the Royal 
Academy of Music and have the sole right of appending the 
letters L.R.A.M. to their names. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, Maryle- 
bone Road, London, N.W. 1. 
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School Accidents: A Legal Survey 


By A. SuTCLIFFE, M.A., B.Sc. 


RECENT case in which a charge of negligence was 

maintained against a schoolmistress and the London 
County Council has created an interest in the legal position 
of a school teacher. In this case (Foster v. London County 
Council), a girl, aged 11 years, sued through her father 
and claimed damages for personal injuries. It was alleged 
that the teacher ordered the child to remove a rusty 
broken nib from a penholder with a pair of pincers. In 
doing so, the nib broke, a splinter entered the eye of the 
child and injured it. The jury found there was negligence 
on the teacher’s part in ordering the girl to remove the 
nib without giving her any directions as to how to guard 
against accident. 

It is only a year or so ago that another teacher and his 
employers were held negligent and liable for damages. In 
this case the master sent a boy, aged 15, for a Winchester 
quart bottle of acid. Whilst carrying it, the boy let the 
bottle fall and received acid burns. It was held that the 
boy’s hands were not large enough to grasp such a bottle, 
although evidence was given that boys had carried such 
bottles on numerous occasions. 

What, then, is the teacher’s position? In a matter of 
this kind one cannot argue from hypothetical cases, and 
hence a number of cases brought against members of this 
profession are cited. These have been chosen to bring out 
the following points: 


(a) Who are the defendants ? The teacher alone, the 
education authority alone, or both jointly ? 


(b) What kind of action constitutes negligence ? 


(c) What claim has the teacher if he himself is injured in 
the execution of his duty ? 


In the case of Ching v. Surrey County Council it was 
argued that a County Council could not be held liable for 
the negligence of its servant. A previous case was cited 
(Tozeland v. West Ham Union) where the master of a 
workhouse had ordered a pauper to do certain work. 
Whilst doing this the pauper was injured and sued the 
Board of Guardians for damages. It was held that the 
Guardians were acting in the discharge of their ministerial 
duties and were not liable, therefore, for the neghgence of 
an official. 

The argument that the County Council was in a similarly 
privileged position to a Board of Guardians was not, 
however, maintained, possibly because of the nature of this 
case. A child caught his foot in a hole in the playground, 
so injuring himself. It was submitted that since the 
Education Authority compelled the boy to attend school 
it was bound to exercise reasonable care that the children 
should be protected from harm whilst there. It was held 
that this had not been done, since the playground had not 
been kept in a state of good repair and safe for the use 
of the children. Damages were given against the County 
Council, and this decision was upheld on appeal. 

In the case of Smith v. Martin and the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Kingston-upon-Hull the position of the Education 
Authority was once again defined. The teacher, Martin, 
had ordered a girl to attend to the fire in the teacher's 
common-room. In doing so, the girl’s pinafore caught fire 
and she was severely burnt. The plaintiff won the case, 
and it was held that since the teacher had ordered the girl 
to perform a duty for the teacher's private purpose, that 
is, one not necessary for the carrying-on of the school, she 
alone was liable and not the local authority. On appeal 
this decision was reversed. It was held that the same 
relation existed between the local authority and the teacher 
as did between master and servant. Hence the Education 
Authority was liable for the negligence of the teacher. 

When a servant does an act in the proper execution 
of his duty and negligence results, his employers are 


liable. This may be illustrated by the case of Shrimpton v. 
Hertfordshire County Council. A school attendance officer 
had contracted with a carrier to convey children to and 
from school. A certain child, not entitled to travel by this 
vehicle, but allowed to do so, presumably owing to the 
kindness of the officer, was injured owing, it was held, to 
the negligence of the driver and the non-provision of a 
conductor. Since the Education Authority had provided 
the vehicle, it was its duty to see that the children using 
it could do so in safety. It was further held that the child 
was conveyed with the consent of the Authority. 

When the school is a private one, the proprietor is 
liable in certain cases. Thus in Williams v. Eady the 
proprietor was sued for damages caused by phosphorus 
burns. The phosphorus had been used during certain 
chemical lectures; after these had been disbanded at the 
school the phosphorus had been stored in a cupboard from 
which a boy had extracted the bottle containing it. The 
jury found that reasonable care had not been exercised in 
its storage, and the proprietor was held liable for damages. 

The second point—what is negligence ?—can only be 
decided when all the facts of a particular case are known. 
The question is generally submitted to a jury, hence there 
are Many apparently contradictory decisions. In many 
of these cases it seems that the judge does not hold the 
same view as the jury, probably because he deals with 
facts, whilst the sympathies of most juries are often on the 
side of the individual as opposed to a corporate body. 
But there must be always evidence of sufficient merits to 
go to the jury, and in at least one recorded case the judge 
has held that such evidence was lacking. This case, 
Chilvers v. London County Council and others, was one where 
a pupil brought to school, with the teacher’s knowledge 
and approval, some toy soldiers, one of which was a model 
of a lancer, complete with lance. Another child, aged five 
years, fell on the lance which pierced the eye. The judge 
took the view that since toy soldiers are toys many children 
play with, and since such an accident might have happened 
in a nursery where there were many nurses employed in 
looking after the children, there was no evidence of any 
negligence to go before a jury. He, therefore, gave judgment 
for the defendants. 

An important ruling was given in a case mentioned 
above (Williams v. Eady). At defendant’s school, after 
certain chemical lectures had been abandoned, a bottle of 
phosphorus was put in a cupboard in the conservatory along 
with the cricket things, &c. The cupboard was supposed 
to be kept locked and the key kept in the kitchen. Per- 
mission was given, on request, for boys to go into the 
conservatory. It appeared that one had obtained possession 
of the key and extracted the bottle of phosphorus. Into 
this he put a lighted match, shook the bottle, and an 
explosion resulted, injuring another boy, the plaintiff, who 
was passing by. The judge pointed out that what was 
negligence was a question of degree. While it may be 
negligent if one left a knife where a child of four could 
get at it, it would not necessarily be so with boys of 18. 
Further, it was sometimes necessary to keep dangerous 
things and even leave them lying about. In this case, 
however, since the chemical lectures had been abandoned 
he could not understand why the phosphorus had been 
kept. ; 

A verdict against defendant was upheld on appeal, on 
the grounds that the judge had directed the jury that if 
dangerous things were kept, such precautions as a prudent 
man would take should be taken, and to leave such things 
in the way of boys would not be reasonable care as the 
phosphorus was not necessary. More important to us was 
the statement that allowance was to be made for the 
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ordinary nature of boys, their tendency to meddle with 
things and to do mischievous acts. Had the teacher kept 
the cupboard locked there would be no evidence of negli- 
gence, but the jury evidently believed he had not. 

Negligence was also found against the teacher in the 
case Of Smith v. Martin, &c. where the girl was sent to 
poke the fire and draw the damper. This verdict was 
given notwithstanding the submission that the girl was 
aged 14, bright and intelligent, accustomed to attend to 
the home, and had had lessons in domestic work. 

A different verdict was given in the case of Smerkinisch 
v. Newport Corporation. The latter authority provided and 
maintained a technical institution which the plaintiff, a 
youth of 19, attended. He asked for, and obtained, the 
permission of the instructor to use a small circular saw 
which had no guard to it. Whilst using it, he was injured, 
ultimately losing a thumb. A final verdict, given on 
appeal, was in favour of the defendants on the ground that 
it was not their duty to provide a guard, and so were not 
guilty of negligence. Neither were they liable for injury, 
especially since the pupil appreciated the risk he ran in 
using the saw and yet asked for permission to use it. 

In another case, Shepherd v. Essex County Council and 
others, it transpired that during a chemistry lesson a boy 
took a piece of phosphorus, put it in his pocket, and was 
severely burnt. Phosphorus is kept under water and 


takes fire on exposure to air. These facts, it was submitted, 
had not been told to the boy immediately before use, 
although it was shown that the boys had been warned 
previously, but by another master, of the dangerous nature of 
this substance. The judge pointed out that if there was 
no warning, yet if plaintiff in fact knew of the danger, 
there could be no leaving him in ignorance. 

As an illustration of the last point—that is, can a teacher 
receive compensation for injuries received whilst at work ? 
—the case of Abbott v. Isham and others may be mentioned. 
The headmaster of a non-provided school, whilst carrying 
out his duties, was injured owing to the bursting of a pipe. 
He submitted that he had on several occasions directed the 
attention of defendants to the dangerous condition of the 
boiler, and negligence was held against the managers of the 
school, even those managers elected after his last complaint, 
since on taking office they had been negligent in not ascer- 
taining and remedying the defects. Although the plaintiff 
knew and accepted the risk, it was found that he did not 
do so voluntarily. 

It appears, therefore, that damages may be given against 
a teacher’s employers in any case where a jury considers 
that there has been negligence. This a jury seems fairly 
ready to do. The teacher may in turn get damages from 
his employers if he can prove that he has been injured as 
a result of their negligence. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


This year is likely to see a great step forward in the demo- 
cratization of education. The Government 
See ny has already accepted the principle of M. 
i Herriot’s proposal for free secondary educa- 
tion, and, unless Parliament forbid, fees in all composite secon- 
dary and higher primary schools will be abolished in October 
next, and step by step thereafter in all existing secondary 
institutions. For a long time past the exclusion of intelligent 
poor children from the Lycées and the inclusion of unintelligent 
rich has been felt to be a public reproach. Only a few years ago, 
indeed, the then Minister of Education (M. Bérard), adopting 
a suggestion of the Federation of Secondary Teachers, sought 
to remove the anomaly by making admission to all secondary 
schools depend, for rich and poor alike, on examination only. 
This drastic proposal was, however, rejected by the Conseil 
Supérieur, and the old dual system of fees with a few free places 
remained. But the principle of democratic unity had been 
athrmed, and it was evident that both the administration and 
the teachers were at one in demanding that money alone should 
no longer be the open sesame to the secondary school. Encour- 
aged by this success, the Federation went further, and in 1926 
asked for the suppression of all fees as the next step towards 
securing the “ single type’’ of pupil. The official decision in 
the same year to amalgamate certain of the smaller secondary 
schools (with fees) with higher primary schools (without fees) 
brought things to a head. Impossible, it was said, to have both 
free and paying pupils in the same classes. Impossible, also (for 
that is what it would practically have amounted to) to make the 
“ humanities ’’ the one purchasable branch of education—a 
monopoly for those who could pay for them. Hence the recent 
decision of the Government. But it is still felt in the more 
democratic quarters, that free places all round are not in them- 
selves enough, and that a much greater extension must be given 
to the system of “ maintenance,” especially in the secondary 
schools, where hitherto it has been almost unknown. 


POLAND 


The following statement is based on information contained in 
Bulletin No. 5 of the International Bureau of 
Education (Geneva). ‘‘ Poland is very proud 
of her educational record. It was she who established the first 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and in the eighteenth century 
her first secondary schools were instituted to train ‘ reformers ’ 
—some of whom, however, inspired by the spirit of liberty of the 
new education, had too often occasion to realize the truth of the 
words of one of them: ‘ Education worthy of the name is only 
possible in a free country.’ During the long period of her oppres- 
sion progress in the schools stopped. The national language was 
stitted. The traditions of reform seemed dead. They continued, 
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however, to exist in secret, and even the period of martyrdom 
had its good effects. A clandestine instruction arose based on 
respect for the individual, an ideal of social responsibility, and 
self-instructive methods. This movement concerned itself nct 
only with primary and secondary schools and university, but 
also with continuation classes and adult education.”’ 
“ The first Russian revolution in 1905 stimulated manv social 
, and patriotic movements in Poland— such, for 
A Cone instance, as the ‘Crusade of the Children’ 
` against the Russian schools. The liberty then 
won allowed the organization of private Polish schools, based 
on the principles of the new education. Associations of teachers 
worked out programmes for an École unique. And so it came 
about that Poland, once free, did not inherit a rigid official 
tradition only, but something broader and freer. Since the 
foundation of the Republic in 1919 all education has developed 
rapidly. Primary schools have increased from eighteen thousand 
to twenty-seven thousand, and attendance from 65 to go per 
cent. Education is compulsory and free. Private schools are 
allowed, but under State oversight. There are special classes 
for abnormals. Post-primary instruction is to be made com- 
pulsory for all boys and girls from 14 to 18 who are not at 
secondary schools. Agricultural schools are already numerous. 
Co-operative (sic) schools, self-government, Scouts and Guides 
are encouraged. Associations of teachers are concerning them- 
selves especially with training. But they are also insisting cn 
more direct collaboration with the authorities. A few experi- 
mental schools are working out original methods based on the 
psychology’ of the Polish child and his environment. But it is 
above all in post-graduate and extra-school work that the new 
spirit of freedom is most fully realizing itself.” 


NEW ZEALAND 


The latest Report of the Minister of Education (issued June, 
1927, and running to more than two hundred 
pages) refers to ‘‘ marked progress ” in post- 
primary education. The following sentences reflect the universal 
tendency. ‘ The traditional, ecclesiastical type of education is 
at last losing its hold. . . . A demand has arisen for something 
bearing on the future occupations of the pupils. ... Hence 
varied gencral courses, including not only cultural subjects, 
but practical occupations calculated to reveal inclinations and 
aptitudes. . . . In all this secondary schools are drawing nearer 
to technical high schools, and there will presently be little 
difference between these two types of post-primary institutions.” 
Retardation in the primary schools is still a disturbing 

: roblem. An investigation by the Department 
Rotardagon: et nearly Hines thousand ii Ea re- 
tardates ” (children of 10, for instance, in infant-classes). This 
is about 4 per cent of the total school population. But in the 


Post-Primary. 


ITO 


returns furnished by teachers only three thousand of these 
extreme cases are stated to be due to “lack of intelligence.” 
And of these only a third are classified as mentally deficient. 
“There is thus (comments the Report) reasonable ground for 
believing that some two thousand children need teaching in 
special classes, whereas at present not more than three hundred 
are so provided for. It is evident that considerable extension 
of this important work is needed.” 

Of the five thousand students in the four Colleges which 
make up the University of New Zealand, nearly half are entirely 
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paid for by the State. The proportion of men to women is 
seven to three. Of nearly six thousand can- 
didates for matriculation last year only a 
thousand passed. But another eight hundred, who already held 
‘‘ partial passes,” completed the examination. The Act of 1925 
made Child Welfare a branch of the Department of Education. 
Admirable work is being done, especially in the Children’s 
Courts, but our space forbids details. Nor can we do more than 
mention the interesting section on native schools, primary and 
secondary. 


Miscellaneous. 


Reviews 


THE APPROACH TO ART THROUGH DESIGN 


Drawing Design and Craftwork: for Teachers, Students, 
etc. By F. J. Grass. Second Edition. (12s. net. 
Batsford.) 

We heartily welcome this revised and enlarged second 
edition of a book which has already proved its usefulness 
to many teachers and students. Books like this are not 
written to order, but are the outcome of the day-to-day 
experiment of a conscientious art master, who, in due 
course, publishes the results of his experience for the 
benefit of others. 

Since the first appearance of ‘‘ Drawing Design and 
Craftwork ’’ Mr. Glass has written his book on “ Design 
and Composition,” which shows him to be a whole-hearted 
advocate of what has been called the structural or synthetic 
method of teaching. This book should be read and used 
in conjunction with the earlier work, which, with its 
wealth of illustrations, aims at a comprehensive survey of 
all the branches of art work which are likely to find a place 
in the curriculum of secondary schools, rather than at a 
theory of teaching, as is the case in the more recent work. 
Possibly the least satisfactory part of an excellent book 
is the section on ‘‘ colour.” The red, yellow, and blue 
theory is no doubt convenient for the study of pigment 
mixing, but it forms no sound basis for the study of colour 
harmony. There is no need for discrepancy between the 
teaching of the art master and that of the science master. 
The consideration of the true scientific complementaries 
does not clash with the practical need for a paint-box con- 
taining red, yellow, and blue. It is not, however, the inten- 
tion of this notice to pick holes in a book we look on as 
an old friend, but rather to congratulate both author and 
publisher on the many qualities which have led to its 
well-deserved success. 


e 
—— 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF MUSIC 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
H. C. Corres. Third Edition. 
Vol. I. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 

The outstanding event of the musical year 1927, is 
undoubtedly the issue of the third edition of ‘‘ Grove’s 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” We all know and 

love our ‘‘ Grove’’; it has been the pleasant, if onerous, 

duty of Mr. Colles to edit the present edition, bring it up 
to date and in line with contemporary thought in music. 

He has acquitted himself well of a most difficult task. It 

would be quite easy to “ pick holes ” For 


Edited by 
In Five Volumes. 


_ in “ Grove.” 
instance, I failed to find anything under the heading of 
“ Broadcasting ’’—not even ‘‘ See Wireless ’’—but doubtless 
in later volumes, one will get the information one desires. 
However, the new “ Grove ” is a most fascinating book. 
It has made its appearance at a most opportune moment. 
All sorts of schemes are in the air. Community singing, a 
scheme to establish National opera, by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and—now, as we go to press—the amazing device of 
Prof. Theremin, who, with a wave of the hand, produces 
music from the ether. But let us return to our “ Grove.” 
Surely this edition will be found in every public library, 
and in every school library, that professes to be in touch 
with contemporary thought in music. In spite of the 
“ Modernists,’’ we have much to learn from the past; 


' tion and against modern anarchy. 


and Mr. Colles has been fortunate in his collaborators, as 
the following list of names will convince the most sceptical, 
that he has endeavoured to bring a most constructive 
outlook on a subject which embraces, or should embrace, 
every shade of musical opinion. We have only space to 
pick our few examples of new articles, indicating the range 
both of subject and contributor. 

Bach, by Prof. Sanford Terry, Mus. D., Copyright by 
G. Herbert Thring; Débussy, by Ernest Walker; Elgar, 
by the Editor ; Madrigal, by Prof. E. J. Dent, of Cambridge 
University ; Polyphony (sixteenth century), by R. O. 
Morris. In addition to these most illuminating articles, 
there is a remarkable collection of reproductions of ancient 
and modern musical instruments, selected by the Rev. 
Canon F. W. Galpin, a great authority on the subject. 
The plates illustrating these are most excellently done, as 
all those who know the works of the great house of Mac- 
millan would expect. 

The editor has been wise in enlisting to his aid many 
well-known modern musicians, and in their various articles 
they have made notable contributions to the art of music. 
We instance but a few; and these are taken at random 
from the long list of contributors arranged in alphabetical 
order: Herbert Antcliffe, Esq., Eric Blom; Leonard 
Borwick, Dr. Percy Buck, M. D. Caivocoressi; W. W. 
Cobbett; Sir H. Walford Davies; Dr. Geo. Dyson; The 
Rev. E. H. Fellowes; The Rev. Canon F. W. Galpin ; 
Harvey Grace; Charles L. Graves; Sir Henry Hadow ; 
Ivor James; Dr. C. S. Terry; Dr. Ernest Walker; Dr. 
R. Vaughan Williams. 

To select and edit the writings from such a list, which is 
by no means exhaustive, must have been a Herculean 
task, and we have nothing but praise for the editor who has 
so successfully fulfilled it. 

In so doing, he has rendered a real service to the art of 
music, and, as the art progresses and develops, ‘‘ Grove ’” 
1927, edited by H. C. Colles, will stand as a lighthouse, for 
it is built on the rock of previous knowledge, and, if read 
aright, cannot fail to be a sure guide to progress. 


THE POETIC TRADITION 


The Classtcal Tradition in Poetry: The Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures. By G. Murray. (12s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

If he had not already made use of that title for his 
presidential address to the Classical Association, Prof. 
Murray might have called this volume “ Religio Gram- 
matici—the Religion of a Man of Letters.” To a reader 
who can recall the days when a certain brilliant young 
Oxford scholar of twenty-four, more than a little suspected 
of revolutionary ideas in literature and politics, was chosen 
to succeed R. C. Jebb as Professor of Greek at Glasgow, it is 
intensely interesting to note the conservatism which, after 
the idealism and the ethical earnestness which have never 
been absent from Prof. Murray’s writing, is certainly the 
distinguishing feature of these lectures. Here, assuredly, 

‘Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain ”’ ; 


but all the eloquence is on the side of literary tradi- 
Nothing is more 
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characteristic of the present age than that a large part of 
its literature is being produced, for the first time since 
English literature began, by clever men and women whose 
acquaintance with the literary tradition is entirely super- 
ficial, and who, in consequence, are not unnaturally in 
revolt against its claims. They think of the past as a 
tyranny to be thrown off, and are blind to the fact that to 
reject the past is to sacrifice the precious heritage of the 
labours of all the finest spirits in all the generations. Those 
who imagine that the old Aristotelian dicta about art 
being “‘ imitation,” or about the essential unities of the 
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drama, or the old classical measurements of verse, have 
been finally killed and buried by modern theory and prac- 
tice, will discover with astonishment that they are vigor- 
ously alive in Prof. Murray’s pages. He is even of opinion 
that our modern cult of self-expression is producing baneful 
results ; it is making art self-conscious, whereas the true 
artist loses himself in his work. Since ‘‘ Essays in Criticism ” 
appeared, there has been no stronger plea for literature “‘ of 
the centre’’ and against all anarchy and eccentricity. 
And not even “ Essays in Criticism ” are richer in sayings 
that deserve to be pondered and remembered. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Russian Literature. By J. Lavrin. (6d. Benn.) 

In spite of its small scale and modest price, this is not a super- 
ficial sketch, but a very competent critical introduction to its 
subject. It will be of interest to all English readers of the 
great masters of Russian fiction. 


The Dancing Master : A Story of Nelson’s Days. By MARGARET 
B. REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Adorned with six illustrations by the author, this story of a 
French dancing-master who turns out to be a spy, and whose 
plot is foiled by a boy of twelve, is, if not strikingly original in 
conception, full enough of surprises to be very engrossing. The 
adventures of the boy hero at Portsmouth; ona French farm 
near Boulogne, where he has an encounter with Napoleon; and 
at sea, where he finally views from a distance the fighting off 
Trafalgar, are all credible, simply told, and certainly calculated 
to increase the interest of young readers in a thrilling period of 
our history. 


(1) How Coal is Won. By Prof. H. Briccs. (rod. Nelson.) 

(2) The Book of Trains. By A. Wittiams. (rod. Nelson.) 
Clear and detailed illustrations aid greatly in the under- 

standing of the text of these useful little class-books, both 

written in the most carefu) and painstaking way. The wealth 

of information in (1) is lightened by many conversations and 

anecdotes. 


The Socrates Booklets. XV. Selections from Byron. Edited by 
W. R. MAcKLIN. XVI. Charles Lamb. Selections from Elia 
and the Last Essays of Elia. Edited by B. C. W. JoHNson. 
NVII. Christopher Marlowe. Edward the Second. Edited 
by Prof. A. A. Cock. (1s. each paper; 1s. 3d. each cloth. 
Black.) . 

If the Socrates Booklets may be said to have a blemish, it is 
their cheerless and uninviting outside. Inside, they provide at 
trifling cost well-printed and well-edited texts, furnished, besides 
notes, with varieties of questions, arranged in three degrees of 
difficulty, the third or C grade of which should be a special boon 
to the teacher, while the list of books suggested for further 
study should be a help to pupils trained to consult the school 
library. 

Three Oxford Ironies: Being Copleston’s “ Advice to a Young 
Reviewer,” Mansel’s “ Phrontisterton, or Oxford in the 
Nineteenth Century ” and the Oxford Ars Poetica. Edited by 
G. GoRDON. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

All three skits were worth reviving, but they needed notes and 
introductions to make them fully intelligible to modern readers, 
and these Prof. Gordon’s wit and learning admirably qualified 
him to supply. Copleston’s mock review of “ L’Allegro,’’ in 
the manner of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who cultivated flip- 
pancy and an air of superiority to the great poets whom they 
criticized, is an excellent piece of fooling, though not, perhaps, 
as witty as Canning’s youthful parody in the “ Microcosm ” 
of Addison’s critiques of “ Paradise Lost.” Mansel’s “ Phron- 
tisterion ” gains in interest from its applicability to yet another 
university commission; and “ How to write a Newdigate ” 
will preserve its point as long as examiners prescribe subjects 
to the muse and budding poets strive to be spontaneously 
inspired upon a dictated theme. 


Composition Through Story-Writing: a Book for Adventurers. 
By R. T. Lewis. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The author of this book (the result of an experiment ex- 
tending apparently over five years) disclaims originality for the 
idea, which was suggested by Stevenson’s account of the genesis 
of Treasure Island, but the details of development, as described 
in Part I, show him to be possessed of originality and humour. 
He claims for this method of teaching composition by the gradual 


building-up of a continuous story that his pupils were compelled 
to read more widely and critically than is done for the usual 
isolated essay, where they trust mostly to memory for their 
material, and rarely trouble to change their ordinary phraseology. 
Confronted with difficulties of dialogue, character-drawing, or 
description in their tale, they had perforce to find out how 
more skilful writers had dealt with similar situations, and they 
therefore learnt to study a book for the sake of structure and 
style. That an aggregate of 500 books should have been con- 
sulted by the class of thirty boys is a great tribute to the success 
of the method, and it meant besides that a link had been estab- 
lished between the school and the public library likely to be 
of permanent value to the boys. This is a work that no teacher 
of English composition can afford to ignore, and it can be 
recommended as cordially for its intrinsic interest as for its 
utility. 
Further Forensic Tables. By O. (38. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 
The Legends of Flowers: Leggende dei Fiori or ‘’Tis Love that 
makes the World go Round.” Translated from the Italian 
of Paolo Mantegazza by Mrs. ALEXANDER KENNEDY. (58. 
net. Werner Laurie.) : 
A Companion to English Literature. 
Kına. (38. 6d.. Murray.) 
Grammar in a New Setting. By G. N. Pocock. 


By D. VENTHAM and M. E. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 


The Middlesex Book of Verse: Collected Poems by Students of 
the Middlesex Education Committee's Secondary Schools. 
(4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Even apart from the alluring, if somewhat improbable, chance 
that a real poet-to-be may be discoverable, collections of school- 
boy and schoolgirl verses have a fascination. When they are 
not purely imitative, they reveal something of the boy-and-girl 
mind which is seldom revealed in any other way. This particular 
collection is no exception to the rules. Once indeed, in the 
stanzas entitled “ Age,” where the youthful composer has 
imaginatively realized the feelings of an old man, a high level 
of authentic poetry is reached. But there are delightful touches 
of the true fire in ‘‘ Evening in the Garden,” ‘‘ Home,” “ The 
School Field,” ‘‘ The Blackbird,” among others. The least 
successful part of the book is the parodies, some of which are 
merely jumbled recollections of phrases. The true parody (for 
example, Calverley’s of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook ’’) enters into the 
spirit of the original. The book is attractively illustrated by 
students of the Hornsey and Willesden Schools of Art. 


(1) Pippa Passes: a Drama. By R. Browninc. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. PARKER. (2) A Third Book of Modern Poetry. 
Selected and Arranged by H. A. TREBLE. (ıs. gd. each. 
Macmillan.) 

These two additions to Macmillan’s “ English Literature 
Series ” are both of some interest. ‘‘ Pippa Passes ” (1) should 
have been made available for schools long ere this. It is 
Browning at his best, but even so, some helps to interpretation 
are necessary, and Dr. Parker is a careful editor. All the pieces 
in Mr. Treble’s “ Third Book ” (2), with two exceptions, are 
probably new to the schools, which seldom come into contact 
with contemporary poetry of a more ambitious flight than the 
short lyric. Mr. Binyon’s “ Bacchanal of Alexander ”’ is specially 
welcome. 


Thomas the Rhymer and Other Plays. By K. F. Duntop. (2s. 6d. 
net. Stockwell.) 

Poems : 1924-1926. 
Stockwell.) 

A Village Tragedy and Other Poems. 
(1s. 6d. net. Stockwell.) 

Poems. By CONSTANCE JENKINS. 


By Marcot E. BARTLETT. (1s. 6d. net. 
By EILEEN E. SMITH. 


(3s. 6d. net. Stockwell.) 
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University of London, University College. Centenary Addresses 
Bound Together in One Volume. 128. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

This book is a worthy record of a great occasion. University 
College taken by itself is a great fact. Taken in its wider signi- 
ficance it stands for one of the biggest developments in our 
educational history. It led the way in making a university 
education possible for men (and women) of all classes and 
creeds, and it led the way in giving natural science and other 
modern studies their rightful places in higher education. The 
century's work in each important academic pursuit is reviewed 
by a distinguished authority, and there are more general utter- 
ances by Mr. G. K. Chesterton and others. 

Facts: an Analysis meant to Serve as an Introduction to Educa- 
tional Theory. By W. O. BRIGSTOCKE. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

An entertaining little introduction to the theory of education. 
Even those readers who dislike an author who invents his own 
vocabulary will be entertained with his ready wit and abounding 
good humour. 

Universities in the United States: Some Impressions. By Dr. 
E. DELLER. (2s. net. University of London Press.) 

This is an account of impressions gathered during some 
months spent in the United States for the express purpose of 
studying the universities of that country. Few Englishmen are 
so well qualified by experience and temperament as Dr. Deller 
to form accurate though necessarily rapid impressions of the 
work of a university, and to give a fair-minded and justly 
balanced account of what he has seen. The tone of his mono- 
graph is admirable. He gives himself none of the superior airs 
which a visitor from an older civilization is apt to assume with 
regard to the higher education of a country whose culture has 
to keep pace, as well as may be, with an amazing growth of 
population and industry. Dr. Deller sees the dithculties and 
shows a frank appreciation of the ways in which they are met. 
The Lord's Minstrel (A Simple History of S. Francis of Assist). 

By CarRo.inE M. D. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

A well-printed, richly illustrated book giving a simple popular 
account of St. Francis. It would form an admirable gift-book or 
prize book. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1926. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

These annual year-books have become indispensable to 
students of comparative education. With the present volume 
(the third) the educational systems of thirty-seven countries 
have been described, while each volume continues the accounts 
of the progress of education in England, France, Germany, and 
the United States. The new volume deals with elementary 
education in fourteen countries, and secondary education in 
three, each chapter being contributed by an expert educationalist 
from the country concerned. There is also a bibliography of all 
the educational books published during 1926 in each of these 
countries. The introduction by the editor is extremely able and 
interesting ; he suggests that the most pressing problem in 
education at the moment is that of the training of teachers, 
which still perpetuates the traditional attitude to the elemen- 
tary school, socially and educationally, and lags far behind 
modern theory. “ Teaching in the elementary field is not a 
profession, but a vocation for which a preparation corre- 
sponding to apprenticeship is adequate.” The remedy must be 
sought on the lines of medical training, with its careful integration 
of the various subjects of the profession and of its practice. 
Whether this can be done best in the universities or in special 
professional institutions will be seen in a few years when the 
results of the Prussian and of the Saxon systems can be 
compared. 


Columbus—Undergraduate. By J. A. Benn. (6s. London: 
Benn. Philadelphia: Lippincott.) 


Education in a Democratic World. By E. DE WITT BURTON. 
Edited by H. R. WittoucnsBy. (15s. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 


The Changing College. By E. H. Witkins, (7s. 6d. net. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 


The Community Use of Schools. By Dr. ELEANOR T. GLUECK. 
(13s. 6d. net. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co. 
London: Bailhére, Tindall & Cox.) 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Clinical Abnormal Psychology: a Text-book for Educators, 
Psychologists, and Mental Hygiene Workers. By Prof. 
J. E. W. WaLtLINn. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A companion volume to the author’s “ Education of Handi- 
capped Children,” published some three years ago in the same 
serics—the Riverside Text-Books in Education. While the 
earlier volume dealt with the teaching of such children, the 
present book is concerned with psychological methods of mental 
diagnosis, and the two volumes together constitute a useful 
guide to the proper treatment of defective children. The new 
volume, though dealing with theory rather than practice, is 
based on the individual examination of thousands of cases, and 
reveals again and again the hand of the skilled practitioner. It 
is probably the only text-book in English which supplies a 
survey of the entire field of clinical psychology, and will therefore 
be extremely useful as an introduction to the subject. 


Psychology by Experiment. By Prof. L. W. Kine and F. L. 
KLINE. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

An Introduction to Psychology. By Prof. J. J. B. MORGAN and 
Prof. A. R. GILLILAND. (7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

How We Behave : an In r: duction to Psychology. By Prof. A. E. 
HEATH. (Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. Longmans.) 

Of these three introductions to psychology, the first is a 
laboratory manual, designed to give the student the necessary 
practice while learning the fundamental laws of the science. 
It contains most of the standard experiments with many original 
additions, and is extremely well printed and illustrated. The 
second is a very elementary text-book designed for the use of 
secondary schools. The authors feel that such a course will 
help the adolescent to make the necessary mental adjustments 
of this difficult stage, to adopt a scientific attitude to mental 
phenomena, and to learn to use his mind to the best advantage. 
The chapters on ‘ The Nervous System ” and “ Perception ” 
are particularly clear, and contain excellent illustrations, many 
of which are reprinted from Ladd and Woodworth. The book 
may encourage English teachers to try the experiment of a short 
course in psychology with their older pupils. The outlook of 
Prof. Heath’s book is entirely different ; its aim is not to present 
acts for students to assimilate, but rather to set people thinking 


for themselves about their own and their neighbours’ behaviour. 
The book begins by a discussion of how psychology is studied 
and what it studies, and thus gives some idea of the continuous 
historical development of psychology. The rest of the book 
deals with animal behaviour, and the progress of human 
behaviour towards a more unified response of the self and 
complete adjustment to the environment. The author evidently 
owes much to McDougall, but he firmly rejects his view of 
instinct as an inner driving force urging the organism to achieve 
the ends of its being. This notion, he says, has laid upon the 
human mind the dead weight of mechanism—as_ teleology 
always does in the long run. Though very small and very cheap, 
the book is packed with meat and flavoured with mother-wit. 
The W.E.A. is to be congratulated on this addition to its series 
of “ Outlines.” 


Mental Tests © Their History, Principles, and Applications. By 
Prof. F. N. FREEMAN. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The outstanding feature of Prof. Freeman’s book is its com- 
prehensiveness. It seeks to cover the field completely, including 
not only the varieties of intelligence tests, but also tests of 
special capacities, and “ non-intellectual or personality tests.’ ’ 
The value of the book is enhanced by the closing chapters on 
the educational and the vocational uses of tests, the relation of 
intelligence to delinquency, the interpretation of intelligence 
tests, and the nature of intelligence. Prof. Freeman takes the 
moderate view of what mental tests have accomplished and are 
likely to accomplish. He has no sympathy with the extremists 
who over-rate or under-rate their value. We regard this book 
as the best review of the whole subject that has been produced. 


The Moral Self: an Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By 
Prof. C. L. SHERMAN. (128. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

This is an interesting text-book on broad lines, presenting the 
main problems of the ethical self in untechnical language. The 
author traces the genesis of the moral self from biological 
foundations, and leads up gradually to metaphysical implica- 
tions. The last chapter sets forth a constructive philosophy of 
moral personality. An excellent feature of the book is the list 
of references which is appended to each section. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. L. D. 


(1) An Intermediate Commercial Geography. 
(7s. 6d. 


STAMP. Part I. Commodities and World Trade. 
Longmans.) 

(2) The Climates of the Continents. By W. G. KENDREW. Second 
Edition. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A student, who is entering on a university course of study 
after acquiring a sound knowledge of facts in a secondary school, 
will find these books of the greatest value; they will enable 
him to develop a broad outlook and a capability of bringing his 
knowledge up to date from sources outside the ordinary school 
text-books. (1) In the “ Commercial Geography ” he will find 
a series of well-written chapters dealing with the conditions 
under which foodstuffs are produced, the preparation of raw 
materials for the textile industries, and the various methods of 
transport by land and sea. The book is well illustrated with 
distribution maps and diagrams based on statistical tables; 
at the end of each chapter are numerous questions selected 
from university examination papers. (2) In the “ Climates of 
the Continents,” it is assumed that the student has a general 
knowledge of meteorology, and so nearly the whole of the space 
is devoted to a description of the actual climates of the various 
regions of the earth. The main features of the climate of each 
region, such as the Congo Basin, The Andes Plateau, and 
Antarctica are discussed in considerable detail. Later on, 
perhaps, the publishers will be able to issue a cheaper edition 
of this excellent work so that the student of moderate means 
may not be debarred from buying it. 

(1) Climatic Control. By L. C. W. Bonacina. 


(3s. 6d. Black.) 
(2) Weather Observations and Aids to Forecasting. By D. W. 


Third Edition. 


HORNER. (Paper, 2s. 6d. net.; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

(3) The Weather : an Introduction to Climatology. By Dr.C. E. P. 
Brooks. (6d. Benn.) 


(1) This book, which has been carefully revised for a third 
edition, is very suitable for boys in secondary schools who are 
just beginning to study some particular branch of geography 


described. (2) and (3) For pupils who are specially interested 
in atmospheric phenomena these little books will be most useful ; 
the first one shows how to observe and record the changes of 
pressure, temperature, rainfall, wind, and sunshine. The 
second one is intended to be an introduction to climatology and 
so deals particularly with wind belts, cyclones, and climatic 
zones. 

(1) A Shorter Physical Geography. By Prof. E. DE MARTONNE. 
Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE. (7s. 6d. 
Christophers.) 

(2) Seaways and Sea Trade: Being a Maritime Geography of 
Routes, Ports, Rivers, Canals, and Cargoes. By A. C. HARDY. 
(15s. net. Routledge.) 

(1) M. de Martonne, Prof. of Geography at the Sorbonne, is 

regarded as the leading exponent of physical geography in the 

universities of France. In this volume, he follows the synthetic 
method and builds up geographical principles through the 
examination of typical regions. After an introduction on the 
terrestrial globe, the author deals with the physical geography 
of the world in sections devoted to climate, hydrography, surface 
relief, biogeography. The chapters on these subjects provide an 
excellent course of study for advanced pupils in schools and for 
university students. The illustrations, including pictures, maps, 
and diagrams, are very satisfactory, and the author is very 
fortunate in having so good a translator for an edition which is 
intended for use in English and American schools. (2) Readers 


-who are interested in the maritime trade of the world, and 


teachers who are preparing geography lessons on the great sea 
routes, should certainly study this book. It not only presents 
the subject in a somewhat novel manner, but it also contains 
information not usually found in the ordinary text-books. In 
the various chapters, the author discusses the great trade routes 
and the influence of ship canals on them, the question of oil as 
a revolutionary agent in determining the ships of the future, 
the importance of river ways as feeders of sea trade, as well as 
the different types and functions of ports. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


such as climate. The influence of climate on the life of man in | A Climograph Notebook. By G. A. GERMAN. (1s. Arnold.) 
ditferent parts of the world is clearly shown in the various | dAn Annotated Map-Book of the British Empire. By K. LE 
chapters and the conditions under which men live are well CHEMINANT. (38. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
HISTORY 

The World of Greece and Rome. By Dr. E. Bevan. (6d. Benn.) describes the marvellous cultural revolution which suddenly 
Pre-Roman Britain. By H. J. Massincuam. (6d. Benn.) transformed Japan into one of the greatest and most progressive 
Oliver Cromwell. By H. BeLLoc. (6d. Benn.) of modern national states. Itisa wonderful story excellently told. 
Europe in the Age of Napoleon. By R. B. Mowat. (6d. Benn.) England and America: Rivals in the American Revolution. By 


These are four fascinating “ sixpennies.’’ Dr. Bevan’'s sketch 
of ancient civilization is a niracle of scholarship and exposition. 
Mr. Massingham presents an excellent sketch of the Neolithic 
age of British history—the age of Avebury and Stonehenge. 
Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ Cromwell ” is not a new biography, but a critical 
estimate of remarkable inconventionality ; it treats of the 
religious, the military, the political interests of the Great 
Protector. It will not please admirers of Cromwell. Mr. Mowat 
provides a convenient outline of the history of Europe during 
the critical years 1789-1815. With the possible exception of 
Mr. Belloc’s Cromwell, each of these four booklets is worthy 
both of its eminent author and of the excellent series in which 
it appears. 


Class Books of World History. By HELEN Corke. Book I: 
The World's Family. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Story of Civilization. By H. Cory. (28. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

Miss Corke’s little book is an attractive introduction to world- 
history, written for small children. It gives pictures—some 
three dozen in all—of family life at different periods of time, 
beginning with the age of the cave men and coming down to 
the present day. Its illustrations are useful, and its simple 
coloured maps novel and effective. Mr. Cory attempts much 
the same task as Miss Corke, but for slightly older children. 
Although he covers the whole course of civilization, it is to the 
ancient world that he devotes his main attention. He has put 
together a good deal of information which should prove inter- 
esting to the adolescent mind. 


The Civilization of Japan. By Prof. J. I. Bryan. 
Willams & Norgate.) 

This welcome addition to the Home University Library is the 
work of a teacher who has spent sixteen years in Japanese 
schools and colleges. In lucid and scholarly chapters he traces 
the development of Japanese civilization, in singular isolation, 
from the earliest times until half a century ago; and then he 


(2s. net. 


C. H. VAN TYNE. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Prof. Van Tyne’s volume consists of the seventh series of 
lectures on Anglo-American relations delivered under the 
auspices of the George Watson Foundation. The scheme of this 
foundation requires that the six lectures of each series should 
be delivered in six different universities, one lecture at each 
university. Hence each lecture has to be a complete study, 
intelligible without reference to either its predecessors or its 
successors. Such a scheme is a great handicap to a lecturer 
who wishes to develop a continuous theme. Prof. Van Tyne 
has surmounted his difficulties by presenting sketches of the 
parts played by merchants, clergy, lawyers, soldiers, and dip- 
lomats, American and English, in the course of the revolutionary 
struggle. The sketches are luminous and impartial. 

A Short History of Lincolnshire. By C. BREARS. (38. 6d. Brown.) 

This is an excellent example of a good county history. It is 
interesting, too, to students of general English history for the 
light which it throws on the Roman occupation of Britain, the 
Danish invasions, the medieval ecclesiastical organization, the 
Reformation, and the agricultural revolution of the eighteenth 
century. The volume is well provided with illustrations and 
maps. 

A Short History of Western Civilization. By Prof. A. F. HAT- 
TERSLEY. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

We reviewed this handy summary of world-history when, a 
year ago, it was first published. On that occasion a limited 
edition only had been printed, mainly for private circulation. 
The book now makes a wider appeal through the Cambridge 
University Press. 

The March of History. Book IV. The Middle Ages to the End of 
the Seventeenth Century. 1485-1689. By F. T. FUTERS 
and C. M. MARTIN. (2s. 6d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

A Rational History of England: From Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Elizabeth. By W. H. G. MILNES. (28. 6d. Dent.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


L'Enseignement Littéraire du Francais: Lecture Expliquée— 
Grammaive—Conversation—Traduction. By JEANNE MOLMY. 
(Vol. I, 2s. 6d., Vol. II, 3s. Hachette.) 

There is much to be said for Mlle Molmy’s view that work of 
literary value should be presented to the learner ; but in working 
out her views she leaves us a little in the dark as to the stage at 
which it could appropriately be used. She tells us that ‘‘ ces 
extraits ont été choisis parmi ceux qui sont le plus capables 
d’intéresser des élèves de 12 a 18 ans.” Is it possible to produce 
a book that shall appeal equally to the learner of 12 and one of 
18? Each volume contains some forty extracts, of which many 
can only be appreciated by older pupils; they are accompanied 
by sections on grammar which, in many cases, deal with quite 
elementary matters. There are also questions on the texts and 
exercises (often of an old-fashioned type), as well as English 
passages for translation which seem largely to be renderings of 
the text and so call for comparatively little effort, and inciden- 
tally make the translation ot the text too easy for a pupil who 
has taken the precaution of first looking at the English piece. 
At the end of the book the conjugation of irregular verbs is 
given; but there is no vocabulary, which seems a pity, as the 
number of words contained in the lessons is very large. 


Trente-Deux Petits Contes. By M. Ceppr. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Ceppi needs no introduction to teachers of French. This 
amusing collection of short stories is evidence that his translation 
to Jersey has not impaired his sense of humour or deprived his 
sprightly pen of its cunning. To many these stories will not be 
new, for they have all appeared in those admirable periodicals 
“ La France” and “ L’Echo de France,” with good illustrations 
which enhance the attractiveness of the book. Mr. Ceppi has 
added exercises and a vocabulary. (We are perhaps not quite 
so enthusiastic as he is about “ definitions,” and we are a little 
sorry for the boy who has to “ define ” such words as “la 
chimie,” “ le consentement. ’’) 


French Prose of To-Dav. Selected and Edited by the Compilers 
of “ French Poems of To-Day.’’ (3s. 6d. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

The “ French Poems of To-Day ” compiled by Miss Isabelle 
H. Clarke and Mr. de V. Payen-Payne having been very favour- 
ably received, they have now issued an equally welcome anthol- 
ogy of modern French prose. They start with Anatole France 
(born 1844) and end with the Comtesse de Noailles (born 1870). 
A second part, beginning with Péguy, and including such recent 


writers as Raymond Radiguet and Jean Fayard, is promised. 
The editors have contributed a brief but interesting preface, 
and carefully compiled accounts of the life and works of each 
author. They are to be congratulated on a sound and scholarly 
piece of work. 


La France Laborieuse. 
Nelson.) 

Mr. Roe, who is lecturer in French in the University of 
St. Andrews, has compiled this book with a twofold object: to 
make the reader familiar with the vocabulary of French trade 
and industry, and to put before him some of the most character- 
istic aspects of France considered as a nation of manufacturers 
and traders. These objects Mr. Roe has achieved with most 
commendable success. A brief, but very good, introduction 
prepares the way for a number of extracts, mainly drawn from 
recently published books arranged under the following headings : 
“Les Français,” ‘Commerçants et Industriels,” “ Le Com- 
merce,” “ L'’Industrie,” ‘‘ Les Transports,” “ La Banque et la 
Bourse,” * Aperçus sur les Colonies.” The book has a glossary, 
but no notes. It is of general interest, but should be specially 
welcome for use in classes with a commercial and economic bias. 


Les Schweighaeuser et la Chaire de Littérature Grecque de Stras- 


Edited by Dr. F. C. Rog. (2s. 6d. 


bourg (1770-1885). By C. PFISTER. (3s. net. Paris: 
Société d'Edition: Les Belles Lettres. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

French Grammar : Rhymes and Rules, Verb Maps. By E. J. 


NEVE. (1s. 9d. Parkstone, Dorset: W. H. Brown, Crown 
Library.) 

André Maurois : Portrait d'une Actrice (Mrs. Siddons) : Being 
an Extract from Méipe. Edited by E.G. LEGRAND. (2s. 6d. 


Cambridge University Press.) 
Gute Geister. By W. Vresrer. Edited by Prof. E. G. GUDDE. 


(5s. net. New York and London : Oxford University Press.) 
Simple Italian Lessons. By A. MARINONI and L. A. PASSARELLI. 
(3s. Od. Harrap.) 


Un Pedagogo Terrible o El Vientre de una Revolucion (Episodtas 
Novelescos y Novelisticos de una Etapa de Vida Nacional). 
By S. NuseEz. Primera Parte. ($3.00. Quito, Ecuador : 
Imprenta de Nestor Romero Diaz.) 

Phonetics without Symbols : French Phonetics for Schools. By 
G. C. BatEMAN. Third Edition. (1s. Heffer.) 

Daudet. Contes Alsaciens et Provençaux. Chosen and Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by R. ScortT. 
(1s. Gd. Oxford University Press.) 


MUSIC ° 


Invertible Counterpoint and Canon. By Prof. C. H. KITSON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by H. C. CoLLeEs. 
(30s. net. Macmillan.) 

The Middlesex Book of Verse: Collected Poems by Students of 
the Middlesex Education Committee's Secondary Schools. 
(4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Nets to Catch the Wind. By ELINOR WYLIE. (38. 6d. Knopf.) 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics : Fyrom the Original Texts. Chosen, 
Edited, and Arranged by N. AULT. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Children’s Shakespeare : Scenes from the Plays, with Intro- 
ductory Readings, Arranged as Continuous Readers, with 
Questions, and Exercises in Composition. Twelfth Night. 


Third Edition. 
In Five Volumes. Vol. IV. 


The Winter's Tale. The Taming of the Shrew. Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark. (8d. each. Macmillan.) 
Sheridan's School for Scandal. Edited by E. M. JEBB. (ts. 6d. 


Clarendon Press.) 

Wordsworth. The Prelude. Books I, II, and Parts of V and NII. 
Edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE. (Is. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Shakespeare. Othello. Edited by D. J. Donovan. The Second 
Part of King Henry IV. °Edited by A. J. F. CoLtins. (33. 
each. University Tutorial Press.) 

Singing Games: Crock of Gold. Wayland, Wayland, Shoe Me My 
Mare. The Gentle Squire. The Busy Lass. By ELEANOR 
FaRJEON. (6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by H. C. 
Cot_LeEs. Third Edition. In Five Volumes. Vols. I, II, and 
III. (30s. net each. Macmillan.) 

Still More Old Rhymes with New Tunes. 
TERRY. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Nelson's Music Practice. Junior Teachers’ Book. 2s. 9d. Nelson.) 


Composed by R. R. 


Iwo Hundred Tunes for Sight Singing in all the Major and 
Minor Keys, together with Twelve Rounds. By C. S. LANG. 
(2s. Od. net. Deane.) 

Practical Hints for Singers. 
Epworth Press.) 

Farewell of Boris and Death of Boris as sung by Chaliapine. 
Cat. No. D.B.934. (8s. 6d. His Master’s Voice Gramophone 
Co.) 

Some Famous Symphonies: How to Understand Them, with 
their Story and Simple Analysis, Reference also to Gramophone 
Records. By J. F. Porte. Series I. Containing Eight 
Articles dealing with Works of Beethoven, Berlioz, Borodin, 
Brahms, Chausson, Dvorak, and Elgar. Series II. Con- 
taining Eight Articles dealing with Works of César, Franck, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Stanford, and 
Tchaikovsky. (Complete in Cloth, or two Series separately 
in paper covers, 48. 6d. net. Reeves.) 

(Continued on page 116) 


By G. Dopps. (2s. Gd. net. The 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The first instalment of 
the class-lists of the Cambridge School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in December last shows that 4,280 
candidates were entered at centres in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Europe. There were in addition 9,261 candidates entered 
for these two examinations at centres overseas. Of the candi- 
dates at home centres, 771 boys and 652 girls gained School 
Certificates, 103 boys and 55 girls obtaining Honours. The 
conditions for complete exemption from the previous examination 
were Satisfied by 158 boys and 88 girls. In the Junior Local 
Examination 553 bovs and 464 girls gained certificates, 66 bovs 
and 17 girls gaining Honours. The class-lists of overseas candi- 
dates will be issued later. 
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BLACKIE’S 
_ LONGER FRENCH TEXTS 


From Modern French Literature. 
Printed in large type. 
With Brief Notes, Questionnaire, 
Vocabulary 
Price ls. each. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 


QUATRE CONTES. By Hexry BorpveEaux. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. by E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L., Bradford Grammar 


Phrase-List, and 


School. 

The stories are “Le Curé de Lanslevillard,” “ Un Crime aux 
Manceuvres,”’ “ Les Amateurs de Spectacle,” * Le Miracle du Froid 
et Chaud.” 


LA NOUVELLE CROISADE DES ENFANTS. By HENRY 
BORDEAUX. Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic. és L. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 

COLOMBA. By Prosper MÉRIMÉE. (Abridged.) With 
Notes and Vocabulary by F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., Ph.D., Lic. ès L. 

Full List on application. 


Just Published 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF FRENCH 
HISTORY 


By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D., B. és L. 


With eight plates and numerous Illustrations and Maps 
in the text. 2s. gd. 


A succinct but readable textbook, dealing with the history of France 
from the earliest times to 1927. A brief but valuable bibliography is 
provided ; also an appendix containing the names and dates of the 
Kings and Emperors of France and the Presidents of the Republie ; 
and Gencalogical Tables of the Bourbons and Bonapartes. 


Just Published . 
AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
FRENCH PHONETICS 


By E. E. UNWIN, M.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, West Ham Secondary School 
With Introduction by Dr. G. F. BURNESS, B.A. 


Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Headmaster of West Ham Secondary 
School. 


Cloth Boards. Price 2s. 


ROB ROY. Sir WALTER Scott. With Glossary. 


ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduction by HERBERT 
ARTHUR EVANS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


SOUTHEY. THE LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction 
and Notes. By Davip Frew, B.A 


FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 
Author of * Ancient Man in Britain,” ‘‘ Ancient Civilizations,” &c. 


With sixteen full-page Plates and many Illustrations in 
the Text. Cloth boards. 3s. net. 


BLACKIE’s LIST 


OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD 


With Introductions and generally with Notes. 
RECENT VOLUMES 
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BLACKIE’S 
LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS 


Characteristic selections from well-known French writers, 
of sufficient length to be interesting in themselves, as well 
as representative, as far as possible, of the work of the 
several authors. Each book consists of from 40 to 64 
pages, including a biographical and critical note, text, and 
explanatory notes. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED 


VIE ET OPINIONS DE THOMAS GRAINDORGE. By 
TAINE. Extraits. Fdited by E. J. A. GROVES B. és L., Lic.és L. 
Issued only with Vocabuliry. 9d. 


LA PETIT BaVeGro.. By Macé. Edited bv E. J. A. 
GROVES, B. ès L.. Lic. ès I., Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar 
School. Is:ucd only with V ocabulary, 


Full List on application 


New Edition, with Questions and Retranslations 


DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH FUR 
ANFANGER 


By ALFRED OSWALD, F.R.S.E. 


Principal Lecturer and Master of Method, Modern Languages Depirtment, 
Provincial Tr: uning College, Glasgow ; Author of ‘A Practical German 


Composition,” ©“ A Sclection of German Idioms and Proverbs.” 
With Questions and Retranslations, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. 2s. 6d. 


A collection of easy graduated reading lessons in continucus German 
prose and poetry, suitable for use in the first year, after some lessons in 
the rudiments of the language. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


for General School Examinations 


By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L. 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. gd. 


This book has been written to meet the difficulties encountercd in 
preparing pupils for the London General School Examination, the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate, the Joint Matriculation Board, and 
other similar examinations. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


2s. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. W. A. 


BROCKINGTON, M.A. 
ENGLISH PASTORALS. Epmunp K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GREEK HEROES. § Introduc- 
tion by DAvIp FREw, B.A. 
ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir WALTER Scott. Intro- 


duction by DAvip FREw, B.A. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
From Early Egypt and Babylonia to the Decline of Rome 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 12 full-page Plates, and other Illustrations, Maps, 
Time-charts, and Test Questions for Individual Study. 


Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 
** A sprightly story of the ancient world from early Egypt to the decline 
of Rome told in short paragraphs and supplemented with some excellent 
illustrations.""—Times Educational Supplement. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Story of the Roads. By C. H. HARTMANN. (78. 6d. net. 
Routledge.) 


Mr. Hartmann’s intention has been to provide for any one 
who may be interested in the subject a brief but fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the history of roads from the earliest times to 
the present day—from the rough pre-Roman tracks down to the 
“calamity of railways’’ and the coming of the motor-car. 
We think the author has succeeded admirably. The book is to 
be commended, not only to the general reader, but also to teachers 
of history. It is one of those companion volumes which supple- 
ment: the regular course suggestively. It is also the right kind 
of book to give asa prize. The illustrations are capital. 


Physical Training, Games, and Athletics in Elementary Schools: 
a Text-book for Training College Students. By M. B. 
Davis. (7s. 6d. net cloth; 6s. net paper. Allen & Unwin.) 


Miss Davies presents her reader with a comprehensive review 
and explanation of the work in comparatively few ‘pages. 
Although concentrated, yet the book is pleasant reading and 
the subject matter is clearly and logically explained. There is 
perhaps little new in the book, and the author’s views run 
rather on stereotyped lines, but the work should prove of value 
to those students who wish to obtain a clear insight into the 
orthodox methods of physical training in this country. With 
regard to controversial matters,such as the value of competitions, 
the desirability of awarding trophies and prizes, physical training 
for girls, Miss Davies contributes some common-sense views 
and at the same time preserves an easy tolerance which leads 
one to suppose that she considers the various opinions of really 
little account to others, and that the theories are at all times 
subservient to the example set by the teachers. In my opinion, 
the chapter on “ The Value and Use of Breaks ” and the eight 
chapters dealing with games and athletics are deserving of 
special mention, though the paragraphs on football require 
revising. A valuable list of standard tests and useful hints on 
dancing are given, but the article on swimming serves only 
those schools which are well provided with bathing facilities, 
and no hints are given to the majority of teachers who, working 
in rural areas, are forced to work under extremely bad conditions. 
It is unfortunate that the work is not provided with more 
illustrations, and again much is left to be desired in the quality 
of the binding. 


Stepping Stones to Cricket, Football, and Hockey: for School 
Use. By D. MacCuaig. (2s. Longmans.) 

The object of this small book is described in its title, but 
excellent though the motive and the games described may be, 
obvious criticism is that the games give no indication of being 
progressive, and furthermore the limited number described are 
insufficient to provide teachers with a scheme which will carry 
them over any length of time. It may have been the intention 
of the author, however, that the games given may merely serve 
as examples for a more comprehensive scheme. The games are 
well described and clearly illustrated. 


A Book of Games for Rangers and Cadets. Compiled and Invented 
by R. Tyacke. Second Edition. (1s. R. Tyacke, 6 Royal 
Mansions, Croydon.) 

The title of this booklet does not clearly indicate the nature 
of its contents, for in these days a book on games generally 
Suggests out-of-door and vigorous activities. The games 
described, however, are of the “ parlour ” variety and are 
designed more for the training of the brain than the body. 
They will prove an interesting diversion for evenings, although 
at our present stage of vigorous womanhood we are not certain 
that many of the games will make much appeal to the girls of 
the age for whom they are intended. ‘‘ Games on Local Know- 
ledge and Citizenship ” and ‘‘ Games of Intelligence ’’ should 
prove of considerable use to teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools when it is desired to introduce the game system into 
the geography and history lessons, and, in fact, many of the 
games described in the book may provide the teacher with 
interesting ideas. 


Glove Making at Home: with Diagrams for all Styles and 
Stitchings. By FRANCES A. STAITE. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an interesting and thoroughly practical presentation 
of the subject. Details in the choice of leathers, method of 
cutting out and handling of different parts when putting the 
glove together, all tend to give the worker confidence in dealing 
with her material. And should any fault occur they would 
enable her to realize the cause and apply the remedy. The 
section on the history of glove-making is exceptionally good, 
but indeed the whole book impresses one with the writer’s 


interest in and knowledge of her subject, and is calculated to 
inspire a similar enthusiasm in its readers. Rather more illus- 
trations of the various processes described might have been 
given with advantage, e.g. joining the fourchette to the finger, 
page 39, the glover’s knot, page 40, &c. And some of the illus- 
trations that are given might have been used more frequently, 
e.g. when describing the method of putting in the thumb, page 
35—'‘ the stitching is begun at the lowest point in the thumb 
hole, viz. Iı .. . continue to 2, and then on to 3” &c. Not 
until page 57 do we find a diagram with these points marked 
referring to a glove with piqué seams, but also applicable to 
the previous method. Even with these omissions “ Glove 
Making at Home ” can be thoroughly recommended. 


Aids to Catering. By E. E. F. SHIRRAS. 
Lares et Penates, or, The Home of the Future. 


(5s. net. Dent.) 
By H. J. 


BIRSTINGL. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Proper Relationship Between Man and the Other Animals. By 
E. BELL. (2d. Animals’ Friend Office.) 

Superiority in the Lower Animals. By E. Bett. (2d. Animals’ 


Friend Office.) 

Careers and Vocational Training : a Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. (18s.6d. Women's 
Employment Publishing Co.) 

The Future Development and Functions of the Oxford Department 
of Botany : An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford on November 22, 1927. By Prof. A. G. 
TANSLEY. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Teaching of the Life Sciences. (7d. York: Friends’ Guild 
of Teachers, Bootham School.) 

Transvaal University College (University of South A frica) Calendar, 
1927. (Pretoria: Wallachs’ Printing and Publishing Co.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 52. Report 
of a Committee on the Selection of Pictures for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1926. 
Vol. IV. Education: Summary Tables—Elementary Edu- 
cation—Children’s Care—Special Schools, Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools and Places of Detention—Accom- 
modation and Attendance in Elementary Schools, and 
Employment of Children—Higher Education—Technical 
Trade, and Evening Education, Day Continuation Schools, 
and Juvenile Unemployment Centres—General—The Se- 
condary Schools of London, Memorandum by Dr. F. S. 


Boas. (rs. King.) 
Board of Education. Examinations in Art, Rules and Syllabuses 
for, 1928. Rules 11. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas 
and Diagrams. 1928. Edited by A. S. Brown and G. G. 
Brown. Thirty-fourth edition. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 

University College and University College Hospital Medical 
School, London. The First Rickman Godlee Lecture. The 
Co-operation of Nations. By the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
CECIL OF CHELWOOD. (Is. net» University of London Press.) 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 71. The Early Church and 
Social Life (The First Three Centuries): a Selected Biblio- 
graphy. Compiled by N. H. Baynes. (1s. net. 6d. to 


members. Bell.) 
(Continued on page 118) 


Two centenaries of literary interest are being celebrated in 
PuBLIC LECTURES AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, during 
February. Dr. E. A. Baker is giving a course of three lectures 
on George Meredith and Prof. J. G. Robertson a course of four 
lectures on Henrik Ibsen. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary of the College. 

+ * s 

An exhibition indicating the possible utilization of Overseas 
Empire Timbers in industry will be held at the Exhibition 
Pavilion of the Imperial Institute from February 3 to April 30. 
This exhibition is the second of a series arranged to direct atten- 
tion to specific resources of the Empire with the object of 
increasing the usage of Empire raw materials in this country. 

+ s * 

The Sixteenth Annual Conference of Educational Associations 
was attended by over 3,000 persons. The address of Sir Michael 
Sadler, together with those delivered at the other meetings held 
during this week of Conferences, will be included in the Report 
which is now being compiled and will shortly be ready for 
publication. Orders [for the Report (price 4s. 6d., post free) 
should be sent to the Conference Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. b. 
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A Selection from 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS ON PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICS. By sir 
RICHARD GREGORY and H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 
6s. 6d. Also in parts. 


Parts I and II. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS. 28. 6d. 


Parts I, II, and III. FUNDAMENTAL MEASUREMENTS, 
HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT. 3s. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV. FUNDAMENTAL MEASURE- 
MENTS, HybDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS, HEAT, 
LIGHT. 4s. 6d. 


Part III. HEAT. Is. gd. 

Parts III and IV. HEAT AND LIGHT. 2s. gd. 

Parts III, IV, and V. Heat, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 3s. 
Part IV. LIGHT. Is. gd. 

Parts IV and V. LIGHT AND SOUND. 2s. 6d. 


Parts VI, VII, and VIII. MAGNETISM, Static ELEC- 
TRICITY, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 38. 


EVERYDAY PHYSICS. ByH.E. HADLEY, 
B.Sc. Complete, 6s. 6d. Section I. Fundamental 
Principles, 2s. 6d. ; Sections II-IV. Sound, Heat, and 
oes 2s. 6d. ; Section V. Magnetism and Electricity, 

s. Od. 


MANUAL OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 


INTERMEDIATE COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS. sy sir A. SCHUSTER, 


F.R.S., and Prof. C. H. LEES, F.R.S. 6s. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. sy 3. 
DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.M.E., and S. G. STARLING, 
B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 18s. Also in parts : Dynamics, 6s. ; 
Heat, Light, and Sound, 7s. 6d.; Magnetism and 
Electricity, 5s.; Heat, 4s. 6d. ; Light and Sound, 
4s. 6d. ; Heat and Light, 6s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL 


PHYSICS. By Prof. H. S. ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc. 
and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. 10s. 6d. Part I. 
Properties of Matter. 4s. Parts II „III, and IV. Sound, 
Light, and Heat. 4s. Parts I and IV. 5s. Part IV. 
1s. 9d. Parts V and VI. Magnetism and Electricity. 


48. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR BEGINNERS. By H. E. HADLEY, 


B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR STUDENTS. By H. E. HADLEY, 


B.Sc. 7s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELEC- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By Prot. 


S. P. THOMPSON, F.R.S. New Edition. 5s. 6d. 


JUNIOR GRADE SCIENCE. An intro. 


ductory Course of Physics and Chemistry. By 
GEORGE A. WATSON, A.R.C.Sc. 3s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. A Practical Course for Middle 


Forms. By Sir RICHARD GREGORY and A. T. 
SIMMONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), with the assistance of 
F. W. HODGES, B.Sc. (Lond.). 4s. 6d. 


CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. sy 


G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. Part I, 2s. 6d.; Parts I 
and II, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 6d.; Part III, 2s. 6d.; 
Parts II and III, 3s. 6d.; Parts I-III, 4s. 6d.; Parts 
III and IV, 3s. 6d.; Part IV, The Metals, 2s. 6d.; 
Parts I-IV, 6s. 6d.; Part V, Organic Chemistry, 3s. ; 
Part VI, Physical (In Preparation). 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN CHEMIS- 


TRY. By G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. 3s. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. sy J.BRUCE, 


Ph.D., and H. HARPER, A.R.C.Sc. 4s. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND 


An Introduction to 
the Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern 
Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMIS- 


TRY. Adapted from “ A Treatise on Physical Chemis- 
.’ By HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc., Professor of 
Physical Chemistry, Princeton University. 16s. net. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. 


Vol. I, 4s. 6d. ; Vol. II, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof. J. B. COHEN, F.R.S. Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 
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SCIENCE 


Sugar. By the late G. MARTINEAU. 
(3s. net. Pitman.) 

The fact that this book has now reached its fifth edition 
renders it unnecessary for us to describe its good qualities at 
length. Those who know other volumes in this attractive series 
will realize that we could give the present book no higher praise 
than to describe it as primus inter pares. The present edition 
has been revised by Mr. F. C. Eastick, director of the Martineau’s 
Refinery, and includes a record of the establishment of the beet 
industry in England. Statistics have also been brought up to 
date as far as possible. As we have said on previous occasions, 
we feel that these little books are admirably suited to the school 
science library, where they form a useful complement to the 
more formal text-books. 


A System of Qualitative Analysis for the Rave Elements. By 
Prof. A. A. Noyes and Prof. W. C. Bray. (21s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

In the above book the authors present the results of thirty 
years’ experimental research upon a system of qualitative 
analysis that includes nearly all the metal-forming elements and 
makes possible their detection when present in quantities as 
small as one or two milligrams, even when associated with other 
elements. It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the 
amazing chemical skill evidenced throughout the volume, but 
to those science teachers who wish to put their more advanced 
students on to a course of inorganic chemistry rather different 
from the usual type, the book will be of great value. Particularly 
for boys and girls who stay on at school after the higher certificate 
for a few terms, some of the work here described will provide 
excellent training in analytical technique, while for university 
courses the usefulness of such work is obvious. Considerable 
originality is shown in the methods adopted, and a verv useful 
feature is a concise table of the reactions of the elements given 
at the end of the book. 


Elementary Chemistry. By Prof. N. N. Evans. (4s. 6d.) Labora- 
tory Manual to Accompany Elementary Chemistry. By 
Prof. N. N. Evans and M. C. C. McFErE. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A pleasant book, quite adaptable to elementary courses in 

English schools. The author does not claim any particular 

originality, but his selection and description of facts are both 

excellent. A certain amount of history is included, and, as is 
usual in American text-books, the accounts given of manu- 
facturing processes are accurate and up to date. The Laboratory 

Manual is unusually good, and we recommend science teachers 

to examine both books carefully. 


An Introduction to Chemistry : For Lower Forms of Secondary 
Schools. By J. Morris. (3s. Methuen.) 

Mr. Morris has the happy gift of presenting his subject attrac- 
tively. The present book, which is intended for boys and girls 
who are beginning the study of chemistry, is undoubtedly one 
of the best on the market. It is the kind of book which children 
will read for pleasure, and we imagine that many a teacher will 
find that his set has read the whole book through within a few 
days of its introduction. Mr. Morris has now provided for 
beginners, and, in his “ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry,” for 
school certificate candidates; is it too much to hope that he 
may next find leisure in which to write a book for the use of 
higher certificate candidates ? He says that for many years he 
has found that the best approach to the subject is along historical 
lines, and we feel that a higher certificate text-book treated in 
this way would receive a hearty welcome. 


Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By Prof. Sir J. WALKER: 
Tenth Edition. (16s. net. Macmillan.) 

It is now twenty-nine years since Walker's “ Physical 
Chemistry ” first made its appearance, and of the vast army of 
present workers in this field it must be true to say that the 
majority received their early training from the pages of Sir 
James’ book. In our opinion, it is still easily the best book of 
its kind. So many text-books of physical chemistry are sheer 
masses of mathematics with a chemical veneer that it is a real 
pleasure to turn to Walker and find chemistry holding the first 
place with mathematics a dutiful handmaid. We cannot help 
feeling that, for the beginner at least, chemical principles should 
be stated, and chemical theory established, with as little mathe- 
matics as the circumstances necessitate. Chemical entities and 
mathematical entities are by no means the same, and the danger 
of a too mathematical treatment is that the chemist may lose 
touch with chemical reality. Although Sir James does not say 
it in so many words, he obviously believes that chemistry is a 
thing of the test-tube rather than of the calculus, a point of 
view with which we are in unqualified agreement. Let us use 


Revised by F. C. Eastick. 


mathematics as a servant by all means, but let us think chemi- 
cally. If any recommendation of Sir James’ book is necessary 
at the present day, we mav say that, in our considered opinion, 
the more it is used by elementary students the better chemists 
we shall see in the next generation. 


Elementary Physical Chemistry: Adapted from a Treatise on 
Physical Chemistry. By Prof. H. S. TAYLOR. (16s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

This book has been adapted from the two-volume “ Treatise 
on Physical Chemistry ’’ which appeared under the author's 
editorship a few years ago. The general lines are those of the - 
larger treatise, but the detail is reduced and the treatment is 
rather more elementary. A knowledge of the elements of the 
differential and integral calculus is assumed, and the book is 
too advanced for school use. 


Pascal : The Man and The Message. By R.H.Sottavu. (ros. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

The story of Pascal’s religious experience is not without 
interest to followers of science, who remember Pascal mainly 
for his work on the barometer. Mr. Soltau gives us a sympathetic 
study of the great Frenchman, and his book may be recommended 
to ‘“ those who, troubled by scientific doubt, wish to see how 
one of the greatest scientific and mathematical minds of all 
times found in Christianity the peace and enlightenment which 
he had failed to find in scientific research.”’ 


The Phase Rule and its Applications. By Prof. A. FINDLAY" 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Largely Re-written. (10s. 6d. net“ 
Longmans.) 

All teachers of chemistry know Findlay’s “ Phase Rule,” 
which has now reached its sixth edition at the age of twenty-three. 
It would be almost impertinent of us to praise a book which 
has now become a classic, and we will, therefore, merely direct 
attention to some of the changes which have been made for 
the new edition. Perhaps the most important is the inclusion 
of an additional chapter on the practical applications of equili- 
brium diagrams, from which the student may realize the in- 
dustrial importance of what may otherwise seem to him a 
rather abstruse branch of academic chemistry. The chapters 
which deal with equilibria in one and two component svstems 
have been re-cast, re-arranged, and, to a considerable extent, 
re-written. In order to keep the size of the book within reason- 
able limits, the chapter on the equilibrium between iron, carbon 
monoxide, and carbon dioxide, which appeared in previous 
editions, has been omitted. As usual, the book has been well 
and carefully printed, and we wish it many more years of useful 
life. 


Classics of Modern Science (Copernicus to Pasteur). Edited by 
Prof. W. S. KNICKERBOCKER. (18s. net. Knopf.) 

Evolution. By Prof. E. W. MacBripe. An Introauction to 
Biology. By Prof. W. J. DAKIN. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Experimental Science. II. Chemistry. By S. E. BROWN. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Food and Health: an Introduction to the Study of Diet. By 
(Mrs.) A. BARBARA CALLOW. (28. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Wireless Principles and Practice. 
net. Longmans.) 

The Elements of Economic Geology. By Prof. J. W. GREGORY. 
(ros. net. Methuen.) 

Common British Wild Flowers Easily Named. By T. E. WALTHAM. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Here’s Health to You! A Physiology for Boys and Girls, with 
Special Reference to Alcohol. By MARGARET BAKER. (Paper 
Cover, Is. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. The Author, Beacon Field, 
Weston Road, Runcorn, Cheshire. London Agent: James, 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row.) 

The Etruscans. By D. RANDALL-MACIVER. (6s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

History of Science Teaching in England. By D. M. TURNER. 
(7s. od. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Shell Life: An Introduction to the British Mollusca. 
STEP. New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Living Machinery : Six Lectures Delivered before a " Juvenile 


By Dr. L. S. PALMER. (18s. 


By E. 


Auditory’’ at the Royal Institution, Christmas, 1926. By 
Prof. A. V. HILL. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Footprints of Early Man. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (58. net. 


Blackie.) 
Test Examinations in Chemistry. Arranged by F. M. OLDHAM. 
(rs. 3d. Methuen.) 
(Continued on page 120) 
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FOR ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Supplies can be obtained at the shortest notice. Complete stocks of 
School Books—also Stationery and Furniture of consistent high quality 
—supplied with the utmost care and promptitude. No better value 
or service is possible. 


AT ESAVIAN HOUSE, every school requisite is manufactured and stored. The 
School Stationery is made from British Materials of guaranteed excellence. The 
paper is a superior grade writing paper suitable for the most exacting requirements. 

he Exercise Books, Science Books, Music Books, Nature Note Books, Drawing 
Books and Paper, Examination Paper, Foolscap, Loose Leaf Devices, Registers, 
and Mark Books are all in stock for urgent orders. The prices are competitive 
—excellent Exercise Books from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


All miscellaneous requisites such as Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Rubber, Ink, Globes, 
Mathematical Instruments, Blackboards, Easels, Duplicating Apparatus and 
materials, Filing Cabinets, Handwork, Kindergarten materials, &c., supplied from 
stock. 

The Book Department is in charge of a highly-qualified manager of great experience, 
and customers can rely upon their orders being executed with speed and accuracy. 


School Outfitting—orders for Blazers, Dresses, Tunics, Blouses, Hats, Caps, Hat 
Bands, Ties, Badges, &c., promptly carried through. Samples and prices will 
. be gladly sent for comparison when desired. 


Catalogues of all Departments are issued—Stationery, Text 
Books, Library Books, Furniture, Handwork, Kinder- 
garten, Outfitting, Chemicals and Chemical 
Apparatus, and Sports—any of which 

will be forwarded free 
to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


CWO OD ESTABLISHED 1870 CWO 


I 20 


Matriculation Physics. Heat, Light, and Sound. By Dr. R. W. 
STEWART and J. Don. Second Edition. (7s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Natural History: Animals—an Illustrated Who's Who of the 
Animal World. By G. JENNISON. (128. 6d. net. Black.) 

Geology Manual: an Instruction and Laboratory Manual for 
Beginners. By Prof. R. M. Frerp. Part I. Physic 
Geology. (12s. 6d. net. Princeton University Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press.) 

The Weather: an Introduction to Climatology. By Dr. C. E. P. 
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The Corridors of Time. III. Peasants and Potters. 
and Kings. By H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEURE. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Emergent Evolution and the Social. 
(2s. 6d. net. Ixegan Paul.) 

Man a Machine: in Answer to a Romantical and Unscientific 
Treatise Written by Sig. Eugenio Rignano and Entitled 
“ Man Not a Machine.” By J. NEEDHAM. (2s. Gd. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Ramblines of a Bird Lover. 


IV. Priests 
(5s. net each. 


By Prof. W. M. WHEELER. 


By Dr.C. E. RaAvEN. (ros. 6d. 


Brooks. (6d. Benn.) net. Hopkinson.) 
Archimedes, or The Future of Physics. By L. L. WHYTE. (28. 6d. | Everyday Electricity. By J. R. Lunt. (7s. New York: Mac- 
net. Kegan Paul.) miljan.) 
Varia 


Free lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, will be given on 
Saturday afternoons at 3.30 throughout the term, at the 
Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E. 

* + * 


The Professional Classes Aid Council has issued an urgent 
appeal for funds. £6,500 is required to provide the assistance 
required by thoroughly deserving cases in which there is hope 
of a restoration of earning capacity. Donations will be welcomed 
by the Council at 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 

: + + * 


The Royal Institute of Public Health has arranged a course of 
lectures on ‘' Problems of Forensic Medicine for the Hilary 
Term. The lectures will be given on Wednesdays at 4.30 p.m., 
in the Lecture Hall, The Institute, 37 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


Admission free. 
* + + 


Arrangements have been completed between the directors of 
the Wembley Stadium and Greyhound Racing Company and 
the National Playing Fields Association for the use of the 
Wembley Stadium as a playing field for schoolchildren of the 


London area. 
* * + 


The RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMY announces a 
performance on Saturday, February 4, at 3.15 p.m., at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, N.W. 1. Tickets and further 
information may be obtained from the Book Department, 
46 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 

* * * 

The late Sir Arthur Everett Shipley, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, left £5,500 to Christ's College, for the endowment of 
a Fellowship, and {100 to the Master of Christ’s College for 
maintaining the flower boxes and flowers at the windows of the 
Court Side of the Master's Lodge. 


A course of ten public lectures on “ Christ as the Centre of 
Universal History,” arranged by the Anthroposophical Society 
in Great Britain, commenced on January 29 at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, N.W. 1. The course will continue 
on Sunday evenings at 6.30 p.m., until April 1. Admission free. 


* * + 


A new book by Dr. Fosdick is on the point of publication by the 
Student Christian Movement, under the title, ‘“ A Pilgrimage 
to Palestine.” Dr. Fosdick recently spent four months in the 
Near East and this book is the outcome. He says that he found 
his visit to the Holy Land exceptionally illuminating in under- 
standing the Bible, and he feels that his experience may be of 
value to a wider circle. 

+ * + 


A course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Art of Music in Different 
Periods’ is announced by the Redford College for Wumen, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 4. The course commenced on January 26 
and is to be continued on February 2, 9, 16, 23, and March 1, at 
the College at 5.15 p.m. Sir Richard Terry, Sir Hugh Allen, 
Mr. W. I. Turner, Mr. H. Craxton, and Mr. G. T. Shaw will 
each give one lecture. Admission by ticket, free on application. 

* + * 


The next Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health™ 


will be held in the City of Dublin from Wednesday, August 15, 
to Monday, August 20, 1928, on the invitation of the Government 
of the Irish Free State, together with the cordial support of the 
University of Dublin, the National University of lreland, the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Ireland, and the 
Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. Delegates are being invited from 
the Government, the Municipalities, and other public bodies and 
universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as from 
France, Belgium, Italy, the United States of America, &c. 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize in the January Competition is awarded to 
“ Lascella,”’ proxime accessit, ‘‘ Chardonne.”’ 


The winner of the December Competition was Mr. 
Irvine Gray, B.A., Les Princes, Marché au Lait, Antwerp, 
Belgium. 

We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Lascella, Chardonne, Blackheath, Beetle, J. B., 
Borderer, Agricola, Urbanus, Olim, 383, H. S. W., 
Selah, Winton, G. E. F., Dane, Wehmut, S. L.C., 
Inexperta, A. L. E., Cadwal, An unsigned entry 
beginning: Pass us not by, Holy Mary, Cormac, 
A. K. M., Yendu, Gael, Bodley, E. M. S. Undine, 
Copt, Merlusina, Gemini, Rosenkavalier. 


A POEM BY KARL BRÖGER 


Geh nicht vorüber, Maria | 

Kehr bei uns ein | 

Wir haben noch nicht vergessen : 
Das Höchste ist Mutter sein. 
Geh nicht vorüber, Maria ! 

Wir sind so allein. 


Über die Schluchten von Häusern, 
darin wir verschollen sind, 

weht doch nur einmal im Jahre 
köstlłicher Weihnachtswind, 
haucht um uns zärtlich 

wie Atem von deinem Kind. 


Die wir verloren und arm 

durch Schatten und Schauer gehn, 
müssen immer verzückt 

nach dem Stern der VerheiBung sehn. 
Wann wird er leuchtend 

auch uns zu Häupten stehn ? 


Geh nicht vorüber, Maria ! 
Kehr bei uns ein ! 

Wir können nur immer denken : 
Das höchste ist: Mutter sein ! 
Geh nicht vorüber, Maria ! 

Wir sind so allein. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ LASCELLA ” 


Pass not by, O Mary! 
Stay, be our guest, 

Not vet have we forgotten 
That Motherhood is best. 

Pass not by, O Mary ! 
We are the loneliest. 


Where we unknown lie hidden 
Under roofs high up piled, 
Just once a year there wanders 
The Christmas wind so mild, 
As if around us floated 
The sweet breath of thy Child. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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“A Competent Guide” 


s A Service to Parents ’”’ 


This is the description given 
by The Schoolmaster of 


CAREERS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By A. A. BARLING Ap ede of Pensions) and R. R. MARTIN (Higher 
Executive Officer, H 
The most complete and authoritative guide to a tments in the 
Civil Service published since the post-war reorganization. 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF COMMERCE 


By H. L. CARRAD, B.A., Hons. (Iond.), and I. OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. 


geet 
A scholarly a and interesting presentation covering the “ Commerce” 
syllabuses of Royal Society of Arts and other public examining bodies. 
Part I AA, 2s. 6d.: Part II (Advanced), 28, 6d. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
With reference to the 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
By D. E. WILLINGTON, B.Com., F.R.G.S. (Fellow of the Royal Economic 


Society. 

An =< 5 OE Geography of the British Empire, with a brief survey 
of the Economic Geography of the world. Suitable for Day and Evening 
Schools, and for candidates for preliminary professional ane 5 


ELEMENTARY BOOK- KEEPING 


By R. GLYNNE WILLIAMS, A. C.A., “ Institute” Prizeman (Institute 
o Chartered Accountants), “Allan Cookson’’ Prizeman (Liverpool 

y of Chartered Accountants). 
A thorough exposition of Book-keeping principles and practice. Covers 
syllabuses in Book-keeping of the Royal Society of Arts, don Chamber 
of Commerce, etc. 6s. 6d. 


Write for full Catalogue of Gregg publications to 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Ltd., 


36-38 Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS 


BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Careers for Girls 


By ELEANOR PAGE. 2s. 


s Ws contains many hints that parents will find of real value.” — Morning 
ost. 


Physical Training, Games, and 
Athletics in Elementary Schools 


By MABEL DAVIES, Lecturer in Physical Training at the 
North Wales Training College, Bangor. 
Students’ Edition, 6s. Library Edition, 7s. 6d. 


` “ The subject is dealt with ron dat Bet Shar =~ comprehensively from a 
great many points of view.” —Teachers’ 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 


By HOMER LANE. 5s. 
Introduction by the Bishop of Liverpool. 


Weather Observations and 
Aids to Forecasting 


By DONALD W. HORNER, F.R.A:S. 
With Diagrams. Limp, 2s.6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Sets out clearly what may be done in schools and by amateurs in 
weather observation.’’—Teachers’ World. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has been improved in 
certain details, and now 
gives better value than ever. 


Prices : 
With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.”’—The Journal of Education. 


“ The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 


“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 


is certainly suitable for capai in 


the surveying profession 
—Education. 


Sent on approval to any 
teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W. ı 
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And as we poor, lost mortals 
In fear and shadow go, 

We look to see, entranced, 
The star of promise glow. 
Ah, when will its soft radiance 
Shine out o’er us below ? 


Pass not by, O Marv! 
Stay ! be our guest. 
Must we not ever ponder 
How Motherhood is best ? 
Pass not by, O Mary! 
We are the loneliest. 


We do not wish readers to take this month’s classification 
too exactly. All the entries are so good, and when a version 
is weak in one place, it is sure to have such delightful 
phrasing elsewhere that classification is very dithcult. 
There certainly is descent from No. 1 to No. 31, but it is 
so gradual as to be at times almost imperceptible. 


We greatly admire ‘‘ Chardonne’s’’ poem; there is a 
quietness about it that is the very essence of the subject. 
In all ages quietness has been the keynote of such songs : 
witness our own English medieval poem : 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


If no competitor had succeeded beautifully in the original 
form, ‘‘ Chardonne,’’ with another form, would have taken 
our prize. We quote his poem : 


Pass us not by, Mary ! 

Come under our roof-tree ! 
We have never yet forgot, 
Motherhood is the highest lot. 
Pass us not by, Mary! 

So lonely without thee ! 


O’er the city vast and drear, 
Where we no kind faces find, 

One day only in the year 

blows the precious Christmas wind, 
With His tender breath as mild. 
As the breath of thine own Child. 


We who roam through Shadowy ways, 
Wand 'rers poor and full of fear, 
Watch—with longing raptures gaze 
till the Promised Star appear. 

When will He above our head 

His effulgent brightness shed ? 


Pass us not by, Mary ! 

Come under our roof-tree ! 

We must believe the highest good 
is for ever Motherhood. 

Pass us not bv, Mary, 

So lonely without thee ! 


“ Blackheath ’’ also sent a fine version, of which we 
quote the second verse : 


Here, where in sunken hovels, 
We lie to the world as dead, 
Once in a year there bloweth 
A Christmas wind overhead, 
Whose breath is sweet and tender 
As thy Child’s in His manger bed. 


Schauer is perhaps not shower, though, as the next two 
lines have it: 


We, who poor and forlorn, 
Through shadow and shower fare, .. . 


“ Borderer’s ’’ poem failed in this same verse : 


We women, lost and poor, 
Thro’ rain and shadows move, 
Ever enraptured seek 
That promised star we love. 
When will it shining stand 
Our heads above ? 
(Continued on page 124) 
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AN APPRENTICESHIP in rae ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general educaticn throughout the apprentice- 


ship pericd under a staff of university graduates. 


Iı. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
tigger (metal), fitter (acro-engine), wireless-operator 
mechanic. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years, and entry is by competitive 
examination—the subjects being Enclish and General 
Knowledge, Mathematics, and Science. Two exam- 
inations are held every haif-year, viz. : 

Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certuin fixed centres. (Date 
of next examination, April 13, 1928.) 

Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by I.ocal Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination—June 5, 1928.) 

(b) Special] regulations exist in regard to the sons 
of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.O’s in His Majesty's Forces. 

(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise procecd 
to the Royal Air Force Cadet College for training as 
Commissioned Officers, 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify 

flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 


(f) At least 600 aircraft apprentices will be required 
for entry into the service in August. 1923. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. Candidates 
must be between the ages of 154 and 17 years, and 
may enter cither by: 

Direct Entry (by interview without examination), 
if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 

The next entry for such candidates will be in 
April, 1928, when at least twenty vacancies will 
be offered. Or 


All apprentices are housed, fed, and clothed 


Open Competition, on successfully passing an 
examination in English and General Knowledge and 
in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at certain fixed centres. 


The date of the next examination wil) be 
April 13. 1928, when forty vacancies will be oftered, 
successful candidates joining the training establish- 
ment in July, 1928. 


(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up on 
liberal lines, and includes instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years, 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
gencral education. 


(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks, 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airman pilot 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank) 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the Secretary, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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POSTS ABROAD 


[ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W. 1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


HEADSHIPS 


IR ANDREW JUDD'S COMMER- 


CIAL SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE.—APPOINT- 
MENT OF HEADMASTER. The Governing Body invite 
applications for the post of Headmaster of the above- 
named School, which is a Secondary School for Day 
Scholars only. Applicants must hold a Degree from 
a British University and must be experienced in 
Secondary School Work. The Headmaster appointed 
will be required to take up his duties at the beginning 
of the Autumn Term 1923. 

Remuneration, {650 a year with annual increments 
of £25 up to £800 a year with residence, subject, 
however, to any necessary deductions in respect of 
the School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts and to 
the Conditions of A intment gencrally. 

The Governing Body are prepared to give further 
consideration to the initial remuncration of the new 
Headmaster if he has previously held the post of 
Hea ster. 

Forms of Application, together with Conditions of 
Appointment, may be obtained from the Clerk to 
the Governing Body, Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 4, to whom the Forms of Application, 
duly filled up, must be sent so as to be received on or 
before February 15, 1928. 


EADMASTER wanted on Octo- 


ber 1, 1928, for The Edinburgh Institution 
School, Melville Street, Edinburgh. This School is 
divided into an Upper and a Lower School, the 
Lower School being for boys from 5 to 9, the Upper 
School for boys from 9 and 10 to 17 and 18, the course 
being suited for Commercial Life and also for boys 
entering the University, &c. The School is a Day 
School on the Scottish Model. There is a Boarding 
House connected with the School in the charge of a 
House Master. Interest in Athletics. Salary, £800 
per annum. Reply with three copies of application 
and testimonials to Mr. CAMPBELL SMITH, S.S.C., 
21 York Place, Edinburgh, before February 14, 1928. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 
TDOYAL INFANT ORPHANAGE, 


Wanstead, E. 11.—Headmaster (and, prefer- 
ably, Chaplain) required. Education on Public School 
lines up to Iondon Matriculation standard. One now 
acting as House Master at a recognized Public School 
preferred. Salary, £500-£600 Write, stating whether 
married or single, to the SECRETARY as above. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNTY SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
SITTINGBOURNE 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS 

The Committee invite applications for the post of 
Headmistress of the above School. Applicants must 
hold a Degree or its equivalent from a British 
University and must be experienced in Secondary 
School work. The Headmistress appointed will be 
required to take up her duties at the beginning of the 
Summer Term, 1928. 

The initial salary will be £500 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £20 to £600. There are at 
present 176 pupils at the School 

The Committee are prepared to give further con- 
sideration to the initial salary of applicants who have 
previously held the position of Headmistress. 

Forms of application, together with conditions of 
appointment and terms of service, may be obtained 
(on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope) 
from Mr PERCY Ward #0 High Street, Sitting- 
bourne, to whom completed applications should be 
returned not later than February 11 

Canvassing in any form will be considered a 
disqualification. 


FE. SALTER DAVIES, 


Springfield, Maidstone Director of Education. 


ASSISTANT MASTER 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GEORGE. 
TOWN, BRITISH GUIANA 


Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ment in the above Government Secondary School 
for Boys: 

Assistant Master, Trained Certificated Teacher 
preferred, who has taken an advanced course in 
Drawing or holds similar qualifications. To teach 
Drawing throughout the School and assist with 
English, History, Geography, and Elementary 
Mathematics in the Lower Forms. Salary, £300-£15- 
£350 per annum. 

Two years’ probation at initial salary. Help 
with Cricket and Association Football would be an 
asset. First-class passage provided. ; 

Further information and Forms of Application are 
obtainable from C. A. (J.), The Secretary, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Scottish 
candidites should apply to (J.), The Secretary, 
Scottish Education Department, Whitchill, London, 
S.W.1. The list of applications will close on 
February 13. 


POSTS VACANT —continued 


MISTRESS-SHIPS 
NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WESTON BIRT 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
HEADMISTRESS of the new Public School to be 
opencd at WESTON BIRT, Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire, in May, 1928. 

SALARY. £500 per annum, and a Capitation Fee 
of THREE GUINEAS per pupil, with House, &c., 
provided. 

APPLICATIONS, with testimonials, should be 
addressed to the Rev. P. E. WARRINGTON, 
Monckton Combe Vicarage Bath. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


A European Woman Teacher for Secondary 
Classes is required for the Education Department of 
the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 
Candidates must be single, between 23 and 30 years 
old, and graduates with a Teaching Diploma. The 
Mistress will be required especially to teach Geo- 
graphy and English. Salary, $300 per mensem, 
rising to $500 per mensem, plus a temporary allow- 
ance of 10 per cent of salary. Free quarters and free 
passage provided. Further information and Forms 
of Application are obtainable from C.A. (J.), The 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Scottish candidates should apply to (J.), The Secre- 
tary, Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, 
Iondon, S.W.1. The list of applications will close 
on February 6. 


ART MISTRESS 


CHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wanted 


G.P.D.S.T., Rutland Park, Sheffield. 
after Easter, Art Mistress. Some experience essential. 
Apply HEAD MISTRESS. Testimonials returned if 
stamped envelope enclosed. 


TRANSFER 


RANSFER of small Hostel for 14 


girls attending neighbouring school. South of 
England. House rented at £80 per annum. Fees 


moderate. Price for furniture, fixtures, and good- 
will, £250. Further particulars if desired.—Address 
No. 11,605. 3k 


x Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed ** No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three B , B.C.4.” Each must 
contain sufficient loese stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT 
sent on: 
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“ Borderer ’’ was misled by Die in Die wir verloren und 
arm into thinking it referred only to women, whereas it 
is the plural merely. He also took Schauer to mean rain, 
but we think it means here fear, dread, because the speakers 
are looking for the Star of Promise through their shadows 
and dread, hardly through the rain. 


“ Beetle ’’ did this verse very happily : 


We that forlorn must wend 

Through shadow and dread our ways, 
Ever toward the East 

In a passion of longing gaze ; 
When will the herald star 

O’er us unfold his rays ? 


But we could have wished for a better word than unfold. 


‘“ Agricola ’’ sees more meaning in it than we thought it 
held : 

We who, forsaken and poor, 
in shadow and stress wander far, 

must look with a mystic’s gaze 
for the light of the promised star. 

When will it shine overhead 
where the lost ones are ? 


We must also quote “ Agricola’s ’’ charming second verse : 


Over our clustering houses, 
closely together piled, 
once in the year, once only, 
the Christmas wind blows mild, 
breathes o’er us softly 
as the breath of thy Child. 


Towering would have been better than clustering to 
convey the idea of deep, dark streets suggested by Schluchten. 
“ Urbanus ” gets this idea of depth, but curiously runs 
right away after Darin wir verschollen sind : 


Over the hollows that hide us, 
Where always the winds are wild, 
There blow at eve of Christmas, 
Soft wooing airs and mild, 
Rising and falling gently 
As the breath of the Holy Child. 
“Olim ”’ puts it: 
Over the well-like buildings, 
Where lost and forgotten we pine, 
Just once in each year there is wafted 
The breath of the Christmas benign ; 


Steals on us gently, so gently, 
Like breath of that Baby of thine. 


“ J. B.” got very near to the original : 


Over the dark depths of houses, 
Where lost to the world we pine, 
Blow once, only once in each year 
Christmas airs, sweet and fine, 
Wooing and tender, like breath of that Babe of 
thine. 


Poor and forlorn—our way 

Through shadow and terror lies— 
We needs must ever seek 

The Promised Star, with burning eyes. 
When above us, too, 

Will it illume the skies ? 


Airs is perhaps slightly ambiguous, as it might mean 
carols sung in the streets. 


“H. S. W.” chose a rather hymnlike, not too happy 
metre : 
O’er abyss-like rows of houses, 
Where we lost and sunken lie, . . . 


We commend “ 383’ for a charming verse : 

Buried are we, nigh forgotten 

Where the close-pressed houses are piled ; 
But over their roofs at Christmas, 

Just once in the year, the mild, 
Joy-giving breezes of Christmas come, 

Like the breath of thy Child. 

His first and last verses are not so happy. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS. is. 6d. net 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
Feb. 1, 1928. VoL. 60. 


“ The merits of the series are well known.”’—The Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(In Murby’s New Smaller Scripture Manuals) 
Up to and including the Schoo! Certificate. 


IN BOTH AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSION EDITIONS 


No. 703. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


T Dr. L. Du Stamt, á 
description. S a Cain rag reL eee y sti oho. — collection 
Florige of specimens is 
USE FLORI G ENE (Florigene NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 64. net OU SPEST in two 


Floor-Hygiene) sizes : 

1. For demonstra- 
tion. 
2. For the class. 


(Regd.) 

“ Florigene '' saves time, labour, ary money, weg is easily applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 

The “DUST-ALLAYER”’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 
Contractors to the British and Dominion Governments. also Educution 
Authorities, &c. (Established over 25 \ ears. 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC 
MINERALS AND ROCKS. 64. net 

Descriptive of two collections of 30 each, obtainable 
of Murby’s Geological Supplies Department. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.,1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 
apply to: 


The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 
Subjects : | 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Out-door and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. és L., 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(E:tablished 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
PHONE: REGENT 1146 
AU communications treated as strictly confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 


Prospectus and full Particulars on application MATRONS, ETC., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


These Articles deal, from the School point of view, with Examinations controlled by the Universities as examining bodies. 


Fe d covered includes a consideration of recent developments ; how far the examinations fulfil or fall short of the School requirements ; 
exemptions from professional and University examinations; standard of subjects; specialization and grouping; the influence of the 


reny, the case for University control. 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION. By Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, Marl- By AUGUSTUS SMITH, B.Sc., Fairfield Secondary School, Bristol. (July, 
1925.) WALES. By D. J. LLOYD, High School for Boys, Newport, 


borough College. (January, 1925.) OXFORD. By G. E. S. CoxHEap, 
Mon. (August, 1925.) IRISH FREE STATE. By J. THOMPSON, 


M.A., Hinckley Grammar School. (February, 1925.) CAMBRIDGE. 
By E. SHARWOOD SMITH, M.A., formerly Headmaster, Newbury Grammar High School, Dublin. (September, 1925.) SCOTLAND, LEAVING 
CERTIFICATE, &c. By A. C. PATERSON, M.A., High School, Clyde- 


School. (March, 1925.) LONDON. By F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., 
gto DOOS. SADT se AR MONTEER Sl Satay bank. (October, 1925.) NORTHERN IRELAND. By W.S. ARMOUR, 
Belfast. (November, 1925.) THE DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIR- 
MINGHAM. By C. W. BAILEY, M.A., Holt Secondary School, Liver- 

AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By W. H. DAWSON. 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire. (December, 1925.) 


pool. (May, 1925.) DURHAM. By E. R. THomas, M.A., Royal 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 


relative 


Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (June, 1925.) BRISTOL. 
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“G. E. F.” very pleasantly works out a theory of his 
own—his poem is something of a complaint against life 
in cities : 

Pass us not by, O Mary ! 
Brave once a city’s frowns ; 
We have not yet forgotten 
That Glory a Mother crowns ! 
Pass us not by, O Mary, 
Desolate dwellers of towns ! 


Between the crowded houses, 
Where men hide lives defiled, . .. 


You may all write poems after Karl Briger whenever you 
choose, but not for this Competition, which is intended to 
encourage faithfulness in translation, and a close study 
of the particular author. 

We thank “ Borderer’’ for his letter and stamps, also 
“ Radcliffe Carter ’’ for a book of translations of La Fon- 
taine fables, which we shall read with interest. We were 
cheered by other nice letters, and we commend “ H. S. W.” 
for his tenacity ; he had neither typewriter, nor ink for 
his pen, and yet managed to send us a perfectly readable 
version in every respect. ‘‘ Beetle” adds his vote for 
classical competitions, most unselfishly, as he says that 
“ Shakespeare and I, though otherwise differing, agree in 
having small Latin and less Greek.” He would also like 
some archaic verse for translation, but he puts his finger 
on the obstacle—the many good or bad translations. Such 
a competition would be an exercise in verse-writing, but 
scarcely in translating. With the best will in the world, 
once you have read a poem in translation, you cannot forget 
what it means. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “Der Zauber- 
berg ’’ by Thomas Mann : 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 


Nur gewisse Personen wurden zu der Sitzung, deren Schauplatz 
Hermine Nleefeld’s Zimmer war, vertraulich zugezogen : ausser 
der Gastgeberin, Hans Castorp und der kleinen Brand waren es 
nur noch die Damen Stöhr und Levi sowie Herr Albin, der 
Tscheche Wenzel und Dr. Ting-Fu. Abends, erst mit dem 
Schlage zehn, trat man łeise zusammen und musterte fliisternd 
die Vorkehrungen, die Hermine getroffen und die darin bestanden, 
dass auf einem ungedeckten Rundtisch von mittlerer Grös-e, 
inmitten des Zimmers, ein Weinglas, umgekehrt, den Fuss nach 
oben, gestellt war, rundum aber, am Rande der Tischplatte, in 
gehörigen Abständen, kleine Beinplättchen, Spielmarken nach 
ihrer gewöhnlichen Bestimmung, lagen, auf die mit Tinte und 
Feder die fünfundzwanzig Buchstaben des Alphabets gezeichnet 
waren. Vorerst reichte die Kleefeld Tee, was dankbar begr.: sst 
wurde, da die Damen Stöhr und Levi, ungeachtet der kindlichen 
Harmlosigkeit des Unternehmens, über kalte Extremitäten und 
Herzklopfen klagten. Nach genossener Erwärmung liess man 
sich um das Tischchen nieder, und in matt-rosiger Beleuchtung, 
da die Wirtin. der Stimmung zuliebe, das Deckenlicht gelöscht 
und nur das verkleidete Nachttischlampchen hatte brennen lassen, 
legte jederman einen Finger seiner Rechten leicht an den Fuss 
des Glases. So wollte es die Methode. Man harrte des Augen- 
blicks, wo das Glas ins Rücken geraten würde. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 125, must reach the ofice by the first post 
on February 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Addrees : 
** SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments for the Summer Term should 
send full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars 
of suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, 
free of charge. 

NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments for the Summer Term should 
communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
POWELL & SMITH. 

NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 
are invited to send details as to their requirements. 


No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 
Licensed by L.C.C. 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 


Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 
NO CHARGE for commission is made. 
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RECENT BOOKS FROM THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ANDRE MAUROIS: 


PORTRAIT DUNE ACTRICE 
(Mrs Siddons) 


Being an Extract from Wéipe. Edited bv E. G. LE 
GRAND. With a special Preface by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s Od. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, Part II 


Compiled by A. WATSON Bain. Crown 8vo. 
[Ready Shortly. 


This volume, intended primarily for pupils from 
11 to 14, is arranged on a somewhat different plan from 
Part I, its contents being in sections representing the 
main types of poetry, apart from the drama: Old 
Ballads, Modern Ballads and Ballad Poems, Short Storv 
Poems, Descriptive Poems and Extracts, Lyric Poems. 


“Far and away the best poetry book of the vear."—The Outlook 
on Part I. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SWINBURNE 


Edited by H. M. Burton. Crown 8vo. 3s (1. 


Mr Burton believes that much, though not all, of 
Swinburne is particularly suitable for reading by 
voung people, and he has planned this book mainly 
with a view to its use in schools. 


ELEMENTARY 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


By G. L. Parsons, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 


A companion book to the author’s Elementary Intevral 
Calculus, designed for preparing candidates for the 
Higher Certificate Examinations. 


“ Mr Parsons has produced an excellent introduction to the subject 
of differential calculus.” — The Times Educational Supplement. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST MATTHEW 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by B. T. D. 
SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s.) (Cambridge Greek 
Testament.) 

This up-to-date edition supersedes the original edition, 
which is now out of print. 


PALLAS ATHENE 
(A Book of Attic Greek) 


Selected, with a vocabulary, by J. G. Wortu, M.A., 
B.Litt. Crown 8vo. With 4 illustrations. 3s 6d. 


This book 1s intended for those who have got just 
bevond the beginners’ stage and whose interest is 
stimulated by variety of subject-matter. Each of the 
extracts, however, whether in prose or verse, is long 
enough to have a unity of its own. 


KEY TO SPRAGGE AND 
SLOMAN’S LATIN PROSE FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 


By W. H. SpraGcce, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
(Latin Prose for Middle Forms. Crown 8vo. 4s.) 


t“ This book forms an excellent introduction to continuous prose 
compcsition.”-—The Journal of Education. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS : 
THE STORY OF MEDEA 


(Book IIL and Book IV, lines 1-211, of the Argonautica.) 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. H. E. 
CREES, M.A., D.Litt., and J. C. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 3s Od. (Pitt Press Series : Greek.) 


LIVY : THE CAREER OF 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS 


Being selections from Books NXI-NNNVIHIII. Edited, 
with an introduction, notes, and a vocabulary, by 
T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 


(Cambridge Elementary Classics.) 


VERGIL : ÆNEID, Book VII 


Edited, with an introduction,’ notes, and a vocabulary, 
by A. Sipawice, M.A. (First issue with a vocabulary.) 
Feap Svo. 2s ad. (Cambridge Elementary Classics.) 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


See also page 147 
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Educational Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The sixteenth annual conference of educational associations 
assembled in the new Great Hall of University College, on 
December 29, to hear Sir Michael Sadler’s presidential address. 
At a later meeting, the President discoursed on the alleged 
dullness of writers on education. If, in his presidential address, 
he made no attempt to set the educational Thames on fire, he 
gave no justification for a charge of dullness in speakers on 
education. After a few words of appreciation of the educational 
work of the last thirty years—‘‘ English education has been a 
jungle: it is now a park ’’—he discussed some of the dangers of 
over-organization, citing, for instance, the danger that the 
Burnham Scales may “‘ freeze’’ the teaching profession into 
immobility and the danger that the regulations for the higher 
school certificate may unduly restrict curricula, especially in 
girls’ schools. It was fitting that the President, who has reached 
the Valhalla of good educationists in the headship of an Oxford 
college, should say something on Oxford’s contribution to the 
educational cause. ‘‘ Conservatism ” is an old term of abuse of our 
ancient universities, frequently applied to the preference shown 
for the classical languages and the neglect of modern studies. 
Sir Michael Sadler did not attempt to develop an elaborate 
attack on this question, but he pleaded earnestly for more 
attention at Oxford to “ the philosophy, history, and politics 
of education,” and to scientific research generally. At Oxford 
and elsewhere, he pointed out, very little money is spent “ on 
finding by experiment how new educational ideas and methods 
worked out.” Education is, without doubt, lagging behind 
industry in the promotion of research. Even the Ministry of 
Agriculture shows itself more progressive than the Board of 
Education in this matter! The next few years, the President 
said, should be a planning time in English education. Higher 
educational standards are demanded and “‘ we ought to lay our 
plans for continuing, in central schools and otherwise, education 
for all up to 16 years of age.” He concluded with an eloquent 
reference to the religious aspects of education and an earnest 
plea for the personal liberty of the teacher. 

In our reports of previous conferences, we have commented on 
the absence of administrative questions among the subjects set 
down for discussion. That reproach cannot be urged against 
this year’s conference, for Sir Robert Blair, as President of the 
Education Guild, selected ‘‘ The Finance of Education ” for his 
address, a wide subject for a short address, but surely one which 
teachers ought to study with care. The ‘‘ spenders ” and “ don’t 
spenders ’’ are arrayed in battle formation. Sir Robert Blair 
showed some sympathy with the “ don’t-spenders,’’ referring 
gravely to the ‘‘ appalling millstone’’ of the national debt 
amounting to {7,600,000,000. He suggested that local authorities 
should look for new sources of revenue without inflicting injury 
on industry or straining the rateable capacity of the ordinary 
citizen. Coming from an acknowledged expert on local finance, 
this pronouncement is evidence that the present rating system 
is breaking down, a Serious issue if our educational system is to be 
maintained at full efficiency. 

Sir Robert Blair’s address was followed by a lecture by Mr. 
M. L. Jacks, headmaster of Mill Hill School, on ‘‘ Home and 
Shool,” also arranged by the Education Guild. Mr. Jacks 
castigated freely—fathers, mothers, and children. Post-war 
influences, such as smaller families, housing and service diffi- 
culties, the economic independence of women, and the increasing 
distractions of modern life are having their effect in our homes. 
The doctrine of self-realization, so confidently and so dangerously 
taught by the new psychology, had, he said, been interpreted 
by many women in terms of self-assertion in a sphere beyond 
their own, with a resultant neglect of their own sphere. This 
much for the mothers of the present generation; the fathers 
were dealt with more leniently, but he reproached them for 
allowing their boys to drive them to the golf course on Sundays. 
All this, of course, affects the schoolmaster’s work, and Mr. Jacks 
discussed the whole question in an interesting way. If there 
were parents present at Mr. Jacks’s lecture, they did not attempt 
to reply to his criticisms. But a well-known society for parents, 
the Parents’ National Educational Union, held its meetings during 
the conference, at one of which Dr. H. Costley-White discoursed 
on a question of direct interest to many parents living in our 
great cities, his subject being ‘‘ The educational atmosphere of a 
great city.’’ Charles Lamb congratulated our first parents 
on sinning themselves out of the Garden of Eden. Dr. Costley- 


White acknowledged the pervasive educational influence of a 
great city. We hear people say, ‘‘ I will go down to the country 
to think,” but when they get to the country they don’t think. 
‘“ The town gave, in his belief, the best atmosphere ; it unques- 
tionably gave them an infinitude of opportunities for kindling 
the visions of the mind and for feeding the mind.” He believed 
in playing in the country, but even exercise could be overdone, 
and it was possible to maintain a high vitality without much 
exercise, as Joseph Chamberlain’s life testified. 

The practical aspects of education received full attention at the 
conference. A joint conference on ‘‘ The Equipment of Schools ”’ 
included papers on internal structure, textbooks, music, and the 
cinema, allsuggestive and practical. Teachers ought to welcome 
every scientific method of reducing effort and improving results. 
Judging from the discussion, the battle of the cinema in schools 
is not yet won, even though, as Mr. G. Kirkham Jones predicted, 
we may soon be able to “see and hear Niagara Falls, volcanoes 
in eruption, and the sights and sounds of factories in the great 
industrial centres.” He urged also the claims of the gramophone, 
not only for musical interpretation but as an aid to correct speech. 
During the conference, demonstrations were given of wireless 
lessons, the epidiascope, the gramophone as used in language 
teaching, the pianola (“ duo-art’’) That most valuable educa- 
tional method, ‘“‘ Dalcroze Eurhythmics,’’ was demonstrated at 
the Scala Theatre, Prof. Meredith Atkinson giving an intro- 
ductory address on ‘‘ The Dance and Rhythm in Classical 
Greece.” On the Platonic doctrine of the choric dance, he said, 
the Dalcroze system based its higher claims. 

Yet another practical aspect of education is the question of 
feeding in educational institutions. We note with pleasure that 
the Food Education Society is still in vigorous life. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Charles E. Hecht, contributed a valuable paper 
to a meeting of his society on ‘‘ The Reform of Institutional 
Housekeeping—a new career for women.” He is critical not 
only of the character of the food served in universities, colleges, 
hostels, and schools, but also of the way in which it is served. 
We have a secret sympathy with his denunciation of “ rice- 
pudding,” the standard British ‘‘ sweet,” but how is it that so 
many millions of the human race sustain life on this commodity, 
if it has no virtue as a food? Dr. Harry Campbell, the chairman 
at this meeting, after admitting that children could do very 
well without milk puddings, pointed out that we are the only 
nation in the world where pudding is served up every day at 
meals. 

The Publishers’ Exhibition is a most useful adjunct to the 
conference. Most of the great firms of book publishers were 
represented, as well as many ancillary services, such as auto- 
education, films, pictures, the college magazine service, plasticine, 
craft leather supplies, weaving, the linguaphone, Esperanto 
and Ido. 

Some fifty-two associations are now affliated to the conference. 
To the organizers, and especially to the Chairman, Prof. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency, the Hon. Treasurer, Miss Henrietta Busk, and 
the Secretary, Miss M. A. Challen, teachers generally will wish 
to tender thanks and congratulations on another success. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The North of England Education Conference was held in 
Scarborough for the first time on January 5, 6, and 7. The 
Conference was accommodated in the Spa Buildings and all the 
meetings were held under one roof. The Education Exhibition 
was well staged in a capacious room adjoining the Conference 
Hall to the great satisfaction of exhibitors and delegates. The 
compactness of these arrangements contributed in no small 
degree to the smooth working which marked the unfolding of 
the several items of the programme. 

The number of members present (400) was somewhat smaller 
than usual, due probably to the number of conferences held in 
London and other places on the same dates and to the fact 
that in the Conference town there was no great reserve of local 
educationists upon which to draw. Still, the Conference was dis- 
tinctly representative of the whole area, the delegates being drawn 
from places as wide apart as Newcastle and Leicester in the east 
and Carlisle and Wolverhampton in the west. On assembling on 
Thursday a cordial welcome on behalf of the town was extended 
by the Mayor, Alderman E. H. Matthews, and Councillor J. W. 
Butler, Chairman of the Scarborough Education Committee. 
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It had become known that owing to the illness of the Duke 
of Atholl, the Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, would not be able to 
preside and deliver the presidential address in person. This was 
a disappointment. Sir Percy Jackson, Chairman of the West 
Riding Education Committee, willingly consented to take the 
chair and his presence and help contributed largely to the success 

"of the Conference. The address was read by H. B. Grotrian, 
Esq., M.P., Recorder of Scarborough, who performed with credit 
a somewhat difficult task. 

The address was a notable exposition of “The Development 
of Education in England and Scotland,” the several stages of 
growth in the respective countries being compared and con- 
trasted. It concluded with the statement “ If administrators 
both in Government Departments and on local education 
authorities will keep in closer touch with each other than some- 
times is the case, and will realize how much each country can 
learn from the other, I have no doubt that they will find their 
various difficulties easier of solution.” 

Dr. R. H. Crowley, Senior Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education, fresh from a recent tour in America, contributes a 
useful paper on “ Health in Relation to Education—Some Fresh 
Aspects and Developments.” It is impossible to give in a brief 
summary the content of Dr. Crowley’s paper. He stated that 
the condition of effective health education throughout the 
school life of the child is a reconsideration of the place, purport 
and content, of biology in the science curriculum of schools of 
all grades, but it must be the new biology if the subject is to be 
real and dynamic. Also we had at the top of our educational 
system, attached to our universities, an able body of psycho- 
logists, but we need them in the arena. We possessed great 
advantages in our measure of central supervision, stimulation 
and control, but there can be no doubt that advance on the 
lines advocated in this paper must be made on the periphery, 
not at the centre. 

At the first sectional meeting presided over by Miss Walker, 
Headmistress of Sheffield High School, Dr. G. C. M. M’Gonigle, 
Medical Officer of Health, Stockton-on-Tees, submitted a paper 
on “ The Education of Girls—Is it on Right Lines ? ” He main- 
tained that “ the education provided for girls in the elementary 
schools might tend to form character, but did not give the 
knowledge required by the housewife; the time devoted to 
domestic science was lamentably small, and that until mothers 
and housewives were given instruction and training in their 
life’s work the reproach of being largely a C3 nation would 
continue to cling to us.” This paper provoked keen discussion. 

Mr. R. Catterson-Smith, formerly of the Birmingham School 
of Art, contributed an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Art Teaching,” 
dealing specially with the development of the powers of visualiza- 
tion and memory drawing. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides and by specimen drawings by pupils. Prof. 
E. M. O’R. Dickey, of Armstrong College, Newcastle, presided. 

Dr. James Graham presided on Friday morning, when Mr. 
Councillor Byng Kenrick, Chairman of the Birmingham Educa- 
tion Committee, dealt with the subject of “ School Leavers and 
Employment—-How Local Authorities May Help.” Mr. Coun- 
cillor Kenrick explained in detail the arrangements made in 
Birmingham for carrying into fruitful effect the work in con- 
nection with juvenile employment. The paper was a master- 
piece of clear exposition, and in concluding he urged local 
education authorities to have their own juvenile employment 
committees and to follow the children from the schools out 
into their daily occupations. 

Mr. Arnold Rowntree, of York, followed Mr. Councillor Kenrick, 
and in a most interesting speech told of the success that had 
resulted from the employment of trained psychologists, and the 
methods adopted in selecting, placing, and introducing young 
entrants into the factory. By this means misfits had been 
reduced from twenty per cent to five percent. Dr. Graham urged 
local education authorities to adopt juvenile employment 
schemes. 

Sir Percy Jackson presided. over the meeting on Friday 
afternoon, when Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of Education, 
Manchester, dealt with the subject of “Central Schools.” In 
introducing Mr. Hey he stated that the biggest thing they had 
to settle in the next ten years was the education of those children 
who, for the present, saw no chance of getting into secondary 
schools. They could deal with the problem by raising the school 
age and by means of the modern school. 

In the course of this interesting address Mr. Hey said there 
were 100,000 children each year who were capable of profiting 
by an education up to 16 years of age whose parents were willing 
to allow them to remain at school until 15 or 16 years of age, 
but who did not proceed to secondary schools, because such 
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schools were already full, or because the course of work was 
unsuitable, or because the parents were unable to pay the 
necessary fees. Central schools were not a cheap substitute for 
secondary schools, neither was it true that they were doing 
secondary school work. 

Mr. Brockington, Director of Education, Leicestershire, spoke 
from the county standpoint. He saw the ancient grammar 
schools, and the new ones which were being created everywhere, 
as arteries to the universities, and he saw a new complementary 
type growing up beside them, a school which was going to 
perform great and noble work in their educational economy. 

At the sectional meetings : 

Miss Drummond, Headmistress of Bridlington Girls’ High 
School, dealt with “ Advanced Work in Secondary Schools.” 

Mr. Chadwick dealt with the subject of ‘‘ Handicraft in Rural 
Schools—Some Notes and Suggestions.” 

Lieut. H. H. Heather, of the Scarborough Sea Training School, 
dealt with the practical work by bovs at sea, urging that the 
experience gained sometimes saved boys from making a wrong 
choice and spending three or four years in a useless apprentice- 
ship, whereas the boys who did become apprentices after the 
school trips kept their places. 

Sir W. H. A. Worsley, Bart., LL.D., Chairman of the North 
Riding Education Committee, presided over the final session on 
Saturday morning when Principal A. E. Morgan, of the Univer- 
sity College, Hull, delivered an address on ‘* Education in a 
Changing Age.” Going back to the civilization of ancient Greece, 
he dealt with the changing tendencies in education through the 
Middle Ages up to modern times, concluding with a statement 
that the function of education was to produce harmony in the 
fullest and best sense. If it did there would be less of those 
two rival terms they had heard so much of to-day, vocational 
and cultural education. 

This brilliant address, in the most fitting manner possible, 
brought to a close a successful Conference. The Conference 
Committee unanimously decided to hold its next year’s Con- 
ference at Newcastle. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS 


The annual meetings were held on January 3 and 4 at the 
Guildhall, London. One of the subjects down for consideration is 
attracting considerable attention at the present moment, namely, 
“ What Commerce and Industry ask of Secondary Schools, and 
What Secondary Schools ask of Commerce and Industry.” 

Boys from the public schools either go to universities, enter 
professional, or, if destined for business careers, have definite 
positions in view and can afford to wait some years before 
becoming independent, but the position of boys from ordinary 
secondary schools is very different, and on leaving school they 
must become self-supporting at the earliest possible moment. 

Public school education has been determined by the univer- 
sities, and the secondary schools in the main have followed 
their lead and have entered into competition with them with 
some measure of success, and each year are sending a steadily 
increasing number of boys to the universities, but this number 
is only a very small fraction of the output from the secondary 
schools, and the main bulk of leaving boys must become wage- 
earners at once. 

Is the education given by the secondary school, which is 
recognized as efhcient by the Board of Education, regarded by 
commerce and industry as adequately fitting boys for the business 
of life, and if not, in what respects should it be modified ? 

It was to answer this question that Sir Hugo Hirst, Bart., 
the Chairman of the General Electric Company, and Colonel 
J. H. Collett, C.M.G., the President of the Gloucester Chamber of 
Commerce, were invited to address the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters at the Annual General Meeting at the Guildhall, 
London, on January 3 last. 

The writer could not gather that either speaker had any 
serious criticism to make or suggestion to offer as to the general 
scheme of secondary education, but the following points were 
emphasized : 

The value of leadership and proficiency in games. 

The need for good handwriting. 

The ability to write a clear and concise letter. 

To be able to make a simple and direct oral statement when 
called upon to do so in the presence of several people. 

The value of shorthand, or special knowledge of some subject 
that would differentiate a boy from the common herd. 

Sir Hugo Hirst remarked on the disinclination of the modern 
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boy to go abroad and the tendency to “ play for safety ” and 
take no risks. He pointed out that business had undergone an 
entire change in the last few years, and that its various ramifica- 
tions and intricacies gave plenty of scope for the best brains 
of every type. 

There is not much difficulty in placing the exceptionally 
clever and smart boy ina suitable position with good prospects ; 
the problem is to find a good opening for the average boy on 
leaving school, and this problem is becoming more acute every 
year. The number of secondary schools is steadily increasing, 
and the newly-established central schools must be added to 
them. Both are turning out boys with the same aim, or lack 
of aim, in life. So even more to the purpose was the discussion 
initiated by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley on ‘‘What the Secondary Schools 
ask of Commerce and Industry.” 

The Labour Party and the Trade Unions have always been 
advocates for secondary education for all, and have, in a large 
measure, obtained it. There are county council scholarships 
and free places amounting to 25 per cent, and in many schools 
to 40 per cent, of the admissions to secondary schools and the 
central schools will soon develop into free secondary schools. 
Into these go all the best and fittest from the elementary schools 
to swell the already too great number seeking clerical employ- 
ment. They are almost entirely excluded from the industrial 
world, as it seems next door to impossible to apprentice a boy 
of 160r17. Fresh avenues of employment must be found outside 
banking, insurance, and clerical work, and the boy of 17 to 18 
must not be asked to begin in the same position and at the same 
salary as the boy of 15 to 16. 

What the schools need is that the holding of a General School, 
or similar, Certificate should count as two years of apprentice- 
ship, at any rate, as regards payment and then the boy from 
the secondary school can enter the industrial world without 
starting at a disadvantage. The false social prejudice must 
also be removed. 

From commerce is wanted the recognition that the boy of 17 
to 18, who holds a Higher School Certificate, is really a better 
proposition than the boy of 15 to 16. Those last two years at 
school are most valuable, not only as regards education, but 
in the formation of character and in finding out the real trend 
of a boy's ability. He knows what he wants to do, and there is 
less risk of his taking work he is unfitted for. It should be 
easy to place the good boy of 17 to 18, but at present it is most 
difficult. 

A most useful work is being done by the Headmasters’ 
Employment Committee and its very able secretary, Captain 
E. E. Everest. The Committee not only endeavours to place the 
right boy in the right job but endeavours to get in touch with 
every form of employment both at home and abroad, and to 
get employers to realize that if business methods have undergone 
a change and need a higher type of employé they must give the 
schools an extra year or so to produce it, and they must pay 
the boy who starts at 17 or 18 the salary he would be getting 
had he commenced at 15 or 16. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (INCORPORATED) 


The Forty-fourth Annual General Meeting was held at 
University College, Gower Street, London, on January 4 and 5. 
This meeting was preceded on January 3 by a meeting of branch 
presidents, secretaries, and delegates from the forty branches 
of the Association. The discussion on this occasion was limited 
to questions of branch finance, the activities proper to branches, 
and the difficulties arising out of the scattered position of the 
schools and the wide area covered in many branches. The 
representatives heard with interest an address from Miss 
Margerson, a member of the Common Interests Committee of 
the English Speaking Union, on the Walter Hines Page Scholar- 
ship Fund, and the work done by the Union in facilitating ex- 
changes of teachers between this country and America. 

An additional meeting was also arranged on January 2 in 
order that members might have the opportunity of receiving 
from Miss Muncaster a report of a recent conference on Formal 
Speech Training. The meeting was in favour of an optional 
oral examination in English in the First School Examination, 
and this subject will no doubt receive further consideration at 
branch meetings during the current year. 

The first session of the Annual General Meeting was taken up 
with routine business, finance, resolutions, and the address of 
the retiring President, Miss M. L. Newman, who received a hearty 
vote of thanks. At the second session consideration was given to 


resolutions arising out of the Hadow report dealing with the First 
and Second School Examinations. The existing policy of the 
Association in regard to the First Examination was reaffirmed, 
and a resolution stating that the standard of this examination 
should be such that the large majority of pupils who had com- 
pleted a four- or five-year course should be able to obtain a 
certificate was followed by the claim, ‘‘ That a pass in Group I, 
together with a pass in two out of the three remaining Groups 
II, III, and IV, should constitute a pass in the Examination.”’ 
A further resolution urged that where this was not already the 
practice, there should be a review of syllabuses in consultation 
with experienced teachers practically engaged in teaching the 
subjects in schools preparing for the Examination, so that the 
scope of the work should be suited to the powers of the average 
pupil and the limitations of a non-specialist time-table. Yet 
another resolution placed on record the widespread dissatisfaction 
felt as a result of the variations in standard of the papers, and 
the unaccountable discrepancies in the results from year to year. 

The Higher School Examination was also discussed and a 
demand was made for such modifications as should make it fit 
the needs of those pupils who, while they were prepared to 
remain at school until they reached the age of 18, did not 
necessarily intend to enter a university, and could do better 
work in studying, say, one subject to the present main subjects 
standard while doing at the same time less specialized work in 
a number of other subjects. It was claimed that, as it is possible 
to obtain either an Honours or a Pass degree at a university, so 
it should be possible to obtain a specialized or non-specialized 
Higher Certificate, and that in the latter case one subject in 
the Higher Certificate as at present arranged should be equal to 
two non-specialized subjects. 

The open meeting was addressed by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, who 
delighted his hearers with his views on “ Names and Things; 
or, The Importance of Nomenclature.” 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 


MASTERS 


The main subject discussed at the meetings of Council, held 
this year in Birmingham, was the Hadow Report. The Education 
sub-committee has given prolonged consideration to this matter 
during recent months, and the great majority of the resolutions 
submitted went through with little or no modification. The 
policy now adopted lays it down that primary education should 
be regarded as ending about the age of 11, and that secondary 
education should continue from this point up to the age of 16 
at least. This implies raising the leaving age to 16 as soon as 
possible. The secondary stage should be regarded as a single 
whole comprising a variety of types of education, and it is 
recognized that a liberal education must bring children into 
contact with the larger interests of mankind. Secondary 
education should be given in schools entirely distinct from 
those working under primary regulations—for instance, senior 
classes and higher tops in primary schools are regarded as 
undesirable. The equipment of all secondary schools should 
not be inferior to that provided in secondary schools of the 
present type. It is not thought desirable that schools of a single 
type should be set up, but the Association favours the establish- 
ment of large schools containing departments of various types. 
Bearing in mind the existence of central schools, however, the 
Council resolved that these and other schools now of the quasi- 
secondary type ought to come under the secondary regulations 
of the Board. This would mean that salaries and conditions of 
service generally would be the same as those for teachers of the 
same qualifications in existing secondary schools. When a bias 
towards a group of occupations is introduced, after the age of 
14, it should not be allowed to dominate the curriculum or to 
prejudice the general education of the pupils. Certain depart- 
ments would give prominence to various forms of practical work, 
but in no circumstances should the general education of pupils 
be sacrificed to a bias in any direction. To sum up, it may be 
said that the I.A.A.M. visualizes the secondary education of 
the future as a single whole, providing for the needs of about 
seventy-five per cent of the child population under conditions 
equivalent or even superior to those obtaining in existing 
secondary schools. The differing types of department will, it 
is hoped, enable every child to cultivate his or her special 
abilities in the best way, and the existence of several depart- 
ments in the same school will facilitate transfer when this is 
found to be desirable. 

The examination question also came up for discussion, and 
the Council strongly condemned the practice of examining bodies 
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of criticizing directly or indirectly the teaching in the schools, 
and the publication of parts of the reports of examining bodies, 
as well as the use by education authorities or governing bodies 
of examination results for the purpose of comparing school 
with school. It was resolved that the mark of distinction 
ought not to be awarded at the First School Examination, and 
that the Higher School Certificate syllabus ought to be amended 
so as to make it suitable, not merely for pupils intending to 
proceed to a university, but also for pupils of average ability 
taking up a two years’ post matriculation course. 

Council accepted a resolution from Lancashire regretting the 
continued use in schools of text-books which tend to foster 
national and racial hatreds, and one from Warwickshire stressing 
the importance of gymnastics as an essential branch of physical 
education. 

The Association is still dissatisfied with the tenure position, 
and is determined to persevere with the attempt to solve the 
difficulty of immobility by means of an alteration in the grant 
system. Mention must also be made of two other resolutions, 
one urging that facilities for efficient medical inspection of 
secondary school pupils should be compulsory, and the other 
instructing the executive to press for the direct representation 
of the assistant staff on every governing body. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The thirty-seventh Annual Conference of this Association was 
held at the Hotel Great Central, Marylebone, on Thursday and 
Friday, December 22 and 23, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
T. W. Holme, of Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead. Mr. A. A. 
Somerville, M.P., President of the Association, was also present 
during part of the proceedings, and about 120 members attended 
the Conference. 

The Chairman in his address reviewed the work of the 
Association and more especially of the Council during the 
past year. He mentioned that the membership now 
numbered 702, including partners and those who have retired 
from active work, and represented 521 preparatory schools. 
He also stated that a great deal of the time of the Council had 
been occupied with efforts to reform the Common Examination 
for Entrance to Public Schools. 

Mr. A. S. Grant (Reigate) brought forward a motion to limit 
the number of schools belonging to the I.A.P.S., which was 
rejected, while one proposed by Mr. F. G. Turner (Deal), “ That 
the Council should take action to help their members against 
the unprofessional pushing of other schools by doctors ” was 

assed. 

In the afternoon, Dr. R. S. Thatcher (lately of Charterhouse, 
now of Harrow) read a most interesting paper with the title 
of “ Music in Preparatory Schools,” which, as he explained, 
dealt rather with what is done for music in public schools and 
the way in which preparatory schools could lead up to this. 

Mr. North (lately of Farnborough) opened a discussion on the 
Preparatory Schools Review, in which many suggestions were 
made as to how this publication might be improved and made 
better known. 

Mr. B. Rendall (Copthorne) then explained the changes which 
will be made in the Common Examination next June, when the 
examination will consist of ten papers of forty-five minutes each, 
not including Greek and Latin verse, which will remain as at 
present. This will shorten the whole examination by nearly an 
hour and a half. 

On the second day of the Conference Mr. Edwin Owen (South- 
port) read a paper on the use of ultra-violet rays in preparatory 
schools, which evoked a great deal of interest, especially as Mr. 
Owen’s remarks were based on the actual use of this discovery 
in his school, with most beneficial results. 

Mr. Beresford (Hunstanton) introduced a most interesting 
discussion on ‘‘ P.N.E.U. Methods: their Meaning and Possible 
Application to Preparatory Schools,” but no resolution on the 
subject was taken. 

The last item on the agenda was a proposal to alter the 
Memorandum of Association with a view to extending the 
benefits of the Benevolent Fund of the Association to assistant 
masters, but after some discussion this was deferred for further 
consideration. 

The Annual Dinner of the Association was held on the evening 
of the first day of the Conference, the company numbering about 
eighty. Among the guests were Sir Alfred Fripp, K.C.V.O., 
C.B., Mr. C. H. K. Marten (Lower Master at Eton), and the 
Rev. C. B. Canning (Headmaster-elect of Canford). 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., President of the Design and 
Industries Association, speaking at the N.S.A.M. annual dinner 
at Leicester, on January 4, said. “ The D.I.A. is a body which 
is doing something to promote beauty in common things in 
this country. It is a body of a very varied composition. We 
are not very much interested in that kind of beauty which is 
represented by something in a gilt frame. We want more of 
the common things to be beautiful. We look to the art masters 
to help this work forward. The position is very difficult. We 
realize how difficult it is to convince the manufacturer that he 
must get the artist in his works to associate with him. The 
artist should have an opportunity of giving advice of the type 
and quality which he alone can give. But it is not so in this 
country. We are behind here. Art education has not had the 
opportunities in this country that it has had on the Continent. 
The improvement of the design of common things will go hand 
in hand with the improvement of our system of Art education, 
and this improvement of Art education should be also devoted 
to the improvement of industry. Now take the continental 
countries. In Sweden there is an organization—a kind of 
Swedish D.I.A.—which has considerable support from the 
Government and which has a highly competent and capable 
staff which is able to help in bringing the artist into touch with 
the manufacturer, and what is the result? Let me give you 
an example. A certain gentleman went to the Swedish D.I.A. 
and said, ‘I have very good pottery, but it has not the artistic 
character it should have.’ The D.1.A. set to work and hunted 
out an artist for this man, and he let him loose in his workshops 
for two years and told him to do whatever he liked, to get anything 
done that he wanted done, and at the end of the two years they 
would examine the result. And what is the result? This 
potter sends ships to England—Poole, Cornwall, and Newcastle 
for clay and coal; they go back, and the potter makes pottery 
which he sends to England and which is sold in Tottenham 
Court Road—it is the artistic and modern qualities which 
commend it to the people of this country. 

“ And now for an incident in England. One or two of you 
may know that I was Director of the artistic exhibits at Wembley. 
I went to one of the biggest potters in the country—wild horses 
will not drag his name from me—and I said, ‘ You have a very 
fine site in Wembley, and you should now have a very competent 
architect to design your stand,’ and this was agreed to. I 
arranged with a very well-known architect to do the work, and 
he went to Staffordshire. He looked round the pottery and 
the potter stood by and waited for the polite things he expected 
the architect to say; but the architect had no polite things to 
say. What he did say was that the pottery was the most beastly 
stuff he had ever seen, and he suggested that the potter should 
employ an artist to make something of good design, form, and 
colour. The potter said he could have nothing to do with artists, 
they were such unreasonable people. The architect then sug- 
gested that if the potter could not face that, at least he might 
go to the South Kensington Museum and see the exhibits there. 
He was sure that amongst those examples the potter could 
find some good shapes which he could copy. To this the potter 
replied that he had never been to South Kensington because 
he had never had time! Now this is a very sad story of British 
industry. It shows what a tremendous amount of leeway has 
got to be made up. You art masters should be in very close 
touch with industry. We have here in Leicester an example of 
what can be done, and it has also been done in your President’s 
town (Bradford); but are you satisfied that it is being done in all 
our cities? You have got to put it to the leaders of industry 
that their businesses have got to be saved in the future years, 
and it is by co-operation between Art and Industry that this 
will be done. 

“ In 1925 there was an exhibition of decorative art in Paris. 
I came back inflamed with admiration for what I saw: but 
I feared for the British artists of the future from what I saw 
of what is being done in Czecho-Slovakia, France, and such 
countries. I was also concerned to think that no manufacturer 
from England had visited the Exhibition. I even went so far 
as to write a very strong letter to The Times, and was glad to 
see that it did produce a result, and that manufacturers did 
then go and see the Exhibition. But more manufacturers should 
go about Europe and see what industrialists are doing with art. 
The influences of the art schools in Germany and Sweden are 
exceedingly great on the industrialists, and it is up to us to see 
that the influence in England shall be also great. You have 
got to worry these people and tell them that they must take 
this step. Tell them that they must take the artist into partner- 
ship with both hands. The more you preach to them that they 
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must take the young artists into their workshops (and not expect 
them to be budding Michael Angelos) the better it will be. You 
must pray to them to let you show them the slippery slope 
which is in front of them if they do not accept this co-operation.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The January Conference of the Geographical Association was 
held at the School of Economics. This Conference increases 
year by year in length and importance; on this occasion, in- 
cluding meetings of sections and a final official attendance at 
Westminster Abbey for evensong, it lasted over five days. On 
those five days subjects touched many points of interest and 
value to teachers, and speakers were followed with a closeness 
which has probably not been equalled before. There were more 
definite contacts with actual class-room work than has at 
least been usual. 

A large collection of maps showing what is being done in 
survey work covered the walls of the large hall. There were 
three well-attended discussions on ‘‘ The Use of Ordnance 
Survey Maps in Primary Schools,” on “ Geography as the 
Pivotal Subject in a Central School with a Commercial Bias,’’ and 
on “ Post-Matriculation Work.” At the latter, as at private 
sectional meetings, very strong opinions were expressed, alike 
by umiversity professors and school teachers, as to the evil 
results which followed from the combined influence of the 
possibility of taking London Intermediate Examinations from 
school and of passing the Intermediate Examination by means 
of the Higher School Examination. 

Two at least of the formal lectures were definitely concerned 
with school teaching. Prof. Unstead spoke on “ What a Geo- 
graphy Teacher should Know and Be.” As an old primary school 
teacher he spoke specially of the qualifications for such teaching, 
and if he put these qualifications rather higher than most of 
his audience considered possible, wide reading being only one 
of them, he himself admitted that he had presented an ideal. 
Dr. Newbigin, in a most delightful address on ‘“‘ The Study of 
Climate,” deprecated very strongly any attempt to explain in 
school the causes of climatic phenomena. She suggested that 
in any case it would be much more illuminating to work back 
from the vegetation of a district to its climate than to deduce 
the latter from the former. She also pointed out how misleading 
statistics may be; the rainfall of London, 20 to 25 inches, is 
not greatly different from that of Algiers, some 18 inches, yet 
in London we are mainly concerned with the shedding of water 
from our houses and getting rid of it, while in Algiers each house 
is designed to collect and store water. 

There were also three separate demonstrations of the use of 
the cinema in teaching. One was an actual lesson to a standard 
IV class with a miniature projector which seems to many teachers 
to afford one solution of the problem of how to use the cinema 
in school, if only a supply of suitable films could be assured. 
Another session of the Conference was taken up by a 
demonstration of a full-sized safety cinematograph with so-called 
educational films which seemed to suggest that the makers of 
films are out of touch with school problems and methods. 
A third session involved a visit to the Imperial Institute to see 
the working of the new public cinema there. 

All these had direct bearing on teaching method. The matter 
of teaching was discussed in three set lectures. Sir John Russell, 
of Rothamsted, gave an account of “ Palestine and its Agricul- 
tural Possibilities,” which was at once simple, scientific, and 
authoritative. Prof. Rodwell Jones spoke of ‘‘ The Prairie 
Provinces of Canada ” in an address packed with matter, and 
Sir Humphrey Legett was most illuminating on “ Economics 
and Administration in East Africa’’; the distinction was very 
clearly brought out between Kenya on the one hand and Uganda 
and Tanganyika on the other. Sir Humphrey ought to have 
been a teacher. 


The presidential address by Dr. Vaughan Cornish was a thing | 


apart, and, except for a presidential address to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society some years ago, broke entirely new ground. 
He directed his attention to “The Harmonies of Scenery ” and 
in delightful phrase and equally delightful lantern slides en- 
deavoured to emphasize the value of the aesthetic side of 
geography which the globe-trotter seeks after but does not 
understand and the scientific geographer leaves severely alone. 
In a curious way this address pulled together a good deal of 
work done at the Conference. 

Finally members of the Association attended Sunday even- 
song at Westminster Abbey to hear a sermon on “ International 
Relations in the Light of Geographical Science’’ but home 
geography proved more important than that of the world. The 
Thames had burst its banks two nights before and flooded over 
what had been the old marshes so that though the Abbey on 


Thorney stood high and dry, the thoughts of the great congre- 
gation were more fittingly directed in an eloquent address to- 
wards sympathy with our own folk rather than with those at 
the ends of the earth. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Historical Association was held 
at King’s College on January 5th, 6th, and 7th, under the 
presidency of Mr. A. G. Little. The inaugural address was given 
by Dr. J. H. Clapham, of Cambridge, who spoke on the 
“ Economic Historian and Others.” He did not claim that the 
economic aspect of history was the most important aspect, but 
it was something that could never again be left out of account. 
It kept in constant touch with the common man who was so 
difficult to get at. Economic method was arithmetical, counting, 
measuring, estimating. The economic historian’s work was to 
produce a coarse, but essential, warp on which the more 
elaborate embroidery of general history could be woven. General 
history itself would suffer if it had not a sufficient economic 
background, but on the other hand the good economic historian 
would never be weak on the constitutional side. 

Prof. W. R. Lethaby, late surveyor of Westminster Abbey, 
delivered a fascinating lecture on Westminster and the Abbey. 
He thought that on the original site was a travellers’ house 
near a river crossing. Another crossing lower down the river 
developed into London as the port of Verulam. The road 
connecting the two was once known as Daneman Street, and 
he thought that Strand might be a Danish word meaning a 
hard bank. Here, too, he was inclined to think, was the arsenal 
and naval base, and the breaking of the bridge was probably 
an attempt to get at the arsenal, for the bridge was not only 
a means of crossing the river, it was also a fortification. 

The first abbey church was built on a great scale by Edward 
the Confessor after the plan of Jumiéges, near Rouen. It was 
a Norman building, and the builder was supposed to be a Norman 
master mason. The bases of the pillars of this church have 
been found under the present floor. The church was quite 
close to the royal palace, built probably by Canute. Then 
came the great Hall of Rufus, still standing, and a cluster of 
lesser buildings with St. Margaret’s parish church, with orchards 
and gardens, all out in the country as regards London. 
There is no modern history of the Palace of Westminster, 
though there are abundant materials for such a history in the 
exchequer accounts at the Public Record Office. 

On Saturday morning a lively discussion took place on the 
First School (Certificate) Examinations. 

Mr. C. H. K. Marten, of Eton, the chairman of the Examina- 
tions Committee of the Association, opening the subject, referred 
to the various examinations being at present conducted by 
eight distinct boards under the universities and the Board of 
Education. No radical change could be easily brought about 
because the assent of all these authorities would have to be 
obtained. He admitted that examination papers were often 
unsuitable, the standard variable, and the marking too low. 
Nevertheless, teachers owed a great debt of gratitude to ex- 
aminers, and examinations were good for boys as they had 
something definite to work for. The Historical Association 
might help by airing grievances and encouraging experiments. 

Mr. D. C. Somervell, of Tonbridge, dealt with the Oxford and 
Cambridge school certificate. He thought examinations were a 
necessary evil, and it was useless to speak of abolishing them. 
Miss E. Davies, of Bexhill County School, emphasized the need 
for pupils who would be called upon to exercise the franchise 
later to be acquainted with the history of later modern times. 
But this was just the period on which the worst questions were 
set, and the percentage of failures highest. She thought the 
examination system as at present conducted completely blocked 
the way to a saner method of teaching history. Pupils of sixteen 
were not ripe for the discussion of political motives, though this 
is what they were often asked to do. Examination questions 
should be submitted to some people actually teaching, and 
examiners might with advantage acquaint themselves with 
school syllabuses. 

Dr. J. A. Williamson suggested that the examination should 
come a year earlier, so that boys would have a chance of spending 
a year before they left school in acquiring a taste for real history, 
a taste which would probably}lead them to make history a life 
study. The first examination was really an introduction to 
university work, yet less than 10 per cent of those who took 
the examination ever went to the university. 

Mr. Happold, of the Perse School, Cambridge, described some 
of his experiments in treating history as a training in the art of 
thought. Several extracts were given to the boys dealing with 
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one topic from different points of view. They were asked to 
summarize these and compare them, and not to form their own 
opinions until they had weighed the evidence. 

Miss Madeley, of Warwick, wanted to see no question set 
that could not be answered bv all the examiners. She made the 
revolutionary proposal, though to her it was just common sense, 
that the pupils should be given an agreed chronology in the 
examination, provided it was also used in the class-room. She 
argued that this 1s just what is done in mathematical examina- 
tions. 


———_-- ae 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Mathematical Association was held 
on January 5 and 6. As usual the papers dealt with a wide 
variety of subjects, including gravitation, Euclid’s theory of 
proportion, sound-ranging, and methods of organizing and 
examining mathematics. 

The paper that was perhaps most appreciated and enjoyed 
was that read by Mr. W. Hope- Jones, of Eton College, on “ Sound- 
Ranging.” He gave an exposition, that was both lucid and 
humorous, of the apparatus that was perfected by British genius 
during the war for the location of enemy guns by sound. Even 
more interesting from the mathematical teacher's point of view 
was the mathematical analysis which led to methods which 
could be quickly and almost mechanically applied for plotting the 
position of a gun once its discharge had been heard by the 
microphones. 

On the afternoon of the second day more controversial topics 
were discussed, beginning witha paper by Mr. P. Bolton, Head- 
master of Dean Close School, on ‘‘ The organization of school 
mathematics,” followed by a paper by Mr. A. W. Siddons, of 
Harrow School, on ‘‘ The best methods of examining.” Mr. Bolton 
maintained that in organization the claims of the non-specialist 
should come first. The utilitarian value of the subject was 
small, but it had its educational use, particularly because a 
pupil in this subject was unable to conceal his ignorance beneath 
a cloud of words. It was important that the non-specialist 
should be taken beyond the arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
stage, and that the subject should be linked up with the teaching 
of physics and geography. 

Mr. Siddons, in criticizing examining bodies, and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board in particular, said that papers 
should be set mainly with the object of discriminating between 
candidates who were on the border-line between passing and 
failing. The best candidates would pass whatever papers were 
set, and the worst would fail. He argued that easy papers were 
better for this purpose than hard, but that questions must not 
be stereotyped. It was better to mix the subjects of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry than to set papers dealing with a single 
subject only. 

During subsequent discussion many points were raised which 
could not be treated exhaustively. It was argued that the 
place of mathematics in the curriculum for non-specialists could 
not be defended on utilitarian or on ‘‘ mental training ” grounds, 
but only on cultural grounds. It might therefore be better 
that it should cease to be a compulsory subject. Examinations 
needed reform in the interests of pupils who were not proceeding 
to a university, far the larger proportion of those examined. 
Anyhow, it was impossible to examine the most valuable part 
of mathematical teaching, which consisted in stimulating ideas 
and not in elaborating mathematical technique. It is easy to 
examine technical skill, but it is not easy to examine appreciation 
of ideas. It was unfortunate that more time was not available 
for discussing some of these propositions. 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The presidential address of the Science Masters’ Association 
was given by Sir Richard Gregory, who spoke on ‘‘ Contacts of 
Science and Literature.” He thought that men of science 
generally recognized these contacts and their importance, but 
that men of letters had still to realize the importance of science 
in art, music, literature, and history. Psychologists had aban- 
doned the idea that any one subject, such as classics, afforded 
a unique training in faculties or powers in general. Science, if 
taught to the same high standard and with the same perfection of 
instruction as classics, should produce the same disciplinary effect. 
The science student should have some classical training, especially 
in Greek, not as a mental gymnastic, but in order to become 
acquainted with the Greek spirit, and to realize science as 
something more than a mere repository of facts and a vocational 
study. An even stronger case could be made out for some training 
in science for those who intended to devote themselves to 
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classical and literary studies. When teachers of English, classics, 
and history understood and interpreted the human contacts of 
science with their own subjects, there would not be the isolation 
of scientific instruction which at present existed, and the unity 
of interest would give power and a new meaning to all cultural 
effort. 

A discussion on “ The Need of Scientific Investigators for 
Agricultural Industries Overseas ” was opened by Sir John 
Farmer, who called attention to the scarcity of suitable candi- 
dates for biological posts both overseas and in this country and 
to the ever-increasing nyumber of such posts. The schools would 
have to help to meet this demand by introducing biology as a 
subject in the training of boys. It would not be easy, for the 
biological student must not be permitted to drop either chemistry 
or physics, but the schools must do it and must do it well. 
Later training was often helped by the grants of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, and by scholarships offered 
by the Colonial Office and industrial associations, such as the 
Empire Cotton Growing Association. The posts available were 
chiefly agricultural, both in administrative and scientific capa- 
cities, but there was also an increasing number in the veterinary 
and medical services. 

A discussion on “Industrial Openings in Scientific Tech- 
nology ’’ was opened by Prof. W. A. Bone, who said that the 
changing conditions of industry and the dependence of this 
country on its manufactures called for the existence of a de- 
finitely recruited and trained industrial scientific service. The 
need of industry for scientific control and leadership was increasing 
in every direction and in every branch. The men wanted for 
this service were only the very best, and they should have a 
seven years’ training after leaving school. There must be closer 
co-operation between industries and universities in this training, 
and the industries must be prepared to do their part in financing 
it. The schools must turn the attention of boys with personality 
and ability towards the openings in industry. 

During the meeting visits were paid to the London Docks, 
to the Lighting Service Bureau, to United Dairies, Ltd., to the 
Gas, Light and Coke Company’s Offices, Laboratories, and Plant, 
and to the new laboratories at Highgate School. Publishers’ 
and Manufacturers’ exh bitions and exhibitions of members’ 
books and apparatus were held in the Chemistry Department at 
the Imperial College of Science. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual General Mecting was held on January 5 and 6 
at University College, and was very well attended. From 
reports presented by the Council and by the Treasurer the 
Association appeared to be in a flourishing condition, with 
close on 1,300 members and a creditable balance on the right 
side. The various activities of the Association generally show 
an increase, except in international correspondence and the 
exchange of children and students. A gratifying feature has 
been the beginning of a demand for exchanges with Germany 
and Austria. After some discussion the reports were accepted 
and delegates gave messages of goodwill from sister associations 
in France and Austria; the representative of Germany delivered 
his later. Then came the address of the German Ambassador, 
attracting a large audience. His subject was modestly entitled, 
“ Some observations on the development of modern German,’’ 
and contained many shrewd remarks, as of a thoughtful layman. 
Dr. Sthamer spoke in well-chosen English words. In the after- 
noon there was a discussion on the question whether there 
should be two languages or one in the University Honours 
course ; the principal speakers were Mr. H. J. Chaytor (Cam- 
bridge), Prof. Baker (Shefheld), Prof. Rudler (Oxford), Miss 
Johnson (London), and Miss Pope (Oxford). Prof. Breul and 
Mr. Bullough (Cambridge) and Miss Delp (London) also took 
part in a good debate. The general trend of the speeches was 
that opportunities for both should be offered, as is already the 
practice in several universities. After tea Dr. Fowler displayed 
a series of excellent films on “ The Fontainebleau of Francis I ” ; 
and in the evening the annual dinner was held at the Quadrant 
Restaurant. This proved a very enjoyable function. Speeches 
went on for about two hours, but they were good and to the 
point ; emphasis was rightly laid on the significance of electing 
to the presidency, for the first time, a foreign ambassador, and 
especially that it should be the German ambassador. It was 
only natural that there should be many expressions of goodwill 
towards Germany and of the intention to work for still better 
relations. Miss Blair-Smith sang charmingly between the 
speeches. 

The second day was opened by a discussion on the training of 
teachers in modern languages. In the unfortunate absence of 
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Profs. Nunn and Brigstocke it fell to Miss Pope to lead off, which 
she did admirably ; among other speakers may be mentioned 
Mr. Hankin, H.M.I., Miss Johnson, Miss Calthrop (London Day 
Training College), and Mr. Vaughan. There was general agree- 
ment that the technique of modern language teaching was more 
difficult than that of any other school subject, and that training 
was highly desirable, though what form it should take was not 
very definitely indicated. Prof. Fiedler followed with a very 
pleasant lecture on ‘ Heinrich von Kleist als Erzähler”; 
and in the afternoon Prof. Gonzalez-Llubera (Belfast) gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘ Contemporary Cervantes Scholarship.” 
The meeting had a delightful conclusion in the performance, 
by students of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, of Rostand’s 
“ Les deux Pierrots ” and Regnard’s “ Les Folies Amoureuses.”’ 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


At the meeting of the P.N.E.U., held on Tuesday, January 3, 
the chair was taken by Colonel John Buchan. In his opening 
remarks he expressed his thorough belief in the philosophy and 
method of education laid down by Miss Mason, and testified to 
its excellent results from his own personal experience. 

Dr. Costley-White, Headmaster of Westminster, then spoke 
on “ The Educational Atmosphere of a Great City,” contending 
that the town child was better off educationally than the country 
child because he was stimulated and compelled to think by 
the great vitality of a big town’s life. ' 

Then followed two interesting papers on the practical working 
of the P.N.E.U. method, the first in a boys’ preparatory school 
and the second in a girls’ elementary school. Mr. A. V.C. Moore, 
Headmaster of Wavertree, Horley, said that his experience in 
running a quite definitely P.N.E.U. boys’ preparatory school 
for six years had proved to him that Miss Mason had not only 
solved the problem of keeping alive the wonderful desire for 
knowledge that all children possessed at the beginning of school 
life and so often lost after the age of 7, but had built up a method 
of education by which children’s minds continued to grow 
naturally in the right direction. He went on to mention some 
of the fallacious notions about the P.N.E.U. that he had come up 
against. The most damaging was that P.N.E.U. work was a 
serious obstacle to the Common Entrance Examination. He 
could say quite definitely that boys do not find this so, but 
rather take it easily as being an examination on only a small 
portion of their mental equipment. Mr. Moore then gave a 
brief outline of his curriculum, and explained how, by the 
method of one reading and narration and no preparation, it was 
possible to get it all into the usual school hours, and to keep 
a wonderful power of concentration and astounding keenness in 
all the work right through the school. In answer to another 
fallacious notion he had met, that P.N.E.U. is only meant for 
girls and is too soft for boys, Mr. Moore said he was unable to 
understand how a well-balanced mind filled with real vigorous 
life and joy in knowledge can do otherwise than produce 
manliness. 

Miss C. M. Smith, Headmistress of the Girls’ Church of England 
School, Whitchurch, said that the most remarkable thing about 
the P.N.E.U. in her school was the notable improvement in 
backward children, and also in the behaviour of somewhat un- 
manageable clever children, who now have so much scope on 
which to expend their extra energy. She spoke of the delight 
of the children in all their work, of their love of books, giving 
many anecdotes which showed their real delight in and desire 
for knowledge. Finally she pointed out that the truly liberal 
education they received under this method had meant good 
results in public examinations, nineteen girls having gained 
good scholarships in the two years and eight more having 
qualified beyond the number of scholarships available. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


Two meetings were held at University College, London, by 
the Education Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, on December 
30, 1927. 

“The Finance of Education ’’ was the subject of the presi- 
dential address given by Sir Robert Blair. He said that “ public 
opinion was ranged in two camps—for and against new or 
improved services, the more enthusiastic flying the flags of 
‘Spend’ or ‘ Don’t spend.’ The total national expenditure 
for the current year was {833,000,000 or about a quarter of the 
gross income from which the income tax, exclusive of super tax, 
was derived. National Debt charges absorbed {£370,000,000, 
armaments (Army, Navy, and Air Force) took £134,000,000, and 
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social services, including education, £131,000,000, irrespective 
of local contributions to the same service. Those three groups 
therefore took £635,000,000 out of the total of £833,000,000. 
The net expenditure of local education authorities recognizable 
for grants might be taken at £71,000,000. But Government 
expenditure on education included grants to non-local education 
authorities (endowed schools, museums, universities, and 
Treasury contributions towards teachers’ pensions) which 
raised the total coming from rates and taxes, including £12,000,000 
from Scotland, to {90,000,000. To the net expenditure of the 
local education authorities, Exchequer grants provided for a 
little more than one-half. 

“The gross expenditure of the local authorities on education 
exceeded the net expenditure by an amount equal to the income 
from fees and endowments. Salaries for teachers accounted for 
the largest item, totalling about two-thirds of the gross cost. 
Those totals for public education, however, were far from the 
whole cost of educating the rising generation. To them must 
be added the cost of education in private, preparatory and 
endowed schools, not on the grant list, and largely of the univer- 
sities, most of which came from the same source as rates and 
taxes: the parents’ purse; although only those parents who 
preferred private schools paid the whole cost. Voluntary effort 
on the part of Churches in the past in providing elementary 
schools had much diminished the total loan charges to the 
authorities, in some districts the charges being nil or negligible. 
On the other hand, non-provided schools did not pay rates or 
taxes and their maintenance fell entirely on the local education 
authorities. 

“ If education could be freed from politics as much as the judi- 
ciary, grants might be available for more attractive features in 
education. The National Debt was really an appalling millstone 
round our necks. The weight of that millstone in gold was 
£7,600,000,000. Meanwhile the finance committees of local 
authorities might devote themselves to the discovery of new 
sources of rates without inflicting injury on industry or straining 
the rateable capacity of the ordinary citizen. Good finance 
was the necessary partner of good education.” 

Later in the proceedings Mr. M. L. Jacks, Headmaster of 
Mill Hill School, read a paper on “ Home and School ” in which 
he commented on the effect of the increasing restlessness of the 
present age on the rising generation. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


In addition to the ordinary annual meeting of the Training 
College Association, there was held, on January 2-5, an important 
Conference between that Association and the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries for Education. The subjects of dis- 
cussion included ‘‘ Problems of Training from the Point of View 
of a Local Authority,” introduced by Mr. F. F. Potter; “ The 
First Years of a Teacher's Life,” introduced by Mr. Spurley Hey 
and Mr. T. Raymont; “The Training College Curriculum,” 
introduced by Mr. A. R.Pickles and Miss W. Mercier ; ‘‘ Teachers 
in Rural Schools,’’ introduced by Mr. E. Salter Davies and Miss 
M. M. Allan ; and “‘ Special Problems of the University Training 
Department,” introduced by Mr. C. F. Mott and Prof. Cavenagh. 
The Conference, which was welcomed to London by Mr. G. H. 
Gater, was unquestionably a great success. Owing to the radical 
changes which have taken place in a generation in the early 
preparation of young teachers, their immediate fitness for their 
duties on leaving the training colleges is not what it used to be, 
but on the other hand their general education is far better, and 
their promise for the future presumably brighter. Much of the 
discussion at the Conference centred round this problem. 
Different views were frankly expressed and defended, whilst a 
most friendlv and cordial atmosphere of debate was maintained. 
There is every reason to hope that the ground has been cleared 
for the consideration of practical proposals in connexion with 
the training of teachers. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the Fifty-third Annual Meeting of The Froebel Society 
and Junior Schools Association, Mr. T. Raymont gave his Presi- 
dential Address on “ England’s Educational Debt to Froebel.” 
The lecturer, referring to the past and quoting from well- 
meaning educationists, showed that the humanitarian principle 
in the education of the young is of recent growth and that 
sins against childhood were widespread. Froebel had succeeded, 
where others had failed, in turning the coach right round and 
starting it off in the_opposite_direction. 
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It had been assumed that the child is naturally depraved, 
but Froebel, writing on the sources of childish faults, savs: 
“ When we look for the origin of these shortcomings we find a 
double reason, first, the complete neglect of the development of 
certain sides of human life; secondly, early misdirection, early 
unnatural stages in development.” 

A corollary to the assumption of the innate depravity is that 
a boy who likes football better than algebra will grow up an 
idle and vicious person. John Wesley said there should be no 
play and no holidays at Kingswood School, but Froebel set 
going a train of thought which has led to the view that the 
highest and noblest forms of work are those which, because 
they engage one’s whole mind and soul, most closely resemble 
play. Froebel told us that ‘ play in childhood is the germinal 
leaves of all later life.’’ 

This doctrine of play led to a new emphasis upon manual 
and constructive activities. His clear perception that a school 
ought to be an object of love led to a new emphasis upon the 
cultivation of social relationships during childhood, and his 
belief in the aesthetic value of education led to an appreciation 
of gardens, which placed the kindergarten immeasurably in 
advance of the old-fashioned infant school. 

The triumph of Froebel in this country is all the more re- 
markable when one takes into consideration that he was a 
foreigner ; but in criticizing, or in estimating, any man’s work 
one may not approach the subject with either obviously hostile 
prejudices or with obviously superficial knowledge. The secret 
of a great man’s greatness must have some explanation; and 
we read it by finding out what he tried to do, and this is quite 
compatible with an honest recognition of his mistakes and 
omissions. 

It cannot be said that we have achieved all that Froebel 
started us doing ; we may wish to think so, but so long as the 
greatest and most progressive educational authorities can put 
forward a scheme under which, whilst forty older children are 
supposed to be enough for one teacher, forty-eight younger 
children are supposed to be not too many, we have not done 
with Froebel. And so long as the national conscience remains 
dormant about the nation’s little children, especially in the 
slums, though able to afford many things less important, we 
have not done with Froebel. And so long as we have a scholarship 
system which means that competition begins in the infant 
schools we have not done with Froebel. And finally, so long 
as it can happen that, in 1927, a boy can be sent to prison for 
playing football in the streets because he has no other place in 
which to play, we have not done with the apostle of play. 

Therefore, if we study, as sympathetic and informed critics, 
we can find, to use Prof. Kilpatrick's cautious words, that as a 
definite tangible example of how children can and do work 
happily, “ the Froebel Kindergarten stands a city set on a hill.” 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 


The meeting of the Association for Education in Industry 
and Commerce was devoted mainly to a lantern lecture by 
Principal Herbert Schofield, Loughborough College, dealing with 
some recent educational experiments in industry. The schemes 
described fell broadly into two categories, first, general continu- 
ative education of a more or less cultural character, and, second, 
the training of apprentices. 

It was almost inevitable that the lecturer should touch on 
one distinctly cOéntroversial point. What is to be the next 
step in the provision of increased educational opportunities for 
adolescents ? Are boys and girls to remain in full-time education 
for one more year, or, alternatively, is some form of part-time 
education to be provided concurrent with employment between 
14 and 16 or between 14 and 18? The question has been dis- 
cussed many times, and it is one on which educational opinion 
will probably continue to be sharply divided for some years to 
come. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Schofield, basing his views 
largely on the experience of industrial concerns responsible for 
pioneer schemes for continuative education, quite definitely 
favoured the policy of part-time adolescent education. To 
quote the lecturer’s own words: “ Another year at school from 
14 to 15 merely extends the school career without forming any 
organic link with the later life of the pupil. A larger number of 
years spent as part-time in industry and part-time at school 
means that there is an opportunity of linking on the work in 
the factory or business with the particular form of further 
education, which intelligently conveys to the young worker the 
‘reasons why ’ things are done as they are.” 

Other educationists will argue just as convincingly that the 
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raising of the school-leaving age is the proper solution, and those 
engaged in the work of elementary schools generally favour 
the additional year. The question of continuity arises in two 
ways: the day school headmaster attaches great importance 
to another year in the same school and under the same influences. 
Those whose interests are centred on the adolescent in employ- 
ment attach at least equal importance to continuity of the 
more prolonged—if somewhat attenuated—type obtainable by 
part-time education up to 18. 

May not the solution be found in the words of the Yorkshire- 
man who, when asked by the waiter whether he would take 
thick soup or clear, promptly replied: “ Bring ‘em both, lad.” 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


On Saturday, December 31, the E.H.A., “ An Association for 
the Development of Modern School Practices,” met in the Botani- 
cal Theatre to hear Mr. A. F. Collins, Inspector to the City of 
Birmingham Education Committee, speak on “ The Place of 
the Crafts in Education.” Prof. J. Strong, of Leeds University, 
took the chair, and once again testified to the educational value 
of craftwork, mentioning that the problem of the future will be 
to what increasing extent it may be included in the curriculum 
of schools. Mr. Collins referred to the Hadow Report on the 
“ Education of the Adolescent,” and directed attentiom to its 
emphasis on practical education for all types of children. Educa- 
tionists must know clearly at what they are aiming. 

Some have very vague ideas, and there is an extraordinary 
diversity of methods. The manual instructor must not be 
apologetic; in modern parlance he must not have an “ in- 
feriority complex ” saying “ How can I help to teach geography, 
history, mathematics ?’’ Crafts, as educative factors, are older 
than school subjects. Do not distort crafts by dragging them 
in to illustrate mathematics, rather use them as a means of 
intellectual and spiritual training. Let the worker feel the joy 
of achievement, planning something of use in daily life, and 
carrying the design through to completion ; learning by doing, 
and engendering habits of industry, which will create new 
interests for leisure, and counteract the tendency to sit idle in 
cinemas. The craft chosen must be a real and vital one, not 
merely ornamental, or one likely to become mechanical, but an 
activity which will awaken the creative instinct. 

How little we should know of many periods but for crafts ! 
History has left us names and deeds. Crafts enable us to live in 
the past and understand people through their work. Cathedrals 
and other beautiful buildings might be more frequently used to 
show the child the wonderful achievements of early craftsmen. 
Crafts, rightly used as an educative factor and source of culture, 
have as humanizing an influence as corresponding literary and 
scientific studies already recognized in education. 

A discussion followed. Mr. Turner, of Leicester, said :‘‘ No 
other form of school activity equals creative handwork in the 
demands it makes upon clear thinking, and in the rigorous self- 
testing nature of the products. Does the craft represent one of 
the great movements of the human spirit ? one of the major 
forms into which the creative impulses of men have been shaped 
and disciplined ? If it does, then its admission to the class-room 
cannot be contested.” 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Holiday Course arranged by the 
Ling Association was held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, by kind permission of the High Mistress and the Governors, 
from January 2 to 7, 1928. The attendance was not so large 
as usual, but over 300 gymnastic teachers attended for the whole 
or part of the Course. Miss Gladys Wright conducted the daily 
gymnastic classes; Miss B. Brown the classes for easy school 
dances, and Misses Tufnel and Carson the ball-room dancing 
classes. One afternoon was given up to gymnasium games under 
the direction of Mr. Stanley Jennings, and another to community 
singing under the direction of Miss F. Colwill. 

The lecture list was as follows: “ Experiments in Education,’’ 
by Miss B. Chambers; ‘“ Functions of the Brain,” by Prof. 
Winifred Cullis; ‘‘ Rheumatism and its Treatment,” by Dr. 
James B. Mennell; “ Common Diseases and Deformities of 
the Foot in Childhood,” by Dr. Gertrude Herzfeld. A dis- 
cussion on “ The Use of Music with Gymnastics ” and another 
on “ Modern Methods of Gymnastics ” were opened by Miss 
M. E. Squire and Miss H. Drummond, respectively, and were of 
special interest to members. There was also a lecture-demon- 
stration on “ Greek Dancing,” by Miss Ruby Ginner and her 
pupils, which was much appreciated. 

In connexion with the Conference of Educational Associations, 
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to which the Ling Association is affiliated, a lecture was given 
at University College, Gower Street, on January 5, on “ The 
Playing Fields Movement,” by Miss Edith Thompson, C.B.E. 
At the Annual General Meeting Miss J. H. Wicksteed was 
elected President for 1928, and Miss P. Spafford, Vice-President. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


The Dalcroze Society’s Meeting on Saturday, December 31st, 
once again took the happy form of a lecture-demonstration at 
the Scala Theatre. The opening address, ‘‘ The Dance and 
Rhythm in Classical Greece,’’ given by Prof. Meredith Atkinson, 
was of especial interest in that it dealt with the heredity of 
Dalcroze eurhythmics rather than with eurhythmics themselves. 
“ Greeks of old,” he said, “ knew intimate connexion between 
perfect physical development and its moral sense of well-being. 
... A first-rate dancer needed the highest qualities of mind and 
body, he must have memory, sensibility, shrewdness, rapidity of 
conception, tact of judgment ; he must be capable of discerning 
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good music and rejecting bad. Like Chalchas in Homer he 
should know ‘all that is, all that was, and all that shall be.’ ” 

The way in which Dalcroze eurhythmics carries on this 
tradition and adapts it to the needs of to-day was demonstrated 
by Mrs. Constance Willoughby and a group of her pupils from 
classes at Eastbourne, Ealing, and Croydon—children ranging 
in age from seven to sixteen years. The programme was a 
simple one, specially planned for those who had seen little or 
nothing of eurhythmics before. For those who already had 
some knowledge of it, it was therefore possible to give added 
attention to the children themselves, to watch their growing 
alertness and responsiveness, and to appreciate the way in 
which “ memory, sensibility, shrewdness, rapidity of conception 
and tact of judgment ’’ were awakening in the younger ones, 
but had already become established and valuable in the older 
group, who had studied the method long enough for the essen- 
tials of music to be, as the programme suggested, woven “ into 
the texture of their own minds as a permanent part of their 
being.” 


the Pass Student 


By E. L. Ince, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Egyptian University 


TUDENTS and teachers of the physical sciences are 
faced with two conflicting facts—the first, that pure 
mathematics is an accepted part of the curriculum ; the 
second, that the acceptance is a grudging one as of a barely- 
necessary evil. Setting aside the engineers, one finds that 
the mathematical class-rooms in the provincial universities 
are manned almost entirely by students whose main interest 
lies in one of the experimental sciences, The impatience of 
these students towards mathematics every teacher knows, 
yet few have made any attempt to diagnose the root-cause 
of this impatience, still less to effect its cure. 

As I have been associated personally as student, teacher 
or examiner with six European universities, and can now, 
from the more remote viewpoint of Egypt, regard these 
institutions in a true perspective, I am perhaps in a 
specially favourable position to form a judgment on the 
relative strength and the relative weakness of the main 
distinct types of university, ancient and modern. As 
regards the provincial universities of England, one general 
statement can be made—namely, that many students are 
admitted who are either immature or otherwise unfitted to 
receive a university education. The entrance qualifications 
in mathematics are deplorably low, so low indeed that one 
often wonders how the hours given to mathematics in the 
secondary schools can have been spent. But since the 
universities are so bound by their own entrance examina- 
tion that many students of a very poor equipment in 
elementary arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are admitted, 
adequate provision for these students must be and is 
made. This results in a low initial standard, and in order 
that a reasonably high pass-degree level may be reached in 
three years the pace is forced, long and difficult tracts are 
hastened over, and little time is available in which to con- 
solidate the ground gained. The average student lags 
behind and is discouraged ; soon his early enthusiasm gives 
place to a general disgust with, and even a positive dread of, 
the subject. No wonder that the casualties are heavy ! 

The problem of the average pass student is perfectly 
clear and well-defined. He studies mathematics con- 
currently with one or two experimental sciences; his 
mathematical attainments on entrance are admittedly 
mediocre, and experience shows that his manipulative 
ability is weak. He enters upon his three years’ course of 
study with the ultimate idea either of adopting the teaching 
profession or of embracing an industrial career. The 
university curriculum must be no heavier than the foun- 
dations of matriculation qualifications can stand, and must 
be balanced evenly between the theoretical and the practical. 
On the one hand, the theoretical training of the prospective 
teacher in mathematics or any other branch of science 
must be fortified by continual reference to the practical 
aspects of that science, and, on the other, the practical 


training of the future industrial scientist must be clarified 
by a constant appeal to the basic theory upon which the 
practical applications are grounded. 

A rather crude distinction may be drawn between 
universities and technical colleges. In the former, every 
phase and aspect of a science is projected upon a clearly- 
illuminated theoretical background; in the latter the 
practical or applicative point of view is emphasized, the 
theoretical minimized. The distinction is crude, because 
the theoretical or academic, and the practical or industrial, 
aspects of a science may be blended in varying proportion. 
This distinction, though most evident in the experimental 


- sciences, holds good also as regards mathematics, where on 


the one hand, the purely theoretical side may be taken, 
whilst on the other hand, the subject may be regarded as 
a mere tool and no attention paid to validity of methods, 
so long as a result of practical utility is reached. Now 
universities differ among themselves only to a less degree 
than they differ from technical colleges. The ancient 
universities—Oxford and Cambridge—are established by 
tradition and general acknowledgment as seats of pure 
learning ; so far as mathematics is concerned, they largely 
ignore the bearing of the subject either upon other branches 
of science or upon industry. Men trained in those univer- 
sities are skilled in academic mathematics, and are able to 
undertake, and possibly to direct, original theoretical 
research. The modern universities have grown up in 
industrial centres, and their mission is to produce men 
whose culture and accomplishments fit them to become 
the best citizens of the industrial community. Pure learning 
divorced entirely from practical uses is not the object for 
which they were founded ; it should be their aim to hold 
the balance between the purely academic and the wholly 
utilitarian. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental difference in consti- 
tution and in function which separates the new from the 
old universities, the former are largely staffed by men 
from the latter. That the modern universities should thus 
become partakers of the learning treasured by the ancient 
is most desirable, but it is desirable also that the knowledge 
thus transmitted should be tempered to the needs of the 
new class of students. In short, teachers who migrate 
from the older to the newer universities should be at pains 
to attune their teaching to the more mundane pitch of 
their new sphere. If their attitude of mind is fixedly 
academic, as is so often the case, they will never gain the 
understanding of their students, and the high scientific 
qualifications upon which their appointment was based will 
be of little avail. Yet the teaching of pure mathematics is 
commonly entrusted to men ignorant alike of the applica- 
bility of mathematics and of the sciences to which mathe- 
matics can be applied, men who ape the pose of their 
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former teachers that mathematics is an unpractical subject, 
a subject devoid of any conceivable utility. Under such 
guidance, students eager to get to grips with what will 
help in their future careers, impatient of theoretical work 
whose practical bearing is concealed from their view, 
become at an early stage of their university life hostile to 
the mathematics presented to them. The bonds of sym- 
pathy between teacher and student are broken: the 
teacher is discouraged, the student meets with disaster. 

The duties of a professor fall under three heads. First, 
there are departmental duties, the organization, and de- 
velopment of his department, its representation on boards, 
committees, and so on. Secondly, there follow his teaching 
duties ; and, thirdly, the undertaking and directing of 
research. I have put these items in what I consider to be 
the diminishing order of importance. Yet instances are not 
lacking of appointments made, in mathematics as well as in 
other sciences, upon research qualifications alone, without 
any regard being paid to experience and ability in organi- 
zation or teaching. It has come to be the idea in the older 
universities that professorships in the newer seats of learning 
are of the nature of valuable super-fellowships, awarded for 
research alone without regard to administrative or educa- 
tional ability. So long as the modern universities virtually 
place their appointments in the hands of the older univer- 
sities, so long will the wrong type of man continue to be 
chosen, pass students will be given the wrong type of 
teaching, and year by year the appalling lists of failures will 
be perpetuated. 

One striking fact which meets the eye of an outside 
observer is that the English provincial universities are ex- 
pending year by year a vast wealth of energy in maintaining 
small honours schools. Some few students derive a slight 
benefit from an honours degree on entering the teaching 
profession, but others find that an honours degree, with its 
implied specialization, is a positive obstacle to employment. 
Those who have gained good honours degrees in one of the 
modern universities are faced with the severe competition 
of those who possess the more highly prized qualifications 
of Oxford or Cambridge. An honours degree is not of itself 
a desirable qualification in a teacher; in fact, a man who 
has proved his ability by taking honours in one subject 
would have been a greater asset had he acquired the wider, 
but less specialized, knowledge requisite for a pass degree. 
It has been our policy in the Egyptian University to dis- 
courage all early specialization, and not to establish honours 
degrees in the Faculty of Science. Specialization, if desired, 
can be undertaken after the bachelor’s degree is gained, and 
is rewarded by the master’s degree. Thus all students 
arrive at a sounder and wider knowledge of science than if 
they were artificially forced in certain narrow branches and 
stunted in others. Furthermore their teachers are free to 
devote their whole energies to developing the regular 
curriculum ; in fact, it has already been raised to a level 
considerably above the English pass standard. 

In the modern English universities, on the other hand, 
everything in many departments is subordinate to and 
conditioned by the honours schools. In their turn, the 
honours schools are dominated by the desire to produce 
research. This research fetish may well be the ruin of these 
universities ; they were not founded for the sole benefit of 
a handful of men, who do not even know the broad lines of 
their own subject, but who have been prematurely forced 
into a narrow line of highly specialized study. Yet to-day 
honours and research are the only things kept in view. It 
is not as if the honours schools of our modern universities 
were performing a useful function. Perhaps every year 
on an average three or four men are awarded first-class 
honours in mathematics. Of these, in favourable circum- 
stances, one in every three or four years is able to produce 
valuable original work. If that man is wise, he will proceed 
to Cambridge, where he will find himself little better off 
than those who have gone up directly from school. He will 
see how narrow are the lines upon which his previous work 
has run, and will realize that the resources of his former 
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university do not allow the presentation of more than one 
or two out of the manifold aspects of pure mathematics. 

Herein lies the secret of the futility of small honours 
schools, the lack of adequate resources. Cambridge has a 
school of the first rank ; Oxford is gradually raising itself to 
the level of its rival: London, considered in the aggregate, 
has the material for a school. But no other English uni- 
versity has the staff adequate to deal with the advanced 
parts of all branches of pure mathematics; all that each 
can do at present is to treat just those narrow fields which 
happen to interest the professor or senior lecturers. Thus 
the bulk of the energy of the mathematical department are 
diverted to an honours school so small and so narrow that 
its very existence can hardly be justified, whereas the pass 
students are not given a fraction of the care and attention 
which are their just due. 

To sum up, the weakness of pass mathematics in the 
English provincial universities may be attributed to three 
causes—the low attainments of the students on entering, 
the waste of energy on honours schools, and the unsuita- 
bility of the pass course. The inadequate entrance qualifi- 
cations are the consequence of the low average level of 
teaching in secondary schools. The best teachers gravitate 
to the largest and best schools; their pupils gain scholar- 
ships to Oxford or Cambridge. The schools of medium 
and lower grade are staffed by teachers who themselves have 
suffered under the present faulty system of the provincial 
universities. A gradual improvement of the pass course, 
taking place concurrently with a gradual raising of the 
pass standard, will automatically improve the standard of 
teaching in the schools, which will permit a slow raising of 
the entrance requirements, and so on, cumulatively. 

So long as the resources of the modern universities remain 
poor—as long, for instance, as there is but one professor of 
pure mathematics in each university—it will always be 
futile to attempt to foster an honours school and at the 
same time to give adequate attention to the requirements 
of pass men. The secondary schools should see to it that 
any pupils of marked mathematical ability enter for scholar- 
ships at the older universities. Those who are not up to 
this scholarship standing cannot be expected to reach an 
honours standard in three years. It is folly to give them 
an intensive training in a narrow field of mathematics and 
award them a degree on the strength of this restricted 
qualification, as is now done in the modern universities. 
The only rational policy is to enter them for the wider pass 
course. They are unfitted for early specialization ; if they 
are really earnest in their desire for specialized qualifica- 
tions, then it is open to them to spend a year or two in post- 
graduate study either in their own university or, preferably, 
elsewhere. 

Lastly arises the question of how the teaching given to 
pass students may be improved. I restrict the treatment 
of this question to a general indication of the remedies 
which can be applied. In the first place, teachers of 
mathematics of all grades should be chosen not merely on 
their mathematical qualifications alone, but considerable 
importance should be attached to qualifications in other 
sciences in which mathematics finds application, as well as 
to teaching ability and experience. Secondly, the depart- 
ment of mathematics should seek the co-operation of other 
departments in coming to a clear understanding as to 
what the students’ mathematical equipment should include 
at various stages of their careers. This point seems almost 
self-evident, yet any who have had experience of the 
modern universities know that departments are water-tight 
and co-operation practically unknown. Thirdly, a thorough 
reformation of the present mathematical curriculum should 
be undertaken. 

The fault of many lecturers in pass mathematics is that 
they deliver their lectures in a form which seems meant 
for publication. This is no doubt a good policy in advanced 
lectures where much of the material is not available in a 
connected form, but for pass lectures in a course adequately 
covered by English text-books it leads to confusion. The 
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student has two sources of information, the class text-book 
and his lecture notes, and wastes much valuable time in 
co-ordinating the one with the other. Lectures should be 
expository and not mere exercises in dictation. 

At present, too much theory is presented without any 
regard to its practical bearings. When the student meets 
with an actual problem (as distinct from a problem arti- 
ficially constructed, which generally speaking is a mere 
juggling with symbols) his theoretical knowledge gives him 
small help. To take one concrete example, a student may 
know quite a lot about the theory of algebraic equations, 
can ‘‘ separate ” roots and so on, but when he is faced with 
a numerical equation, arising out of a definite problem, he 
is completely at a loss how to proceed. Ultimately most of 
the applications of mathematics are numerical, yet from 
the time of his school arithmetic (which seems to be for- 
gotten when he reaches the university) a student has no 
numerical training except in a very narrow class of problems 
involving the use of four-figure tables. Thus a part of the 
duty of a mathematical department should be to train the 
students in accurate and orderly methods of calculation. 
Very little of this work is required, no more than the 
minimum necessary to illustrate the numerical applica- 
bility of each particular theoretical development. 
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Finally, the futile problem classes, where they are held, 
should be scrapped altogether. Problems of the type set 
in these classes usually centre round some particular trick 
and are seldom in the true sense exercises in manipulation. 
They should be replaced by practical work, such as is 
given in the Continental universities, where definite ex- 
tended problems are fully worked out as exercises in 
manipulation, as illustrations of general principles and as 
examples of real practical bearing, not as exercises in 
guessing at a device by means of which one problem, and 
one only, can be solved in two lines. This practical work 
is as essential to the mathematician who is going to make 
any use of his mathematics as work in the laboratory is to 
an analytical chemist. 

Thus the modern universities have to choose between 
two types of mathematical teaching. The first is the 
Cambridge type in vogue at present, academic and shunning 
all practical application. The second type is that taught 
in the universities and higher schools of the Continent, 
wherein the theory is illustrated by, and yet not swamped 
with, illustrations of real practical value. I myself am 
convinced that until the universities turn to the second 
type of teaching, mathematics will continue to meet with 
that half-tolerant contempt from which it now suffers. 


Topics and Events 


THE Roya Navy.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have issued a striking pamphlet, ‘‘ The Royal Navy as a Career,”’ 
descriptive of the prospects offered to entrants. Recently 
arrangements have been made to enable boys of good education 
to join the Navy with the certainty of being selected for the 
advanced classes in the training establishments. 

+ $ + 

PARTICULARS of the Fifth Annual Royal Society of Arts 
Competition of Industrial Designs, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, London, S.W., in June, 1928, 
have now been issued, and can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. Intending competitors must apply to the Secretary of 
the Society between May 1 and May 12, for the necessary entry 
forms. In all, scholarships and prizes amounting to nearly 
¿1,600 are offered in connexion with the 1928 Competition. 

* + = 

STUDENTSHIP IN EUROPEAN History.—The Committee of 
University College, London, will award, in June, 1928, a Sir 
Wiliam Meyer Studentship in European History, of the value 
of about £120, tenable for two years. Candidates must be 
graduates of a university of the British Empire, and must be 
qualified to enter upon an approved course of training in methods 
of research, with a view to taking an approved higher degree in 
the University of London. The candidate elected will be required 
to devote his whole time to his work. Candidates wishing to 
compete should communicate with the Secretary of University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), as soon as possible, and 
not later than June 1, 1928. 

s $ * 

RovaL ACADEMY OF Music SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following 
awards are announced: The Gowland Harrison scholarship 
(violin), A. Griller (a native of London); The Emma Levy 
Scholarship (pianoforte and theory), E. Silverman (a native of 
London); The John Stokes Scholarship (baritone), Geoffrey 
Davies (a native of Liverpool) ; The Charles Oldham Scholarship 
(violin), Sylvia M. Paulin (a native of Bexley); The Baume 
(Manz) Scholarship (any branch of music), Mabel J. Kelly 
singing) (a native of Southampton); The Liszt Scholarship 
(pianoforte), Josephine Harrison (a native of London). 

* * * 

UNIVERSITY OF LonpoN.—A most interesting programme of 
University Extension Lectures for the coming term has just been 
issued by the University of London, South Kensington. Courses 
will be given at about fifty local centres in different parts of 
London and the suburbs in the departments of literature, 
painting, music, history, science, architecture, and economics. 
In particular, students of modern English literature should be 
imterested in the course on ‘‘ Some Contemporary English 
Writers,” which Mr. L. U. Wilkinson will deliver at Kingsway 
Hall on Monday evenings. Last session over ten thousand 
students attended the courses arranged by the Board. 


RADIO FOR SCHOOLS.—An experiment capable of far-reaching 
developments was recently planned by the Education Depart- 
ment in New Zealand. It consisted of an educational radio 
programme which was to be broadcast to the schools in all parts 
of the Dominion, from the far north to the far south, as a means 
of testing the value of wireless for the purpose of giving instruction 
to children. The programme designed for the occasion included 
a literature lesson by the Chief Inspector of Schools, a short talk 
on school games by the Chief Physical Instructor, items by a 
children’s choir conducted by the Supervisor of Music in Schools, 
and a brief address by the Director of Education. 

+ e e 

THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE oF Music has awarded the Gold and 
Silver Medals offered by the Board for the highest and second 
highest honours marks, respectively, in the Final, Advanced, and 
Intermediate Grades of the Local Centre Examinations in Novem- 
ber—December last, the competition being open to all candidates 
in the British Isles as follows : Final Grade Gold Medal, Dorothy 
S. Pike, Salisbury Centre; Final Grade Silver Medal, Violetta 
Yuill, Brighton Centre; Advanced Grade Gold Medal, Eileen 
M. Robertson, Leeds Centre; Advanced Grade Silver Medal, 
Margaret I. Hartland, Croydon Centre, and Evelyn M. Stannard, 
King’s Lynn Centre; Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Rosalind 
Collins, Portsmouth Centre; Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, 
Marjoire E. Helyer, Bournemouth Centre. 

+ + + 

RoyaL AIR FORCE—AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES.—The Air 
Ministry announces that six hundred aircraft apprentices, 
between the ages of 15 and 17, are required for entry into the 
Schools of Technical Training. They will be enlisted as the result 
of an open competition and of a limited competition held by 
the Civil Service Commissioners and the Air Ministry respectively. 
Successful candidates will be required to complete a period of 
twelve years’ regular Air Force service from the age of 18, in 
addition to the training period. At the age of 30 they may 
return to civil life or may be permitted to re-engage to complete 
time for pension. Full information regarding the aircraft 
apprentice scheme, which offers a good opportunity to well- 
educated boys of obtaining a three years’ apprentice course of a 
high standard and of following an interesting technical career, 
can be obtained on application to the Royal Air Force, Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

* + ba 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS oF HUGUENOT DESCENT. 
—The Westminster French Protestant School, founded in 1747, 
has been recently closed and the governing body now announces 
that funds of the Charity will be administered under a scheme 
settled by the Board of Education. The income will be applied 
in awarding exhibitions for education other than elementary, 
and in providing financial assistance for the preparation for a 
profession, trade, or calling. Application is only open to boys 
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and girls of Huguenot descent who are in need of assistance, and 
preference will be given to members of a Protestant Episcopal 
Church. There is to be free and open competition after, or 
without, examination, and ability to profit by further education 
must be shown. Applications, suitably recommended, should be 
forwarded to the Secretary, Westminster French Protestant 
School Foundation, 2 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. I. 
* * * 


COMPETITIONS FOR ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE 
EMPIRE.—The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, with a 
view of encouraging the progress of Imperial Studies in the 
schools of the Empire, and among the children of British subjects 
generally, has decided to award in 1928 medals and prizes for the 
best essays sent in by boys or girls in three classes : Class A, Over 
16 and under 19 years of age on November 30, 1928. Class B, 
Above the age of 14 and under 16 on November 30, 1928. 
Class C, Under the age of 14 on November 30, 1928. The 
subjects prescribed for 1928 are the following: Class A, How 
far is the introduction of Western Civilization beneficial to 
Eastern nations possessing a culture of their own? Class B, 
The Naturalist and Big-Game Hunter as Pioneers of Empire. 
Class C, Livingstone and the opening-up of Africa. The com- 
petitions are open to children of British subjects whether attending 
school or not. Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. è é Ş 

EASTER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP AT RoME.—The University 
of London School of Librarianship has, during the last few years, 
held Vacation Schools at Brussels, Paris, Florence, and Heidel- 
berg. Itis now intended to hold an Easter School at the Univer- 
sity of Rome, during Holy Week and Easter Week. Courses of 
lectures have been arranged on Contemporary English Poetry, 
by the Director, Dr. Baker; Cataloguing of Early Printed 
Books, International Bibliography, &c., by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, 


Secretary of the British Museum; Archives, their Preservation 
and Study, and the History of Handwriting, by Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, Reader in Diplomatic and Archives in the University ; 
Roman Sculpture and Painting, and Ancient Book Illustration, 
by Mrs. Eugenie Strong; and on the Architecture of Rome, 
Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque, by Mr. Martin 
S. Briggs. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. C. O. G. 
Douie, Secretary, University College, London, W.C. 1. 
* * * 

THE CHURCHES AND HIGHER EpucaTION.—An article under 
this title is contributed by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane 
to the January issue of the Hibbert Journal. It is well known 
that in England there is a dearth of candidates for Holy Orders 
in the Established Church and also in other denominations, and 
Lord Haldane sets out to examine its causes and to suggest 
remedies. Ministers of religion are mainly responsible for the 
upkeep of the standards of life; they are central figures in 
their own neighbourhoods, and they should be idealists giving 
and seeking the highest and best. Such men are indeed produced 
by our universities and readily take up tutorial posts within or 
without the university walls; but comparatively few turn to 
the ministry of religion. In Lord Haldane’s view this is due to 
the segregation and special training which is early required. 
The remedy he suggests is ‘‘ to educate young persons together, 
without much regard to their future careers, in a refined 
atmosphere, and to watch what they tend individually to 
become.” The special aptitudes of students generally become 
clearest towards the close of their period of higher education, 
and in this way the higher type of clergymen may be obtained. 
Here the universities can help. They prepare many young men 
for tutorial work, and it is in their company that the idealism 
required of clergymen is best developed. The machinery for 
doing this can only be devised in consultation with the university 
authorities throughout the country. 


A Complex Character 
OLD WARRIOR, OF SOME SCHOOL, SOMEWHERE 
By G. H. C. 


HE Warrior likes to take his exercise after lunch. 
Partly because he believes school-work from 2 till 4 
to be ill-becoming in a former fellow of Oriel, partly because 
he is sure that digestion is stimulated by motion in the open 
air. Not that his inside needs pampering. He is reported 
to have drunk bottled Bass in his class-room during third 
lesson, and to have been no less wakeful after it than usual. 
His words to a colleague define his position : “ At those 
new day-schools, where they work in the afternoon, there 
is little Latin and no Greek done. O.T.Cs are not allowed. 
I can’t imagine that, where sound learning is not appreci- 
ated, there can be any esprit de corps. They tell me, Padre, 
that masters often do not wear their gowns in those 
knowledge shops.” 

He treats the new head very leniently, and admits that 
the choice made by the Warden and Chapter seems a wise 
one. “ Though they could have done better, had they 
chosen an older man,” he usually adds, “ Still, if the head 
will consult those who have been at the school, as boy or 
master, for forty years, there will be no fear of traditions 
being forgotten and new fangled methods introduced. 
What a man wants is to be left alone. Tell me my hours in 
school and let me arrange the work of my classes. It 
matters little what goes on elsewhere, I know what a lad 
ought to learn.” 

The Old Warrior has great belief in early school. “ And 
why not,” he asks. ‘‘ Where’s the hardship ? I get up and 
turn on my electric heater. It takes me only half an hour 
to dress, finish my tea and biscuit and start. After a brisk 
walk to the class-room, I stand by the fire and hear rep. 
By Jove, sir, it’s the finest training in the world. Always 
set boys to do what they don’t like.” When he lays down 
this bit of law, his ruddy face beams, and he draws in his 
breath with an ostler’s hiss. 

He does not place much trust in corporal punishment. 
His powers of sarcasm are proverbial. Little West said, 
“ I don’t mind being sticked by Tommy, when I am found 


out; I soon get round him again; as for the Warrior’s 
jaws, they make me sick.” 

The Warrior expects hard work from his pupils; and 
tells them not to bring their difficulties to him, but to 
solve them. He agrees with the bursar’s remark that the 
trained teacher who leads his flock in safe pastures over 
smooth ways, is of less educational value to his boys than 
is the reaction of a First-in-Greats-man’s intellect on that 
of the taught, if they are left to find their feet. He is 
proud of his House, and follows the career of distinguished 
old boys with great interest. He insists on every boy 
under his care doing all he can for the good of the House.’’ 
“ What would become of us, if we were never cock-house ? 
The numbers would go down.” ‘ It would be hard on the 
Warrior,” commented a master with no prospects of a 
house, ‘‘ to see his numbers dwindle; he has to supply 
mere ‘ guest-house ’ fare to the tune of first-class boarding- 
house charges.” 

He has strong opinions on the necessity of keeping games 
free from any taint of professionalism. It is wrong to 
receive any remuneration for skill in games, he maintains. 
No paid player can be considered fit to lead even a county. 
A man may make his living by turning his intellect to 
account, but no gentleman should profit by his physical 
abilities. The Australians, he admits, think it right for a 
cricketer to receive fees for his proficiency, without loss of 
status, and that too when he is not secretary to any club. 
“ But,” he adds, ‘‘ what can one expect from countries 
that have not the benefit of our great public schools ? 
Have they any Blues on the school staff, appointed to 
supervise games ? ” 

The postman often brings the Warrior several 
letters from old boys, telling him of their success, their 
hopes, their needs. He answers at once. Sometimes the 
reply to those in trouble carries a pink slip, of material 
value, to help on the recipient, in case the accompanying 
advice is slow in coming to fruition. 
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NATURE STUDY SERIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: 


HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 


These Books, which are intended for pupils between the ages of 11 and 14 
aim at helping children to study nature, not at substituting book amey 


Lessons on Soil. By Sir 
E. J. RussfLL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With 58 illustrations and 
text-figures. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


“ A child that has passed through 
Mr Russell's course of graphic 
lessons will leave the class-room with 
a new appreciation of the fields and 
woods awakened in its mind. In 
method and in form nothing has 
been published that is so well 
calculated to promote an intelligent 
interest in a child's mind concerni 
natural proceni and phenomena.’ 

The Pall Maul Gazette. 


Pond Problems. By 
E. F. UNwin, M.Sc. With 50 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


38. 

‘The illustrations are beautiful 
and clear, and the whole book 
deserves strong recommendation.” 

School Nature Study. 


for nature study. 


The Study of the Weather. By E. H. 
CHAPMAN, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. With 55 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“ For school use this is, without doubt, the best book yet 
pee on the subject.” —The Journal of Education. 


“ This book belongs to an entirely admirable series, and 
we cannot say better of it than that it is worthy of its 
inclusion.” —Tke Bookman. 


Weeds. Simple Lessons for Children. By 
ROBERT LLOYD PRAEGER. With 3 plates and 
45 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


“ The book .. . brings out clearly and simply the 
nature of several aspects of K a botany into which 
children can enter with zest. rd of special commend- 
ation should be given to the ae ol ractical exercises. In 
rural schools the book will be invaluable.’ —T ke School World. 


Nature Study Lessons. 
Seasonally arranged. By 
J. B. Puivip, M.A. With 
23 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d. 


“ The child of from twelve to 
fourteen years of age who works 
through its pages in the course of a 
year will not merely have learnt 
to observe, but also will have gained 
a firm grasp of fundamental botanical 
principles. .. . We cordially com- 
mend the book to all teachers of 
elementary botany.’’—O. H. LATTRE 
in Nature. 


Bird Studies. In twenty- 
four lessons. By W. P. 
WESTELL, F.L.S. With 52 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
38 Ód. 

“ An admirable little book. 
Each lesson is described with 


materials required, information and 
problems.'’—The Times. 


The Gateways of Knowledge: an Introduction to the Study of the Senses. By J. A. DELL, 


M.Sc. 


Botany. A junior Book for Schools. 
Yarpp, M.A. Third Edition (4th impression). 
159 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 


Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. 
Edited by H. RACKHAM, M.A. Now 3s. 


(Patt Press Series.) 


Plato : Crito. Edited by J. 


J. A. NICKLIN, 
Sertes.) 


Now 8s êd. 


With 52 illustrations. 


“ The book is deserving of the highest praise. 
simplest apparatus conceivable. 


38 6d. 


ADAM, 
Litt.D. Now 2s 6d. (Pst Press Series.) 


Scott: Old Mortality. Edited by 
(Pitt Press 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


The text is most clearly written. 


The experiments demand the 


Exercises and problems upon the experiments are scattered through the book.” 


By R. H. 
With 
230 text-figures. 


Recent Reductions in Price 


A Geometry for Schools. sy Fr. w. 
SANDERSON, M.A., and G. W. BREWSTER, 
M.A. Without Answers. Now 4s. 


Analytical Geometry: A First 
Course. By C. O. Tuckey and W. A. 
NAYLER. Now 6s. 

An Elementary Course of Infini- 
tesimal Calculus. 
LL.D.,Sc.D. Third edition, reprinted. Now 18s. 


Botany. A Text-book for Senior Students. 
THopay, M.A. Third Edition (6th impression). With 
Large crown 8vo. 


Some 
Education. By 


an introduction and notes by R. 
M.A. Now 4s 6d. 


The Book of Psalms. 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. Complete in 1 
By H. Lamp, vol. Now 10s 6d net. (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.) 


Nature. 


By D. 


78 6d. 


Thoughts Concerning 


JORN eer With 
H. QUICK, 


Edited by 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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University of Aberdeen.. 

Bedford College for 
Women, London 

Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don 


University of Bristol 

University of Cambridge 

PECL College, Dun- 
ee 


University of Durham: 


Arinstrong College, New- 


castle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges me 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
East London College .. 
University of Edinburgh 


University College, Exeter 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
London 


Girton College, Cambridge 


University of Glasgow .. 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 

Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh 

Hulme Hall, Victoria 
Park, Manchester 


Imperial College of Science 


and Technology, Lon- 
don 


King’s College for Women, 


ndon 
University of Leeds 


University College, Leices- 


ter 

University of London .. 

University College, Lon- 
don 

London School of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge 

University College, Not- 
tingham 


School of Oriental Studies, 


London 
University of Oxford 
Queen Margaret College, 
University of Glasgow 
Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 
University of Reading .. 
University of Sheffield .. 
Somerville College, Ox- 
ford 


University College, South- 


ampton 
University of St. Andrews 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
Trinity College, Dublin.. 


Victoria University, Man- 
chester 


University of Wales : 
Aberystwyth .. 


Bangor 


University 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 


Mar 


Mar. 


17 to April 17 
21 to April 26 


25 to April 22 


. 25 to April 23 
. 26 to April 15 
. 9 to April 3 


. 16 to April 17 


. 17 to April 24 
. 30 to April rx 


. 24 to April 16 
. 17 to April 16 


. 27 to April 24 


April 5 to April 30 


. 13 to April 20 
. 16 to April 18 
. 28 to April 24 
. 16 to April 17 
. 27 to April 24 


. 31 to April 30 


. 22 to April 25 


. 16 to April 18 
. 19 to April 14 


. 22 to April 25 
. 22 to April 23 


. 16 to April 23 


. 14 to April 19 
. 24 to April 24 
. 22 to April 23 


. 18 to April 28 
. 16 to April 17 


. 16 to April 2 

. 23 to April 26 
. 22 to April 18 
. 17 to April 29 
. 24 to April 23 


. 9 to April 3 
. 16 to April 17 


. 22 to April 20 


. 28 to April 23 


. 24 to April r6 
. 23 to April 16 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Wales: 
Cardift 


Swansea E Sa 
Westminster Hospital 

Medical School 
Ampleforth College 


Barnard Castle School .. 


Production of “ The 
Mikado,” by the 
College Operatic 
Society, Mar. 8, 9, 
and 10. 


Students’ Representa- 
tive Council Annual 
Dance, Feb. 3. 

Students’ Infirmary 
Pageant, Feb. 25. 


Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 
Bedford School .. 


Birkenhead School ; 

Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege 

Blundell’s School, Tiver- 


Graduation Ceremony | '°" 


Mar. 22. 
Borough of Bradninch 
“ Rag,” Feb. 8. 
Inter-Varsity Debate, 
Feb. 15. 


Borough Polytechnic, 
London 


Bradfield College as 
Bradford Granimar School 


Bradford Technical Col- 
lege 
Brighton College 


Cambridge and County 
High School 

Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School ni 

Cathedral King’s School, 
Worcester 

Central School of Arts 
aud Crafts, London .. 

Charterhouse 39 

Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- 
don 

Cheltenham College 

Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 

Chigwell School 


Huxley Memorial 
Lecture by Prof. G. 
Elliot Smith, May 4. 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 

City of London School .. 

Clifton College 

Cranbrook School 

Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 

Dover College 


Annual Hospital 
“ Rag,” Mar. ro. 


Graduation, Sat., Apr. 
21. 


Entrance and Scholar- 
ship Examination, 
Mar. 12. 

Sports Day, May 4. 


Duke of York's Royal 
Military School, Dover 


Conferring of Degrees, 
Mar. 16. 

Shrove Tuesday, Uni- 
versity Holiday and 
Students’ Hospital 
Carnival, Feb. 21. 

M.U. Rugby F.C. 
Annual Dinner, Mar. 


14. 


Dulwich College.. 

Eastbourne College 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 

sey 

Epsom College .. 

Eton College 

Exeter School 

Reunion of old Stu- 
dents, Easter Week. 

University of Wales 
Inter-Collegiate Eis- 
teddfod, at Cardiff, 
Feb. 15. 


Fettes College, Edinburgh 


and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 23 to April 17 


Mar. 23 to April 17 
April 1 to April 15 


April ro to May 3 
April 3 to May 1 


April 3 to April 26 
April 3 to May 3 


April 3 to May 1 
April 3 to May 2 


April 3 to May 2 


April 5 to April 14 


April 2 to May 3 
April 5 to April 25 


Mar. 31 to April 17 
Mar. 30 to May 1 


Mar. 30 to May 1 
April 5 to May 4 
April 3 to April 30 
April 2 to May 4 
April 4 to April 16 


April 3 to May 4 
Mar. 31 to April 23 


April 4 to May 3 
April 3 to May 1 


April 3 to May 4 
April 4 to May 2 
April 5 to May 1 


April 3 to May I 
Mar. 27 to April 26 


April 3 to May 3 
April 3 to May 1 


April 5 to April 16 


April 3 to May 2 
April 3 to May 4 
April 3 to May I 
Mar. 29 to April 27 
April 4 to May 2 
April 4 to April 28 


April 4 to May 2 


(Continued on page 150) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


St. David's Day Cele- 
brations, Feb. 22-26. 
Open Day, Mar. 22. 


Times Lecture, Mar. 3. 
Confirmation by the 
Bishop of Durham, 
Mar. 22. 


Annual Concert, Mar. 


I. 
Athletic Sports(finals), 
Mar. 31. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
31 and April 2. 
Russell Steeplechase, 
Mar. 14. 

Blundell’s v. Achilles, 
Mar. 28. 

Annual Exhibition 
Students’ Work, 
Mar. 31. 


School Concert, Mar. 
12. 

Gymnastic 
Mar. 28. 


Display, 


Inter - House Cross 
Country Champion- 
ships, Mar. 15. 

Speech Day, Feb. g. 


Whitsuntide Holiday, 
May 28 and 29. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
31. 


Confirmation Service. 
Mar. 2 


School Sports, Mar. 
2I. 

Triangular Sports 
Mecting at Rams- 
gate between St. 
Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, King’s 


School, Canterbury, 
and Dover College, 
Mar. 28. 

Annual Boxing, Feb. 
6. 

Marathon Races, Apr. 


4. 
Boxing Finals, April 
12. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
3I. 
School Concert, April 


2. 
School Sports, Mar. 
30 and 3I. 


uA 
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WOO OOO OSEHO OOOH OOOOH OHHH SH SHHWSHOHHHOHSOSSHOHS SHHHHSHSHSHHHHSHH SHH OHSHHSHSHHHHSHHSSHSOHSHHSHSHSHHHHOHSHSHSHSHSHHHHHSHSHSSHOHHHHHSHHOHHOHSSSHHSHHHHOSHSEHSEHHHOHEHSHSOOE 
e 


CAREERS and 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the above title a series of important Articles 
will appear each month during 1928 in 
“The Journal of Education and School World” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. Cuotmetey, C.B.E., M.A., 


formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington Fanuary, 1928. 
EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir Roserr BLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 


THE ‘“ CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS” SERIES will include 


also articles on : 


THE CHURCH and Social Service. 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, including the Mercantile 


Marine. 
THE LAW. 
MEDICINE: surgery, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, 


nursing. 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, 


accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sır CuarLes WakEFIELD, Bart. 


THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM TRAINING, by Miss 
Este Focerty, The Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art. 


ENGINEERING : civil, electrical, motor, marine. 
CIVIL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
FARMING: at home and abroad. 

JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


ne ee ee eee 


London : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate. Broadway, E.C.4 
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Framlingham College 


Giggleswick School 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hatcham School 
Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. re 
Hereford Cathedral School 
Huddersteld Technical 
College 
Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hymers College, Hull .. 


Kelly College, Tavistock 

King Edward VI School, 
Bury St. Edmunds 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King Edward VII School, 
Sheffield 

King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely Ji 
King’s School, Rochester 


-Kingswood School, Bath 
Leeds Grammar School 


Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Leys School, Cambridge 

Loretto School, Mussel- 
burgh 


Loughborough College .. 


Manchester Grammar 
School 

Marlborough College ; 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School, London 

Monkton Combe School 

Monmouth Grammar 
School 


Municipal College of Tech- 


nology, Manchester 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 
Newport High School, 
Monmouth 
Northampton Town and 
County School 
Oundle School .. 
Pocklington School 


Queen Mary’s Grammar 
School, Walsall 

Radley College .. zo 

Repton School, Derby .. 

Roedean School, Brighton 

Royal Academy of Music, 
London 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 

Royal College of Music, 
London 

Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 


EASTER VACATION 


April 3 to May 3 


April 11 to May 11 
April 3 to May 2 
April 3 to May 4 
April 2 to April 30 
April 3 to May 1 
April 5 to April 15 


April 11 to May 9 


April 4 to May 3 


April 3 to May 4 
April 2 to April 25 


April 5 to April 26 
April 3 to April 26 
April 4 to May 2 
April 3 to May 4 


April 4 to May 1 
April 3 to May 4 
Mar. 31 to May 1 
Mar. 29 to April 26 
April 4 to April 24 
April 3 to May 4 


April 3 to May 4 
April 5 to May 1 


April 4 to April 27 
(Senior) 

April 2 to April 24 
(Junior) 

April 4 to April 18 


April 3 to May 4 
April 4 to May 1 


April 4 to April 27 
April 3 to May 3 
April 4 to May 4 
April 3 to May 2 
Mar. 27 to April 24 
April 4 to May 2 
April 3 to April 26 
April 3 to May 1 


April 3 to Mav 4 
Mar. 30 to April 30 


April 5 to May 1 


April 3 to May I 
Mar. 30 to May 1 


Mar. 30 to May I 
April 2 to April 28 


April 4 to April 24 
Mar. 31 to April 30 
April § to April 25 
April 4 to May 4 

Mar. 17 to April 21 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Inter School Sports 


with Ipswich and 
Woodbridge Schools, 
Mar. 31. 


Athletic Sports, April 
9 and 10. 


Sports, Mar. 24. 
College Dinner, Feb. 4 


Confirmation, Mar. 15 
Athletic Sports, April 


10. 
School Sports, Mar. 
31. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


31. 
School Confirmation 
by the Bishop of 
Dover. Mar. 20. 
Triangular Sports 
(with St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate,and Dover 
College), at Rams- 
gate, Mar. 28. 


Sports Day, Mar. 29. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


24. 
Athletic Sports, Mar 


24. 
Annual Sports, Mar. 
31. 


Fettes {v. Loretto, 


Feb. 11. 
Merchiston Castle v. 
Loretto, Feb. 24. 
Junior College Sports, 
Mar. 31. 


Athletic Sports, April 
4. 


School Sports, April 1. 


Sports, April 2 and 3. 


Speech Day, Mar. 29. 
Sports, Mar. 31. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
29. 


School Concert, April 
2 and 3. 


Royal Masonic School, 
Bushey 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 

Sherborne School ia 

South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College 

Stamford School 


Stonyhurst College 

St. Bees’ School.. iK 

St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin 

St. David’s College, Larn- 
peter .. 7 os 

St. George’s College, Har- 
penden 

St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School, London 

St. Paul’s School, London 

St. Peter’s School, York 

Taunton School.. i 


Trent College .. ae 

Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 

University College School 

Uppingham School 

Victoria College, Jersey 

Wellingborough School. . 


Wellington College,Somer- 


set 
Westminster School 
Weymouth College 


Winchester College 
Worksop College 


Wrekin College, Welling- 
ton 
Wyegeston Grammar 
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EASTER VACATION 


April 4 to April 25 


Mar. 31 to April 16 
April 3 to May 3 
April 3 to May 2 
Mar. 31 to April 30 
April 4 to May 3 
April 9 to May I 
April 3 to May 3 
April 4 to May 3 
Mar. 23 to April 28 
April 3 to May 3 
April 5 to May 1 
April 3 to May 2 
April 5 to May 2 
Mar. 30 to April 22 


April 3 to May 2 
April 3 to May 4 


April 4 to May I 
April 12 to May ro 
April 3 to April 27 
April 5 to May 1 
April 4 to April 30 


April 3 to May 1 
April 4 to May 2 
Mar. 30 to April 27 
Mar. 30 to April r 
April 3 to May 2 
April 3 to April 25 


[Feb. 1928. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Sports Day, May 12. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
29. 


Confirmation, Mar. 30 
Annual Sports, Mar. 
17. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


22. 
Sports, April 2 
Sports, Mar. 24, 31, 
April 2. 
School Sports, Apr. 2. 


Confirmation, Mar. 13. 
Production of “ Ham- 
let,” April 3. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 


20. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
31 and April 2. 


School, Leicester 


CHARLOTTE Bront AND HAWORTH PARSONAGE.—Mrs. 
Ellis Chadwick reminds us—though lovers of the Brontés will 
need no reminder—in an article in the January issue of The 
Nineteenth Century, that Haworth Parsonage, the home of the 
Brontés, is to be converted into a museum and opened to the 
public next summer. This has been made possible by the 
generosity of Sir James Roberts, Bart., who has purchased the 
property and presented it to the Bronté Society. Mrs. Chadwick 
was fortunate in that, having lived some years ago in Haworth, 
she had the privilege of being allowed to roam the old house, 
and she tells us that in spite of alterations and enlargements, 
the rooms most associated with the Bronté sisters have not been 
changed. She describes the approach to the vicarage, the garden, 
and many rooms of the old house, pointing out the particular 
association of each. Students of the Brontés will rejoice with 
Mrs. Chadwick that all this will soon be open to them and to the 
general public. 

* = * 


Evo.LuTion.—Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., the distinguished 
electrical engineer, contributes a carefully worded article on 
“ Truth and Error in the Doctrine of Evolution ” to the January 
issue of The Nineteenth Century. Dr. Fleming defines evolution 
as “a series of changes comprising a gradual development or 
the slow passage from the simple to the complex or less 
perfect to more perfect, without hypothesis as to the cause.” 
If we understand him aright, Dr. Fleming is content to apply 
the term to describe the development of inanimate objects in 
Nature and to animals, but not to man himself. He 1s of opinion 
that the essential characteristic of man is that he has a soul, 
and that evolution gives no account of the way in which the 
human soul made its appearance. Dr. Fleming illustrates his 
philosophical argument by discussing the limits of intelligence 
shown by domestic animals and by the higher apes, and indeed 
presents his case very ably. As an antidote, we would recom- 
mend a glance at the supplement to Nature of July I1, 1925, 
wherein numerous distinguished men both scientific and religious 
have set out their views. 
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Examination Reform 


It has been evident for some time that secondary 


school teachers are not satisfied with the examination 
system. 
character, have been made at recent conferences, 
with particular reference to the First School Exam- 
ination. It therefore appears to us that the time 
is ripe for consideration of the attitude of the Four 
Secondary Associations towards this important question, 
in order that an estimate may be formed as to how far 
unanimity exists on various points of policy ; for if the 
Four Associations are agreed, it is likely that sooner or 
later their findings will be carried into effect. 

The Association of Headmistresses contends that the 
First School Examination is not fulfilling its purpose, 
because it fails to recognize the equal importance of 
music, art, needlework, cookery, carpentry, and metal 
work with other subjects of the curriculum. For many 
girls, it is said, some of these subjects are of greater 
educational value than some of the subjects in the 
groups which are now compulsory. The headmistresses 
therefore wish for revised regulations to ensure that : 

(1) A pass in Group I together with a pass in 
two out of the three remaining Groups II, III, and 
IV shall constitute a pass in the examination ; and 

(2) In all First School Examinations Group IV 
shall include music, art, needlework, cookery, 
carpentry, and metal work. 

The Association of Assistant Mistresses is also whole- 
heartedly in favour of this policy, while the Headmasters’ 
Association has recently endorsed it, though not by a 


Criticisms, many of them of a searching 
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very large majority. The Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, however, still stands aside ; though certain other 
aspects of the policy of this Association indicate that it 
may eventually agree with the other associations. For 
example, it has consistently stressed the importance of 
providing, in the secondary schools of the future, 
departments of a less academic type than those now 
usually found in secondary schools. It is therefore at 
one with the women’s associations in recognizing the 
importance of handwork. It also wishes the leaving 
age raised to 16 at least. 


If there is to be a school leaving examination in 
all schools of a secondary type—and public opinion 
will no doubt demand some kind of test at the close of 
the school career—does it not follow that such a test 
must include many subjects now outside the scope of 
the First School Examination ? And would it not be 
better to enlarge the scope of this examination rather 
than set up another examination which might be re- 
garded as of inferior standard? Moreover, if the 
inclusion of further subjects is agreed upon, and their 
importance for examination purposes recognized, it will 
become more difficult to resist the contention of the 
headmistresses that the special needs of girls should also 
be taken into account. Some educationists are doubtful 
about the cultural value of certain of the “new” 
subjects, perhaps because they have not seen them 
taught as they should be taught, but it is likely that 
sooner or later this misgiving will pass away and that 
the First School Examination, revised to meet the 
requirements of new curricula, will become the recognized 
test for all post primary pupils of about the age of 16. 

Having said this, we feel that we must proceed to 
direct attention to another aspect of the question. 
Som : bodies of teachers—the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion in particular—have pointed out the dangers that 
lie behind.an uncritical use of examination results. 
There is, in many quarters, a disposition to use these 
results as a criterion of the efficiency of a school, and 
to make invidious comparisons between school and 
school on the basis of examination successes alone. 
Nothing could be more unfair, or more harmful to 
educational efficiency, than practices of this kind. To 
infer that one school is more efficient than another 
because it obtains a greater number of examination 
successes is altogether unjustifiable, and we hope that 
this will be more widely recognized than it is at present. 
This question is also bound up with that of over-pressure. 
Many teachers view with grave misgiving a system 
which compels many of them to cram instead of to 
teach, and which results in a disposition on the part of 
senior pupils to rely on notes prepared for them rather 
than on their own powers of research. 

There are signs, however, that examining bodies are 
alive to the criticisms to which they have been subjected. 
Many of them take pains to ensure that, directly or 
indirectly, the opinions of teachers shall have due weight 
both as regards syllabuses and papers set. But there 
is room for more systematic action in this respect. The 
tendency is for examinations to become harder, and it 
is advisable that the practical experience of the teacher 
should be available in order that the papers set may be 
suited to the powers of the average adolescent. The 
standard ought to be such that the majority of those 
who have followed a four or five year course should 
be able to pass the examination. 

To summarize our views, we think that the First 
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School Examination, rightly conducted, has come to 
stay. It should, however, be enlarged in scope in order 
to make it a suitable leaving examination for pupils 
undergoing all types of secondary education. With this 
enlargement of scope, with due attention to the subject 


of over-pressure and with adequate representation of 
teachers on examining bodies, the examination will 
become what it was originally designed to be, a reason- 
able test as to whether a pupil has passed satisfactorily 
through the secondary school course. 


Occasional Notes 


HE Association of Education Committees, at its 
last Annual Conference, passed a resolution in 
favour of raising the age of compulsory attendance at 
Raising the school to 15 in the year 1933. The 
Leaving Age : President of the Board of Education 
made a very detailed reply to a deputa- 
tion sent by the Association, and the full text of that 
reply, together with a statistical report by the Govern- 
ment Actuary, has now been published as Circular 1395. 
The reply begins with a reminder that an essential 
feature of the Hadow Report is the definite break at the 
age of 11, and the definite new start under different 
conditions, so that it is useless to point to mere vacant 
places in elementary schools. The Circular thereafter 
confines itself to a statistical inquiry as to the number of 
children that have to be provided with the new type of 
education. It is estimated that the group 11 to 14+ will 
- decline after 1933, and the group II to 15+ after 1934, 
and that (with certain not improbable assumptions as 
to future birthrate) in 1938 the group II to 15+ will 
be about the same as the number over II will be in 1933, 
without raising the leaving age. These considerations, 
it is suggested, together with the great changes involved 
in giving each child a new educational start at the age 
of 11, constitute a good case for looking before we take 
another leap at compulsion. At any rate, it is all to the 
good to have the Board’s position in the matter so ‘ully 
stated. 


JHE President, fortified by his experts, educational 
and statistical, formulates five questions to the 
Local Education Authorities. The difficulties in the 
way of reform are formidable. But is 
=- not the Board of Education adopting 

a new and unaccustomed rôle in re- 

straining the enthusiasm of the Local 
Authorities ? Clearly it was the duty of the Board to 
publish the results of its statistical inquiries on the 
question of child-population ; to point out the difficulties 
arising from the continued existence of non-provided 
schools ; to emphasize the special circumstances of rural 
areas ; to urge that, even apart from finance, the building 
of new schools must proceed at a rate which cannot be 
indefinitely increased. For a Government department 
to ask questions instead of saying what is good for us is, 
however, a new departure. This childlike innocence is, 
we may hope, a preparatory stage to entry into the 
educational heaven for which we have patiently waited. 


Questions for 
Local 
Authorities. 


fee proposed new scheme providing for the alloca- 

tion of surplus income of the educational foundation 
of “ Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift,’’ Dulwich, has 
aroused much discussion and no little 
heartburning. The scheme has the 
effect of largely increasing the income 
of Dulwich College itself, and thus making it able to 
dispense with aid from the Board of Education. It also 
increases somewhat the grants to other secondary 


Dulwich 
College. 


schools, and it allows the balance to accumulate for the 
provision of a new girls’ school of first grade. Though 
there is nothing in the scheme to prevent the admission 
of boys from elementary schools to Dulwich College, yet 
on the other hand no obligation would rest upon the 
governors, since the school would no longer be in receipt 
of State assistance. This Journal has consistently 
defended the position of the independent and self- 
supporting school, and to that policy we adhere. At 
the same time, it appears to us that Dulwich College 
has assumed a definite responsibility towards the gifted 
children of poor parents, and that no new scheme can 
be regarded as satisfactory, unless it quite explicitly 
prevents any future body of governors from casting off 
the moral responsibility thus incurred. That seems to 
us the essential point. We agree that not much can 
now be gained by going back to the founder’s original 
intention, because the whole national position has under- 
gone radical changes, and Dulwich College has in fact 
become a great public school. 


WWV E have pleasure in directing attention to the 
recently-published Report of the Imperial 
Education Conference of 1927. It will be recalled that 


The Imperial the first officially convened Imperial 
Education Conference took place in 1911. That 
Conference. Conference suggested that further 


meetings should take place every four years, but the 
Great War caused the second Conference to be postponed 
until 1923. Among the major problems discussed at the 
recent Conference was that of the interchange, whether 
temporary or permanent, of teachers in different parts 
of the Empire. Such interchange, as was very clearly 
and emphatically pointed out by the Prince of Wales at 
the opening ceremony, is beneficial in many ways. But 
difficulties connected with salaries, pensions, and other 
conditions of service, inevitably arise, and call for 
solution. Among the other problems discussed were 
those of post-primary and vocational education, rural 
education—a very different question in some of the 
Dominions from what it is in Britain, and certain new 
developments, including the use of broadcasting, and of 
the cinema, adult education, the school medical service, 
intelligence tests, and the teaching of imperial history 
and geography. The Report can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office for two shillings. 


USEFUL memorandum entitled “ A Brief History 

of the Leeds Technical College ” has been prepared 

by the present principal of the College, Mr. J. H. Everett. 
It traces, through many annual reports, 


Ba „q tbe development of technical education 
College: in Leeds from the first science classes 


held in 1824 and the opening of the 
Cookridge Street Buildings in 1868 to the present-day 
institution providing education, through carefully- 
planned grouped courses, in an immense variety of 
subjects. Another clear indicatiom of development 
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appears in the numbers of students in 1888 and in 
1927—308 and 2,764 respectively. Nowadays, when 
so much attention is being given to the importance 
of technical education, there are not lacking many 
attempts to summarize the history of its growth in 
England. Usually these summaries touch broadly on 
the work of the mechanics’ institutes, the old science 
and art classes, the system of payment by results, the 
impetus given by the exhibition of 1867, the influence 
of the Education Act of 1902, the use of “ whisky 
money,” the formation of grouped courses related to 
industry and commerce and the appearance of schemes 
of certification of study by means of what are known as 
“ National Certificate Schemes.” But it is often difficult 
to visualize this growth when it is sketched in mere 
outline. One of the main values of the present memoran- 
dum, however, is that these outlines become filled in 
when they are observed in direct connexion with an 
actual institution which has moved through all the 
vicissitudes and has successfully established itself as a 
centre of vigorous intellectual life and a definite part of 
the vast industrial area it serves. 


T is curious to note that difficulties which are at 
present confronting those responsible for technical 
education are by no means new. In the early days the 
annual reports complained of the slow 
appreciation of the value of such 
subjects as chemistry and metallurgy 
to industrial development. In 1876 it was noted 
that, in the class for the study of steam, the “ numbers 
were not so large as the committee anticipated,” and in 
1879 it was said that numbers in classes connected with 
the trades of the district were very small in view of 
the “ influence of science teaching on the manufactures 
of our country.” In 1888 the committee found difficulty 
in finding suitable teachers. How old is this problem 
is to be seen by the fact that the recent report of Lord 
Emmott’s committee on technical education commented 
upon the fact that the trained teacher frequently knows 
nothing of industry, while the industrial expert may 
know little of the art of teaching. Throughout the 
memorandum, too, it is clear that the difficulty of 
finding sufficient money for creating efficient schemes of 
technical education is always with us. Not always 
are the very industrialists who benefit prepared to give 
definite financial aid, but in Leeds there have been some 
good examples, among which we may note that about 
1889 the “ old chemistry laboratory was converted into 
a plumbing shop by the generosity of local members of 
the trade.”’ 


Ever- present 
Difficulties: 


HE Leed’s memorandum is headed by a quotation 
from Sir Oliver Lodge: “ We are standing on the 
shoulders of those that have gone before.” And there 
a is at least one passage in the mem- 
ire Mii orandum which shows how much 
technical education owes to the en- 

thusiasm and sacrifice of its pioneer teachers. In 1880 
the committee bought “‘ apparatus, chemicals, &c., now 
in the laboratory, at a cost of £200, which up to the 
present had been the property of the teacher, Mr. 
George Ward.” This purchase, it appears, was urged 
upon the committee by the inspector of the Science and 
Art Department. Early students, too, must have made 
sacrifices to find the necessary fees. The Committee met 
the point by dividing fees into two grades: 7s. 6d. 
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per class for “ artisans,” and 15s. per class for ‘‘ middle 
class.” One wonders what method of distinguishing be- 
tween the two was used. During and after the War the 
College played its part as a centre for training disabled 
soldiers. Two thousand seven hundred and fifteen men 
from all parts of the British Isles benefited by the scheme. 


= HII and a good constitution are better than 
all gold; and a strong body than wealth 
without measure.” This saying, quoted by Sir George 
a Newman in his introduction to the 
Education: Tecently-issued manual which replaces 
the syllabus of hygiene for the training 
of teachers is the keynote of the whole work. The 
wellbeing of the child is the primary foundation of its 
education ; to live we must obey the laws of health. 
The pathway to health is a matter of nature and heredity 
guided by nurture and education, the avoidance of 
hurtful elements in the environment. To provide the 
guidance is the task of the teacher, though at first, for 
the child itself, it is nurture rather than instruction 
which is essential. Sir George Newman points out, 
however, that there is a science as well as an art of 
nurture, and that it is the office of the teacher to make 
himself familiar with both. 


PEE on may be given both by example and 

precept, of which the former is certainly for the 
young, if not for all, the more important. The health 
| of the nation depends on the habits of 
the people. Many may know the 
value of cleanliness, fresh air, and 
simple food, but do not practise what they know, for 
they have not in youth contracted the proper habits of 
so doing. Teachers can, and do, accustom their children 
to cleanliness and tidiness, to good attitudes and well- 
ventilated rooms. Where there are school meals these 
can be partaken with decorum. Many, no doubt, would 
wish that the practice of sending defaulters to tidy up 
could be more enforced than is possible at present 
in the absence of hot water and adequate towels. 
However, what facilities exist must be utilized; habit 
training is the basis of all advance. Later, ordinary 
science or domestic science and housecraft can be utilized 
in this training, or the history lesson to impart some 
ideas of civics and communal activity. The history of 
preventive medicine and figures like Jenner or Pasteur 
can be incorporated in English lessons. School visits 
may be utilized and games ; everything can be drawn into 
a well-thought scheme. It is all to the good that the 
Board should have issued a series of suggestions rather 
than a formal syllabus, relying on the teachers to apply 
ideas as may best be suited to the type of class with 
which they have to deal. Stress can be placed on any 
aspect and may readily be adapted for occasional use 
in almost any kind of instruction. Habits based on 
even elementary knowledge will persist, true hygiene 
consisting more in the correct use of ordinary facilities 
than in the wide adoption of new or expensive measures. 
Public health, whether physical or mental, depends 
more upon an educated people with a health conscience 
than upon acts of Parliament or sanitary officers. 


Example and 
Precept. 


TE principles enunciated by Mr. A. R. Pickles in 

regard to the training of teachers will find many 
supporters. Only by practice in the art of teaching 
from day to day in schools can that art be acquired. 
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“ There is no other place, and there is no other way.” 
Further, theoretical training in col- 
leges must follow, not precede, teaching 
experience. Mr. Pickles demands 
an educational standard represented by the Second 
School Certificate, the certificate course being recast 
and modified to suit the special needs of intending 
teachers. A probationary period of teaching should 
follow, and the subsequent training college course 
be definitely professional; the college being provided 
with a demonstration school, staffed by specially 
selected teachers, where theory can be seen in practice. 
This scheme has obvious merits, though it would appear 
to frustrate the ambition of a university degree, unless 
such degree is obtained under the external system of the 
University of London. Matthew Arnold strongly 
commended this method of obtaining higher education 
to the teachers of his day and generation. Would it not 
be possible to offer facilities to selected teachers under 
Mr. Pickles’s scheme to secure a {ull university course ? 


Training of 
Teachers. 


THE dispute which has arisen between the Education 
Authority and the teachers at Abertillery is in 
every way unfortunate. Abertillery is financially a 
stricken area, and the Ministry of 


eens Health was justified in appointing a 
Dispute. strong committee charged with the task 


of setting in order, by all just and fair 
means, the finances of the district. But that committee 
proceeds with an attempt to destroy the arrangement 
as regards teachers’ salaries set up with the approval 
of another Government department, the Board of 
Education, and apparently does so without the slightest 
reference to the Board. The committee demands that 
the teachers should submit to a 10 per cent reduction of 
what they are entitled to under the Burnham Scales. 
The National Union of Teachers was obviously placed 
in a delicate position. It was morally bound to support 
the teachers, for otherwise the door would be open to 
any game of ducks and drakes regarding salaries in any 
area. At the same time it had to make it clear that as 
good citizens its members have every sympathy with 
the distressed area. The National Association of School- 
masters has taken the bold course of challenging the 
legality of the committee’s action. The psychology of 
the situation at Abertillery is intelligible enough. But 
the force of logic compels the teachers to stand for 
adherence to a national arrangement nationally 
approved. 


i any general attempt to carry out the reorganization 

of elementary schools into primary and post- 
primary departments, so strongly recommended in the 
report on the education of the adoles- 
cent, local authorities will be faced 
with the problem of framing regulations 
for the transfer of scholars from what may be called the 
junior to the senior departments. Intelligence and 
attainments do not march in step with the passing of 
months and years, and in all schools we find children of 
II years of age who have not acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to warrant their transfer, on attainments alone, 
to the senior school. Equally there are others under 
II who, on the same basis of attainments, are already 
in classes normally made up of children over I1 years 
of age. It is true that the retardation of scholars in 
junior classes may be much lessened if the teachers be 


A problem of 
Reorganization : 
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constantly mindful of the tendency towards such 
retardation, and if steps be taken to counteract it. Yet 
even under the most successful teachers there will always 
be some children of sub-normal mental growth ; it is 
in the nature of things. It must also be remembered 
that the physical development of children is far from 
uniform. There are three possible courses open to 
authorities in deciding the question of the transfer of 
scholars: (i) to make a “clean cut” on age alone ; 
(ii) to transfer on the basis of attainments alone; or 
(iii) to take into account both age and attainments in 
the separation of the scholars into junior and senior 
departments. 


HE “clean cut ” on age alone should be applied to 
all scholars of Ir years of age on the date of 


transfer. To retain such scholars in a junior school is 
detrimental to them; their physical 

ee da- development, except in rare cases, has 
tions : made them unsuitable as members of 


a junior school, and the fact that they 
have not advanced mentally in the conditions in which 
they have been placed is a reason why they should now 
be given a new atmosphere and fresh teachers. It is 
equally undesirable that an unusually forward child, 
say of 8 or g years of age, should leave the surroundings 
suited to his physical and social needs. Such children 
are very exceptional. But while these cases are few, 
there is always a considerable number of bright children 
who, at the age of 10 plus, have acquired the body of 
knowledge which would justify their transfer to the 
senior schools. We do not hold that the difference in 
their development in other directions (where it does 
exist) is so great as to warrant education authorities in 
depriving such children of the mental stimulus which 
they would receive by their transfer to classes where 
they would be the equals of their fellow-pupils. If such 
scholars be kept in the junior school, there will be, at 
the tops of most of these schools, ‘‘ composite ” classes, 
and to abolish these composite classes and to prevent 
the more advanced scholars from ‘‘ marking time ’’ are 
two of the principal arguments for the reorganization 
which is recommended. 


i a post-primary department of a reasonable size 

we may anticipate the need of a special or “ back- 
ward ” class of older scholars who have been retarded in 
their march through the junior school ; 


la but, if the suggestions in these notes 
Department. Þe adopted, this would be the only 


abnormal class which need exist. 
For this class there might well be a modified curriculum. 
The responsibility of deciding which of the children of 
the age of Io plus are ready for transfer should be placed 
on the head teachers of the junior schools. Unless the 
transfer of these children be effected, the mental 
development of the “ cream ” of the junior schools will 
receive a check at a very critical stage. Similar con- 
siderations to those set out in these notes have, in the 
past, been found necessary and effective in dealing with 
the analogous case of the transfer of infants to the 


departments heretofore described as “‘ for older scholars.”’ 


que question of educational areas is soon to become 
a live political issue. In the opinion of the 
Association of Education Committees—which is con- 
cerned directly with elementary schools—the time has 


¢ 
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come for the Board of Education by means of a depart- 
Educational mental committee, or otherwise, to 
Areas. institute an inquiry into the relation- 
ships of existing local authorities, in- 
cluding reference to administrative areas. The question 
of areas affects all grades of education. We have on more 
than one occasion insisted on its importance in relation 
to university education. One practical difficulty is 
whether new areas for higher education should be con- 
sidered ad hoc, or whether other administrative matters 
such as arterial roads or electricity supply should be 
taken into account. There must be many public services 
which would gain by decentralization, and the increased 
dignity of our great provincial cities would bea direct gain. 
If, as we believe, increased economy as well as increased 
efficiency would result from the expert consideration of 
this question, we hope that the President of the Board 
of Education will take speedy action in the matter. 


TAACIER, are faced with the complex problem of 
inculcating a proper conceit and a due humility. 
“We ought never to make the mistake,” Dean Inge 
writes in an article in the Evening 

The Inferiority 


Complex. Standard, “of confounding the in- 
feriority complex with Christian 
humility.” The medieval theologians counted Acedia 


among the seven deadly sins, a compound of depression, 
sloth, and irritation. But the Dean argues that the 
inferiority complex is sometimes the secret of success ; 
it spurs to ambition, and may be turned to profitable 
account. But it is a most undesirable possession for a 
life-time, for it cannot make its possessor loving or 
beloved. In the young, it may actually be a great 
advantage. In others, the best advice may be to fight 
Acedia as an unmanly sin—or, as Bishop Wilson 
expressed it, not to sit on our little handful of thorns 
when there is so much that wants doing. The superiority 
complex, as cultivated in America, makes a man an 
exasperating neighbour. Teachers should adjust their 
censures to the patient, taking care not to convert an 
inferiority complex into a permanent obsession. 


HE National Union of Teachers has issued its 
views on the findings of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Welsh. The recommendation of the report, 
that where Welsh is the mother tongue 


Lirias eat it should be the sole medium of in- 
Report. struction in infants’ schools and the 


lower classes of senior schools, is 
approved. To the criticism that the parlous state of the 
language is due to the teachers’ sins of omission in the 
past the reply is made that the decline of the language 
synchronizes with the development of the educational 
system. The report says that the elementary school 
is the key to the situation: the N.U.T. retorts that 
“The crux of the problem of the future of the Welsh 
language rests in the home.” Fears are expressed lest 
one of the results of the report will be that over-zealous 
administrators may try to compel unwilling people to 
give to the study of Welsh the time required for other 
subjects. But the whole tenor of the report is that 
there is no room in Welsh schools for teachers unwilling 
to make the amount of sacrifice required in an honest 
attempt at learning the language of the country. The 
N.U.T. thinks that the recommendation, that H.M. 
Inspectors give special prominence to the teaching of 
Welsh in their reports on schools and educational areas, 
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will be dangerous to teachers who are weak in Welsh 
though strong in other subjects. This criticism seems to 
leave out of consideration the important point that 
any well-balanced series of observations will refer to the 
team-work in Welsh throughout a school, and will have 
regard to the wider utilization of the services of members 
of the staff who are specialists in Welsh. The 
proposal that every student in a Welsh training college 
ought to be provided with a Welsh course of some kind 
is opposed as tending to debar English students from 
Welsh colleges, and that for classes in Welsh for teachers 
at present in employment is approved provided attend- 
ance at such ‘classes is not made compulsory. The 
reception given to the report is extremely pavourabls 
and the criticism reasonable and practical. 


PA RIENE the prizes at the Cardiff Technical 

College, Lord Riddell described the Institution as 
one of the greatest in the country, if not in the world. 
The Principals report stated that 
eleven students of the department of 
engineering had taken the final B.Sc. 
of the University of London. The 
department of marine engineering had secured a record 
number of successes at Board of Trade examinations ; 
there were substantial successes in industrial chemistcy, 
pharmacy, bakery and confectionery, art and archi- 
tecture, &c. In the department of architecture, four 
students had completed their qualifications for the 
Associateship of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, whilst one student was the only provincially- 
trained competitor to receive commendation in the final 
round of the Rome competition. The report indicated a 
remarkable comprehensiveness of provision for technical 
training in all branches of industry which make for the 
prosperity of the City of Cardiff. Lord Riddell said that 
whilst it was the teacher’s duty to provide the most 
suitable form of education within the limits of his powers, 
he was under no obligation to devote a disproportionate 
amount of time and energy in attempting to train pupils 
who were unable or unwilling to profit by the instruction 
offered. We are paying too much attention to the 
abnormal and not enough to the normal. Why should 
the mentally deficient be taught in classes of twenty, 
whilst normal children are taught in classes of fifty ? 
He suggested that educational expenditure on children 
from three to five years of age is often wasted and that 
much of it would be better spent on the older children. 
The success of technical education in the future would 
depend on the degree of reciprocity which obtained 
between teachers and the industrial and commercial 
classes. At present there was a failure to recognize the 
advantage of simple technical education as an implement 
for training the mind. 


Lord Riddell 
at Cardiff. 


Ce Education Authority recently put for- 

ward a big scheme of development, particularly 
of secondary education, but this has had to be curtailed 
very considerably, though places could 
only be found for about 2,000 children 
out of 6,000 who qualified for admission 
to secondary schools last year. A 
memorandum from the Board of Education to the Cardiff 
Authority pointed out that expenditure on the upkeep 
of buildings worked out at an average of IIs. 6d. per 
head of average attendance, which is about 50 per cent 
above the average expenditure in borough areas. There 


The President 
and South 
Wales 
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have been proposals for cutting out capital expenditure | of the grant if unchecked, and partly because there was 


almost completely in that area for a period. The 
Authority’s Juvenile Employment Officer has shown 
recently how serious the position is in the matter of 
permanent and progressive employment for adolescents. 
But the President’s tour was not conducted entirely in 
an atmosphere of gloom. At Caerphilly, an important 
rail junction and industrial centre in Glamorgan, he 
opened the first Mining Institute in the county, built at 
a cost of over £5,000, mainly out of grants from the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund, established under the Mining 
Industry Act, 1920. This is one of a number of such 
institutes to be erected throughout the mining area of 
South Wales on a plan developed by a Joint Mining 
Advisory Board of the Authorities in the area. A 
complete scheme has been prepared linking up the 
work of mining education from the elementary technical 
classes in mining, through the advanced classes to these 
institutes and the mining and engineering departments 
of the University Colleges. It is hoped that the School 
of Mines at Crumlin, in Monmouthshire, and Treforest, 
in Glamorganshire, at present controlled by the Mine- 
owners’ Association, will be brought within the scheme 
at an early date. 


TATISTICS of adult education in Wales reveal, as in 
England, the modest place taken by science in 
adult education classes. The important conference at 
Balliol last summer did much towards 
sc ni a emphasizing this, and to directing 
consideration towards a treatment of 
science which is neither too exclusively theoretical or 
literary or historical, nor yet of the character of an 
ordinary science course organised under the regulations 
of the Board of Educztion for evening and technical 
schools. The University Extension Board of the 
University of Wales is feeling its way towards a solution 
of the problem, and Coleg Harlech will probably be the 
laboratory for a national experiment. Principal 
Edwards, of University College, Swansea, addressing a 
conference of tutors and students of adult education 
classes in the Swansea area, made a striking appeal for 
a place for science in adult education. A study of science 
brought the mind into real and vital contact with the 
facts of life and the world in which we live. The courses 
in technical schools and colleges did not meet the need 
he visualized ; they were not designed for the purpose 
of stimulating philosophical thought and satisfying the 
spirit of wonder which lay within us all. He was 
amazed at the general disregard of the wonders of nature 
and our willingness to remain ignorant of the many 
mysterious changes happening before our eyes. In his 
view future progress in all phases of human life will 
depend very largely upon the progress made in science, 
and this will be governed to a very great extent by the 
faith of the general public (as distinct from a small 
section of it) in scientific work. 


ee proceedings at the annual meeting of the 

Carnegie Trust for the Scottish Universities this 
year was of quite exceptional interest. Last year it was 
decided to institute an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the students applying 
for the grant towards the payment 
of fees, partly because the demands made by an ever- 
increasing number of students on this part of the Trust’s 
income would compe! a serious reduction in the amount 


Carnegie Trust 
Beneficiaries: 


a widespread belief that a large part of Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefaction was being devoted to the subvention of 
parents in prosperous circumstances. The result of the 
inquiry was highly satisfactory. It was made quite clear 
that there was no abuse of the Trust fund by members 
of the upper, middle, and professional classes. Less than 
Io per cent of the applications were rejected, and few of 
these were at all improper. On the other side of the 
accounts is recorded the fact that during the year 
sixty past beneficiaries had repaid the sum of £2,574 to 
the Trust : much the best return in the whole history of 
the Trust, both in regard to the number and the amount 
of repayments. In view of all the jokes about Aber- 
donian thrift, it is worthy of note that the largest 
proportional return of fee-money stands to the credit 
of Aberdeen ! 


oes to the inquiry regarding the circum- 
stances of the students receiving the Carnegie 
grants, most important information was got about the 

class of the community from which 


Pa ote Scottish students are mainly drawn. 
Scatileh e Instead of judging need by a fixed 
Student: maximum of family income, the Trust 


was guided in its judgment in individual 
cases by two social tests: first, did the applicant live in 
a dwelling-house with more than one living-room as 
distinct from bedroom or kitchen ? ; second, had the 
family a whole-time domestic servant ? The section of 
the community with more than one living-room and at 
least one domestic servant was called A ; the remainder 
of the community, section B. It was found that the 
Carnegie beneficiaries (amounting to 44 per cent of the 
whole number of Scottish university students) were 
drawn to the extent of more than go per cent from the 
B section: a figure corroborated by the fact that only 
7.5 per cent were children of parents with an income 
equivalent to £250, pre-war value. That raised the 
question as to the proportion of A and B students over 
all. An analysis of the whole student population made 
as a sequel to the first inquiry led to the estimate that 
the percentage of Scottish graduand students who belong 
to the B section of the community is round about 7o. 
Lord Sands, who gave the Report, expressed the opinion 
that whilst the total number of students had increased 
during the last fifty years, much more rapidly than the 
population, the proportion of the whole who come from 
the B section of the community had also increased. 


AN line of inquiry, emerging from the original 
investigation of the Carnegie Trust, concerned the 
localities from which the students came and their place 
of residence during the university term. 

Student Life The traditional idea of the Scottish 
student was that of a youth lodging 

in the university centre, divorced from his own home life. 
The returns made to the Trust showed that there had 
been a great change in that respect. Four-fifths of those 
attending the Scottish universities come from an area 
within thirty miles of a university : in the case of Glasgow 
the fraction rises to five-sixths. The normal arrangement 
for the Carnegie grantees is to reside at home and travel 
daily to classes. The present situation entailed some 
serious disadvantages in the deprivation of the benefits 
of a change of environment. Another unfortunate 
effect was the undue prominence of English, Dominion, 
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and other stranger students in the social life of the 
university and in sports. The smaller the proportion 
of Scottish students whose social life and surroundings 
was purely academic, the more important it was that 
this life should be intensive. The Trust therefore had 
done all it could to encourage the development of the 
system of hostels at university seats. The Students’ 
Union, the residential hostels, and the sports field are 
the bulwarks of academic esprit de corps, and all those 
had the hearty sympathy of the Trust. Long live the 
Carnegie Trust ! 


i appears that the Free State Ministry of Education 
is not satisfied with the results of the new syllabus 
of education for the Intermediate Certificate Examina- 
tion, which has been in operation for the 


omary past three years. It ‘‘ has had under 
P consideration the desire of many secon- 
Free State. dary schools to make provision in their 


curriculum for such subjects as classics 
and foreign modern languages in addition to the subjects 
at present prescribed, and the difficulties which, under 
the present regulations, they experience in making such 
provision.” Only five subjects are necessary for a pass 
in this examination. The best schools find no diffculty 
in teaching six or seven or even eight, but a large 
number do not attempt to go beyond the five and 
complain that the above-mentioned subjects are being 
excluded. The position is all the more serious in that 
Irish is one of the five. There is no doubt a difficulty, and 
the five subjects do not form a sufficiently wide basis 
for a sound secondary education. The Ministry could 
certainly have found a better solution than the one it 
proposes which can scarcely be welcomed on educa- 
tional grounds. It isa matter of common knowledge 
that the present standard required for the Inter- 
mediate Certificate is not a high one; and under the 
new proposals it will be lower. Instead of taking 
five subjects, a pupil may take six or seven. If he 
takes six it is suggested that he should pass on four 
at the present standard, and in the two others pass 
on a lower course to which he will have given half as 
much time and the standard of which will be half as 
high ; if he takes seven he need only pass on the present 
standard in three, and on the lower standard in four. 
Surely this is the encouragement of smattering. It had 
also been proposed that science should be compulsory 
in 1930; this is now abandoned. Instead of science, 
history, and geography, or a third language besides Irish 
and English may be taken. There will also be a lower 
course in science. It is safe to say that science will 
disappear from many secondary schools. 


“Eve Irish Free State is extending, by compulsion, the 
use of the Irish language. It is well known that 
it is only in some counties in the west of Ireland where 
the Irish language is in ordinary use 

Lara on any large scale. The policy is to 
maintain this use, to encourage it, to 

make it exclusive in this district which is called the 
Gaeltacht, and then gradually to extend this exclusive 
area until it covers the whole Free State. This may be an 
extreme way of putting it, as manysupporters of the Irish 
language scarcely contemplate anything more than a bi- 
lingual country, but it is the extremists which urged the 


Government to appoint the so-called Gaeltacht Com- | 
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mission, and the Government has issued a White Paper, 
in the main endorsing its findings. The administration 
of the State schemes in the congested districts, which 
correspond to the necessitous portion of the Gaeltacht, 
is to be entrusted to one Parliamentary head, and the 
Executive Council will co-ordinate departmental activi- 
ties in relation to the growth and spread of the Irish 
language generally. Meanwhile there are some diff- 
culties. The majority of judges, barristers, solicitors, 
registrars, and other court officials cannot transact 
business in Irish. The Government is therefore of 
opinion that no person now under the age of 16 should 
be admitted to the legal profession without a knowledge 
of Irish. Other difficulties arise from the fact that in 
actual practice Irish speakers cannot be found for 
post office employment, or even for the civic guards, 
recruiting from the Gaeltacht being “ very dis- 
appointing.” Nor despite all efforts has even one Irish- 
speaking battalion been raised for the Free State Army. 
But difficulties exist to be overcome, and in fifty years’ 
time we shall see what we shall see. 


GIR C. G. ROBERTSON, Principal of Birmingham 

University, delivered last month a lecture on 
“ Education and Business ” to the Belfast Rotary Club. 
To begin with, he said, those who were 
running a university were engaged in 
conducting a big business, and were 
always glad to learn from business men. 
In Great Britain the nation had to be a business com- 
munity, and a business community depended on 
education. Education could not be cheap; and if 
the business world had to pay for education, it was 
entitled to see that it got the right quality. What 
was the right quality? It was quite clear that the 
development of the modern world required the intro- 
duction of more science into industry. Otherwise 
we should be beaten by our competitors in the 
United States and in Germany, and the story of the 
aniline dyes would be repeated. These countries re- 
garded education as an investment, and in the United 
States it was a poor year when the universities did not 
receive several millions in gifts. The investment would 
not yield returns perhaps for twenty years, but the 
returns were certain. The universities could not turn out 
business men; they could not give technical training. 
But they could do for business men what they do for 
doctors and lawyers and other professions ; they could 
teach principles and lay foundations. They did not claim 
what was absurd, that everybody who went into business 
should have a university education, but they did claim 
that as it was essential for the country that the highest 
grades of the Civil Service should be recruited from the 
universities, so the men who were to go to the top in 
business, in organization, in selling, or manufacturing, 
or marketing should have a university education. 


Education and 
Business 
in Belfast. 


Te Oxford English Dictionary, otherwise known as 
the New English Dictionary, is at last complete, 
and the publishers—the Oxford University Press— 
announce that the last section will be 


Tae Crore issued in April. Congratulations are 
Dictionary, due both to the University and its 


Press on this achievement, the com- 
pletion of forty-four years of arduous labour, a monu- 
ment of the collaboration of thousands of students 
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throughout the world. Let us not forget the service of 
the Philological Society in planning the work, and of 
those great editors, Murray, Bradley, and Onions, 
generous friends of every seeker after information on 
linguistic questions. There are 414,825 words in the 
dictionary, over 500,000 definitions, and 1,827,306 
illustrative quotations—statistics almost astronomical. 
This cathedral of learning, consecrated to our great 
language, will in future require constant repair. For the 
moment, it is a rare privilege to watch the placing of the 
last pinnacle. 


PROM the statistics published by the Cambridge 
Review of scholarship awards at Cambridge, it 
appears that classics still remains the most favoured 
subject, accounting for seventy of the 
Peth 214 scholarships and exhibitions 
` awarded. Mathematics has forty-four, 
natural science thirty-nine, history thirty-four, and 
modern languages twenty-three. The leading public 
schools gaining these awards are Marlborough, nine (a 
notable achievement); Winchester, seven; Birming- 
ham, six; Rugby and Manchester, five each; Hailey- 
bury, Bradford, Eton, Repton, Liverpool, and St. Paul’s, 
four each; Dulwich and Felsted, three each. Many 
secondary schools throughout the country are repre- 
sented in the list of schools obtaining one scholarship 
each, proving the strong attraction of Cambridge, 
notwithstanding the creation of local universities and 
colleges, and the great diversity of callings offered by the 
modern world. Trinity, St. John’s, Jesus, and Caius 
head the list in the number of these awards. 


i will cause no surprise that the plausible suggestion 

of the Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Education that the statutes of such a university as 
London should be simple and few was 


„London soon falsified. With the best will to 
Stala. expedite their work, the Commissioners 


under the University of London Act, 
1926, have not yet produced a second edition of the draft 
Statutes for the University. Questions of great public 
interest, such as the appointed area of the University, 
are involved. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s promise 
that the Government will give some relief to the excessive 
burden of rates may lead to some re-organization of the 
heavy responsibilities of local authorities in respect of 
education. Why should not the country be divided 
into provinces for higher education, and the present 
local education authorities largely relieved of financial 
responsibility for this specialized work which they are 
not specially competent to supervise, as Mr. Fisher 
admitted when he was President of the Board of Educa- 
tion? More generous provision of university scholar- 
ships for secondary school students is an urgent public 
necessity if full advantage is to be taken of the facilities 
for higher education. 


M UCH discussion has taken place as to the future of 

the Foundling Hospital site in Bloomsbury. The 
opportunity offered by such a large vacant site in the 
middle of London is unique. For part 
of the site, the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre has been suggested as a possible 
use. Of greater interest to educationa! 
readers is the proposal of a Cité Universitaire, and 


Foundling 
Hospital Site. 
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series of hostels for dominion and foreign students in 
London. London is at heart one of the most hospitable 
cities in the world, but it shows a curious indifference as 
to the conditions under which its visitors live. Readers 
of the biographies and autobiographies of the wise and 
eminent must often be impressed by the influence of 
lifelong friendships formed on the banks of Isis or 
Granta. It would be difficult to cite a single instance 
of an academic friendship formed in London affecting 
the course of history. There is a golden opportunity 
for a benefactor of imagination to preserve an oasis in 
the desert of blocks of flats which London is rapidly 
becoming. 


HE demand of the Assistant Masters’ Association for 
the representation of assistant masters on the 
governing bodies of secondary schools is a reflection on 
Statt a ae ae important 
evelopments in industrial organiza- 

PORSE NENOOS storia OUT schools will not obtain the 
best services of the teaching staff if the teachers are 
treated merely as paid servants, outlanders, with no 
voice in settling the incidents of their service and the 
appointment of their colleagues. Possibly the most 
impressive thing about a school governing body is its 
title. Whatever importance may attach to the de- 
liberations of these bodies, the contribution of a repre- 
sentative of the teachers, with direct knowledge of 
working conditions, must enhance their effectiveness. 
Not less significant would be the indirect effect of this 
reform in raising the dignity and sense of responsibility 
of the teaching profession. ‘‘ Old prejudices die hard,’ 
the A.M.A. remarks in discussing the question, “ but 
they can be overcome by persistent and tactful effort.’” 


NDER the title “ A Review of British Educational 
Comment As made by William Rice,” the Educa- 
tional Review, of New York, refers to the Duchess of 
Atholl’s presidential address to the 
Educational Science Section of the 
British Association, published in our 
issue of October last, together with our leading article 
upon it. For the information of our contemporary on 
the other side of the Atlantic we may point out that 
though Mr. William Rice is the publisher of The Journa’, 
the editorial responsibility is in other hands. We should 
not ourselves think of attributing any comments in the 
Educational Review to the publishers of the Review, 
Messrs. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., though 
mutatis mutandis that has been done in the reference to 
our note upon the Duchess of Atholl’s address. It may 
also be worth while to point out that the words printed 
within quotation marks in our contemporary’s digest, 
namely, “‘ The political heads of the Board of Education 
rely on their natural wisdom and common sense rather 
than bringing any special knowledge to their task of 
acquiring any during their term of office,” are in no way 
what was printed in ourcolumns. Our experience is that 
most quotations are incorrect, and in the case of this one 
the sins of omission as well as those of commission are 
particularly misleading. We need also scarcely say that 
The Journal is not responsible for the two amusing 
sub-headings given by the Educational Review to the 
extracts from our columns, namely, “ An Englishwoman 
on the White-Collar Appetite of School Children,” and 
“ Lay off Science till Morality Catches Up.” 


Quotation and 
Comment. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A Selection of Books Recently Published 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By A. F. HATTERSLEY, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo. 
6s net. 

“ The author has sought to deal with that potent yet subtle reality 
which constitutes the background, both moral and intellectual, 
against which the modern man has to live his life. . . . To write 
such a book presupposes not only a breadth of actual knowledge, 
but also a power of correlation and a width of vision of no mean order. 
Suffice it to say that Mr Hattersley has succeeded in his task in a 
manner beyond all praise.” — Education. 


PALLAS ATHENE 
A Book of Attic Greek 


Selected, with a vocabulary, by J. G. Worth, M.A., 
B.Litt. Crown 8vo. With 4 illustrations. 3s 6d. 
This book is intended for those who have, got just 
beyond the beginners stage and whose interest is 
stimulated by variety of subject-matter. Each of the 
extracts, however, whether in prose or verse, is long 

enough to have a unity of its own. 


GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


By J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. School 
edition. 6s. 

(Library edition, with the author’s own versions of 

the passages provided for translation. 10s 6d net.) 


‘To say that this book is a fitting companion to Dr Nairn’s earlier 
volume, Latin Prose Composition, would seem to be praise enough ; 
but one can go further. There are many excellent manuals on Latin 
prose, written by men who are at once scholars and teachers; no 
book dealing with Greek prose seems to us as inspiring and stimulating 
asthis. .. . The whole is admirable, and should do much to revitalize 
the study of Greek.’ — The Spectator. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS : 
THE STORY OF MEDEA 
(Book III and Book IV, lines 1-211, of the 
Argonautica) 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. H. E. 
CREES, M.A., D.Litt., and J. C. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. (Pitt Press Series : Greek.) 


‘“ This is probably the first time that any part of Apollonius has 
been edited for schools. Here the editors take the best and most 
famous episodes in the .... Their introduction is highly 
interesting.’’— The Times Literary Supplement. 


KEY TO SPRAGGE AND 
SLOMAN’S LATIN PROSE FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 


By W. H. SpraccE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s Gd. 
(Latin Prose for Middle Forms. Crown 8vo. 4s.) 


* This book forms an excellent introduction to continuous prose 
composition.’’—JThe Journal of Education on Latin Prose for Middle 
Forms. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Compiled by A. Watson-Bain. Crown 8vo. Part I, 
1s 6d. Part II, 2s. Part III (in preparation), about 2s 6d. 


Part I, designed to cover the period from seven to 
eleven years of age, was published in October, 1927, 
and was described by Tke Outlook as ‘ far and away 
the best poetry book of the year.’ Part II, intended 
primarily for pupils from eleven to fourteen, is arranged 
on a somewhat different plan from Part I, its contents 
being in sections representing the main types of poetry, 
apart from the drama: Old Ballads, Modern Ballads 
and Ballad Poems, Short Story Poems, Descriptive 
Poems and Extracts, Lyric Poems. Part III, which 
will follow shortly, is intended for pupils from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age; and the three books will thus 
cover the whole of the school age. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SWINBURNE 


Edited by H. M. Burton. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


“It is pleasant and uscful to have such a long needed volume of 
Selections from Swinburne as Mr H. M. Burton has now provided. . . . 
Here we have a handy volume, representing the varied and incon- 
sistent quality of Swinburne’s genius with sufficient splendid poems to 
satisfy the ordinary occasion." —The Poetry Review. 


ANDRE MAUROIS: 


PORTRAIT D'UNE ACTRICE 
(Mrs Siddons) 


An Extract from Meipe. Edited by E. G. LE GRAND. 
With a special Preface by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


ELECTRICITY 


By C. J. L. Wacstarr, M.A. New and cheaper (second) 
edition. With 181 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

“ The present work may be recommended as one of the best vet 
written on the subject. e mathematical sections are stated with 
particular clearness and conciseness; the sections on motors and on 
potential are good; while the examples, with answers, at the end of 
each chapter, are most helpful. The type is large, and both type and 
diagranisare beautifully clear throughout.’’—A.M.A.on First Edition. 


ELEMENTARY 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


By G. L. Parsons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A companion book to the author’s Elementary Integral 
Calculus, designed for preparing candidates for the 
Higher Certificate Examinations. 


“ Mr Parsons has produced an excellent introduction to the subject 
of differential calculus.” —Tke Times Educational Supplement. 
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Appreciation of Science in Adult Education and in the School 
By J. Ricsy, M.Sc., A.I.C. 


HEN we consider how closely science is associated 

with modern life, it is difficult to understand why 
it is a comparatively unpopular subject in the Adult 
Education movement. Scientific discoveries and their 
applications provide not only comforts and luxuries but 
also many of the essentials of civilized life ; and competent 
authorities affirm that in these difhcult days the chief 
hope for the revival of industry in this and other European 
countries is still further discovery and invention. 

Science opens the eye to a world of ever-increasing 
beauty and wonder ; it gives increased power to the human 
race, and it is for other educational and religious influences 
to develop a moral and ethical outlook that will prevent 
the application of this power to selfish or destructive ends ; 
it does nothing but strengthen true religion, for surely 
God’s universe can stand the fullest investigation : in short, 
it provides food for body, mind, and spirit. Yet the report 
on Adult Education mentioned below* has to deplore the 
fact that in the period of investigation (1921-6) there has 
been no growth in the number of classes in natural science, 
although in the same period both numbers and apparent 
interest, in English literature and appreciation of music 
and drama, show considerable increases. Statistics quoted 
show that the University Extension Courses arranged by 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London Universities during the 
same quinquennial period include 131 science courses out of 
a total of 1,747, whilst for a similar period in the eighties 
there were 436 out of a total of 1,161—a reduction from 
374 per cent to 7} per cent in the last forty years. 

Similar proportionate reduction is evident in the number 
of students attending the science courses not only in the 
above, but also in the London literary institutes. More 
general evidence, obtained by the examination of eminent 
witnesses engaged in this kind of work, fully supports the 
statistics ; and the Adult Education Committee definitely 
states that it is by no means sure that popular interest in 
science is so great to-day as it was thirty years ago. In 
the same report Sir Richard Gregory is quoted as main- 
taining that specialization has extinguished the missionary 
spirit of the generation of Huxley and Kingsley, with the 
result that science is commonly regarded as an esoteric 
study by a few unconventional naturalists, or as an agency 
for destroying not only man himself, but his soul also. 
He makes a powerful plea for a revival of the belief in the 
power of science for both spiritual and material progress. 

A similar case is made out in a leading article in Nature 
(October 29, 1927), so that we may assume that the com- 
parative neglect of natural science has been amply proved. 

Any who attempt to remedy this condition, which is 
deplored by the Adult Education Committees in the 
strongest terms, will have to consider all possible factors 
which may have led to it. The reports, general discussion, 
debates with students in London literary institutes, as 
well as articles in the daily papers, lead me to suggest the 
following as among the more important contributory 
causes : 

(1) General distrust of science owing to War experiences, 
and doubt as to the net benefits accruing from its dis- 
coveries. (This is probably a temporary difficulty and 
already shows signs of diminishing importance.) 

(2) Distrust of scientific and mechanical inventions, 
because of selfish exploitation which has led in many cases 
to immediate unemployment. 

(3) Hostility on religious grounds to biology, geology, and 
other sciences which introduce the theory of evolution. 
(This Tennessee attitude, though often in mild form, has 
to be reckoned with.) 


(1) Natural Science in Adult Education (Paper 8 of Adult Education Committee), 
6d. net. (7d. by post). 
(2) Natural Science in Education (Report of Committee), Is. 6d. net. 
Both from H.M. Staticnery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
(and other Offices). 


(4) Timidity on the part of many who are really in- 
terested but think that modern science has become se 
specialized and technical that a non-trained student 
cannot understand it. 

(5) Actual scarcity of lecturers able to present up-to-date 
science in non-technical language and as a connected whole, 
owing to the specialized character of degree courses of 
training. 

(6) Drift of the more able students to schools of techno- 
logy and evening university courses of a vocational char- 
acter. (This applies particularly to younger and more 
ambitious students and is, of course, no real loss to science.) 

(7) Dithculty of getting text-books to cover the wide 
field (without excessive outlay). 

Readers will doubtless think of other factors bearing on 
the case, but it is certain that syllabuses, teaching methods, 
and propaganda work will have to overcome the above- 
mentioned difficulties if they are to be successful. It may 
be that a statement of my experience extending over four 
complete sessions will assist in this end. 

The following is a summary of work at a literary insti- 
tute in the session 1919-20, when this movement was 
quite in its infancy, so that the course was in the nature 
of an exploration, and consequently covered a rather wide 
field. 


SECTION I (MICHAELMAS TERM)—THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY 


After an introductory lecture on “ Our Wonderful 
Century,” in which typical romantic discoveries were 
described, the development of chemistry was shown, from 
its sources in ancient Greece and Egypt to the quantitative 
science of the early nineteenth century, in a series of twelve 
lectures. Each lecture was associated with the name of a 
great pioneer and something of his scientific biography was 
portrayed, whilst experiments, performed with apparatus 
approaching the original simplicity, played an important 
part. The gradual growth from simple to complex, in 
historic order, enabled students without previous scientific 
training to follow the course without undue difficulty. 
The course included the Alchemists, Boyle, Hooke, and 
Mayow, Priestley, and other Pneumatic Chemists, Caven- 
dish, Lavoisier, Dalton, Davy, Faraday, Liebig, Wohler, 
and Dumas. 


SECTION II (LENT TERM)—SOME MIRACLES OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


A very varied series of topics was included, the selection 
having been made by the students at the closing lecture of 
the previous term. The lecture subjects were : 

(1) Flotation and the Submarine (Archimedes). 

(2) Aeroplanes (Langley and the Wrights). 

(3) The Motor Car. 

(4) The Birth of Modern Astronomy 
Kepler, Tycho Brahe). 

(5) The Telescope (Galileo.) 

(6) Exploring the Heavens (Herschel). - 
(7) The Spectroscope (Newton). 
(8) The Spectroheliograph (Hale). 
(9) The Microscope (Experimental). 
(10) An Evening with the Microscope (Biological speci- 
mens). 

(11) Weather Forecasting. 

(12) Wireless Telegraphy (Hertz and Marconi). 
(Lantern slides or experiments were used at each lecture.) 


(Copernicus, 


SECTION III (SUMMER TERM).—THE EartH: Its BIRTH, 
LIFE, AND DEATH. 

The first four lectures considered the possible evolution 

of the earth from nebula to the present epoch, and the re- 

mainder of the term was devoted to physical geography 


(Continued on page 172) 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


by R. L. G. RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., © J. M. MOORE, M.A. 


To be published in the summer 


JUNIOR TRANSLATION 
FROM FRENCH 


Demy 8vo. About 3s 6d. 


“ This book deals with translation from French into 
English, from the beginnings up to the standard of 
the School Certificate Examinations. It requires no 
excuse. On the one hand no other such book exists, 
except our own advanced Translation from French. 
On the other hand the Examination Papers in French, 
which contain—and always will contain—passages 
for translation into English, are being attempted by 
candidates without any real instruction in the art.” 


Press Opinions 


of ‘‘ TRANSLATIONS FROM 
FRENCH.” 


“Inspired by the 
same fine sense of 
scholarship as the 
authors’ Manual of 
French Composition.” 
The Journal of Education. 


“ This excellent book 
should be in the hands 
of every teacher of 
French. It raises the 
subject to a higher 
plane.” —The Spectator. 


“ Teachers and stu- 
dents alike owe a high 
debt of gratitude to the 
authors for a scholarly 
and stimulating work.” 
— The Saturday Review. 


Press Opinions 


" This is the best work on advanced French composition 
we have yet seen. . . . A thoroughly good piece of work.” 
The Times, 
‘* All teachers of French composition should obtain a copy 
at once, even if they do not take advanced work. The 
reviewer wishes to call attention especially to the model 
lessons, where are a full discussion of mistakes, various 
renderings and style, and to the model translations, both 
prose and verse.’’—The Educational Times. 


‘' The compilers of this well-printed book show sympathy 
with the big boy or girl beginning to learn French, and 
restricted to reading matter such as fairy-tales and little 
stories of dogs and cats. All the extracts in this book are 
simple and intelligible, and at the same time possess general 
interest and literary value.’’"—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


TRANSLATION from FRENCH 


Fifth Impression 


Demy 8vo. 


A JUNIOR MANUAL 
OF FRENCH COMPOSITION 


Second Impression 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Key. 4s 6d. 


“ Preliminary instruction is given in an Intro- 
duction embodying the experience we have acquired 
in examining many thousands of candidates at the 
School Certificate stage. In it we discuss the general 
principles and the special dithculties involved in 
translation from French, classify the errors most 
commonly made, and draw attention to those points 
in French grammar with which translation is most 
concerned. . . . The necessary practice is provided 
in eighty passages accompanied by Vocabularies 
and Notes. Systematic progress from the easier to the 
more difficult stages is ensured by exact grading of 
these passages. . . . In order to show by concrete 
examples the difficulties which arise in translation 
from French and the ways in which they are prac- 
tically met, we have written six Model Lessons... . 
For Unseen Translation, t.e. translation considered 
as a test, material for practice is provided in the forty 
graded pieces of Section V. Here also the meaning 
of uncommon words is given, but the help of Notes is 
withheld. The Vocabulary at theend of the book col- 
lects all the words discussed.’’—-I‘rom the Preliminary 
Prospectus, copies of which may be had on application. 


Press Opinions 
of ‘‘ JUNIOR MANUAL.” 


‘** Candidates who pre- 
sent themselves for ex- 
aminations of the school 
and higher certificate 
7s 6d. standard need feel no 
qualms as to their likeli- 
hood of success if thev 
know this manual from 
cover to cover. ... But 
quite apart from the 
question of examina- 
tions, it is a real pleasure 
and mental stimulus to 
read through such a 
book. We expect to 
find the high standard 
of scholarship to which 
we have become accus- 
tomed in works by these 
joint authors—we are 
not disappointed.” — Ed- 
ucation Outlook. 


A MANUAL OF 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 


For Universities and the higher classes of 
Schools. 


Seventh Impression 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. Supplement, 6s. 


Annotated Readings of 100 passages selected 
from the above. os. 


A JUNIOR 
FRENCH READER 


Second Edition 


With a vocabulary and 4 plates. Crown 8vo. 
3s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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and earth sculpture. This section, like the previous one, 
was the result of voting by the students, and was illustrated 
throughout by lantern slides. 

Experience gained in this first year indicated that, for 
the type of students presenting themselves (adults from 
20 to 60 years of age, and mostly without much scientific 
training) descriptive work was most suitable, with demon- 
stration experiments rather than any attempt at individual 
practical work. Moreover, it was made plain that students 
with scientific bent could be made to carry over their 
interests to literary subjects by the biographical and histori- 
cal treatment adopted. Some subsequent courses, in 
which breadth of outlook rather than intensive and 
advanced study, was aimed at, are briefly indicated below : 


SECTION I.—PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN THE 
` NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(a) Chemistry from the Time of Dalton onwards ; 
(b) Magnetism and Electricity from the Time of Volta 


Course II, 


onwards. (Historical treatment with experimental illus- 
tration.) 
SECTION 2— RELATIONS OF SCIENCE TO SocitaL LIFE 


(Lectures followed by discussion.) 


Course IJIJ.—RBIOGRAPHY AND BROADCASTING 


(a) Biographies of Great Scientists ; (b) Recent Advances 
in Magnetism and Electricity, and The Development of 
Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. (With experimental 
and constructive work.) 


CourRsE [V.—PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Recent Developments in (a) Physics, 
and (c) Industrial Chemistry. 

During the actual courses, special lectures, suggested by 
current scientific literature, or the meetings of the British 
Association or Science Masters’ Association, were occa- 
sionally introduced and were much appreciated. 

Saturday afternoon visits to the various collections in the 
Science Museum and the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, as well as to gas works and products works, 
were made from time to time. Unfortunately, Saturday is 
an impossible day for visits to most industrial works of 
scientific interest. 

We will now consider, very briefly, similar work in the 
secondary school. Here it is surely desirable that every 
pupil who completes the school course should be acquainted 
with the principal achievements of science, but, unfor- 
tunately, the demands on the time-table and the limiting 
effects of various examination curricula act as serious checks 
on such descriptive work. Much may be done by a good 
science society, especially if its programme includes lectures 


(b) Astronomy, 
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by experienced enthusiasts (either members of the staff, 
old boys, or outside authorities). A carefully-selected 
school science library, kept well up to date and including 
books on the history of science, industrial applications, and 
recent discoveries of phenomenal character in various 
branches of science, helps considerably. Moreover, even in 
a school certificate class, experienced teachers have little 
difficulty in bringing forward as incidental illustrations 
sufficient evidence of the right kind, whilst in advanced 
courses in science. the matter can be managed easily enough, 
as also the visitation of various industrial works. 

More should be done for sixth form pupils specializing 
in other subjects, who may often undertake no set science 
at all. The Board of Education insists on a fair proportion 
of literary work for pupils of the sixth form specializing in 
science, on the grounds that, without such work, there 1s 
lack of culture. On similar grounds it would seem obvious, 
that students of classics or modern languages lack true 
mental balance in this chemical and electrical age, if they 
omit the discoveries of science from their studies. Why not 
revive for them the demonstration lecture, and for one 
hour per week (on the school time-table) give them a 
course on “‘ The Wonders and History of Science ” delivered 
by the various specialists of the staff ? If these lectures were 
attended by classical, modern studies, mathematical, and 
science students collected together, the effort might be 
made even more profitable to all. It would surely in no 
distant future prevent that lack of the right sympathy 
with scientific achievement which is sometimes met with 
in various walks of life, and even in governments whether 
of state, county, town, or school. To further this end and 
to promote discussion of what would seem to be a vital 
and urgent matter, the following suggestions are put 
forward : 

(1) Adult literary evening institutes of non-vocational 
character should be established in secondary schools 
wherever possible and in these, lectures on “‘ The apprecia- 
tion of science ’’’ should have adequate prominence. The 
day pupils in the school should be an effective medium for 
advertising the lectures to parents and friends. 

(2) In secondary school science teaching, the “ demon- 
stration lecture ’’ should be revived for occasional use to 
arouse interest in scientific discovery and recognition of 
its value. 

(3) A course of demonstration lectures by enthusiasts, 
on the appreciation of science should form an inherent 
part of every sixth form course, and especially of the non- 
science courses. 

(4) Editors of newspapers should be encouraged to 
accept articles on this subject, and other means of effective 
propaganda should be sought. 


The Supply of Reading Books and Text-Books in Elementary Schools 


From one of H.M. Inspectors (retired) 


N any comparison of the elementary schools of the 
present day with those of thirty or forty years ago, 
there is one feature about which there can be no question 
(however much controversy there may be about others) : 
the great improvement in the types of reading books for 
class use in the schools. Thirty years ago the reading 
books used by the scholars were almost invariably compila- 
tions of snippets, many of which were badly chosen. They 
were read and re-read; and almost always the children, 
unless they could get books at home from other sources, 
left school without being able to say they had read any 
books which could be classed as English literature. In the 
memory of the writer of this article, it was a great occasion 
in the life of a small country school for girls in one of the 
Home Counties, when, about twenty-seven years ago, the 
usual type of reading book was replaced by “ Alice in 
Wonderland ” for standards I and II, Kingsley’s ‘‘ Heroes ” 
for standards III and IV, and “ David Ccpperfield ” for the 


first class—standards V to VII. It was difficult to say 
who had the greater pleasure from the change—the children, 
or the head teacher and her certificated assistant who 
taught them. 

Some fifteen years ago, in the schools of one area, it was 
a very rare occurrence to find anything for class reading 
but such compilations as have been referred to. Now, in 
every school in the same area, some six or eight complete 
books, issued in batches suitable for class use, are provided 
each year as reading matter, on an exchange system 
centrally controlled. 

The educational advantages to the scholars from the 
change are so apparent that they need not be recounted ; 
the causes of the change were many—one of the most 
obvious being the substitution of inspection for the annual 
examination of the schools by what was then the Education 
Department. Thanks are also due to the publishers of 
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PITMAN’S CONSTRUCTIVE 
DRAWING SERIES 


By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C., 


Joint Author of “ The Technique of Water-colour Painting ” and “ The Art of Painting in Pastel ” 


THE ““ Constructive ’’ Drawing Series is a new and comprehensive scheme of art education by an eminent 
artist, who is also a teacher, lecturer, and writer of exceptional aptitude and experience. Its purpose is to 
awaken and develop all the student’s latent artistic powers. Without neglecting the technical side, it is 


especially designed to assist every student to construct, invent, and compose to the full extent of his or 
her powers. 


For dogmatic instruction it substitutes helpful suggestion in an attractive, stimulating, and inspiring 
manner. It gives a new interest to familiar forms and reveals a wealth of unsuspected beauty in everyday 
surroundings. The method of ‘teaching is both novel and encouraging ; it is fully explained by means of 
a system of drawing in stages which reduces difficulties to a minimum and eliminates irksome, disappointing, 
and unnecessary drudgery. 

Blank pages are left for the student’s own use. 

“ These excellent drawing books issued at so reasonable a price are sure to be much appreciated by teachers, and to 
secure very general adoption in schools.’’—Secondary Education. 


The Series is, at present, composed of the following : 


LANDSCAPE No. 1. An English Village. DESIGN No. 1. Lettering. 
No. 2. Bridges. TREES No. 1. The Willow. 
FIGURE No. 1. Faces and Expressions. FLOWERS No.1. Spring Flowers. 
No. 2. Football. BIRDS No. 1. Ducks and Hens. 
ANIMALS No.1. The Horse. CosTUME No. 1. English Historical. 
BOATS AND ILLUSTRA- 
Suips No. 1. Sailing Boats. TION No. r. Cinderella. 
COMMON ARCHITEC- 
OBJECTS No.1. Breakfast and Tea Tables. TURE No. I. English Churches. 


Size 102 in. by 83 in. 24 pp. Price Sd. each. 


q A Specimen Copy of any one book in the above series will be sent free to teachers of art or principals of 
schools wishing to examine Mr. Littlejohn’s system. 


THIRD IMPRESSION 


The Technique of 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A., 


Author of ‘‘ The Art of Landscape Painting,” 


and JOHN LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 


“ The book is quite the best ‘ guide ’ that has so far appeared, and “ . .. This delightful book by two enthusiastic craftsmen is a 
of equal value to the beginner as the mature student. The joint valuable work, and there are few water-colourists who could fail to 
authors are to be congratulated on their success.” —A pollo. bencfit by reading it carefully.’’—A rtuork. 


** Besides its value to the student, the book is recommended to all 
lovers of landscape art, illustrated as it is by thirtv colour plates, 
most of which are excellent productions of beautiful drawings." 
—The Studio. 


Size 10} in. by 8 in. Cloth gilt with 31 full-page plates. 21/- net. 


OBTAINABLE THROUGH A BOOKSELLER, ARTIST’S COLOURMAN, OR DIRECT 


Detatled Prospectuses with Specimen Plates will 
be sent post free on application to the Publishers 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


PARKER STREET KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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school books, who, though doubtless their active co- 
Operation brought them much material gain, did also 
recognize the importance of offering literature in a form 
suited to the needs of the schools. 

Though the available choice of reading books is now 
almost embarrassing in its richness, and though the 
scholars now generally read books worth reading, in most 
areas there has been little or no change in the procedure 
by which the reading books are supplied to each school. 

The President of the Board of Education in a recent 
speech referred to the comparatively meagre amount spent 
per head on the equipment of schools—in textbooks and 
other objects. Although it does not deal with the various 
points in this speech, this article is written to show 
that much might be done to secure greater value for the 
expenditure which is incurred, if a change in the procedure 
of requisitioning books were brought about. 

The common practice in most districts is for the head 
teacher to make requisitions to the local authority for the 
books needed by the scholars in his school. The principle 
underlying this practice would appear to be that the head 
teacher is in the best position to know the books suited to 
the classes in his school. Even if this be admitted as a 
sound basis, the principle is not put into practice. Local 
authorities, in order to avoid what might easily lead to 


FIRST YEAR | 
TERM 2 TERM 3 i 


TERM 1 | 


JUNIOR BOOKS 
The Boy who would not 


1. The Gold Thread 


ə 


The Story of King A Little Norman Maid 
M das 
Mouttlou | Old Peter's Russian 


“ales 


Granny's Wonderful 
Chair 


Single copies of * At the Back of the North Wind.” by George Macdonald, and “Ten Boys, 
school for the purpose of reading to the children, in Standards 1 


Part I 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry. 
The Little Duke 


| The Cave Boy of the | Northland Heroes 
Stone Age 
Bee Princess of the 
Dwarts 
Alice in Wonderland 


Kingsley'’s Heroes Water Babies 


| 

! 

The King of the 
Gulden River 


READING SCHEME 


‘requisitions are excessive or not. 
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extravagance, are bound to put some limit to the expendi- 
ture allowed. In most cases they fix upon a cost per unit 
—sometimes of average attendance—which is applied, either 
rigidly or loosely, as a guide in determining whether the 
Moreover, in many cases, 
the lists, before being passed on to the local authority's 
office, have to be approved by school managers or other 
bodies. In the compilation of the requisitions other 
influences than the actual needs of the school may, and often 
will, affect the head teacher—who is usually aware of the 
limit of expenditure. Some, urged by the circumstances of 
the schools, may disregard the limit, others may keep well 
within it ; and as the cost per head covers the purchase of 
an extraordinarily heterogeneous number of objects besides 

books, it is difticult to ensure a proper balance between 
provision which is essential or only desirable. Finally, the 
more liberal the authority is in providing different sets of 
books to an individual school, the greater is the amount of 
dead stock—representing unremunerative capital—lying 
in the cupboards of the schools. 

The table which is given immediately below shows 
what has been done in one area (containing a large number 
of rural schools) to avoid those drawbacks of the normal 
system which have been indicated in the preceding 
paragraph : 


TERM 1 TERM 2 TERM 3 


sae of an Old Yew Tree | The Enchanted Doll 


Learn 
Stories from Andersen Seat and the Golden Animal Tales 
Fish 
‘by Jane Andrew, will also be sv pplied to cach 
and Il. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOKS 
England aud the Empire. 


Book I. 
The Golden Staircase. Parts V and VI 
Ivanhoe | The White Company Joan of Arc 
Heroes of Asgard ; Tommy Smith's Animals | Alice through the Looking 
Glass 


Gulliver's Travels 


Robinson Cnivoe. Part I 


SENIOR BOOKS 


England and the Empire. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry. Book II 

1. The Cloister and the | Westward Ho! The Three Musketeers 
| Hearth 

2. A Christmas Carol 


3. The Children’s Shake- 
| spearc— Henry V 


Pilgrim's Progress Some Animal Stories 


Lamb and Shakespeare 


Books II and III 
A Treasury of Ballads 


Kenilworth | A Gentleman of France | Kidnapped 
; 
King Solomon's Mines Treasure Island | oe Cook's Second 
Vovage 


| | The Merchant of Venice | A Bible Anthology 


2nd School 
receives from 3rd 


2rd School 
receives from 4th 


1st School 
Receives from 2nd 


The following notes are added to explain the table given 
above : 

1. The head teachers of the six selected schools agreed 
thz.t the scheme would suit their schools. It will be noted 
that the plan, which is only one of several, is not imposed 
by the local authority, but is offered for acceptance. 

2. Each sehool is considered as consisting of three divi- 
sions: junior, intermediate, and senior. 

3. The scheme covers a period of two years and provides 
for : l 

(a) Junior division. Two books each term throughout 
the period in sufficient numbers for class or half- 
class reading. 

(b) Intermediate division. Two or three books each 
term—making a total of sixteen in the two years 
for reading purposes; an anthology for each 
scholar each year, and also for each scholar a 
textbook in history for the two-year period. 

(c) Senior division. The supply is similar to that for 
the Intermediate division (though, of course, the 
books are different), except that there are two 


| ) 


4th Schocl 
reccives from Sth 


6th School 
receives from 6th 


6th Schoo! 
receives trom Ist 


history textbooks, one for each of the two 
sections into which the class will be divided for 
this subject. (The three history textbooks cover 
successive periods in English history.) 

4. Teachers’ reference books—a total of six, suited to the 
scheme—are supplied. 

5. The exchanges of books are usually arranged from 
the central repository. Teachers’ reference books and 
history textbooks are kept at the schools for two years, 
the anthologies for one year, and reading books for 
one term. 

6. At the end of the first term the reading books used 
during the term in school 1 are sent to sc hool 6, those which 
have been in use in school 2 are sent to school 1, &c., as 
shown in the table. 


The capital cost per head in the groups of six schools 
where this or a similar scheme has been adopted varies 
from five shillings and tenpence per scholar to six shillings 
and sixpence ; and as the lifetime of the books ought to be 


(Continued on page 178) 


SECOND YEAR 


1 
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THE UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


General Editor: L. DUDLEY STAmp, D.Sc., B.A. (London), 
A.K.C., A.M.I.P.T. 


An Intermediate Commercial Geography 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., Sir 
Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography 
in the University of London. 8vo. 


Part I. Commodities and World Trade. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book has been written with the object of bridging 
the gulf between the orthodox school textbook and the 
advanced technical monograph. It deals with the essen- 
tials of economic geography on a world basis, but is 
intended primarily for use in the great English-speaking 
countries of the world. The University Student should be 
in a position to develop a broad outlook, a critical faculty, 
and a capability of bringing his knowledge up to date from 
sources outside the textbook. The numerous graphs, 
diagrams, and tables have therefore been drawn up from 
a limited but important series of source books, so that the 
student has the opportunity of testing every statement and 
of incorporating the latest statistics and information as 
soon as the new annual issue of the source books appears. 
Students of Economics, Political Science, International 
Trade, and other subjects will find that the book does not 
require a previous knowledge of geography. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLEMAN, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, «Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, 
and Fuels (Prof. JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Course.) (J. A. Bower, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


BORZO! EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
Its Problems and Legacies 


By J. D. G. DAVIES, M.A., Leeds Education Depart- 
ment, and F. R. WORTS, M.A., Headmaster of the 
Central High School, Leeds. 


A volume on entirely new lines, bold in conception and sound in 
principle. Designed for the upper forms of Secondary Schools, it 
bridges the gap between text-book and authoritative treatise by 
means of sixteen essays on such subjects as Church and State, 
the Constitutional Movement. and The Attempt to Create a United 
Kingdom. and will prove of practical help in removing difficulties 
encountered at a vital stage in historical studies. 


Illustrated, 8s. (June) 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE 


By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE ; translated by H. C. 
BRENTNALL, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. 


These preliminary chapters of what constitutes perhaps the author’s 
finest work have been selected for immediate publication by the 
Public Schools Geographical Committee; and, in fact, were placed 
second on their list of books to be made available for English 
students. Equally valuable to historiansand geographers, it presents 
the best general account of France existing. 


With Maps, 2s. (Mav) 


THE BORZOI COUNTY HISTORIES 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


CHESHIRE SOMERSET 
By R. W. FINN By PHYLLIS WARD 


An entirely new series, presenting a vivid and stimulating account 
of cach County's history, and, moreover, dealing fully with its 
present social life, industries, produce, and organization. Other 
volumes in active preparation, 


With many illustrations and maps, 2g. each. (April) 


MODERN WORLD HISTORY: 1776-1926 


By A. C. FLICK, Ph.D., Litt.D., State Historian of 
New York. 
The main emphasis in this book is laid on the cultural and insti- 
tutional aspect. though international relations and the political, 
diplomatic, and economic history of the period are also fully dealt 
with. 
“Every page will give ample evidence of the wide and patient 
reading of the author.’ —Times. 
Illustrated, 18s. 


THE BORZOI ENGLISH DRAMATISTS 


Edited by J. K. PEEL, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Alderman Newton's School, Leicester. 


FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS By Christopher Marlowe. 
EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR By Ben Jonson. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE Bry Francis 
Beaumont. 


This Series has a double purpose; the provision of texts which can 
be used for class study and of acting versions of plays which, 
though essentially suitable for production in schools of all types, 
have too long been neglected. The text has accordinely been 
scientifically expurgated and arranged, while very tull acting and 
production notes, together with a discussion of the special scenic 
problems, have been added by one who is both an expert teacher 
of English and an experienced producer. 


ls. 9d. each. (April) 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 37 Bedford Square, W.C.1 
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at least four years, the average cost per child per year 
should be about eighteenpence for this important section 
of equipment. 

Under the scheme no books are lying idle for weeks, 
months, or even years, and the local authority as well as 
the teachers know that the schools are equipped adequately 
in this direction—or it can soon discover any lack and 


remedy it. Moreover, if it be thought desirable by the head 
teacher, an alternative form of the scheme may be adopted, 
at the end of the two-year period, instead of the one set 
out in the above table. With such economical organization 
as that described in this article, it may well be claimed that, 
at what appears to be a very small cost per head, adequate 
provision of school books can be made. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. R. S. THATCHER, of Charterhouse, has taken up the 
duties of Director of Music at Harrow in succession to 
Dr. P. C. Buck. 


* * * 


Dr. ARCHIBALD F. Hystop, of Aberdeen University, 
has been appointed to be one of His Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools for Scotland, and will take up his duties on 


March 1 next. 
* * * 


Mr. S. J. Worstey, Deputy-Registrar, University of 
London, has been appointed Deputy Education Officer for 
the County of Southampton (Hampshire). He holds the 
M.A. degree of London and received the M.C. and the 
D.S.O. for War service. 


* * * 


Dr. D. H. INGALL, Principal of the Wednesbury County 
Technical College, has been appointed first Principal of 
Constantine Technical College, Middlesbrough, now almost 
completed. He was educated at King Edward VI’s School, 
Birmingham and Birmingham University. i 

* * $ 


THE death of Alderman Dr. T. H. Morris has removed a 
figure of very great importance in the history of the develop- 
ment of education in Glamorgan. Chairman of the old 
Technical Instruction Committee, he became chairman 
of the Glamorgan Education Committee and vice-chairman 
of the Central Welsh Board. 


* * * 


ALDERMAN E. J. SAINSBURY, who recently retired from 
the Headship of Chelsea Central School, will, we under- 
stand, retire from the Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Teachers at Easter. For many years he has been 
one of the leaders of the N.U.T. Teachers throughout the 
country hold Alderman Sainsbury in the highest esteem, 
and his relinquishment of professional activities will be 
deeply regretted. He is, however, continuing his work in 
public life and has been nominated as a candidate for the 
L.C.C. at the elections which take place this month. 


k * * 


Mr. W. H. PERKINS, Secretary of Elementary Education 
under the Lancashire County Council, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Bolton King, Director of Education for 
Warwickshire, who retires at the end of May. Mr. Perkins 
is an old pupil of Buxton College and a graduate scholar 
of Victoria University, Manchester. He graduated with 
first-class honours in Chemistry and later obtained the 
M.Sc. by research. He served in the War from 1914-19, 
receiving the O.B.E. (Military, and the Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour) and being twice mentioned in despatches. 

* * % 


Dr. P. B. Ballard has been promoted from a district to a 
divisional inspectorship of the L.C.C. <A product of a 
Welsh elementary school, he had a brilliant career at 
Borough Road Training College. Later he served as Head 
of the Tondi Pupil Teachers’ Centre in Glamorgan and as 
an inspector of primary schools in Glamorgan. Shortly 
after winning the gold medal at the M.A. examination in 
philosophy of the University of London he moved to service 
under the L.C.C. His subsequent career as an inspector, 
lecturer, and writer 1s well known. It has long been felt to be 
a great loss to the Principality that he has not held one of 


the chairs of education in the Welsh University or one of the 
more important inspectorial or administrative educational 
appointments in Wales. 

+ + e 


THE appointment by the Prince of Wales, Chancellor of 
the University of Wales, of the Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B., 
as temporary Pro-Chancellor of the University in the place 
of the late Lord Kenyon, has given profound satisfaction 
to Wales, and it will unquestionably meet with the sincere 
wishes of the leaders of educational opinion if he be 
appointed permanently to this important post. With a 
magnificent tradition of family service for Welsh education 
behind him—his father, the late Lord Aberdare was 
chairman of a Departmental Committee from whose report 
the present system of secondary education in Wales 
evolved —he has had unequalled experience and personal 
contact with the development of secondary and university 
education in the Principality. His was the hand which 
really formed most of the county schemes of intermediate 
education in the nineties. He was chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Secondary Education in Wales, 
vice-chairman of the Burnham Committee, and acting 
chairman of the Departmental Committee on Welsh on the 
death of the Bishop of St. David's. 

- ONLOOKER. 


‘““AsS OTHERS SEE Us.’’—Publishing houses often include in 
their lists essays of general interest on books and things. Messrs. 
Loxley Brothers, Ltd., printers, issue a magazine, Typelicht, 
which also provides good reading matter. The January issue 
contains a short article by a young American, a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford, giving his impressions of English educational methods 
as seen at Oxford. His conclusion is that education at Oxford 
is so effective because it is so casual. Whereas in an American 
university the mental side is carefully guided, discipline at 
Oxford is concerned mainly with the personal side. Lectures 
are attended casually, and are generally inferior to those in 
American universities. Non-academic education in the form of 
athletic and social life is prominent and helps to give that intel- 
lectual freedom which is the outstanding characteristic of an 
Oxford education as contrasted with American university 


education. 
e e + 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—FEw with a taste for some 
branch of natural science will fail to find at least one 
article of great interest in the General Appendix to the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington) for 
1926. “ The new outlook in cosmogony,” “ On the evolution 
of the stars,” and ‘‘ Excursions on the planets ” appeal chiefly 
to the amateur astronomer. Biologists will find well worth 
reading the articles entitled “ Influences of sun rays on plants 
and animals,” ‘‘ Cold Light” (phosphorescence), ‘‘ The History 
of evolution,” “‘ Barro Colorado Island Biological Station,” ‘‘ The 
mosquito-fish (Gambresia) and its relation to malaria,” “ The 
parasite element of natural control of injurious insects and its 
control by man’’—this by L. O. Howard—" The effect of 
aluminium sulphate on rhododendrons and other acid-soil 
plants,” ‘‘ Fragrant butterflies,” and several others dealing with 
natural history subjects. ‘‘ The romance of carbon ” is at once 
for chemist, biologist, and mining engineer; ‘‘ High frequency 
rays of cosmic origin,” and ‘‘ The present status of radio-atmo- 
spheric disturbances ” for physicist and ‘‘ wireless’’ enthusiast ; 
“ The cause of earthquakes,” and ' The loess of China ” for 
geologist. Nor are agriculture, anthropology, mineralogy, and 
preventive medicine left out in the cold. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, Docteur és Lettres, M.A. 
With Illustrations by GLADYS M. REES 


This is a complete course in four years designed to bring a pupil up to the level of a First School 


Examination ; 


“ Excellent exercises. 


it will provide all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. 


The arrangement of the work is perfect.’’—School master. 


“ Altogether, this excellent work should prove both interesting and profitable.’’—Scottish Educational Journal 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 9d. 


First Year Pupil’s Book. 
Second Year Pupil’s Book. 


Third Year Pupil’s Book (Ready April). 
Teachers’ Book, First Year. 1s. 6d. 


Write for Illusivated Prospectus 


ART IN SCHOOLS 


J. LITTLEJOHNS. R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 


With an Introduction Ly 


R. R. TOMLINSON, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 


This volume provides a comprehensive review of the whole problem of Art teaching as an integral 


part of education. 
knowledge of the subject. 
manner. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
PRECIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, Chief English Master, Westminster 
City School. 

This book is suitable for pupils preparing for the First 
School Examination. The exercises include papers set 
at various public examinations and have been chosen 
specially for their literary value. 

Limp Cloth, Is. 10d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


** Should revolutionize the teaching of Précis.’’—A.M.A. 


JUNIOR READER IN ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 
By V. C. SPARY, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Senior Exercises in Mapping.” This book 
serves as an excellent introduction to a more serious study 
of Geography in its Economic aspect, with many fine 
illustrations and new maps. 
2s. 
“ A capital little book.” —A.M.A. 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.) 


An outline of the main features of World History told 
in simple language. This text-book will furnish teachers 
with a valuable source of material for an introductory 
course on general lines. With many illustrations. 

3s. 


Prospectus on application 


“Art in Schools ’’ sums up the results of the author’s long experience and intimate 
Every aspect is treated in racy, humorous, yet penetrating and courageous 


Ready Shortly 


10s. 6d. net 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 
By ERNEST J. KENNY 


A practical handbook for the classroom based on many 
years’ teaching experience. 2s. 6d 


“ Full of stimulating suggestions.” —London Head Teacher. 


“I hope Mr. Kenny's book will soon be found in every school.” 
— Schoolmistress. 


“ A book of great value in the teaching of English." —Schoolmaster. 
8-pp. Prospectus with full contents on application , 


MANUAL OF MODERN 
COOKERY 
By JESSIE LINDSAY and V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A, 


This book contains no less than 854 recipes for all sorts 
of dishes suitable for all sorts of households. 


“of great value to schools and colleges where domestic science is 
taught.” —Guardian. 
4s. 6d. net 


Prospectus on application 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.) 


This new book is eminently suitable for use in the 


Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. 
Part I. The Beginnings to 1603. 
Part II. 1603 to the Present Time. 


3s. 6d. each 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Correspondence 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR CULTURE 


Sir Richard Gregory’s proposition “ Our own intellectual 
culture is unquestionably of Greek origin’’ is one of those 
immense generalizations about the classics which are constantly 
being “nade and are never analysed. 

Let us proceed by the only method by which the truth of 
generalizations can be tested, namely, by applying them to 
particular instances. English music and art (except sculpture) 
are certainly not of Greek origin; the boldest classicist has never 
claimed that English landscape painting, for instance, is des- 
cended from anything Greek. Shakespeare and the whole 
Elizabethan drama owe nothing to the Greek drama. 
Wordsworth, Browning, even Byron, and most other poets owe 
very little. The English essay and the English novel have no 
trace of antiquity about them. Even the Government Com- 
mittee on the Classics excluded experimental science from the 
list of subjects which are ‘‘ rooted in the thought or art” of 
the Greeks. Here are some pretty big slices cut out of Sir 
Richard's cake. 

But such considerations take us but a little way towards the 
solution of the question of how much truth there is in the proposi- 
tion under discussion. The more difficult problem remains, 
and that is to decide how far it is true to say that even those 
branches of culture which can be traced back to the Hellenic 
civilization are ‘‘ of Greek origin.” 

We say that the human being has his origin in a protoplasm, 
but we know that this is less than half the truth. All that really 
makes a man such—his mind, his character, his feelings, his 
whole soul, in short—comes from no one knows where, and any 
account of its origin, even when we know all the influences under 
which a man has come, must be inadequate, because it must 
leave out the biggest factor of all, the unexplained and unex- 
plainable phenomenon, Life. And so with a national culture. 
Everything which really makes English culture what it is has 
had no origin at all, except in English life. It has not come from 
the outside, but has grown up from the inside. Take English 
political thought, forexample. It is held that our political thought 
owes its origin to the Greeks, because they were the first people 
who thought systematically about politics, and because you can 
trace some thread of connexion between Greek philosophers and 
English philosophers. But in reality English political thought is 
as different from Greek political thought as chalk from cheese. 
Are we to say, for instance, that Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King ” 
owes its origin to Greek thought because Aristotle wrote about 
Kingship, when the Englishman’s whole method of treatment 
and view of the subject is radically different from the Greek’s ? 
English political thought is, I maintain, as regards the real 
soul of it, of English origin, though no doubt it has from time 
to time felt the influence and the stimulus of foreign ideas 
(certainly not Greek ideas only). 

Perhaps the history of architecture affords a clearer illus- 
tration of my meaning. Everybody knows that the cathedral 
is the lineal descendant of the Roman Basilica, which again was 
derived from the Greek temple. Is it then true to say that the 
cathedral is “‘ unquestionably of Greek origin” ? In a certain 
sense the statement is true, but yet it is so inadequate and so 
misleading that it has more falsity than truth in it. Everything 
that makes a cathedral what it is we owe, not to the Greek, but 
to the medieval mind. A cathedral is a fundamentally different 
thing from a pagan temple. The two differ in the purpose for 
which they were built, in the sentiment which inspired their 
architecture, and consequently in the architecture itself. The 
temple was little more than a box to contain sacred things; the 
cathedral is a vast building, framed to hold a great assembly of 
worshippers, the architecture of which is designed to symbolize 
the truths of a spiritual religion and to lift heavenwards the 
minds of those who contemplate it. Is it not therefore quite 
as true to sav that the cathedral was an original creation of the 
medieval mind, as to say that it is of Greek origin ? Whether it 
would have been created if the Greeks had never lived is a 
question on which it is fascinating to speculate, but which can 
never be answered. Certainly it is impossible to prove that 


the native genius of French and English builders would have 
been unequal to the task, even if they had had to begin from 
the beginning. 

Here, by the way, the analogy of the protoplasm comes short, 
because, while we can say with confidence “ No protoplasm, no 
man,” we cannot sav with confidence “No Parthenon, no 
Westminster Abbey.” 

These cursory remarks on architecture suggest one great 
weakness in the sweeping generalizations of the Hellenists. It 
is that they ignore the Middle Ages, the period during which 
the English nation grew to manhood, and during which the 
foundations alike of its political constitution and of its culture 
were laid. Besides art and architecture, the Middle Ages possessed 
poctry, history, theology, philosophy, law, and political thought, 
and of these only theology and philosophy owed anything 
substantial to Greek influence. Medieval culture is, just as 
much as Greek or Roman civilization, one of the sources from 
which our modern culture has sprung. In brief, the assertion 
that our intellectual life owes its existence to one source, and 
one source only, cannot be sustained ; and the real essence of it 
can be traced to no source at all, but is just a native growth. 

Steeple, Gerrards Cross. G. F. BRIDGE. 
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AN INVITATION TO BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS 


Readers will doubtless be interested in an invitation which 
has come from an American school to British schoolboys. 

Tabor Academy, at Marion, on the Massachusetts coast of 
Buzzard’s Bay, a fine old institution, has offered to receive two 
British boys, aged 16 or 17, for its summer course of seven 
weeks, beginning about July 12, 1928. The boys would be the 
guests of the Academy, there enjoying tuition and living accon- 
modation, for which their American schoolmates would be 
paying seventy pounds ($350). This covers “all necessary 
expenses,” including laundry and cruising. 

Instruction is offered in English, Latin, mathematics, historv, 
and French, by a competent staff of seven masters, representing 
five of the best New England colleges. Normally the boy takes 
not more than two subjects, so that he has the advantage of 
continuous tutoring in whatever he needs the most. All the 
students are housed in the attractive new residence hall located 
on the shore of the harbour. Mornings, after chapel, and 
evenings are devoted to intensive study. Afternoons are given 
over to sports, particularly those pertaining to the seashore, 
though golf, tennis, and baseball are also popular. Short cruises 
to Nantucket, Block Island and Newport, and other nearby 
harbours vary the academic programme and make week-ends 
spent aboard the Tabor Boy fascinating and valuable experiences. 
The student incidentally learns much of the technique and 
particularly the discipline of life aboard a schooner, as well as in 
small sailing skiffs. The most careful supervision insures safety, 
but, naturally, sea training is not compulsory, and if the parent 
prefers other provision for the time it may be arranged for any 
boy. 

Last summer two German boys, both sons of cabinet ministers, 
accepted a similar invitation to the great satisfaction of the boys, 
their families, and the school. If English parents contemplated 
a visit to the United States next summer this would, of course, 
be an extraordinary opportunity, but satisfactory arrangements 
could be made for boys who make the voyage unaccompanied. 
The school does not pay the expenses of the voyage, or the bov’s 
clothing. 

The school insists that only the highest type of boy be recom- 
mended to it—fine types of British youth, with sufficient adapta- 
bility to enable them to conform to American conditions. As 
there will doubtless be many parents interested it is suggested 
that approach for further information or definite application be 
made to the American University Union, 50 Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1, by correspondence; afterwards if expedient, 
interviews may be arranged with the Director of the Union. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Director, American University Union. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul’s School. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Attractively bound 

in blue cloth, with gilt lettering. Twelve plays are now 
ready, price 1s. gd. or 2s. each. 

“ This is a charming edition of Shakespeare, finely got up and a pleasure 
to handle and possess. Each volume contains a well-written and thought- 
provoking introduction to the plav and a short life of the poet, with an 
account of the Elizabethan stage and of the printing and sequence of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The notes are adequate, but not overdone. An 
excellent edition for school or private study.’’—Scottish Educational 


Journal. 
A CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A Companion to Elton’s “ Survey of English Literature,” 
edited by Prof. A. A. COCK and MARGARET J. STEEL, of the 
University of Southampton. A representative and com- 
prehensive anthology, with appreciations taken from the 
“ Survey.’ Foreword by Prof. OLIVER ELTON. Four 
books, 2s. 6d. each. 


I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


THREE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN 


THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
THE CRITIC 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., With an account of the Life 
of Sheridan, Introductions, and Notes. Cloth, 35. 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES 


By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 


“ Mr. Boas has written a useful and interesting book. It is no long and 
complicated course, but is intended to supplement the teaching of those 
people who believe in originality and brightness rather than in text- 
books.’’—Education Outlook. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS 


Edited by ELIZABETH D'OyLeEy. With an Introduction 
by ROBERT LYND. 2s. 6d. 


“ The editor has aimed at variety and has succeeded admirably. The 
haa chosen are far less hackneyed than in most anthologies.” —T he 
M.A. 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
A collection of poetry and prose from Chaucer to the 
present day, designed to show that good literature may 
be gay as well as grave. 
“ An anthology of laughter is surely a pleasant change, and many an 
English master will like to read one of these extracts when he finds 
attention flagging towards the end of afternoon school.'’—The A.M.A. 


THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN 
WORLD 3 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. With many Maps 
and Illustrations. Four books, 2s. 6d. each. 

A series giving a clear account of the development of 
modern European civilization. 

I. The Childhood of theWestern Nations (300-1453). 
II. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 
III. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
IV. Since 1789. 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WorMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester. 
Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 


“ The nearest approach to the ideal Latin Course that we know.” 
--The A.M.A. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 


A five years’ course from the age of 11 to the standard 
of the School Certificate. Fully illustrated with maps and 
diagrams. Book V of this series may also be used 
independently. 


Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 
160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 

Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. 


A CLIMOGRAPH NOTEBOOK 


By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, 
Barking Abbey School. Demy 4to, paper wrapper. ıs. 

This book provides a series of charts, with instructions 
for keeping a continuous weather record, while many 
other valuable exercises may also be carried out. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
JUNIOR FORMS 


By HAYDN Preston, A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C., Chemistry Master, - 
Borden Grammar School. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. od. 


Believing that Juniors cannot be trusted to take intelli- 
gent notes, the author has written this book to take the 
place of these as reading matter. To each chapter is 
added a summary, questions, and a list of suggested 
experiments. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE 


By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, B.Sc., Marlborough College. 


Part I—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, Heat, 


Properties of Matter, Light and Sound. 5s. 


Part [J—Electricity and Magnetism, Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, and Agriculture. 5s. 6d. 


The whole work covers the General Science Course of 
the Oxford and Cambridge School Leaving Certificate. 


CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN 
FRENCH 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. (Lond.). 2s. 6d. 
The examples used to illustrate grammatical rules are 
drawn from modern French authors, while continuous 
passages are provided for translation into French. 


SCENES FROM MOLIERE 


Selected and edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
Extracts, prefaced by short notes, are taken from eight 
of the plays. There are introductions on the life of 
Molière and on Seventeenth Century Society in France, 
and notes on difficulties in the text. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 1. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


In the Press 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ELECTRICAL DRAWING 


By E. H. H. GIBBONS, B.Sc. (Hons., Lond.) 


A course of drawing exercises, with full descriptions, based on modern 
electrical engineering practice. Some preliminary knowledge of plane 
and solid geometry Ng assumed, but otherwise the book is suitable for 
students of all grades. 


DRAFTING 
FOR ENGINEERS 


A Text-Book of Engineering Drawing for Colleges 
and Technical Schools 
By CARL LARS SVENSEN, M.E., 
Professor of Engineering Drawing, Texas Technological College. 
With 583 figures. 12s. net 


A systematic course of study in Engineering and Architectural Drawing 
suitable for professional students. 


Recently Issued 


SCIENCE TO-DAY 


A Brief Study of Some of the Problems and Theories of 
To-day’s Chemistry and Physics. By P. J. LANCELOT 
SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.), F.1.C., F.R.S.E., Senior Science 
Master, Loretto School, and S. J. DALE, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Oxon.), Assistant Master, Loretto School. With four 
portraits. 5s. net. 

“ This is really one of the most attractive books of its kind that has 

been published for a long time.” —Education Outlook. 


“ Given a classical Vth or VIth form boy or girl with a grip of elementary 
mathematics but with only limited time in which to continue earlier (and 
perhaps neglected) Science teaching, here is that helpful book for which the 
Science master has been searching.” —S pectator. 


QUANTITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


and Inorganic Preparations 


By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc.(Lond.), F.1.C., Professor of 

Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry, Royal Technical 

College, Glasgow; author of ‘ Systematic Qualitative 
Analvsis,’’ ‘' The Foundations of Chemical Theory.” 


Also Issued in Two Parts. 


Part I. Preparation of Inorganic Salts, and Simple 
Exercises in Gravimetric and Volumetric Analysis. 
Price 38. 6d. net. 


Part II. Volumetric Analysis; Gravimetric Separa- 
tions; Analysis of Minerals and Alloys; Preparation of 
Inorganic Compounds. Price 5s. net. 


“It is a compact reliable book written with a knowledge of what is 
required. and the capabilities of the student.” —Technical Journal. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


III.—THE STAGE 


By Miss Evsige Focrerty, L.R.A.M., Principal of The 
Central School of Dramatic Art and Speech Training 


CAREER in the arts must in all cases partake of the 
nature of a vocation. It demands specific gifts ; 
the rules which can be laid down in regard to success are of 
necessity vague, and genius is always incalculable. To 
describe the possibilities of a career in music, painting, or 
the theatre, in terms such as could be applied to the Civil 
Service, to medicine, or teaching, would therefore be 
ridiculous. Yet at the present time the extraordinary 
popularity of the theatre as a means of livelihood is so 
important to those concerned in the education of the 
young, that its inclusion among the present set of articles 
is fully justified. The idea of a special training in the arts 
is comparatively modern, though it is a revival of Greek 
ideas. The aim in Attic civilization was rather the general 
development of citizenship than a vocational training. 
The modern European schools of music, art, and the 
theatre date from the end of the eighteenth century, and 
mark the effort of artists, supported by public opinion, to 
free themselves from the habitual burden of patronage. 
The theatre was the latest art to develop specific technique 
and vocational training. It was under the walls of Moscow 
that Napoleon I. signed the decree incorporating the National 
School of Declamation with the National Conservatoire. 
In recent years it is the dramatic rather than the musical 
side of that institution which has attracted universal 
interest. There can be little doubt that it was to its con- 
nection with opera and dancing that the theatre owed its 
first deliberate technical training—a training in movement 
and speech. These remain the two great accomplishments 
of the actor. Reduced to its elements the whole appeal of 
the theatre must be made to the eyes and to the ears of an 
audience. Unless the actor is adequate in these two respects, 
the theatre is reduced to spectacle, decoration, or the 
exploiting of individual personality. 
It is therefore curious to note that many of the greatest 
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artists of the theatre have been notably hampered in voice, 
appearance, gesture, and even speech. For vital as these 
accomplishments are, it is not primarily through them that 
the appeal to an audience is made. The great actor is one 
who can completely express himself within the four walls 
of the stage. Here he must learn a new technique of 
living, a technique whose end is harmonious illusion ; the 
three realities of force, time, and space on which we base 
the rhythm of our physical life are an illusion in the theatre. 
Space is condensed, decorated, patterned to produce the 
manifold illusions of stage production. Almost the whole 
of an actor’s practical technique of movement is directed 
to this end. All stage convention which possesses any 
value reflects it. Force, particularly force of speech, 
assumes almost an orchestral character, seconding, con- 
tradicting, or merging with the force of others. Time has 
no longer any realistic value whatever, even when the 
unities are strictly observed ; yet the effect of the whole 
must be what the layman calls ‘‘ natural,” that is to say, 
convincing. 

It -follows, then, that the success of the novice depends 
on an inate capacity for feeling or acquiring this sense of 
the stage. A training which neglects or over-stresses the 
accomplishments of the theatre is fatal. What used to be 
called ‘‘ elocution ” did this to an almost fatal degree; the 
modern idea that toe-dancing or ballet work is of any value 
to the modern dramatic student is a relic of operatic days. 


It is plain that as the actor’s physique is his instrument, 
or, looking at it another way, his palette, physical con- 
siderations are of the first importance in choosing the 
dramatic profession. The actor's greatest gift is the type of 
mentality which unconsciously controls physical expression. 
Mere plastic beauty wearies, but that harmonious control 
which transforms quite ordinary good looks with dazzling 
variety, is an attribute of dramatic genius. 


The stage is the one profession which makes perfectly 
equal demands and offers perfectly equal rewards to men 
and to women. It is true that at the present moment it is 
about 50 per cent easier for a man to earn his living on the 
stage than for a woman of equal gifts. Girls are now re- 
ceiving as part of their general education a really good 
fundamental training in speech, acting, dancing, and the 
dramatic side of English literature, but none of these things 
have an adequate place in the education of boys. Plays, 
on the other hand, have on an average, parts for four men 
to every one woman; in Shakespearean or classic plays 
the proportion of men is much higher; the number of 
women seeking to act is therefore about ten times greater 
than that of men. 

Very little is done in the education of either boys or 
girls to develop individual artistic capacity ; the confusion 
which marks the economic condition of the stage at present, 
and a large remainder of the old puritan prejudice against 
the theatre as unbecoming, if not dangerous, as a profession, 
keep the majority of young men, with their clearer economic 
grasp of realities, from considering the stage as a profession. 
Girls, on the other hand, are secking the outlet of professional 
life with an instinctive bent to artistic and emotional 
expression. They believe they see in the theatre a pro- 
fession in which specifically feminine gifts are an advantage 
and not a handicap; while they recognize that very great 
specialized talents are necessary for any success in music 
or painting, they do not see as clearly the demand of 
drama. The hopeless system by which casual interviews 
lead to good engagements at the beginning of a career, 
provide them with numerous instances, sometimes amongst 
their schoolmates, where temporary, but dazzling success 
has been achieved. If we add to these influences the fact 
that we are actually in the midst of a national dramatic 
movement almost unequalled in the history of our nation 
in extent and variety, if not in excellence of achievement, 
it is possible to understand why there are about a hundred 
candidates for every possible part that a beginner can 
obtain in the theatre. It 1s equally sure that in the more 
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advanced part of the profession there is a dearth of highly- 
qualified artists. This latter fact 1s due almost entirely 
to the absence of organization in the theatre itself and to 
the failure of the profession as a whole to control or even 
to study its own economic conditions. 

There are three ways of “ going on the stage ” : 


Through personal influence or introduction. 

By obtaining work in the chorus or crowd of large 
productions, either for pay or as an apprentice. 

By passing through a recognized dramatic school and 
sO gaining direct introductions to good managements. 


The first is generally regarded by the public as being the 
most hopeful, but, as a matter of fact, it is useless except 
in the case of those who possess very obvious and very 
marked physical qualities, generally, qualities which 
happen to fit some peculiar individual part which a manager 
is experiencing difficulty in casting. As a general rule, it is 
strongly to be deprecated, as it rarely leads to any long 
period of successful work. 

A paid apprenticeship is perhaps the least satisfactory 
beginning, particularly if it takes the form of apprenticeship 
to a thinly-disguised agency, where very young children 
are given a training and farmed out to producers without 
receiving more than a tiny part of their earnings. 

The great evil of this method is that young artists may 
find themselves, at 18 or 19, without general education or 
any other means of livelihood, pledged to a profession for 
which they have no real physical aptitude and which in 
many cases they have learned to detest. In apprenticeship 
to regular companies there is a little more hope, and in 
the past, when large casts and very rapidly changing 
programmes were the rule, apprenticeship to the stock 
companies was the best method of entrance to the stage. 
The competition of the cinema has destroyed the greater 
part of the touring companies. The best repertory com- 
panies take no paying pupils, and demand a high standard 
in their beginners; it will generally be found that the 
others provide no training in the necessary matters of 
speech, movement, costume, and dramatic study, and 
very, very little in the way of acting. Any intelligent 
young person will learn everything that can be gained from 
“ walking on,” in the space of a calendar month. The 
remainder of their apprenticeship is waste of time; thev 
acquire a set of stage tricks rather than a technique, and 
as they are a source of revenue to the theatre, they are 
seldom told candidly that they are unsuited for the stage 
until they go to try and obtain a paid engagement after- 
wards. Membership of a regular chorus is infinitely more 
valuable ; vigorous group work under searching technical 
conditions is constantly demanded, the severest personal 
criticism has to be endured, the work is not ill-paid, and it 
is probably the most rapid method of destroying all the 
false glamour of the theatre that can be discovered. Singing 
and dancing training is practically always given. This work 
of course, can only be obtained in musical comedy. It 
takes little account of individual gifts, and the mental 
training is insufficient and one-sided. 

There remains the dramatic school; not, of course, the 
quasi agencies which exploit the talent of young people, 
but organized schools, large or small, recognized or con- 
ducted by players of the first rank in the theatre. The 
following conditions should be looked for in a school. First, 
it should, if possible, be a school not conducted for private 
profit, but organized as a public institution. Second, it 
should be equipped with a proper stage and apparatus, 
and public performances should form part of its training. 
Third, some standard of entrance should be demanded 
from pupils, the best being the possession of a preliminary 
qualification in general education. No student should be 
admitted without a personal interview or test. The training 
in voice, speech, and movement should be the very fullest 
obtainable, and adequate instruction in costume, the history 
of drama and of the theatre should form part of the 
curriculum. A school actually recognized in some manner 
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by ofhcial educational bodies is, of course, the most desirable, 
but, in any case, the dramatic training should be in the 
hands of men and women well known in the theatre, and, 
if possible, still actively engaged in the profession. A boy 
or girl gifted with dramatic talent can be sent to such a 
school with the certainty that no unfair advantage will be 
taken of their love for their art or of their financial position. 

Training for a recognized period in such a school is 
accepted by the Stage Guild, the official organization of the 
theatre, as equivalent to the experience required for 
membership. 


After leaving the school, the student is faced with the 
difficulty of obtaining employment, but usually opportunity 
has been given through public or semi-public performances 
for managers to see promising pupils. Teachers at the 
school can give definite and valuable recommendations to 
managers, and at times offer engagements for special 
performances, which bring a clever student into notice and 
frequently secure work. One or two of the better repertory 
companies are keenly interested in individual schools and 
ready to take promising students for minor parts. Above 
all, there is a certainty that in their own interests, students 
unfitted for the stage will be either rejected when they 
apply for entrance, or advised to withdraw after a short 
period of study. Even if this does not actually happen, 
intelligent students will get a clear idea through the parts 
assigned to them of what their standing in the theatre is 
likely to be. 

It need scarcely be said that there must be both men and 
women students working in a school, as well as on the staff, 
for the training to have any practical value. If a boy or 
girl shows talent for the stage, no effort should be made 
to associate them at an early age with the theatre. The 
universal practice of the greatest artists on the stage is to 
give their children a sound general education, and keep 
them away from any professional work before the age of 
16 or 17. Good speech training and sound teaching in 
dancing—not ballet dancing—should be given from quite 
an early age as part of the school curriculum. Fencing is 
particularly valuable for boys. From the first it should be 
impressed on young people that it is more difficult to enter 
the stage than any other profession, and that the wish to 
act gives no evidence whatever of real talent. It is a good 
plan to obtain a sound opinion very early, as to whether 
there are definite physical difficulties which make success 
almost impossible. 

Among these, may be mentioned excessive height or 
weight in girls, or any physical eccentricity of appearance, 
very bad movement, and particularly bad vision and mouth 
malformation. In men, very small stature, insignificant or 
delicate appearance, bad memory, and marked inarticulate- 
ness in speech. Some of these defects can be overcome, 
but competition is so keen that it is not worth while to 
attempt it. 

Great capacity for character acting may make an excep- 
tion to all these rules, particularly if it is of that irresistible, 
laughable type, not unmixed with sympathy, which makes 
an audience laugh with rather than at its favourites. But 
even here the beginnings are difficult unless a lucky chance 
brings the beginner to the notice of a manager at the precise 
moment when his type is required. The students whom it is 
easy to place are those who can play effectively the parts 
of quite young girls, and of young men with a claim to 
distinction and breeding. These are useful to a manager 
from the first. Out of the more successful among them, 
as they grow older, will be chosen the really leading players 
of the future, and when these in turn can no longer play 
young parts, their long experience and established connexion 
give them almost an absolute claim to parts which require 
maturity of experience and of appearance. 

There are not more than three or four parts in any play 
which give opportunity for great acting; most modern 
comedies never demand it. But style, distinction, finish, 
variety, intelligence, industry, and technical skill are re- 


quired in every part. Only those who have the overwhelming 
sense of vocation can endure the delays and disappoint- 
ments which must be faced in every case before the higher 
success can be obtained. Those who are not suited to young 
parts may quite possibly possess infinitely greater talent 
than the lucky beginners. Unless they have the good fortune 
to obtain an initial success through a particularly attractive 
personality, they have before them ten years’ work in 
provincial repertory companies, touring, or understudy. 
During all this time they must keep up their old standard 
of work, go on learning, and, above all, maintain their 
personal charm and distinction under very difficult con- 
ditions. Then they will probably achieve an unusual 
success. 

From this it will be seen that while men can usually 
make something hke a hving from the first in the theatre, 
no girl should be encouraged to adopt the stage as a pro- 
fession unless she has some small private means, or a home 
to which she can return in the intervals of engagements 
without losing all chance of getting new work. 

The ordinary method of engagement is for “ the run of 
the piece,” usually with a fortnight’s notice on either side. 
Sometimes a contract for a fixed period of weeks, months, 
or up to two or three years. A provincial tour is for a given 
number of weeks, generally from July to January or April. 
On engagement an artist is often asked to read or even to 
rehearse on trial. Payment is made during rehearsals at a 
given rate, and these usually last for three weeks. In the 
case of a long contract with a particular firm, the artist 
receives a fixed salary for the whole period. If his services 
are then transferred to some other production, no matter 
at what fees, only the original salary is paid. The standard 
rate for a beginner is £3 3s.a week. It is impossible to give 
any very definite information as to other salaries, which 
differ in towns, in short tours, in long tours, and abroad. 


Beginners should be careful not to bind themselves for 
any period of time to agents. The Stage Guild prepares a 
standard form of contract for its members and gives advice 
before signature. Agents are of great value to those who 
already have definite reputations, looking after their press 
work, seeking for new openings and carrying through the 
necessary business negotiations. They have practically no 
influence in getting engagements for beginners except where 
they have seen good work actually done by them. Not 
more than half a dozen are really worth consulting. 

A certain number of posts as stage managers, costume 
experts, and producers in small community theatres can 
be obtained by beginners, and help to give experience. It 
is very desirable for young players to have a “second 
string,” such as secretarial training, business experience, 
or above all, a teacher’s diploma in speech and drama, for 
which they are likely to possess the necessary gifts. 

It is here that the Diploma in Dramatic Art, instituted 
by the University of London, is of such genuine value ; 
the first two years’ course, which can be taken only at a 
recognized school, ensures the fullest possible practical 
and theoretical stage training. Before the end of the first 
year, students can easily determine if it would be well for 
them to concentrate more fully on teaching, and can then 
obtain the special teacher’s qualification in regard to the 
practical and theoretical side of speech training, which 
will later qualify them for registration. This they can do 
without foregoing the practice and experience needed for 
their stage work. At the end of such a course a student has 
a reasonable and well paid alternative for employment 
before them, in addition to their theatrical career. 

FILM WORK 

All the film industry is in the hands of a small number 
of large firms. There are no accredited agents and no 
schools where anything really practical can be learnt. The 
best preparation for the films is probably a short period 
of dramatic training, but very few actors and actresses 
really film well, and almost al ]the great successes have begun 
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their careers in the pictures. The approved method of 
entrance is to apply at a large studio for a test, giving par- 
ticulars of any dramatic experience and enclosing two 
photographs, the one showing very clearly the eyes and the 
general effect of the features and colouring in photography, 
the other full length, giving an idea of height, proportion, 
and general appearance in everyday clothes. Elaborate 
portrait studies, or highly touched up photographs, are of 
no use whatever. A request for a personal interview should 
accompany these photographs, and if they are suited to the 
screen it may be possible to obtain a film test. 

The extreme realism of the films makes it necessary that 
all acting done for them should be “ behaviour” rather 
than acting. The capacity to photograph well is a very 
curious one and many beautiful people are completely 
lacking init. Great steadiness of nerve and a tremendous 
power of resisting fatigue are essential qualifications. The 
great cause of failure is lack of harmonious movement and 
wrong eye colouring. All eyes which come out light in 
photography are useless for the films. Sharp and narrow 
features are unsuitable, and a good average height is 
essential. The period of successful work is very short, 
though the salaries are proportionately large. The work is 
wearisome and uninteresting in the extreme during the 
greater part of the time it occupies. Hours of waiting are 
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inevitable, constant travelling may be required, and the 
habit of “type” casting makes continuous engagement 
rather rare. The economic side of the work is on 
the whole more satisfactory than that of the theatre, 
particularly in regard to preliminary payments, but it is 
absolutely essential to secure legal advice at every stage of 
an engagement, and above all never to enter into binding 
contracts with individual agents for a period of years. At 
present success may almost be described as accidental. 
But a keen perception and understanding of cinemato- 
graphic effect and poise, both in movement and repose, are 
essential. The camera accentuates any lack of physical 
proportion most cruelly, and failure is complete and 
irretrievable where a bad result is obtained. 

Practically all the newspaper accounts of competitions, 
prizes, searching for new talent, &c., are pure advertisement 
stunts and do not lead to engagements or to any 
remunerative work, but producers are constantly on the 
look out for new talent and for interesting and novel types. 
It is obvious that personal appearance is the sole factor ot 
any importance in securing engagements, though this must 
not be held to mean mere surface comeliness, but rather 
that vivid intelligent power of translating thought into 
muscular action which is the secret of all good film work. 
Social distinction is another great asset. 


Reviews 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY 


French Poetry for Students. Chosen by A. WaTson BAIN. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

French poetry has attracted far more attention among 
teachers of late, and many good collections are now 
available. The old dictum that French prose should be 
studied, but French verse was negligible, was never believed 
by those who read widely, and now they are anxious that 
the young should have an opportunity of learning the 
richness of the harvest. 

Mr. Watson Bain’s anthology covers a wide field, from 
Villon to the Comtesse de Noailles; and he has chosen 
many old favourites, such as ‘‘ Quand vous serez bien 
vieille,” Malherbe’s ‘‘ M. du Périer,” Voiture’s rondeau, 
so well translated by Austin Dobson, “‘ Le Secret” of Arvers, 
and other jewels of the Romantic and post-Romantic 
periods. Of course, every anthologist is a law unto himself, 
and probably no two would choose the same poems, but 
Mr. Bain shows a catholic taste and his collection will be 
a good book for a first taste of a wide subject for those 
who are not going to specialize in French. His arrange- 
ment of the poems is in the main chronological, which is 
usually considered the best; but he collects the sonnets 
by themselves at the end where he thinks they may be 
studied more effectively. 

Mr. Bain’s book concludes with a score of translations 
into English verse, the majority by himself, and they show 
a command of a very difficult art. One day, perhaps, the 
Prize Editor will give a competition for the most arresting 
lines in French and English verse ; if this is done there are 
at least two in Mr. Bain’s collection, both very well known 
but of which one never tires : 

“ Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles,” 


and 
‘Toute une mer immense où fuyaient des galères.” 


A BOOK FOR BIRD-LOVERS 


The Baby Bird and Its Problems. By W. BICKERTON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The thanks of all bird lovers, and especially of those who 
are confronted with the problems that arise in connexion 
with school Natural History Societies, are due to the 
author of this charmingly written and exquisitely illustrated 
work. The hunting and collecting instinct is strong, but 
transitory, in the majority of young people, and often 
results in much thoughtless destruction of the eggs and 


nests of birds. Only occasionally does it develop into the 
habits of patient, thoughtful observation that characterize 
the true naturalist. To all who desire, while encouraging 
the primitive and healthy instincts of their young friends, 
to lead them into more intellectual and more enduring 
channels we most cordially commend this book, the outcome 
of some twenty years’ close observation by one who 
ponders on the biological significance of what he sees. 

Particularly interesting are Mr. Bickerton’s remarks on 
the adaptations exhibited respectively by the eggs, the nest- 
lings, and by the bodily structure of the adult birds to the 
site and composition of the nest, and to their normal habits 
of life and general environment. At the same time he is 
always careful to point out deficiences in our knowledge, 
and to indicate problems whose solution may possibly be 
discovered by further observation. It is in this connexion 
that we regard this book as especially valuable ; for there 
is nothing more stimulating, or better calculated to lead to 
the firm establishment of a life-hobby, than the prospect 
of seeing something that has hitherto escaped observation, 
and of thus adding to the sum of human knowledge. By 
no means the least merit attaching to this form of research 
is the fact that it is entirely free from the infliction of pain 
and from the necessity of destroying life, actions which are 
unfortunately inevitable in some kinds of zoological investi- 
gation. No one can read this book, notably its delightful 
chapter “ Terns and an Infant Arctic Tern,” without 
becoming convinced that birds have emotions and feelings 
closely akin to our own. Such conviction cannot but 
engender sympathy and “a fellow-feeling that makes one 
wondrous kind.”’ 

On two points, which, however, in no way detract from 
the general excellence of his book, Mr. Bickerton is in error. 
It is not correct to state (page 32) that a seed, like a newly- 
laid fertile egg, contains a “‘ life-spot that can develop into 
a new plant ” ; for a seed does already contain a new plant, 
viz. the embryo consisting of one or more seed-leaves, the 
seed-stem, and the seed-root. The “ life-spot,’’ t.e. the 
fertilized ovum, exists only in the ovule within the pistil 
of the open flower. A seed is more comparable with an 
embryo bird just ready to emerge from the egg-shell. 
Again (page 58), he states that birds were the first animals 
to become warm-blooded. Geological evidence, however, 
indicates that mammals made their appearance earlier in 
time than did birds; though whether the primitive tri- 
conodont mammals or Archaeopteryx were warm- or cold- 
blooded is open to conjecture. 
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CHAUCER 


Some New Light on Chaucer: Lectures Delivered at the 
Lowell Institute. By J. M. Maniy. (7s. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 

Dr. Manly’s book justifies its title ; and to say that is to 
indicate its importance. ‘' New light on Chaucer ” may, 
of course, mean one of two different things—new light on 
the man, or new light on his works. But the two things 
are closely connected, and Dr. Manly’s new light illumines 
both Chaucer’s life and his writings. 

The old notion of Chaucer as a poet of great learning has 
been dead since modern scholarship showed that neither 
“The Testament of Love ” nor ‘‘ The Court of Love ” is 
of Chaucerian authorship, and that consequently bio- 
graphical information drawn from these works must be 
rejected. The modern tendency has been to under-rate 
Chaucer’s literary knowledge, which, judged by the stan- 
dards of his time, was really considerable. The common 
notion that he got his education simply as a page in a courtly 
household is not wholly satisfying. It did not satisfy Dr. 
Manly, and his dissatisfaction led him to investigate 
afresh a legend which modern scholars had dismissed— 
Speght’s statement (1598) that Chaucer must have belonged 
to the Middle Temple, because ‘‘ Master Buckley did see a 
recorde in the same howse, where Geffrye Chaucer was 
fined two shillinges for beatinge a Franciscane Fryer in 
fletestreate.’’ Master Buckley has been found to have been an 
official charged with the care of the Temple records, and 
there is no reason why his testimony should not be accepted. 
The discovery of his name in the records was made by Dr. 
Manly’s friend and collaborator in investigation, Prof. 
Edith Rickert. The interest of the discovery lies in the 
fact that the Inns of Court gave a training ‘‘ specially 
adapted to fitting a young man for a social and professional 
career of the sort actually pursued by Chaucer in later life.” 

The researches of Dr. Manly and Prof. Rickert have 
been equally fruitful with regard to some of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims. In one sense it matters little whether Chaucer 
had particular persons in mind when he drew the host, 
the miller, the man of law, the prioress, and the rest. What 
is clear and important is that each of them is a real per- 
sonality, not a generalized type. Yet what lover of Chaucer 
could learn without a thrill that there was a real Harry 
Bailly, of Southwark, in Chaucer's day, and that he was 
an innkeeper? Or, again, that Baldeswelle in Norfolk, 
where the reeve lived ‘full fair upon an heeth,’’ was 
partly in the manor of Foxley, one of the estates of the earls 
of Pembroke, and that evidence is forthcoming that these 
estates were mismanaged just at this time? These two 
instances exemplify the light which Dr. Manly’s lectures 
throw on Chaucer’s method. The poet seems to have used 
the material that lay to his hand with little or no disguise. 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age: From 
Tiberius to Hadrian. By Prof. J. Wicut Durr. 
(21s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Prof. Wight Duff has at length fulfilled the hope which 
he expressed in 1909 in the preface to his “ Literary History 
of Rome to the Close of the Golden Age,” and in a volume 
of over six hundred pages has carried on the history of 
Roman literature to the end of Hadrian’s reign, A.D. 138. 
One is inclined to ask whether the scale on which the authors 
of the Silver Age are treated is not too large, for the majority 
of them are not great artists, and make laborious reading 
even for professional scholars. Who does not quail before 
the interminable epics of Silius Italicus, Statius, and 
Valerius Flaccus ? We think Prof. Duff might have saved 
space by omitting his analysis of their contents. In the 
case of Statius he might with advantage have given more 
space for quotations and translations from the Silvae, 
which have a certain freshness and originality, and are also 
in conjunction with Pliny’s letters a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the social history of the close of the 
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first century A.D., and a corrective to the unbalanced 
rhetorical tirades of Juvenal. 

The greatness of this age lies in its prose writers. Tacitus 
and Petronius are the two most original spirits among them, 
and we would willingly barter many of Seneca’s elegant 
moralizing essays for a few books of the Satyricon, or a 
complete text of the Annals, which would have given to us 
a full-length study of Caligula, and enabled us to compare 
Tacitus’ version of Nero’s end with the masterly account 
given by Suetonius. ‘‘ Time’s injurious hand ” has been 
singularly unjust in its treatment of the writers of the Silver 
Age, reversing the dictum of Horace that 

mediocribus esse poetis 
non homines, non di, non concessere columnae. 

Prof. Wight Duff displays a learned and patient impar- 
tiality in his exhaustive survey of these literary figures. He 
devotes almost a hundred pages to Seneca the philosopher, 
whose life, if only we had a full account of it, would be so 
much more interesting than his writings, in which he seems 
to have been at pains to exclude all autobiographical 
details and personal touches. Seneca’s great and varied 
gifts, the unaccountable vicissitudes of his life, the tre- 
mendous power he possessed during the early years of 
Nero’s reign, will always draw readers to his works in the 
hope of finding an explanation of so puzzling a career. His 
hard shell of intellectualism repels every effort to get into 
contact with his heart and will. How refreshing it is to 
turn from Seneca’s interminable letters to Lucilius to the 
satirist Persius feeling his way through obscurities of 
learning and rhetoric, to the expression of real emotion and 
human sympathies in the pursuit of virtue: 

nunc non e manibus tilts, 

Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 

nascentuy violae ? 
Persius’ appreciation of his teacher. Cornutus, which we are 
glad to see Prof. Duff mentions and translates in part, is 
one of the noblest passages in Latin poetry. We wish that 
he had quoted—however well-known it may be—that 
intense and sonorous imprecation on the hardened sinner, 

Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta, 

which illustrates so perfectly the genius of the Latin 
language and the high promise of its short-lived author. 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS IN THE STATES 


The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. By Prof. 
D. E. SMITH and Prof. W. D. REEVE. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 
Books on method are sufficiently rare to be welcomed 
wholeheartedly. This is an American book, and it may be 
as well to say that the Junior High School Mathematics of 
the title refers to the stage at which mathematics expands 
from simple arithmetic to include the elements of geometry, 
algebra, and numerical trigonometry. In most respects, 
and apart from a few words and phrases, the English 
teacher will find it all easily applicable to the py ee of 
curriculum and method in this country. 

There is an important and suggestive chapter on the 
“ Objectives to be attained.” This chapter is diffuse, and 
the principal objectives are not therefore sufficiently 
emphasized. For instance, it seems absurd to include 
“loyalty to the family, the community, and the state ” 
as one of the objectives (!) or to deal with the relation of 
mathematics to health, but on the other side there is a 
lot of sound sense in the section dealing with the relation 
of mathematics to vocation and civic education. 

The chapters on the teaching of algebra and numerical 
trigonometry are excellent. The authors rightly put 
formulae and the use of graphs in the foreground. In fact, 
the whole of the sections dealing with curriculum and 
method might well be endorsed by our own Mathematical 
Association, except that in the section introducing deductive 
geometry (‘‘ demonstrative ’’ is the term actually used) 
the authors seem to suggest the possibility of beginning 
with ‘‘ proofs’’ of congruence theorems and other basic 
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theorems, which are better assumed as part of the “ in- 


tuitive ’’ course. 
There is a chapter on ‘‘ Model Lessons,” in which the 
method is admirable, though the style is anaemic. Is this 


the result of co-education ? The teacher in one place is 
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made to say “ Yes, I see that you have imagination.” 
Shades of Stalky rise before us ! 

But we can confidently recommend this book to teachers, 
trained and untrained, who have enough initiative to glean 
useful hints and discard the straw. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Art Through the Ages: an Introduction to its History and Signi- 
ficance. By HELEN GARDNER. (15s. net. Bell.) 


This book affords an admirable introduction to the study of 
art, and we hope that it will enjoy a wide circulation and careful 
reading. The theme is a gigantic one but Miss Gardner has very 
wisely not allowed herself to attempt any enumeration of even 
the principal works of anv period. Each division contains a 
brief historical sketch to form the background of the particular 
period, followed by sections on architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and the minor arts. And in each of those sections she selects 
a few typical examples from the work of the great artists for 
detailed examination. By this process of rigorous selection she 
is enabled to give illustrations of most of the works which she 
discusses, and to assist the reader very materially to a proper 
comprehension of the genius of the various artists. The two 
pages, for instance, which she gives to E] Greco, comment on 
only three pictures, the Chicago Assumption, the Burial of 
Count Orgaz, and the Pentecost, but the space thus gained by 
omission allows her to analyse the form and dominating ideas 
of El Greco’s painting. We think more space should have been 
allotted to the Italian artists of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whether painters or-architects. We find no mention 
of Guido Reni, Borromini or Berniniin the text, and the absence 
of the latter artist is surely a grave defect. Miss Gardner should 
have given a chapter to Italian art from the Renaissance to 
1900 A.D., parallel with the chapters on Germany, England, and 
France. The bibliography is excellent and the illustrations, if 
small, are very clear. 


The “ Art for All” Water Colour Series. Landscape. 
English Village. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Films of the Year 1927-1928. By R. HERRING. 
Studio, 44 Leicester Square, London.) 


Pattern. By T. C. C. MACKIE. (3s. Od. net. 


No. I. An 
(5s. net. The 


Longmans.) 


Abraham Lincoln: a Champion of Freedom. 
(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

There is no lack of recent biographies of Abraham Lincoln. 
Lord Charnwood’s masterly study of the great American presi- 
dent as one of the makers of the nineteenth century, published 
during the War, has been succeeded by critical estimates from 
the pens of Dr. W. E. Barton and Mr. Carl Sandburg. There 
was room, however, for a brief popular sketch, such as the one 
before us, embodying the results of modern research. Mr. 
Withers has done his work well and has produced an attractive 
volume. It is excellently printed and illustrated. 


Pestalozzi and His Times: a Pictorial Record. Edited for the 
Centenary of his Death by the Pestalozzianum and the 
Zentralbibliothek, Zurich. (21s. net. Zurich: Buchdruckerei 
Berichthaus. London: Dent.) 


The Education of Henry Adams: an Autobiography. 


By H. WITHERS. 


(10s. 6d. 


net. Constable.) 
Plato. Crito. Edited by Dr. J. ApamM. New Edition, with 
Vocabulary. (2s. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 


It is more than a generation ago that the late Prof. Adam's - 


edition of the “ Crito’’ of Plato was first published, but it is 
now for the first time published with a vocabulary and is therefore 
so much the more suitable for class use. The “ Crito” is by 
no means the least interesting of the tetralogy, which it forms 
along with the “ Enthyphro,”’ the“ Phaedo,” and the “ Apology,” 
while its artistic merits—quite apart from its ethical and political 
teaching—render it peculiarly suitable for school reading. The 
present edition is substantially identical with the second 
edition of 1891, in which Prof. Adam had seen reason to modify 
his views, as expressed in the first edition, upon at least one 
crux. This edition has stood the test of time, and now that it 
has been provided with a vocabulary, schoolmasters will, no 
doubt, be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity of adopting 
it for reading with their classes. 


The Story of Greece and Rome: Their Growth and Their Legacy 
to our Western World. By J. C. RoBERTSON and Dr. H.G. 
ROBERTSON. (48. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Here is something rather novel in the way of a history of 
Greece and Rome. Our readers are familiar with the series of 
monographs on individual authors entitled, “ Our debt to 
Greece and Rome.” The underlying idea of that series has 
inspired the present authors to write this book. Some aspects of 
Greek or Roman life, aspects which have had little or no intluence 
upon the course of modern civilization, are comparatively 
neglected, with the result that more space than is usual in school 
histories can be devoted to the features which have meant most 
in the march of civilization. As the preface says, ‘‘ this has 
secured for some other topics more space than is usually given to 
them, but not more than they deserve, such as, for instance, our 
enormous debt to the Greeks for science and mathematics; the 
personality and influence of Socrates; the distinctive qualities 
of Greek art.” The volume is profusely and well illustrated and 
is just the book to put into the hands of anv intelligent boy or 
girl who is just beginning to realize what modern culture owes 
to the ancient world. 


The Persians of Aeschylus. Translated into English Verse by 
C. B. ARMSTRONG. (38. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

We recommend this translation of one of the greatest plavs 
of Aeschylus, which is to say, one of the greatest poems in the 
world, as being peculiarly happy in conveying to the English 
reader the spirit of the original. This is largely due to Mr. 
Armstrong’s skill—he shows a fine sense of metre throughout— 
in wielding the trochaic tetrameter catalectic. There is a short 
preface to the translation, which shows that the author has a 
just appreciation of the merits of the play as a work of art. 


Selections from Virgil's Ecolgues and Georgics. Edited by 
Dr. E. N. GARDINER. (28. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This little volume has all the usual features—introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary-—of all school editions of the classics. 
But, in addition, it breathes something of the spirit of the author 
with whom it deals. Illustrations of Italian scenery and art are 
largely responsible for this, though we would not deny Dr. 
Gardiner his due share of praise for preserving that spirit 
throughout his selection, which should prove a very popular 
school book. 


T. Lucreti Cari. De Rerum Natura. Libri Sex. With Notes and 
a Translation by H. A. J. Munro. Fourth Edition. Finally 
Revised. Volume II: Explanatory Notes, With an Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Scientific Significance of Lucretius by 
Dr. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. (12s. Od. net. Bell.) 

Munro's edition of Lucretius has deservedly been regarded for 
over half a century as one of the outstanding monuments of 
British scholarship. Most of us are familiar with the old two- 
volume edition, which contained, in the first volume, the text of 
the poem with Munro’s prose translation printed below, and in 
the second volume his notes and commentary. But scholars will 
be grateful to the publishers for this separate edition of the notes 
in one volume. In addition to the ensuing advantage of con- 
venience in handling, the special feature of the present edition is 
Dr. Andrade’s introductory essay on the scientifie significance of 
Lucretius. In these days of the belittling of the classics it does 
one good to hear one so well qualified as Dr. Andrade to speak 
for the modern scientific world, saying that Lucretius in his 
recognition of natural laws took the first great step towards the 
creation of a body of scientific knowledge. 

Bell's Concise Latin Course. By E. C. MARCHANT and F. H. 
PHILPoT. (New) Part IT. (3s. Bell.) 

Caesar. Books I to III of the Gallic War: Partly in the Original 
and Partly in Translution. Edited by C. HIGNETT. (2s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 


The Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1, 
notifies us that entry forms for the Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship, in any branch of music, and the Lionel Monckton Scholar- 
ship, in the composition of light music, must be completed by 
April 13 and May 30 respectively. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


C3. By R. GuRNER. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Readers of the author’s previous effort, ‘‘ The Dav Boy,” are 
not likely to neglect this story. It is another remarkably well- 
told story of a life. As it has no plot to speak of, it can scarcely 
be called a novel in the ordinary sense. It is rather a fictional 
biography of a boy of the slums—a boy of bright promise who 
develops early into a phvsical and moral wreck. A couple of 
generations ago, a well-known advertisement of a popular work 
of education answered in pictorial form the question: “The 
bov—what will he become ? ” The implied answer was that it 
all depends on his education, whether he achieves a useful and 
honourable career, or becomes a ruthan and a blackguard. The 
moral of Mr. Gurner’s story is that at any rate an education 
which ends at fourteen, and which then exposes a boy to the 
enects of a dreary and vicious environment, is likely to make no 
such difference. Mr. Gurner’s descriptions of the underworld, 
including the operations of street gangs, sometimes make painful 
reading, but then his entirely laudable object is to shock people 
out of their complacency. 


Selected Essays of Walter Horatio Pater. 
duction and Notes, by H. G. RAWLINSON. 
millan.) 

A term's reading of Pater with a sixth-form would be an 
interesting experiment. If some boys would be bored or even 
repelled, others would find him a stimulating and refining in- 
fluence. Mr. Rawlinson’s selection is confined to the essays, 
and within its limits is a good one. But the ideal Pater for 
schools would include some “ Marius ” and ‘‘ Gaston.” 


Edited, with an Intro- 
(3s. Od. Mac- 


, 


Reading and Thinking. Book V. Containing a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Prose and Verse, with Suggestions for Further 
Reading. Edited by Dr. R. Witson. (2s. od. Nelson.) 

Widely varied is the matter provided in this reading book, 
cach passage—and not one is ill-chosen—intended as a starting- 
point for further reading and inquiry. The Boston Stable Rules 

(page 241) may be commended to the notice of all who care for 

the welfare of horses. The illustrations are also mostly good 

and well-chosen, though one or two of the coloured ones are 

somewhat unwholesome in tint, particularly those on pages 103 

and 245. 

Heidi : a Little Swiss Girl's City and Mountain Life. By 

JOHANNA SpyrRi. Translated by HELEN B. Dore. Cen- 

tennial Edition. (3s. 9d. Ginn.) 


This is a delightful book, and there is no doubt that its readers 
will revel in the descriptions of Heidi's life in the Alps and the 
jovs of her expeditions with the goats and their herd. The 
edition is most attractive and the illustrations are particularly 
charming and appropriate. Miss Davis has caught the spirit 
of what may be justly regarded as a children’s classic. 


Downricht Dencey. By CAROLINE D. SNEDEKER. (78. Od. net. 
Dent.) 

Mrs. Snedeker’s story is charming in its simplicity. It is an 
account of life a hundred years ago on Nantucket Island, thirty 
miles off the New England coast. Dencey Coffyn was born of a 
Quaker family and inherited that sense of close intimacy with 
God and responsibility to her fellow beings common to all 
Quakers. She throws a stone and hurts Sammie Jetsam, a 
fnendless waif living far out on the common with an old Indian 
woman, and is at once overwhelmed with an awful sense of 
guilt and a desire for forgiveness. The boy’s price for forgiveness 
is that she must teach him to read, and Dencey makcs many 
a lonely and adventurous journey in order to atone for her 
wicked deed. Eventually, after a perilous adventure in which 
Jetsam saves Dencey’s life, the boy is brought into the Coffyn 
home, where he experiences the deep love of a Quaker house- 
hold. Such, in bare outline, is the unassuming story, but the 
picture of these brave, austere, deeply religious people, engaged 
in whaling and the manufacture of whale oil, drawn by one 
who has absorbed the spirit and atmosphere of this romantic 
little island, must have an irresistible appeal to many readers. 


Essays by Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Societv of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series. 


Vol. VII. Edited by MARGARET L. Woops. (7s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Jên. By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. (tos. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 

Chambers’s Stepping-Stones to Literature. Fdited by a Former 
Inspector of Schools. Book V. In Gardens Fair. (2s. Od. 
Chambers.) 

Carlyle: His Rise and Fall. By N. Youna. (12s. 6d. net. 


Duckworth.) 


Weir of Hermiston: an Unfinished Romance. Prince Otio: 
A Romance. By R. L. STEVENSON. Horae Subsecivae. By 
Dr. J. BRown. Chronicles of the Canongate. The Highland 
Widow and The Two Drovers. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and Prince Otto. 
The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two Roses. The Merry 
Men and Other Tales and Fables. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
(3s. 6d. net each. Macmillan.) 

Classified Questions in English Literature. 
(3s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Easy Steps in English Composition, 
POLKINGHORNE. Books III and IV. 
Glasgow : Holmes.) 

Tales of Adventure and Imagination. 
(2s. Oxford University Press.) 

The Writing of English : Being a New English Course for Schools. 
By H. K. Prescot. In Three Parts. Book I. Junior 
Book. Book II. Intermediate Book. (10d. each.) Book III. 
Senior Book. (1s. 4d. Exeter: Wheaton.) 

Essavs of To-day and Yesterday. Holbrook Jackson. 
Burke. (1s. net each. Harrap.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By Prof. A. S. SOARES. 
(33. Macmillan.) 

Test Papers in English: for the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certincate, Matriculation, and Similar Examinations. 
By F. W. Ropinson. With Points Essential to Answers. 
(4s. Od. Pitman.) 

Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English as she will be Spoke and 
Wrote. By Dr. J. Y. T. GREIG. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


By M. M. BARBER. 


Bv R. K. and M. I. R. 
(Sd. each. Bell. 


Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 


Thomas 


Examination Tests in Grammar for the Qualifying Class. (2d. 
Glasgow: W. & R. Holmes.) 
England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT. (6s. net. 


Methuen.) 
Then and Now. By C. M. HORTON. (2s. 6d. net. The St. Catherine 
Press.) 


Nets to Catch the ‘Wind. By ELtnor WYLIE. (3s. 6d. Knopf.) 
Those who wish to read at once a characteristic specimen of 
these fine poems—of which it may be said that in them 
thought outweighs emotion, and sharp conciseness of language 
matches austerity of thought— should turn first to “ A Crowded 
Trolley Car ” (page 18) or to ‘ Village Mystery ” (page 22), 
though the mellower “ Winter Sleep ” or “ Wild Peaches ” are 
likely to become the most popular of the thirty included in this 
dainty volume, with its clean-cut type and wide margins. 


Wordsworth. The Prelude. Books I, II, and Parts of V and NII. 
Edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE. (18. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 

This is a very welcome edition of the first two books of the 

“ Prelude,” and the editor was happily inspired to include with 
them some portions of Books V and NII, which deal with the 
same period of the poet’s life. In her introduction, Miss Darbi- 
shire speaks of the poem as “a spiritual autobiography, the 
most interesting in our language.” Lovers of Wordsworth will 
agree with this description, and will also agree that both intro- 
duction and notes are calculated to increase the interest and 
understanding with which the poem is read. 


A Book of St. George. By Lieut.-Col. W. P. Drury. (1s.) Later 
Modern Poetry. Chosen and Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
Minstrel Tales. By M. Sturtand E. C. OAKDEN. Hereward 
the Wake. Translated from the Danish by D. C. STEDMAN 
and C. J. A. Oppermann and Havelok the Dane. Translated 
from the Old English by A. T. WiLLtiams. Ten Stories. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
Edited by W. F. Cope. (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

Three Plays of Sheridan. The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and 
The Critic. Edited by G. Boas. (3s. Arnold.) 

Fifty Fables from La Fontaine. By R. CARTER. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Dekker’s Shoemaker's Holiday. 
(1s. Od. Clarendon Press.) 

About Shakespeare and his Plays. By G. F. Brappy. 
Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A Treasury of Verse for Primary Schools. Selected by M. G. 
EpGar. Book I. (6d. Harrap.) 

Macbeth. Coriolanus. The Tempest. Twelfth Night. By Wm. 
SHAKESPEARE. Facsimiles of the First Folio Text. With 
an Introduction by Dr. J. D. WiLson, and a List of Modern 
Readings. (Os. net each. Taber & Gwyer.) 


Edited by J. R. SUTHERLAND. 


Second 
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(1) Santander. By Prof. E. A. PEERS. (6s. Knopf.) 

(2) Episodes from Farthest North. By F. Nansen. (is. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

(3) Chapters from " In India.” By G. W. STEEVENS. (Is. 6d. 
Harrap.) 


(1) For many vears Prof. Peers has held a summer school at 
Santander for English and American students, and in these 
pages he has set down his personal impressions of the quaint 
old-fashioned towns of Northern Spain. For the tourist as well 
as the student, this little guide will be a pleasant companion 
when a visit is made to these delightful places. (2) and (3) are 
two volumes from the series ‘‘ Harrap’s Readers of To-day ” for 
the class-room and silent reading. In both of them suitable 
passages have been selected from the pages of well-known books 
to provide a series of interesting reading lessons. 


Geography in Education and Citizenship. By W. H. BARKER. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

Mr. Barker is an educationist of great repute, and in a 
series of lectures to the teachers of Manchester has pointed out 
that a geographical training by the student is an excellent 
preparation for the future citizen who may be called upon to 
assist in the solution of national and international problems. 
The lectures are now published in this volume for the use of 
teachers in other parts of the country. In them it is suggested 
that the subject should be approached by a detailed study of 
the home region and then followed by a systematic course of 
teaching through the primary and secondary schools. The 
maps and pictares which accompany the text have been selected 
not so much as illustrating a particular point but as suggestive 
of methods of geographical illustration. 


A Climograph Notebook. By G. A. GERMAN. (1s. Arnold.) 


In schools where climate is studied in a systematic way, this 
notebook will provide a very satisfactory means of compiling 
data for selected places. On the first page of the notebook a 
worked example is given in order to exemplify the method as 
clearly as possible. The height of the place above sea level, and 
its latitude and longitude, are inserted in the spaces provided ; 


the rainfall and mean temperature for each month are given; and 
from these data a diagram is drawn on a squared section of the 
paper with columns for rainfall and a graph for temperature. 
Under the diagram other facts relating to the climate of the 
place can then be entered under certain headings. The book 
contains sixteen pages with headings and ruled squares, so that 
a pupil in the course of a year will not only work similar 
exercises, but he will compile a valuable record of climatic data. 


(1) An Annotated Map-Book of the British Empire. By K. 
LE CHEMINANT. (38. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
(2) The Pupils’ Atlas. Arranged by Ep. J. S. Lay. (1s. Mac- 


millan.) 

(1) The larger areas of the Empire are dealt with in this 
map-book, but the British Isles are not included. In the case 
of Canada there are six sketch-maps on which are marked 
respectively physical features, climate, vegetation, minerals, 
railways, and waterways. Each map is printed on a left-hanil 
page, and opposite to it brief notes are given to explain the 
distribution shown on the map; there are no detailed descrip- 
tions. Australia, India, and South Africa are dealt with in a 
similar way. For pupils preparing for the school certificate 
examinations, this book will be found useful (i) for revising 
rapidly the main geographical facts, and (ii) for practising 
suitable sketch maps to illustrate the descriptive answers. ln 
drawing sketch maps the student would be well advised to 
print place names fully instead of using reference tables, and to 
insert important lines on certain maps, such as Capricorn on the 
map of Australia. (2) ‘‘ The Pupils’ Atlas ” is a remarkably 
good production at a very low price. With one exception, the: 
one hundred and thirty-four maps are printed in black anid 
white ; al! the features, including place names, are inserted with 
great clearness. In addition to maps of large areas showing 
relief, railwavs, etc., the atlas also contains many sectional maps, 
as well as climatic maps with winter and summer conditions. 
Adventures of Exploration. By Sir J. S. KELTIE and S. C. 

GILMOUR. Book I. Finding the Continents. Second 
Edition. Book III. Asia. Second Edition. (Book I, 
1s. 6d. Book III, is. rod. G. Philip & Son.) 


HISTORY 


Burgundy Past and Present. 
net. Methuen.) 


Burgundy is, by comparison with some other parts of France, 
little known to English travellers. Yet, as this volume—not less 
charming than useful—shows, Burgundy is full of attractions, 
not only for its food and wine, but also for its natural beauty and 
its historical associations. To turn over these pages, adorned 
with thirty-seven photographic illustrations, is enough to make 
one decide upon a stay in Burgundy during the very next 
vacation. The book was originally planned by Miss E. F. 
Jourdain, upon whose death the task of completion was under- 
taken by Miss Hatch. 


The League of Nations From Idea to Reality : Its Place in History 
and in the World of To-Day. By Dr. R. Jones and S. S. 
SHERMAN. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an interesting and workmanlike sketch of the develop- 
ment of international government from the earhest times to 
the present day. Its story is elucidated by a number of the 
original and suggestive diagrams for which Dr. Jones is famous. 
Those who wish to learn in brief compass how the League of 
Nations works, and what it has done, will find this concise 
and well-arranged handbook valuable. 


History of the English, 449-1688. By E. R. MANLEY. 
Author, Macclesfield Grammar School.) 

This volume is not a text-book but a collection of notes and 
illustrations prepared by a practical teacher for use with his 
own pupils. Other teachers may find them useful. The best 
are those relating to the Middle Ages; those for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are comparatively thin and scanty. 


The Ottoman Empire and Its Successors, 1801-1927. By Dr. W. 
MILLER. Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of The 
Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. (16s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The first edition of this standard and authoritative work 
appeared first before the war. A second edition carried the story 
down to 1922, recording the tremendous changes in the Near 
East which the preceding nine years had witnessed. The 


By EVELYN M. Hatcu. (8s. 6d. 


(The 


present, third, edition continues the narrative to 1927, the new 
chapter relating primarily to the affairs of Greece and Albania. 
As Dr. Miller has been resident in Athens since 1923, his chronicle 
is largely the first-hand description of an eye-witness. 


A Political and Social History of England. By Prof. F. C. DIETZ. 
(17s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Dietz, of the University of Illinois, has here made a 
notable addition to the list of books which may comprehensively 
be called one-volume histories of England. Following the 
tendency initiated by J. R. Green, he takes the stress off “ drum- 
and-trumpet ’’ history and lays it upon political and social 
changes ; and of the latter he selects, as fundamental, those which 
depend upon “ business expansion, technical advances,” and the 
“intense mechanisation of modern industry.” The concurrent 
story of intellectual, literary, and artistic achievement is more 
lightly treated. To English readers the special interest of such 
a book as this lies in the opportunities it affords of seeing our- 
selves as others see us, and this interest is enhanced when, as in 
the case of Prof. Dietz, the writer is well-informed and fair- 
minded. We recommend the book to the attention of English 
teachers in colleges and in the upper forms of secondary schools. 


Roman Coins : From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. By H. MaTTINGLEY. (21s. net. Methuen.) 
Students’ Notes on European History, 1494-1815. By J. G. 
ALTHAM. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

A History of Italy. By Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN. Ancient Egypt. 
By A. WEIGALL. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Notes on European History. By W. EDWARDS. 
1815-1870. (ros. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

A History of England for Schools: With Documents, Problems, 


Volume IV. 


and Exercises. By M. W. KEATINGE and N. L. FRAZER, 
(6s. Black.) 

The Book of Famous Queens. By Lypia H. FARMER. (8s. ôd. 
net. Harrap.) l 

A New Book of Celebrations. By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. (7s. 6d. 
Russell.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A German Reader for Beginners. 
Harrap.) 

This is quite an agreeable “olla podrida’’ of anecdotes, 
fairy-tales, poems, glimpses of German life and ways, songs, &c. 
Questions and exercises are supplied for the first ten pieces 
only. There are no notes, but this is compensated for by a very 
full vocabulary, which suffices to explain such difficulties as 
occur in the text, which has been kept as simple as possible. 
The book also has a very good map of Germany, and attractive 
photographic illustrations. The author is a professor at Cornell 
University ; but the references to America are few and do not 
detract from the usefulness of the book. 


Un Pedagogo Terrible o El Vientre de una Revolucion (Episodios 
Novelescos y Noveltsticos de una Etapa de Vida Nacional). 
By S. NuNez. ($3.00. Quito, Ecuador: Imprenta de 
Nestor Romero Diaz.) 

The didactic novel is no novelty, but the essential purpose of 
this novel is so freshly delineated that its obvious enthusiasm 
roused a sentimental echo in our breast. The author is an 
Ecuadoran poet and novelist, even schoolmaster, we may guess 
from his knowledge and ideals. The ideals of a schoolmaster 
and an education idealist form the basis of this novel, which is the 
first part of a work whose second part is to bear the truly Latin- 
American title of “ El Vientre de la Revolución.” In this work 
the commonplaces of educational preaching are transformed into 
action leading to a realization of the dignity of the schoolmaster 
in a country where his appreciation exists not at all. This novel 
is a plea and a plaint to be welcomed by those of us who have 
reached a further stage on the road along which this writer is 
struggling. 


By Prof. P. R. Pope. (2s. 6d. 


French for Young Beginners. By M. CEPPI. (2s. Bell.) 

Mr. Marc Ceppi is well known as an industrious compiler of 
textbooks. The present example is intended for the baby 
beginners, and to tempt them it contains several of Mr. H. M. 
Brock’s delightful illustrations. This is not the first time 


Mr. Brock has lent his clever pencil to aid the work of education. 
The book is very clearly printed, as is so necessary for young 
eyes, and will prove a great help for those teachers who need 
a book for beginners of so tender an age. 


Histoire du Seigneur de Bayart: Le Chevalier sans paour et sans 
veprouche. Composée par le Loyal Serviteur. Transcription 
de l’édition parisienne de 1527. (7s. 6d. net. Paris: 
Editions E. Droz. Cambridge: Heffer.) 


Occasionally it happens that University Boards of Studies 
set books for their examinations which are out of print. This 
occurred some years ago with one of the works of Eugene 
Fromentin. The consequence was that candidates had to 
purchase second-hand copies at greatly enhanced prices. 
Dr. Prior in his introduction to the present edition of “ L’ Histoire 
du Seigneur de Bayart,” tells us that, had it not been for the 
enterprise of a French and an English publishing houses, this 
would have occurred with the present text. There is a crisis in 
the publishing business in France, and few books that cannot 
command a speedy sale are printed. This volume is a credit 
to its printers, and students may be thankful they have not to 
study this masterpiece from typewritten copies, as they have to 
do with Calvin, Bourdalone, Condorcet, and even parts of Renan. 


Nouveau Guide de Correspondance Commerciale. Anglais- 
Francats. By Prof. N. LAKDAWALA. (3s. net. Effingham 
Wilson.) 


Commercial men are not all of one mind as to the value of 
commercial textbooks, but this collection of French and English 
commercial letters cannot but be of use to those clerks in charge 
of French correspondence. There is a vocabulary of technical 
terms at the end, but we think a full vocabulary would have been 
of use to those likely to use such a book. 


Spanish Reader : an Interpretation of Spanish Life and Character. 
Edited by Dr. GERTRUDE WACKER. (5s. net. Heffer.) 
French Poetry: for Students. Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN. 

(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Talks and Lectures Broadcast January to April, 1928. (B.B.C.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series—Vol. IV. 
Edited by J. G. ROBERTSON. Matthew Arnold and Goethe. 
By J. B. Orrick. (Moring, 10 Clifford Street, London.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations School Certificate 
and Juntor). Examination Papers, December, 1927. With 
Lists of Syndics and Examiners. (3s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Isocrates: a Public Lecture Delivered by Request in University 
College, Oxford, by A. B. Poynton, 25 January, 1928. (2s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Board of Education. Public Elementary Schools in England ; 
Return Showing for the Area of each Local Education Authority 
in England (1) the Number of Pupils according to age, 
(2) the Number of Pupils who left during the Year 1926-27 
(a) for Further Education in a Secondary School or other 
full-time Institution ; (b) for Reasons other than Further 
Education on or after Attaining the Age of Exemption from 
Compulsory School Attendance, with Summaries by Type of 
Area for England and Wales, 1926-27. (3s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Handbook of Suggestions on Health Education : for the Considera- 
tion of Teachers and others concerned in the Work of Public 
Elementary Schools. (6d. net paper, 1s. net cloth. H.M.S.O.) 

University of London. Institute of Historical Research. Sixth 
Annual Report, 1926-27. 

The University of Liverpool. Summer School of Spanish, 1920- 
1927: @ Report by the Director of the School. 

Education and Iniernationalism : Some Principles and a Biblio- 
graphy. (2d. Friends’ Central Education Committee.) 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United Stales National 
Museum for the Year Ended June 30, 1927. (Washington: 

Government Printing Office.) 

Bulletin XXXV. Adult Education in the United States of America, 
Casoja, Parent Education in Vienna, Gc. (Is. World 
Association for Adult Education.) 

Imperial Education Conference, 1927. 
(2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Council of the Historical Asso- 
ciation, July 1, 1926—June 30, 1927, and Other Documents. 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year Ended 31st July, 1927. 


Report of Proceedings. 


a rt e a a e a 


Plymouth Education Authority. Examination Successes obtained 
by Students in Higher Schools under the Authority for the 
School Year Ended July 31st, 1927. (Education Offices, 
Cobourg Street, Plymouth.) 

The Peace of the World: a Summary of the Various Proposals 

which are Now being Discussed, including the Personal 

Pledge of the Individual, Government Action for Disarmament 
or Limitation of Armaments, Government Action for the 
Conclusion of Treaties Outlawing War between Signatory 
Nations, Arbitration Schemes, &c., &c. (3d. Union of 
Democratic Control.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service. Memorandum 
on Openings and Trainings for Women. Sixth Edition (6d.). 

Annual Report, 1927, Presented at the Annual General Meeting 
held at Women’s Service House, Westminster, November 17, 
1927. (Women’s Service House, 35-7 Marsham Street, 
Westminster.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 53. Secondary 
Education in Ontario. (1s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Students from Other Countries in the Universities and University 
Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, Session 1927-28. 
(1s. Universities Bureau of the British Empire.) | 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Twenty- 
sixth Annual Report (for the Year 1926-27) Submitted to the 
Trustees on 8th February, 1928. 

English Furniture. By O. BRACKETT. (6d. Benn.) 

Atalanta or the Future of Sport. By G. S. SANDILANDS. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Hike and Trek: Education in the School of Adventure. 
Dr. G. F. MorRTON. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Fifty New Games. By W. H. TAYLOR. (2s. Knopf.) 

Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford. 
By H. Hart. The English Spellings Revised by Sir J. A. H. 
Murray and Dr. H. BRADLEY. 28th Edition. (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Annual Report of the President of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1926-27. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 

The Physical Society and the Optical Society. Catalogue of the 
Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Electrical, Optical, and 
other Physical Apparatus, January 10, 11, and 12, 1928. 

University of Bristol. Faculty of Engineering. Prospectus for 
the Session 1927-1928. 


(2s. 6d. 
By 
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Personal Hygiene for Women. 
(5s. net. Mills & Boon.) 


The thesis of this book is that physical fitness is not only 
an individual but a national obligation. Is all that is possible 
done to secure this? Prof. Mosher answers, “ Health is the 
birthright of every woman as well as of every man; but until 
we rid ourselves of some of the hampering traditions with regard 
to women, the average woman will not attain this birthright.” 
Dr. Christine Murrell in her introduction bears testimony to the 
importance of the points brought out by Prof. Mosher, who for 
thirty years has medically examined and studied all the woman 
students of Stanford University. The age of the greatest im- 
portance is the time between 13 and 22, but the earlier years 
bulk large because it is ther that habits become formed, and 
sentiments develop which are difficult to modify. The needs 
are suitable food, adequate sleep, but above all adequate exercise 
and hygienic clothing permitting of free movement. Modern 
woman as a result has gained greatly in physique during the 
last thirty vears, but is still handicapped by the tradition of 
periodic incapacity. The present work is largely concerned with 
showing the error of this tradition and ways and means of 
Avoiding anv supposed ill effects. It should therefore be read 
by all concerned in instructing and moulding the character of 
adolescent girls, for quite simple methods make for more perfect 
functioning and increased efficiency. 


First Lessons in Nature Study. By EpitH M. PATCH. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Though primarily addressed to American children, this book 
contains plenty that is appropriate for English. A number of 
interesting facts about common plants and animals are narrated, 
and suggestions for personal research are frequent. Read aloud 
to a very juvenile class these well illustrated pages can hardly 
fail to stimulate interest and encourage observation. 


Insects. By Prof. F. BALFoUR-BROWNE. Wiliams & 
Norgate.) 

After opening with chapters on structure and classification, 
and life-histories, Prof. Balfour Browne here proceeds to discuss 
adaptations of insects to aquatic life, their modes of reproduc- 
tion, and their uses to mankind. Next he gives us particularly 
interesting chapters on insect parasitism, social life, and the 
industries of social insects; and concludes with a number of 
useful hints on collecting. Though popular in general style, and 
eminently readable by the layman, the book touches on many 
problems that appeal to the expert, and contains a bibliographv 
for the benefit of those who may wish to go more deeply into 
the subject. 


Excavations at Carthage, 1925: a Preliminary Report. 
KELSEY. (48. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This preliminary report gives a bird’s eve view of the conditions 
under which recent excavations have been carried out. These 
were undertaken largely owing to the urgent advocacy of Baron 
de Prorok. More particularly it is concerned with the opening 
up of the Precinct of Tanit, the goddess who in inscriptions takes 
precedence of Baal himself—a piece of work which has added 
much that is new to our knowledge of Carthaginian culture. If 
correctly interpreted the evidence would point to the practice 
of child sacrifice to an almost incredible extent; but the author 
hesitates to commit himself to this view. 


By Prof. Crerra D. MOSHER. 


(5s. 


(2s. net. 


By F. W. 


Classics of Modern Science (Copernicus to Pasteur). Edited by 
Prof. S. KNICKERBOCKER. (18s. net. New York and London: 
Knopf.) 

Several years ago the late Prof. L. Darmstädter published in 
the German language, under the title “ Handbuch zur Geschichte 
der Technik und Naturwissenschaften,’’ a collection of original 
contributions of discoverers who have made scientific history 
throughout the ages, with short biographical notes on these 
pioneer workers in the field of natural knowledge. We have 
always thought that an English version of this work would be 
a valuable addition to our literature, but this is now rendered 
unnecessary by the admirable volume before us. It is of par- 
ticular interest that Dr. Knickerbocker, who is a professor of 
English in the University of the South, should have devoted 
such care to the selection of distinctive stepping-stones of 
scientific progress, and should express such high appreciation 
of its influence upon human life and thought. His anthology 
extends from Copernicus to Norman Lockver and comprises 
thirty-six scientific classics, each prefaced by suitable biograph- 
ical notes. The whole of the papers display the steady purpose 
of the scientific investigator pursuing truth for its own sake, 
and we know of no other work in English so comprehensive in 
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scope or more suitable for use by science students for reference 
and inspiration. 


The Foundations of Nutrition. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Food and Health: An Introduction to the Study of Diet. By 
(Mrs.) A. BARBARA CALLow. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The ethciency of a machine depends not only on the degree 
of perfection of the mechanism and the care taken in tuning it 
up for any performance, but on the quality of the fuel supply 
and methods of lubrication. All this is equally true of the human 
body, whose health and efficiency depend not only on adequate 
supplies of the flesh-forming and energy-providing foods, but on 
an exact balance of chemical elements and the energizers of 
activity known as vitamins. Dietetics is thus an important 
branch both of the medical curriculum and of domestic economics, 
especially since attention to the latter may obviate the necessity 
for a resort to the aid of students of the former discipline. In 
view of the intimate relationship of nutritional problems to 
chemistry and phvsics, Prof. Rose commences her narrative with 
Lavoisier and Berzelius, tracing the history up to the latest 
researches. The topics of energy requirement, chemical values 
and balance, the functions and sources of vitamins receive 
detailed attention ; original work is quoted with ample detail, 
so that this work may be recommended to the advanced student, 
although the presentation of the topic is so graduated as to be 
of value to those who possess a minimum of scientific knowledge. 
The numerous tables of standards of growth, food values, and 
the like render the book one that should be available to all 
instructors in domestic subjects. The latter work covers similar 
ground, but in a briefer and more elementarv fashion, and 
would be more adapted to junior classes or for general reading. 
It also is full of sound advice on a range of subjects bearing on 
nutrition, based on the latest clinical and physiological data. 
Both books may be commended as revealing the gradual change 
of thought from the idea of mere quantity to that of the import- 
ance of maintaining that natural balance which is so liable to 
disturbance in these days of preserved and concentrated food- 
stuffs. 


By Prof. M. S. Rose. (12s. net. 


Natural History: Anitmals—an Illustrated Who's Who of the 
Animal Wor'd. By G. JENNISON. (128. 6d. net. Black.) 

The title of this rather ponderous volume is misleading: for 
the author unfortunately uses the word ‘‘ animals ” when he 
should say ‘‘mammals.’’ In the preface, too, he speaks of 
the “animal kingdom ’’ when he should write “ mammalian 
class.” As with human personalities, so too here, “ Who's 
Who ” includes mostly the names of those who are more or less 
eminent. Hence the “ small deer’’ of our British fauna come 
off badly—only one species of our shrews and one of our bats 
are mentioned, while our smaller rodents (in which group the 
author erroneously places the common mole!) are entirely 
omitted. To hunters of big game, however, and to persons in 
charge of zoological gardens, menageries, &c., the information 
given regarding diagnostic features, habits, viability, and geo- 
graphical distribution should prove both interesting and valuable. 


Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. 
(1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. W. WARDLAW and F. W. PINKARD. 
(38. 6d. Longmans.) 

Inorganic Chemistry. Volume II. Mainly Metals. By Dr. G. H. 
BaILey and Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. (6s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

The Structure and Properties of Matter. 
(6d. Benn.) 

Classified Problems in Physics. Part I. Mechanics and Hydro- 

: statics. By D. B. Briccs and M. Bricocs. Part II. 
Magnetism and Electricity. By D. B. Briccs. Part III. 
Heat, Light, and Sound. By D. B. Briccs. (Parts I and II, 
3s. each. Part III, 3s. 6d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The Life-Force in the Plant World, or Creative Nature. 
ELEANOR HuGHES-G1BB. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Manual of Meteorology. Volume Il. Comparattie Meteorology. 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, with the Assistance of ELAINE 
AUSTIN. (36s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


By H. PRESTON. 


By Dr. W. A. CASPARI. 


By 


The Regulations of the Examination for Rural Pupil Teachers, 
1929, will be issued by the Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge 
Svndicate at the end of this menth. Application should be made 
either to the Secretary, Local Examination Offices, Oxford, or 
to the Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL STATIONERY 


CWO OG WOTOGWHT OGWHT OGWT O 


THE E-.S.A. Stationery is distinctive in quality, style, and finish. The superior esparto 
paper that is used in its manufacture helps the pupil to do better work. Much of the 
paper used to-day is made from wood and consequently the surface is irregular and 
positively harmful to the young beginner who is endeavouring to acquire the difficult 
art of penmanship. Q, The difference in the price of the better stationery is very small 
while the pleasure and results derived from the better work is considerable. 
d, The E.S.A. manufacture School Stationery of all kinds to 
suit every requirement. Exercise Books from 10/9 
per gross. Samples and Catalogues will 


be gladly forwarded to Principals. 


DISTINCTIVE BOOK SERVICE 


CVO OS WOT OG WHT OGWHT OGWHM O 


THE E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. The stock of 
School Books kept at Esavian House comprises nearly half a million volumes and occupies 
an area of 37,000 cubic feet. @, This great stock, added to the excellent facilities the 
E.S.A. has for collecting unusual or odd books is appreciated by thousands of Head- 
masters and Headmistresses. @, Expert assistants who have been with the E.S.A for 
many years deal immediately with orders as received—most of which 
are executed from stock and dispatched the same day. Speedy 
Service and Complete Satisfaction assured. . 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


CWO OD GWOT OGTWHI OG WHI OCW OD 


The Educational Supply Association derive exceptional advantages for the prompt 
handling and dispatch of School Supplies. Situated in the centre of London, with the 
Factory and distributing departments under one roof, the E.S.A. possesses unrivalled 
facilities for the speedy dispatch of all orders. STATIONERY, BOOKS, RE- 
QUISITES, FURNITURE, OUTFITTING, and SPORTS GOODS. Catalogues 


of all departments are issued and will be gladly forwarded to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
171 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
W.C. I. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
SERVICE 


MODERATE 
PRICES 
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History in the School 
By A LAYMAN 


REMEMBER, many years ago, a very old old boy of 

the school I was then serving in dying; and dying, he 
left as a legacy to the school a most interesting contrivance 
for the teaching of history. You unrolled it from the top, 
and as you revealed the lower portions, the upper parts 
were decently veiled from view by being rolled on to the 
top roller, much as a photographic film is to-day. It began 
with the Creation, and ended with the date of the inventor's 
. brain-wave. 

The basic idea was the old one of time flowing as a 
stream, and the canvas consisted of a large number of snake- 
like rivers, all flowing southwards, more or less parallel 
with one another until the stream of one civilization 
became merged in some other. At the very top there were 
only a number of tiny rivulets (which looked like incipient 
mouse tails), gradually merging into a larger stream which 
represented the first historic race, increasing in size until, 
having run its course, it fizzled out in the desert. As time 
went on new rivers came into being, in the earlier stages 
few in number, representing civilizations, but in historic 
times increasing in number to represent nationalities, and 
in size to represent their importance. Thus by merely 
looking at the thing you could see where and when some 
new flood of historic events burst upon the world, and by 
running your eye across the picture, you had a true con- 
spectus of the world at any given moment. The tail of one 
snake would be on a level with the middle of another, 
indicating that the latter was at the height of its power 
when the former came into being ; or level with the head, 
or the indefinite locality in which you lost its trace, indi- 
cating the conquest of an apparently flourishing empire at 
that moment, or its loss owing to gradual decay. But this 
was not all. 

The picture was painted in oils, brilliant, but not gaudy, 
and the colour of the river (or snake) was symbolic of the 
predominating character of the period or civilization. 
The whole thing, therefore, bore a striking resemblance to 
a huge “ Snakes and Ladders ” board without the ladders, 
but with snakes for nearly every square. Thus was solved 
the great problem of co-ordinating the various concur- 
rencies of human history, so that boys instructed by its 
aid must presumably have had the history of the world fixed 


in an accurate perspective which is impossible of attainment’ 


with the feeble modern substitutes now in vogue. 

I know not whether the donor intended it to be used in 
the school, or to be kept as a relic in the museum. The 
latter was its sad fate. 

There was nothing like that in the school I attended in 
the distant days of my boyhood. We had history reading 
books, but it was only after I had been away from school 
for some years that it first dawned upon me that history 
was a subject one was expected to remember. I had always 
regarded it as a set of little stories about people who were, 
perhaps, interesting enough to read about when one was 
not allowed to read the much more exciting stories in those 
books which circulate surreptitiously amongst all boys of 
healthy mentality, but certainly not worth bothering about 
as a serious study. That they were the great ancestors of 
my race, the makers of its history, did not render them any 
more interesting to me—nor to any other that I knew. 
And that is my first point. To-day we still hear the same 
old fallacy, due, I suppose, to what psychologists call the 
projection of the self, that these stories make boys inter- 
ested in history, the theory being that later on they will 
want to study the subject because their interest has been 
aroused. This will not bear investigation ; for history has 
little to do with such interesting stories. 

Later I was brought iato daily contact with a few highly 
intelligent workmen who, though they had certainly not 
learned history at school, had a grasp of the whole post-Stuart 
period which most university graduates would envy, and 


were able to apply it to political questions with an accuracy 
of fact and a certainty of logical deduction that astonishes 
me to this day. This directed my mind to the value of 
historical knowledge, and I spent a good deal of time at 
the subject—until the desire to matriculate involved me in 
other work. But I still feel grateful that I never studied 
history before I had thus reached a certain stage of 
maturity, and that I had been led from the beginning to 
understand that history is primarily a study of relationships 
and interactions. 

Now, though only a layman in the subject, I have occa- 
sionally to take an odd history class, and have for many 
years had the opportunity of seeing what other teachers do. 
What I ask myself is this. “ Are we teaching history at 
all?” Let me illustrate. I once visited a certain school, 
and there I was shown a large number of weapons of the 
pike and battle-axe variety, their ‘‘ metal ” parts made of 
aluminium-painted cardboard. These were the handiwork 
of the pupils, made as a part of their history study ! What 
did these pupils learn by this expenditure of time which 
they could not have learned in a second by a glance at a 
picture? In any case, was it history? Handwork, 
perhaps ; but provision was already made for that. 

On another occasion I had the opportunity of seeing 
history taught by an up-to-date man. He had collected 
all the special diagrammatic ways of representing historical 
facts. He occasionally had to cuff boys who rebelled 
against wasting time on diagrams which took much longer 
to draw than was necessary to memorize the facts. 

And the time charts, which always make me think of 
the “long, long trail and winding ” of which we heard so 
much during the war! Surely it is mere beating of the air. 
These charts are supposed to possess indispensable virtues, 
amongst which is that of helping pupils to memorize facts. 
Do they? I have found no evidence that the “ chart-fed ’’ 
boy knows any more than another, although he has cer- 
tainly spent more time at the subject. In the very early 
stages of history, when the number of facts is small, it is 
empty enough to be useful, but later—say after the Norman 
Conquest— it rapidly becomes an untidy mess, of no value 
to any one. 

Their greatest value, however, is supposed to be that of 
throwing the length of periods into due perspective. Again 
I ask, do they ? Imagine the length of a line to representa 
period of continuous development, say from the Conquest 
to the present. On the smallest scale it is impracticable ; 
on a scale which allows space for entering even the salient 
facts it is impossible. The chart becomes a broken one, 
the scale has to be changed to allow for the greater number 
of entries as time goes on, and then, what becomes of the 
proportions as presented to the eye ? Boys are perfectly 
candid in this matter. The mentally lazy, the inert and 
stupid, like making them—they are a substitute for mental 
work ; the clever boys detest them because they lengthen 
the labour and appear, as they are, childish. 

Let us get on with the business. The ability to make a 
model feudal castle, or a clay model of the lay-out of a 
feudal manor may be useful handwork exercises, but it is 
not history. History is an intellectual subject. Like all 
other subjects, it consists in the memorizing of certain basic 
facts and the perception of the relations, causal and other, 
between them. If a boy is not intellectually capable of 
grasping these without, he certainly will not grasp them 
by making models and drawing pictures. History is a book 
subject, and to make of it a practical one is to bring both it 
and handwork into discredit. A report of the inspectors 
of London schools some time ago brought glaringly into 
light the ill effects of this unthinking application of con- 
crete methods to what is really an intellectual subject. 
Since the modern craze for the concrete came into vogue 
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Peter Pan and Wendy 
By Sir James Barriz. With 
12 full-page plates in colour 
and 19 illustrations in the 
text by Maser Lucie 
ATTWELL. 


Gulliver’s Travels 


By JonaTHAN Swirr. With 
-page plates in colour 

and 64 black-and-white 

drawings by R. G. Mossa. 


Stories from the Arabian 
Nights 


Retold by Laurence Hous- 

MAN. With 29 full-page 

plates in colours by EDMUND 
ULAC, , 


Peter Pan Library 


6 CHARMING BOOKS 
for CHILDREN 


Over 100 Delightful Colour-plates and many other 
beautiful illustrations by eminent artists 


The Bible Story 
By Wittiam Canton. With 
16 plates in colour and map 
of Palestine in the time of 


Our Lord, by W. Hatue- 
RELL. 


Edmund Dulac’s Fairy 
Book 
With 16 full-page plates in 
colour by Epmunp DuLac. 


With 16 full-page plates in 
colour and 81 illustrations 
by W. Hearn Rosinson. 


Tastefully bound in stout red cloth, gilt tops 
and ornamentation 


A first / 
payment of 5 i 
only 


POST THIS COUPON FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


brings the 
Complete Set to 
YOUR HOME 


To THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
112 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Please send me your Illustrated Prospectus of the Peter Pan 
Library, with terms of payment-out-of-income, and discount for cash. 


NAME ceed aes 


ADDRESS... 
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ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY 
AD VITAM 


PAPERS of a HEADMISTRESS 


By M. BENTINCK SMITH, 
Headmistress of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, 
1907-1921. With a Memoir of the Author, and 

Portrait 

The essays contained in this book cover 
a wide range—Education, Literary Aspira- 
tions, Conduct, and Religion. ‘It is a 
good thing that some of the sound pro- 
nouncements she made on education should 
be preserved. .. . Miss Smith had high, 
but not impossible, ideals.” says the 
Daily Express. 6s. net 


A | 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


By Henry Cecil Wyld 

For this new (third) edition, which includes a 
bibliography of recent books and lists of texts and 
editions, the book has been revised, considerably 
enlarged, and partly re-written. It should be of 
great use to students of English in the Universities, 
and to teachers elsewhere who desire to know the 
results of recent research. 10s. 6d. net 


MORE 
WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Ernest Weekley 
This sequel to Words, Ancient and Modern, is 
devoted to compound words with curious histories. 
It attempts to kill some of the superstitions which 
still find their way into print as explanations of 
beef-eater, fox-glove, &c. 5s. net 


INTRODUCTORY 
SCIENCE ror BOTANY STUDENTS 


By K. E. Maris, M.A. 


An introduction to the elements of physics and 
chemistry with special reference to their connection 
with the study of plant life. It is planned to act as 
a foundation and accompaniment to the study of 
botany as a main science subject in secondary 
schools. i 3s. 


A COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By D. Ventham, M.A. (Lond.), and M. E. King, B.A. 
(Lond.) 

This book gives such an account of the history of 
our literature as will enable readers to place books 
in their historical setting as well as to learn something 
of the influences that shaped them and of the effect 
that they in turn had on life and thought. It tells 
only of those authors of whom enough can be said 
to be interesting, and most fully of those whose works 
are most widely read. 3s. ód. 
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teachers have, without due consideration of the nature of 
the subject, sought out ingenious ways in which practical 
work can be applied to the most unsuitable cases. They 
have taught something, and have cared little whether that 
something has been what they set out to teach or not. 

The qualities required for a knowledge of history pro- 
perly so-called are those of reasoned and imaginative 
appreciation and application of the facts to the life and 
conditions of a given time, the evaluation of human motives; 
and you do not develop either a knowledge of human nature, 


Easter Conferences, 


PARENTAL Epucation.—An_ intensive four-week training 
course for leaders in parental education will be conducted by the 
Child Study Association of America at its Headquarters in New 
York City. Sessions will be held daily from March 5 to 30 
inclusive. The course is designed for persons already working 
in this field, or for those who have the necessary background and 
experience and wish to prepare themselves for work in parental 
education. Further information may be obtained from the 
Extension Office of the Association, 509 West 121st Street, New 
York City. 

* * & 

LEPpLay House EDUCATIONAL Tours.—The Committee of the 
Leplay House Educational Tours Association would like to 
inform all those interested in historical, geographical, and 
sociological studies, that during the coming Easter vacation 
three visits have been arranged. The first to the Balearic 
Islands, under the leadership of Mr. G. Morris; the second to 
Normandy with Mr. W. Keesey; the third to Montpellier, at 
the invitation of Prof. P. Geddes, who will direct the studies. 
For full particulars apply to Miss Margaret Tatton, Leplay 
House, 65 Belgrave Koad, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


2 2 2 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS’ Tours.—The Easter Tours 
Programme of the National Union of Students offers a wide 
selection of general tours and a number of valuable faculty tours. 
An N.U.S. Holiday Centre in Paris, with no fixed programme 
Save an excursion to Versailles and a reception by Parisian 
students, is one of the most attractive suggestions. There is also 
a tour to Paris for students of education to study French 
methods of teaching at first hand by visiting schools and colleges 
in Paris; M. Desclos, Joint Director of the Office Nationale des 
Universités et Ecoles Françaises in Paris is arranging the visits 
to different types of schools. For students of geography a tour 
has been arranged to the Mediterranean and the Cevennes. The 
party will stay in the Collége des Ecossais, Montpellier, and 
Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown, Head of the Department of Geo- 
graphy at Sheffield University, will lead the group. Prof. Patrick 
Geddes and his colleagues at the University of Montpellier will 
conduct the excursions. Students of the Classics will welcome a 
three weeks’ tour to Greece, the itinerary of which has been 
arranged largely by Dr. T. E. Valassis, Director of the University 
Club at Athens. The general holiday tours include seventeen 
days in Italy, a cycling tour in the Loire valley of particular 
interest to students of history, and a tour to Provence, romantic 
in appeal as the home of the Troubadours, and a delightful 
country for rambles in the spring. In addition the French 
National Union is organizing two attractive tours in Morocco 
and Spain, and Morocco and Algeria. (Further information about 
any one of these tours may be obtained from the Travel Secretary, 
The National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1.) 


* $ 2 


. THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION is holding its 
Annual Conference at Westminster Palace Rooms, 44 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., on March 12-14. Among the speakers and 
chairmen will be Lord Lytton, Dr. Costley-White, Mr. H. W. 
Household, Dr. Lyttelton, Dr. Eric Pritchard, and Mrs. Neville 
Rolfe. On Tuesday evening, March 13, there will be addresses 
on the principles and methods of teaching of Charlotte Mason. 
A public luncheon will be held on Monday, March 12, and a 
special children’s music hour in the afternoon. The programme 
and tickets for the luncheon may be had on application to the 
General Secretary, P.N.E.U., 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


* $ * 


STUDENTS’ CONGRESS AT OxFrorp.—The National Union of 
Students has chosen the phrase ‘‘ Quo Vadis?” as the main 
theme of its fourth annual Congress to be held at Oxford, 
March 29 to April 4. Sir Michael Sadler will give the opening 


or the ability to work out the long deferred results of appar- 
ently unimportant actions and conditions by drawing 
pictures or making model weapons. Such things are, 
so far as history is concerned, a waste of time—which 
under modern school conditions becomes increasingly 
precious. 

Waste of time is inefficiency ; and by teaching boys to 
“ play about ” with a subject instead of ‘‘ getting down 
to it’’ we are committing the cardinal business sin of 
dilletantism. 


Courses, and Tours 


address. Three meetings on the main theme will be addressed 
by Sir Oliver Lodge; by Prof. Burstall, Vice-Principal of 
Birmingham University, who will speak on ‘‘ The Future of 
Science ’’; and by Mr. John Galsworthy, who will give “ A 
Rambling Discourse.” Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, editor of 
the Countryman and a well-known authority on agriculture, will 
lead a discussion on “ The Country-side,’’ and at a meeting of 
the University of London Animal Welfare Society, Mr. John 
Galsworthy will speak on ‘‘ Man and Beast.” The Universities’ 
Parliament will be revived this year, and will hold two sessions. 
The Liberal Government will introduce a Bill dealing with the 
coal problem, and the Congress newspaper, the N.U.S. Sun, 
will be published daily. The Congress programme also includes 
two dances, a dramatic performance by the O.U.D.S., and an 
exhibition of scientific films. Meetings will be held mostly in the 
mornings and evenings, and the afternoons will be left free for 
sight-seeing and excursion, English dancing and visits to the 
Morris works and Clarendon Press. On March 31 an excursion 
to London will enable enthusiasts to watch the boat race. The 
numbers this year have been limited to 500. The men will live 
in Balliol and New College, and the women in Somerville and 
St. Hilda’s Hill. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Congress Secretary, The National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, W.C. 1. 
s s s 

SECONDARY SCHOOL Boys’ VISIT To PARIS.—Arrangements 
have been made with the Paris authorities for a meeting of 
English and French public secondary school boys in Paris at 
Easter. The boys will be housed in the Lycée Lakanal, and 
take their meals in the school refectory. Games will be played 
in the beautiful school grounds, and every opportunity will be 
given for seeing the capital. The number of English boys will 
be limited to forty. The approximate inclusive cost for the 
fortnight will be seven pounds. Will those interested please 
write to Mr. S. W. Wells, The County School, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

$ * 2 


BILINGUALISM AND LINGUISTICS.—Plans are well under wav 
for an international conference, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, on Bilingualism in tts Relation 
to Education. It was decided to hold this conference because of 
the great number of inquiries that have come in from many 
different countries, such as the Balkans, South Africa, Belgium, 
Catalonia, and Wales, showing the widespread interest in the 
problem. The necessity for teaching children in a language which 
is not their mother tongue brings up serious problems in school 
administration ; that of receiving their education under such 
conditions is of grave consequence to the children. These 
problems have rarely been studied scientifically ; the fine books 
of Ronjat, Epstein, and West have approached the question 
more from the point of view of linguistics. However, the 
research which has been carried out in Wales by Saer, Smith, 
and Hughes on this subject is most enlightening. It shows that 
the question is capable of being treated scientifically, and that 
it may lead to positive conclusions. The enthusiastic welcome 
which has been given this project by the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg allows the conference to take place in that land, 
a truly bilingual country. The conference will be held from 
April 2-5, 1928. This date was chosen while bearing in mind the 
first International Congress of Linguistics, which will meet at 
The Hague, April 10-15. It is most important that the question 
of bilingualism should be lifted above the fog of political issues 
which have always obscured it, and studied in the impartial 
light of scientific purpose, purely in relation to the development 
of the child. Many eminent scholars and educators have signified 
their willingness to take part in the conference, and its success 
seems assured. A copy of the programme in detail may be had 
on application to The International Bureau of Education, 
4 Rue Ch. Bonnet, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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CAREERS and 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the above title a series of important Articles 
will appear each month during 1928 in 
“The Journal of Education and School World” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. Coote ey, C.B.E., M.A., 


formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington Fanuary, 1928. 
EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir Roserr BLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 


THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM TRAINING, by Miss 
Ersıe Focertry, L.R.A.M., The Central School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. March, 1928. 


THE ‘‘CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS ” SERIES will include 


also articles on: 
THE CHURCH and Social Service. 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, including the Mercantile 


Marine. . 
THE LAW. 
MEDICINE : surgery, dentistry veterinary surgery, pharmacy, 


nursing. 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, 
accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sır CuarLes WAKEFIELD, Bart. 


ENGINEERING : civil, electrical, motor, marine. 
CIVIL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
FARMING : at home and abroad. 

JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


London : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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Prize Competitions 
The Prize in the February Competition is awarded to 
“ Cadwal,”’ proxime accessit, ‘‘ Agricola.” 
The winner of the January Competition was Mother M. 
Lucy, St. Mary’s Convent, South Ascot. 
We classify the thirty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Cadwal, Agricola, Fidelis, Superannuated, Woodlea, 
Copt, Als Ob, Beetle, C. O. R., H. R., Olim, 
Tommy, Percy Bysshe, Yendu, Wenigkeit. 

Class II.—Dane, Myrrh, Hope, Trina, Chardonne, J. B., 383, 
Esse quam videri, Nibbidard, Freude, J. Shaw- 
cross, Kartoffelkrieg, R. P., Katty Ann, A. 
Knowles Merritt, S. L. C., Der dumme August. 

Class III.—Pervenche, R. A. D., Cormac, J. C. S., Krampus, 
E. Molke. 


EXTRACT FROM “‘ DER ZAUBERBERG,” BY THOMAS MANN 
Nur gewisse Personen wurden zu der Sitzung, deren Schauplatz 


Hermine Kleefeld’s Zimmer war, vertraulich zugezogen : ausser | 


der Gastgeberin, Hans Castorp und der kleinen Brand waren es 
nur noch die Damen Stöhr und Levi sowie Herr Albin, der 
Tscheche Wenzel, und Dr. Ting-Fu. Abends, erst mit dem 
Schlage zehn, trat man leise zusammen und musterte flüsternd 
die Vorkehrungen, die Hermine getroffen und die darin bestanden, 
dass auf einem ungedeckten Rundtisch von mittlerer Grösse, 
inmitten des Zimmers, ein Weinglas, umgekehrt, den Fuss nach 
oben, gestellt war, rundum aber, am Rande der Tischplatte, in 
gehörigen Abständen, kleine Beinplättchen, Spielmarken nach 
ihrer gewöhnlichen Bestimmung, lagen, auf die mit Tinte und 
Feder die fünfundzwanzig Buchstaben des Alphabets gezeichnet 
waren. Vorerst reichte die Kleefeld Tee, was dankbar begrüsst 
wurde, da die Damen Stöhr und Levi, ungeachtet der kindlichen 
Harmlosigkeit des Unternehmens, über kalte Extremitäten und 
Herzklopfen klagten. Nach genossener Erwärmung liess man 
sich um das Tischchen nieder, und in matt-rosiger Beleuchtung, 
da die Wirtin, der Stimmung zuliebe, das Deckenlicht gelöscht 
und nur das verkleidete Nachttischlämpchen hatte brennen lassen, 
legte jederman einen Finger seiner Rechten leicht an den Fuss 
des Glases. So wollte es die Methode. Man harrte des Augen- 
blicks, wo das Glas ins Rücken geraten würde. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CADWAL ” 


Only a few chosen individuals had been privately invited to 
take part in the séance which was staged in Hermine Kleefeld’s 
room ; besides the hostess, Hans Castorp, and the little Brand 
girl, tnere were present only Mesdames Stöhr and Levi besides 
Mr. Albin, the Czech, Wenzel, and Dr. Ting-fu. It was not until 
evening, on the stroke of ten o’clock, that they assembled 
stealthily, and, whispering together, surveyed the preparations 
made by Hermine on a bare round table of medium size in the 
middle of the room ; these consisted of an inverted wine-glass, 
its base upwards, and, at regular intervals round the edge of the 
table, of little bone discs designed in general for use as counters, 
on which the twenty-five letters of the alphabet were marked 
in ink. First of all Miss Kleefeld handed round tea which was 
greeted with acclamation, for the ladies Stöhr and Levi, in spite 
of the childlike innocence of the undertaking, complained of 
cold hands and feet and palpitation of the heart. After enjoying 
the warm drink they seated themselves round the little table, 
and, in the faint rosy light, for the hostess, in order to heighten 
the effect, had extinguished the chandelier and kept only the 
little shrouded lamp on the bed-table alight, each laid one finger 
of his right hand lightly on the foot of the glass. Such was the 
orthodox ritual. Now they waited expectantly for the moment 
when the glass should set itself in motion. 


The entries in Class I and Class II attained a high standard, 
but there was no absolutely perfect version ; even the 
prize-winner could have improved in order to heighten the 
effect for der Stimmung zuliebe. Several other competitors 
gave better renderings of this phrase, for instance, 
“ Superannuated,” who had it in order to induce a suitable 
frame of mind ; ‘‘ Woodlea,” to encourage a proper frame of 
mind ; ‘‘ Copt,” to create the proper atmosphere ; “ Beetle,” 
and “Olm ” for the sake of ‘‘ atmosphere ” ; “ Tommy,” 
in order to create atmosphere; ‘‘ Yendu,”’ to induce a 
favourable atmosphere ; and many other happy renderings. 
‘‘ Percy Bysshe ” nearly got it right, but his version says, 
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University Tutorial Press 
CLASS BOOKS IN FRENCH 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Fourth Edition. 5s. 


Includes accidence, elementary syntax, exercises, and 


. passages for translation into French. 


SENIOR FRENCH COURSE. By Prof. WEEKLEY, M.A., 
and CLAUDE GILLI, B.A. Second Edition. 5s. 
Designed for candidates preparing for the School Certi- 
ficate (Senior Local) examinations. The text is sub- 
stantially that of Prof. Weekley’s Matriculation French 
Course, but the exercises and passages for translation into 
French are different. 


NEW JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. By G. A. ROBERTS, 

M.A., Headmaster, Russell Hill School, Purley. 4s. 

A year’s course in Reading, Grammar, and Translation 

into French, with material for oral practice, for use in the 
junior and middle forms of schools. 


PRELIMINARY FRENCH COURSE. By H. J. CHAYTOR, 
M.A., and H. E. TRUELOVE, B.A., late Modern 
Language Master at Plymouth College. Third 
Edition. Qs. 6d. 

A beginner’s course leading up to the New Junior French 

Course. Contains grammar and translation from and into 

French, with provision for oral work. -` 


EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. By J. I. Lockyear, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper Covers, 2s. 
A first year’s course for pupils who begin French in 
the middle forms of schools. 


MATRICULATION FRENCH ESSAYS. By H. J. CHAYTOR, 
M.A., and Dr. W. G. Hartoc, M.A. Third Edition. 
2s. 3d. 

A carefully graduated course in Free Composition in 
French suitable for examinations of the standard of 
London Matriculation. The third edition contains 
vocabularies and exercises dealing with up-to-date topics, 
including aviation and wireless. 


MATRICULATION MODERN FRENCH READER. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By M. B. Fincu, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
Contains prose extracts from present-century authors 
and verse extracts from authors of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


NEW JUNIOR FRENCH READER. By J. P. R. MARICHAL, 
L. és L., late Lecturer in French, Queen’s University, 
Ontario, and L. J. GARDINER, M.A. $s. 

The extracts are arranged in order of difficulty, and, as 
far as possible, each extract is made complete in itself. 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Prof. ERNEST 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. 5s. 

Contains a résumé of the most important rules of syntax, 
accompanied by illustrative exercises, practical hints, and 

a number of graduated continuous extracts for translation. 


GROUNDWORK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


An introductory book containing the main rules of 
French syntax as they affect composition, general hints 
on the turning of English into French, and a number of 
extracts for translation. 


Complete Catalogue and Special Catalogue of French 
Textbooks, post free on application 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEw OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 2 
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George A llen & Unwin Ltd 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 


By HOMER LANE. 5s. 
Introduction by the Bishop of Liverpool. 


“It is of absorbing interest, and the reader feels himself in contact 
with a vivid and compelling personality.” —Manchester Guardian. 


The Struggles of 
Male Adolescence 


By C. STANFORD READ, M.D. 7s. 6d. 


The importance of the adolescent period for the budding 
man from a psychological point of view is stressed. The varied 
developmental influences which tend to determine mental 
health or lead to discordant manifestations are laid bare. 


On Education 
Especially in Early Childhood 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Third Impression. 68. 


“ We advise everybody to buy and study carefully this most able and 
interesting book.’’—Education. 


Physical Training, Games, and 


Athletics in Elementary Schools 


By MABEL DAVIES, Lecturer in Physical Training. 
Students’ Edition, 6s. Library Edition, 7s. 6d. 


“ The subject is dealt with pore A and comprehensively from a 
great many points of view.""—Teachers’ World. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Prices : 
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value.’—The Journal of Education. 


“The instrument reproduces all 
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transit theodolite.’’—Nature. 


“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 
the surveying profession.” 


—Education. 


Sent on approval to any 
teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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for the sake of the atmosphere, which would be more suitable 
if Hermine had opened the window instead of putting out 
the light. 

With this single exception ‘‘ Cadwal’s ’’ piece was excel- 
lent, and his English prose is always something to be proud 
of. “ Agricola” ran him close, but to the same weak 
rendering of Stimmung she added that her guests examined 
in whispers. A beautiful English version by “ Fidelis ” 
was marred by dessert-lamps for Nachttischlampchen. It 
sent us in horror to look in The Journal, expecting to finda 
t omitted ; but no, “‘ Fidelis ” failed to notice the difference 
between Nachtisch and Nachttisch. He also translates 
kindlichen Harmlosigkeit as innocence, and this would have 
passed muster if no reader had improved on it. 

“ Superannuated ” wrote a fine version, but lost position 
over little Brand for der kleinen Brand. We accepted 
various renderings, such as little Miss Brand, little Mrs. 
Brand, the Brand girl, and even “ J. B’s”’ funny version, 
the little Brand woman, because competitors could not know 
without reading the book whether she was Miss or Mrs., 
girlor woman. But they could know that der kleinen Brand 
could only be feminine, yet not only ‘‘ Superannuated,”’ 
but many other competitors | had variations on little Brand 
or young Brand. Otherwise ‘‘ Superannuated ” can be very 
well satisfied with his good, nervous rendering. So can 
“ Woodlea,” but pedestal lamp is a little more vague than 
the original, and he made the same Brand mistake. 

“Copt” is a good German translator, but he allows 
himself preconceived notions. He made up his mind that 
Hermine Kleefeld had more than one room to which she 
invited her guests, and from there to giving her a house 
was but a step. Right at the beginning, ‘‘ Copt ” says the 
séance was staged in Hermione Kleefeld’s rooms, and further 
down for Wirtin he puts lady of the house. There is no 
ground for this mistake, and as a matter of fact Hermine’s 
room was in a sanatorium at Davos Platz. But we like 
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“ Copt’s” style, and commend such a phrase as were 
timidly plaintive of cold feet and palpitations. 

“ Als Ob” calls the lamp an “ occasional’’ lamp, and 
even he must have been in doubt about it because he puts 
it in inverted commas. He also has the phrase in deference 
to the mood of the moment for der Stimmung zuliebe, besides 
having fallen into the Brand trap. 

“ Beetle,” who sends us a Selbstbildnis complete with six 
legs and antennae, stumbled over Brand and chose one 
or two renderings not up to his usual happy style, for 
instance, handed round tea, a step which was gratefully ... 
and so did the modus operandi enjoin. We preferred ‘‘Olim’s”’ 
this was the prescribed method. 

We were sorry to put “ Yendu ” so low because he sent 
such a nice version, spoiling it at the end with the extra- 
ordinary mistake, They waited for the moment when the glass 
should collapse on to its side. 

We will just add, for the encouragement of our clever 
competitors, that Class I ranged from half a mark to two 
marks lost, Class II from three to four, Class III from four 
and a half to five and a half, though ‘‘ Krampus’”’ and 
“ E. Molke ” lost still more, but we strongly suspect that 
they both attempted a hard task in that they were trans- 
lating into a language not their own. 

Below we set a very easy passage of Spanish, and hope it 
may attract a number of our readers to persevere in that 
beautiful language. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘“‘ La Conquista 
de la Provincia del Perú,” by Agustin de Zarate (early 
sixteenth century). 

Atanse los brazos y piernas con muchas vueltas de cuentas de 
oro y de plata, y de turquesas menudas y de contezuelas blancas 
y coloradas, y caracoles, sin consentir traer a las mujeres ninguna 
cosa de estas. Tienen en esta provincia las puertas de los templos 
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DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE 


AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, LONDON. 


A few non-residents admitted. Scholarships, £50 and £25, awarded annually. 
Exams of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 


A residential College. 


Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling Association. 
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the Swedish Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma. 
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Principal : Miss Eva LETT, Cambridge Med. and Mod. 
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Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartford and 
Anstey Physical Training Colleges. 


The College stands in its own grounds of 29 acres, 
and has accommodation for 120 resident women 
students. 
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based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Games, Theory of Gymnastics and Principles of 
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Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming, and Voice 
Production. Preparation for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
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to study this branch of work. Students practise 
teaching (under the supervision of the College Staff) 
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de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 


Syllabus Post Free. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen. 


apply to: 


popular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 


Those desirous of 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


disposing of SCHOOLS and 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. ès L., 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(Established 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
MATRONS, ETC., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 
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hacia el oriente, tapadas con unos paramentos de algodón, ante 
los cuales siempre queman leña de árboles que huelen muy bien, 
que alli se crian, y en rompiéndoles la corteza, destila de ellos un 
licor, cuyo olor trasciende tanto, que da fastidio, y si con él 
untan algún cuerpo muerto y se lo echan por la garganta, jamás 
se corrompe. También hay en los templos figuras de grandes 
sierpes en que adoran ; y demás de los generales, tenia cada uno 
otros particulares, según su trato y oficio, en que adoraban ; 
los pescadores en figuras de tiburones, y los cazadores según la 
caza que ejercitaban y asi todos los demas; y en algunos templos, 
especialmente en los pueblos que llaman de Pasao, en todos los 
pilares de ellos tenian hombres y ninos crucificados los cuerpos, 
o los cueros tan bien curados, que no olian mal, y clavadas 
muchas cabezas de indios, que con cierto cocimiento las con- 
sumen, hastar quedar como un puño. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 204, must reach the office by the first post 
on March 15, 1928, addressed ‘“‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


CENTENARY OF JOSEPHINE BUTLER.—London celebrations of 
the birth of Josephine Butler will be held on April 24-25, and 
will include a commemoration service at Westminster Abbey 
and a public meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster. The 
Centenary Committee, Orchard House, 14 Great Smith Street, 
S.W. 1, appeals for active co-operation to all interested. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—According to the twenty- 
first annual report of the Historical Association, 22 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, the membership for the year 1926-27 was 
4,506, and the number in affiliated societies was 320, making a 
total of 4,826; the corresponding figures for 1925-26 were 4,483, 
87 and 4,575. Four new branches have started in Great Britain 
this session, two colonial societies have been added to the list of 
atfiliated societies, and there are prospects of further branches 
in New Zealand. Publications during 1926-27 included biblio- 
graphics of modern European and medieval history, as well as 
the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. The Association’s 
library has been added to, chiefly in the modern history section, 
and the text-book collection has been freely used. 


$’ * s 


MEDIUMS AND THE SUPERNORMAL.—The interesting paper on 
“ The Phenomena of Mediumistic Trance,” read by Dr. T. W. 
Mitchell, on September 5 before Section J (Psychology), at the 
Leeds meeting of the British Association, is printed in full in 
the January issue of the Hibbert Journal. Dr. Mitchell is a 
distinguished worker in the field of psychopathology and a past 
president of the Society for Psychical Research, and what he 
has to say on the subject must be regarded as weighty evidence. 
Trance is allied to hysterical somnambulism and deep hypnosis and 
only differs from these states in that it is generally self-induced 
and voluntary; it is thus primarily a state of mental dissocia- 
tion. The phenomena of mediumistic trance fall into two groups: 
(a) Normal, such as the trance itself, sensory and motor auto- 
matisms, and knowledge, actual or potential, of the medium’s 
waking life; and (b) supernormal, such as various physical 
phenomena, which are, however, largely suspect, and the display 
of knowledge seemingly acquired in a super-normal manner. 
Dr. Mitchell is concerned mainly with the last, which he regards 
as a well-attested phenomenon. Applying a telepathic hypothesis 
to cases in which knowledge appears to have been acquired in a 
supernormal manner, he distinguishes three types: those 
accounted for by telepathy with some living person, those 
requiring the persistence of some part or factor of the mind of 
a person who is dead, and those requiring the survival of the 
whole mind or personality of a dead person. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established 
Boarding School for Girls in the South-West of England. 


50 pupils. Fees, about {100 per annum. Should be Church of 
England. Price for half-share in Goodwill and Furniture, {£1,000.— 
No. 5,757. 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Preparatory School 

for Girls and little Boys in the West End of London. Between 

60 and 70 pupils. Leasehold premises. Receipts for Summer Term, 

nearly £800. Price for Goodwill, £1,000. Furniture at a valuation. 
—No. 5,929. 


“TRANSFER of growing Preparatory School for Girls and Little Boys 

in an Outer Northern Suburb of London. 48 pupils (2 or 3 
boarders). Fees for Summer Term, 1927, about £300. Premises on 
lease at {108 per annuin. Price for Goodwill, £300. Furniture at a 
valuation.—No. 5,930. 


RANSFER of first-rate Boarding School for Girls, near London, 
About 50 girls. Good fees. Attractive premisesin large grounds. 
Reasonable offer for goodwill considered.—No. 5,936. 
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SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
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AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of inexpensive Boarding and Day School for Girls 
and little Boys in Berkshire. 27 boarders, 18 day pupils. Gross 
Receipts, about £2,300. Good profit. Premises on lease: rent £125. 
oe for Goodwill and School and Household Furniture, £1,700. 
—NO. 5,934. 


NIVERSITY GRADUATE required as Partner in flourishing 

Boarding School for Girls in the Western Midlands. About 

roo pupils. Magnificent leasehold premises. Gross Receipts, about 

£15,000. Large profit. One-third share in the first instance with a 
view to increasing to a one-half share in a few years.—No. 5,824. 


RANSFER of House for Boarders, in connection with an old- 

established Boys’ Grammar School in the Western Midlands. 

1§ boarders. Gross Receipts, £570. Fees could be raised. Freehold 
Premises, £1,800. Part left on mortgage at 4 per cent.—No. 5,935. 


RANSFER of Middle-Class Day School for Girls in South-Western 
London Suburb. Gross Receipts, about £800 per annum. 
Leasehold Premises. Price for Goodwill, £300.—No. 5,937. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


GEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


Ck: 
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MARCH 1, 1928. 


NEW VOLUME BY 


E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., M.Sc. 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Mainly Chemistry and Biology 
Cloth boards 4s. 256 pages 


4 
JUST PUBLISHED 


ARVA LATINA 


A New Series of Graded Latin Translation Books 


Cloth boards 128 pages in each ls. 6d. each 


Book I. Simple Stories told in Classical Book III. The Story of Rome from Latin 
Latin. G. T. ATKINSON, M.A. Authors. Rev. T. ALLEN Moxon, M.A. 


Book II. Simple Passages from Latin Book IV. Latin Unseens. Edited by D. A. 
Authors. G. TURBERVILLE, M.A. MacnvutTtT, B.A. i 


ut 
NEW VOLUMES IN 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


No. No. 
157. LATER MODERN POETRY. Is. 4d. 160. A BOOK OF ST. GEORGE. Is. 
158. TREASURE ISLAND. is. 4d. 161. TEN STORIES BY DICKENS. Is. 4d. 


159. MINSTREL TALES. 1s. 4d. 162. HEREWARD & HAVELOK. 1s. 4d. 
162 VOLUMES NOW READY 


Prospectus Post Free 


ye 4 
GRAMMAR IN A A RATIONAL HISTORY 
NEW SETTING : OF ENGLAND 
BY From Earliest aac to the Reign of 
GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. mpegs 
Cloth boards. 128 pages. W. H. G. MILNES, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Cloth boards. 190 pages. 
From a recent Review : 2s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Pocock’s book is a sound, interesting, Suitable for use in Junior and Lower Middle 
educative piece of work.” Forms. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MACMILLAN 


NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


THIRD EDITION. 


Edited by H. C. Corres, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.C.M. With illustrations. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


30s. NET EACH 


SPECIAL Epit1on. Half-bound in dark green Morocco gilt, with gilt tops, and marbled end papers. 
40s. NET EACH | 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM 

A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 

at-Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics 

and Political Science, Author of ‘‘ The Relation of 
Wealth to Welfare.” 12s. 6d. net. 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations 


Book I. General Geography. Paper, 1s.; limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. Book II. Continents and Countries. 
Paper, 1s. 3d.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Book III. Com- 
mercial Geography. 2s. 3d. 

The School Guardian.—'' These manuals manage to set forth a 

eat amount of information in a varied and well-arranged way. 
The copious illustrations are definitcly to the point, and every map 
and diagram has a special purpose. Interesting questions are 
appended to each chapter, requiring thought as well as mere memory 
in the pupils. The books are beautifully printed on good paper, and 
lie open well.” 


THE PUPIL’S ATLAS 
Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Paper, 1s. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 
With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Paper, 13s. each. 

Teachers’ Times.—'‘ Fach book contains twenty-four outline maps, 
and on the page facing each map will be found a number of questions 


and exercises. A test paper of misccllaneous questions is given at 
the end. Teachers will find these books practical and useful.” 


New and Enlarged Edition 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


This atlas consists of fifty-four large-scale maps, each 

map (17 X13 in.) covering a double page, twelve single- 

page maps, and a reference index containing more than 
26,000 place names. 50s. net. 


Send for Prospectus with specimen map. 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SET OF 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 


In Metal Case. Is. net. 


New Volumes just published 
THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Scenes from the Plays with Introductory Readings. 

Arranged as Continuous Readers, with Questions and 

Exercises in Composition. With Illustrations by 

J. MACFARLANE, Paper, 8d. each. Cloth-lined, 10d. 
each. 


HAMLET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. THE WINTER'S 
TALE. TWELFTH NIGHT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


LITERATURE 
By ANTHONY X. SOARES, M.A., LL.B. Paper 
boards. 3s. 
Irish School Weekly.—'* The author presents a comprehensive but 


succinct survey of the outstanding works of the world’s most notable 
writers through all the ages, noting the origins and courses of develop- 
ment of the various movements and streams of tendency that have 
brought literature to be the vast and all-pervading power that it is 
in the world to-day. He is not only clear at all points, but stimulating 
as well, and some of his chapters are full of thoughtful suggestion. 
He is a pleasant and reliable guide and has done a service to young 
students of literature that we feel sure will meet with much practical 
appreciation from them.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. New Volumes 


BROWNING. PIPPA PASSES 
Edited by Dr. E. A. PARKER. sis. gd. 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. 1s. od. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


MODERN LYRICS 


Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book II, 2s. 3d. 


Complete list post free on application 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volume. 


A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 


HISTORICAL READER 
By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


Education.—" This little book is admirably adapted for the use of 
beginnersin the work of translating Latin into English, and will help 
them much in their first (and subsequent) struggles with ‘ unseens.’ ’’ 


*«* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Directory of Educational Associations 
Reproduction is forbidden.] 


[This List is Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) the membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus - 
Fellow, Fi.6 sta s's ; Associate, A..ccccseces } 


We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 

The following no longer appear in the list for reasons 
stated : 

The School Dentists’ Society is now known as the Dental 
Othcers’ Group of the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
(1 Upper Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 1). 
Mr. William Fisk, the former Secretary, sends an account 
of the formation of the School Dentists’ Society, and savs, 
“When the Society was formed there was no dental treat- 
ment provided for the elementary school population. The 
policy advocated by the S.D.S. was ‘ Compulsory Attention 
to the Teeth of School Children.’ This has been 
accomplished.” 

The Schools Mutual Aid Society is in abeyance. 

The Private Schools Association will now be found entered 
as The Incorporated Independent Schools Association. 

The International Guild (Guilde Internationale) is now 
the Guild of the British Institute, University of Paris. 

The National Union of Scientific Workers has now 
become the Association of Scientific Workers. 

Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A ] 195. Fellows, £6 6s ; 
Associates in Practice, £4 4s.; Associates not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 5469. (f) May, 1928. Mr. G. Brock, 41-42 
Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
| Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 7,644. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, £2 2s. 
and £1 ıs. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave, 
London. (e) London Wall 3650. (f) May 2, 1928, at 
Hall. Hon. George Colville, Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 

Accountants, London Association of. 
(Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, ge By examina- 
tion. 2,700. Fellows, £4 H and £3 Associates, 
{2 128. 6d. and f1 11s. 6d. (c) Certified Aoa Jour- 
nal. (d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
Mav. Mr. J. C. Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 
To provide an organization for accountants engaged in 
teaching and lecturing. Members must be Chartered or In- 
corporated Accountants. tos. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) 
Clissold 3134. (f) October, 1928. Mr. M. Moustardier, 
F.S.A.A., F.G.1.S., 69 Downs Road, E. 5. 
Actuaries, Institute of. 
‘Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 942. 
Associate, {2 2s.: Students. ft 1s. (2c) Own Journal. 
(e) Central 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Messrs. H. E. 
Melville and H. J. P. Oakley, M.C., Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 
Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) 570. £2 2s. Journal 
of Adult Education. (e) Museum 9116. (f) London, May, 
1928. Mr. T. H. Searls, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Own Quarterly Bulletin. (d) Worladult, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. (f) World Conference 
on Adult Education, Cambridge, August 22-28, 1929. Miss 
Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
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Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 50,000. (c) One and All. 
(d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. (f) London, 
March 3 and 4, 1928. Mr. Ernest Dodgshun, B.A., 30 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 

American University Union, British Division. 
$100—-$500. (c) Educational Record (Washington, D.C.) 
(d) Ameriunio, Westcent. (e) Museum 5077. Mr. R. H. 
Simpson, 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
{Agriculture, N.D.A.; Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1; or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural 
Society, 3 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
goo. f1. (c) Angio-Be'gian Notes. (e) Gerrard 8211. 
Mr. Algernon Maudslay, C.B. F., 35 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (d) Uniburb. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 
50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Italian Literary and Dante Society. 
125. gt ts. if) December 5, 1928. Mrs. Stanley Roe, 74 
Grosvenor Street, W. 1 


Anglo-Spanish Society. 
450. £1 Is. (2) Mayfair 6583. (f) February, 1929. 
L. E. Elliott, 5 Cavenlish Square, W. 1. 


Apothecaries, Society of. 
[Licentiate, L.M.S.S.A.] 
Court of Examiaws, 
EC. 4; 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 
University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. John H. Costain, 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries; Mr. R. S. Good- 
child, M.A. (Education); Mr. O. V. Guy, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.A., and Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Engineering). University Offices, St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 10. Mr. H. G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 
University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3919. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A. B.Sc., 
In K.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 
University of Leeds. 
(d\ Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. Lond., The University, Leeds. 


University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. S. Pryce Parry, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 


University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (°) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3.225. Mr. Roland 
Truslove, M.A., Acland House, 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Ardrews. 
M. J. C. Gordcn MacMiltan, M.A.. 
St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
(e) 20305. Mr. W. M. Gibbons, Registrar, University of 
Shefheld. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (a) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, ie dal Park, 
Cardiff. 


Miss 


(e) City 6034. 


Apothecaries’ 


Mr. Frank Haydon, 
Hall, Water Lane, 


M.A., The 


Ph.D., 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 


LL.B., The University, 
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Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To circulate among schools archaeological (Greek and 
Roman) materials useful for teaching. 28. £I 18.; Ios. 6d. 
after second year of membership. (c) Latin Teaching. 
Miss Weavers, West Ham High School, E. 15. 

Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
(Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,430, Fellows, £5 5s.; 
£3 38.; 2,058, Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. 
() May, 1928, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, London, W.r. 


Architectural Education, Board of (Royal Institute of British 
Architects). 
Mr. Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxoh.), 9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 
Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 800. £1 11s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
158. (part-time). Probationary Members, ros. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal, (e) Museum 0658-9. (f) January. Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth, A.R.C.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand 
London. (e) Gerrard 5610. (f) June, at Society's house. 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 300. Iss. 
(c) The Record, (f) January, t1929. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. I. 


Assistan j Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association 
Or. 
7,600. £2 28. (c) The A.M.A.and Year Book. (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658, 0659, and 3433. (f) 
January, 1929. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 
Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
6,400. £I; Associate, 53. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1929. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Licentiate, 
2,436, Associates, 


Associated Board of The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal 
College of Music for Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (s) Museum 1710. (f) July. Mr. James 
Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. I. 

Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 
400. Members, {2 2s.; Associate Members, {1 Is. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0749. New College, 
Oxford, September 14-17, 1928, Acting Secretary till 
March 25, 1928, Mr. Guy W. Keeling, B.A., 38 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Astronomical Association, British. 
For the encouragement of the study of astronomy. School 
affiliation fee annually, {1 Is. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. O. Tancock, Wellington College, Berks. 


Blind, College and Association of Teachers of the. 

360. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Battersea 4621. 
(f) June, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 

Board of Education. 
(e) Victoria g8oo. 
hall, S.W. 1. 

Board of Education Library. 

Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Book-keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
[Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 10s.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 23, 1929. Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, 
F.I.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

The promotion of popular education at home and abroad. 
£1 1s.; Life, {10 ros. (c) Educational Record. (e) Central 

(f) May, 1928. Mr. E. N. Fallaize, 114 Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 4. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

3.500. Life, £15; annual £1 tos. and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Gerrard 7213. (f) Glasgow. Mr. O. J.R. 
Howarth, O.B.E., Burlington House, W.1. Education 
Section: Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, K.C.B., White- 


Saturday, 10-1. King 
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British Universities League of Nations Society. 
To promote and study international understanding and 
relations, and make known the aims of the League of 
Nations. 3,500. Minimum, Is. (c) The New Ambassador. 
(d) Freenats, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) July 
20-23, Oxford. Mr. C. W. Judd, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W. I. 

British Science Guild, The 
Membership, 1ros.; Fellowship, 203. (e) Regent 5089. Miss 
A. D. L. Lacey, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
82. 1 ıs. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. (d) Varley, 
Ripple, Walmer. (f) June (first week), Birmingham. Rev. 
Telford Varley, Cadet Lieut.-Col., Ripple Rectory, Ring- 
would, Kent. 


Cambridge Highest Grade Schools Examinations Syndicate. 
(e) Cambridge 1658. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 

Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 579. Mr. W. N. 
Williams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dun- 
fermline 398. (f) March 9, Dunfermline. Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., Comely Park House, Dun- 
fermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
150. £1. Very Rev. Canon Driscoll, M.A., D.D., Cardinal 
Vaughan School, Addison Road, W. 14. 

Catholic Education Council. 
(d) 41 Temple. (e) City 1066. Sir Francis Anderton, K.C.S.G., 
2 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 


(incorporated). 
To help educated women to find suitable work. £1 ıs. 
(c) Women's Employment. (d) Centembur, Westcent, 
London. (e) Museum 7396. Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E. 


54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Central Library for Students. 


Lends books through local public, county, or university . 


libraries. Books in print costing less than 6s., fiction, and 
the set text-books required for examinations are not 
supplied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other 
type of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other 
than the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. 
Applications must be made through the librarian of the 
local library. Galen Place, Bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885; Founded 1887). 
[Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Fellows, 1,820, £2 2s.: 
Associates, 3,569, ¿1 11s. 6d.; Students, 700, 10s. (c) 
Journal and Proceedines, (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 
1929, at office. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., F.C.1.5., 
30 Russell Square, London, W.C. ır. 


Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 500. 
7s. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Victoria 3739. 
1928. Mr. W. J. Durrie Mulford, 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. ır. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, 
S.W. 1. 


aie emia and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
On. 
14,000. 28. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Vict. 
(e) Franklin 6435. (f) June, London. Mr. Tom M. Pettitt, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
10,000. 1s. (c) The Class Teacher. 
Bradford. 
St. Andrew’s, Bristol. 


Classical Association. 
Over 2,000. 5s. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. 
(f) Cardiff, 1929. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner, D.Litt., Triangle 
Offices, 61 South Molton Street, London, W. I. 

Classical Association of Scotland. 
272. 58. (c) Own Proceedings. (f) March 10, 1928, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. James Paterson, M.A., Lecturer in Greek, 
University, Glasgow. 


108. 6d. and 


(f) September, 1928, 


(f) April 28, ` 


Ya 


(e) Victoria 3310. | 
Westminster, | 


Mr. Henry T. Morgan, 60 Chesterfield Road, 
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College of Preceptors. 
[Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
700. 10s. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 Is. others. 
(d) Preceptors, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0635. 
(f) April, 1928, at Othice. Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d4) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
"Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.] 800. 
From tos. 6d. to £1 1s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. (e) 
Central 894. (f) Whitsuntide, Brighton. Mr. A. James, 
133 Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 128. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) City, Manchester 188. (f) July, 
Manchester. Mr. T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Conference of Educational Associations. 
Atthhated associations, 52. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 


£2 128. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138s. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,009-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {£to ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1929, University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 


Square, W.C. 1. 
Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,000. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 1928, 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 
Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 33 Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

County Councils Association. 

(c) Official Gazetie. (d) Combined, Churton, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 0299. (f) March 28, 1928, London. Mr.S.M. Johnson, 
84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 

(d) Eurhythm, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 2294. 
Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 

217. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, ros. 6d.; Life- 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) The Journal. (e) Mus. 1876. (f)at 
end of year. Miss Gladys M. Draycott, 17 Gower Street, 
W.C. í. 

Dalton Association. | 
250. 58. (e) Sloane 2819. Miss Rennie, 58 Egerton Crescent, 
London, S.W. 3. 

Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 58. (f) September, 1928, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, 
B.A., Royal Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 

Deaf, National College of Teachers of. 

473. 108. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Sydenham 3744. 
(f) March 10, 1928. Mr. A. F. Boyer, School for the Deaf, 
Versailles Road, Anerley, S.E. 20. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch. 
To further the cause of deaf education. 97. Ios. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. Mr. J. S. Barker, Royal Deaf Schools, 
tedinburgh. 
Deaf, Union of Teachers of, on the Pure Oral System. 
100. 2s. 6d. (d) Franklin 6426. (f) April (latter half). 
Miss V. T. Salmon, 12 West Eaton Place, London, S.W. I. 
Decimal Association. 
Adoption of Decimal Coinage and Metric Weights and 


Measures. 400-500. £I 1s.; Associates, Ios. 6d. (c) Deci- 
ma! Educator, (d) Central 2250. (e) Central 2250. Miss E. 
Merry, 230 Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 2. 

Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentibord, Eusroad. (e) Langham 2501. (f) May, at 


Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
220. {2 (f) January, 1929, London. Mr. F. H. Toyne, 
B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(¢) Rusholme, Manchester 446. (f) November, London. 
Examination Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon 
Square, W.C. I. 

Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
1850. 158. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0658. (f) June ọ, 
London. Miss K. Mildred Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1929. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 

East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emen, 
Nottingham. (e) 40021. (f) July, 1928 and February, 1929. 
Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 

Economic History Society. 
770. tos. 6d. (c) Economic History Review. (f) July, 1928, 
London School of Economics. Dr. Tickner, Ellastone, 
Askew Road, Northwood, Middlesex, and Dr. Eileen Power, 
20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


Education Authorities in Scotland, Association of. 
38. (e) Edinburgh (Central 23620). (f) May 16, 1928. Mr. 
W. H. Mill, Solicitor Supreme Courts, 58 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland) 

Association of. 

260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (f) June 7 and 8, 1928, 
Bath. Mr. Percival Sharp, Thornhurst, Clarkehouse Road, 
Sheffield. 


Education Committees, Wales aerd Mormovthshire, Federaticn cf. 
27. £2 2s. to £8 8s. (e) Cardiff 2003, Merthyr, 249. Mr. 
John J. Jackson, B.A., Director of Education, Cardiff, and 
Mr. Rhys Elias, M.A., Director of Education, Merthyr 
Tydfil. ‘ 

Education Guild, The. 

To promote co-operation and facilitate interchange of 
opinion among all persons interested in the study and 
practice of education. Minimum £1 1s. (e) Museum 1950. 
(f) January, 1929. Miss N. Dalzell, 9 Brunswick Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 60 (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £5 5s.; individuals, {1 1s. (c) Periodical 
Reports. (f) June 12, 13, 14, 1928, London. Mr. R. W. 
Ferguson, B.Sc., 36 Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 

Educational Facilities Association. 

Mr. C. Cooley, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W. r. 

Educational Handwork Association. 

An Association for the development of modern School 
practices, 4,500, 5S. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) June, 1928, 
London. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, 
Leeds. 

Educational Institute of Scotland. i 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. [Fellow, 
F.E.I.S.] 22.447. £I 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., F.E.I.S., 47 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh. 

Educational Institutions, Union of. 
85. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. 
ber 20, 1923, Birmingham. 
poration Street, Birmingham. 

Educational Settlements Association. 

To promote adult education on a community basis. Mini- 
mum, £1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (e) Museum 7284. 
(f) July, 1928. 150 Southampton Row, W.C. ı. 

English Association, The. 

To promote the due recognition of English as an essential 
element in the national education. 6,500. 7s. 6d. Life, 
£5. (c) Own Bulletin. Mr. A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. I. 

English Folk Dance Society. 

11,000. £1 Is. (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. (d) Museum 
4580. Mr. Bertram Gavin, 107 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 

Esperanto Association, British (Incorporated). 

[Fellow, F.B.E.A.] 2,000. 5s. (c) British Esperantist. 
(d) Esperanto, Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 4794. 
(f) Whitsuntide, Newcastle. Mr. Montague C. Butler, 
L.R.A.M., 17 Hart Street, W.C. 1. 

Eugenics Education Society. 
21s. or Ios. (c) Eugenics Review. (f) Royal Society, Bur- 
lington House, early in May. Dr. R. A. Fisher, M.A., 
Sc.D., 20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. I. 

Eugenics Society. 

700. Fellow, {1 ts.; Member, ros. (c) The Eugenics 
Review. (d) Heredity (Souwest) London. (e) Sloane 2086. 
(f) May, Royal Society’s Rooms. Mrs. C. B. S. Hodson, - 
20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. I. 


(e) Central 3788. (f) Octo- 
Mr. A. Percy Dent, 174 Cor- 
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Experiment and Research in Education, Society for. 

>. 300. Ios. (f) January, 1929, University College, London. 
Mr. Edward Daws, Yellowsands, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 

Federal Lectures Board. 
(Child Study Society, Education Guild, Froebel Society and 
Junior Schools Association, Nursery Schools Association). 
(e) Museum o615. Miss M. G. Ostle, c/o The Froebel Society, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
. £1 1s. (f) Bristol University, November. Mr. E. Powell, 

oe Bishop Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

Food Education Society, Incorporated. 
Education in dietetics and hygiene. (c) National Health. 
(e) Vic. 7145. Mr. Charles E. Hecht, M.A., 24 Tufton Street, 
Dean’s Yard, S.W. 1 

Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. Tel. 8164 Museum. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work. Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. Tel. 8164 Museum. (3) Adult Educa- 
tion: Mr. R. Davis, 23 Fox Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
Tel. 8 Selly Oak. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
299. 6s. (f) Manchester, January, 1929. Mr. J. Knox Taylor, 
B.A., Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 

Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers, Grove House, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W. 15. Miss McArthur, Demonstration School, 
Colet Gardens, West Kensington, W. 14. 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 2,500. 
7s. 6d. (c) Child Life. (e) Museum oô15. (f) January, 1929. 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

Froebel Union, National. 

l The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Regent 5605. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Future Career Association. 
(d) Fucasson, Piccy, London. (e) Gerrard 3427. Mr. E. L. 
Lewis-Johns, B.A., Cantab., 91 Regent Street, W. 1. 

Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4,447. 10s. and 5s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Aberystwyth. (f) 
April 13-16, 1928, Oxford; January, 1929, London. Prof. 
H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 11 Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
6,300. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kens. 2648. (f) June 18, 1928, Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, 
S.W. 

Geological Society. 
1,290. Three guineas. (c) Own Quarterly Journal. (f) Third 
Friday in February, 1929. Mr. L. L. Belinfante, M.Sc., 
Burlington House, W. 1. 

Geologists’ Association, The. 
1070. 10s. (c) Proceedings. February 1, 1929, University 
College, London. Mr. E. E. S. Brown, F.G.S., 22 Wisteria 
Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Girls’ Friendly Society. 
(c) The Workers’ Journal. (d) August, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 3524 and 3525. Miss Mytton, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, S.W. I. 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1928, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Broadway Court, Westminster, 

S.W. I. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
tos. (e) Central 3121. (f) Mav 4. 1928, Criterion Restaurant. 
Mr. A. F. Mullins, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Assists governesses in temporary difficulties. Has residence 
and registry at to Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. (e) 20781. 
Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., and Mr. R. A. Morrison, 
C.A., Joint Secretaries and Treasurers, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. -~ 

Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
750. 2s. Od. (d) Museum 0937. (f) May 1928. Mr. G. F. 
Troup Horne, BM/XXth, London, W.C. 1. 
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Guild of the British Institute (University of Paris). 
6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus. B., Oxon., 
c'o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Graduates’ Association, University of London. 
2s. 6d. (e) Langham 2223. Mr. Thos. Hynes, 40 Wimpole 
Street, W. I. 
Grammatical Reform, Standing Committee on. 
To promote the use of uniform terminology for all languages. 
Miss Edith Hastings, 180 Elm Park Mansions, S.W. 10. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 

Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Cull.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.] 1,250. 15s. (© Practical Fducation and School 
Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (d) Judd, Brighton. (f) 
Technical College, Liverpool, April 9, 1928. Mr. J. H. Judd, 
M.I.Mech. E., F.Coll.H., 143 Preston Drove, Brighton. 

Headmasters’ Conference. 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
171 (including 23 Oversea Dominion Schools). £1 Is. 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) 52 Temple. (e) Centraloz5r1. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1929. Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 
5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
790. £2 2s. (c)Own Review. (e) Museum o658. (f) January, 
1929. Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, 
Clapton, London, E. 5, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones, 
Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1895). i 
450. £2 (minimum); Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) June 8 and 9, 1928, Parliament Hill Secondary School. 
Miss Ruth Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Headmistresses, Association of, London Branch. 
60. 5s. Miss E. A. Jones, M.A., County Sec. 
Broomwood Road, Clapham Common, S.W. I1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
7630. 5s. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (f) Norwich, May 
25-30, 1928. Mr. H. J. Jackson, Seymour Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 

Historical Association, The. 
4,500. ros. or 58. (c) History. (f) January, 1929. Mr. F. J. 
Weaver, M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
To encourage Historical Research. 790. £2 2s. (c) Trans- 
actions. (e) Museum 0476. (f) Second Thursday in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. Mr. H. E. Malden, 
M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Home-Reading Union, National. 
To encourage reading and to guide the general reader in the 
choice and use of books. 3,000. 7s. 6d. (c) The Reader. 
(e) Museum 3902. (f) June. 1928, Council Room, 16 Russell 
Square. Miss Molly Swabey, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, Society of. 
| Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 4850. Ios. 6d. to 
£5 5s. (c) The Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. (d) 
Incorpac, Cent, London. (e) City 6944 and 6945. (f) May 
22, 1928, Cordwainers’ Hall, 7 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 
Mr. A. A. Garrett, B.A., B.Sc., F.C.1.S., 50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 
P 1,000, {1 1s. (c) Secondary Education. (e) South 
74. (f) January, 1929, University College, London. Rev. 
C Wnstaela, M.A., St. Hilda's, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Industrial Welfare Society. 
700. £5 58. (c) Industrial Welfare. 
9563. (f) November, at Office. 
51 Palace Street, S.W. 1. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, Nationa] 
Association of. 
280. £1 1s. (f) Probably October, Laman Day Training 
College. (e) Longfield 75. Mr. Marshall Jackman, “ Willmar,” 
New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 


School, 


(e) Victoria 6442 and 
Rev. Robert R. Hyde, 
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Institut du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. I, 3, or 5 guineas, with special reductions to 
teachers. (e) Kensington 9411-9412. Secretary, 1-7 Crom- 
well Gardens, S.W. 7. 

Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., King’s College Hospital, S.E. 5. 

International Council of Women (Education Committee) 
(c) Own Bulletin. (e) Victoria 3217. Miss E. M. Zimmern, 
117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members and Associates, {2 Ios, in ten monthly payments 
of 5s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) 
April to and 11, 1928, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea 
Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 

Irish National Teachers’ Organisation. 
12,500. 30s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 2917. (f) Trinity College, Dublin, April 9-14, 1928. Mr. 
T. J. O'Connell, T.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
60. 5s. Miss L. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) March 14, 1928. Registrar, Miss C. C. 
Wright, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 

Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
Mr. E. A. Virgo, 23 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carrv on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £I Is. 
(c) The King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell, 2999. (f 
November, 1928, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor 
Wood, North End Road, N.W. ıı. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City 6959. 
(f) October 5, 1928, Bolton. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, M.Sc., 
33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 330. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Cirencester, August 28 to September 
8, 1928. Miss M. F. Moor, 45 High Street, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 

League of Nations Union. 
665,000. Foundation, £1; ordinary, 3s. 6d. or 1s. (c) 
Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. 
Dr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, S.W. 1. 

League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 Is. and ros. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1928, Triennial Conference with delegation of French 
Educationalists. Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., 124 Belgrave 
Road, S.W. 1. 

Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 

Leplay House. 
To promote education in citizenship by regional surveys, &c. 
1,000. 10s. (minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological 
Review. (e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 65 Pelgrave 
Road, Westminster, S.W. I1. 

Library Association, The. 
Mr. F. Pacy, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. í. 

La Ligue de 1’Enseignement. 
5 fr. (c) Bulletin. (f) January, 1929. Monsieur Nicolas 
Smelten, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, 110, Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 

Ling tion of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,150. £1 (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Museum 4766. (f) January, 
1929, London. Miss Hankinson, 1o Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. r. 

Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.I.L. ] 
360. (c) Linguists’? Review. (f) May 5, 1928, London. Mr. 


1377. 


A. Cozens Elliott, B.A., 105 Loughborough Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the ‘‘ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and the 
Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). ros. (Life, £5.) (e) Sloane, 
2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
8,061. £3 38. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention. 
Cannon, London. (e) Central 5427. (f) April, July, and 
November, 1928; February, 1929. Principal, Commercial 
Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., A.C.P., 
Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1626. £1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Clerkenwell 1730. 
(f) Church House Westminster, November 12 or 19. Mr. 
D. H. Cassels, St. John’s National School, New North Road, 
Hoxton, N. 1. 

London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent mainly in furtherance of technical education. 
Mr. Ernald R. Warre, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


London Teachers’ Association (London County Assoc. of N.U.T.). 
15,000. £1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) February, 1929. Mr. W. J. Pincombe, J.P., It 
Pilgrim Street, E.C. 4. 

Mary Ward Settlement. 

Provides training in practical work for students preparing 
for public and voluntary social and civic service, and 
residence for social workers, and foreign visitors interested 
in education and social work. (e) Museum 0337. (J) Novem- 
ber, 1928. The Director, 36-37 Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 

Mathematical Association. 

Members and Associates, 1,680. 15s. (Life subscription, 
Io guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1929. Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington Road, 
Chiswick, London. W.4; and Miss M. Punnett, London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 

Mathematical Society, London. 

420. £2 2s. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
8, 1928. Prof. G. N. Watson, and Mr. F. P. White, 
Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick, 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2500. 
(f) May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
W.. 


Medical Officers of Schools, Association of. 
Mutual assistance in providing Schocl Hygiene. 15s. (c) 
Own Transactions. (f) London, February, 1929. Dr. 
G. Chaikin, Dr. J. Lamber’, and Dr. E. J. Boome, Ir 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 280. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 9, 1928, Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, 5.W. 1. 

Mind Association. 
16s. (c) Mind. Mr. G. R. G. Mure, Merton College, Oxford. 
(f) June or July, 1928; Bristol Unversity. 

Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 5161. Mr. A. N. Bonaparte 
Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Parliament Buildings, Belfast. 

Miniature Rifle Clubs, Society of. 
Promotes competition between School Rifle Clubs. 100,000. 
1s. to 21s. (c) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Estrand. (e) 
Gerrard 2932. (f) April 19, 1928. Mr. George Pethard, 15 
Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of recognized universities. 800. 7s. 6d. 
(c) Modern Language Review. Prof. E. Allison Peers, The 
University, Liverpool. 
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Modern Language Association. 
1,300. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Kensington 9411. 
(f) January, 1929, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 
Montessori Society, London. 
500. Ios. (c) Montessorian. (f) January, 1929,at University 
College, London. Miss E. M. Hart, 70 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the Cultivation of the Science of Music.  [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Langham 1950, 1951. Mr. 
A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 
Music, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Associate, A.R.C.M.; Graduate, 
G.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon.A.R.C.M.] (d) 
Iniative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 3524. Mr. 
Claude Aveling, M.A., Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 


Musicians. Incorporated Society of. 
To promote musical education. About 1,500. {1 rs. (c) The 
Report. (7) Scherzo, Wesdo, London. (¢) Museum 7877. 
Mr. Fank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. I. 


Music Masters’ Association. 
130. 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. (f) First week in January, London. 
Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, Denstone College, Rocester, Staffs. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,600. £1 Is. or 128. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (e) Hampstead 
1651. (f) October 27, 1928, King’s Weigh House, Thomas 
Street, W. 1. Mr. Russell E. Chester, B.A.. A.R.A.M., 
2 Mount Vernon Cottages, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education ; 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (d) Anew, Parl., London. Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 3,900. From {1 1s. (c) School 


Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 8. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great Peter 
Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
124,000. £I Is., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum 1570, 1571, 
and 9474. (f) Easter, 1928, Cambridge. Mr. F. W. Gold 
stone, M.A., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 

Needlework, London Institute of. 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss Ida T. Cutler, 65 Belgrave Road, 
S.W. t. 

New Education Fellowship. - 
2,000. £1 Is., including magazine and use of library. (c) 
The New Era, editions in English, French, German. (e) 
Museum 1109. Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, 11 Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 1. 

New Ideals in Education Conference. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. (e) Sydenham 1915. (f) West- 
minster College, Cambridge, April 9-14, 1928. Miss Lillian 
de Lissa, 44 The Avenue, S.E. 19. 


North of England Education Conference. 
Education Offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (e) Newcastle Cen- 
tral 924. (f) January, 3-5, 1929. Mr. T. Walling, M.A., 
Education Offce, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Nursery School Association, The. 
450. 5s. (e) Manchester, Chorlton 366. (f) January. 1929, 
University College, London. Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
The Firs, Appleton-le-Moors, York. 

Organists, Royal College of. 
| Fellow, F.R.C.O.; Associate, A.R.C.O.] £1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Registrar, Alan W. Shindler, M.A., 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. l 

Oversea Settlenient of British Women, Society for the. 
(d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540. (f) May 16, 1928. 
Miss A. C. Franklin, Caxton House West, Tothill Street, 
London. S.W. 1. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e)1658 Cambridge, 3549 Oxford. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
61a St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A., Examination Schools, Oxford. 

Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 
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Parents’ Association. 
Ios. (e) Mayfair 4180. (f) May or June, 1928, at 65 Rutland 
Gate, S.W. 7. Mrs. R. Croom-Johnson (Honorary), 56 Man- 
chester Street, W. 1. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) June, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1. 


Phonetique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maître Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education Association, Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
160. 58. (c) Pamphlet. (f) April 14, 1928, London. Mr. 
F. H. Jenner, Boys’ Secondary School, Eastbourne. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
170. {1 18. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, Shefheld. 
(e) Sheffield 22214. (f) February 23 and 24, 1929. Mr. 
Henry A. Cole, Saxonholme, Clarkson Street, Sheffield. 

Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 
10s. (c) Journal of School Hyviene and Phystcal Education. 
Miss Jean C. Milligan, 19 Rosslyn Terrace, Glasgow. 

Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
[Member, M.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical Education. (f) January, 
1929. Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 

Physics, Institute of. 
Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 317, £2 2s.; Associates, 160, 
£1 1s. (e) Kensington 2180. (f) May 15, 1928, at Offices. 
Mr. Thomas Martin, M.Sc., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition 
Road, London, S.W. 7. 

Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
(e) Sloane 6256. (f) May, 1928. Mr. A. L. Hutt, 128 Ebury 
Street, S.W. 1. 

Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree of registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of fifteen. 
700. £1 5s.; entrance fee, £2 2s. (c) Preparatory Schools 
Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1928. Mr. 
Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 108. 6d. (c) Le Francais. (f) January 26, 1929, 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. r. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 

(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 7, 1928. 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Psychological Society, British ; Education Section. 
400. £1 1s. to B.P.S.; 5s. to Education Section. (c) British 
Journal of Psychology. Miss Barbara Low, B.A., I2IA 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7. 

Public Schools Employment Bureau. 
Home employment section, to secure work in this country 
for boys educated at schools represented at Headmasters’ 
Conference. Migration Section, concerned with boys edu- 
cated at Conference or other secondary schools who desire 
to enter a college in a British Possession, or to farm in one 
of the Overseas Dominions. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W. 
Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
ECA 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 100. {1 Is. (f) June 2, 1928, 
Gore School, Highgate. Miss H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside 
School, Plymouth. 

Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 48. (c) School Child. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 
745 Finchley Road, N.W. 11. 

Scholars’ International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 

ciation). 
15s. (c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park 
Crescent, Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 

School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 

Mr. E. Winfield, 37 Hulton Street, Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester. 


Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
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Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
90. 10s. (e) Dublin 51954. (f) October, 1928, Dublin. 
Mr. J. Thompson, M.A., The High School, Dublin. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 
All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay,” or is opposed to 
the policy of *" separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. 6,500. 18s. pluslocal fee. (c) The New School- 
master. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1928, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous secondary schoolmasters. ros. for two 
successive years, or {5 in one sum. Mr. H. J. C. Marshall, 
O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
School Nature Study Union. 
1,558. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Rodney 3056. 
(f) February, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
1 Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 


School Teachers, National Union of. 
One Grade of Teacher in Elementary Schools. 17.000. 
£1 4s. (e) Central 226. Miss E. E. Walsh, 90 Deansgate, 
Manchester, and 25 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Science Masters’ Association. 
1,350. (c) School Science Review. (f) Cambridge, January 
1-4, 1929. Mr. W. H. Barrett, Brickfields, Harrow-on-the 
Hill (general). Mr. I. M. Bankes-Williams, Lincoln House, 
London Road, Harrow (annual meeting). 

S.ience and Specialist Teaching, Association for the Provision of. 
(d) Scienteach: Westcent: London. (e) Museum 0658. 
Mrs. J. Moore, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 
508. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1929, Lon- 
don. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brock Green, 
W. 6. 

Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To promote the cause of science and to improve the status of 
the scientific worker. 2,000. ros. (c) The Scientific Worker. 
(e) Vict. 5803. (f) March, 1928, London. Mr. A. G. Church, 
D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Scottish Education Department. 
Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Dover House, Whitehall, S.W. 1; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (c) Secular Education Chronicle. (e) Vic- 
toria 7266. .Mr. H. Snell, M.P., 1 Little George Strect, 
S.W. í. 

Selborne Society. 
{1 1s. and 5s. (c) Selborne Magazine. (e) Ealing 642. Mr. 
W. M. Webb, The Hermitage, Hanwell, W. 7. 


Simplified Spelling Society. 


3.500. (c) The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling. (e) Museum 
7608. (f) Jansary, London. Sir Mark Hunter, M.A., 
D.Litt., 20 Southampton Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Speech Training, Association of Teachers of. 
128. ros. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Streatham 5930. (f) Oxford, 
August. Mrs. Wigglesworth, 16 Hillbury Road, S.W. 17. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 


11,000. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July 12-28. Swanwick, 
. Derbyshire. Canon Tissington Tatlow, D.D., Annandale, 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 

Teachers’ Registration Council, The 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council.) Registration fee, £2. No subscription. 
(c) Oficial List of Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon. West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
43. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Willesden 0449. (f) June, 1928. 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondes- 
bury, N.W. 6 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
(e) Cambridge 357. Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth 
House, Cambridge. 


Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge.. Dr. Curzon, 54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 
SE .26; 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 

Dr. H. Schofeld, Loughborough College, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
149. £1 5s. (e) Brighton 4104. (f) February 21, 1929, 
London. Dr. W. M. Varley, The Technical College, Brighton. 
Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,700. Full-time teachers, 30S. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal, (e) Museum 0658. (f) May 28, 
1928, Bradford. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Ireland, Association of Principals in. 
Mr. G. J. T. Clampett, Municipal Technical Institute, 
Rathmines, Co. Dublin. 

Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 

Principals of. 
24. Ios. (c) Technical Education. 
Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim. 


Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 


Mr. Colin A. Birnie, 


{[Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, 
A.T.S.C.] Holds Examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. 
(f) May 19, 1928, London. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 


Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
Toynbee Hall University Settlement. 
(e) Central 3120. Mr. J. J. Mallon, 28 Commercial Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 1. ° 
Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 5s. Miss Lloyd-Evans and Miss Richards, Furze- 
down Training College, Welham Road, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 17 
Training College Association. 
780. £1. (c) Forum of Education and Training College 
Bulletin. (e) Victoria 1390. (f) January, 1929, London. 
Miss Anderson, Whitelands College, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
(e) Central 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director 
of Studies, Provincial Training College, Moray House, 
Edinburgh. 

National Committee. 
(e) Edinburgh 23618. Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., until May 31, 8 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh ; 
from June I, 141 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Oxford University. 


Department for the Training of Teachers. 

Hendy, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxtord 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 

(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 

B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ and Local 


Mr. F. J. R. 


Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. (e) Mayfair 
0627. Mr.C. N. H. Rodwell, 13 Mandeville Place, London, 
W. 1. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train through loans, to place them, 
ac. 1,150. 5s. (minimum). (e) Pad. 0352. (f) February 
1929. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, 33 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
Transacts business common to the Universities, represents 
them with Public Authorities and foreign countries. 
(d) Uniburb, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5164. Dr. Alex 
Hill, M.A., 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
(e) Kensington 9411, 9412. M. L. E. Genissieux, c/o Institut 
Français, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
Birmingham. 
Apply, The Registrar, The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(e) Bristol 8497. Mr. John H. Nicholson, M.A., The Uni- 
versity, Bristol. 

Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 

(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Kev. Dr. Cranage, 
Stuart House, Cambridge. 

Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 

(e) Durham 10. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 

Leeds Committee. 

The University, Leeds. 
20251. 

University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 

University Extension Board. (d) University, Southkens, 
London. (e) Kensington 7000. Mr. John Lea, M.A., Univer- 
sity of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 

(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2081. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 

Nottingham. 

A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies, University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
40021. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, Notting- 
ham. 

Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 

(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 
University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
30,000. 5s. £2 2s. life. (c) The University. (d) Museum 
4924 and 9579. (e) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) 


(d University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
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October, 1928, London. 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
University Teachers, Association of. 
1,200. 158. (c) Central Fund. (d) College, Aberystwyth. 
(e) Aberystwyth 115. (f/f) May, 1928, Aberystwyth. Prof. 
R. Douglas Laurie, M.A., University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
University Women, British Federation of. 
2,500. 10s. (c) Own Report. (e) Kensington oorg. (f) 
Manchester, about June 30, 1928. Miss M. L. Fawcett, B.A., 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
University Women, International Federation of. 
To promote understanding and friendship between the uni- 
versity women of the nations of the world. Twenty-seven 
affiliated national federations. Each national federation 
subscribes vearly according to membership. (d) Ifederuw, 
Sowest. (e) Kensington 0018. (f) Madrid, September, 1928. 
Miss Theodora Bosanquet, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2.067. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (-) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1929, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 74 Gr.at 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 (third floor) (until March 25). 
Welsh County Schools Association. 
148. £r Is. (c) County Schools Review. (f) May 18, 1928. 
Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Ystalyfera, Glam. 
Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
250. 2s. Od. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 14 Lon y Parc, 
Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. (f) Cardiff, September, 1928. 
Mr. David O. Roberts, 14 Lon y Parc, Aberdare, Glam. 
Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museuin 2708. Miss E. E. 
Froud, 39 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 2,175 affiliated societies, 24,827 members, 
598 branches. District Societies, {1 rs. National Societies, 
£5 58. Individuals, varies. (c) The Highway. (e) Museum 
750. Mr. W. J. Muir, 16 Harpur Street, Theol ali’s Road, 
W.C. 1. 
World’s Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into nore 
fruitful and sympathetic relaticns with one = another. 
22 organizations of approximately 1,000,000 teachers. 
(d) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. Mr. C. H. Williams, 
ior Jesse Hall, Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh 


Topics and Events 


LEAGUE oF Nations UNIon.—The Second Seabury prize of 
fifty dollars in the Secondary School Section of the World Essay 
Contest, organized by the Amerjcan School Citizenship League, 
in co-operation with the League of Nations Union, has been 
secured by an English competitor, Mr. G. H. Skinner, of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Clifton, Bristol. The following are the 
successful contestants: First Prize: Miss Katherine L. Pond, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass.; Second Prize: G. H. 
Skinner, Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital School, Clifton, Bristol, 
England; Third Prize: Arnold D. Finley, Somerville High 
School, Somerville, Mass. 

2 2 2 

ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—The attention of the Board 
of Education has been called to an error on page 24, paragraph 51, 
of the Report of the Adult Education Committee on “ Full-Time 
Studies ’’—Paper No. 7 of the Committee. The Report states 
that, although adult students can be recommended for exemption 
from Responsions for the purpose of Matriculation, “it will still 
be necessary for such students to pass Responsions if they wish 
to proceed to the B.A. Degree.” It is understood that complete 
exemption for all purposes, including the procedure to a Degree, 
is now granted at Oxford to such students. 

* * * 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S EXAMINATION IN THEOLOGY.—The following 
have been successful in the recent examination for the Lambeth 
Diploma in Theology: Miss E. W. Chapman, St. Katharine’s 
College, Tottenham ; Miss M. J. Hillier, Girls’ Secondary School, 
Barrow-in-Furness ; Miss E. E. Hurt, County High School for 
Girls, Colchester ; Miss W. M. Jones, Miss E. A. Lane, C.M.S. 
Training College for Japanese Women Workers, Ashiya, Japan, 
Miss R. D. Robinson. 


Prof. Allison Peers, of the University of Liverpool, has been 
elected to a visiting professorship at Madrid University, which 
he will hold from March to May, 1928, delivering courses of 
lectures in Spanish on the English language, on Elizabethan 
literature, and on modern lyric poetry. The establishment of this 
professorship marks the beginnings of English teaching in the 
universities of Spain, for hitherto, like other modern languages, 
it has had no official recognition there. Similar posts have been 
established at Madrid in French, German, and Italian, and 
leading scholars from each of these countries have been chosen 
to lecture on their own languages and literatures. 


2 2 * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE TEACHERS.—The 
thirtieth general meeting was held on Saturday, February 4. 
Proceedings began with a visit to the Royal Institution. One 
hundred and thirty-one members availed themselves of the great 
privilege of secing this historic building. Sir William Bragg gave 
a short talk on its history and told us what to look for in our tour 
of inspection. Then for the best part of an hour members were 
free to wander through the beautiful libraries, in which some of 
Faraday’s note-books were on view, and many historic pieces of 
apparatus used by him and Davy—and down into the old cellar- 
like laboratones where Rumford and his successors made their 
famous researches. The rest of the day was spent at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith, by the kind permission of the 
high mistress. After lunch a business meeting was held, in 
which some matters of policy were discussed. Then a short 
paper followed on the question of the general science scheme as 


(Continued on page 220) 
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THE COLLEGE FOR 
CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
Founded 1889 


IMPORTANT EXTENSION 


OF THE 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPT. 


During its 39 years’ work the Normal Correspondence College has 
gained thousands of friends, and it is primarily to assist these that 
this Special Service Department was organized four years ago. 


UNIQUE AND CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE. ‘‘ Normal ” are at your 
disposal. These include: The Tutors of the Normal, a Director of Education, Education Secretaries, 
Training College Tutors, Principals of Secondary Schools and Pupil-Teacher Centres, Accountants, 
Solicitors, Barristers, J.P.’s, a M.P., Anglican and Nonconformist Clergymen, Roman Catholic Priest, 
Heads of Business Firms, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES.— Advice is given concerning the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Inspectors, Managers, Education Authorities, with the limits of their authority, Press 
articles and comments, and social difficulties. You may not care to ask advice locally, but you can submit 
your case to this Department and rest assured that it will be treated in the strictest confidence. A nominal 
fee of 2s. 6d. is charged. 


SCHEMES OF WORK. 
ments and too busy to give sufficient time to the preparation of a Scheme are recommended to make 
use of the Normal Special Service Department, and are assured that strict confidence will be observed. 

All Schemes of Work are drafted by a Director of Education, an Assistant Director of Education, 
or by Headmasters, one of whom is Author of standard works on teaching. Send for particulars of this 
Service. 


HELP FOR TEACHERS.—Suggestions and help are given for School Magazines, Entertainments, Individual 
Methods, &c. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE.— Model Essays on given subjects are drafted and articles for publication revised 
and adapted, and every legitimate assistance given in the drafting of Theses for Degrees. 


SPEECHES FOR DEBATES OR ADDRESSES.— State subject and all necessary requirements and these 
will be drafted accordingly. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. ‘‘ Normal ” sets examination test-papers in any subject in accordance 
with the latest examination requirements, and corrects the papers which the pupils have worked. The 
“ Normal ” also conducts examinations, every year or every term (as the case may be), for Schools. 


ART AND MUSIC CRITICISMS, ETC.— Drawings and Paintings are criticized and suggestions for im- 
provements given by a holder of the Art Master’s Certificate and Exhibitor at Royal Academy. Musical 
compositions are appraised, criticized, improved, and harmonized by a Doctor of Music, F. T. S.C., and 
L.R.A.M. 


TRANSLATIONS. —The “ Normal” Translation Bureau translates commercial or private correspondence, 
literary MSS. &c., from and into any classical or foreign language. 


MATHEMATICS SOLUTIONS.—Mathematics solutions (up to Matriculation standard), 3s. 6d. for three, 
or 1s. 4d. for a single solution, including postage. (Beyond Matriculation standard, the fees are pro- 
portionately higher.) 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


LORDSHIP LANE, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 
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opposed to the more specialised separate branches of the subject. 
Much interest was evinced, and it was felt that more time was 
needed in which to thrash out the matter more thoroughly. 
Possible holiday work in chemistry was another topic that was 
considered; while most members were decidedly against it, a 
few agreed that some children would really enjoy some work on 
these lincs. Various suggestions were made such as the making 
of crystal models, the collection of ores or industrial specimens. 
After tea, Sir John Russell, of Rothamsted, gave a most delightful 
lecture on “ The Growth of Crops,” illustrated by manv slides. 
His paper will be published in the next number of the School 
Science Review. The new president, Dr. Delf, of Westfield 
College, took the chair at the evening session. Altogether the 
meeting was the largest and one of the most successful held by 
th» Association. 
2 * * 

Lorn EUSTACE PERCY AND LocaL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN 
SouTH WALEs.—Whatever may be the outcome of the fairly pro- 
longed tour of South Wales undertaken quite recently by Lord 
Eustace Percy, there can be no question but that his keen desire 
to examine difficulties on the spot is highly appreciated. The 
President visited a number of schools in Monmouthshire, and 
pud what is described as an unofficial visit to Newport. At 
Cardiff an important conference with the inspectorate for South 
Wales was held, and also a conference of representatives of the 
Glamorgan Education Authority and of the autonomous 
elucational areas within the county, convened to discuss dith- 
culties of educational administration now being experienced 
in South Wales. In the Rhondda Valley schools were visited for 
which the Authority has put forward, unsuccessfully so far, 
plans for replacement by new buildings. In one case an elemen- 
tarv school is in a serious condition of disrepair owing to sub- 
sidence due to mining; in another case a secondary school, 
with an excellent record, has been carrying on for about twenty 
years in the most cramped and inadequate temporary accommo- 
dation. The difficultics brought to the notice of the President 
were not mere matters of disagreement on points of educational 
theory, but questions of the physical well-being of large numbers 
of children, of accommodation inadequate to meet the growth 
of numbers, of unemployment of juveniles, of high education 
rates in areas suffering from serious industrial depression. In 
Abertillery where the Ministry of Health has placed a trium- 
virate, known locally as ‘‘ The Big Three’’ in charge in place 
of the Local Authority, proposals for economy include a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the salaries of teachers and the discontinuance 
of sick pay for teachers. In the Rhondda questions of feeding 
children and providing them with boots are urgent. 

* * * 


GEOMETRY OLD AND NEw.—For more than two thousand 
years, the “ Elements of Euclid ”' continued in use as a text-book 
practically unchanged—probably a unique record. In the 
middle of last century the idea gained ground that Euclid was 
too difficult for the average schoolboy, and various syllabuses 
ard text-books have been produced with the view of setting out 
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a logical course of geometry which would be more readily 
assimilated. Thus the pendulum started to swing and is even 
now on its way. Sir Thomas Heath, the distinguished historian 
of mathematics, contributes an article to the January issue of 
The Nineteenth Century, under the title “ Geometry Old and 
New,” summarizing his views on the subject. He traces 
geometry back to its beginnings with the Greeks. Mensuration 
rules of a practical character were evolved by the Egyptians, 
but it was the Greeks who first used geometry theoretically. 
The Pythagoreans developed the subject systematically, and 
built up a logical sequence of propositions. All earlier text-books 
were, however, superseded by the Elements of Euclid, who 
founded a school] at Alexandria about 300 B.c. Greek views on 
geometry as a school subject were as mixed as our own, but a 
moderate view was that it trains the mind to appreciate and 
possibly to construct a logical argument. Granting this, where 
do modern text-books on geometry stand ? Sir Thomas Heath 
thinks that the present lack of a system receiving general accept- 
ance is leading to a chaotic state of affairs, and states that manv, 
“and indeed most people with any historic sense,” would 
prefer a return to the original Euclid. 
* * e 

EvoLUTION.—We referred in our February issue (p. 150) to 
an article by Dr. J. A. Fleming entitled ‘‘ Truth and Error in 
the Doctrine of Evolution ” which appeared in the January issue 
of The Nineteenth Century. In the February issue of the same 
periodical, Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., replies to Dr. Fleming and 
also to an article by Mr. George H. Bonner (ibid, November, 
1927). Sir Arthur Keith is the distinguished Hunterian professor 
and conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and is well known among scientific workers for his researches on 
comparative anatomy and on the ancestry of man; last Sep- 
tember he became known to a far wider circle by reason of his 
presidential address delivered at the Leeds meeting of the British 
Association on “ Darwin’s Theory of Man’s Descent as it Stands 
To-Day."’ This address led to much correspondence in the daily 
press, and was perhaps responsible for the articles by Dr. Fleming 
and Mr. Bonner referred to above, showing that there is still a 
section of public opinion in Great Britain which finds dithculty 
in accepting the findings of anatomists, biologists generally, and 
anthropologists, on the problem of the origin of the human 
species. However, before setting out to defend the theory of 
evolution and more definitely ‘to refute the arguments of Dr. 
Fleming and Mr. Bonner, Sir Arthur Keith makes an important 
statement which is worth careful consideration : ‘‘ In all articles 
written to defend religion from science,” he savs, ‘“‘ there is an 
underlying presumption fhat the modern Darwinist is impelled 
by an anti-religious motive... to prove that the Biblical 
account of creation is untrue. Such is not the case; men like 
myself pursue our inquiries into the workings of the human body 
with a single aim—so to understand it that we may help the 
more to free it from the disasters of disease.” This emphatic 
statement is timely, and should allay the fears of many of the 
‘““ weaker brethren ’’ on the subject of evolution. 


Varia 


The Spring Term issue of Child Life contains an article, 
“ England’s Educational Debt to Froebel,” by T. Raymont, 
formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 

* $ * 


Messrs. T. Murby &Co., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4, have issued 
new lists of scientific books, specimens and books for teachers of 
geography, and books on religious instruction. 

* 2 * 


Miss L. M. Seckler, University of Birmingham, has been 
awarded the Cecil Peace Prize of {100 for an essay on “ The 
Causes for the Failure of Attempts at International Disarmament 
between 1815 and 1914.” 

$ $ 

By permission of Mr. R. D'Oyly Carte, the Birkbeck College 
(University of London) Amateur Operatic Society, will present 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Mikado,” on March 8, 9, and Io, at 


8 p.m. 
s * * 


Prof. MacBride will open a discussion on “ Segregation and 
Sterilization,” at the Eugenics Society at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, on March 28, at 8 p.m. All interested are invited to 
attend. i à 


We have received from Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30 Bedford 
Square, London, a list of books to be published during the spring, 
including novels by H. G. Wells, Sinclair Lewis, and Samuel 
Butler. 


Lovers of Kipling will welcome the news in the Announcement 
List issued by Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., LtD., of “ A Book 
of Words,”’ consisting of selections from addresses delivered by 
Rudyard Kipling during the past twenty years. Of general 
interest to teachers is the information that new editions of 
Preston’s “ Heat ’’ and “ Light” and of Parker and Haswell’s 
“ Textbook of Zoology '’ are being issued. 

* * * 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1, has issued a pamphlet entitled “ Training 
Electrical Engineers '’ describing the facilities it offers for this 
purpose. The complete course of training consists of one year 
in the College, one year at a works, a further year in College, and 
a final year at a works. About 150 well-known engineering com- 
panies are affiliated to the College for the purpose of passing 
students through a course of practical works training. 

+ * * 


The Committee of the London and National Society for 
Women’s Service, 35 Marsham Street, Westminster, has published 
a sixth edition of the pamphlet, ‘‘ Memorandum on Openings 
and Training for Women ” (price 6d.). This supplies most useful 
information indicating the approximate cost and length of 
training required in a number of occupations. The Committee 
also offers to provide speakers, without fee, to address meetings 
on the subject at schools, colleges, and societies. 

(Continued on page 222) 
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LANTERN SLIDES 


in every branch of Natural History. 


Catalogue EF, 100 pp., post free, comprising Botany in all 
departments, Zoology, Birds, Insects, Pond Life, Marine Life, 
Geology, Astronomy, &c. 


Slides made to order from Customers’ originals. Best work, 
prompt delivery, reasonable charges. 


LANTERNS, EPIDIASCOPES, and ALL ACCESSORIES. 
Catalogue Fr, post free. 
FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (‘URN criy’), MANCHESTER 


Binding Cases 


FOR 
“The Journal of Education and 
School World ” 

1927 (Jan. to Dec.),.1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4s. od. 
each; 1922, I92I, 1920, I9I9, or 1918, 2s. 6d. 
each ; 1917 and previous years, Is. 6d. each. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


35th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements | 


of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 


the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the | 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of | 


Teachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
or Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 


Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 
Subjects : 


Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Out-door and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full Particulars on application 


cEO. M. HAMMER « oo. in, 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS Pirrosts 
MEMORIALS EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
PARTITIONING FIXED AND FOLDING 


METAL AND STONE 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


| By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
| other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
| the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
| one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
| Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
| Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 

Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., have issued in handy 
form a complete list of The Teaching of English Series ; 
general editor, Sir Thomas Newbolt. The list comprises three 
divisions, Preparatory Literature, price 1s. 3d.; Junior Litera- 
ture, price 1s. 6d. ; and Senior Literature, price 1s. gd. 

* 2 * 

The International Bureau of Education (4 Ch. Bonnet, Geneva, 
Switzerland) is about to publish a full report in French of its 
conference held at Prague, in April, 1927, on Peace through the 
School, together with a bibhography of the best modern text- 
books in history, geography, and civics. The bibliography is pub- 
lished in French, German, or English, and the two publications 
may be had from the International Bureau of Education (price, 
Report and Bibliography together, 2s., Bibliography alone, Is). 

* * * 


Among the many attractive volumes which are being pub- 
lished in the first half of this vear by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITY PREsS, it is difficult to select two or three for mention. 
Science teachers will certainly welcome a book on the new 
quantum mechanics by Mr. G. Birtwistle, and also a substantial 
work on astronomy and cosmogony by Dr. J. H. Jeans; a 
collection of the late Dr. William Bateson’s papers, t'e second 
volume of Sir Napier Shaw’s “ Manual of Meteorology,” and 
“ English Parliaments in the Seventeenth Century ” by Dr. 
J. R. Tanner, are also announced. 
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The Spring List issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., 
announces the publication of “ A Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs ” (2 vols.) and a copyright edition of ‘‘ The Origin of 
Species ’’ embodying Darwin's final revision and an introduction 
by Sir Arthur Keith on the history of the work and its position 
to-day. 


2 2 * 


The Board of Education announces arrangements to hold 
short courses for teachers in rural elementary schools in the 
summer. These include: English, Geography, Mathematics, 
Music, and Art, at Oxford, July 7-21; History, at Cambridge, 
July 7-21; and Rural Science, at Cambridge, July 14-28. 
(Form 105b U.) 


Ł 2 


An interesting little theorem in mensuration in the Lent term 
issue of Faraday House Journal is worth quotation. It is as 
follows: The volumes of similar solids are directly propor- 
tional to the cubes of their similar sides; for example, two 
similar statues, 3 ft. and 5 ft. high respectively, have volumes 
in the ratio of 33 to 53. Arithmetical theorems connecting cubes 
of numbers afford interesting mensuration problems ; thus 93= 
8§ 4.63413 shows that the volume of a sphere of radius 9g is 
equal to the sum of the volumes of cubes with radii 8, 6, and 1 
respectively, and so on. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


TRANSVAAL 

A correspondent writes from Pretoria: “ There is evidence of 
an intention on the part of the Government 
iA materially to reduce the already diminished 
assistance granted to university institutions. 
The fact that the so-called technical colleges now fall under the 
control of the Union Education Department instead of the 
Provincial Education Department has focussed attention on the 
grants to universities, and the Minister seems unable to persuade 
the Cabinet of the need for a greatly increased vote. The 
influence of the Labour Party may possibly account for the 
increased activity in vocational training, but although nobody 
questions the wisdom of this development, there is an imminent 
danger of university education being seriously interfered with. 
We are still awaiting the report of the Commission which has 
been going into the question of the delimitation of functions of 
the two types of institutions. The Commission, however, has 
not allowed all those interested to give evidence, and, rightly 
or wrongly, it is suspected that their minds have been more or 
less made up for some time. The latest move on the part of the 
Minister is a notification of intention to alter the regulations 
governing grants-in-aid so as to reduce the maximum increase 
in any one year to one-twentieth of the grant of the preceding 
year instead of one-tenth, and to make the changed regulations 
operative immediately, although the university institutions will 
all have drawn up their estimates and determined their policy 
for the coming year. In some cases, indeed, new appointments 
have actually been made. If this regulation is accepted it will 
be the first time that a reduction of this kind has been put into 
effect without due warning. Bursary grants from the Govern- 
ment have also been drastically reduced, in most cases by a 

50 per cent cut.” 


PALESTINE 


The Annual Report (Jerusalem, 1927) of the Department of 
Education speaks of steady progress in all 

The oros fields—Moslem, Jewish, and Christian. The 
total number of children at school is about 

65,000, of whom a third are girls. Of this total 17,000 Moslem, 
and 2,000 Christian, are in Government schools. The non- 
Government schools account for the rest—more than 26,000 
Jewish, some 15,000 Christian, and nearly 4,000 Moslem. The 
regulations for the opening and registering of these “ private ” 
schools have of late been more rigidly enforced—with marked 
effect on sanitation! Among other consequences are a notable 
increase of grants-in-aid (for which registered schools alone are 
eligible) and a much closer co-operation (long greatly desired) 
between “ the official and non-official elements of the educa- 
tional world.” The two elementary training colleges (men’s and 
women’s) “show steady development.” So does technical 
education. We note that teachers from Samaria and Galilee 
attended courses in bookbinding and broom-making in Jerusa- 
lem, and that there is a school of weaving in Bethlehem. An 
Appendix dealing with Female Education, reprinted from The 


Palestine Bulletin, was summarized in this column in September 
last. Other homely details—matriculation, school certificate, 
football matches, athletic sports, scouts, guides and arbor days— 
seem to bring much nearer this hallowed land. 


MALAY FEDERATED STATES 


The Annual Report of the Director of Education (issued August, 
1927) calls attention on the first page to the 
liberality of the grants-in-aid to the mission 
schools—“‘ the Government defraving the 
difference between income and expenditure.” The opening of 
the first trade school is referred to as “ the most interesting 
event ” of the year, but a little later there follows a qualifving 
note: “The cry in Malaya for more vocational instruction 
entirely disregards the fact that our schools are too vocational 
already, and are not promoting genuine culture. Much political 
and moral harm have resulted in the world from the neglect 
of educationists to keep always in view the eternal values of 
truth, goodness, and beautv.’’ A scheme for agricultural schools 
is under consideration. And a school health-campaign is on foot 
—especially against malaria. There is as yet no university, but 
King Edward VII's College of Medicine, in Singapore, and 
Rattles College (now under extension) provide facilities for 
higher education. We note an “ oral English ” examination, and 
special local modifications for the Cambridge School Certificate. 

The Government vernacular schools (all free) cater for about 
30,000 pupils (three thousand girls). In one 


General. 


See of the States some 500 tirls are in boys’ 
schools. Everywhere qualified mistresses are 
scarce. A training college exists with 300 native students 


(number of women not given) in which spectal attention is 
given to the Malay language, literature, and history, as well 
as to the traditional handicraft—basketry. Other special 
features are “a littie music,” a debating society, a college 
magazine, a cinema, and the ordinary sports. 

The vernacular schools are largely maintained by the Chinese 
community itself, but they are subject to 
inspection, and receive certain grants-in-aid— 
including some two thousand free season 
ticke‘'s. Although there are only about three hundred of these 
schools (with 17,000 pupils, boys and girls) nearly eighty new 
ones were “‘ registered ”? last year, and nearly sixty old ones 
(three on sanitary grounds) were “‘ struck off the list as defunct.’”’ 
It seems a disproportionate turnover, but is perhaps partly 
accounted for by the fact that the schools fall into five groups : 
public, mission, night, private (modern) and private (old style), 
the first and last being each twice as numerous as the other 
three put together. The education is “ chiefly literary,” but 
little progress has been made with the preparation of suitable 
text-books. There is a little handwork, and here and there a 
commercial class, but no attempt to give any technical or 
agricultural education. ‘‘ Efficiency and progress are hindered ” 
(comments the Report) ‘‘ by the large number of small schools, the 
methods of recruiting teachers, and the absence of any prospects 
or security of tenure for the teachers when recruited.” 


Chinese 
Education. 
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The First School Examination : 
Some Observations and a Suggestion 


Those who read the March issue of this Journal need 
not be told what were—and for the matter of that still 
are—the proposals put forward, all but unanimously, by 
the Headmistresses’ Association for the reform of the 
First School Examination ; for the benefit of those who 
stiil may like to have the accuracy of their memories 
confirmed, we repeat the text of the Headmistresses’ 
resolutions. 

1. A Pass in Group I together with a Pass in two out 
of the three remaining Groups, II, III, IV, shall con- 
stitute a pass in the examination. 

2. In all First School Examinations, Group IV shall 
include music, art, needlework, cookery, carpentry, 
and metal work. The major premise of the Head- 
mistresses’ argument comes from the report of the 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council for 1924-5— 
‘The main purpose of the First Examination being to 
supply an adequate test of the work of the average 
candidate from the average school at about the age of 
16”; and for the moment it may be left at that. 

Let us now consider what has happened, and what 
the situation now appears to be. The proposals were 
defended with great ability before the Schools Ex- 
aminations Council by a deputation consisting of 
Miss Brock, Miss Fanner, and Miss Gwatkin, and led 
by Miss Brock, of whom it is relevant to remind our- 
selves that she is not only a distinguished classical 
scholar, but also famous for her success in teaching Greek 
to girls who live in Camberwell, where Greek is certainly 


not indigenous. The deputation were asked whether 
they meant that a pupil should be able to get a certi- 
ficate on English, geography, cookery, needlework, 
and music (this may not be the exact list, but it does not 
matter) ; since that was just what they had said, they 
naturally replied that that was what they meant. They 
were asked whether their proposals were intended to 
apply to girls only ; the reply, obvious to those who had 
followed the argument, was that they were not; this, 
however, did not imply that the Headmistresses were 
assuming responsibility for what those who taught boys 
might think about it all. 

The Council naturally desired to know what the other 
associations of secondary teachers thought; and the 
fun then began. The Headmasters’ Conference, in the 
spirit of cautious reasonableness, or reasonable caution, 
which commonly distinguishes the pronouncements of 
that body, said in effect that they preferred stare super 
antiquas vias, but did not see why girls should not walk 
on the grass; the Assistant Mistresses agreed with the 
Headmistresses, the Assistant Masters were inclined to 
rely on the blessed word compensation, the Headmasters’ 
Association in January last split neatly into two almost 
equal parts, the part supporting the Headmistresses 
being slightly the larger of the two. These episodes, 
with their proper choral interludes, bring us to the end 
of the second act. The Headmasters’ Association may 
even be said to have contributed a mrepirérera to the 
play. 

The next act begins with the appearance, not wholly 
unexpected, of anew actor. The Schools Examinations 
Council felt obliged at this point to consult the Board of 
Education : the Board of Education accordingly donned 
its best mask and buskins, and delivered itself at some 
length upon the situation. In other words, the Board 
wrote a nice long letter, which was communicated to the 
associations concerned; of the contents of that letter, 
for a sacred reason, as Herodotus put it, nothing shall 
be said except that it suggested the possibility of two 
concessions, neither of which would satisfy the party 
of reform: and apart from these concessions intimated 
that the way was comfortably blocked until the coming 
of the Coquecigrues, which are expected to arrive about 
the time that the recommendations of the Hadow 
Committee are put into practice. ‘“‘ And that,” said 
John, “is that.” The action being for the moment 
suspended, it may be well to take stock of the situation. 
The fears of those who are opposed to the Headmis- 
tresses’ proposals may be illustrated by a story which 
happens to be true. There is in one of the United States 
of America a university which owes its existence to the 
magnificent determination of the late Mr. Booker 
Washington to secure the highest possible standard of 
education for negroes. A lady of that race, who had 
graduated as a Bachelor of Arts in this university, 
applied for a responsible post. She was asked whether 
she considered herself competent to carry out the 
various activities belonging to the position: one after 
the other, these activities were found to be quite beyond 
her: some surprise was expressed at this revelation, 
seeing that she held the B.A. degree. “ Ah! yes,” she 
said, “ but my subjects were hemstitching and vocal 
art.” An alarming story, no doubt; and yet, without 
knowing what was the syllabus in hemstitching and vocal 
art prescribed by the university, what was the standard 
required of the candidate for a degree in those subjects, 
what was the nature and standard of the preliminary 
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course of education required before admission to the 
intensive study of hemstitching and vocal art, it is 
not so easy to be sure that the case is any more alarming 
than those of aspirants for all sorts of positions in this 
country at the present time, who, like the Wandering 
Scholars of the Middle Ages, have believed that a Bachelor 
of Arts could always find a job. And they do find 
them, sometimes upon scarcely more relevant quali- 
fications than those of the lady in the story, who if we 
remember rightly, desired to direct a hostel. Even 
educational appointments—but mon ragionam di lor: 
the story has its moral, apart from controversy, for those 
who are concerned with making examinations serve the 
cause of education and not letting education wait upon 
examinations. 

No doubt it has several morals: but one it has upon 
which both sides must agree, that in an examination 
system things should so far as possible be what they 
seem. This is surely the central principle round which 
the fears of conservatives and the hopes of innovators 
are perpetually chasing each other ; the question at the 
back of all our minds is : Can we devise an examination 
system through which we can assure ourselves that all 
those whom we present with certificates have had an 
equivalent education and have acquitted themselves 
with equivalent credit ? At once another question asks 
itself, without waiting to be asked: “ Equivalent in 
what ? ”—not to mention the further question, of con- 
siderable practical importance : “ Equivalent for what ? ” 
The first question is an educational question, and the 
answer to it is, “ Equivalent in terms of mental com- 
petence.” : the second is a vocational question, and the 
answer is, “ Equivalent wherever and so far as mental 
competence apart from special qualifications is looked 
for.” The thing can be done only if we are determined 
to fit the curriculum to the pupil, to fit the examination 
to the curriculum, and to demonstrate to the public 
that we know what we are about. But in one particular 
the major premise of the Headmistresses’ argument will 
have to be amended, as indeed they would be the first 
to desire to amend it: that wretched word “ average ” 
will not do at all. 


There is no such thing as an average pupil or an 
average school in any useful sense. What is meant, or 
ought to be meant, by the sentence taken from the 
1924-5 report of the Schools Examinations Council is 
that the examination should be such that most of the 
pupils in most of the schools that provide secondary 
education can be expected to pass it. 

Well, the way for the Headmistresses’ proposals being 
apparently blocked, is there any other way that is at all 
promising ? There is at least a suggestion worth thinking 
about, which has been seriously made and ought to be 
seriously discussed. The suggestion that there should 
be different certificates for boys and girls leads nowhere ; 
the present suggestion is that for boys and girls alike 
there should be not two examinations, but two 
certificates, one to be awarded on the old lines, 
that is to say, wholly or mainly on the first three 
groups; the other, with a distinguishing name, to 
be awarded on any five subjects to be chosen from 
among those included in the four groups. That is the 
main point, that we should have a group certificate and 
a subject certificate ; whether any one subject should 
be compulsory for the subject certificate is matter for 
argument: it scarcely needs argument to show that 
before such a certificate were instituted, Group IV would 
have to be severely reviewed. At present the number of 
subjects recognized in Group IV varies from two to 
ten, according to the taste of the several examining 
bodies ; it ought to be possible, not to make Group IV 
a homogeneous group such as the other three profess to 
be, but to make such conditions as to the character of 
any subject proposed for admission to it, and the quality 
of the syllabus, as would ensure that the subject certi- 
ficate could be regarded as a certificate of secondary 
education appropriate to this particular stage. How the 
adoption of this suggestion would work in with another 
new proposal, the proposal for an alternative kind of 
Higher Certificate awarded on less specialized and 
less exacting conditions than the present Higher 
Certificate, cannot be considered here: at any rate, 
the stage appears to be set for something fresh, and the 
dénouement will be eagerly awaited. 


Occasional Notes 


HE condition of rural life in England is an ever- 
present problem. The year before last Mr. 
Robertson Scott produced a book (reviewed at the 
time in our columns) entitled, with 
mingled touches of the melancholy and 
the picturesque, “ The Dying Peasant.” 
The “ peasant ?” as England once knew him cannot be 
restored to life. But in the interests of national pros- 
perity the rural worker must live, and live more abun- 
dantly. It is becoming more clearly recognized also 
that the tide of migration to the towns depends, not 
only upon the conditions that prevail among the men 
and boys who work on farms, but at least as much, and 
perhaps more, upon the women and girls who, either 
independently, or else co-operatively in virtue of their 
position in rural homes, are also engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. A sub-committee of the inter-departmental 
committee of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Board 
of Education has been at work on the subject of “ The 
Practical Education of Women for Rural Life,” and the 
report of the sub-committee has just been issued. The 


The Country 
Women : 


recommendations to local education authorities re- 
lating to educational opportunities for adult women, for 
girls who have just completed the elementary school 
course, and for girls in country schools, are compre- 
hensive and are, no doubt, based upon carefully sifted 
knowledge of the facts. The references in the report 
to the question of the training of teachers for rural 
schools call for more detailed comment. 


HE decision of the Board of Education, as indicated 

in Circular 1394, to set up a new examination in 

1929 for rural pupil teachers, has called forth a certain 
Kual Pasii amount of adverse comment. It will 
Teachers. be remembered that in Circular 1372, 
issued in December, 1925, the Board 
announced that the preliminary examination for the 
certificate would not be held again after 1928, and 
promised to consider whether special arrangements 
would be needed after that year to meet the case of any 
pupil teachers for whom a first examination approved 
for secondary schools would not be suitable. The sub- 
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ject was referred to the departmental committee 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, and arrange- 
ments have been made for a new examination to be held 
in 1929, based on a syllabus which has been framed by 
the committee. It is worthy of note that while the 
syllabuses and examination papers in English, history, 
geography, a second language and drawing will be those 
for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate examina- 
tion, the syllabuses and papers in elementary mathe- 
matics, natural science, and music, will not be those for 
the School Certificate examinations. The intention 
seems to be to set easier papers in these subjects. Candi- 
dates who pass the examination as a whole will be 
regarded as qualified for admission to a training college 
or for recognition as uncertificated teachers. A further 
clause lays it down that a candidate will not be able to 
enter more than once after reaching the age of 27 years. 
Cee is directed against the scheme on the 
ground that a new examination is unnecessary, 
since it would be perfectly possible to make modifica- 
tions in the First School Examination 
Meened 9 inorder to render it suitable for the pur- 
pose. The Association of Headmis- 
tresses strongly condemns the proposal, and its protest 
has already been endorsed by the Assistant Masters’ 
Association. The strong probability is that all the 
four secondary associations will be found in agreement 
on this subject. The matter is of great interest, and in 
leading articles last month and this we urge reform 
of the First School Examination in order to make 
it a suitable leaving examination for pupils under- 
going all types of secondary education. We think it 
would be a profound mistake to let the idea get abroad 
that persons are being admitted to the teaching pro- 
fession who are incapable of passing the First School 
Examination, and we are afraid this is what will happen 
if what may be described as a soft option is allowed. 
We hope that the time is not far distant when the 
standard of entry for the profession will be higher than 
it is at present, and when uncertificated teachers will 
cease to be employed. Those already in the profession 
should, of course, be allowed to finish their course, 
but our view is that no more should be permitted to 
enter. We trust that a further consideration of the 
matter will take place, and that full weight will be given 
to the views of the secondary associations. 


E have received the first two numbers (December, 
1927, and January, 1928) of the News Bulletin 

of the World Federation of Educational Associations, a 
body to. whose existence and activities 
we gladly directed attention on a former 
occasion. The object of the News 
Bulletin is to keep the constituent 
members of the Federation informed upon important 
business transacted by the Board of Directors and others, 
and to answer inquiries made by members. The Bulletin, 
it is hoped, will also prove a valuable means of en- 
couraging exchange of teachers, of stimulating closer 
co-operation among teachers, and of promoting the ideals 
of peace and international friendship for which the 
Federation stands. There can be little doubt that, as 
education is the greatest constructive force within the 
limits of any one country, so it may hold within itself 
the most powerful and abiding promise of brotherly 
relations between civilized peoples. The rock upon 


Worid Federation 
of Educational 
Associations. 


which international friendship meets with disaster 
is simply or chiefly ignorance—ignorance of one another's 
traditions and aspirations and mentality. So we wish 
all possible success to the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, and in particular to its biennial 
Conference to be held at Geneva in 1929. 7 


T University of London Commissioners appointed 
under the Act of 1926 has published the second 
draft of the proposed Statutes for the University. Some 
obvious defects in the first draft have 


eee been remedied, but, in addition, several 
Stata. new provisions and even far-reaching 


changes of policy have been introduced. 
London is always peculiar and the constitution of its 
University presents a baffling problem. As we have 
consistently argued against the principle of college 
representation on the Senate, we note with interest that. 
this principle has been completely abrogated. Instead, 
the heads of nine named colleges and the deans of two 
medical schools to be selected are to be appointed to the 
Senate as official members. As such, they should con- 
tribute a valuable element on account of their special 
knowledge and experience. Attention has also been given 
to our suggestion in regard to fixing the responsibility 
for appointments and dismissals of university teachers 
definitely on the Senate ; but the power to grant degrees, 
perhaps the most characteristic work of a university, 
is not definitely fixed by the draft Statutes. Specially 
welcome is the recognition given to research, for there 
can be no doubt that in the universities of the future the 
promotion of research of all kinds will take a high place, 
possibly the highest place, in their activities. We hope to 
deal more fully with the whole question in our next issue. 


= TPE are 13,000 members of the Convocation of 

London University. There ought to be 34,500,” 
says the University Correspondent. Modest as is the fee 
of £1 which the University requires 
a graduate to pay for life-membership 
of Convocation, in relation to the 
privileges membership confers, in- 
cluding a vote in the Parliamentary election and in the 
election of members of the Senate, the corresponding 
annual income must be substantial, and it is surprising 
that its affairs are not conducted with greater dignity. 
No adequate accommodation is available for its work 
at the University headquarters, the salary of its clerk 
is a mere pittance, and no minutes of its proceedings are 
issued to members. Nor is any assistance offered to 
candidates for election to the Senate in the way of 
addressing of envelopes and postage,. Nevertheless, 
the University Correspondent, to which we are accus- 
tomed to look for important pronouncements on 
University politics, does well to expatiate on the services 
which Convocation has been able to render to the 
University, not least important of which are its repre- 
sentations to the Commissioners on the new draft 
Statutes for the University. 


Convocation of 
London 
University. 


T geographical basis or ‘“‘ provincialization ” is to 
be the basis of the division of training colleges into 

eleven groups, upon which the Board of Education is 
at present engaged. - The object in 

Training Colleges view is to link the training colleges 

` to universities for purposes of ex- 
amination and, to a limited extent, of supervision. 
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The experience of the universities will be of value 
in the technique of the examinations, in fixing 
educational standards, and in securing the co-operation 
of the teachers of training colleges and universities. In 
London the group is to consist of twenty-two training 
colleges, and a scheme has been approved by the Senate 
of the University for a period of five years. We regret 
it has not been found possible to relieve the students of 
any contribution to the cost of examination. A payment, 
of £2 10s. as an examination fee will in many cases prove 
a severe tax. One is reminded of schoolboys some 
centuries ago who were required to provide the birches 
used by their preceptors. 


E Government proposes to carry out on the most 
generous lines the pledges given in regard to the 
equal suffrage of men and women. As the Prime Minister 
recalled in his speech in the Queen's 
Equal Suffrage: Hall, the movement for woman suffrage 
goes back a long way—for at least 
sixty years, when John Stuart Mill moved a Franchise 
Bill in the House of Commons to omit the word “ men ” 
and insert the word “ persons.” This year we are to 
celebrate the golden jubilee of Mill’s suggestion by the 
simple expedient of adopting it. The Prime Minister 
disclaimed the Apocalyptic view. We, you and I, 
brother and sister, can make or mar the future. “I 
have faith,” said the Prime Minister, “‘ in a free demo- 
cracy.” That faith we must try to share. As Meredith 
suggested in one of his letters, one must try to estimate 
the powers women may display under better training, 
“and how an enlargement of their understandings will 
affect the great question.” And we must take into 
account ‘the contractions of their understandings 
caused by an exclusive devotion to Maternity and 
Domesticity . . . ” 


|F we are under no obligation to discuss the political 

aspects of equal suffrage, it is our duty to point 
out and to emphasize its educational aspects. Can 
we any longer watch with equanimity 
the spectacle of hundreds of young 
women being turned away from our 
places of higher education ? The task of “ educating our 
masters ” enjoined by Robert Lowe may have been 
imperfectly performed. Let us attempt with even 
greater determination the task of “ educating our 
mistresses.” For the appeal, as the Prime Minister 
said, is to the young generation, to those “ full of 
vigour, faith, and hope who are going forward to improve 
the good work their elders have done.” The army is 
there, willing to be trained, willing to be led ; and the 
call is for teachers and leaders, for schools and colleges, 
for a fair field in our industries and professions, for 
oblivion to old jealousies and rivalries. No one can 
foresee the fruit, political, social, educational,industrial, 
of the seed we are planting; but it can be said with 
confidence that the planting thereof will make the year 
1928 memorable in our annals. 


And Educational 
Aspects. 


[~ our last issue we offered a brief comment upon the 

scheme of teacher-training recently advocated by 
Mr. A. R. Pickles. The subject is so important and 
-indeed urgent, and the scheme presents 
so many debatable features, that some 
further comment is desirable. The 
essential weakness of the scheme is the proposal to take 
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a boy (or girl) of 17 or 18 from the secondary school and 
to pitchfork him (or her) straight into the position of a 
responsible teacher of uncertificated grade. Is not this 
our old friend the pupil teacher back again in another 
guise ? Has Mr. Pickles really envisaged teaching as a 
profession, rather than as a sort of skilled or semi- 
skilled craft, the tricks of which have to be picked up 
in a boy’s or a girl’s teens ? And is it a true conception 
of any teacher’s equipment to say that his “ academic ” 
course, his studies in English literature for example, 
are to terminate at the secondary school stage? By 
such means we may turn out teachers skilled in a 
restricted sense, but what sort of men and women shall 
we be turning out ?—a much more important problem. 
We prefer the view that teaching is not a job for the 
adolescent, and that certain distinguished individuals 
have come to the front, not because they were once 
pupil teachers, but distinctly in spite of that limiting 
and narrowing experience. 


D our judgment Mr. Pickles was far more at home, 
and far more helpful when he contributed to our 


contemporary, The Local Government Service, an 

article containing advice to persons 

Educational who hold junior posts in education 
Administration ; ; 

as a Career, Offices, and who aspire to higher posts 


later on. He shows how varied are the 
avenues to success, how human even administrative 
work may be, and what a strong appeal it may make, 
at any rate to certain types of mind. He also offers 
sage counsel, making it clear that no native ability can 
make hard work superfludus. One thing that strikes us 
is that in this country a systematic training for educa- 
tional administration is a thing unknown. The young 
official has to pick up everything as he goes along. 
Experience is the only teacher—but does not experience 
exact high fees? A visit to Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, not to speak of other great American 
institutions, reveals a widely different provision. Part 
of the difference may be due to the almost magical 
growth of great cities in America, necessitating a scien- 
tific study of the problems of administration. The dis- 
quieting fact is that, if Australians, for example, want 
to make a serious study of those problems, they are 
obliged to go to America. They cannot find what they 
want in England. 


T proposals made last November by the Scottish 

Education Department for the amendment of the 
Minimum National Scales of I919g provoked strong 
resentment among teachers of all 


ls grades. The secondary school teachers 
Soar: most directly affected objected to 


minima much below the level of actual 
salaries paid by the best authorities. Some of the 
elementary school teachers were disappointed that 
when the salary question had been re-opened nothing 
had been done to remove the anomalies and hardships 
of the original basic scales. So far as the secondary 
school teachers are concerned the new minute issued 
by the Department makes handsome amends. The 
Association of Education Authorities and the Educa- 
tional Institute certainly made Sir George Mac- 
Donald’s task easy by preparing agreed sca'es for the 
various groups of secondary teachers, but as the agreed 
scales were much more favourable to the teachers (and 
therefore more costly) it was by no means a foregone 
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conclusion that they would be accepted. However, they 
have been accepted practically unchanged, and every- 
body concerned except some of the more economical 
authorities, 1s well pleased. 


MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment of a 
Scottish National Council for Research in Educa- 


tion. Since 1919 the Educational Institute has been 

carrying on research work and a num- 

Scottish ber of important inquiries have been 

Peete reported from time to time in the 
ouncil for ; ; 

Educational columns of the Scottssh Educational 

Research: Journal, the most recent being an in- 


terest.ng investigation of the value of 
intelligence tests at the leaving certificate stage. Apart 
from the actual contribution to knowledge made by the 
researches of the teachers’ committee, these investiga- 
tions have fostered the conviction that research is 
essential for educational progress and have prepared the 
way for a larger and more systematic effort of the kind 
now contemplated. The idea of a national Research 
Council seems to have come both to the Educational 
Institute and to the Association of Education Directors, 
and the invitation to confer with them on the matter, 
given to the Association of Education Authorities and 
to representatives of the universities and the training 
colleges, has met witha most favourable response. A con- 
stitution has been drawn up and is now being submitted 
to the parent bodies for consideration and approval, 
and it is hoped to have the Council in being and ready 
to begin work before the end of the year. The plan is 
that the Council should be merely a general directing 
body and that specific problems should be delegated to 
the appropriate sub-committees ; and in addition to the 
research undertaken by the Council itself, help will 
probably be forthcoming both in the way of subsidies 
and facilities for any investigator whose work gives 
promise of good results. Scotland is to be congratulated 
on the prospect of such happy co-ordination of effort 
for the advancement of educational science, on the part 
of all the institutions concerned. There is probably 
no other country in the world where teachers, education 
directors, education authorities, training colleges and 
universities could be got to co-operate in this fashion. 


A CRUCIAL question for the Scottish Research 
Council is that of finance. Unless there is forth- 
coming a reasonable amount of money, the Council 

cannot hope to effect much. The 


The Educa- report of a special committee of the 
nene i Council of the Educational Institute is 
Eko wman of significant in this connexion. The 

Education. Committee, which was appointed to 


survey the activities and expenditures 
of the Institute, recommended that the Institute should 
contribute a minimum of {500 per annum towards 
research in education, conducted by a council comprising 
representatives of as many institutions as possible, each 
contributing to the expenditure necessary for carrying 
on the Council. This means in effect that the teachers 
are willing to contribute to the work of a Research 
Council, but expect the education authorities to contri- 
bute also; and provided the Education Department 
gives the necessary sanction there is no reason to doubt 
that the obvious goodwill of the authorities will find 
expression in hard cash. A related recommendation of 
the Institute Committee was that grants should be 
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given towards the founding of chairs of education in the 
universities. This, it was pointed out, involved a 
change in the rules regulating the professional fund from 
which the money would have to come. The recom- 
mendation met with some criticism when submitted to 
the Council of the Institute, but was finally approved. 
The decision was a wise one. There is no better use 
to which the large unused resources of the professional 
fund could be put than to help with the institution of 
chairs of education in Aberdeen and Glasgow. 


A FEW years ago the Board of Education published 
a very interesting report on psychological tests, 
which was excellent in theory. The result was un- 
doubtedly to encourage the wider use of mental tests, 
eee Te by local education authorities. It 
in Practice: Was therefore interesting to hear from 
Mr. R. R. Dobson (headmaster, Chelten- 
ham Grammar School) at the British Psychological 
Society (Education Section) the other day that over 
sixty local education authorities have been using such 
tests for some time. The most practical result achieved 
so far is that nearly all medical officers of health use 
these tests before deciding on sending children to special 
schools. It is, of course, important that a child be 
tested by a reliable mental test before the decision is 
made that he or she is mentally backward or mentally 
defective ; but surely it is more important to discover 
by equally reliable means the bright and sound child. 
On this point Mr. Dobson’s investigation was not so 
clear and convincing. As ninety-four local education 
authorities took the trouble to reply to a questionnaire 
on the subject, a survey by the Board of Education on 
mental tests in practice would reveal some very useful 
information and might lead to a uniformity of test and 
procedure likely to be of great importance. 


BU this uniformity of test and procedure is regarded 

by critics of mental tests as a severe drawback. 
For example, the chief examiner to the London County 
Council, Mr. B. C. Wallis, maintains 
that what is needed in tests is not the 
“steadiness of uniformity but the 
multiplicity of opportunity.” The scholarship examina- 
tions give this multiplicity of opportunity, but the test 
of any system of examination is success, both in finding 
all the possible right children and in rejecting the wrong 
children. According to many reliable investigators of the 
problem the best candidates were not found by the old 
scholarship examinations. Do the mental tests find these 
candidates ? It is too early to answer definitely. But 
there is the most reliable evidence for finding an affirma- 
tive answer. In Kent, for example, where Mr. Bell has 
performed mental tests over a satisfactory period on 
nearly 2,000 children, he found that mental tests 
broadened the basis of selection; while in Bradford, 
where nearly 6,000 children were subjected to mental 
tests, the progress in secondary schools corresponded 
more with the results of these tests than with thi 
results of the scholastic (or scholarship) tests. Some 
means of collating and estimating these findings should 
be made. The future of mental tests would thus be 
assured. 


The Future of 
Mental Tests. 


To National Education Association, formed nearly 
forty years ago, held its annual meeting in 
January, and now publishes its report for the year 1927. 
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The primary object of the Association is ‘‘ to promote 
a system of national education which 


Dae deer shall be, in all its grades, efficient, 
Asseciation. progressive, and unsectarian, and shall 


be under popular control; and also 
to oppose all legislative and administrative proposals 
having a contrary tendency.” Probably there is no 
existing educational association which would not 
subscribe to the aims of efficiency and progressiveness, 
though different interpretations might be placed upon 
those very general terms. The really differentiating 
aim of the National Education Association is therefore 
a thoroughgoing undenominational system. It believes 
in, and works for, a system of education which shall be 
simply national, and which shall be under popular 
control. It therefore watches carefully any attempts, 
legislative or otherwise, to conserve or to extend the 
denominational principle, or to strengthen and entrench 
bureaucracy. In so far as the aims of the National 
Education Association are political, it would be contrary 
to the traditions of The Journal to express any opinion 
on them ; but in so far as they are directly educational 
we can certify that they make for efficiency and progress. 
The report, which may be obtained from Caxton House, 
for threepence, gives a useful summary of the problems 
which are at present uppermost in the minds of people 
who care about education. 


GIR STANLEY LEATHES writes with authority 
on the public services and their recruitment. In 
his articles published in The Cambridge Review, he 
admits a shortage of candidates for 
Ld aad many attractive appointments at home 
j and abroad. We note with interest 
his frank disclaimer that the public services cannot 
expect “ to get the cream of manhood from the English 
universities every year.” Canvassing reasons for the 
shortage, he instances small families—in consequence of 
which mothers are less willing to let their sons go to 
foreign parts—and the breach of continuity due to the 
War. Would it not be well if Sir Stanley Leathes would 
inquire whether the competitive examination system of 
selection is at all suitable to modern conditions ? We 
are amused by his admission that before the War the 
Indian Civil Service examination “did suit Oxford 
rather better than Cambridge.” This is King’s evidence 
of the imperfection of the system. Will he say whether 
the system is suitable in any sense to London, Man- 
chester, or Leeds ? 


eA HER are under a great debt to the physicians 

who occasionally come forward to discuss aspects 
of child life having an educational bearing. Sir Humphry 
Rolleston’s address to the Child Study 
Society on “Child Guidance” was 
compact of wisdom and sound advice. 
How useful it would be if teachers could occasionally 
examine their children through the kindly spectacles of 
the physician! “‘ Fidgetty—could do better ’’—the 
judgment will be quickly recognized—need imply no 
moral obliquity in the child, but merely the natural 
ills of adolescence. The results of such a judgment, 
however, may be tragic in forming an inferiority- 
complex in the child and giving needless worry to the 
parents. The sympathy which boys need, says this 
eminent physician, should not be withheld through fear 
of the sentimental and sloppy. Boys need plenty of 


A Physician en 
Schoolboys. 
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sleep, and lack of sleep is tantamount to overwork. 
Avoid excessive mental fatigue, which is more dangerous 
than physical fatigue, and let the diet include a liberal 
allowance of sugar, meat, and milk. 


COME interesting evidence on the mentality of bovs 

in relation to their future careers was given by 
Mr. C. H. Blakiston, headmaster of Lancing College, at 
a recent meeting of the Parents’ Associa- 
tion. One of the most important decisions 
in a boy's life is whether he is to proceed 
to a university. We are somewhat surprised to learn 
from Mr. Blakiston that the modern boy considers the 
university a waste of time. The boy’s view, he suggests, 
is that he ought to start his life-work at an earlier age 
than 22. He adds that some blame attaches to the 
‘* detached attitude ” of college tutors who seem “ not to 
concern themselves for undergraduates’ future careers.” 
Is not the explanation of this to be found in the many 
preoccupations of the tutor’s life and in the fact that the 
universities have set up efficient organizations to do 
this particular work ? There is no doubt some truth in 
Mr. Blakiston’s suggestion that young people to-day 
realize that the mere possession of wealth brings difh- 
culties and responsibilities rather than happiness, and 
in consequence there is a very strong urge towards 
public service. 


Careers for 
Boys. 


T sixth annual report (1926-27) of the Institute of 

Historical Research strikes a cheerful note. The 
settlement of the Bloomsbury site question has given the 
Institute a sense of security, and the 
consequent consciousness of stability 
has, on the one hand, encouraged it in 
adventure, and, on the other hand, 
stimulated the generosity of a number of discrimi- 
nating donors. The number of persons on the roll of 
the Institute has risen from 208 to 249 during the year ; 
the classes and seminars have increased from twenty- 
two to twenty-five ; the universities and colleges from 
which students have come to the Institute have risen 
from forty-seven to sixty-eight, while eleven of these 
universities and colleges have paid the fee required for 
formal affiliation. The library during the year has 
received from various sources gifts of no fewer than 2,200 
volumes, so that the total number of books on its 
shelves now reaches the impressive total of 31,350. The 
only aspect of the report which appears to its compilers 
unsatisfactory is the financial aspect. The Institute, 
of course, cannot pay its way ; and the problem of the 
expansion that the rapid growth of the library presents 
to the Senate of the University is one which raises in an 
acute form the question of the raising of funds. 


The institute 
ef Historical 
Research. 


R. LLOYD DUMAS, the London representative of 
important Australian newspapers, has raised in 

The Times the question of the adequacy and accuracy 
of the information concerning Australia 
contained in the various geographical 
text-books which the London County 
Council recognizes as suitable for use in London schools. 
Several officials have continued the campaign of criticism, 
and, of them, Mr. W. T. McCoy, Director of Education 
for South Australia, asserts that his experience of British 
children has convinced him that their knowledge of 
Australia is “‘ probably derived from 50-year-old 

(Continued on page 240) 
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THE ARGONAUTICA OF 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


BOOK III 
Edited, with an introduction and a 
commentary, by M. M. Gııuırs, M.A., 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Mr Gillies’ object has been to make 
Book III of the Argonautica accessible to 
students. The introduction includes a 
survey of contemporary Alexandrine 
Literature. Mr Gillies is a member of the 
staff of Liverpool University. 


THE HIPPIAS MAJOR 


Edited, with an introductory essay and a 
commentary, by DOROTHY TARRANT, M.A. 
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LITERATURE 


THE SOURCES OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Guide for Students by ARUNDELL 
EsDAILE, M.A. Sandars Lectures, 1926. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


Mr Esdaile, of the British Museum, de- 
livered the Sandars Lectures in biblio- 
graphy in 1926, and the present book is 
based upon them. His object is to help 
the student who is beginning research in 
English literature to find his way through 
the vast accumulations of bibliographical 
sources which confront him and toacquaint 
him with the standard catalogues and lists 
of books to which he will have need to 
refer. 
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text-books.” Complaints of this nature are unfair all 
round : to the teachers of the pupils, since the implication 
is that their knowledge is limited in the same degree; to 
the publishers of school books, since they are implicitly 
accused of ineptitude ; to the authors, since they might be 
assumed to know something about their subject; but 
most of all unfair to Mr. McCoy, and, perchance, his 
colleagues, since it implies a misunderstanding of what 
geography means, a parochialism of outlook which 
stultifies their aims, or, indeed, a recognition that their 
efforts to “ boost” their State fail because of their 
exaggerations. Geography means much more than a 
knowledge of facts, an acquisition of information ; it is 
not, for the geographer, a serious matter that his 
generalized statements refer to a period in the recent 
past—some of the changes of the immediate present are 
transient and of little account ; it is, however, a matter 
of moment that he should look at the world as a whole, 
and fit Queensland and the Empire into their due position. 


A GEOGRAPHER is peculiarly open to criticism ; 

if he write about Scotland some of his facts will 
be out-of-date even on the day of publication; he 
cannot know precisely the character 
of recent developments in industry 
because he cannot know the whole of 
industrial Scotland at first hand. If he write about 
Lancashire, when his life is passed in London, he must 
record his view of Lancashire from the outside. His 
knowledge is usually second-hand. So, also, is his 
knowledge of any of the great regions of the Empire ; 
he is obliged to rely, primarily, on the official publications, 
the year-books, and the advertising matter broadcast in 
the interests of immigration or of money-borrowing. 
He, therefore, receives facts which are already many 
months old and are often presented in a form which is 
of little use for geographical purposes. He interprets 
the facts in accordance with geographical principles and 
writes an account of Australia, for example, in which, 
on the day of publication, the “ facts ” are nearly two 
years out-of-date. Immediately the “ official ” wishes 
to dot the 1’s and cross the t’s, and condemns the book. 
What a chaos would arise if the Education Authority 
for Bedfordshire condemned a: text-book which failed 
to give an account of recent progress in Luton, yet 
Bedfordshire has well-nigh as great a population as 
Tasmania or Newfoundland. 


Principles and 
Progress. 


Rees from the problems inherently involved in the 
present position of financial stringency in the 
mining area of Wales—as is not unusual, professions of 
determination to economize in educa- 

ee tional expenditure are widespread in 
l county areas as the life of a County 

Council draws to a close—there are many matters of 
hot disputation in the Welsh educational forum at the 
moment. Possibly the most striking is the general and 
increasing tendency of local education authorities in 
industrial areas to call for the compulsory retirement of 
teachers at sixty years of age. This tendency has become 
so strong that the Glamorgan Education Authority has 
asked autonomous areas within its boundaries to confer 
with it on the matter, which has now assumed first-class 
importance, and may indeed assume the proportions 
of a casus belli in a very short time. When one notes 
that the high proportion of male certificated teachers in 
those areas, combined with a rather mechanical appli- 
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cation of the principle of promotion by seniority, is 
steadily pushing the age of promotion towards the 
fifties, it is reasonable to forecast that the whole question 
of promotion will soon become one of prime considera- 
tion as, indeed, it has already become in Cardiff. 


ip ae Cardiganshire Education Authority has been 
giving consideration to the question of the length 
of holidays in secondary schools. It has remitted to the 
governing bodies of such schools a 
polidan memorandum recommending that the 
; schools be open for at least 380 half- 
days in the year, thus allowing 140 half-days for holidays 
and bringing such schools more into line with elementary 
schools, which are open for 420 half-days in the year. 
A memorandum in reply by the head of one of the 
secondary schools points out that there was but little 
foundation for the belief that short holidays meant 
better work and long holidays worse work; he was 
convinced that thirty-nine weeks per year was the 
maximum amount of time a pupil (especially a girl 
pupil) should work at school, and he urged that the 
subject of fatigue in secondary schools should receive 
the attention of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education. 


R. PERCY E. WATKINS, Permanent Secretary 
of the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, recently gave an impressive review of the 
progress made in the provision of 
secondary education in Wales. The 
occasion was the opening of one of the 
new secondary schools in the industrial 
area of Carmarthenshire—a county 
which has embarked on substantial expenditure and 
reorganization in post-pnmary education in the last 
five years, and has lately opened two fine new 
secondary schools. Mr. Watkins pointed out that 
less than fifty years ago a Departmental Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the late Lord Aberdare 
—father of the Hon. W. N. Bruce, who has done so 
much for secondary and university education in Wales— 
was appointed to inquire into the conditions of inter- 
mediate and secondary education in Wales. Less than 
eight years later the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
was passed. In 1880 there were thirty intermediate or 
secondary schools with 1,800 pupils: to-day there are 
160 such schools with 40,000 pupils—a_ twenty-fold 
increase. The numbers still show a healthy tendency to 
increase. As a direct result of this, there has been a 
remarkable development of university and further 
education. From one small university college there has 
now developed a University of Wales with four university 
colleges, with about 3,000 intra-mural students and an 
equal body of extra-mural students whose contact with 
the university is steadily becoming closer and more 
sympathetic. There are seven training colleges for 
teachers, a national school of medicine, a fine system of 
mining education, and, now, a striking adventure in 
adult education in Coleg Harlech—a new type of 
residential training institution for adults. 


A Half-Century 
of Secondary 
Education in 

Wales. 


(F of the most striking features in the cultural life 

of Wales in recent years has been the contri- 

butions of the Welsh Department of the University, not 

only to the publication of Welsh texts, and to a 
(Continued on page 242) 
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quickening of interest in the language in the elementary 
A Great Welsh and secondary schools, but also to 

Dictionary. the establishment of high standards 
of literary form and a_ desirable 
uniformity of orthography. In Wales the University 
now moves towards the scope and influence of an 
academy of letters. Its two or three first-grade 
literary periodicals are either conducted or largely 
influenced by the staffs of the Welsh Departments 
or their students or ex-students; a 
Aberystwyth College has made a considerable con- 
tribution towards the examination of the problem of 
bilingualism which has inspired an important conference 
of European experts in the problem to be held on the 
Continent; its University Press Board is rapidly 
developing the machinery for the production, and the 
encouragement of production of Welsh books for 
educational institutions of all types. It is intended to 
publish shortly a Memorandum of Welsh Orthography, 
produced through the collaboration of the Welsh 
professors of university colleges. It is sufficient evidence 
of its importance to say that the distinguished Celtic 
scholar, Sir John Morris Jones, is its principal editor. 
Meanwhile, there is in preparation an authoritative Welsh 
Dict:onary on the lines of the New English Dictionary. 
In 1921 a board was set up to control an organ- 
ization for the systematic collection of material. 
Mr. Bodvan Anwyl, brother of the late Sir Edward 
Anwyl, sometime Professor of Welsh at Aberystwyth, 
was appointed editor. Throughout the country he is 
being assisted by a band of voluntary helpers drawn 
from all ranks of society. The aim of the dictionary 
will be to provide a historical account of the meaning 
and origin of all Welsh words now in use, or known to 
have been in use during the years that have elapsed from 
the time when the Welsh language began to count in 
European culture. 


A WRITER in the Oxford Magazine discourses not 
very conclusively on the question of “ suscepti- 
bility to education,” basing his remarks on the sug- 
gestion of a member of the Workers’ 
ag T to Educational Association that “ we 
‘should contemplate the middle classes 
and consider what education has done for them... 
and whether we would like to become even as they are.” 
He quotes also Lord Hugh Cecil’s paradox as to com- 
bining a profound faith in education with an equally 
profound distrust of the educated. Possibly the trouble 
arises, he suggests, from the long-standing practice of 
deriving education from educere, to draw out, rather than 
from educare, to nourish, feed. ‘ It seems justifiable to 
conclude,” he says, “ that education can only bring 
forth its best fruits in a susceptible subject.” If we 
accept this dictum, the question arises, frequently asked 
in recent years, are we impairing the non-susceptible sub- 
ject by our educational processes? The article concludes 
on a more cheerful note—“ At least there are evidences 
that middle class education raises the general level of 
such qualities as foresight, judgment, and accuracy.’ 


So of political history come across many 

instances of reforms brought about by influences 
of an indirect character. A good example is the adoption 
of free education for elementary schools in this country. 
Reams of printed matter were published to demonstrate 
the effect of this reform on the sale of beer, improvident 
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marriages, rents of houses, the independence of parents, 
and so forth. When it was discovered 
Free Education. that, if any value were attached to 
the time and energy of teachers and 
children, the collection of the pennies paid by the 
children was financially a doubtful profit, the reform re- 
ceived an unexpected stimulus. So we read that in France 
fees have been partially abolished for secondary educa- 
tion because of joint classes for the collége providing a 
course of instruction leading to the baccalauréat, in which 
fees have hitherto been charged throughout the course, 
and the école primaire supérieure, in which education is 
free. M. Herriot, the Minister of Education, thinks that 
this partial abolition of fees—in respect of joint classes 
—may in time lead to free secondary education, a reform 
not at present “ practical politics.” 


J> the Dean of St. Pauls among the prophets ? 

Writing under the slogan, ‘‘ Too much teaching 
spoils the boy,” Dean Inge sees no future for lectures. 
He quotes Mr. Aldous Huxley’s com- 
ment on the “absurd anachronism ” 
of students listening to lectures in the 
new universities, and especially in America, for several 
hours a day. That was not the system which produced 
Dean Inge and Mr. Aldous Huxley! Lectures preceded 
books, but books have not yet exterminated their rival 
—thanks largely to the modern university. The essential 
thing at Oxford and Cambridge is to “ sleep ” within a 
certain radius of the academic centre of gravity. In the 
Inns of Court, the students may spend the day how they 
please, but must “ eat dinners ” in Hall in the evenings. 
We cannot doubt that the modern university will soon 
evolve a freer system, for the youth of to-day will not 
be dragooned into listening to worthless lectures, even 
if offered the guerdon of a so-called “ internal ” degree. 


Lectures. 


paon time to time we receive, and we are glad to 

make known to our readers, books and pamphlets 
bearing upon the subject of international relations and 
the maintenance of peace. The pam- 
phlet on “ Education and Interna- 
tionalism ” issued by the Friends’ 
Central Education Committee starts with a statement 
of principles to which, as it seems to us, no exception can 
be taken, and then proceeds to give a classified list of 
recommended books on history, geography, and the 
League of Nations. We entirely agree that history 
should be taught without bias, and that it should be 
the history of peoples, and not merely or chiefly of the 
wars in which peoples have unfortunately been involved. 
We think, however, that not even peace propaganda 
should colour the teaching of history, though the appear- 
ance of the League of Nations should be treated as part 
of history. A pamphlet on ‘‘ The Peace of the World,” 
issued by the Union of Democratic Control, gives an 
impartial summary of proposals (some contradicting 
others) now being discussed. We note also the suggestive 
‘ Study Outlines ” issued by the British Federation of 
Youth, in view of the World Youth Peace Congress to 
be held in Holland in August next. Considering that 
wars are mostly made by the old, and mostly fought 
by the young, the youth of the nations have an obvious 
right to be heard. Indeed, the trouble is that the young 
of the present time are beginning to forget that there has 
been a war, and are aware of its horrors only by hearsay. 

(Continued on page 244) 


Peace among 
Men. 
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Maitres Conteurs 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL 


A new series of texts, chosen from among the best writers 
of the day, with a view to providing stories of real interest 
for middle and upper forms. The volumes have brief notes 
in French, a full word-and-phrase list, and short passages 
for reproduction. First volumes: 


Veillées Gasconnes. By Gaston CHÉRAU. 


Contes du Midi. Stories by PIERRE JALABERT and GASTON 
CHERAU. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 


En Riant 


Trois petites pièces de théâtre a lire ou 
a jouer, éditées par 


Dr. F. A. Hedgcock 


Suitable for pupils in their third or fourth year of French. 
The language is simple and colloquial. The matter is bright 
and amusing. Notes and a vocabulary are included. 


Price 2s. 


The Shorter Iliad 


BOOKS I-XII 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


The latest volume in Bell’s Shorter Classics. Of the original 
narrative rather more than half stands as ‘“ Homer ” wrote 
it; the portions omitted are replaced by a brief summary 
in English. The average scholar is thus enabled to follow 
the narrative through several books in a single term. 


216 pp. Immediately. 


More Unprepared Latin 
Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


The editor’s previous book of passages for School Certificate 
and Matriculation published under the title of Unprepared 
Latin (fourth edition, 2s.) has proved so popular that a 
companion volume has been called for. Though every piece 
is different, this collection is exactlv like its predecessor, 
which the A.M.A. described as ‘‘ the best book of its kind.” 


Price 2s. 


De Gente Romana 
By M. L. Newman 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


A Latin Course for Beginners intended to supply three or 
four terms’ work. The presentation of the material is the 
outcome of twenty-five years’ teaching experience, and the 
method adopted is a blending of the “ traditional ”?” and the 
** modern.” 


Price 2s. 3d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


PORTUGAL STREET 


The Approach to Teaching 


By Herbert Ward, C.B.E., M.A. 


LATE H.M. CHIEF INSPECTOR FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


and Frank Roscoe, M.A. 


SECRETARY TO THE TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL 
In this book will be found a body of practical advice, based 
on the wide educational experience of the authors. The 
advice is directed, first towards the important general 
considerations which should be kept in mind by all who essay 
to teach; and second, to the practical problems which 
confront the beginner. 


Price 5s. net. 


Practical School Algebra 
By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
A new course in elementary algebra, in which every oppor- 
tunity is taken of illustrating the practical applications to 
arithmetic, geometry, and mathematics generally. A feature 
of the book is the abundance and variety of the exercises, in 
which a proper balance is preserved between practical 
commonsense examples and formal drill examples. More 
than 250 diagrams help to add interest to the exercises. 


Ready shortly. Complete or in 3 parts. 


The Composition of Water 


By J. R. Partington, D.Sc. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


A new volume of the Classics of Scientific Method series. It 
gives, as far as possible in the words of the discoverers them- 
selves, an account of the experimental investigations leading 
to our present very exact knowledge of the composition of 


water. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


British History 1399-1485 
By G. Talbot Gnffith, M.A. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE 

The latest addition to the well-known Special Periods of 

History series. “Each of these little books,” says the 

Scottish Historical Review, ‘is admirably written and adapted 
to its subject.” 

With Maps. Price 2s. 


The British Isles 


By A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 


A new volume in Bell’s Intermediate Geographies, specially 
prepared for pupils of 12-15. The many carefully chosen 
exercises for individual study are a feature of the series. 
Volumes on The World and The British Empire are also 
ready. 

Many maps and diagrams. 1s. 9d. 


LONDON W.C. 2 
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HE Kent Education Committee issues a Review 
of the work of Vocational Guidance within the 
administrative county during the year ended July 31, 
1927. The review should be of interest 
to people in other areas than Kent. 
Young people, it is stated, seem to be 
finding less difficulty in securing employment of some 
sort, though “ blind alley ”?” jobs are too common. An 
increasing number of young people and their parents 
are anxious to find promising openings rather than 
unskilled work which is well paid at first. The difficulties 
are greater in the case of girls than in that of boys. 
The difference seems to be due mainly to the marked 
reluctance of girls to enter domestic service, especially 
to take residential posts. Vacancies of this kind are 
much the most frequent, and, for many girls, offer 
much better prospects than can be found for them in 
any other cccupations. Positions in shops and offices 
are much sought after, often unwisely, by girls who 
have not the necessary qualifications. We suppose that 
the experience of Kent in this matter is by no means 
exceptional. The reasons are pretty obvious. Domestic 
service, invclving “ living in,” meant a sort of slavery 
in Victorian times, and deservedly fell into disrepute 
as an opening for a girl. Better conditions of service 
will, we believe, slowly restore the balance which now 
weighs so heavily against helping in the home. 


Vocational 
Guidance. 


a Free State is very slow in making provision for 

pensions for its secondary school teachers, but it 
appears that some progress is being made, even if it is 
only snail-like. On the re-opening of 
the Dail, Prof. Thrift, member for 
Dublin University, asked the Minister 
for Finance whether the actuarial 
investigation to which he referred last 
July as delaying the scheme, was yet completed. To 
which the reply was that it was not yet completed 
owing to difficulties in ascertaining details of the basic 
information required by the actuary. However, the 
Government had decided to proceed with the formula- 
tion of a pension scheme without waiting for the 
actuary’s report, and it was hoped that instructions 
would in a few days’ time be given for preparation of the 
proposed necessary legislation. Hopes may be dupes, 
but in reality the problem is not a large one, as another 
question by Prof. Thrift brought out the information 
that the number of lay secondary school teachers (and 
the teachers for whom pensions are required are mainly 
laymen), eligible for increments under the salary scale, 
—in other words the number of recognized lay teachers— 
was less than 350 men and 150 women. IftheGovernment 
are really at last in earnest, the measure should be passed 
this session. The really serious point is that this long 
delay has disheartened teachers and has, for this and 
other obvious reasons, been detrimental to the true 
interests of education. 


Pensions for 
Secondary 
Teachers in the 
Irish Free State. 


T report of the Commission appointed by the Free 
State Minister of Education to inquire into, and 
advise upon, the system of technical instruction, contains 
over two hundred pages and ninety- 


aam a two recommendations. It unfolds a 
mielo melancholy tale. One commissioner 


says: “We are educationally almost 
half a century behind, and we are losing our grip 
on the markets, while the products of other coun- 
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tries are forging ahead.” Organized technical instruc- 
tion in Ireland dates from the beginning of this century, 
but after nearly thirty years, we are told that “ many 
local committees have through lack of funds been forced 
to accommodate their classes in buildings and rooms of 
a make-shift character.” There is at present no 
definite link between the technical school and the 
workshop, factory, or business house, and attendance 
at the technical school is mostly the consequence of the 
personal ambition of the young worker. There is, 
however, a more awakened interest in technical 
training, and a desire to secure closer co-operation 
between education and industry. Accordingly, one of 
the main recommendations is that there should be a 
system of practical continuation schools and classes for 
all young people between the ages of 14 and 16, and, at 
these, whole-time attendance should be compulsory in 
urban areas for all who are not in approved employment, 
part-time attendance in urban areas for a minimum of 
180 hours each year for all in approved employment, 
and part-time attendance in rural areas fora minimum of 
180 hours each year. Obligatory minimum rates for con- 
tinuation and technical schools are proposed—threepence 
in the pound in county boroughs, and in larger urban dis- 
tricts, and twopence in the pound in allother areas. Many 
valuable suggestions are made of a practical character 
dealing with trades and occupations of various kinds, but 
it seems that the work will be faced by a serious diff- 
culty in finding a sufficient number of really competent 
teachers. Will the Government treat this report as urgent ? 


| Bios the past twenty years, and particularly 
since the War, the number of American students 
coming to this country to investigate the early history 
of the United States has been steadily 


Proposed Chair on the increase. Simultaneously, more- 


aa over, the desire of English scholars to 
London. make themselves familiar with the 


sources of American history has made 
itself evident, and a strong demand has sprung up for 
the provision of expert guidance in the subject. The 
University of Oxford has secured a chair of American 
history, the two successive holders of which have done 
excellent work as pioneers and publicists. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge still awaits the advent of a pious 
founder of an American professorship. It is in London, 
however, that the need of further facilities most urgently 
presses. For in the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum lie the vast stores of manuscript and early- 
printed material which await expert examination. The 
study of British Imperial history is centred at King’s 
College in the Strand, where, under Prof. A. P. Newton, 
it has developed in a remarkable manner during the past 
ten years. University College has, during the same 
period, specialized in American history ; but it lacks a 
professorial chair, an adequate library, and necessary 
funds. We therefore welcome and cordially support 
an appeal which is just being made for the raising of a 
capital sum of £30,000 required for the full equipment 
of an efficient department of American history. It is 
expected that part of this amount will be provided in 
America itself, but it is hoped that generous donors 
in Britain will contribute not less than one-half of the 
total fund. Those who desire further details of the 
scheme should apply to the Honorary Secretary of the 
American History Committee, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. I. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Chairman of the Court of Governors : Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 
Director of the School: Sir WiLLt1AM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Secretary : Mrs. J. Marr, M.A. 


The School of Economics is a recognized School of the University of London in the Faculties of 
Economics (including Commerce), of Laws, and of Arts (in the subjects mentioned below). 


Students are registered as Internal Students of the University, and may proceed to the degrees of 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., and the B.A. (with Honours in Geography, History, Anthropology, or 
Sociology, or the Pass degree in Geography), to the Academic Diplomas in Journalism, Geography, 
Psychology, Anthropology, Public Administration, and Sociology and Social Administration; and to 
higher degrees, such as M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.M., M.Com,, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Lit., and D.Sc. (Iecon.), 


Students may specialize in particular subjects without being matriculated students and without 
pursuing a definite degree course. There are special facilities for research students. 


The branches of teaching include Economic History, Law, Politics and Public Administration, Inter- 
national Affairs, Social Science and Administration, Logic, Philosophy, Psychology, Geography, Ethnology, 
Sociology, Commerce and Industry, Banking and Currency, Accounting and Business Methods, Statistics 
and Transport. 


The Library, including the British Library of Political Science, the Cobden Library of International 
Commerce and Peace, the Fry Library of International Law, and the Schuster Library of Comparative 
Legislation, is one of the largest in London, and contains many unique items. It is open to all approved 
readers without fee. 


Lectures and classes are given both in the day and in the evening, and degrees may be taken equally 
by day or evening students. 


The ccmposition fee for a degree in Economics or Commerce, is 78 guineas spread over three or four 
years; for a day course in Law, the annual fee is 26 guineas and in Arts about £35. A general compo- 
sition fee of 26 guineas enables students who do not intend to read for a degree to attend lectures 
at the School for one year. 


For evening students considerable reductions in fees are made. 


The fees include privileges of Students’ Common Rooms and Athletic Societies. There is a large 
Athletic Ground at New Malden. 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries are awarded annually by examination (about April) under the 
London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board. (For particulars of entrance scholarships application should 
be made to Mr. S. C. RANNER, M.A., Secretary to the Scholarships Board, The Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5.) 


All particulars, and a prospectus, can be obtained free from the Secretary. Intending students for 
the session 1928-29 are requested to register, if possible, early in the Summer Term. 
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Body Measurements, Respiratory Tests, and School Progress* 
By A. A. Mumrorp, M.D., The Grammar School, Manchester. 


NNUAL body measurements have been taken at the 

Manchester Gramraar School on a uniform system 
since 1881 by the Instructor of Physical Training, partly 
in order that he might note for his own satisfaction the 
progress of individual boys in growth and development, 
and partly that by letting individual boys see their suc- 
cessive measurements, some, who were making good 
growth, could be further encouraged, and others, whose 
growth was poor, might be stimulated to make fuller use 
of the opportunities offered for voluntary work after school 
hours in the spacious and well-equipped gymnasium. 


REcoRD CARDS COMPARING PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
ATTAINMENTS 


The individual form masters co-operated in the work by 
supplying information about the place in class assigned to 
each boy at the end of term, together with the letter which 
summarized the general judgment of the High Master on 
the whole of his school work and conduct. A record card 
was drawn up for each boy, giving on one side his successive 
annual body measurements in height and weight and 
chest, upper and lower arm girth, and on the other, his 
scholastic progress. Space was also found for judgment of 
his general health by the Medical Officer, method and time 
spent on travel, &c. These record cards were grouped 
according to the varicus forms in separate boxes and 
placed in the Masters’ Room available for ready reference 
by the Form Master or by the School Medical Officer. As 
the boy proceeds on his career through the school, there 
is consequently provided for each successive master under 
whom the boy is placed, a proper account of the physical 
and scholastic record of every boy with whom he is called 
to deal. 


NEED FOR A GRADING SYSTEM IN INTERPRETING Bopy 
MEASUREMENTS 


The scholastic record speaks for itself, but in order to 
assign due significance to the body measurements, some 
system of grading was necessary. 

From 1909 to 1921, percentile grading tables drawn up 
by Mr. Cecil Hawkins were used for grading the height, 
weight, and chest girth at six-monthly intervals. They 
continued in use till 1921 and proved of great value, not 
only in distinguishing the short and the tall, the thin and 
the stout, the narrow and the broad chested, the slender 
and the muscular boy from one another, but they also 
indicated the degree in which one boy surpassed or was 
behind another, and which boys were in need of ampler 
physical exercise. They also suggested which boys were 
overworking for scholarships, and consequently were not 
developing properly in chest girth or in muscular girth. 


THE ESTIMATION OF FUNCTIONAL AS WELL AS STRUCTURAL 
DIFFERENCES AMONG Boys 


After a time certain limitations became evident in these 
tables. It also seemed desirable to carry out other tests 
which would indicate functional as well as structural 
peculiarities. Moreover, the part which anthropometry 
can play in school medical inspection, though necessarily 
based on measurement of the body framework, does not 
end there. In fact, it only becomes of practical value when 
these measurements are considered in relation to the 
functional activities of the body, in whole or in part. 
Hearing of the respiratory tests constructed for air pilots 
by Lieut.-Colonel Martin Flack, I sought advice from him 
and from Prof. Georges Dreyer, and finally, with the help 
of Mr. Matthew Young and Mr. Caradog Jones, used the 


e From a Paper read at the Royal Anthropological Institute, Decem- 
ber 20, 1927. 


more recent Grammar School figures for the construction 
of fresh tables of growth and of respiratory power. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GRADING TABLES BASED ON TIME 
INCREMENTS 


These tables were graded on a time-increment basis so 
that grade o should represent the average boy of the 
school in height, weight, chest girth, or vital capacity, 
that +1 should represent a six months’ advance, and 
+2 a twelve months’ advance on the average boy, and —1 
and —2 six months’ or twelve months’ delay from the 
growth of the average boy. The metric system of measure- 
ments was adopted throughout. This enabled the measure- 
ments of height and chest girth to be used for making 
calculations of volume for comparison with the weight. 
Such calculations of density could be compared with the 
true specific gravity of boys taken in the swimming bath 
and the performances of different classes of boys could be 
considered in relation to a buoyancy index calculated 
from measurements. Moreover, when records were made 
of measurements taken of movements of particular parts 
of the chest, the body build and certain functional activi- 
ties of each boy could also be detected. It was, therefore, 
possible to give helpful advice to parents and masters upon 
the kind of activity which would appeal most strongly to 
the boy, or of which he stood in most need. 


WIDELY DIFFERING TYPES OF PHYSIQUE OBSERVABLE 
AMONG SCHOOLBOYS 


Observation of the boys in the gymnasium, the swimming 
bath, and the athletic ground had early shown that there 
was no single uniform or ideal boy which others should 
copy, but that there were natural and essential differences 
between boys which needed to be found out, studied, and 
if possible, measured. The measurements of height and 
weight in common use were certainly capable of atfording 
some general indication of the degree of nutrition, while 
those of chest girth, and of the girth of the fore and upper 
arm, which had been used in the school since 1881, afforded 
information as to degree and progress of nutrition and 
muscular development. Such measurements often revealed 
the fact that certain boys were taking an insufficient 
amount of physical exercise. They were, however, in- 
sufticient to differentiate and grade with any degree of 
satisfaction the health and vigour.of the widely differing 
types of physique with which I was called to deal. Search 
had to be made elsewhere for some guiding principles of 
body build and shape, in relation to different forms of 
physical activity. 


SEARCH FOR GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF Bopy BUILD AND 
SHAPE, IN RELATION TO PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Much that is of value to the School Medical Officer as 
well as to the anthropologist can be learned from scientific 
tailoring. The extensive and varicd measurements of the 
recruits for the American Army, which were taken in the 
late World War, were planned, not only to provide stan- 
dards for clothing, but also for subsequent sociological 
investigations. The summaries of the measurements give 
the means and variations in the length of span of arms, 
the total height, and the sitting height, of men of different 
nationalities, and from the individual measurements the 
percentages of arm span in relation to total height have 
been calculated. Further percentages, also calculated of 
sitting height and standing height, afford information as to 
the relative length of the leg. Similar percentage calcula- 
tions when taken among schoolboys provide useful hints 
as to their most likely form of activity, gymnastics, games, 

(Continued on page 248) 
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A new Illustrated Edition 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO Subscription terms. Let us send you free 
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A course of drawing exercises, with full descriptions, based on modern 
electrical engineering practice. Some preliminary knowledge of plane 
and solid geometry is assumed, but otherwise the book is suitable for 
students of all grades. 


By E. H. H. GIBBONS, B.Sc. (Hons., Lond.) 1 0 
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With 583 figures. Demy 8vo. Cloth boards. 12s. net. 
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Specially Made Illustrations 
in colour and line by leading artists 


Coloured Frontispiece and 17 Pen-and-Ink Drawings 
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running, &c. One of the most illuminating remarks I 
have come across when considering the information derivable 
from the study of clothing in relation to physique comes 
from an ordinary cutter, who said : 

‘All athletic people have good shoulder development 
and tend to taper at the waist, also singers. But men with 
big stomachs often have narrow chests owing to the arms 
being held forward and the back becoming rounded. 
If the shoulder loop or scye is large in proportion to chest 
circumference the back is small and the chest narrow. 
The development of the shoulders is the important point 
to watch in fitting clothes.” 


SPECIAL ForMS OF Bopy BuILp IN RELATION TO SPECIAL 
FORMS OF BODILY EXERCISE 


The realization that there was a close relation between 
the poise and range of movement of the shoulder joint and 
the shape and arrangement of the stomach walls, and also 
with the shape and movement of the chest walls, suggested 
the advisability of considering in further detail the relation 
between the freedom of movement of the shoulders and 
the range of respiratory exchange, and enabled me to 
consider from a new point of view the common division of 
bodily exercises into those of strength, endurance, agility, 
and speed, viz. that of the special forms of body build 
they required. Swimming, harrier runs, sprinting, boxing, 
wrestling, &c, make special demands on the body form 
and require also special methods of respiratory action. 
When we have to consider the demands made by physical 
activity upon the organs within the body, that is, the 
degree of physical fitness, we have to take into account the 
fact that there are wide differences in body build as well 
as in actual movement, so that what is a position of rest 
for one may be a position of fatigue for another. 

The Medical Research Council recently issued a special 
report “ On the Application of the Air Force Physical 
Efficiency Tests to Men and Women ” which records their 
failure to apply to all forms of physical activity. I have 
myself found these tests of great value when considering 
particular forms of physical activity among schoolboys, but 
I do not expect to find any single or even group of such 
tests to apply to all forms of physical activity. 


THE WORK OF A MEDICAL OFFICER IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It is necessary for the Medical Officer of a secondary 
school not ‘only to study, and, if possible, to measure, the 
physical capacity of the pupils to take part in physical 
activities and to sustain the strain of preparation for 
school examinations ; but he must also study their adapta- 
bility and their preparedness for a wider and equally 
strenuous future, a future which will be self-directing and 
will not remain under supervision. Hence the Medical 
Officer needs to appreciate how wide are the differences in 
physical equipment between different individuals, in rela- 
tion to subsequent as well as to school life. He needs to 
recognize, and deal with these differences, whether of 
structure or of function, while the pupils are still develop- 
ing, and are most susceptible to wise stimulation and 
training. 


ESTIMATION OF DIFFERENCES OF STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 
IN ADOLESCENCE: SIR ARTHUR KEITH’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE SUBJECT 


The basis of these differences is anthropological and must 
be studied in terms of functioning of the whole body. Sir 
Arthur Keith has contributed very widely to the needs of 
the School Medical Officer in at least three directions: 

First, in his clear description of the difference in the 
range of expansibility of the different parts of the lungs, 
described in his articles on the Mechanism of Respiration 
in Man. 

Secondly, in the suggestiveness, as regards physical 
training of bovs, of his Hunterian Lectures on the Posture 
of Man: its Evolution and its Disorders. Here we have 


indicated, not only the structural basis of the special 
postures and the modes of progression and activity of 
man’s nearest allies, but also the variations in framework 
which cause the human individual to approximate to, or 
depart from, a central or common form. 

Thirdly, in the Herter Lectures on “The Evolution of 
Human Races in the light of the Hormone Theory ’’ which 
offer suggestions for further inquiries as to the method 
by which innate forces have been mobilized, when a parti- 
cular racial type shows itself so suited to its opportunity 
and environment that it becomes firmly established as a 
definite human racial variety. The degree of the activity 
of the endocrine glands is now known to decide the 
temperament or “‘ set ” of the mental as well as the physical 
activities of each individual. By studying the correlation 
of structure and function which secures the predominance 
or otherwise of the different endocrine secretions among 
schoolboys, we are emboldened to hope that on the 
gymnasium floor, in the playing fields, or in the swimming 
bath of a great public school, the anthropologist of the 
immediate future may find some answer to the obscurities 
and limitations which beset his enquiries into the differences 
noticeable among long extinct as well as among living 
races. 


Bopy MEASUREMENTS AND RESPIRATORY TESTS IN 
RELATION TO MENTAL ACTIVITY 


Although body measurements and respiratory tests have 
been principally considered in relation to physical activity, 
and so-called physical fitness, inquiry shows they are 
also related to menial activity and to the capacity to 
withstand, and recover from, mental strain in school life, 
and I think it should be the recognized duty of a School 
Medical Officer, not only to make a routine physical exami- 
nation by measurement and tests, but that he should also 
compare the results of such examination with a report of 
the boys’ mental progress furnished by the masters. 
Without such properly conducted and periodically reviewed 
systematic measurements of physical and mental growth 
considered in relation to one another, it is impossible to 
judge the effect of mental concentration, either on the boy’s 
present growth or his future fitness for civic life. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS PREVIOUSLY FORMED AS TO SOME 
PosITIVE RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOL PROGRESS AND 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Personal observation had already led me to the conclusion 
that, although undue absorption in either mental or 
physical activity involved damage to the powers thus 
over-stimulated, and also serious consequences due to 
under-development of those other powers which were 
neglected, yet proper exercise of physical powers was not 
only quite compatible with, but probably very beneficial 
to, the cultivation of mental powers. It was necessary 
to confirm the results of such general observation by means 
of special inquiries based upon detailed measurements. I 
have already published figures which show that there is a 
general tendency for boys accelerated in school progress to 
show acceleration in physical robustness, particularly in the 
rate at which they acquire fuller respiratory power. 


SPECIAL INQUIRY IN CONNECTION WITH A GROUP OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARS 


A further inquiry recently undertaken in connection with 
those boys—rather less than 300 in number—who, during 
the last twenty years, had gained entrance scholarships to 
Oxford or Cambridge Colleges, for the most part in open 
competition, points in a similar direction. This group 
contains a high proportion of the most intellectually able 
boys of the school, and although it includes some to whom 
this term can only apply in a lesser degree, since it includes 
winners of certain partially restricted scholarships, yet 
there were few, if any, of the whole group, who should not 
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Advanced Practical English 
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be described as of studious habits. Among them, therefore, 
one could rightly search for any relation between marked 
mental and marked physical activity. 

From the total group of 285 scholarship winning boys, 
three sub-groups were made up ; 

(a) One hundred and two boys who obtained first-class 
honours in one or both parts of the subsequent university 
examinations. 

(b) Seventy-two boys who, while not rising to first-class 
honours, did not fall below second-class honours. 

(c) Forty-one boys who, in one or both examinations, 
obtained only third-class honours. 

Seventy boys did not fall in to one or other of these 
categories and were left out of consideration. 


SCHOLAR GROUP SOMEWHAT ACCELERATED IN PHYSICAL 
GROWTH AND POSSESSING FULLER BREATHING CAPACITY 


The record cards of bodily growth and school attainments 
of the boys in the three sub-groups were examined. The 
body measurements had already been graded, according to 
the method already described which shows how far each 
boy is advanced or retarded in growth, in height, and 
weight and chest girth, as compared with the average boy 
of the whole school. When the gradings of Groups a, b, and c 
(215 boys) were considered as a whole, it was found that 
between the ages of 14 and 18 there was an average accelera- 
tion of growth in height of five and a half months, in weight 
of four months, and in chest girth of eight months. It 
was evident that boys winning scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge tended to display a somewhat accelerated 
physical growth when compared with the average boy. 
That they also possessed a slightly better physical frame, 
was shown by the fact that the acceleration in growth of 
the chest girth was slightly ahead of the acceleration in 
growth of height and weight. There was, therefore, fuller 
breathing capacity. 


SucH PHYSICAL ACCELERATION MOST MARKED IN THE 
FIRST-CLASS Honours GROUP 


The greater acceleration of growth in the chest girth was 
most marked among the boys in Group a, particularly after 
16, that is, in boys winning first-class honours, and I think 
it indicates that a high level of work is able to be main- 
tained by these boys with less strain, the result of a 
combination of higher mental ability with a superior bodily 
physique. The acceleration in chest girth over that of 
height and weight was less marked and indeed tended to 
disappear in groups b and c, where the boys did not attain 
such a high position. This indicates, I think, that among 
these boys the claims of study, at times used up energy 
which might otherwise have been used for physical 
development. 


Honours GROUP AS A WHOLE EXCELS IN SPORTS AND GAMES 


A further attempt was made to discover whether the 
215 boys under consideration, besides displaying energy 
which could be directed towards successful study, also 
possessed in marked degree energy which could be used in 
physical activity, that is, whether, taking the group as a 
whole, they showed special excellence in games and sports. 
A list was drawn up of all those boys who, during the twenty 
years under consideration, had been awarded colours for 
prowess in football, cricket, lacrosse, swimming, gymnasium 
work, or had gained merit at one or other of the major 
events at the athletic sports, e.g. mile, half-mile, and 
quarter-mile race, steeplechase, &c., winners in minor 
events being noted for future reference, but not used in 
this connection. The total list of colours thus awarded 
numbered approximately 500, and the winners in major 
events at the athletic sports nearly 200. There were thus 
about 700 chances of exhibiting special physical excellence 
for 7,000 boys, that is, one in ten. Seventy-three out of the 
7oo were gained by the group of 215 boys possessing 
special mental ability, i.e. one boy in three out of this 
scholar group also exhibited special physical excellence. 
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THE HIGHER THE HONOURS OBTAINED THE GREATER THE 
DEGREE OF PHYSICAL EXCELLENCE 


Moreover, when the group was considered from this 
point of view of prowess in games and sports, it was again 
found that the greater the degree of mental excellence, as 
judged by the class awarded, the greater the degree of 
physical excellence, as judged by the number of colours 
or the number of competitions won. For out of the seventy- 
three awards obtained by the group as a whole, forty-five 
were awarded to the twenty-seven boys in Group a, thirteen 
to the fourteen boys in Group b, and only nine colours to 
the six boys in Group c. That is to say, one boy in four 
in the first-class group, one boy in five in the second-class 
group, and one boy in nine in the lowest group were awarded 
colours. Moreover, in the first-class group, nine bovs had 
showed special prowess in more than one physical activity, 
while in the second and the lowest groups only two boys 
had obtained colours in more than one activity. 

These figures are certainly provocative of further inquiry, 
and tend to confirm the opinion previously arrived at that 
the growth of the human frame should be viewed as a 
unity and not as one of mind or body alone. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURAL WoORKERS.—About one 
hundred and twenty scholarships for short courses (not exceeding 
One year) at farm institutes, and ten scholarships for diploma or 
degree courses in agricultural subjects at agricultural colleges 
and universities, or for veterinary courses at veterinary colleges, 
are offered for award this year by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Awards are confined to (a) sons and daughters 
of agricultural workmen or of working bailiffs and smallholders ; 
(b) bona fide workers in agriculture; (c) sons and daughters of 
other rural workers. The scholarships are of suthcient value to 
enable the recipients to attend the various courses without cost 
to their parents. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W. 1, or locally from the offices of County 
Councils. The last date for receiving applications is April 30, 


1928. 
* * + 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AT THE GUILDHALL.—The Roval 
Drawing Society is holding its annual exhibition of children’s 
drawings in the Guildhall Art Gallery this month. This is always 
a popular event with the general public. The term “ children ”’ 
is used 1n a somewhat elastic sense to include young people up 
to nineteen years of age, and there is an over-age section for those 
who have competed in previous exhibitions. The work is of 
special interest to schools and teachers. In addition to large 
numbers of pencil, pastel, oil and water-colour drawings, the 
exhibits include geographical, botanical, scientific, and mathe- 
matical drawings, posters and village signs which have been 
inspected by the Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess 
of York, and needlework and leatherwork. Special sections are 
allotted to the girl guides and boy scouts and to exhibits from 
overseas. The exhibition, admission to which is free, will remain 
open from Saturday, April 14 to Monday April 23. 


* + + 


FROEBEL SocieTY.—The fifty-third annual report of the 
Froebel Society presented at the annual general meeting on 
January 3, has recently been received. It is encouraging to 
note that this Society, which is largely propagandist in character, 
increased its membership during 1927 by 140, thus bringing the 
total to 697. The Summer School held at the Froebel Educa- 
tional Institution, Roehampton Lane, last August, was attended 
by seventy students, mainly resident, and it is stated that the 
publishers’ exhibition there was one of the features most appre- 
ciated. During the year 115 books were added to the Society’s 
library, which was used by 348 members; 3,065 books were 
borrowed. Useful work was also carried out in preparing book- 
lists for members and educational bodies. The Society's scholastic 
agency dealt with 293 applicants and 270 vacancies ; sixty posts 
were filled. The financial side of the Society’s report is not 
healthy ; as with most societies on a voluntary basis for member- 
ship, it is difficult to persuade members to pay their subscriptions 
promptly. However, the National Froebel Union increased its 
grant from £100 to £200, with the result that the Society is able 
to show a balance of £125. 
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THE SIMPLE GUIDE SERIES 
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WITH good reason the series emphasizes in its title the word 
‘¢ Simple,” because the volumes begin at the beginning. They can 
be read easily by young people, yet are in no way beneath the 
standard of adult appreciation. They claim to reveal intelligently 
those simple details of great subjects upon a true understanding 
of which all knowledge depends, and to provide an incentive to 
the wider study of the subjects dealt with. Indeed, within their own 
limits these books will form the very happy commencement of a 
liberal education. Each volume as it appears is excellently received 
by the Press, and the series is already becoming widely known 
and admired. ‘*A promising new series,” wrote the Saturday 
Review, ‘‘in which the aim is to provide monographs neither above 
the heads of young persons nor beneath the attention of intelligent 
adults.” s All concerned in their appearance are to be con- 
gratulated.’’— Truth. 


Volumes Now Ready 


PREHISTORIC MAN 
By Keith Henderson 


THE HUMAN BODY 
By Trevor Heaton, M.D. 


ARCHITECTURE 
By A. L. N. Russell, A.R.I.B.A. 


PICTURES AND PAINTING 
By Margaret H. Bulley 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Margharita Widdows 


MUSIC 
By Ursula Creighton 


Shortl 


The volumes are uniform in size, small demy 8vo in format, and 

are all comprehensively illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

A full prospectus of this Series, and all catalogues and lists will 
gladly be forwarded by the Publishers post free upon request. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
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The Art of Writing Testimonials 


By ELEANOR ALDRIDGE 


NE of the earliest lessons imprinted on the youthful 
mind is that virtue is its own reward; but is it? 
Now I am—or, at any rate, I try to be—a truthful person. 
Truthfulness is a virtue. Therefore I ought to be rewarded. 
But when I am confronted with the task of writing testi- 
monials for fifteen people in one evening, I do not feel 
myself sufficiently recompensed by the sort of remark just 
made to me by one of the aspirants for my recommenda- 
tion—‘“‘ I should be so grateful for a testimonial from you ; 
I am sure it would carry great weight, for what you say is 
to be relied on.” To which I reply inwardly, ‘‘ Don’t lay 
the flattering unction to your soul that reliable information 
about you, would go far towards getting you a post.” 

However, having promised to help these fifteen people 
to make a start in life, I sit down at my desk, and meditate 
where to begin. Were I living in the days of goose quills, 
I might gnaw my pen for inspiration ; as it is, I find myself 
drawing all sorts of grotesque figures on my blotting pad, 
till the fire is kindled, and I can speak, with, at any rate, 
some truthfulness. 

The first idea. I make an alphabetical list of the 
candidates seeking work ; then, one list suggesting another, 
I jot down qualities to be desired in applicants for the 
various posts, for example, energy, alertness, conscientious- 
ness, resourcefulness, tactfulness, pleasant manners, good 
tempers, high principles, &c., for experience has taught 
me that, given the ideas denoted by these terms, it is not 
difficult to turn words into sentences, thereby filling up 
the more easily the necessary two sides of the notepaper. 

Next, I try to apply ideas suggested by list two to 
individuals in list one, and there’s the rub. 

I begin with Miss A, who, like the majority of the fifteen, 
is applying for an assistantship in an elementary school. 
I conjure up a mental picture of her in the hope of being 
able to work in some of the virtues in my list, and immedi- 
ately I see her, in my mind’s eye, walking into the breakfast 
room four minutes after the gong has sounded, with her 
hair tousled, down-trodden bedroom slippers, revealing, as 
she walks, big holes in the heels of her stockings, and her 
face covered—not too artistically—with pink powder, for 
it is a fixed delusion, with some young women, that powder, 
like charity, hides a multitude of sins. When there is no 
time for washing, a powder puff is a most useful institu- 
tion, enabling one to have a quarter of an hour extra in 
bed. Then, I try toimagine Miss A rising at 7 o’clock to 
catch a ‘bus or tube that will convey her to her school 
in Barking or Whitechapel, but my imagination is unequal 
to the strain of such an unlikely event. Evidently “ ener- 
getic ” and “alert ” are not suitable adjectives. I must 
try others. Pleasant mannered, good tempered? Yes, I 
can say that, for like many another lazy, slatternly person, 
Miss A is both. So I seize my pen and elaborate these 
themes, and by means of omitting all mention of qualities 
conspicuous in her by their absence, and by writing in a 
larger hand than usual, I manage to fill up my two sides 
of paper. 


Now for Miss B. At first on glancing down my list, 
this seems easy. Energetic, alert? Yes, indeed. My 
mental picture shows me a girl who rises early and too 
late takes rest; one never to be seen without a book in 
her hand. I see, too, her name always at, or near, the top 
of examination result lists. But after all, I have to recom- 
mend Miss B as a teacher rather than a student, and, 
stopping to think, I realize that she is wrapped up in her 
own ambitions, deaf and blind to the life around her, too 
busy to take an interest in, or do a good turn for, any 
of her fellow students, and I fail in my attempt to envisage 
her as a person, who, by sympathy and insight, would win 
the esteem and affection of her class. So again I seize on 
the salient points in her character that are good, and make 
the most of them. 

In this way I go down my first list, and congratulate 
myself that the fifteen will be ready by post time, when 
suddenly an idea flashes into my mind which gives me 
pause. I think of a shrewd and capable headmistress whom 
I have known for years, and imayine her reading one of my 
well-meant effusions with caustic comments thereon. 

‘“ Miss F's conduct during her course of training at X 
College has been irreproachable.”” (Hump! not enough 
energy and enterprise to get into scrapes.) ‘‘ She has always 
worked to the utmost of her capacity ’’ (probably has had 
to, to make up for want of brains), “and should take a good 
degree in her Final B.A. in June next.” (Should ! but will 
she ?) “ She has pleasant and courteous manners ” (ah! 
she has acquired the art of getting round the college stati), 
“and is kind and obliging, always ready to help in emer- 
gencies ” (this won’t do, no amount of kindness makes up 
for stupidity. I see no mention of capability, nor intelli- 
gence). ‘‘ I am sure she will prove a valuable addition to 
the staff of the school which secures her services ’’ (what 
do you know, my good woman, about my staff ?), “ and 
that her influence over the children committed to her care 
will be entirely for good ’’ (padding, padding! put in to 
fill up, it doesn’t impose upon me). So poor Miss F's 
application goes into the waste-paper basket, and my 
kindly meant endeavours to help her have contributed 
towards her rejection. 

Again I sit and meditate, wishing devoutly I dare copy 
an ingenious testimonial I came across recently, which 
ran ‘‘ I have much pleasure in supporting the application 
of Mr. Z and hope he will secure a situation commensurate 
with his talents. I feel confident his work will meet with 
the reward which it deserves.” 

However, hope rises within me once more, when glancing 
down my name list, I discover some of whom I can honestly 
say nothing but good. My pen flies along rapidly now, 
and when post time comes more than half my task is 
done, the rest I will ‘ sleep on,” having come sadly to the 
conclusion that, in writing testimonials, the highest virtue 
to which I can attain 1s summed up in one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s epigrams: ‘‘ It is possible to avoid falsehood, 
and yet not tell the truth.” 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. H. A. Wootton, Headmaster of Kingswood School, 
Bath, is to succeed Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, who is retiring 
from the headmastership of Perse School, Cambridge, after 
a tenure in office of over twenty-six years. Mr. Wootton 
was an exhibitioner of Nottingham High School and a 
scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. He obtained first 
classes in both parts of the National Science Tripos (second 
part in chemistry) and was awarded the Wiltshire 
University Prize in 1904. After service as a demonstrator 
in University Chemical Laboratory, Cambridge, and assis- 
tant lecturer at Clare College, he was appointed a member 


of the assistant staff at Westminster School. He became 
Headmaster at Kingswood in 1919, after having acted as a 
sub-station director in the Ministry of Munitions from 
1916-19. 

* * * 

AT the last meeting of the Teachers’ Panel of the Second- 
ary Burnham Committee, Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Head- 
master of Hatkey Downs School was elected chairman in 
succession to Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., who has held 
the office for eight years. Mr. Jenkyn Thomas is Joint 

(Continued on page 254) 
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“ Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
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injurious Scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 
2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout al! the inter- 
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(Registered and British made) 


ETOT ITIITI 


THAT BOOK YOU 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


1,000,000 vols. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


scription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
aad prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oo 


.. net 10/6 
7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK oo 5p 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


WANT!/A Whole World of 


Ide A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


GAGS SSE S PISS HS 


Unique Catalogue of A:DS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


GBOSSS [ CFHOSSSHS OOSOS SO O9S0SSSHES0880 508 COSOSO~- 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co, in. 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
-= CHAIRS Fūrroses 
MEMORI AL EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
PARTITIONING rme anv rotpinc 


METAL AND STONE 
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Honorary Secretary of the Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, and he has taken a leading part in profes- 
sional matter for many years. He is an old boy of Friars 
School, Bangor, and graduated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a first-class in the Classical Tripos. 

* * * 

Mr. ALBERT COATES, the well-known British conductor 
with many records in “His Master’s Voice’’ series, has 
accepted an invitation from the Soviet Government to 
conduct a series of performances of grand opera at the 
Marinonsky Theatre, Leningrad, and the Grand Theatre, 
Moscow. He is the only British conductor who has wielded 
a baton in Russia. 

* k * 

On Friday, March 30, a complimentary dinner was 
given by the members of the Teachers’ Panel of the 
Secondary Burnham Committee to Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, 
C.B.E., formerly headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington, and 
leader of the Teachers’ Panel for eight years. The speeches 
emphasized the great affection and esteem in which Mr. 
Cholmeley is held by secondary school teachers throughout 
the country, and the great service which he has rendered 


so well and so willingly throughout his career to the pro- 
fession generally and to individual members. As a mark 
of their appreciation the Panel presented him with a book 
as a souvenir in which the following inscription had been 
entered: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., by 
the members of the Teachers’ Panel of the Secondary 
Burnham Committee as a slight expression of their gratitude 
for his great services as Chairman and their deep appre- 
ciation of his devoted work, in that capacity as in many 
others, on behalf of the profession of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member.” Each member of the Panel present 
entered his or her signature in the book. 
+ a * 


THE death of Mr. Matthew Vaughan, which occurred 
last month, will be deeply regretted by Haileyburians all 
over the world. He was appointed as assistant master at 
Haileybury in 1878, and retired after thirty-two years’ 
service in 1910. During that period he was housemaster 
of Edmonstone for fifteen years. He was an old boy of 
Felsted and a student of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
graduating in 1877 with a first class in the Classical Tripos. 

ONLOOKER. 


Varia 


The Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., 
announces the publication by that firm of twelve new books in 
the King’s Treasuries Series, and a collected edition of the novels 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, each volume of which contains a 
new preface by the author. 

* * t 

It is well known that the great “ Oxford English Dictionary ” 
has been completed, and the concluding section will be published 
on April 19. The work has taken forty-four years and, apart from 
a gift of £5,000 from the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
the whole cost, estimated at £300,000, has been borne by the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press. The February issue of The 
Periodical gives an account of the work and its editors, and forms 
an interesting souvenir of a great and historical task successfully 
accomplished. 

* * + 

A comprehensive HOLIDAY SCHOOL, including a special course 
` in German for foreigners, will be held on August 1-15 at Jena. 
Particulars can be obtained from Frl. Cl. Blomeyer, Jena, 
Carl-Zeiss-Platz 3. 

* * 

Teachers of Botany will appreciate the brief article in the 
Cambridge Public Library Record for December, by Dr. H. 
Godwin, on books for botany courses. Dr. Godwin recommends 
books for general courses and for special branches of the subject, 
such as floristic botany, fossil botany, and so on. This article 
is one of a series on courses of reading that have appeared in this 
interesting little publication. 

+ ba * 

The list of books being published this spring by Messrs. W. 
HEFFER & Sons, LTD., includes books on phonetics, text-books, 
and other serious works, but we are struck by the title, “ The 
Tube-Bus Guide to London.” This has been compiled by Dr. J.C. 
Willis, F.R.S., the distinguished tropical botanist, and author of 
“ Age and Area; a Study in Geographical Distribution and 
Origin of Species.” 

k * * 

The Spring Announcement list issued by Messrs. SAMPSON 
Low, MARSTON & Co., Lro., will be of interest mainly to devotees 
of fiction. More serious works include, “ The War Guilt,” by 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, dealing with pre-War European history. 

* 


= + 


Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH’S Spring List includes some new 
travel books as well as much fiction. New impressions are 
available of several sumptuous books on natural history, two 
of which include bird and animal photographs by the late 
Richard Kearton and his brother, Cherry Kearton. 

a k k 


Messrs. W. & G. FoYLeE, Ltp., have sent us a classified cata- 
logue of second-hand standard and rare scientific books, mainly 
on natural history and biology, which they have for sale. Glancing 
through the list, we notice the names of Millais, Stebbing, 
Lydekker, Selous, Réaumur, Bateson, Thorburn, and also ‘‘ The 
Cambridge Natural History,” which will interest scientific 
workers who are also book-lovers. 


Some attractive travel books are announced in the Spring List 
issued by MESSRS. GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., LTD. More serious 
works include a volume of ‘‘ Great Poems of the English Lan- 
guage,” compiled by W. A. Briggs, and ‘‘ The Social and Political 
Ideas of some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age,” edited 
by Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

= è * 

Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.I., has contributed to the March 
issue of The Nineteenth Century an article on “ The Alleged 
Dulness of Writers on Education.”’ 

* * * 

A presentation of the passion play “ Holy Friday ” will be 
given by the Citizen House Players in their Little Theatre, Bath, 
at 8 p.m., on March 22, 23, 26, 30, April 2, 3, 5, 6, and at 3 p.m. 
on March 24 and April 7. Free invitation tickets are obtainable 
at Citizen House, Westgate, any morning, or by letter if a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

* * * 

The Medical Branch of the Board of Education will be trans- 
ferred from 54 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, to the Board’s 
Main Office in Whitehall, on April 2, 1928, and correspondence 
from that date should be addressed to the Secretary, Board ot 
Education (Medical Branch), Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

s * * 

Readers generally owe no small debt to Messrs. J. M. DENT 
& Sons, LTD., for Everyman’s Library, which came of age this 
year. Six new volumes are being added to the Library, making 
a grand total of 812 substantial books. A descriptive catalogue 
has recently been issued. 

* + * 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., have sent us a copy of their 
Announcement List, which is, as usual, illustrated with attractive 
little insets from books or photographs of authors. Among much 
good fare of varied kind, it is difficult to select titles for mention : 
we notice the announcement of a series of small monographs on 
modern work in physics, edited by Mr. B. L. Worsnop, of King’s 
College, London, which will be welcomed by senior science 
students. 

+ * = 

The tercentenary of the birth of WILLIAM HARVEY will be 
celebrated by the Royal College of Physicians of London, during 
the week May 14-18. A provisional programme has been issued. 
Delegates will attend a reception by H.M. the King at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and there will be visits to Oxford and to Cambridge, 
while at University College, London, demonstrations will be 
staged illustrating recent progress in our knowledge of Harvey’s 
fundamental discovery, the circulation of the blood. 

= = = 

In connexion with the celebration in the Maria Grey Training 
College, N.W. 6, of the fifticth anniversary of its foundation, a 
Pageant of the Woman Teacher has been prepared, and will be 
presented on Friday evening, April 27, in the Pfeiffer Hall of the 
College. A few invitations can still be issued to those who may 
be interested. Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury Road, N.W. 6. 
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GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


bd College comprises the following Faculties and Special 


FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics.) (Dean: Mr. Norman 
H. Baynes, M.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
M.A., LL.B.) 

POSUDITI OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
Panen (Dean : Prof. C. A. Lovatt Evans, D.Sc., M.R.C.S., 

e e) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.8.) 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor: Henry Tonks.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. (Prof. S.D. Adshead, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. (Mr. 
M. E. Delafield, M.B., B.Ch., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. (Tutor: 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 
Departments. 

EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding! £2,300. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 
HALL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 
Alleyne, M.Litt.) A list of registered residences is also kept. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE 


For particulars apply to C. O. G. Doure, Secretary, University 
College, London, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


BLACK’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 
STAGE-A-GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, M.A., B.Sc. 
Containing 150 figures in the Text. With 358 Exercises. 
Can be had with or without Answers. Price 2s. 


The book is suitable for use in the lower forms of Public and Secondary 
Schools, and in Preparatory Schools it affords an admirable preparation 
for “ Common Entrance.” In the examples, as well as in the text, 
constant use is made of the pupil's out-of-school interests and activities. 

“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce the study of 
Geometry.”""—The Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOTE BOOKS 
By G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A. 
A series of four books, each containing pages of Notes, 
Problems, and Exercises, with blank pages for additional 
Notes, Diagrams, and working of Exercises. 64 pages 
each. Small Crown 8vo. Price ls. 6d. each. 
Now Ready In Preparation 


Physical Measurements and | Heat and Every-day Physics. 
Elementary Principles of 
Mechanics. 


Plant Growth and the Soil in 
Relation to Food-stuffs. 


These books embody an attempt to bridge the gap, ina satisfactory 
manner, between Nature Study or other very elementary science work 
on the one hand, and the more formal study of Physics, Chemistry, and 
Biology on the other hand. 


THE SOCRATES 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
Each 96 pages. With Questions and Exercises. 


Price, in paper, 1s., in cloth, 1s. $d. 


I. Addison : Selected Essays 
II. Milton: Paradise Lost, Books 1, 2, and 3 
III. Ben Jonson : Epiccene, or The Silent Woman 
IV. Guy Miege: A Journey to Russia in 1663. 
V. Eighteenth Century Letters 
VI. De Quincey : Reminiscences of his Boyhood 
VII. Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer; and Re- 
taliation 
VIII. Dryden’s Chaucer 
IX. Coleridge : Selected Poems and Prose of 
X. Keats: Selected Poems 
XI. Wordsworth : Lyrical Ballads 
XII. Via Lyrica: An Anthology 
XIII. Milton : Comus and other Poems 
XIV. Marlowe : Scenes from Tamburlaine together with 
Dr. Faustus. 
XV. Selections from Byron 
XVI. Charles Lamb : Selected Essays 
XVII. Christopher Marlowe : Edward the Second 


XVIII. sage Beaumont: The Knight of the Burning 
e 
XIX. Alice Meynell : Selected Poems and’Prose 


XX. J. B. Priestley : Selected Essays 


Chemistry of some Common 
Substances. 


A BOOK OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


By G. H. REED, M.A. 


Small crown 4to. 48 pages. Containing 8 full-page and 
60 smaller illustrations. Price 1s, 


Write for detailed prospectuses of the above to 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Correspondence 


HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL 


The article by ‘‘ Layman ” in the March issue of The Journal 
gives the impression, whether right or wrong, that his occasional 
experience with ‘‘odd’”’ history classes has not developed 
a correct conception of the aims of modern methods in history 
teaching. His cheap jest, too, at the innocent ‘‘ Time Chart,” 
which an Old Boy bequeathed to his school, appears out of place. 
It is true that one cannot treasure all specimens or models 
received as legacies; if valueless they may be destroyed, but 
if kept they should be respected. 

Criticism from an occasional teacher calls for comment. 
“Layman ” says: ‘ The ability to make a model feudal castle 

. is not history.” 

Do any handicrafts or history teachers pretend it is? Cer- 
tainly none that I know do so. What they do say is that many 
children are stimulated, often for the first time, to read history 
for its own sake as a result of having constructed models of 
castles, weapons, &c. One cannot construct models of castles and 
weapons without consulting history books or visiting local 
museums or historical monuments, and it is not surprising to 
find that boys often want to know something worth knowing 
concerning the people who constructed the castles and weapons 
which they to-day copy on a smaller scale. 

So, too, boys who are not at all keen on “ book ” geography, 
may quite conceivably become tolerable geographers because 
they have constructed a series of models illustrating the 
“ Development of the Ship.” 

In my youthful days I acquired a lot of useful geographical 
knowledge as a result of collecting postage stamps. I did not 
know then I was learning geography, but it was so, and as to-day 
it falls to my lot to organize the “ geography throughout the 
school,” I acknowledge, with gratitude, my indebtedness to 
Stanley Gibbons and his kind. 

Years ago I had little more respect for handicrafts than has 
* Layman ” to-day. I know better now, and I do not hesitate 
to say that in the hands of a teacher who knows his work 
thoroughly, handicrafts can be an invaluable stimulus to sound 
work in history, geography, science, &c. 

I am sure, too, that if ‘‘ Layman ” will go into the matter a 
little more thoroughly, and with an open mind, he will soon 
change his opinions. 

-4 EASTWELL.”’ 


I fear that my remarks in reply to “ Eastwell’’ must be 
explanatory rather than controversial. That is no doubt my 
fault, though in a short article it 1s obviously only possible to 
develop one’s main thesis and—hope for the best. 

In speaking of myself as a layman, I meant that I had not 
made a specialist’s study of the subject, such as that for a 
degree. I have, however, had many years’ experience of teaching 
the subject throughout certain of the smaller schools, and 
have even one or two of the highest university scholarships to 
my (scholars’) credit. But during the past few years I have 
had an “ odd ” history class only, as a sort of filler-up for my 
time-table, so that, whilst I am not entirely out of touch, the 
subject has taken on for me something analogous to Words- 
worth’s “ Emotion Recollected in Tranquillity.” 

I did not intend to be disrespectful to the old chart. I thought 
I was describing in a sprightly way what was a really sprightly 
attempt to do the impossible. The implication of the article 
was that, though it was not really of any practical use, it was 
better than the simplified (and, therefore, falsified) modern 
substitutes. 

With the making of historical models as exercises in handwork 
I have no quarrel—so long as they are well made and artistically 
finished, so as to serve the real purpose of handwork. Nor do 
I deny that they are useful auxiliaries to the real work. But 
it is not history, and if much of it is done in the name of history 
it gives rise to an altogether false idea of the subject. At best, 
the interest developed is that of the antiquarian. The latter 


is a useful “ fag ” to the historian, or, more respectfully, the 
skilled artisan on whom the historical artist has to rely for the 
collection of his materials. But antiquarianism is not history, 
and, except in the case of those capable of original research, of 
no value to any one except as a pleasant hobby. 

The real practical work of history is the application of facts 
and principles to the problems of modern or other life, and this 
is the work of the brain, not of the hand. 

I know not whether I have, or have not, grasped the aims of 
modern methods in the teaching of history, but I can see little 
indication that any of the results one hopes for are being 
achieved. My own view of what these results should be is as 
follows : 

I. A balanced reverence for our past, which gives on the 
whole an example of sane and orderly development, which in 
its turn should lead to a sense that noblesse oblige. 

2. A clear sense of the continuity of human life and develop- 
ment, so that the problems of the present are envisaged as 
results of the past. 

3. Some conception of the contribution made by each nation 
to the sum of human progress. All combining in 

4. A clear perception of our present position in relation to 
the world of to-day, and of our duty to posterity. 

Incidentally the method should be such as is calculated to 
develop sound political judgment, the power to deal with matters 
of some complexity with a proper sense of proportion. These 
qualities are not acquired by handwork. 

Handwork is very valuable in its proper place and time. 
The writer does not under-estimate its value. On more than 
one occasion he has written in protest against the glorification 
of academic work at the expense of hand and art work. He 
is even enough of a trained craftsman to earn a living at more 
than one manual trade—has actually done so. But the recogni- 
tion of its value in one sphere is no argument in favour of forcing 
any kind of activity on to subjects which definitely require the 
exercise of an entirely different kind of activity. 

A little arithmetic is always useful. Two lessons plus one 
prep. = two hours. Multiply this by 36 for the school year, 
and we have 72 hours per annum in which to achieve the aims 
mentioned above, together with the memorizing of the neces- 
sary facts. It is an impossibility, if any time is to be subtracted 
for handwork. We must take the direct method. And that is 
why I protest against the burying of what is essentially an 
intellectual subject beneath a mass of clay and carpentry. 


** LAYMAN.” 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


These items arrived too late for inclusion in the March list. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


College of Technology, Manchester. 
(d) Technology, Manchester. (e) City 7225-7. Mr. David 
Cardwell, M.Sc., B.Com., College of Technology, Manchester. 


Health and Cleanliness Council. 
5 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 


For the application of psychology and physiology in industry 
and commerce. (d) Eesilabor, Holb., London. (e) Holborn 
2277. Mr. F. W. Lawe, M.A., 329 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


World’s Federation of Education Associations. 


To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. Any 
organization interested mainly in education can join. Full 
membership costs one cent for each member of the affiliated 
organization (minimum 25 dollars, maximum 1,000 dollars). 
36 organizations of approximately 1,750,000 teachers. 
(c) News-Bulletin. (d) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. (f) 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 28-August 4, 1929. Mr. C. H. 
Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 
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Manage 


Vee EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION began 
ZONES business in Holborn in 1870, and removed in 1924 to ESAVIAN 
SVA. 38 HOUSE, which was expressly planned and built with the object 
nt) of reducing costs of production and promoting efficiency in the 
distribution of School Supplies. The results achieved enable the E.S.A. to 


give better value and quicker service than was at one time thought possible. 
At Esavian House are housed 


STATIONERY FACTORY AND STORES 
The School Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is made from British Materials 
of guaranteed excellence. The paper is a Superior Grade and the Exercise 
Books, Nature Note Books, Drawing Books, Science Books, &c., are all bound 
in strong Artistic Covers. The prices are competitive. 
Excellent Exercise Books from tos. 9d. per gross. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Great stocks of Essential School Furniture are available for urgent orders. 
Recent additions of Labour-saving Machinery and thorough re-organization 
of the works at Stevenage has placed the E.S.A. in the forefront of School 


Furniture Suppliers. 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area of 
37,000 cubic feet. This great stock, added to the exceptional facilities the E.S.A. 
has for collecting books for immediate orders, is appreciated by many thousands 
of Headmasters and Headmistresses. 


SHOWROOM AND LIBRARY 
In the spacious Showrooms are displayed Educational Apparatus and 
requisites which comprehend everything of Educational value for teaching 
or demonstration, including a School Library which consists of more than 
seven thousand volumes of current School Text Books and Literature. Every 
one interested in Education is welcome. 


Ce PRIZES AND LITERARY BOOKS 
‘\ The E.S.A’s Bookroom contains a very large and comprehensive 


selection of books bound in Leather and other Fancy Bindings, as well as 
a wide range of current and classic Literature in Publishers’ own bindings. 


CATALOGUES OF 
Stationery, Text Books, Reward Books, Library Books, Handwork, Outfitting, 
Chemicals, and Chemical Apparatus—any of which will be forwarded to Principals. 


VP | | THE EDUCATIONAL 
om | EA KOS a) N SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Wn Ze) CT 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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FURTHER NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


168 Volumes Is. and Is. 4d. 


163. UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Alan Sullivan. 1s.4d. 
164. MORE ENGLISH ESSAYS. Edited by G. G. Loane. 1s.4d. 
165. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Edited by J. A. G. Bruce. 


1s.4d. 
166. MOUNTAIN ESSAYS. Edited by E. F. Bozman. 1s. 4d. 


167. THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. Edited by J.C. Dent. 1s.4d. 
168. BLIGH OF ‘THE BOUNTY.” Edited by E. A. Hughes. 1s.4d. 


48 pp. Prospectus Post Free. 


ut 
TREASURIES OF A SCHOOL 
FRENCH LITERATURE CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY 
Gilt back and side. New Volumes By A. E. Foot, M.A. 
1s 9d each Cloth Boards 192 pp. 
No. l ; 3s. 
ar e e A JUNIOR GEOMETRY 
9. LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. By A. E. TwEEDY, B.A. 
10. MÉMOIRES DE SULLY. Cloth Boards. 192 pp. 
Prospectus post free. 2s + od., 
ut 
wenn baeenil REPETITION 
IN FRENCH In Three Books 
For Pupils’ Use. 9d. each 
By F. M. Forrest. 64 pages. By G. K. Buzza, B.A., and M. M. Acock, B.A. 
S. Modern French Exercises for Middle Forms | 


zi | 
MATRICULATION BOTANY 


By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.A. 
120 Illustrations 4s. 6d. 320 Pages 


PLANT ECOLOGY 


By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc., F.L.A. 
16 pp. Half-tone Illustrations 5s. 192 Pages 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 === 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


NEW LINES 


WALL MAPS 
Air Route Map of the World 


showing the air transport communications 
of the world. Size 69 x 45in. Price 
35s. C.R.V. 


World on Comparative Projections 


The main map is drawn on Van der 
Grinten’s projection with insets of other 
projections for comparison. Size 52 in. X 


44in. Price 14s. C.R.V. 


Trade Map of the World 


By Ben H. Morcan. Size 69 in. x 45in. 
Price 42s. C.R.V. 


Class Room Atlases 


Our new series now includes Great 
Britain and Ireland. Price 40s., four maps. 


Europe and The Mediterranean. Price 
40s., four maps. 


South America. Price 30s., three maps. 


ATLASES 


The “New Era” and “ Unrivalled ” 
School Atlas with local maps. Price 1s. 


Great Britain and Ireland. Price 9d. 


Commercial and Economic Atlas of the 
World. 1s. 6d. 


Large Range of CHARTS in full colours 
Human Anatomy. 
Botany. 
Cooking Diagrams. 
Science Diagrams, &c., &c. 


EDINA WORKS, 
EDINBURGH 


Holborn Hall, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices ave strictly net, and are subiect to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £810 0 Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 | One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School] Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 

If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must he enclosed, 

[Adnertisers are reminded that " Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATR BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of tke sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE BROADWAY, E.C. 4. 


Careers and Qualifications 


IV.—_THE LAW 
By G. S. W. Martow, Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s Inn 


S the public conscience exhibits growing repugnance 
to the use of force as a means for the settlement of 
disputes, the function of the lawyer in civilized com- 
munities becomes increasingly important. He is not a 
fomenter of strife ; his main activities are directed towards 
the avoidance of litigation, since by looking at the facts 
of a case, without the bias of self-interest in the gaining 
or losing of a verdict, he can apply a fresh and impartial 
mind to the problems of his clients, with a view to safe- 
guarding their rights, whilst avoiding that injury to the 
rights of third parties which might lead to subsequent 
litigation. 

It need scarcely be said that the essential characteristics 
in a lawyer are absolute integrity and discretion; the 
most intimate secrets of man or woman are disclosed to 
him because, although their disclosure is necessary to 
secure advice, they are known to be as safe as if they were 
still unspoken. Equally important as an asset to success 
is the faculty of critical reasoning which can dissociate 
the irrelevant from the relevant and appreciate the pros 
and cons of a stated set of facts, together with meticulous 
accuracy and keen attention to detail. The lawyer who 
jumps to conclusions without sufficient justification, or. 
he to whom all geese are swans, will never succeed. 

In the English courts the profession of the law is 
exercised in two distinct branches. A solicitor who wishes 
to practise at the bar must cease to be a solicitor, and vice 
versa, and in both cases further examination must be taken 
before practising in the new branch. 


THE SOLICITOR 


The profession of the solicitor provides exceptional 
openings. Solicitors in personal practice are consulted 
directly by lay clients at every stage of life; if a marriage 
settlement is to be made, or a settlement upon the 
children of the marriage, if orphaned children are to be 
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put in charge of a trustee, if a will is to be drawn up, they 
are called upon to frame the necessary documents so that 
the intention of the signatories may be clearly and un- 
equivocally known, even though it may be years before the 
sense of the documents will come into question. They are 
equally necessary to the commercial life of the country ; 
whenever an important contract is to be made or when a 
company is to be formed or reconstructed, they frame the 
documents, in order that, not merely shall the necessary 
legal formalities be completed, but the documents shall be 
free from such ambiguity as may lead to dispute. Although 
the majority of solicitors have a general practice, there 
are some who, by reason of exceptional aptitude or oppor- 
tunity, develop practice along special lines, e.g. company 
law, workmen's compensation, patent causes. 

The greater part of a solicitor’s life, then, is concerned 
with matters which have for their object the avoidance of 
future litigation, but of course his assistance is essential 
in litigation. In the lower courts he prepares the case 
and argues it. In the higher courts, however, he prepares 
the case and all the necessary documents for trial, and 
ascertains what evidence is available from the various 
witnesses he is able to bring forward, but the advocacy 
and the settlement of certain of the documents faHs to the 
lot of counsel. Solicitors practising in the country arrange 
with a London solicitor, who acts as a London agent, to 
accept service of writs and carry out the necessary 
formalities at the courts. 


In addition to practice, whether individually or as 
managing clerks, however, solicitors have many other 
openings, for example, in Government posts at home and 
overseas, as town clerks, clerks to urban district and 
rural district councils, as clerks of assize, clerks to the 
justices, &c. Large corporations, such as railway and 
insurance companies, frequently have salaried legal staffs 
with excellent prospects. 

The profession is one in which success is to be attained 
by hard work, and by the possession of the necessary 
qualifications of character and clarity of mind, rather 
tian through influence. 

Preparation for the profession is prolonged and 
expensive. The supervision of the educational require- 
ments and the duty of maintaining the high professional 
integrity of this branch of the law is vested in the Law 
Society. The preliminary examination is of the order of 
the matriculation or school examinations of the English 
or Welsh universities, with Latin as one of the subjects. 
The student must be articled to a practising solicitor ; 
since no solicitor may have more than two articled clerks 
at one time, the openings with successful principals are 
much in request. The period of articles is five years, but 
in certain cases it may be four years and, for those who 
already hold a British degree, three years. Apart from 
the advantage of securing the last mentioned exemption, 
and a further exemption from part of the Intermediate 
Examination, it is becoming increasingly common to read 
for a degree in law at one of the universities, and to take 
up articles immediately on coming down in June, thus 
extending the course by a few months. 

The articled period is of great importance and is a time 
of hard work, since at this stage the student has the 
opportunity of learning the routine of his profession; if 
he is likely to have a specialized practice he will, perhaps, 
seek to article himself to a principal who has that type of 
practice, although general experience is usually better. 
No other employment whatsoever must be undertaken 
and, at some time during the period every student must 
attend at least one year at a recognized law school, either 
at the Law Society's School, or at a university. 

The Intermediate Examination is held in London, and 
can be taken after one or two years’ service, depending 
on the length of the articles, the subjects, which may be 
taken together or at different examinations, being trust 
-accounts and book-keeping, and law. The final exam- 
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inations are held thrice yearly in London, and the articled 
clerk may sit at the examination immediately before his 
articles expire, or subsequently. Candidates who seek 
honours take extra papers. The requirements as to 
training are enforced by a provision that the articles, 
as well as certificates by the principal as to service and 
conduct, have to be lodged with the Law Society before 
admission is granted either to the Intermediate or to the 
Final Examination. These barriers passed, application 
is made for inclusion on the Roll of Solicitors. 

As to the cost of entering the profession, the examination 
fees amount to £20 Ios., and the stamp duties and 
registration fees to f110 5s.; in addition there are 
probably a premium to the principal and the fees for one 
to three years’ attendance at a recognized Law School, 
together, of course, with the maintainance of the student 
for a period of three to six years during which no salary 
is likely to be received. 

The admitted solicitor will probably then seek a 
partnership, or a salaried post as managing clerk, and his 
future will largely depend on his own exertions. 


THE BARRISTER 


The qualifications and the prospects for counsel differ 
considerably from those of solicitors. Counsel have access 
to every court, but their duty therein is confined to 
advocacy, the provision of documents and evidence for 
the use of the court devolving on the other branch, 
although certain of the important documents for every 
trial, those which constitute the cause of action or of 
defence, are drafted and settled by counsel. Counsel may 
not be consulted by lay clients except through solicitors, 
and they do not, in the case of litigation, consult with the 
witnesses, except those who are called to give expert 
evidence as to the nature of scientific or technical matters, 
of which the court is not likely to be aware; the object 
of this provision is to ensure that witnesses shall not have 
their minds guided towards the evidence which counsel 
would wish to be given. Any such guidance is carried out 
in court, when the judge, and jury, if there be one, can 
form an opinion as to whether the witness's imagination is 
outdistancing truth. 

Counsel, just as solicitors, may have general practice, 
but there is a much greater tendency to specialization, 
and to the extent that a barrister has specialized he will 
be consulted by solicitors who have no exceptional know- 
ledge of the special branch. Counsel are also consulted in 
order to ascertain their views as to the attitude the court 
may be expected to adopt in regard to a given set of facts. 
To this end they seek to acquire a sense of the courts— 
of the tendency which the courts are exhibiting in inter- 
preting the law relating to similar sets of facts. Experienced 
counsel frequently find a great call upon their time in 
chambers as well as in court. 

The art of advocacy, which can in some measure be 
acquired, with complete self-possession and a mind which 
sees the ultimate as well as the proximate effects of every 
statement, are the essentials of success. Whether engaged 
in litigation, or in consultation without any immediate 
prospect of litigation, counsel will usually be supplied with 
a mass of documents, and they must acquire the faculty 
of speedily assimilating the relevant. Real oratory is 
seldom heard, although the court naturally listens more 
sympathetically to a case which is so presented that the 
nature as well as the substance of the speech is acceptable. 
The fictional art of “ throwing dust in the jurymen’s eyes,” 
is seldom attempted ; far fewer cases are heard by juries, 
and in any event, modern juries are generally sufficiently 
enlightened to see the dust. 

The conventional terms “ my learned friend ” or “ my 
friend ” are no empty phrases. A barrister addresses 
another by his surname alone, no matter how eminent 
or obscure, and both by the courts and by his opponents 
every courtesy is extended and expected. 


ce 
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Counsel’s fees are honoraria which are arranged 
between his clerk and the solicitors briefing him, and vary 
in accordance with his reputation. A few counsel secure 
very large fees, and, although there are many who make 
adequate incomes, by far the greater portion of those who 
are called find other occupations, for which they are 
generally the better fitted by reason of the training they 
have received. The work of the barrister is so personal, 
and it is done so much in the light of day, that his success 
or failure will depend entirely on himself. If he keeps his 
head and has the other qualities which have been enum- 
erated, he may succeed, but a mistake is fatal (unless he 
can catch it up in time to turn it to advantage), since the 
world, or at any rate that part which matters to his 
success, is there to see it. 

A student desirous of becoming a barrister must have 
passed a preliminary examination, and must seek admission 
to one of the four Inns of Court, for which purpose he needs 
certificates of character from two responsible persons. 
On acceptance and payment of his dues he will read for 
Part I and Part II of the Examination for Call to the Bar, 
which he may do privately, or he may be assisted by 
attending courses of lectures provided by the Council of 
Legal Education. The four sections of Part I may be taken 
separately at any time after his admission. Part II may 
not, without special leave, be taken till six terms have 
been kept. The pass lists are published in three classes, 
and a Certificate of Honour is given for a first class in 
Part II. 

Meanwhile he has to “ keep terms ” by eating dinners 
in the Hall of his Inn six times each term for twelve 
terms. Members of the universities keep terms by eating 
three dinners each term and, as a convenience to those 
in residence in the country, these can be arranged to fall, 
for example, on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. There is 
no objection, as in the case of the other branch of the 
profession, to the student undertaking paid work during 
his period of studentship. Before admission and before 
call, however, he has to certify that he is not and will 
not be engaged in certain stated occupations or in trade. 

Most -of the Inns have debating societies and moot 
societies at which Judges and eminent King’s Counsel 
propound problems to be argued by students and young 


barristers, who thus acquire facility in addressing argu- 
ments to the courts. 

Having kept twelve terms and passed the examinations 
the student must be proposed for call by two Benchers 
of his Inn to whom he is known personally, and on “ call 
night ’’ in dining term he will be called to the bar when, 
having received a certificate to the effect that he is an 
Utter Barrister, he will be entitled to plead in the courts. 
If he proposes to practise outside the Kingdom he will 
have his certificate enclosed at the Supreme Court. 

The fees payable during this period are stamp duties 
of £75, and a compound lecture fee of £12 12s. which must 
be paid whether the lectures are attended or not, together 
with other fees and dues, which will vary slightly according 
to the Inn the student has joined. The total will be from 
£165 to £180 (exclusive of the cost of dinners) and of 
course, exclusive of maintenance. 

The newly called barrister, however, unlike the fledgling 
solicitor, has no chance of a salaried position in his pro- 
fession, and the expense of his preparation is by no means 
ended. He will generally arrange to read as a pupil in a 
practising barrister’s chambers, which will necessitate 
another 105 guineas, including the clerk’s fees. This will 
give him the opportunity of watching the practice of the 
courts and of studying the methods adopted in dealing 
with clients and, moreover, will give him an opportunity 
to meet those who may seek his opinion at a later stage. 
After a year’s pupilage, he will hope to stop in the same 
chambers as a “devil,” or unpaid assistant; in return 
for a room, or a table in chambers rent free, he will have 
plenty of work to do and experience to gain, whilst being 
free himself to accept briefs. 

The most successful barristers record that during their 
first year or two in practice they earned very little, and, 
consequently, the early years must be expected to be lean. 
It frequently becomes a question as to whether the 
optimism, and perhaps the means, of the young barrister 
will outlast the period of waiting for briefs ; if he is of very 
youthful appearance, his difficulties will be increased. 

Once success is secured, he will proceed in time to take 
silk, and in due course he may be appointed judge. In 
fact, the Lord Chancellor’s Woolsack is in every yourg 
barrister’s brief bag. 


The Association of Technical Institutions 


jee Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Technical Institutions was held on February 24-25, at 
the Stationer’s Hall, London, when Sir Alfred Mond was 
elected president for 1928. Dr. W. M. Varley, Principal, 
Brighton Technical College, was elected vice-chairman of 
council, and Dr. H. Schofield was re-elected honorary 
secretary. The report of the council, dealing with work 
done during 1927, contained several items of more than 
usual interest to those concerned with technical education. 
For some years attempts have been made to secure altera- 
tions in the London University matriculation conditions 
which would meet the needs of technical students. Accord- 
ingly, the meeting supported the action taken in requesting 
the university to transfer economics from Groups 4 and 
5 to Group 3 of the optional subjects to be selected by 
matriculation candidates. In connexion with a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the relationship of technical educa- 
tion to industry, it is interesting to note that there is a 
growing tendency for employers to send their apprentices 
to technical institutions for part-time instruction during 
the day. Opinions varied as to whether an extension of 
this system would be better than the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15. Probably the consensus of opinion was 
that the former course would be more desirable and would 
confer a better result on industry. Another aspect of the 
work of technical institutions was raised by that part of 
the questionnaire which dealt with the games organization. 
In the larger institutions part-time students make use of 


the facilities available for full-time students, but in the 
majority of cases no facilities are provided. Other matters 
dealt with in the report included examinations for part- 
time students, the architects’ registration bill; and the 
government committee on education and industry. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sir Alfred Mond, Lord 
Riddell, who had just completed his year of office as 
president, delivered an address which was noteworthy in 
at least two aspects. He dealt with the qualities and needs 
of our system of technical education as he saw them after 
visiting many institutions and considering their problems. 
He paid tribute to the work and qualifications of the 
teaching staffs and to the vital work which is being quietly 
done. He rejoiced that technical education was being 
more and more widely recognized as a means of culture. 
But he saw also that the day work of the institutions was 
by no means sufficiently developed, and he urged that the 
question must receive close attention if we are to enjoy 
all the benefits technical education is capable of giving. 
From these details of the system as it is, and as it may be, 
he moved to the question of the young people whom educa- 
tion (in all its phases) is shaping to handle the future. There 
is in every age, he said, a tendency tocriticize the apparent 
shortcomings of the younger generation. He did not agree 
with the criticisms, and his address concluded with a 
vigorous defence of the young people he was able to observe. 
They may, he admitted, appear to have departed from 
some of our older standards, but they possess marvellous 
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qualities of health, fearlessness, and clear scrutiny and 
review of beliefs and customs. From those qualities there. 
is little to be feared. Sir John Reith, of the British Broad- 
casting Company, also addressed the meeting and dealt 
with certain aspects of the training of the engineer. 
Papers read to the meeting included “ Education in the 
Royal Air Force—the Story of an Educational Experi- 
ment,” by Colonel I. Curtis, educational adviser to the 
Air Ministry; “ Commercial Education,” by Principal 
G. H. Austin (Leeds); ‘‘ Suitable Courses in Commerce 
for Small Institutions,” by Principal S. Carter (Wakefield) ; 
“Technical Training of the Architect,” by T. P. Bennett 
(London) ; “ Technical Education for the Building Trades,” 


by Principal F. E. Drury (Brixton School of Building) ; and 
“Technical Education for the Boot and Shoe Industry,” 
by F. W. Roberts (Leicester). Principal Drury’s paper 
had an especial interest since he added to it some sugges- 
tions concerning a scheme for the establishment of a 
national certificate (similar to those in operation for 
engineering, chemistry, &c.), for students of building. 
This important aspect of the examination question has, we 
understand, reached the stage when the Association of 
Technical Institutions, the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions and the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions are to discuss the details of a scheme 
and to see how far other interested parties will co-operate. 


Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


GEOGRAPHY AT First HAND.—A summer vacation course for 
the study of the geography of the Mediterranean region is being 
arranged by the Educational Travel Association. The party 
will sail by a P. & O. liner on July 27 from Tilbury, and land 
at Gibraltar. The centre for excursions into southern Spain 
will be Algeciras, ‘‘ the healthiest town in Spain.” Visits will 
be made to Cordoba, Granada, Seville, and Cadiz, in addition 
to field-work in botany, geology, and regional survey. The party 
will cross to Tangier and make comparative studies of fauna, 
flora, and of human geography, on the southern side of the 
Straits. The first return party is due at Tilbury on August 16, 
though extensions are possible. Further particulars may be 
obtained by sending a 2d. stamp to The Secretary, E.T.A., c/o 
Cheshire County Training College, Crewe. 

$ $ bd 

SHORT COURSES FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The 
Board of Education has announced arrangements for the follow- 
ing summer courses: Engineering Science and Electrical En- 
gineering at Oxford; Building Subjects (four courses), Textile 
Subjects, Methods of Teaching Dressmaking, Methods of Teach- 
ing Needlework, and Gas Engineering and Supply, at London ; 
and Commercial Subject at Cambridge. The courses will com- 
mence during the third or fourth week in July, and continue for 
about twelve days. Application for entry to the courses must be 
made on Form 106e.U., on or before April 14. 

BR $ 2 

STAGECRAFT AT CITIZEN House, BATH.—A summer school for 
producers, actors, members of the educational profession, leaders 
of institutes and others will be held at Citizen House from 
July 28 to August 11. Individual tuition will be given in all 
branches of stagecraft, and the production of both classic and 
modern plays will be undertaken by members in the indoor and 
outdoor theatres. Membership is limited, and is open to both 
sexes. Early application to the honorary secretary is advisable. 

$ 2 2 

FRENCH AT THE SORBONNE, Paris.—A complete course of 
French study is announced for July 8 to August 21 or July 30 
to August 27. The course consists of three parts: (1) Four 
weeks preparatory work with afternoon visits in Paris. (2) 
Thirty-six afternoon lectures (more advanced) on great present- 
day questions in literature, politics, and economics. (3) Eight 
days journey in small groups, East, South, or West France. 
The second course will only comprise the first two parts. All 
organization is under the direction of Monsieur Henri Goy, 
Directeur du Bureau des Renseignements Scientifiques, Sor- 
bonne, Paris, to whom application should be made. 

2 2 2 

SocIAL HYGIENE AT CAMBRIDGE.—The summer school of the 
British Social Hygiene Council will be held at Cambridge from 
July 26 to August 22. Membership is open to all interested in 
social problems, and full information can be obtained from the 
Secretary, The British Social Hygiene Council, Carteret House, 
Carteret Street, Westminster, London. The programme includes 
six lectures on the application of biology to human life, four 
lectures on the foundations of psvchology, two lectures on the 
physiology of adolescents, and five evening meetings with 
discussions. . 

* s * 

INTERNATIONAL BOTANICAL CONGRESS.—The fifth inter- 
national congress will be held at Cambridge from August 16 to 
August 23, with excursions during the following week. Further 
information from the honorary secretaries, Mr. F. T. Brooks, 
31 Tenison Avenue, Cambridge, and Mr. T. F. Chipp, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION.— 
The sixteenth summer course is provisionally announced for 
August 1 to August 22 at Queenwood, Darley Road, Meads, 
Eastbourne. Courses in handwork, needlework, country dances, 
eurhythmics, colour, school plays, among others are being 
arranged. Particulars and entrv forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, the Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C. 1: (stamped addressed envelope). 

* * * ý 


THE ‘‘ DURER YEAR ” IN NUREMBERG.— The four hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Durer, the famous artist of the 
middle ages, is to be commemorated by a “ Durer year ” in 
Nuremberg, from April 6 to July 8. The programme includes 
lectures, celebrations, exhibitions, festival plavs, entertainments 
and tributes of homage. Full information is available at all 
tourist agencies. š ” š 


COURSE FOR TEACHERS IN ART SCHOOLS.—A course in art 
at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, London, July 23 
to August 4, has been arranged by the Board of Education. 
Besides subjects of general interest, the course will deal par- 
ticularly with the application of art-instruction to the require- 
ments of industry. Application must be made to the Board of 
Education on Form 106f.U., before April 7, 1928. 

+ $ 2 


DomMESTIC SuBJECTS.—Courses in dietetics, economics, and 
the science of the home, fruit and vegetable preservatior, cookery, 
and cookery and simple dietetics, are announced by the Board 
of Education for periods in late June, July, and August (accord- 
ing to subject) for organizing superintendents and teachers of 
domestic subjects in colleges and schools in England and Wales 
recognized by the Board. Application must be made to the 
Board of Education on form 106c.U., before April 30. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN SECONDARY CoURSES.—Twenty 
short courses have been arranged by the Board of Education 
for early August. Full details are given in form 105 U, which 
can be obtained from the Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. Application for entry must be made on form 106U., 
before May I. 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION COURSES.—A pre- 
liminary announcement has been issued by the Educational 
Handwork Association of courses in handwork, physical training, 
games and athletics, and modern educational developments 
which are to be held at Scarborough, Bournemouth, and Aber- 
ystwyth, from July 30 to August 25. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. H. Flather, 31 Silverhill Drive, Bradford 
Moor, Bradford (for Scarborough) ; Mr. H. F. Stimson, Caerleon 
House, Aberystwyth (for Aberystwyth) ; or Mr. H. F. Burrows, 
The Bungalow, Park Road, Lower Compton, Plymouth (for 


Bournemouth). 
2 2 2 


HoLipay COURSES FOR FOREIGN PupiLts.—Two holiday 
courses, each of three weeks’ duration, ranging from July 16 
to August 27, for girls and boys from 12 to 18 years of age, from 
other countries, have been arranged by a group of teachers at 
Beauvais, one and a half hours’ journey from Paris. The courses 
will include exercises in phonetics and pronunciation, reading, 
and conversation, grammar, and the history of French literature 
and civilization. Monsieur Gaston Cahen, 6 Rue du Mont 
Capron, Beauvais, France, will be glad to furnish all necessary 
details. 
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Reviews 


ART AND COUNTERFEIT 


A Simple Guide to Pictures and Painting. By MARGARET H. 
BULLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

The ‘‘ man in the street,” it seems, needs educating to 
appreciate the difference between art and counterfeit : 
hence many able writers have produced books which 
purport to lead him to the right path. Among such writers 
Miss Bulley takes a high place. But it may be asked if the 
man in the street does in reality need this literary aid to 
appreciating works which should make their own indepen- 
dent appeal. When we read that “‘ it is difficult for those 
who, from childhood, have liked pictures of a certain type 
to make the effort needed to appreciate types vastly 
different,” we cannot help feeling some misgivings about 
this word “ effort ’’ and all that it implies. ‘‘ The value of 
a work of art does not consist in the accuracy with which 
natural facts or scenes are represented, but in the power 
of the work to communicate a state of mind,” a profound 
truth, but to communicate to whom ? Is the appeal to be 
only to those who have time and opportunity to make the 
etfort necessary to receive it, or is it not rather the hall-mark 
of the greatest art that its appeal is universal. 

We ask ourselves these and similar questions when, as 
her custom is, Miss Bulley asks us to “look upon this 
picture, and on this.” But it is not perhaps the “ man in 
the street ’’ who will read books of this kind. Their readers 
are likely to be those who have long since made up their 
minds on the points at issue; and to such Miss Bulley’s 
work is full of attraction. Her chapter on design is as 
good as anything we have read on the subject, especially 
with reference to the part played by the third dimension. 
The approach to the discussion through “‘ The Nine Visitors ” 
is excellently planned. We cannot help feeling that it is 
ill advised to reproduce such works as the Picasso as 
examples of abstract painting. Not on the ground that 
the picture is lacking in representational qualities, but 
because we believe it to be entirely lacking also in design, 
or in any power whatever to “ communicate a state of 
mind.” Further, we may agree that representational 
qualities are not necessary to a work of art, though person- 
ally we prefer them when the work is in a frame and not 
on the floor as a carpet, but we cannot take seriously a 
picture which, while entirely lacking in these qualities, has 
the impertinence to call itself “ Still Life.” We are re- 
minded of those vegetarians who, while disapproving of 
meat, make their nuts look like mutton cutlets. 


THE EVER MODERN SHAKESPEARE 


Iconoclastes ; or, The Future of Shakespeare. By H. GRIFFITH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

What is the position of Shakespeare to-day in the dramatic 
world of managers, producers, and audiences, and what 
will it be to-morrow? That is the question to which 
Mr. Griffith addresses himself in this latest volume of the 
“To-day and To-morrow ” series. His general reply is 
that Shakespeare is so besmirched and romanticized by 
liberal applications of a certain Shakespearean tradition 
that we never come into real contact with him. We are 
justifiably alienated by a tradition which emphasizes the 
antique in Shakespeare. There is a tendency to think of a 
classic as necessarily antique, whereas a classic is such 
only because it is perpetually modern, in that it is vitally 
true for every generation. 

Anything that brings out the essential truth in Shakes- 
peare, and makes it live before us, is to the good. Hence 
the success of performances in modern dress, and notably 
the performance of Hamlet at the Kingsway Theatre, 
where it was realized that of all plays, ancient and modern, 
Hamlet is the finest. In fact, the hope of Shakespeare on 
the stage must be in the direction of making him real to 
the present generation, though modern dress may be only 

one way of doing this. Shakespeare is great because he 


deals more powerfully and accurately with human moods 
and passions than any other dramatist, and these moods and 
passions remain the same, whether he who feels or acts them 
wears a toga, a doublet, or a dress suit. But if he wears a 
dress suit according to our fashion, we recognize him more 
quickly as one of ourselves rather than as one of an antique 
but unconvincing world created by academes and pedants. 
One thing, at any rate, can be said for Mr. Griffith's 
contentions. Of late, archaeological and historical re- 
searches have grown enormously, and with that growth 
there is a tendency to see Shakespeare as he was seen by 
his contemporaries. We have fuller knowledge than ever 
before of the Elizabethan stage and of Shakespeare's 
England. This is excellent, provided we do not forget 
that it is not all. The scholar is interested in Shakespeare 
as an Elizabethan. The man in the street will enjoy 
Shakespeare only if Shakespeare means something to him 
as an interpreter of his own life and the life he sees around 
him in this twentieth century. Shakespeare can stand 
this test, as other great men can. Divest him of his tradi- 
tional antique trappings, and he becomes for us greater 
than ever before, because we see him as he is. 


WHERE PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS MEET 


Character and the Conduct of Life : Practical Psychology for 
Everyman. By Prof. W. McDouGALL. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

When William James’ “ Principles of Psychology ” 
appeared, thirty-seven years ago, the reader of his famous 
chapter on Habit suddenly found himself, near the end of 
that chapter, switched off from scientific psychology to 
practical ethics. Most readers did not in the least dis- 
approve of the jolt, partly because they very much approved 
of James’ vigorous and stimulating style. But his brother 
psychologists shook their heads at his rollicking disregard 
of methodical procedure ; and the fact that James’ chapter 
was soon being preached from hundreds of pulpits did not 
diminish, but rather increased, their condemnation of so 
flagrant a confusion of the boundaries between science and 
morals. 

James dealt a smashing blow at the traditional atomistic 
and associationist psychology, and, with his stern determi- 
nation to put abstractions in their proper place, and to 
stick to the concrete realities of the mental life, he gave a 
fresh orientation to the whole subject, in which effort he 
was joined by the brilliant but more sedately academic 
Dr. James Ward. Prof. McDougall may be said to have 
carried on the work of James to a further point, and always 
with the advantage that he is more systematic both in his 
thinking and in his exposition than was his great prede- 
cessor. He easily takes rank as one of the soundest and 
safest guides amid the rocks and shoals of recent psychology, 
or what passes for psychology. His last two volumes, on 
normal and abnormal psychology respectively, sum up his 
position as a scientific man expounding his science. In 
those books he offers, so far as we remember, no practical 
advice on the conduct of life. Not, however, because he 
has none to offer. But he has reserved it for the book which 
lies before us. His native sanity and wisdom, joined with 
the results cf his long-continued studies of human nature, 
have enabled him to produce a book which is, we believe, 
unique as a combination of accurate knowledge, sound 
sense, and moral earnestness. The broad results of his 
previous studies are taken for granted or concisely stated, 
and their application to the practical problems of conduct 
is the main theme. The chapters addressed to parents, to 
young people, to girls and boys, to young men and women, 
to wives and husbands, are all excellent, and we say this 
with conviction although we do not always agree with the 
author. Preachers and teachers should make acquaintance 
with this book, and then make it known to whom it may 
concern. It ought to reach a very large public. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


A Survey of the Social Structure of England and Wales as Illus- 
trated by Statistics. By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS and 
D. CARADOG JONES. (ros. net. Oxford University Press.) 


It may seem absurd to write enthusiastically of anything 
connected with statistics, but one reviewer at least has found 
this handsome volume as interesting as a novel. The aim of 
the authors has been “‘ to present a coherent picture of some of 
the more important aspects of social life in this country so far 
as they can be illustrated by statistics.” Their tables, eighty- 
two in number, are drawn from official and other authoritative 
sources, and are interpreted with a clarity and distinction of 
stvle and a strictly scientific impartiality, enlivened by touches 
of delicate humour, that make the book intensely readable. The 
subjects dealt with include population in its various aspects, 
housing, occupation and industry, social status, the national 
income and national wealth, trade unions, education, insurance, 
poverty, crime, social services, mental deficiency, etc. But this 
bare outline gives little idea of the wealth of material that the 
book contains, and of its value as a work of reference (though 
it is not primarily intended as such). It is a notable contribution 
to the science of sociology which no student can afford to neglect. 


The Economics of Everyday Life: A First Book of Economic 
Study. By Sir T. H. Penson. Part I. (4s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

In this new edition of a well-known text-book, first published 
in 1913, the section on Money has been rewritten to bring it 
up to date. Sir Henry Penson is one of those too rare writers 
who have a marked gift for explaining economic matters clearly 
and intelligibly to beginners, and the value of his book to ele- 
mentary students is increased enormously by his plentiful use 
of really helpful diagrams, tabulations, and typographical 
devices. 


A Synopsis of Mercantile Law: For Commercial Students and 
Business Men. With Notes and Statutes. By A. CREW. 
Assisted by H. INFIELD and C. G. Austin. Fourth Edition 
(Rewritten and Revised). (7s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 


An excellent handbook for commercial students and business 
men. A quarter of it is occupied by a chapter on the law of 
contract, rewritten by Mr. Infield. The appendix contains 
questions from various commercial and professional examina- 
tions for 1927, and there are tables of statutes and cases, a 
glossary of legal phrases, and a complete index. 


Principles of Accounts. Part I. General Principles of Double 
Entry. By Dr. J. STEPHENSON. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 

A carefully-prepared text-book on book-keeping, with abun- 
dant exercises, examination papers, worked examples, and a 
glossary of terms used in accounting. The book is well suited 
to ‘‘ the requirements of the more elementary examinations,” 
and its low price is a further recommendation of a very service- 
able volume. 


The Heart of Socialism : Letters to a Public School Man. 
H. S. Sat. (is. 
Department.) 


One of the most interesting features of this book is that it is 
written by a member of the “ upper middle class,” who has 
himself been educated at a public school and at one of the older 
universities. He writes with irony and good humour. For 
example, he makes excellent play out of Bernard Shaw's dis- 
tinction between doles pleasant and unpleasant. He shows up 
the absurdity of some Tory platform utterances about Socialism, 
but, like all strong party men, he leaves it to others to show up 
the equal absurdity of certain utterances about capitalism. The 
book is interesting and stimulating. But educationally it is not 
the book we were waiting for. It is propagandist rather than 
educational in our sense of the term. To win our approval, a 
book on elementary politics must be as impartial as a book on 
elementary history. The latter is not very common: still less 
the former. 


The Romance of English Trading. By S. A. WILLIAMS. 
University of London Press.) 


A useful little book by the Principal of the Westminster Day 
Continuation School, tracing the history of English trade from 
the middle ages to the present day—fairs, markets, gilds, 
overseas commerce, the great trading companies, and methods 
of transport—with illustrations and many quotations from 
contemporary writers. 


By 
Independent Labour Party Publication 


(2s. od. 


Cordingley'’s Guide to the Stock Exchange : Being an Explanation 
of Every Mode of Speculating in Stocks and Shares, and 
Illustrating the Manner in which Transactions are carried 
out. By W. G. CORDINGLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Effingham 
Wilson.) 

A new and revised edition of a particularly useful little hand- 
book for the amateur speculator. ‘Though scar.ely to be classed 
as an educational book, it will serve to give clear and concrete 
form to the somewhat hazy notions of students as to Stock 
Exchange practice and terminology. 


England's Treasure by Forraign Trade: Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1664. By T. Mun. (3s. net. Blackwell.) 


The Economic History Society has rendered a service to 
students by reprinting Mun’s famous book in this convenient 
and attractive form. It includes text, dedication, and facsimile 
title-page and imprimatur, but no editorial apparatus. 


The Rise of British Commerce : 
Economic History. By K. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

There was a real need for this sound and up-to-date economic 
history for beginners. It presents the essential facts in a clear 
and straightforward manner, and deals more fully with the 
later centuries than with the medieval period. The arrangement 
is topical rather than chronological, and there are separate 
chapters on factory legislation, trade unions, the poor law, 
agriculture, and banking. The summaries at the end of each 
chapter are a useful feature of the book, and there are plenty of 
test questions. 


An Introduction to English 
G. Lewis and N. BRANTON. 


Introduction to Business Economics. By J. STEPHENSON. (38. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

A useful elementary book on business structure and organiza- 

tion by a well-known commercial teacher. It is well provided 

with diagrams, facsimile documents, and examination questions. 


The Elements of Costing. By G. R. GLOVER and R. G. WILLIAMS. 
(5s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 


BaBY WEEK CHALLENGE SHIELDS.—-The National 


most effective local baby week campaigns, has announced the 
results for 1927. The Astor Challenge Shield, which is reserved 
for competition among the great towns, has been awarded to 
Northampton Maternity and Infant Welfare Voluntary Asso- 
ciation. The William Hardy Challenge Shield, reserved for 
smaller areas, has been won by a remarkable campaign held in 
the villages of Cambridgeshire. This campaign was organized 


by the Cambridgeshire Federation of Women’s Institutes. This. 


being the third year in succession that Northampton has won 
the Astor Challenge Shield, the trophy now passes into the 
permanent keeping of the Northampton Maternity and Infant 
Welfare Voluntary Association. 


Music IN SCHOOLS.—The problem of music teaching in schools: 
is a difficult one, and although we have gone a great way since 
the days of music as an “ extra ” for fee purposes, the general. 
level of culture in music is not high in Great Britain. Broad- 
casting music of various styles will ultimately have some effect 


but Mr. Ronald Cunliffe, who contributes an article on “ The- 


Extent of School Music ’’ to the March issue of the Dominant, 
is not content to wait for this. He says that recent developments 
in school music, such as orchestral classes, gramophone lectures, . 
and so on, will have no real eftect. Then he sets out what he 
considers might be expected by a cultured parent as a result of a. 
school music course of six or seven years. First of all, a music 
course lasting to the end of the secondary period should give a 
working knowledge of song literature, just as a general education. 
of similar duration is expected to impart a knowledge of English. 
literature. It should also give a general idea of the history of 
music, at least from 1600 onwards, and of the orchestra. There- 
should also be some general musical information and, in the- 
better schools, the’ knowledge and practice of one instrument. 

Here are definite requirements, and, as Mr. Cunliffe says, the chief 
obstacles to music courses giving such an education are shortness. 
of time devoted to music, lack of money for material, and scarcity 
of the gifted type of teacher. He might also have added the 

antipathy of many children, which puts the subject on. a rather 
different platform from literature. 


Babv: 
Week Council, which awards annually two Silver Shields for the 
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EDUCATION 


Then and Now. By C. M. Horton. (2s. 6d. net. The St. Cath- 
erine Press.) 

This little book contains some of the addresses given to the 
girls of Tremarth School, mainly on such general subjects as 
Happiness, Self-control, Conversation, Autumn; a few are 
connected with the War, and others are on religious topics. All 
show good sense, sound judgment, and a spice of humour, and 
may well be used by headmistresses as models for further talks 
to girls, as well as by the old girls of the school who will love 
to remember the inspiration of the spoken word. 


Columbus—Undergraduate. By J. A. BENN. (6s. 
Benn. Philadelphia: Lippincott.) 

Mr. Benn writes on the basis of a unique bit of experience, 
for from Harrow he proceeded for a year to Princeton, before 
entering Cambridge for the three years which are usually con- 
tinuous with school life. The intervening year enabled him to 
establish very direct comparisons between American and English 
ways—from a most interesting undergraduate standpoint. Like 
all wise travellers, he is not content with observing the facts ; 
he seeks the reasons that lie behind the facts. He is ever anxious 
to avoid insular and superficial judgments. We are not sure, 
however, that he has avoided the fallacy of speaking for 
“ America.” There are so many different Americas within the 
forty-eight States, that few Americans, and no Englishman, can 
speak confidently of ‘‘ America ’’—at any rate in matters educa- 
tional. Within his limited field of observation, however, 
Mr. Benn is very suggestive. He tells us with obvious sincerity 
what he actually saw and heard, and how he, as an English 
youth, reacted to the situation. 


By Prof. W. L. UHL. 


London : 


Secondary School Curricula. 
New York : Macmillan.) 
England and America have much to learn from each other 
as regards the aims and methods of secondary education, though 
unfortunately the fact is not commonly recognized on either side 
ofthe Atlantic. Broadly speaking, our strength lies in thorough- 
ness, and their strength lies in comprehensiveness. Of course, 
Prof. Uh], of the University of Wisconsin, writes as an American. 
He also writes as a professor of education, and as such he is 
determined not to let us off lightly. He begins with *“ primitive 
curricular practices ’’ for the adolescents among such folk as 
Congo cannibals and the native tribes of Central Australia, and 
he takes us curricularly through the ages to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Then follow chapters of criticism and construc- 
tion, in which the positions taken up by the writer are often 
backed up by the results of statistical investigation. We have 
many books which deal with special branches of secondary 
school curricula. We have few which deal, in anything 
approaching a scientific way, with the problem as a whole. 
Prof. Uhl’s book is a valuable attempt to supply a general and 
critical treatment. 


Educational Theories. By Sir Joun ADAMS. (6d. Benn.) 
Many years ago Sir John Adams (then a simple Professor) 
wrote a small Primer on Teaching which has had, we believe, 
an enormous and a well-deserved sale. Here is another small 
book, sold also at sixpence. It is not likely to have so great a 
sale as its predecessor, because it does not make a similarly 
popular appeal to teachers of all sorts. But any reader, whether 
professional or lay, who wants a general idea of the fruits of 
educational thought down to the present time, will find it here. 
He may not always agree with the writer—e.g. he may prefer 
to think that ‘‘ the span of education ’’ is becoming more and 
more the span of human life—but he will be interested and edified. 


Education in a Democratic World. By E. De Witt BURTON. 
Edited by H. K. WILLouGHByY. (15s. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

This book is much more than a formal memorial of a distin- 
guished president of the University of Chicago. By common 
consent of all who knew him, President Burton was a man of 
Teal moral greatness—a man of clear vision, high ideals, and 
intense convictions. The first and longest of the ten addresses 
which the book contains puts the reader in possession of Burton's 
democratic faith, not only for America, but for the world. His 
experience with the China Educational Mission of 1921-2 
enabled him to take an enormously wide outlook. The other 
addresses are for the most part applications to university and 
college problems of the principles enforced in the first. 


Teaching the Social Studies. By Prof. E. Dawson and Others. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book aims at the correlation of the various studies which 

concern human nature. Geography and biology describe forces 


(10s. net. 


which have formed mankind, psychology and ethics deal with 
the mind and character, economics and political science are 
concerned with the organization of man’s efforts, history is the 
story of his progress from savagery to civilization, sociology is 
the philosophical study of all aspects of his social activities. 
There are chapters on each of these subjects, contributed by 
experts in each case, and more general chapters by Prof. Dawson 
on the purpose, curriculum, and the teaching-method of such a 
comprehensive subject. The book is one of the many American 
publications which show the strong desire to educate the youth 
of the nation for intelligent citizenship. 


Measurement in Secondary Education. By Prof. P. M. SYMONDS. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Measurement by means of standardized tests has advanced 
so rapidly in America that it is difficult for teachers to keep 
themselves up to date. Prof. Symonds’ book will be very useful 
to high school teachers; it is simple, clear, and full; a large 
number of tests of various kinds are described and discussed ; 
and there are two very useful appendices, one on statistical 
computations—a model of clarity-—and the other giving the 
addresses of the chief American forms which publish tests. 


Economic Life and the Curriculum. By Dr. H. Harap. (5s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. By the Staff of 
the Elementary Division of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

According to Dr. Harap, ‘‘ the schools have not taught our 

population to live effective economic lives. Day by day the 
great mass of the people are blundering in their daily habits of 
consumption. .. . They are ignorant of the most economic 
habits of purchase and use of food, clothing, homes, and fuel.... 
In this little book we shall present some of the findings of investi- 
gators who have attempted to discover what the economic 
material of the school should be. We shall then give an account 
of the introduction of this material into the schools.” A practical 
and stimulating book, giving an interesting account of many of 
the experimental schools in America, where industrial arts and 
home economics form the core of the curriculum. A famous 
school run on lines which Dr. Harap would approve is the 
Lincoln School, New York, and in “ Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School ” its staff give a detailed account of the 
projects studied in grades 1 to 6. The principles underlving the 
whole curriculum is that the unit of work must be selected from 
real life situations and must be considered worth while by the 
child. These units include among others the building of a play 
village, a food study, water transportation, and “ How Man 
has Recorded Time and Made Records,” and in each case it is 
made clear how the necessary subjects of the curriculum are 
taught through the various projects. An extremely interesting 
and stimulating book. 


Extracurricular Activities. By Prof. H. C. McKown. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Principles and Problems in Vocational Guidance: A Book of 
Readings. Edited by F. J. ALLEN. (15s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

Practice in Vocational Guidance. Edited by F. J. ALLEN. (12s. 6d. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Talks to Parents and Teachers. By H. LANE. 
& Unwin.) 

Problems in Classroom Method + a Manual of Case Analysts for 


(12s. 6d. 


(5s. net. Allen 


High-School Supervisors and Teachers in Service. By Prof. 
D. WAPLES. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
The Teaching of Ideals. By Prof. W. W. CHARTERS. (8s. 6d. 


New York: Macmillan.) 

The Problem of Vocational Guidance. 
(7s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Geschichte der englischen Erziehung : Versuch einer ersten kritis- 
chen Gesamtdearstellung der Entwicklung der englischen 
Erziehung. By B. DRESSLER. (ros. Loose Covers, 8s. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner.) 

The Improvement of Reading: a Program of Diagnostic and 
Remedial Methods. By Prof. A. I. Gates. (8s. 6d. New 
York: Macmillan.) 


By Prof. G. E. MYERS. 


What Is and What Might Be. By E. Hotmes. New Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The English Educational System. By Dr. C. NcRwoop. (6d. 
Benn.) 


Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. By E. T. BAZELEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Jên. By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. (10s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 
Mrs. Alfred Wingate is a pioneer in a literary field which has 
so far been little explored. In her previous book, * A Servant 
of the Mightiest,” she portrayed the building up of the great 
Mongol Empire by Chingiz Khan in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. In the present volume she continues her theme 
and covers the period (1229-1298) roughly corresponding with 
the reign of Kubilai, the grandson of Chingiz, and including the 
travels of the Polos to and from the Far East. The Polos, and 
particularly Marco Polo, have for centuries stirred the imagina- 
tion of all who love travel and adventure. Mrs. Wingate has 
idealized their character and drawn them as very noble and 
courageous gentlemen, fit friends and confidants of the Great 
Khan whose guiding conception of life was the Chinese principle 
of Jén, signifying the perfect relationship of man with his fellows. 
Mrs. Wingate’s work bears the impress of thorough historical 
and geographical research and her style is dignified and unhurried, 
partaking of that dual quality of ceremonious expression and 
poetical imagery associated with the Orient. Of especial interest, 
in view of present-day events, is the comparison between a 
backward and warring Medieval Europe with the united and 
well-governed Empire of Central Asia under Kubilai Khan. 


(1) Breaking Priscitan’s Head, or English as she will be Spoke 
and Wrote. By Dr. J. Y.T. GREIG. (2s.6d.net. Kegan Paul.) 
(2) Grammar in a New Setting. By G.N. Pocock. (1s.6d. Dent.) 
“ Breaking Priscian’s Head ” (1)—a fierce retort to Mr. Basil 
de Selincourt’s “ Pomona, or the Future of English ” in the 
same series—is good debating fun, but not very helpful to the 
schoolmaster who has to teach the “ public school standard 
English ’’ which is Mr. Greig’s pet aversion. Mr. Greig would 
have the future of the English language determined by Irish, 
Scotch, and Americans, and exclude the Englishman from any 
share in controlling or preserving it. Mr. Pocock’s grammar 
lessons (2) are lively and practical. This is a book which no 
teacher of the subject should miss. 


(1) An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
SOARES. (3s. Macmillan.) 
(2) A Companion to English Literature. 
M. E. Kinc. (38. 6d. Murray.) 
Prof. Soares’s chapters on different literary forms (1) revive, 
and bring up to date, the kind of teaching that used to be given 
in manuals of “ rhetoric.” They would make a good course at 
the higher certificate stage or in training colleges. The * Com- 
panion ” (2) is a survey of the history of English literature from 
the beginning to the present day. Too small in scale and too 
much lacking in detail to be of great use for reference and 
instruction, it is fresh and vital enough to be read with interest 
and profit. 


England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Much above the level of the average source-book in quality. 
A quite admirable collection of illustrative passages helpfully 
grouped in sections (home life, town life, village life, church life, 
and foreign life), with terse and stimulating comments and 
introductions. 


Essays by Divers Hands: Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Soctety of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series. 
Vol. VII. Edited by MarGARET L. Woops. (7s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

As always, there is pleasant and profitable reading in the 
“ Essays by Divers Hands.” Miss Sackville West is unexpectedly 
severe in her strictures on modern English poetry, which she 
finds lacking in greatness because lacking in seriousness and 
passion. She gives a qualified approval to “ free verse,’’ but 
thinks it unsuited to the lyric; yet some of its undisputed 
successes, aS Henley’s “ Margaritae Sorori,’’ have been lyrical. 
Prof. Spurgeon is delightful on Jane Austen, and Mr. Gotch 
throws important new light upon Inigo Jones. 


Test-Papers in English: For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By F. W. Rosinson. With Points Essential to 
Answers. (48. 6d. Pitman.) 

The test-papers afford much material for the training of 
candidates in school certificate English, and the hints towards 
answers will be useful to teachers in a hurry. The model essays 
are of more doubtful value. 

English from Piers Plowman to the Forsyte Saga: a Chrono- 
logical Record, with Notes and a list of available Editions. 
By J. L. Youna. (1s. 6d. net. Foyle.) 

This is a new departure, and we can foresee a wide use for it, 


By Prof. A. X. 


By D. VENTHAM and 


for the list of publications is comprehensive, and the brief notes 
on works and authors are fair and discriminating. 


Inspirational Teaching : A Record of Experimental Work in the 
Teaching of English. By G. MACKANEsSS. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
This book is a clear and modest account of personal expen- 
ments in the teaching of English. The author acknowledges 
himself a disciple of Caldwell Cook, whose ‘‘ Playway ” has quite 
obviously intluenced his practice, and hence his account of that 
practice. The book is more comprehensive than the “ Playway,” 
and because of its concrete character is more directly applicable 
to ordinary school teaching. It is full of useful recommendations 
as to method, including lists of books, plays, and poems. The 
many excellent photographs give useful hints on dress for school 
dramatics. The spirit throughout is that the child should enjoy 
his English lessons, and that he should feel the teaching to be 
natural, in the sense that it is allied to his usual occupations, 
including his games. 


Riddles of Crime: Fourteen Murder Mysteries That Were Never 
Solved. By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

A Lecture on Lectures. By Sir A. QUILLER-COoucH (“Q”). 
Introductory Volume. (Hogarth Lecture No. 1). (2s. 6d. 
net. The Hogarth Press.) 

The Development of English Biography (Hogarth Lecture No. 4). 
By H. Nicotson. (38. 6d. net. The Hogarth Press.) 

The Garden Party and Other Stories. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
Spiritual Adventures. By A. Symons. New Editions. 
(3s. 6d. net each. Constable.) 

English Pronunciation Through Questions and Answers. By 
H. E. PALMER and F. G. BLANDFORD. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Junior English Test Papers. By A. R. FLORIAN. (1s. Rivingtons.) 


Reading and Word Meanings. By Dr. E. W. Dotcn. (òs. 6d. 
net. Ginn.) 
Dinna Fret . . . Or Curate Pale: a Few Happenings ina Young 


Life. By IRVING BELL. (28. 6d. net each. The St. Catherine 
Press.) 

Catriona: a Sequel to “ Kidnapped”; Weir of Hermiston ; 
The Misadventures of John Nicholson? The Master of 
Ballantrae : a Winter's Tale. By R. L. STEVENSON. (38. Od. 
net each. Macmillan.) 

Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by C. E. BURBANK. (2s. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

More Wonder Tales from Many Lands. Written and Illustrated 
by KATHARINE PYLE. (18. Harrap.) 

Blackie's English-Study Readers. Fourth Reader. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 


Secrets of Prontable Writing. By Max CROMBIE. (2s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Wortle’s School. Bv A. TRoLiope. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Moonstone. By W. Cortins. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Geoffrey and the Kingfshers. By Kate Sexty. (Paper, 6d. 


Cloth, 9d. Chambers.) 

A Modern English Gromnar on Historical Principles. By 
Dr. O. JESPERSEN. Part III. Syntax. Second Volume. 
(148s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

English Literature. By MARGHARITA WIDDOWS. 
Chatto & Windus.) 

Abdulla: The Mystery of an Ancient Papyrus. 


(7s. 6d. net. 
By W. RAINEY. 


(2s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

Held to Ransom. By V.M. METHLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner & 
Darton.) 

Sign-Posts: a Reader for Schools. Compiled by H. C. Denr. 
(5s. Benn.) 


Episodes from the Ascent of the Ma:terhorn. 
(1s. Od. Harrap.) 

Chains: Lesser Novels and Stories. 
net. Constable.) 

Island Nights’ Entertainments; The Body Snatcher; Fables : 
Kidnapped: Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year MDCCLI. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
(3s. 6d. net each. Macmillan.) ` 

The Teaching of English in Primary Schools. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain: From the French of Paul de Musset. 
(1s. 4d. Blackie.) 

Composition Through Story-Writing: a Book for Adventurers, 
By R. T. Lewis. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Fair God: a Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
WALLACE. (28. 6d. net. Warne.) 


By E. WHYMPER. 
By T. DREISER. 


(7s. 6d. 


By H. A. TREBEL. 


By Lew 
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Three Plays of Sheridan. ‘‘ The Rivals,” “ The School for Scandal,” 
and‘ The Critic.’ Edited by G. Boas. (3s. Arnold.) 

Mr. Guy Boas has the art of making introductions and notes 
lively and interesting, and his essay questions show resource and 
ingenuity. 

Fifty Fables from La Fontaine. By R. CARTER. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Fables are readable in this rhymed version, which keeps 
commendably close to the original. Here and there is a line not 
quite clear without reference to the French, e.g. ‘‘ A miracle 
you're quit for fear!” (c'est merveille qu’il n'ait eu seulement que 
la peur pour tout mal.) Mr. Carter employs a variety of metres, 
and the roughnesses he has intentionally left are not out of place. 


About Shakespeare and His Plays. By G. F. BrRapBy. Second 
Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

It is good to see a second edition of this little book. After all 
the books written on Shakespeare there was still room for it— 
a delightful series of talks that will make all who listen to them 
more alive to the beauties of the plays and to the poet’s own 
personality. 


The English Drama. By H. F. RUBENSTEIN. (6d. Benn.) 

A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. By A. NICOLL. 
Second Edition. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by A. Watson 
Bain. Part II. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

How Shakespeare * Purged"’ Jonson : a Problem Solved. By A. 


GRAY. (2s. net. Heffer.) 
Contemporary East-Anglian Poetry. (5s. net. Fowler Wright.) 
Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition. By Dr. J. S. SMART. With 
a Memoir by Prof. W. M. Dixon. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


A Treasury of Verse for Primary Schools. Selected by M G. 
EpGaAR. Books 3, 5, 6, and 7. (6d. each. Harrap.) 

Macbeth. Edited by E. C. KELLETT. The Merchant of Venice. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by P. H. B. Lyon. 
The Tempest. Edited by Dr. E. THompson. An Introduction 
to Shakespeare: Passages Chosen for Lower Forms. By 
Dr. E. THOMPSON. (38. 6d. each. Benn.) 


The Pilgrim's Progress of John Bunyan : a Dramatized Version 
of Certain Scenes in his Own Words. Arranged by W. Rix. 
(Paper, 2s. Cloth, 3s. Allen & Unwin.) t 

Five One-Act Plays of Village Characters. By L. HOUSMAN. 
The Prize Pigeon. The Snow Man. A Likely Story. (1s. net 
each.) The Called and the Chosen. A Mint o' Money. (9d. 
net each. Deane.) 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language. Selected and Arranged by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. With Additional Poems. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH 
and A. F. Watt. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Shakespeare. As You Like It. Edited by A. R. WEEKES and 
Dr. A. S. CoLLINs. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Shakespeare's King John. 
Nelson.) 

The Treasure Ship ; Rory Aforesaid; The Happy War; Three 
Plays. By J. BRANDANE. (6s. net. Constable.) 

A Critical Commentary on “Shakespeare to Hardy.” 
WILLIAMS. (18s. Methuen.) 

Nine Plays of Shakespeare : Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Tempest, Richard II, Henry V, 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth. With Introduction, 
Prefaces, and Brief Notes. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 


Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (18. gd. 


By W. E. 


By the Nursery Fire. By IrRvING BELL. (2s. 6d. net. The 
St. Catherine Press.) 
Rustlings from Life’s Highway. By IRVING BELL. (2s. 6d. net. 


The St. Catherine Press.) 

A Treasury of Verse for Primary Schools. 
M. G. EpGar. (6d. Harrap.) 
Tragedy : in Relation to Aristotle's Poetics (Hogarth Lecture No. 2). 

By F. L. Lucas. (3s. 6d. net. The Hogarth Press.) 
Studies in Shakespeare (Hogarth Lecture No. 3). By Prof. 
A. NICOLL. (38. 6d. net. The Hogarth Press.) 
One-Act Plays of To-day. Selected by J. W. Marriott. Fourth 
Series. (2s. 6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Book 2. Selected by 


HISTORY 


A Rational History of England: From Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Elizabeth, By W. H. G. MILNEs. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 
The March of History. Book IV. The Middle Ages to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century, 1485-1689. By F. T. Furers 
and C. M. MarTIN. (28. 6d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 
Concerning these two books, each of which covers a consider- 
able period of English history, it is difficult to say that the one, 
is more “ rational ” than the other, or that the other represents 
history as a “ march ” more vividly than the one. We suppose 
that it is hard to find a distinctive title nowadays for a textbook 
on a theme so hackneyed as English history. Be that as it may 
neither of the titles of the books now before us is happy; to 
describe your work as “ rational ’’ is pretentious; to speak of 
history as a “ march ” is misleading. Mr. Milnes provides a 
convenient and well-proportioned narrative of events to A.D. 1603, 
the most distinctive guiding principle of his sketch is his emphasis 
on which one may call the civic aspects of history. Messrs. Futer; 
and Martin are more concerned, in their survey of the first two 
modern centuries, to stress social, economic, and cultural 
aspects. They provide a useful apparatus of tables and 
questions ; they also include in their narrative a number of 
extracts from contemporary sources. 


Students’ Notes on European History, 1494-1815. By J. G. 
ALTHAM. (28. 6d. Bell.) 

Notes on European History. By W. Epwarps. Volume IV. 
1815-1870. (10s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 


The authors of these two notebooks of European history are 
both headmasters of secondary schools with wide experience in 
teaching history to candidates for leaving certificates and 
university entrance examinations. Both of them, moreover, 
have unusual skill in the making of summaries and the con- 
struction of tables. Hence their works are likely to be very 
valuable to students who are reading the history of the periods 
with which they respectively deal. Mr. Altham in a preceding 
volume has analysed the history of the nineteenth century ; 
hence his present analysis stops at 1815. In twenty-four brief 
chapters he provides the framework of exact information neces- 
sary for the comprehension of the course of European history from 
the French invasion of Italy, 1494, to Waterloo. Mr. Edwards’ 
outlines are on a larger and more detailed scale. The six sections 


of his volume treat successively of the congresses ; reaction and 
revolution; France; Germany; Italy; Eastern Europe; 
and the Lesser European States. A certain amount of cross- 
classification is evident. 


Ancient Egypt. By A. WEIGALL. (6d. Benn.) 
A History of Italy. By Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN. (6d. Benn.) 


It is said that no one ought to write a small book on any subject 
until he has written a large one upon it. If that literary canon 
be sound both the writers of these brief sixpenny histories are 
well qualified for their tasks. Again, if enthusiasm, as well as 
detailed knowledge, is a desirable quality in an author, each of 
these two historians is well fitted for his task. Mr. Weigall, 
whose great three-volumed ‘‘ History of the Pharaohs ” is our 
standard authority for ancient Egyptian chronology, has per- 
formed a marvellous feat in condensing the record of thirty 
centuries into eighty pages. It is extraordinarily interesting to 
find that Mr. Weigall identifies the Pharaoh of the Exodus with 
the Tutankamen whose recently-discovered tomb is at present 
attracting so much attention. Mrs. Trevelyan, daughter of the 
late Mrs. Humphrey Ward, has achieved a hardly less remarkable 
prodigy of abbreviation by compressing into the same compass 
a summary of Italian history from the fifth century a.p. to the 
present day. 

Wanderings in Medieval London. By C. PENDRILL. (10s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Modern Historians of the French Revolution. Selected and 
Edited by F. C. HAppotp. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Protection of Minorities: The Working and Scope of the 


Minorities Treaties under the League of Nations. By L. P. 
Mair. (8s. 6d. net. Christopher.) 
The Story of Anctent Crete. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (18. 3d. 


Blackie.) 

A Brief Survey of French History. By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. 
(2s. gd. Blackie.) 

The Ancient World and its Legacy to Us. By A. W. F. BLUNT. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) : 

Wheaton’s Atlas of British and World History for Juniors. By 
T. A. RENNARD. (18. 6d. Exeter: Wheaton.) 
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A Treatise on the Analytical Dynamics of Particles and Rigid 
Bodies, with an Introduction to the Problem of Three Bodies. 
By Prof. E. T. WHITTAKER. Third Edition. (25s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The new edition of this work differs from the preceding solely 
in the two last chapters, which deal respectively with the “ General 
Theory of Orbits ” and “ Integration by Series.” They have been 
completely re-written, in order to present the subject as it has 
been developed by the researches of the last eleven years. In 
connexion with periodic orbits, Whittaker first called attention 
to two types which, on account of the resemblance of their 
theory to that of ordinary differential equations, he distinguished 
as ‘‘ ordinary ” and “‘ singular.” It was presumed that ordinary 
orbits occurred more frequently than singular, but Cherry has 
shown recently that Hamiltonian systems with two degrees of 
freedom do not in general possess any ordinary solutions; all 
such solutions are singular. Whittaker has also initiated some 
new lines of research in the theory of integration by series. 
Poincaré proved that the series of celestial mechanics, if they 
converge at all, cannot converge for all values of the time or for 
all values of the instant. Discussing systems with two degrees 
of freedom, Whittaker has now shown that the problem of 
integration falls under three cases depending upon the ratio of 
two parameters. When this ratio is continuously varied the 
form of the integral sought changes abruptly when the ratio 
passes from a rational to an irrational value, and vice-versa. 
It is clear that the problems of classical dynamics still offer 
almost unlimited opportunities for further research, and this is 
probably one reason why the author has not made any reference 
to the problems of quantum dynamics. 
Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. 

(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This collection is intended for the use of students preparing 
for Higher Certificate or Intermediate Degree examinations. 
There are three sets of a dozen papers each, grouped as algebra, 
geometry (pure and analytical), and trigonometry with cal- 
culus. The questions have been carefully chosen or constructed 
for the purpose specified, and the necessary ground seems to 
be well covered. 


By A. S. PRATT. 


(1) Junior Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra: for the Use 
of Pupils Preparing for Lower Certificate, County Scholar- 
ship, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and 
Similar Examinations in the Junior Grade. With Points 
Essential to Answers. By A. E. DONKIN. (2s. 6d. each 
Pitman.) 

(2) Junior Test Papers in Geometry: for the Use of Pupils 
Preparing for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar 
Examinations in the Junior Grade. By W. E. PATERSON. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

These three volumes contain seventy-five papers each; the 
Geometry papers contain six questions, the others seven. They 
are well-selected papers for the purpose indicated in the title. 
Each volume contains an appendix of points essential to answers 
which contain all that an intelligent pupil working alone should 
require in the way of assistance. 


Arithmetical Dictation: a Systematic Series of Exercises in 
Mental Arithmetic. By A. Wispom. Based by Arrangement 
on the Books of Fundamental Arithmetic. Books V and VI, 
with Answers. (1s. 3d. each. University of London Press.) 

Principles of Accounts. Part I. General Principles of Double 
Entry. By Dr. J. STEPHENSON. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Holmes’ Comprehensive Arithmetic for the Qualifying Class. 
(n.p. Glasgow: W. & R. Holmes.) 

Classified Problems in Mathematics : Being Graded and Classified 
Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra for Matriculation 
Students. By L. HERMAN. (38. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Mathematics for Technical Students : Covering the Requirements 
of the Practical Mathematics Section of the National Certificate 
Course in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering for both 


First and Second Year Students. By G. E. HALL. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Progressive Trigonometry. By F. G. W. Brown. Part 1. 
Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. (3s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 
Intermediate Book-Keeping : For Day and Evening Classes. By 
D. MacaRa. (2s. 6d. Chambers.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Spanish Reader : an Interpretation of Spanish Life and Character. 
Edited by Dr. GERTRUDE WACKER. (5s. net. Hefter.) 

A pleasant feature to notice in the increased number of reading 
books in Spanish available for class use is the stress łaid upon 
interpretation of Spanish life and ways. This “ reader ” by 
Dr., Gertrude Wacker aims at giving an idea of Spain and the 
Spaniard by means of extracts from the works of modern 
Spanish writers. The four sections deal with the main aspects 
of Spanish character, the growth of the nation, Spanish customs 
and festivals and la patria chica—descriptions mainly geo- 
graphical of the various districts of Spain. Extracts vary from 
Azoren’s study of a sixteenth-century Hidelgo to Ibañez’ sketch 
of the gypsies of Madrid. Valera, Galdčs, Baroja, Unamuno, 
Valdés, and Jimemez are all drawn upon to make a vivid and 
representative gallery of Spain. The reader is well illustrated. 
and can be recommended for senior classes. 


Daudet. Contes Alsaciens et Provençaux. Chosen and Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by R. Scott. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford University Press is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of its contemporary French Series, of which this 
selection of Daudet is the most recent specimen. It includes an 
introduction, fifty-eight pages of text, a selection of titles for 
essays, notes, vocabulary, and a list of phrases. The book is 
printed and bound with the usual Oxford thoroughness, and it is 
a marvel how, in these days of expensive books, such a volume 
can be sold at eighteenpence. For there must be author's rights 
to pay in the case of Daudet, Proust, Gide, and Anatole France. 
It is very important that pupils should have opportunities of 
studying recent work as well as the classics. Mr. Russell Scott 
has done his editing in an exemplary manner. 

Phonetics without Symbols : French Phonetics for Schools. By 
G. C. BATEMAN. Third Edition. (1s. Heffer.) 
Mr. Bateman has collected a set of exercises on phonetics in 


which he uses numbers instead of the usual symbols. As the 
book is in a third edition it is evident it fills a felt want. 
Elementary ‘German. By Dr. F. W. MEISNEST. (6s. 6d. New 


York : Macmillan.) 


Sixteenth Century French Anthology. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by S. H. Busy and C. E. YOUNG. 
(2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Leyendas de la Alhambra. By CARLOTA MATIENZO and LAURA 
B. CRANDON. (4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages. 
By Prof. G. T. BUSWELL. (3s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prosper Mérimée. Colomba. Abridged and Edited by Dr. 
F. W. M. Draper. With Notes and Vocabulary. (ıs. 
Blackie.) 

Alfred de Musset. On Ne Saurait Penser à Tout. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. F. W. M. DRAPER. 
(1s. Blackie.) 

Henry Bordeaux. La Nouvelle Crotsade des Enfants. 
E. J. A. GROVES. 
Blackie.) 

An Introductory Course in French Phonetics. 
(2s. Blackie.) 

French Travellers in Britain, 1800-1926: Impressions and 
Reflections. Collected and Edited by Dr .F. C. Rog. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

Voltaire. By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuie. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Nelson's First French Course : an Introduction to Spoken French. 
By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuig and J. M. Moore. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 


Edited by 
With Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. 


By E. E. UNWIN. 


Certificate French Unseens. Edited by R. A. SPENCER. (1s. gd. 
Arnold.) 
Applied Spanish Grammar. By Prof. J. A. VAETH. (4s. 6d. 


Longmans.) 

Don Alvaro; or, La Fuerza del Sino: Drama en Cinco Jornadas. 
By Don ANGEL DE SAAVEDRA, DUQUE DE Rivas. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. S. L. M. 
ROSENBERG and E. H TEMPLIN. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Gaston Chérau. Veillées Gasconnes (La Despélouquero). Edited 
by A. M. Gipson. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Lesage. Turcaret. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Dr. E. E. BRANDON and Prof. M. BAUDIN. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Petit Cours Préparatoire : A One-Term Course in Phonetics. By 
L. H. Attison. Third Edition. (1s. 4d. Black.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Kingdom of the Mind. By Prof. J. E. Downey. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This volume of the Young People’s Shelf of Science is an 
entertaining introduction to psychology written specially for 
American boys. In simple language they are introduced to the 
physiology of the eye and ear, heat and cold spots of the skin, 
the chief phenomena of memory and imagery, the learning 
curve, and intelligence tests. There are plenty of experiments 
to be tried, and very little moralizing. Many schoolboys will 
thoroughly enjoy this book, and will be set thinking along 
psychological lines. 


The Mind of the Growing Child: A Series of Lectures. Edited 
by Viscountess ERLFIGH. (5s. net. Faber & Gwyer.) © 

The names of the contributors to this volume are a guarantee 
of the general excellence of its contents. The subjects include 
heredity and environment popularly expounded, the psychology 
of infancy, problems in family adjustment, jealousy, fear, the 
backward child, children’s books, and the effects of sunlight. 
The book will be found interesting and useful by superin- 
tendents of nursery schools, and by mothers and nurses generally. 
Apparently the course could not have taken place, but for the 
generosity of the lecturers in giving their services free. We do 
not see why, seeing that the audiences did not come from the 
poorer classes of the community. 


Practical Psychology : For Students of Education. 
(7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book falls into two parts. The first part gives details of 
experimental work done with classes of students of education, 
both the selection and the treatment of problems being con- 
siderably affected by the exigencies of class instruction. The 
second part consists of an exposition of statistical method, with 
special reference, of course, to educational inquiries, and with 
the inevitable indebtedness to Galton, Pearson, Yule, and 
others. Mr. Fox is refreshingly original, his book being like no 
other of its kind with which we are acquainted. He is also 
markedly careful in his experimental work, and his warnings 
against fallacious observation and inference might be taken 
to heart by some people who are not beginners. Mr. Fox would 
probably be the first to insist that his results do not take us far 
in the way of improved practice in the schoolroom, but he 
would equally insist that at any rate such work as this book 
records is on promising lines. 


The Struggles of Male Adolescence. By Dr. C. S. ReaD. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Stanford Read is the medical psychologist to the West 
End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, so his experience is mainly 
of the abnormal and the maladjusted. In this book, however, 
he writes to enlighten the parent and teacher of normal boys 
with regard to the difficulties and stresses of the adolescent 
stage, for he believes that on their wise guidance depend the 
well-being and happiness of the youth of to-morrow. The 
older ostrich attitude, he says, is responsible for much of the 
world’s unhappiness. He sets forth clearly the causes and 
results of the conflict which often attends adolescence, and in 
every case points the way to mental health. 


(8s. 6d. 


By C. Fox. 


Twins and Orphans: The Inheritance of Intelligence—a Thesis 
Submitted in Conformity with the Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Toronto. By 
Dr. A. H. WINGFIELD. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Dr. Wingfield has continued the investigations begun by 
Galton into the abilities of like and unlike twins, and compares 
his results with those obtained by testing children of varying 
inheritance but the same environment, that of an orphanage. 
His conclusions tend to show general intelligence is an inherited 
trait; that environment cannot create intelligence, but plays 
the important ròle of developing it. 


Mental Hyziene. By Dr. D. W. La Rue. (ros. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

English readers may already know Dr. La Rue from his 
earlier book on “ The Child’s Mind and the Common Branches.” 
His new work is more ambitious, as it aims at giving teachers 
a comprehensive view of the modern applications of psychology 
to the production of mental health. He deals first with the 
forces that determine personality, and more particularly with 
heredity as a predisposing force ; then with the mental hygiene 
of adult life, and finally with the psychology of childhood and 
adolescence. It is simply written, and each chapter has a useful 
list of references—English as well as American—for further 
study. 


Talks to Parents and Teachers. By H. LANE. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Homer Lane’s premature death in 1925 deprived the world 
of the two books he had planned, one on the upbringing of young 
children—a subject which he had studied in the babies’ ward 
in a hospital, as well as at home and in the Little Common- 
wealth—and the other on the re-education of badly-adjusted 
adults. The present volume consists partly of the lectures which 
he gave in 1919 on “ The Self-Determination of Small People,” 
and partly of the notes taken by some of his hearers at later 
lectures. A second volume is to be published shortly, describing 
his work at the Little Commonwealth. The Bishop of Liverpool 
writes a courageous introduction which will reassure many 
people who had seen Mr. Lane with his boys and girls in Dorset, 
and who were astounded at the charges brought against him 
which led to the closing of the Commonwealth. Lane’s work 
lives in the changed lives of these children rather than in any 
words he spoke or wrote, but both parents and teachers will 
find much in these ‘‘ Talks ” to guide and stimulate them. 


Psycho-Analysis. By Dr. E. Jones. (6d. Benn.) 


Intelligence and Mental Growth. By C. A. CLAREMONT. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


The Child and Society : an Introduction to the Social Psychology 


(2s. 6d. 


of the Child. By Dr. PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. (ros. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 
The Hand and the Mind. By M. N. LAFFAN. (4s. 6d. net. 


Kegan Paul.) 


All for the Golden Age, or The Way of Progress. By G. F. WATES. 
(4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An appeal to the men and women of to-day to join the great 
adventure of pursuing “ the good and well-proportioned life that 
will usher in the Golden Age.” The Golden Age implies a common 
ethic and a common emotion, hence the great need for a universal 
religion which is mainly ethical. The last chapters set forth the 
essentials of this religion, following the lines of the author’s 
earlier book, ‘‘ The Religion of Wise Men.” 


Symbolism: its Meaning and Effect (Barbour-Page Lectures, 
University of Virginia, 1927). By Prof. A. N. WHITEHEAD 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Study of Political Science and tts Relation to Cognate Studies. 
By Prof. E. BARKER. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univerity. 
Press.) 

Sexual Ethics: a Study of Borderland Questions. By Prof. 

R. MicHeEts. Translated from the Italian by E. and C. 

PauL. Reissue. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Religion and Science : Considered in their Historical Relations. 
By C. SINGER. (6d. Benn.) 


UNIVERSITY oF LEEDS.—The recently-issued Annual Report 
of the University of Leeds refers to the year 1926-27 as one of 
the most eventful in its history. Important building operations, 
determining the future of the University, were projected, 
commenced, or completed, a sports field was opened, the Medical 
Faculty was greatly extended, and finally, Sir Edward Brotherton 
gave £100,000 for a new library building. On considering the 
design for the new buildings, it was decided to proceed imme- 
diately with much-needed accommodation for the Department 
of Mining, towards which it is noteworthy that the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund has made a grant of £10,000. The new agricultural 
building was available for the British Association meeting in 
September, and additions to Weetwood Hall Hostel for Women 
were completed in time for the October term, while work has 
been commenced on an additional wing for the textile section 
of the Clothworkers’ buildings. The Yorkshire Council of the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign founded a chair of experimental 
pathology and cancer research, providing also for the staff and 
equipment of a new department, and Dr. R. D. Passey, the new 
professor, and his staff, have taken over temporary premises. 
Several members of the teaching staff received leave of absence to 
make visits and to lecture overseas. An outstanding event of the 
year was, of course, the meeting of the British Association, and 
no doubt many of our readers were able to see and hear for 
themselves the signs of great vitality in this, one of the younger 
universities of Great Britain. 
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(1) The Corridors of Time. III. Peasants and Potters. IV. 
Priests and Kings. By H. Peake and H. J. FLEuRE. (5s. 
net each. Clarendon Press.) 

(2) The Races of Mankind. By H. J. FLEURE. (6d. Benn.) 

(3) The Stone Age. By Dr. E. O. JAMES. (38. 6d. net. Sheldon 
Press.) 

Books on early man and prehistoric archaeology bid fair to 
overwhelm the student by sheer weight of numbers; and as in 
many cases the same ground is covered in much the same way 
it is ditficult for any but the expert who appreciates the more 
subtle points of difference to choose between them. We hope 
that no one will be misled into under-rating the importance of 
the “ Corridors of Time ” by the relatively modest appearance 
of the volumes. In Vols. III and IV which are now issued, 
Messrs. Fleure and Peake carry on the story from the time of 
the food-gatherers to that of the village settlement and the 
more highly organized forms of society, in which the student 
may see in the beginnings of the kingship the germ of the great 
empires and nations to be described in later volumes. In the 
history of material culture these two volumes are particularly 
important, for in the earlier the authors deal with the real 
beginnings of civilization in the domestication of animals, the 
more primitive forms of agriculture and, most important of all, 
the cultivation of barley and wheat. The later volume deals 
with the early ages of metal, of which the discovery and 
exploitation had momentous results in the history of 
civilization. The full but critical use which is made in these two 
volumes of recent literature and the latest discoveries is not their 
least valuable feature. Prof. Fleure’s little book, in Messrs. Benn’s 
popular sixpenny series, will be found a useful pendant and com- 
panion to the archaeological volumes mentioned above of which 
he is part author. Here he has worked out more fully over a 
wider field views on the ethnological history of man upon which 
the larger book touches only incidentally as the argument requires. 
The two books supplement and explain one another, though the 
smaller is necessarily much condensed. The Rev. E. O. James’ 
book, ‘‘ The Stone Age,” will be found a more or less straight- 
forward statement of current views on archaeology and pre- 
historic anthropology in which the author has endeavoured to 
confine himself to facts and avoid theory—a somewhat difficult 
task where so much depends on inference. 


Man a Machine: in Answer to a Romantical and Unscientific 
Treatise Written by Signor Eugenio Rignano and Entitled 
“ Man Not a Machine.” By J. NEEDHAM. (2s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

In this polemical, and philosophical, rather than physiological, 
essay, vitalism is effectively refuted. Its general tenor can be 
gathered from the following extracts: ‘' Purposiveness.. . 
exists everywhere, it permeates the whole universe and is not a 
unique characteristic of life’’; ‘‘ Universal teleology, however 
significant it may be to the philosopher, has absolutely 
nothing to do with the sphere of the scientific worker.” 


The Ramblings of a Bird Lover. By Dr. C. E. Raven. (ios. 6d. 
net. Hopkinson.) 

Canon Raven’s book exemplifies the value of a hobby as a 
relaxation in the life of a busy man. It is almost a diary of his 
excursions in quest of photographs of birds—chiefly of nestlings. 
Occasionally we are given, regarding himself and members of 
his family, details which would be more in place in a book 
printed for private circulation only ; but numerous observations 
that are of real interest to the scientific ornithologist make 
ample amends for these pardonable indiscretions. 


(1) An Introduction to Biology. By Prof. W. J. DaKIn. (ôd. 
Benn.) 

(2) The Body: an Introduction to Physiology. By Dr. R. C. 
MacFIE. (6d. Benn.) 


(3) Evolution. By Prof. E. W. MacBripe. (6d. Benn.) 
Though these three admirable booklets are not professedly 
dependent on one another, the layman will probably gain most 
by reading them in the order suggested above. In (1) are set 
forth and clearly explained the fundamental phenomena ex- 
hibited by living organisms, both plant and animal. (2) Deals 
with human physiology in simple and interesting fashion; but 
is not free from serious misprints ; e.g. page 27, last line, “ right ” 
should be “ left” ; page 43, line 7, “ blood ” should be “ air ”’ ; 
page 48, line 33, ‘ oxis’’ should be “ axis” ; page 67, line 34, 
“ biconcave ” should be “ biconvex ’’—to mention only the 
most glaring. (3) We commend to the attention of biologists 
as well as of general readers; for Prof. MacBride critically 
examines the theories that have been put forward to account 
for organic evolution. He finds Natural Selection insufficient 


to explain all the phenomena, and stresses the evidence pointing 
to the inheritance of acquired habits. 


Archimedes, or The Future of Physics. By L. L. WHYTE. (as. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

In this stimulating little monograph, Mr. L. L. Whyte reviews 
the position of present-day physics, and attempts to forecast the 
lines of future progress. He lays great stress on the question of 
the reversibility or irreversibility of natural processes, and points 
out that an entirely new set of ideas 1s necessary for describing 
processes which proceed in one direction, so that one particular 
state of the system must precede another state. He argues 
that the solution of this problem provides the key to a great 
intellectual struggle which is now in progress. Is the passage 
of irreversible time a necessary element in any view of the 
structure of nature ? If, as Born has suggested, the fundamental 
atomic processes are irreversible, life is no longer to be regarded 
as an arbitrary irruption in a world of mechanical law, since 
mechanical laws represent only the lmiting case when the 
irreversibility is vanishingly small. Science must recognize the 
significance of life within the realm of natural law. 


An Introduction to Chemistry : For Lower Forms of Secondary 
Schools. By J. Morris. (38. Methuen.) 

When we reviewed this book in our Febrvary issue, we made 
the suggestion that Mr. Morris should write a book on simular 
lines but of Higher Certificate standard. We are now informed 
that Mr. Morris has already written such a book (‘‘ Outlines of 
Chemistry,” Part lI, Methuen & Co., Ltd.), and are glad to take 
this opportunity of bringing it to the notice of our readers. 


Classified Problems in Physics. Part I. Mechanics and Hvdro- 
statics. By D. B. Briccs and M. Brices. Part I]. Mag- 
netism and Electricity. Part HI. Heat Light, and Sound. 
By D. B. Briccs. (Parts I and Il, 3s. each. Part III, 
3s. 6d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The problems collected together in these volumes are intended 
for the use of students preparing for School Certificate, Matricu- 
lation, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or College of Preceptors 
examinations. A number of the problems are taken from recent 
examination papers. Each section commences with a brief 
revision of the theory of principles involved ; and worked ex- 
amples are added for the further guidance of students. 


Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. 
(1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

A pleasant little book, readable and interesting. It is very 
light, and should be suitable for use in elementary schools and 
in the lower forms of central and secondary schools. Mr. Preston 
has had a good deal of teaching experience and turns it to 
advantage in his treatment of difficulties. In the next edition, 
the ugly word Islamite might be replaced by Moslem or Muslim, 
though it is true that Islamite has Tennyson’s authority. 


Experimental Science. II. Chemistry. By S. E. Brown. (38. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The revised edition of Mr. S. E. Brown’s well-known little 
book contains certain alterations and additions in the print and 
also a few new diagrams and examples; otherwise there are no 
changes. We think Mr. Brown is right to leave the general 
scheme untouched, as it has abundantly proved its usefulness. 
We have pleasure in once again warmly recommending the 
book to teachers. 


Inorganic Chemistry. Vol. II. 
BAILEY and Dr. D. R. Snellgrove. 
Tutorial Press.) 

- This book is of the type which we have come to associate 
with the University Tutorial Press; it is workmanlike, concise, 
clear, up to date, and very much to the point. Drs. Bailey and 
Snellgrove have done their work well, and if the reviewer were 
once again a student for the intermediate science degree he 
would certainly use their book. By a slip, on page 146 the date 
1808 is given for the isolation of sodium and potassium, instead 
of 1807. 


The Structure and Properties of Matter. By Dr. W. A. CASPARI. 
(6d. Benn.) 

A delightful little book, in which the main facts of the struc- 
ture of matter are clearly and attractively expounded. As an 
example of the author's compelling use of simile, we may quote 
the following : “ Particles of argon may be compared to balls, 
of oxygen to dumb-bells, and of ozone to pawnbrokers’ signs." 

(Continued on page 272) 


By H. PRESTON. 


Mainly Metals. By Dr. G. H. 
(6s. 6d. University 
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SOME RECENT OXFORD BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHY 


NORTH AMERICA 


By Z. C. Russell. New edition. With 7 plates and 
39 other illustrations. (‘The Regions of the World.’) 
12s. 6d. net. 


NORTH AMERICA 


By C. Matheson. With 92 illustrations. 
Certificate Geographies.’) 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY THROUGH MAP- 
READING 


Each volume in this series contains about fifteen maps 
showing the climate, crops, minerals, manufactures, 
communications, population, &c., of the region con- 
cerned, together with a large number of questions to 
be answered by a study of the maps. 


( The 


Two recent volumes : 
North America. Limp Cloth. ts. 
South America. Limp Cloth. Is. 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 
By O. F. R. Howarth. ıs. 6d. 


Designed to supplement the sections on climate in existing 
textbooks, and incorporating the results of recent investigations 
into the subject. 


THE CLIMATES OF THE CON- 
TINENTS 
By W. G. Kendrew. New edition. With 153 illus- 


trations. 2Is:; net. 


METEOROLOGY 


By D. Brunt. With 19 illustrations. (‘ The World’s 
Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


A brief sketch of the physical principles underlying the various 
phenomena which constitute * weather.’ 


PRODUCTS OF THE EMPIRE 


By F. C. Cunningham. With 8o illustrations. New 
issue, with revised tables. 3s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE 


By W. Topley and F. G. Goodchild, under the direction 
of J. Prestwick. Scale 150 miles to the inch. Printed 
in 15 colours. 2s. 6d. 


ON 


AND SCIENCE 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. Sherwood Taylor. With 51 diagrams and 
II tables. 3s. 6d. 


The author has assumed that no apparatus is available other than 
that found in every school laboratory and that the student’s 
time is strictly limited. 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


By F.G. Frewia. With numerous diagrams. Parts I 
and II. 1s. 6d. each. Part III shortly. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
By F. F. M. Shearcroft. With numerous tables. rs. 


In this book more than usual attention is paid to the theory 
underlying analysis, so as to give the pupils an intelligent under- 
standing of the methods they employ, and to prevent them 
carrying out the experiments in a mechanical way. 


NATURE STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
By D. Patton. With 65 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


The author aims at directing and stimulating pupils in their own 
observations of nature by describing the habits and external 
appearance of living things. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
By F. B. S. Haldane and Futian S. Huxley. With 


122 illustrations. (‘’The Clarendon Science Series.’) 
6s. 6d. net. Superior edition. ros. net. 

This book deals with the natural history of the various members 
of the animal kingdom, emphasizing the universal similarity of 
their fundamental structure, and the close interrelation of species, 
the whole subject being treated from the evolutionist’s point of 
view. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 


Correlating Function with Structure. By W. F. 
Dakin. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The book describes the physiological characteristics—such as 
circulation, respiration, and nutrition—and their variation in 
living creatures. This method enables the reader to appreciate 
the differences between the classes and orders; not by mere 
broad outlines, but by the small structural peculiarities which 
differentiate the animals and assist them in their particular modes 
of living. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


AMEN HOUSE 
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Geology Manual: An Instruction and Laboratory Manual for 
Beginners. By Prof. R. M. FieELD. Part I. Physical Geology. 
(12s. 6d. net. Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

This manual is planned so that a teacher of geology on the 
lines of its author may save time. Instead of listening to a 
lecture and taking notes, the student can go to a cabinet of 
minerals or rocks and investigate the specimens which are 
briefly described in this book. There is an account of the common 
terms used in structural geology, and figures to explain them, and 
a series of sections is given for the student to describe. Finally, 
several chapters are devoted to study of maps. The regions 
described are American. No doubt this book may be useful in 
its own country. 


Local Geology : A Guide to Sources of Information on the Geology 
of the British Isles. By Dr. A. MorLEY Davies. Second 
Edition, Revised. (1s. net. Murby.) 

This book sets out to be helpful to teachers of physical geology 
by giving them information as to where they can find published 
information about the country in which they are situated. This 
it does by first giving a brief account of the ordnance survey 
maps and secondly by giving a list of papers which should be 
consulted by any one wishing to understand a district from the 
geological and geographical points of view. The information in 
the book is likely to be useful to any enthusiastic teacher who 
wants to find out what has been written about the area in which 
his school is situated. 


The Elements of Economic Geology. 
(10s. net. Methuen.) 


This is a most useful book both for the geological student and 
for those who take a general interest in geological science. The 
chapter on the formation of mineral deposits gives a very clear 
account of various theories of the past, and of the idea that 
magmatic waters or those that come from within the earth have 
played a fundamental part in bringing up metallic ores from the 
deep seated ore-zone, which lies below the lithosphere. Succeeding 
chapters deal in more or less detail with the deposits of the 
different metals that man uses, and the author is careful to give 
sections through many places where the ores are found. After 
the metallic ores, minerals such as asbestos and mica are dis- 
cussed, and the formation of clays, such as china clay and 
Fuller’s earth, isexplaincd. Building stones, road metal, and the 
soil are described, and then the author has interesting chapters 
on water supply and coast defence, and finally discusses coal 
and oil. It will thus be seen that the book deals with very 
varied matter, all of it of great importance, and all of it of interest 
to very many. It is characterized by clarity of expression and 
careful arrangement which make it really useful and enjoyable. 


By Prof. J. W. GREGORY. 


Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. W. WARDLAw and F. W. PINKARD. 
(33. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is undoubtedly the best introduction to qualitative 
analysis that has been published for some years. The authors 
not only know their subject with unusual thoroughness, but are 
clearly fully conversant with the difficulties experienced by the 
novice. The book may be warmly recommended for use in 
schools and elementary classes at the university. Dr. Wardlaw 
and Mr. Pinkard have explained the reactions and equations 
in the ordinary way, and not from the standpoint of the Ionic 
Theory, since many students will be using the book before they 
are satisfactorily acquainted with that theory. 


Elementary Practical Physical Chemistry. 
TAYLOR. (38. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 


In a recent issue we reviewed Dr. J. F. Spencer’s “ Elementary 
Practical Chemistry for Schools.” Mr. Taylor’s book is on some- 
what similar lines, but is not quite so full. The portents are 
numerous that physical chemistry 1s going to be taught much 
more extensively in schools in the near future, and the provision 
of suitable practical text-books is a welcome sign that teachers 
have an eye to progress. The present book is a good sound 
piece of work, and is produced with the finished skill typical 
of the Oxford Press. We wish it success. 


Wireless Principles and Practice. By Dr. L. S. PALMER. 
net. Longmans.) 

On the popular side the number of books dealing with wireless 
telegraphy and telephony is legion, but there has long been a 
real need for a treatise on the scientific aspects of the subject 
which would give in compact form a reliable account of the 
fundamental principles. Dr. Palmer, who has had the necessary 
experience for the task under the Admiralty and in the College 
of Technology of the Victoria University of Manchester, has 
produced an admirable volume which should appeal to the 


By F. SHERWOOD 


(18s. 


enthusiastic wireless amateur as well as to the electrical engineer 
and the college student for whom it is designed. Although the 
book contains sufficient mathematical treatment for the serious 
student, the important formulæ are accompanied by inter- 
pretations and deductions which render it easier for the amateur 
to understand the applications. The author devotes the first 
hundred pages to a discussion of high-frequency currents and 
wireless circuits of all kinds; then follows an account of the 
wireless valve and various methods of producing alternating 
currents of the required frequency. The three-electrode valve 
oscillator has a chapter to itself, in which is given an account of 
the theory and also of various practical considerations in the 
use of such oscillators. The chapter on electromagnetic theory 
is of special interest, as it includes a description of research on 
the propagation of wireless waves. The problems of detection 
and amplification are next considered, and the book concludes 
with chapters on wireless telephony and directional wireless. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this volume to the 
earnest student. 

General Science (Mainly Chemistry and Biology.) By E. J. 

HOLMYARD. (4s. Dent.) 

All who have seen the earlier volume ‘“ Science,” issued 
recently by Messrs. Dent & Sons, Ltd., and written by Mr. 
Holmyard, will welcome this further effort. Mr. Holmvard is 
peculiarly happy in the task of lending interest and romance to 
almost any topic to which he addresses himself, and * General 
Science ’’’ comes fully up to the high standard we invanably 
expect from him. The book presupposes an elementary knowledge 
of the subject, but is self-contained in the sense that all essential 
points are recapitulated. The intelligent beginner may therefore 
handle the book with confidence. The ground covered is intended * 
as a second year’s more intensive study of chemistry and biology, 
and the themes are developed through the medium of discussions 
of a number of familiar substances of every-day life, e.g. gun- 
powder, sulphur, salt, nitre, sugar, alcohol, coal-tar, and coal 
gas, and the coinage metals. The whole work is ‘‘ live ’’’ and full 
of reality, and historical detail is, as we should naturally expect 
from its author, interestingly interwoven into the treatment. 
The work is well illustrated and produced, and can be thor- 
oughly recommended. There are no questions or examples, 
however. 


Electricity. By C. J. L. Wacstarr. Second Edition. (5s. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The first edition of this text-book was published in 1914; and 
the present edition does not indicate alterations or additions of 
any considerable importance. Where space has permitted, one 
or more additional examples have been added at the ends of 
chapters. 


Heredity. By Dr. F. A. E. Crew. An Introduction to Botany. By 
Prof. S. MANGHAM. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Field and Laboratory Manual in Biology. By Prof. A.C. KINSEY. 
(4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

What Botany Really Means: 
Modern Study of Plants. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Introductory Science for Botany Students. 
(3s. Murray.) 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemisiry. By T. W. JONEs. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Composition of Water. 
Bell.) 

The New Quantum Mechanics. 
Thermodynamics. (78. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Tin and the Tin Industry: The Metal History, Character, and 


Twelve Plain Chapters on the 
By Prof. J. SMALL. (5s. net. 


By K. E. Maris. 
(2s. 6d. 
By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. (1s. 6d. 


(16s. net.) The Principles of 
net.) By G. BIRTWISTLE. 


Application. By A. H. MuNpDrEy. Second Edition. (3s. 
net. Pitman.) 
The Basis of Sensation: The Action of the Sense Organs. By 


Dr. E. D. ADRIAN. (78s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 

A Debate on the Theory of Relativity. Favouring the Theory : 
Prof. R. D. CARMICHAEL and Prof. H. T. Davis. Opposing 
the Theory: Prof. W. D. MacMILLan and Prof. M. E. 


HvuFForRD. (ros. net. Open Court Publishing Co.) 
Meteorology. By D. Brunt. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Geological Map of Europe. Executed under the Direction of 
J. PREstwicH by W. TopLey and J. G. GOODCHILD. (2s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Nature Study for Beginners. By D. Patton. (28. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 


(Continued on page 274) 
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PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. By F.G. W. Brown, M.Sc.Lond., F.C.P. 3s. 6d. 


NOW COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


THIRD EDITION. Edited by H. C. CoLLes, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.C.M. With illustrations. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


30s. NET EACH 


SPECIAL EpITION. Half-bound in dark green Morocco gilt, with gilt tops, and marbled end papers. 
40s. NET EACH 


LAYS WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations 


Book I. General Geography. Paper, 1s.; limp 

cloth, 1s. 3d. Book II. Continents and Countries. 

Paper, 18. 3d.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Book III. Com- 
mercial Geography. 2s. 3d. 


The School Guardian.—'‘ These manuals manage to set forth a 
great amount of information in a varied and well-arranged way. 
The copious illustrations are definitcly to the point, and every map 
and diagram has a special purpose. Interesting questions are 
appended to each chapter, requiring thought as well as mere memory 
in the pupils. The books are beautifully printed on good paper, and 
lie open well.” 


THE PUPIL’S ATLAS 


Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Paper, 1s. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 


THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 
With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Paper, 13. each. 


Teachers’ Times.—" Each book contains twenty-four outline maps, 
and on the page facing each map will be found a number of questions 
and excrcises. A test paper of miscellancous questions is given at 
the end. Teachers will find these books practical and useful.” 


New and Enlarged Edition 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS 


This atlas consists of fifty-four large-scale maps, each 

map (17 X 13 in.) covering a double page, twelve single- 

page maps, and a reference index containing more than 
26,000 place names. 5cs. net. 


Send for Prospectus with specimen map. 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM 
A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics 
and Political Science, Author of ‘‘ The Relation of 
Wealth to Welfare.” 12s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge Review.—A valuable contribution to the study of 
a subject which is attracting increasing attention from students 
of constitutional law. . . . The work can be cordially commended 
as a distinct contribution to the literature of constitutional law and 
Political science.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. New Volumes 


BROWNING. PIPPA PASSES 
Edited by Dr. E. A. PARKER. 1s. gd. 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. Is. gd. 
Complete list post free on application 


Oa 


FORTY-MINUTE PLAYS 


FROM SHAKESPEARE 
By FRED G. BARKER. 3s. 6d. 


New Volumes just published 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Scenes from the Plays with Introductory Readings. 
Arranged as Continuous Readers, with Questions and 
Exercises in Composition. With Illustrations by 
J. MACFARLANE. Paper, 8d. each. Cloth-lined, rod. 


each. 
HAMLET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. THE WINTER’S 
TALE. TWELFTH NIGHT 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 
By ANTHONY X. SOARES, M.A., LL.B. Paper 
boards. 3s. 
Irish School Weekly.—"' The author presents a comprehensive but 


succinct survey of the outstanding works of the world’s most notable 
writers through all the ages, noting the origins and courses of develop- 
ment of the various movements and streams of tendency that have 
brought literature to be the vast and all-pervading power that it is 
in the world to-day. Heis not only clear at all points, but stimulating 
as well, and some of his chapters are full of thoughtful suggestion. 
He is a pleasant and reliable guide and has done a service to young 
students of literature that we feel sure will meet with much practical 
appreciation from them.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 


Reprinted from the original editions, with Notes by 
F. T. PALGRAVE. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


[Joint Matriculation Exam. 1929}. 


ELEMENTARY CxLassics. New Volume. 
A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 


HISTORICAL READER 


By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


Education.—"' This little book is admirably adapted for the use of 
beginners in the work of translating Latin into English, and will help 
them much in their first (and subsequent) struggles with ‘ unseens.’ 


*.* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application 


-MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MUSIC AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Oxford Song Book. Vol. II. Collected and Arranged by 
Dr. T. Woop. (Words and Music, 7s. 6d. net. Words only, 


2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Singing Games. Old Goodman Time. 
ELEANOR FARJEON. 


The Wonder-Star. By 
(6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 


The Oxford Library of Standard Songs. Edited by S. WILSON. 
Where the Bee Sucks. Words by SHAKESPEARE. Music by 
Dr. ARNE. To be Near My Beloved (Star Vicino). By 
SALVATOR Rosa. Translated by S. WILSON. Oft in the 
Stilly Night: Irish Traditional Air. Words by THOMAS 
Moore. Arranged by R. Biacs. PIU Sail Upon the Dog 
Star. By Henry Purcett. Arranged by G. JAcos. 
Widdicombe Fair. Arranged by G. JAcos. Drink to Me 
Only. Words by BEN Jonson. Arranged by R. BiaGs. 
Where'er you Walk: Aria from “ Semele.” Words by 
CONGREVE. Music by G. F. HANDEL. The Harp that Once. 
Words by THomMAs Moore. Irish Tune arranged by 
H. Davipson. Tell Me, Fair Ladies: From the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro.” By Mozart. Translation by E. J. DENT. 
Pull Away Home: Old Highland Rowing Tune. Words by 
S. WILSON. Melody Arranged by G. JAcoB. Evening Hymn 
(On a Ground). Words by W. FULLER. Music by H. 
PURCELL. Arranged by W. G. WHITTAKER. The Lass with 
the Delicate Air. By M. ARNE. Arranged by G. JACOB. 
The Londonderry Air: Irish Melody. Arranged by G. JAcos. 
Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes. Arranged by G. JAcos. 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. By J. S. Bach. Arranged by 
G. Jacos. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

“The Musical Pilgrim.” Edited by Dr. A. SOMERVELL. 
Tschaikovsky : Orchestral Works. By E. Btom. Schumann's 
Pianoforte Works. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. (Is. 6d. 
net each. Oxford University Press.) 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
Edited by H. C. Colles. In Five Volumes. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Mozart's String Quartets. By T. F. DunnILL. Books I and II. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Oxford University Press.) 

Essentials in Music Study for Examinations. By the Rev. E. H. 
MELLING. (Is. 6d. net. Reeves.) 

Nelson's Music Practice. Junior Pupil’s Book. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Twenty-Five New Figure and Character Dances, with Music. By 
ELIZABETH T. BELL. (15s. net. Harrap.) 

A Study of Mozart’s Last Three Symphonies. 
DICKINSON. (Is. 6d. net. 

The Theory of Music. 


Third Edition. 
Vol. V. (30s. 


By A. E. F. 
Oxford University Press.) 


By Prof. G. Cooke. (6d. Benn.) 


Lares et Penates, or The Home of the Future. 
STINGL. (23. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Amusing and provocative, like the rest of the series, this 
volume discusses the forces at work to-day which influence the 
building and equipment of the home. It considers such matters 
as labour-saving devices, the servant problem, and the stan- 
dardized house. The author decides that homes in the upper 
classes are becoming smaller and more efficient, in the middle 
class, shoddier and more vulgar, and in the working classes 
healthier and more spacious. 


By H. J. Brey. 


Borough of Leyton Local Education Authority. Juvenile 
Employment Committee. Third Annual Report, Year 
Ended 31st July, 1927. 

Vacations in Canada: a Handbook of Information for Tourists 
and Sportsmen. (Canada: Dept. of the Interior.) 

Schools, 1928: The Most Complete Directory of Schools in Great 
Britain, Arranged in Order of Counties, with a Supple- 
mentary List of Schools on the Continent Receiving English 
and American Pupils. (2s. 6d. net. Truman & Knightley.) 

Union of Welsh Teachers. A Memorandum on the Teaching of 
Welsh, with Particular Reference to the Problem as it presents 
itself in East Glamorgan. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the President and of the 
Treasurer. (New York City.) 

University of Leeds. Twenty-third Report, 1926~27. 

Board of Education. Subject Lists of Books and Papers tn the 
Board of Education Library. No. 3. Psychological Tests. 
(£1 net. H.M.S.O.) 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. 
Annual Report, 1927. 

The Commonwealth Fund. Ninth Annual Report for the Year 
1926-1927. (New York.) 

The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book: 
Members, Articles, and Bye-Laws. (3s. 
porated Accountants.) 

Poetry and Government: a Study of the Power of Vergil. 
Prof. R. S. Conway. (1s. net. 
Press. Longmans.) 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The Practical Education 
of Women for Rural Life: Being the Report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Inter-Departmental Committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of Education. 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Education Question To-day: Being the Annual Report of 
the National Education Association Presented to the Annual 
Meeting on Tuesday, January 24, 1928. (3d.) 


Fifty-Third 


Comprising List of 
Society of Incor- 


By 
Manchester University 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


In the hope of encouraging a closer and more fruitful co- 
operation between home and school, ques- 
tionnaires for parents are in use in many 
countries. The Educateur prints the form 
about to be adopted in Geneva. The forty questions fall roughly 
into four categorics—health, tastes, habits, and character. Of 
character no fewer than twelve types are suggested: gentle, 
timid, reserved, generous, teasing, scoffing, revengeful, quick- 
tempered, brutal, violent, impressionable. Very searching are 
some of the questions as to the attitude of the parents to home- 
lessons and punishments, and as to their share in the child’s 
recreations—cinema, theatre, &c. Such examination papers, 
if taken seriously to heart, should certainly serve to educate 
many parents—and some teachers. And the educated parent 
must always remain the educated teacher's best ally. 


The Parent 
Examined. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Sixth International Congress on Drawing is to be held in 
Prague from July 30 to August 5, under the 
patronage of the President of the Republic 
and the Minister of Education. The two chief 
subjects for discussion are (a) The relation of drawing to hand- 
work in general, and (6) Colour—its importance in the school and 
in life. The teaching of drawing will be considered in all its 
aspects, and a special bibliography is being prepared of all books 
dealing with the subject that have appeared anywhere in the 
world since 1900. Information from the Secretariat of the 
Congress, Prague. 


Drawing and the 
Child. 


UNITED STATES 


The twenty-second Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching (now of age) 
gives some interesting details of its “ evolu- 
tion.” The purpose of Mr. Carnegie's original 
endowment was to provide “ free gifts to old and honoured 
teachers no longer fit for work . . . without any co-operation 
on the part of the teachers themselves.” But in his deed of gift 
he had the foresight to leave his trustees free to apply the revenue 
in a different manner “‘ should coming days bring such changes 
as to render this necessary.” It was a favourite saying with 
him that “ no man of vision will seek to tie his endowment to a 
fixed cause.” The coming days did indeed quickly bring their 
changes, and Mr. Carnegie himself was soon beginning to have 
ʻ grave doubts of the wisdom of free, non-contributory pensions 
(leading too often to a ‘ demoralizing scramble’) and an in- 
creasing appreciation of the need for detailed study of this and 
other questions relating to the advancement of the teaching 
profession.” But the working out of a satisfactory plan for 
retiring allowances involved a long period of study and investi- 
gation, including an inquiry into the pension experience of the 
whole world, especially of England and Germany. Finally, 
only eight years ago, the plan was adopted of setting up policies 
of life insurance and old age annuities through the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association—‘‘a piece of social 
machinery representing both the expert judgment and the 
seasoned experience of the world. and “an agency 
through which a teacher in any college or university in the 
United States or Canada or Newfoundland, without regard to 
(Continued on page 276) 


Teachers’ 
Pensions. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1928 


Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, riens 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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restrictions as to migration, or sectarian control, or State 
support, and either with or without the co-operation of his 
college, can, under conditions of the highest economy and with 
the greatest possible security, provide for himself a living in old 
age by small monthly or annual payments.” 


Before his death, Mr. Carnegie had created, under the same 
trustees, a second fund to be devoted to the 


gamere work of educational inquiry. The bulletins 
issued last year by this branch of the Founda- 
tion were: No. 18—on “ Games and Sports in British Schools 


and Universities: No. 19—on “ Dental Education in the United 
States and in Canada ” (an exhaustive study which has occupied 
five years) ; and No. 20—on “ The Quality of the Educational 
Process in the United States and in Europe.” This admirable 
Foundation is doing much for education. Will it some day, 
perhaps, devote a Bulletin to co-education—and its corollary, 
education in sex. 


INDIA 

An Indian correspondent sends us an abridged report of a 
striking address by Prof. Radhakrishnan, at 
the first Convocation of the new Andhra 
University. The professor is a “ constructive 
conservative,” and in these days of ‘‘ Mother India ” and the 
Simon Commission (and all their reverberations), some of his 
opinions are of special interest. ‘' Nations have a history (he 
says) as well as a geography. The University must stimulate an 
interest in the sources of our civiliaation—our art and thought, 
our language and literature, our philosophy and religion. . . . 
But the ancient moulds, however beautiful, must go when 
outworn. . . . We must follow truth, and fear no change. . . . 
Our philosophy tells us that permanence belongs to eternity 
alone. .. . India cannot return to the walled cities of the 
Middle Ages while humanity is everywhere marching on. . 
But our response to the new forces is confused. A passionate 
ovaltv to everything Indian is haunted by deep and secret 
misgivings. Conservatives adopt an attitude of forlorn resistance 
and cling tenaciously to old ideas. Radicals ignore the past. 
But the outstanding characteristic of Indian culture has always 
been its elasticity and ability to respond to new needs. It has 
rever been too proud to learn from others. . . . In this spirit 
lone can we face the future with confidence.” In conclusion 
the professor pleads for effective science and effective English 
—"' not only the language of international co-operation, but one 
of the chief factors in the making of the Indian nation.” 


The Forward 
View. 


CEYLON 
The latest Report of the Director of Education (November, 
1927) is in many ways an inspiring document. 
Education under With nine races, nine varieties of religion, and 
eee: about twenty types of schools, education 
must present a problem of extraordinary complexity. But it is 
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being tackled, we judge, with wisdom and determination, and 
with increasing success. The grand total of schools of all types 
in existence last year was nearly five thousand, with some 
five hundred thousand pupils (one-third girls)—scarcely more 
than 55 per cent, however, of the population of school-going age. 
There is much, then, still to be done, especially in the direction 
of effective “ compulsion.” There are, of course, training colleges, 
agricultural, technical, and industrial schools, and schools for the 
deaf, blind, and defective. There is also one reformatorv. 
Something less usual is a training colony under the Education 
Department, in which nearly a hundred men and women are 
equipped either as teachers in agricultural schools, or (apparently) 
as “ evangelists.” We note (1) that, in the hope of reducing the 
high infant mortality, an elementary course in midwifery is 
about to be added to the curriculum ; (2) that “ the training of 
men and women side by side still continues to be an unmixed 
blessing ’’; and (3) that a new Vice-Principal has lately taken 
up the ‘‘ duties and joys ” of his office. The medical inspection 
of schools is systematically carried out ; but “ not every school 
is correctly supplied with sanitary conveniences.” Much pre- 
judice also still exists among parents in favour of native tradi- 
tional methods of treatment, and especially against tooth- 
extraction, which is popularly supposed to cause blindness. <A 
Government ‘‘ Model School ” reports in some detail an experi- 
ment with the project method. Signs are already evident (it is 
said) of good effect on pupils, school, teachers, and village. 
Chief among these signs are ‘‘ cheerful co-operation, improved 
hygienic habits, the abolition of corporal punishment, and a 
changed attitude of staff towards work and pupils.” 


JAPAN 


In a pamphlet on the work of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, published by the 
Eni Looks Japanese Association for the League of 
i Nations, stress is laid on the importance of 
the Institute for Japan, whose intellectual life, owing to the 
difficulty of the language, is scarcely known (it is said) to Western 
races. Ours, however, is not unknown to them—if we may 
trust a story that reaches us from America. Some fiftv students 
at a Y.M.C.A. night-school in Tokio (not all Christians) were 
asked to name (by ballot) the eight greatest characters in history. 
The resulting list (much abridged) was as follows : Jesus Christ 
and George Washington first, with 21 voteseach ; Napoleon, 18 ; 
Buddha, 15; Confucius and Edison, 13 ; Socrates and Newton, 
7; Columbus and Shakespeare, 6; Nelson and Mussolini, 5; 
Florence Nightingale, R. L. Stevenson, Marconi, President 
Wilson, and Lenin, 4; Plato, Aristotle, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Cæsar, St. Paul, Queen Victoria, and General Bramwell 
Booth, 3; Michael Angelo, Galileo, Luther, Milton, Goethe, 
Emerson, Darwin, Einstein, and Henry Ford, 2; Moses, Cleo- 
patra, Rousseau, Beethoven, Bismarck, Pasteur, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Tagore, Lloyd George, and H. G. Wells, 1. But 
where is our own G. B. S. ? 


Topics and Events 


EXCHANGE AND TUITION Visits.—A scheme has been organized 
bv the National Union of Students (3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1) for ‘' Tuition Visits’ (au pair). Under these arrange- 
ments, families anxious to improve their knowledge of a foreign 
language, or wishing for domestic assistance, are put into touch 
with selected foreign students who are willing to give their 
services free in return for their keep. The National Union has 
a number of excellent applications and is anxious to make the 
scheme better known in this country. 

+ + + 


THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION FOR WoMEN.—The third 
annual conference will be held on April 17-18. It will commence 
with the General Meeting at the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2, and will 
include visits to the London Light Clinic and the new electrical 
installation at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. The 
programme will be concluded with a ball at the Hotel Cecil. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Director, 40 
Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 

* * * 


B.B.C. TALKS AND LeEcTtuRES.—Five pamphlets have been 
issued by the B.B.C. in connexion with the new series of talks 
now in progress, namely, “ Pioneers of Social Progress,” by 
Mr. R. S. Lambert ; ‘‘ Problems of Heredity,” by Mrs. Adams ; 
“ Metals in the Use of Man,” by Prof. Desch; ‘‘ Our Interest 


in Good Government,’ by Capt. Ellis; and “ Speed, Strength, 
and Endurance in Sport,” by Prof. Hill. The pamphlets are 
published at one penny each. 

* + * 

“THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION, 1928.— 
The subject selected this year for the competition is: ‘‘ The 
History and Development of the Naval Forces of the Empire 
with special reference to the following considerations: the 
recent experience of the operations of air and under-water craft, 
and the utility in the future of line-of-battleships and cruisers.’’ 
The competition is open to boys of all the leading public schools 
throughout the country, and three prizes, as follows, are awarded 
by the British Empire League for the best essays sent in: 
First, Twenty Guineas; Second, Ten Guineas; and Third, 


Five Guineas. 
+ + + 


HoLIDAYS AT CHAMPÉRY, SWITZERLAND. —Nature lovers 
seeking a tonic holiday at a moderate cost, with superb scenery 
and walks, good food and comfortable surroundings in an 
up-to-date Swiss Chalet conducted on English home lines will 
find their requirements met at the Chalet Soldanella, Champéry, 
Canton Valais, Switzerland. Champéry is situated on the slopes 
of the famous Dent du Midi at an altitude of 3,500 ft., and with 
its varied mountain excursions, tennis courts, trout fishing, and 

(Continued on page 278) 
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FROM MURBY’S LIST 
Theory of Continental Drift : 


A Symposium on the origin and movement of Land Masses both 
Inter-Continental and Intra-Continental, as proposed by ALFRED 
WEGENER. Probable price, 15g. [In the press 


A Graded Series of Elementary Exercises upon Geological 
Maps. By JOHN I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. 


This series of eighteen exercises has been constructed with a view to 
enable the student of Geology or Physical Geography to understand 
the elementary principles and lead up to a study of more difticult 
maps and structures. 1s. 6d. net, 


Geology in its Relation to Landscape [Ready in April 
By Professor JUNIUS HENDERSON 12s. 6d. net 


Local Geography. By C. G. BEASLEY, B.A., Lecturer in Geo- 
graphy, Minor College, Nottingham. is. net. 

Local Geology. By A. MORLEY DAVIES, D.Sc. Intended for 
Teachers of Geology. Is. net. 

An Introduction to Stratigraphy. By L. DUDLEY STAMP, 


D.Sc. 10s. net. 
A Geological Chart. By Col. F. G. TALBOT. Is. 4d. net. 
For Teachers of Geography r 
Notes on Common Rocks. 6d. net Each collection 


: : of specimens is 
Notes on some Economic Minerals and lied i 
supp in two 
Rocks. 6d. net sizes : 
By Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography 
Descriptive of two collections of 30 each, obtainuble 
of Murby’s Geological Supplies Department. 


1. For demonstra- 


tion. 
2. For the class 
L 


THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction for Council Schools 
is. . net 


Commentaries for Schools 


(In Murby's New Smaller Scripture Manuals) 
Up to and including the School Certificate. 


AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


- 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Scho Square, LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. Foreword by Prof. 
J. F. Rees, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the 
University of Birmingham. 8s. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
from the Industrial R2volution tə the present time. 
Being the second part of “ Social and Industrial 
History of Britain.” By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. 
2s. 


THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. A simple 
account of how we manage our National and Local 
Affairs. With a Preface by Sir W. H. Hapow, C.B.E., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield. 2s. @d. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. By D. Macara, B.Com., Com- 
mercial Master, Aberdeen Intermediate Schools. 1s. 6d. 
Key (supplied to teachers only), 1s. net. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. By D. Macara, B.Com. 2g. 6d. 


An attempt has been made to include in this volume everything that 
mizht be required for the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Society of Arts; forthe Junior Examination of the London Chamber 
of Commerce; for the Senior Course, Stage II, of the Union of 
Educational Institutions; for the Second Year Examinations of the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; and for the Senior 
___ Examination of the of the College of Preceptors. 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE 
196 pages. 2s. Also in Two Parts. PartI, 1s. Part II, 1s. 
Notable for its wealth of examples from modern poets. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POEMS. By H.A. TREBLE, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 248 pages. 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 

By T. S. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master, 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, and J. HAMILTON 
BirRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S., Lecturer in Geo- 
graphy, Heriot ‘Watt College, Edinburgh. 
The British Isles, Europe, The British Empire, Asia, America, 


Africa and Australasia. Fach, Paper, Is.; Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Foreign Lands Outside Europe. Paper, Is. 3d.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY 
By T. S. Muir, M.A., F.R.G.S. 304 pages. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 

By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. New 
and thoroughly revised. edition. By J. HAMILTON 
BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S., 4s. 6d 


Part I. British Isles. Limp cloth, Is. 6d.: Cloth boards, 2s. 
Part II. The World Outside the British Isles. 3s. 


CHAMBERS’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPON- 


DENCE. Office Routine and Mercantile Practice. 
By G. R. WALKER. Revised edition. 3s. 6d. 


First Year's Course, ls. 6d. Second Year's Course, 2s. 6d. 
Commercial Copy Books. Books I and II, each 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC. By P. Comrie, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and 
W. WoopBurRN. Parts I and II, each, 2s. With 
Answers, 28. 6d. Answers, 6d. net. 


CHAMBERS'S 


PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETIC 
Book . Without Answers, Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. ; Boards, 


2s. With Answers, Lim mp cloth, 2s.; Boards, 2s. 8d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and 
industry, and planned so as to enable them to werk almost entirely 
by themselves. 


CHAMBERS’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


Eee A TABLES. Enlarged edition. By C. G. KNOTT, 
ges. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 9d. 
SEVEN. FIGURE PAREEN: Logarithms (1 to 108,000). Logar- 
ithmic Sines, &c. 6s. 
SEVEN- FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Numbers 1 to 100,000. 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


The Best and Cheapest School Dictionary in the Market. 
Greatly Enlarged Edition, containing Supplement of 85 additonal 
pages embodying all the most recent words. 694 pages. Limp 
Cloth, 2s. net. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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ballrooms, is able to gratify all tastes. The terms range from 

two and a half guineas per week. All further information may 

be obtained from Mrs. Alfred Lea, 1 Church Road, Hampstead, 

N.W. 3, who would personally conduct any guests early in May. 
* * + 


STUDIES IN Economic History.—The second annual issue of 
the Economic History Review fully maintains the high standard 
of its predecessor, and amply justifies the establishment of a 
magazine which specializes in the one important department of 
history under consideration. Both the articles in this number 
and the extensive notices of new books make it clearly evident 
that not even the 200 pages of this annual are adequate to treat 
all the matters that call for discussion, and that consequently 
it would be quite hopeless to attempt to include their treatment 
in any of the general magazines devoted to history at large. 
In the present issue of the Review the two outstanding features 
are, first, a remarkable survey by Prof. E. A. Kosmuinsky, of 
Russian work on English economic history, in which is dis- 
played the extraordinary fruitfulness of the studies of the late 
Prof. Linogradoff and others; and, secondly, a detailed and 
invaluable critical bibliography, by Prof. G. Bradnitz, of recent 
work in German economic history. Apart from these and other 
interesting special studies, the usual lists of books and magazine 
articles on economic history continue to serve the useful purpose 
of keeping the teacher and student of the subject in touch with 
the latest developments of modern scholarship. 

* + * 


THE CHOIR SCHOOL OF YORK MINSTER.—" Speech Day ” was 
held on March 24, 1928, when His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of York presented the prizes and certificates, when the following 
record was commented upon. The Choir School of York Minster 
is as old as the Minster itself, for it was founded by S. Paulinus 
in A.D. 627, who appointed as its first master, James the Deacon, 
the hero of the first Roman mission to Northumbria. Thus the 
office of master of the school is the oldest attached to the Minster. 
The Choir School of to-day is situated in Deangate, on the south 
side of the Minster, and it is here that the Minster choristers 
have received their training since Easter 1903. The working week 
of a Minster chorister, including choir-practices, services, and 
school, is longer by more than one-third that of the ordinary 


Just Published 


SCHOOL 
RESEARCHES IN 
HEAT 


By C. W. KNIGHT, B.Sc. 


The aim of this work, which is new both in plan and in detail, is to ensure 
to each pupil such grasp of scientific fact and idea as is to-day of value to 
every young citizen. It consists of a series of exercises written on novel 
lines, involving simple experiments, and contains directions leading to 
successful investigation and explanation, which supply inducement to 
and practice in thinking, in a field in which emotional factors are least 
liable to interfere with intellectual integrity. 


PUPIL’S BOOK: Crown 8vo, 100 page, limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 
TEACHERS’ BOOK : Crown 8vo, 80 page, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Net 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free on application 


RECREATIONAL GAMES 


By CAPTAIN E. N. HEBBERT 
(Superintendent of the Gymnasium, Harrow School) 
A selection of good games, carefully classified to show definite progression 
from the milder type of competitive activity to the highly skilled team 
games. Handy pocket size (4łin. x 6}in.). 192 pages, with over 
50 illustrations. Cloth boards, 3s. net. 
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schoolboy, while the actual time he has for school is only a little 
over half. Thus he learns to do the maximum of work in the 
minimum of time. Yet the choristers of York Minster have, 
during the past twenty-five years, made an outstanding school 
record, for during that period out of 322 entries for the examina- 
tions of Durham University, the College of Preceptors, London, 
Trinity College of Music, London, the Civil Service, 
“ Pitman’s Shorthand,” the number of successes has been 320, 
including one National Prize and twelve ‘ Exhibitions ” of 
Trinity College of Music, London ; first place three times, second 
place twice, and third place four times in “ Honours ” in the 
College of Preceptors, London, “ certificate” examination ; 
while nine boys have matriculated at Durham University 
(faculty of music). Donald V. Hewitt, a chorister in the Minster 
Choir from 1918 to 1922, has just gained a choral scholarship at 
King's College, Cambridge. The average age of the boys is 


twelve years. 
* +% s 


THE JUNIOR PHILHARMONIC CHOIR: LONDON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL Music FestivaL.—The spirit of youth pervaded the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on the afternoon of March 17. 
Rows of densely-packed schoolgirls were eagerly chattering about 
the culminating point of the Festival, the certificate-giving. 
On the platform maidens were dressed in white, while daffodils 
decorated the outside edge of the stage. The sun streaming 
in gave a finishing touch to a charming spectacle. That beauti- 
ful, but until recently, little-performed work of Pergolesi’s 
“ Stabat Mater,” was one of the chief items, the conductor 
being Mr. Kennedy Scott. During the first chorus one realized 
how quickly these schoolgirls caught the atmosphere. Every 
eve followed the baton, hence leads were taken up with precision, 
while the orchestra played with the necessary legato. The 
balance of tone was even, crescendoes and decrescendoes rising 
and falling with good control. Of the soloists, Miss Currie, 
soprano, stood out for pitch and purity of tone. Miss Morris 
did not arrive at such heights, but also gave an effective ren- 
dering. The second part consisted of selected performances of 
festival pieces by the different choirs, etc. These showed a 
high standard of efficiency ; pitch, diction, and conducting by 

(Continued on page 280) 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


MATRICULATION 
HISTORY 


By W. T. Williams, M.A., F. ApamMs, and S. H. McGrapy, M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
Part I. 1066-1485. Part IIL. 1688-1815. 
Part Il. 1485-1688. Part IV. 1815-1914. 


Original, scientifically-arranged Exercises constituting a medium through 
which the essential facts governing events and movements in history can 
be ascertained. Each page contains a chart or diagram for completion 
by the pupil on the page itself, and, in addition, a number of supple- 
mentary exercises. 

Each Crown Quarto (7łin. x 10in.), consisting of 32 to 40 pages, 
printed on drawing paper and bound in manilla covers. Price 10d. per part. 


Copies will be sent for qnspection tf desired 


PHILIPS’ 
NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR 


New (Tenth) Edition, re-arranged and greatly enlarged, of the New 
School Atlas of Modern History. With a completely new series of 145 
coloured maps dealing with Ancient and Classical History, and a new 
Introduction and Index. Size, demy 4to (9in.x11lin.). Cloth boards.5s. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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FOR SILENT READING 


By JAMES A. MASTERTON, M.A. 
To train pupils between 11 and 15 to love English Literature. 
272 Pages. Price 2s. 


The aim of these exercises is twofold: (1) to arouse the interest of the pupils in Silent Reading by intro- 
ducing them to selections from English Literature which are marked by vividness of description ; (2) to 
maintain that interest by a series of searching questions on other passages where vividness of description 
does not play so important a part. | 


“From it much ought to be profitably learnt in the thirty weeks represented by the thirty chapters.’’-—The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


PRACTICE and PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 


A Practical and Progressive English Course. By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 
PART I, Second Edition. Now ready. Price 2s. 
For Post Primary Classes and Lower Forms in Secondary Schools. 
ParT II. Just published. Price 2s. 9d. 


For Middle Forms, Secondary Schools, and Continuation Classes. 
Adaptable to the Dalton Plan. 
BOOK II resumes the treatment of narrative composition by a study of the epic and the Mock Heroic ; thereafter the 


several forms of persuasive composition are exemplified, and these are followed by examples of the expository and the 
discursive essay, and of the various types of lyric. 


“ A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way.’’— 
The London Teacher. | 


A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY 


By JOHN GRAY, B.Sc., and FRANCES J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV,2s.each. Parts I and II combined, 3s.6d. Parts III and IV combined, 3s. 6d. 


Parts I, II, and III combined, 4s.6d. Parts I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. 
a “ The arrangement of the book is admirable.” —H. J. Davis, Esq., Senr. Maths. Master, Ashes School for Boys, Anerley, 
.E. 20. 

"It is an admirable book and was strongly recommended by H.M. Inspector.’-—Davip Davipson, Esq., The 
Schoolhouse, Woodhead, Fyvie, N.B. 

“TI think it is admirably arranged.’’—Miss H. G. Brown, Blackheath High School, Wemyss Road, S.E. 3. 

“It has given great satisfaction to my mathematical staff.” —J. K. Wilkins, Esq., Headmaster, City and County 
School for Boys, Chester. j 

“ I think it is splendid.” —R. Murre, Esq., Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 

'“ The clear and logical arrangement, the bold diagrams, and the careful grading of the exercises are to be commended.’ 
—An H.M. Inspector of Schools. 
Mathematical Masters are turning to “ A New Sequence Geometry ” when dissatisfied with other textbooks 


on the subject. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., London: 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
TEL RS li Sree rw Sew we] Nee wow lw, Sel 


ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
LANTERN SLIDES and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


in every branch of Natural History. Subjects, working from convenient centres under direction of the Principal. 
-° . » Attention wn to the Tuto a sory 8 e Association's 
Catalogue EE, 100 pp., post free, comprisi À Botany m „all | work. Head Mistresses and Teachers desiring such assistance can be pa into 
departments, , Birds, Insects, Pond Life, Marine Life, touch with fully-qualified Tutors in any special subject and obtain advice on 
logy, Astronomy, &c. books, schemes of work, choice and cost of apparatus and material, and other 
Se ee matters relative to the subject. 
Slides made to order from Customers originals. Best work, Advisory visits can be arranged to any school. 


ivery, nabl ; 
prompt delivery, reasonable charges Principal: Miss MARTIN LEAKE, 


LANTERNS, ee and ALL ACCESSORIES. Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge, Class I, Parts I and II 
talogus F E, pont Hee: Senior Tutor: Mrs. McKıLLor, M.A. (Oxford) 
FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. Vice-Principal and Secretary: Mr. J. E. D. MOORE 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Yrke), MANCHESTER 29 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 0658. Telegrams: Scienteach, Westcent, London. 
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the pupils being the outstanding features, especially in the | was arranged with Germany and Austria; several English 
unaccompanied and self-trained choirs. Sir Hugh Allen, after | exchanges with Germany were requested, but most were too late. 
presenting the certificates, gave an inspiring speech to the | Applications should be made before the end of June and earlier 
effect that the chief danger in modern times was in only “ listen- | if possible. In the girls’ section of international correspondence 
ing,” instead of learning music in order to appreciate it more | work, there were more than 2,300 English applications, but only 


fully. To sum up, he thoroughly commended the movement | 1,920 French; seventy-six German correspondences were 
which he thought would greatly further the interests of musical | arranged. In the boys’ section of this work, 667 French and 
study. seventeen German correspondences were arranged. 
* + + * £ * 
MODERN LaANGuUAGES.—The February issue of Modern A GUIDE FOR IMPERIALISTS.— Much that is of interest to those 


Languages, the organ of the Modern Language Association, | concerned with empire development is contained in the March 
contains the report of the Association for 1927, which was | issue of the Oversea Settler, the monthly bulletin of the Oversea 
presented and discussed at the annual general meeting in | Settlement Department. There are important contributions 
January last. From this it appears that the membership has | from Australian and Canadian sources relating to the regulations 
increased by about a hundred, and is now 1,298. The balance | governing immigration into those dominions, an outline of recent 
sheet shows an excess of income over expenditure of a little more | progress by various organizations and societies engaged in the 
than £44, and the Council has hopes of continued prosperity | task of empire settlement, and numerous notes of personal, 
with the reduced subscription of ros. 6d. Among the activities | human and social interest, among them being the departure for 
of the Association we may mention the arrangement of exchanges ! Australia of lads under the Biz Brother Movement, the appeal 
of children with foreign schools. During last year English | of the Fellowship of the British Empire for further funds to 
applications for French exchanges were few, but twenty-one | continue its great work, and the projected tour of a party of 
Anglo-French exchanges were arranged. One exchange each | university and public school men through the Empire. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner in the March Competition is “ Torelore,”’ 
proxime accessit, ©“ Mosella,” but, “ Torelore’’ having 
already carried off one prize during the last twelve months, 
the Two Guineas go to “ Mosella. | 
The winner of the February Competition was Miss 


Class I1.—Bramble, Gladiator, Remembrance, L. G., Bodley, 
Esperanza, Pollux, Sancho Panza. 


Passage from “ La Conquista de la Provincia del Paree,” 
by Agustin de Zarate : 


Edith Cadmore, Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire. 
We classify the twenty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Torelore, Mosella, Cunctatrix, Esse quam videri, 
Hippalector, Myrrh, E. V. B., Jabee, Trina, 
Als ob, E. P. S., Yendu, A. F. D., J. E. M, 
Esther, M. A. D., Salpensa, Chardonne, Copt, 
Picador. 


Atanse los brazos y piernas con muchas vueltas de cuentas de 
oro y de plata, y de turquesas menudas y de contezuelas blancas 
y coloradas, y caracoles, sin consentir traer a las mujeres ninguna 
cosa de estas. Tienen en esta provincia las puertas de los templos 
hacia el oriente, tapadas con unos paramentos de algod¢n, ante 
los cuales siempre queman leña de árboles que huelen muy bien, 
que alli se crían, y en rompiéndoles la corteza, destila de ellos un 
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2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! THE STUDENT’S 


BOOK-KEEPING mo td nmin a Sate 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, ee 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, Commercial Correspondence. 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O, Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


100 Exercises. 350 Questions. Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 80 TEST and pease Tes containing 1,300 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements $ 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, ae 
London ‘Chamber of Commeroe, and the National Union of | Correspondence and the Theory ead Practico of Commeroe, and 
an e O on o n 
Teachers. is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained ER Saer S F eppi z araigory i mee Seas pon eee 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being E ination Pa PRACTICAL W ork i ided in th 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or Series of Bu i aT ctions included T pai fea: Test 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Papers: It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publi 
a will acne very psi for E = student’s Exo in tions Small priced books eed be ha Eis n the subject: 
owledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the i ee 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 


: Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.O.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies | Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. | LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 
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School Theodolite 


This popular instrument 
certain details, and now 
gives better value than ever. 


Prices : 


With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value."—The Journal of Education. 


“The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.’’-—Nature. 


“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
i; certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
— Education. 


Sent on approval to any 
teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1ı 


The NEWTON BRITISH-MADE 


EPIDIASCOPE 


FOR THE PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES AND OPAQUE OBJECTS 
including 


MAPS 
DRAWINGS 


DIAGRAMS 


PRINTED 
AND TYPED 
MATTER 


BOOK ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 


NATURAL 
OBJECTS, Etc. 


The body is largely of solid cast aluminium, very light and rigid, finished 
black enamel. No movement of illuminant or optical parts necessary 
when changing from opaque to transparent projection or vice versa. 


PRICE, with large aperture Anastigmat Projection Lens, £35 


NEWTON & CO. => 


Opticians 
to H.M. 
the King 
Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes, 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


FIRE PROTECTION 
for SCHOOLS, 


wilh FREE 
ANNUAL INSPECTION 


A large and constantly increasing number of leading Schools have installed 
the CONQUEST Extinguisher, not only because it provides efficient 
protection in a sudden emergency, easily applied, but also because of our 
FREE, INSPECTION every year, which 
assures you of its maintained efficiency. 
Charges are supplied free after use on a fire. 


Write for a copy of “ Modern Fire Fighting" 
seni post free 


The PYRENE COMPANY, LTD., 
Makers of the famous Pyrene Fire Extinguisher, 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1 


Telegrams : 


Telephone: a 
“ Pyrenextin, Sowest, London 


Victurta 8592 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


New, Foreign, Second-hand, and All the Text-books, School Sta- 
Export Booksellers. tionery, Artists’ Materials, and 


We have special facilities for | Mathematical Instruments supplied 
obtaining Books out of print. for the use of Students at the 


Bookbinding på i odie work- various Colleges and Schools. 


We specialize in Books on the Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
tional Books, Reference Books, History and Biogra- 
phy, Belles Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, Rare Books 


We undertake any Printing from a Handbill to a Book 


We issue a monthly list of new books and frequent catalogues of 
second-hand books 


1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 
(Near South Kensington Station) 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 
(E tabli hed 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
MATRONS, ETC., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 
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licor, cuyo olor trasciende tanto, que da fastidio, y si con él 
untan algun cuerpo muerto y se lo echan por la garganta, jamas 
se corrompe. También hay en los templos figuras de grandes 
sierpes en que adoran ; y demás de los generales, tenía cada uno 
otros particulares, según su trato y oficio, en que adoraban ; 
los pescadores en figuras de tiburones, y los cazadores según la 
caza que ejercitaban y así todos los demás ; y en algunos templos, 
especialmente en los pueblos que llaman de Pasao, en todos los 
pilares de ellos tenian hombres y niños crucificados los cuerpos, 
o los cueros tan bien curados, que no olían mal, y clavadas 
muchas cabezas de indios, que con cierto cocimiento las con- 
sumen, hasta quedar como un puño. 


TRANSLATION BY ‘‘ TORELORE ” 


They do wind about their arms and legs chains of gold and 
silver beads, and strings of small turquoises, and white and 
coloured beads, and cowrie shells, nor do they suffer their women- 
folk to have any of these things. In this province the temple doors 
look towards the east, and are draped with cotton hangings, 
before which they burn the wood of sweet-smelling trees, that 
grow in these parts. When their bark is stripped, there issues 
forth a juice which smells so strong as to give offence, and if 
therewith any dead body is anointed, and the juice poured down 
its throat, it will not suffer corruption. Also in those temples 
are figures of great serpents, which they worship; and as well 
as those held in general reverence, every man has other special 
figures, according to his rank and office, which he worships ; 
sharks for fishermen, and hunters according to their quarry, 
and so for others ; and in some temples, especially in the villages 
called Pasao, on all the pillars are the bodies of men and boys 
crucified, or the skins so well cured that they stink not, and many 
heads of Indians nailed, which by a certain cookery they do 
consume, so that they remain no larger than a man’s fist. 


Once more there was no absolutely perfect version. 
“ Torelore,’’ “ Mosella,” and ‘‘ Cunctatrix ” ran each other 
very close, but the two first wrote a slightly more fluent 
English, and ‘‘ Torelore ’’ had the wit to match the archaic 
Spanish by an equally archaic English version. ‘‘ Myrrh ” 
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and “ Als ob,” further down the list, are also specially 
commended for the same wit. 


The phrase which allowed of improvement in both 
“ Torelore’s ” and ‘‘ Mosella’s ” versions was que con cterio 
cocimiento las consumen. ‘‘ Mosella ” calls it a process of 
boiling, many competitors inclined to this idea, but we 
prefer the translation a certain decoction, and the following 
writers are commended for this rendering: “ Cunctatrix,” 
“ Esse quam videri,” “ Als ob,” “ A. F. D.” “ Chardonne,”’ 
“ Copt,” “ Salpensa,” “ J. E. M.,”’ and “ Trina,” though 
the last spoiled her phrase by saying the heads were eaten 
away. ‘‘ Bramble ” struck out a course for himself and called 
cocimiento a condiment, which gives a cannibalistic atmo- 
sphere to the whole question. Translators are reminded 
that they can never sufficiently know their own language. 


We chose the passage because of this allusion to the 
reduced heads. Ina recent lawsuit four such heads figured 
largely, and were spoken of as of great scientific importance 
and rarity, and we thought our readers might be interested 
to study a sixteenth-century description of them, and 
realize for what a length of time and how widely they had 
been known. In this connexion “ J. E. M.” writes: “I 
remember seeing in the Trocadero Museum, Paris, some 
heads which had apparently been treated in this way—the 
long black silky hair perfect, but the heads themselves 
shrunk up almost to nothing.” They can also be seen at 
the wonderful Wellcome Medical Historical Museum ın 
Wigmore Street, London. 

As suggested by several competitors, hastar was a mis- 
print for hasta. But we are glad to record that this error 
proved no stumbling-block to our learned competitors. 

Contezuelas means little beads, and many competitors so 
rendered it. Those who called it Jittle counters were not 
so far out because, from the original meaning of pravers, 


(Continued on page 224) 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The HOSPITAL is the largest in England. 834 beds in constant use. Last year, number 
of in-patients, 16,840; out-patients, 114,509 ; dental patients, 6,276. Its position in the neigh- 
bourhood of the extensive docks, factories, and workshops of the East of London renders it 
for accidents one of the largest Hospitals in the world. The Wards, Out-patient and Special 
Departments present a wide field for clinical instruction, and afford exceptional opportunities 
for acquiring an extensive and practical knowledge of all phases of disease. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially: modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and the most approved appliances. THE STAFF is so 
large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES amounting to £963, including four Entrance Scholarships, 
are awarded annually. 

RESEARCH FUNDS to the value of approximately £90,000 permit of financial assistance 
being given to Students and Graduates engaged in medical research. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS.—Over 170 Appointments are made annually from Students 
of the College recently qualified. 


SPECIAL COURSES are held for all the University Examinations and for the Primary and 
Final Fellowship Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—Exceptional opportunities are offered to qualified Practitioners 
wishing to attend the General Practice or the Practice of a Special Department of the Hospital. 


Clubs, Union, Athletic Ground of over thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel, &c. i 
(Men Students oniy are eligible for admission.) 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to the Dean (Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who 
will be pleased to make arrangements for any one wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 
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REMEDIAL 


DEN 


AND SCHOOL OF MASSAGE, LONDON. 


A few non-residents admitted. marrage pt £50 and 225, awarded annuall 
Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling Association. Remedial Department. 


A residential College. 


Gymnastics. 


Exams o 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. | 


ARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


41 Alleyn Park, S.E. 21, and Sunray Avenue, S.E. 24 
ee Educational Department. 


Swedish System. 
e Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 


The Training Course covers: Practical Work: Educational and Medical Gymnastics, with Practice in Hospital Wards, Swimming, Dancing, Games, 


Sports. Theoretical Study : 


Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Psychology, Logic, Theory of Education, Voice Production. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE, 
Td. 95.  SRDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PamncipaL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
girls of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 

Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


Two Scholarships of £50 are offered annually for 
proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, 
apply SECRETARY. 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies.) 
FOUNDED 1899. 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


XAMINATIONS held for 


the Swedish Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma. 
The Association keeps a list of certified Gym- 
nastic and Games Mistresses, and Medical Gymnasts 
—and publishes ‘‘ Good and Bad School Postures,”’ 
5s.; Net Ball Rules, 34d.; Game of Net Ball and 
How to Play it, 1s.; Rounders Rules, 3¢d.; Scan- 
dinavian Dances (Series I, II, and III), $$d.; Music to 
Dances, 8¢d.; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music 
and Notes, Is. All post free. For these, and Terms 
of Membership, Conditions of Examinations, 
Entrance Forms, Syllabus, &c., applications should 
be made to the Secretary, Miss Mary HANKINSON. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


A RESIDENTIAL College offering 


a complete Training in Swedish, Remedial, 
and Educational Gymnastics, Rhythmical and 
Recreative Exercises, Games, Dancing, Sports, &c. 
for students who wish to become Gymnastic an 
Cames Mistresses in schools. 


The Course is 2} to 3 ysars. 


Eighteen acres of grounds for games. Three 
gymnasiums, swimming pool. S 1 opportunity 
or teaching and aes cal experience in 
Liverpool schools, clubs, and hospitals. 

Principal: Miss IRENE M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
aee lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Tea and professional 
Coaching in es, Swimming, and Boating in the 
summer, Fees: £165 per annum, 

For prospectus apply —SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. os 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W. 3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


PRINCIPAL: S. SKINNER, M.A. (Camb.) 
HEADMISTRESS : Miss DORETTE WILKIE 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
Conjoint Examination of the Chartered Society of 
Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 
requiring residence. 


Apply for prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 
Telephones: Kensington 0899 and 8007. 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Offices: 25 Chalcroft Road, London, S.E. 13. 


“THE Association is an Examining 


Body for Teachers (Men and Women) of 
Physical Education, and admission to Membership 
is by Examination only. It holds Examinations in 
the Theory, Practice, and Teaching of Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics and Fencing. Preliminary 
Examination admits to Studentship. and Final 
Diploma Examination admits to Membership of the 
Association. The Final Examination Certificate is 
approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council as 
satisfying the conditions for Registration in regard 
to attainments. Applications for qualified Teachers, 
or for the Syllabus of Examinations should be made 
to the Secretary, Mr. T. WILLIAMS. 


LONDON, W.9 
GUN NY Bed-sitting Room in Flat for 


teacher or other lady worker. Constant hot 
water, restaurant, gas fire, ring, own meter, moderate 
terms.—Address No. 11,610, c/o Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application.] 
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T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Iaity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripus, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

NEw Junior Wine, with class rooms on Open-air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent.—Private Seco: and 


examinations aie cy entrance. usic, 
Dan , Pain b ysica Training, Games, 
S Prepara department for giris under 


11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 
pros and list of successes and references on 
application to the PRINCIPALS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Mise LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 60. No. 705. 


APRIL 2, 1928. 
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CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Effictent Schools.) | 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 ysars of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


SOMERVILLE HOUSE 


T. LEONARDS-ON SEA. Modern 


School for Girls. Sound education combined 
with home care. Hospital-trained Matron. Highly 
qualified staff. Music a speciality. Principals 
Miss JOHNSTONE, Miss HILLYARD. 
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beads soon came to be a means for counting prayers. 
“ Als ob ” got right away from the meaning—whste and 
coloured cloths and swathings. * Esse quam videri’’ calls 
them seedpods, and of course these little beads may have 
been, but nothing in the passage tells us so. ‘* Hippa- 
lector ’’ calls them trinkets. ‘‘ Jabee’’ gets the beads all 
right, but thinks caracoles are twisted beads. ‘‘E.P.S.”’ 
puts pellets. 


The careful notes attached to several versions inform us 
that the word does not appear in the dictionary. We 
consulted our own and found that this complaint is justified, 
which leaves us more than ever impressed by the ingenuity 
and resource of our esteemed translators. 


“ A.F.D. ” made a curious mistake—although the women 
never agreed to bring any of them. The phrase a las mujeres 
should have shown him that mujeres could not be the 
subject of consentir. 


‘“ Copt ’’ wrote us a very nice letter in perfect Spanish, 
but his version did not uphold the same standard. He went 
badly astray in los pueblos que llaman de Pasao, thus, the 
tribes that invoke Pasao. The de should have warned him 
off this rendering. 


“ Yendu ” seems fated to spoil his very nice versions at 
the end. He says till they are like a polished knob for hasta 
quedar como un puño. “ J.E.M.”’ put till there remains, as it 
were, only a mere handful, which compares badly with the 
succinct description by the Spanish traveller. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best Translation 
into English of the following Extract from ‘‘ De la Présidence 
a la Prison,” by Ferdinand Ossendowski. 

Un prisonnier me disait un jour: Ne désespérez jamais, car 
demain vaut toujours mieux qu’aujourd’hui. Si la vie est dure 
à présent, les épreuves plus pénibles encore qui nous attendent 


seront moins douloureuses à celui qui s'est déjà habitué a la 
souffrance. Si les mauvais jours se prolongent, de tout votre 
être vous aspirez à la mort, et cette fin de tout, qu'on a coutume 
de considérer comme la menace plus redoutable, deviendra la 
plus désirable des délivrances. Si quelque période de malheurs 
est suivie d'une amélioration de votre sort, si légère soit-elle, 
ce soulagement vous apportera un véritable sentiment de 
bonheur. Oui, demain, toujours, vaut mieux qu’aujourd’hui ! 

Pour des hommes d'action, prêts à la lutte, ceci est évidem- 
ment un raisonnement servile, une force aveugle qui guide, sur la 
route de la vie, l'esclave sans volonté et sans ambition, dominé 
par le destin. Pour le Russe, dans les terribles conditions d’exist- 
ence auxquelles il a été soumis par les systêmes de gouvernement 
qui se sont succédé, cette mentalité d'esclave, si paradoxale que 
la chose puisse sembler, a été comme un évangile sauveur. 

Si vous demandez à un paysan: Avez-vous le temps de 
rentrer votre foin avant l'orage ? Avos, répond-il. 

Il y a dans ce mot plus que dans le “ peut-être ” par lequel 
nous serions tentés de la traduire. Avos implique l'idée de quelque 
chose de fatal, chargé d'un profond et presque terrible mystère, 
quelque Destinée redoutable, quelque Karma vengeur. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, musi be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 283, must reach the ofice by the first post 
on April 14, 1928, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


PARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established 
Boarding School for Girls in the South-West of England. 


50 pupils. Fees, about {100 per annum. Should be Church of 
England. Price for half-share in Goodwill and Furniture, £1,000.— 
No. 5,757- 


RANSFER of first-rate Boarding School for Girls, near London, 
. About 50 girls. Good fees. Attractive premisesin large grounds. 
Reasonable offer for goodwill considered.—No. 5,936. 


“TRANSFER of inexpensive Boarding and Day School for Girls 

and little Boys in Berkshire. 27 boarders, 18 day pupils. Gross 
Receipts, about £2,300. Good profit. Premises on lease: rent £125. 
Price for Goodwill and School and Household Furniture, £1,700. 
—No. 5,934. 


NIVERSITY GRADUATE required as Partner in flourishing 

Boarding School for Girls in the Western Midlands. About 

roo pupils. Magnificent leasehold premises. Gross Receipts, about 

£15,000. Large profit. One-third share in the first instance with a 
view to increasing to a one-half share in a few years.—No. 5,824. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of House for Boarders, in connection with an old- 

established Bovs’ Grammar School in the Western Midlands. 

15 boarders. Gross Receipts, £570. Fees could be raised. Freehold 
Premises, £1,800. Part leit on mortgage at 4 per cent.—No. 5,935. 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in a bracing and 
healthy resort in the Midlands. Established twenty vears. 
Principal wishes to retire. Long lease of Premises to be transferred. 
About 60 pupils. Gross Receipts for 1927, £2,616. Profit, about £500. 
Price for Goodwill, £1,000. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,938. 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Boarding and Day 
School for Girls in a healthy residential locality in Devonshire. 
About roo pupils, twenty to thirty of them boarders. Attractive 
Freeho'd Premises, in rr acres of ground, £6,600 (£5,000 on mortgage). 
Profit, over £700.—No. 5,939. 


RANSFER of small recently-established Day School for Girls in 

an attractive Country Town near London. 22 pupils. Gross 

Receipts, about £750. Leasehold School Premises: Rent and Rates, 

£50. Principal must give up owing to illness. Goodwill, one term’s 
fees. School Furniture, about £20.—No. 5,940. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
—- October 1, 1928 — 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1928-29 

should apply at once to the REGISTRAR OF THE 

UNIVERSITY, from whom copies of the General 

Prospectus or special Departmental Prospectuses 
may be obtained. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lane, E.C. 4. 
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The New University of London 


The reform of the European universities, a subject 
which is now exciting so much interest in England, 
France, and Germany is, in truth, what it has been 
termed, the Vital Question of Civilization —Whomell 
an the Principles of English University Education,” 
1838. 

April 30 was the last day fixed by the Commissioners 
appointed by the University of London Act, 1926, for 
receiving representations on the second—and probably 
the final—draft of the new Statutes for the University. 
It may be said, therefore, that the new constitution is 
assuming final form under the moulding hands of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education, of 
Parliament, of the Commissioners, and of those numer- 
ous bodies and persons whose representations have been 
considered by the Commissioners. Will it be possible 
to call the result the new University of London? If so, 
no disrespect need be implied to the old University, 
founded in 1836 as a compromise between the Govern- 
ment of the day and the two London colleges—Univer- 
sity College and King’s College—to which was assigned 
the teaching work of the University. The original Univer- 
sity enlarged its work and responsibilities, line upon 
line, precept under precept, under successive Royal 
Charters, and under the Act of 1898 and the Statutes 
made thereunder by which the University is at present 
governed. A large and influential section of the Univer- 
sity took the view that no drastic reconstitution of the 
University was required. But if London, like Oxford 
m Matthew Amnold’s words, is ‘a beautiful city, so 
lovely,’ unlike Oxford it is not ‘so unravaged by the 
fierce and intellectual life of our century, so serene.’ 


The complete defeat of the proposals of the Haldane 
Commission, due to the opposition of the graduates and 
of the smaller colleges, did not still the voice of con- 
troversy. After the War, new considerations, financial 
rather than educational, pointed steadily towards the 
need for reform, if that word can be used of a process 
of adjustment to changing conditions to which even 
the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
subjected. The chief events of the period since 1924, 
when Mr. Trevelyan, as one of the last official acts of 
the Labour Government, appointed the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education, will be within 
the recollection of readers of this Journal; and we may 
pass to a study, necessarily cursory, of the chrysalis 
form in which the new University at present exists. 

Let it be said at once that the new University is 
something more than a ridiculous mouse resulting from 
the parturition of a mountain of argument. Some 
important modifications of the constitutional structure 
of the University have been effected. Nevertheless, its 
general character has not passed out of recognition. 
The system of external examinations for degrees remains 
unimpaired, possibly improved. Representatives of 
graduates and teachers will still form the majority of 
the reconstituted Senate, and the Senate, shorn of its 
financial responsibilities, will remain “ the supreme 
governing and executive body of the University in all 
academic matters.” Even in the matter of numbers, a 
much-debated question, the membership of the Senate 
is only slightly reduced, and a higher standard of 
attendance may be expected. The principal amendment 
of its constitution is the substitution of eleven heads of 
colleges as official members—a generous proportion, it 
must be said—for a heterogeneous group of represen- 
tatives of extraneous bodies—the Crown, the London 
County Council, the Inns of Court, the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and some others. As the 
result of vigorous discussion, in which this Journal took 
an active part, the proposal of the Departmental Com- 
mittee for the “ representation of the teaching institu- 
tions,” regarded by that Committee as a “ vital prin- 
ciple,” has been defeated ; and the alternative, and, as 
we think, preferable policy of the appointment of heads 
of colleges as official members has been adopted. These 
new members, whose personal qualifications no one will 
question, are to be summoned to the counsels of the 
University, not to advance the interests of their respec- 
tive institutions, but to work for the greater glory of 
the University as a whole. Some other adjustments 
have been made in the matter of educational control, 
the most important being the power accorded to the 
Senate to delegate some of its executive work. Hitherto 
the chief Councils of the Senate have been advisory 
only, a cumbersome arrangement. The creation of a 
special council to be entitled the “ Matriculation and 
School Examinations Council” will be welcomed by 
teachers, and especially the provision that eight of its 
twenty-nine members “shall be persons selected to 
represent the views of secondary schools.” It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of establishing 
a healthy nexus between the University and secondary 
education. 

Without claiming to have exhausted the educational 
questions raised by the new Statutes, we may consider 
the most important administrative change, on which 
opinion has been sharply divided, namely, the creation 
of a Court—this title has been substituted for ‘‘ Council ” 
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used by the Departmental Committee—a small body of 
sixteen members whose duty it will be “ to control the 
finances of the University ” and “ to determine finally 
any question of finance arising out of the administration 
of the University or the execution of its policy or in the 
execution of any trust requiring execution by the 
University.” It would be idle to deny that reflections 
of the opposition from the University to the creation of 
the Court appear in the draft Statutes. We would urge 
the Commissioners, even at this late hour, not to reduce 
the status of the Court to a mere dole-distributing 
machine. Admittedly, bi-cameral control, dyarchy, call 
it what you will, has its defects as a method of govern- 
ment. These were admirably expounded, in the case of 
the University of London, by Mr. Lees-Smith in his 
minority report, appended to the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee. But the whole question has. been 
most carefully considered—in the Departmental Com- 
mittee, in Parliament, and in the University—and 
judgment has been pronounced. To allay misgivings, 
the Government generously offered to consult the 
University in making new appointments to the four 
seats on the Court reserved for the nomination of the 
Crown. Two other members of the Court are to be 
appointed by the London County Council. Of the re- 
maining ten members, three are official members, namely, 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chance.lor, and the Chairman 
of Convocation, six are appointed by the Senate, and 
one is co-opted by the other members of the Court. 
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The Court, therefore, includes a majority of members 
appointed by the Senate, and, though exercising inde- 
pendent powers, may be regarded as the “ creature ” of 
the Senate. If the new organization is given a fair trial, 
it should do useful work for the University. Frat 
erpertmentum. 

Will the new University of London suffer the fate of 
Napoleon’s grandiose University of France ? Whatever 
defects of organization the University may have, it has 
been saved from State control. Under the new Statutes, 
the Government explicitly disclaims any concern with 
curricula, with the selection of subjects for study and 
investigation, and with the appointment of professors. 
In return for generous grants, it has reserved the right 
to appoint four members of the Court, a representation, 
under the special conditions accepted, more nominal 
than real. The University will therefore become to all 
intents a self-governing corporation. On the material 
side, every condition of success appears favourable. 
A site of 114 acres in the middle of London is waiting 
to be covered with dignified and beautiful buildings. 
which the University has not hitherto possessed. The 
chief risk of failure arises from a possible poisoning of 
the atmosphere of co-operation by sectional jealousies ; 
but even that danger appears to be reduced under the 
new Statutes. We look forward with confidence to the 
future of the University, and congratulate the Com- 
missioners on the approaching completion of their 
arduous labours. 


Occasional Notes 


ON another page we deal with the statement issued 

by the President of the Board of Education to the 
Emmott Committee in connexion with the report on 
the relationship of technical education 
to industry. On the day that state- 
ment appeared in the Press the Federa- 
tion of British Industries issued a 
report on education and industrial administration. Ina 
covering letter the Federation suggested that if its 
report, which is the outcome of various movements by 
school authorities to enlarge their syllabuses in order more 
adequately to supply modern requirements, be coupled 
with Lord Eustace Percy’s statement to the Emmott 
Committee, it will be seen that “ the United Kingdom 
is at Iast awake to the importance of bringing our 
educational system up to modern requirements.” We 
agree that a long-expected awakening seems to have 
taken place, and our own columns have shown sufficient 
evidence of our support and appreciation of all the 
movements which have gone towards that awakening. 
We shall not be misunderstood, therefore, if we temper 
our agreement with a reminder to all concerned that 
there remains much to be done in the interval between 
awakening to the need of urgent reforms, and their 
practical realization within a well-knit educational 
system. Between perception of needs and achievement 
of their satisfaction lie many difficulties—-not the least 
of which will be found when attempts are made by 
educationists and industrialists to hammer out the main 
implications of the report’s definition of administration, 
namely, (a) discovering the best methods of carrying 
out any function concerned with industry, and (b) 
ensuring that the method is put into practice. Whatever 
difficulties there may be, however, we welcome this 
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important contribution by the Federation ; for, as the 
Federation suggests, it should lead to a close liaison 
between universities or technical schools and industry, 
especially in those areas into which the F.B.I. is 
organized, where it is to be recommended for special 
consideration by the local committees. 


| an age when many discussions concerning education 
and industry are concerned with the more material 
processes of production, it must be emphasized that the 
nai report deals with administration. The 
the Report. Emmott Committee’s inquiry showed 
that present industrial conditions “‘ ne- 
cessitated a wider view of educational training for 
industrial positions beyond the essentially technical and 
scientific training which was at present being done.” 
The report shows that, though some of the individual 
subjects which affect management are being dealt with, 
“ practically nothing is being done in regard to systematic 
courses containing the ‘practice’ of management.” 
Some of the main headings, therefore, which it is pro- 
posed should be considered for inclusion in courses on. 
this subject are: legal, financial, labour, technical, 
publicity, selling, transport, and statistics. Of these per- 
haps publicity, selling, and transport force most strongly 
upon us a realization of the extraordinary changes which 
have come over the face of industry ; and present to us 
problems which are relatively new. Transport, particu- 
larly, has grown into a complicated science, and businesses 
easily suffer from lack of expert guidance. Publicity, 
too, has so subtly penetrated our lives that, while the 
layman may not realize the intricacy of its machinery, no 
one responsible for business administration can afford to 
be ignorant of its ramifications and procedure. 
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SETTING is suggested in the report as perhaps ‘‘ more 
significant than any of the other subjects in 
Efficient determining industrial prosperity.” 
Salesmanship. Such casual treatment as we have 
given to the subject in this country is 

obviously insufficient if only in view of the earnest 
attention it has received in Germany and America. 
The Federation regards it as highly important, and, in 
spite of the fact that at first sight we are tempted to 
regard the salesman as one who is born rather than 
made, we agree with the Federation’s estimate. For if 
the Commercial Efficiency Committee of 1918 considered 
it necessary for a salesman to know the people and 
language of his market, to know general trade customs, 
and to know sufficient of his product to allow him to 
discuss it intelligently, it is clear that courses of sales- 
manship aiming at such results must produce business 
men for whom psychology, languages, and industrial 
specialization will be essential. We sincerely hope, 
therefore, that in spite of the difficulties to which we 
have already referred, the report will receive close 
attention not only from educationists and industrialists 
controlling large concerns, but also from individual 
employers who have not yet realized the immense 
service this country’s educational system can give them. 


THE two thousand delegates who assembled in 
Cambridge for the annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers, listened to a very interesting 
address from Mr. W. W. Hill, the new 
tana President. It was in the main a 
skilful presentation of the case for an 
educated democracy, and in the course of its delivery, 
Mr. Hill took occasion to touch upon many matters 
affecting not only teachers, but also the community as 
awhole. In doing so he voiced opinions which ought to 
secure a wide measure of assent. For example, we can 
scarcely suppose that any one will disagree with his 
contention that educational reforms ought not to lag 
behind political reforms. The affairs of the Empire are 
now, with the extension of the franchise to young 
women, coming under a completely democratic system 
of government, and unless this carries with it trained 
intelligence. coupled with a due sense of responsibility, 
dangerous situations will almost certainly arise. We are 
glad, too, that the President emphasized the danger of 
the mass machine—the mechanical and centralized 
character of the picture film, the wireless, and even the 
Press. It is not a comforting thought that the same 
films—we say nothing at the moment of their nature— 
are being displayed to so many people simultaneously, 
that broadcasting is already a monopoly, and that 
independent journalism is decreasing. Mr. Hill is right 
when he says that the school should oppose these 
tendencies by aiming at variety and individuality, and 
when he pleads, as working to this end, for the removal 
of the evil of large classes. It is indeed a crying shame 
that there are still twenty thousand classes of mgre than 
fifty children in the primary schools to-day. 


T was, of course, inevitable that a considerable part 
of the address, and of the proceedings of the 
Conference itself, should be devoted to the Hadow 
Report. The arguments for the raising 

The Adolescent. of the school-leaving age are so familiar 
that we need not repeat them, but we 

are glad to note Mr. Hill’s outspoken utterances on the 
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domination of finance. We desire to associate ourselves - 
with the view that the trouble is not lack of money, 
but attitude of mind. The nation can easily, if it wishes 
to do so, afford the money for a large measure of educa- 
tional reform. Those who believe this ought not to adopt 
an apologetic attitude, but should rather arm them- 
selves to meet boldly the onslaughts of “ brazen and 
unashamed ” enemies. It was, perhaps, a little severe 
to call Lord Eustace Percy the conscript of finance. But 
his recent record is not such as wholly to dispose of the 
criticism, and we agree with Mr. Hill in thinking that 
if the President of the Board were to adopt a great 
educational programme, he need have no fears about 
gaining the support of the best elements in the country. 
It would be deplorable if merely lip service were paid 
to the Hadow Report, and if local authorities were to 
be content, as the London County Council seems to be 
content, to pass over the recommendations that really 
matter, namely, the raising of the leaving age and the 
universal adoption of secondary school conditions, ant 
try to persuade the public that a little inexpensive 
reorganization here and there is all that is required. 


E think that the Conference acted somewhat 
hastily in adopting an amendment to the main 
resolution stating that where adequate provision already 
exists, or can conveniently be made, 
for giving effective advanced instruc- 
tion in the present primary schools, 
this method of organization should be adopted in pre- 
ference to transferring children to other schools. There 
is a large consensus of opinion in favour of a complete 
change of environment about the age of Ir, and hence 
the adoption of the amendment appears to us to indicate 
what is perhaps a pardonable desire to retain some hold 
on the children as they pass into post-primary stages, 
rather than the reasoned expression of an opinion which 
could be defended on purely educational grounds. We 
are at one with the view that reorganization should aim 
at the removal of social distinctions in education, and 
that in all post-primary schools, of whatever type, the 
keynote must be breadth and liberality. We do not 
even object to the amendment which was, perhaps 
wisely, defeated, suggesting that parity of conditions 
should apply to children under 11 as well as over Ir. 
This will doubtless come in time. But our view is that 
in adopting the other amendment the Conference paid 
too scant attention to the very strong arguments which 
exist in favour of a break between primary and secondary 
education. Even from the point of view of equalizing 
conditions, it will probably be easier to secure equality 
in the post-primary stage as a beginning, and thus 
retention of children in the primary schools would play 
into the hands of the enemies of improved conditions 
for all in the “ newer ” schools. 


A Mistake? 


Sie MICHAEL SADLER gave the fourth annual 
congress of the National Union of Students some 
interesting information on the prodigious growth of 
E wk universities. There are to-day 544 
inivarsities. universities in the world. ‘“ This 
striking and unparalleled growth ” is 
due to four causes; the rise of a new class to political 
power, the education of women, the renaissance of the 
East; and the industrial recognition of college training. 
We are surprised to learn that three-quarters of the cost 
of the teaching which universities give is defrayed from 
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public funds. Has Sir Michael Sadler made a slip in his 
additions and divisions ? Social and economic changes 
are not the whole explanation of this development. “‘ The 
deeper reasons for it were intellectual and spiritual.” 
No urge for new knowledge can be more stimulating 
than that provided by recent achievements of scientific 
investigation. Life is incomplete unless a man can feel he 
is contributing in some measure to the growth of know- 
ledge. But that is to look at the question from the view- 
point of the full-aged. For the adolescent student, what 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ solid pudding ” is a more usual incentive. 


M R. SNOWDEN’S outburst against University 

representation in Parliament during the debate 
on the Franchise Bill is surprising. Was he expressing 
the official view of the Labour Party 
on this question? University repre- 
sentation, he said, was an anachronism, 
archaic, and, like the plural voter, ought to have no 
place in a democratic constitution. Who would say 
to-day, he asked, that the conferment of the university 
degree proved that its recipient was better able to form 
an intelligent view upon political questions than the 
man or women who had no such degree? The obvious 
answer to that inquiry is—‘‘ Everybody who believes 
in education.” Does not a university composed of well- 
educated graduates of varied training form as good a 
constituency as a town populated by coal-miners ? John 
Stuart Mill, that well of political philosophy undefiled, 
upon whose disquisitions one-would have supposed that 
Mr. Snowden lisped his first lessons in political principles, 
thought that we had to look for a corrective to the in- 
stincts of a democratic majority in the instructed minority. 


University 
Representation 


“THE enlargement of the electorate, due both to 
increase of population and to the extension of the 
franchise to women, has made an election to Parliament 
a formidable and expensive business 
from which those who have acquired 
the philosophic mind will more and 
more shrink. Nobody wishes the House of Commons to 
be composed of pedants and professors, but it is a 
fortunate feature of our constitution, as Lord Balfour 
suggested, that there is a method of securing the election 
of a few men of science, men of scholarship, men of 
special and peculiar gifts quite alien from the ordinary 
working politician. Some members of the Labour 
Party look to syndicalism as the remedy for industrial 
ills, and Russia has attempted a vast experiment in 
class representation. If under our present system 
special interests such as the “ trade ” can secure indirect 
representation, it is gratifying that a method has been 
discovered by which the interests of learning and scienti- 
fic research are able to find expression in Parliament. 


Some 
Advantages. 


ae outcry against the governing body of Westonbirt, 

the new public school for girls, for appointing a 
headmistress without teaching experience is under- 
standable, for teachers who have borne 
the heat and burden of the day may 
fairly look forward to promotion. But 
the creation of a new public school is a task sut generis, 
in which education forms only a part, possibly a minor 
part. Moreover, the new school is a protest against 
“the conventional lines of high school teaching,” which 
provide a course of education “ too closely modelled on 
the curriculum of boys’ schools, and too academic in 


New Type of 
Headmistress. 
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its outlook,” —we quote from the governors’ official 
pronouncement. Miss Faithfull’s demand for more 
freedom, initiative, and leadership in girls’ education 
has soon brought a practical response. The experiment 
will be watched with interest, and we tender good 
wishes and congratulations to the new headmistress, 
Mrs. Houison Craufurd. 


= ee women’s colleges of to-day, by their entrance 

examinations, are putting a premium on cram- 
ming girls in schools with text-book knowledge.” Thus 
writes Miss Isabel Wood in a letter 
to The Times. She demands that 
women should try to find some new 
direction along which education is badly needed and to 
make it their own. Are women as a whole satisfied 
with the “ present slavish imitation of men’s education ”? 
The conspiracy of silence on this question cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. The leaders of women’s education 
should become more articulate and take steps to remove 
any hindrances there may be to giving more purpose 
and character to their work. Possibly curricula and 
examinations of girls and women are too much under 
the control of men. Whatever difficulties there may be 
should be removed in the public interest. Specialization 
of work and function is the keynote of the age. Since 
Adam delved and Eve span, there has been specialization 
on sex lines. Let us resolve that this specialization and 
its educational implications shall receive due attention. 


Women’s 
Education. 


Te difficulty of saying anything original at prize 
distributions must obsess the wise and eminent who 
are called on to assist on these occasions. Usually the 
note sounded is one of encouragement 

ia for those who have not won prizes. 
Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, 

in distributing the prizes awarded by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, departed from precedent by encouraging the 
prize-winners. “‘ If nothing happens to you more 
ominous than the winning of a prize,” he said; “‘ you 
have no cause for alarm.” A good deal of nonsense is 
talked about education, he remarked sapiently ; and, 
profiting by his own warning, he spoke with sense on 
the “ grand old fortifying classical curriculum ” and on 
education at large, which, he said, was not a “ great 
leveller,’’ but a “ great discriminator.” The true process 
of education is to teach us how to learn, and that process 
must continue throughout life. “Still learning,” said 
Michael Angelo on his death-bed, making a little sketch. 


AFORE ING the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
at Manchester, Sir Josiah Stamp made some 
valuable comments on the promotion of research, 

Importance stressing especially the importance of 

of Failures. recording failures. Science is theoreti- 
cally the antithesis of “hit and miss,” but much of 
the work of scientific research must partake of this 
nature. One advantage of research undertaken by great 
industrial organizations is that failures, for an obvious 
reason, are recorded as carefully as successes. Jeremy 
Bentham, with his extraordinary insight, realized the 
importance of the warnings to be derived from past 
failures. Are not our schools too much disposed to con- 
centrate their effort on the bright boys? According to 
mid-Victorian educationists, criminals were due to lack 
of education. The production of criminals still con- 
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tinues in this more enlightened age, and the alarming 
thought arises that this may be caused by bad education. 
Possibly, in course of time, modern methods of psycho- 
analysis may reveal the truth. In the meantime teachers 
should meditate on their failures as well as rejoice over 
their successes. 


A HAPPY custom at Oxford permits the retiring 
Proctor to deliver, in Convocation, a review of his 
year of office. Mr. E. L. Woodward improved the 
Oxtord occasion this year by some encouraging 
Academic Life, remarks on the mentality of the 
undergraduate and a homily on the 
advantages which have followed the admission of 
women students to the University. But more novel and 
important were his observations on the “ elaborate 
intercalation of committees ” in modern Oxford. He was 
inclined to wonder how quickly committees responded 
to new ideas, how far ahead they shaped their plans, 
whether they spent as wisely as they saved, and whether 
they were as careful of time as they were of money. 
The case against the committee system could not be 
better stated. ‘‘ He would like to see more business 
handed over to officials, even though the University 
nightly believed in self-government.” He detected 
signs of decay, however, in the interest in the centre of 
self-government, the congregation of the University. 
“There was little opportunity there for criticism, and 
the younger masters rarely attended.” 


WE deal elsewhere with some of the principal 
questions raised by the new draft Statutes for 
London University. There is one question, however, 
of more than local interest—the ques- 


ie tion of the area in respect to which each 
University. University should accept a special re- 


sponsibility for higher education. Under 
the draft Statutes for London University, new ‘‘ Schools 
of the University ’’ must be within the County of London 
area. A more illogical and unscientific area for this 
purpose it would be difficult to imagine. How can 
the higher education problems of Putney be divorced 
from those of Wimbledon, of Hammersmith from Chis- 
wick? The London University Commissioners are not 
altogether to blame for the present difficulty. We have 
repeatedly endeavoured to impress upon the President 
of the Board of Education the need for defining larger 
educational areas. Mr. Fisher was fully cognizant of the 
problem, but abandoned his campaign after an affair of 
outposts. The progress of industrial organization is not 
held up in this way. If competing firms can combine, 
the same process should be possible for education 
authorities in respect of some of their work. 


HE decision of certain medical schools in London 
to exclude women students and to revert to their 
pre-war character as medical schools for men only has 
Medical naturally caused some commotion. It 
Education for 1S, Said that the Royal Free Hospital, 
Women. with 300 women students, is always full, 
and that another 300 are distributed 

among the other medical schools. If these figures are 
accurate, some hardship must be caused by the proposed 
exclusion of women students, unless additional provision 
can be made. That women have done good work as 
doctors admits of no doubt. Public opinion is favour- 
able, especially in relation to their work for women and 


children. We see no evidence that the decision of the 
medical schools is an incident in a “sex war.” The 
feeling, apparently, among those best qualified to judge, 
is that co-education offers no advantages in medical 
education ; and if, as in London, it is possible to make 
separate arrangements for the medical education of 
men and women, this should be done. 


A RECENT lawsuit has brought to the fore the 

question whether fellows of societies should place 
after their names letters signifying their Fellowship. 
The upshot of the discussion appears to 
be that it depends on the fellowship 
and on the occasion. The Royal 


Fellowships. 


. Geographical Society contend, for example, that the 


letters F.R.G.S. can rightly be used when there are 
scientific reasons for its use. In the case of such societies 
as the Royal Society, the title of Fellow is both descrip- 
tive and honorific. As a rule, a man of science values 
election to the Royal Society by his peers on the basis 
of work accomplished more than any title or honour 
obtained by fiat or examination. It is remarkable that 
in the educational world this form of recognition is not 
current. The Education Guild has recently instituted 
a class of fellows, admission to which is jealously 
guarded. We have no doubt that this policy is sound, and 
that in course of time the honour of election as a Fellow 
of the Education Guild will be greatly valued. 


OT the least awe-inspiring result of Signor Musso- 
lini’s reforms is the creation of the word “ fascis- 
tization.” The whole world is watching Italy as a great 
laboratory of political experiment. 
Inevitably the reformer has taken in 
hand the schools and universities, the 
general result being, we regret to learn, an increase of 
direct government control over curricula and examina- 
tions. Gentile, the Liberal philosopher, is the inspirer 
of many of the purely educational reforms, though we 
are told by a writer in the Observer that Fascists as a 
whole are not enthusiastic about him. Physical training, 
sports, and gymnastics are to be given increased 
importance. The ulterior object, about which Italians 
are under no illusion, is preparation for war. ‘ The 
perfect type of youth in Fascist Italy,” says the writer 
in the Observer, ‘‘ must perforce be martial, and sport 
be organized for war.” 


Fascistization. 


wat is wrong with the Post Office? an official 
committee, presided over by Sir S. Hardman 
Lever, has been inquiring. Their suggestions will be 
read by teachers with interest, not 
because of any special dissatisfaction 
with the Post Office, but because the 
conditions of service therein have some similarity 
with those obtaining in schools. In large businesses, the 
committee states, two incentives operate: (I) a bonus 
for increased effort, and (2) dismissal at any moment 
for inefficiency. Neither is applicable to Civil Service 
conditions, but the committee urges the Postmaster- 
General “to examine more closely the possibilities 
underlying the suggestions.” Fixed scales of salaries 
and wages do not make for novel and speculative ideas. 
The ‘ humdrum ” has always been the favoured style 
in government offices. But there are countervailing 


Conditions 
of Efficiency. 


advantages. Education has surely gained by the recent 


standardization of the economic position of the teacher. 
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the whole subject is obscure and controversial. As to 
the “ Tudor Betrayal,” he says, “ If left to itself, Wales 
might easily have become a congerie of warring clans 
—Tudor policy saved Wales.” A controversy between 
these two distinguished scholars is bound to focus 
attention on the report. 


HE departmental committee recommended “ that 
Section 20 of the Act of Parliament known as 
27 Henry VIII, cap. 26,,which forbids the use of Welsh 
in courts of law, be repealed.” In a 
section prohibiting the use of Welsh in 
judicial institutions of all kinds, it is 
laid down that “ from henceforth no 
Person or Persons that use the Welsh Speech or Language 
shall have or enjoy any Manner Office or Fees within the 
realm of England, Wales, or other the King’s Dominions, 
upon Pain of forfeiting the same Office or Fees, unless 
he or they use and exercise the English Speech or 
Language.” A distinguished Welsh jurist immediately 
contended in The Times that what the Committee recom- 
mended had already been secured in the Statute Law 
Revision Act of 1887. This contention was not only 
something of a shock to many who have worked steadily 
for many years for a recognition of Welsh in courts of 
law in Wales, but also seemed like a damaging indictment 
of the competence of the committee. A special investi- 
gation has now been conducted into the matter, and its 
result appears to be to establish the fact that the use of 
the language in courts is still banned by statute. It 
appears that from time to time in the process of consoli- 
dation the sections of the Act of Henry VIII have been 
renumbered, and that the Statute Law Revision Act 
did not remove the disability. The Home Secretary, in 
answer to a question in the House recently, confirms 
this finding. 


The Language 
banned by 
Statute. 


T only institution in Wales providing training for 

teachers of domestic subjects is threatened with 
closure. At one time the College of Domestic Arts at 
Cardiff was supported by most of the 
Education Authorities in South Wales, 
and, when a considerable extension of 
such instruction in elementary, secon- 
dary, and continuation schools was 
foreshadowed by the Fisher Act of 1918, it seemed as 
though the accommodation would be inadequate to the 
demands likely to be made on it. But, in the unhappy 
financial circumstances which have prevailed since then, 
there has been steady evidence of over-production of 
teachers of this class in relation to the demands made by 
Jocal Education Authorities. This does not mean that 
all girls over 11 years of age in elementary schools in 
South Wales are receiving adequate instruction in the 
practical subjects, cookery, laundry, and housewifery, 
but rather that the anticipated expansion has not taken 
place. Local Education Authorities have only partially 
met their obligations to girls of this age by giving them 
such instruction for restricted periods in one branch of 
domestic arts, or have arranged for instruction to be 
given byselected class teachers or by peripatetic lecturers. 
Gradually the South Wales authorities have with- 
drawn support from the College, despite more than one 
conference, and now the two main supporting authorities 
—Cardiff and Swansea—have withdrawn. Proposals for 
developing a department of domestic art in connexion 
with the Barry Training College do not appear to have 
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been taken up. The closure of the College will un- 
questionably be a serious blow to practical instruction 
for girls in South Wales, more particularly as an exten- 
sion of such instruction for girls not in employment is 
steadily being demanded to meet the unhappy industrial 
and financial circumstances in that area. 


Ra Report of the Juvenile Employment Officer for 
Cardiff for a period of five weeks ending March 26, 
is an interesting reflex of the industrial position in that 
city. There were 605 applicants on the 
Em sete in Live Register” (unemployed) ; 285 
Cardiff. applicants, the majority under 16 
years of age, were placed in situations 
whilst thirty-one were apprenticed. The demand for 
juvenile labour was slightly better. Since the War, 
seven homecraft training courses, each dealing with 
twenty juvenile and twenty adult trainees have been 
held, the object being to give a short intensive training 
to suitable girls who desired to enter good resident 
domestic service. These courses were discontinued 
because a regulation of the Ministry of Labour forbade 
the organization of a Juvenile Employment Centre and 
a Homecraft Training Centre in the same area. This 
prohibition has now been relaxed, and it is said that 
the Central Committee on Women’s Training and 
Employment (Ministry of Labour) will undertake full 
responsibility both for organizing the course and financing 
it, but will seek the assistance of the local Committee 
in selecting trainees, in details of the course, and in 
placing trainees into suitable posts. During the year 
1927-28, 1,756 students passed through the Cardiff 
Unemployment Centre. The winter programme of the 
Juvenile Welfare Council is now almost completed. 
Very valuable work has been done in consolidating the 
efforts of voluntary societies which have hitherto 
worked in isolation: there has been a pooling of 
experience in common problems; much help has been 
given in the matter of finding accommodation for social 
organizations. On June 12 next, when the Welsh 
National War Memorial will be opened in Cardiff Arms 
Park, it is proposed to give a display of all sides of the 
work done by juvenile organizations. 


At are being made to bring home to business 

men in the Free State the advantage of employing 
men with a university training. No doubt this is partly 
due to the recent establishment of 
commercial courses in the universities 
and the desire to find outlets for the 
students who take these courses, but it is also partly due 
to the same reason as has brought these courses into ex- 
istence, namely, a feeling that highly educated men are re- 
quisite for success, not only in the professions, but also in 
trade and commerce. This attitude has been discussed 
during the past month at the Dublin Rotary Club. On one 
hand the ordinary business man’s objections are based on 
well-known prejudices. He himself without a university 
education has been a practical success. If he has a 
vacancy he prefers a man of experience who will bring 
immediate returns, to a university graduate who will 
expect as good a salary and will have to learn the 
requirements of the trade. On the other hand, in America 
and Germany more than half the university students 
belong to the school of commerce, and are readily 
absorbed by business firms. In America as many as 

(Continued on page 314) 
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By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


** First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its style, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always the most readable of historians, because 
his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. . . . A good and timely book.’ —H istory. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 
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Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1914 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Leeds, and HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Litt.D., M.A., 
O.B.E., University Reader in Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with clearness 


vigour, humour, and sympathy. The maps are exceptionally forceful, and the publishers are to be complimented for the excellence of the typography.” — 
Education Outlook. 


Nineteenth Century England 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, M.A., Clayesmore School, Winchester. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ For training in a sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils.”—Schoolmaster. 


Outhnes of British Social History 


By E. H. DANCE, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $s. 


“ A well-planned and well-written survey of British social history. . . . Should prove to be an invaluable companion to the ordinary text-book of English 
history.."—The Journal of Education. 


A History of South Africa 


By ERIC E. WALKER, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of History in the University of Cape Town. 
With 12 Maps (two of which are coloured). 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“ This is the most complete and comprehensive history of South Africa that has yet been attempted. . . . The criticisms which this history will inevitably 
arouse will not seriously detract from it as a notable achievement and as a valuable addition to South African histories.’""—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World 


By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
** An excellent little volume. It is simply written and will therefore be suitable for young students.""—London Teacher. 


The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times 
By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN, M.A. With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


** Among the now not inconsiderable number of books intended to give senior pupils an elementary knowledge of classical history, Miss Vaughan’s must 
rank among the best. Planned on the same lines as her ‘ Great Peoples of the Ancient World,’ it seeks, by means of carefully selected stories, told in language 
suitable for their prospective readers, to show both how the Mediterranean unity was created and then destroyed.’’"—Schoolmaster. 


Greek History for Young Readers 


By ALICE ZIMMERN. With 61 Illustrations and 15 Maps (8 of which are in colours). NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. §s. 
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thirty per cent of the men at the top in commerce are 
university graduates, and in England more and more large 
houses are employing graduates in preference to others. 
What is the position in. Ireland? A small number of 
heads of firms put their sons and daughters through the 
Commerce Faculty with the view of entering their own 
business. Some graduates become accountants, a few 
bank officials or secretaries, some civil servants; a 
larger percentage, especially of lady students, become 
teachers either in secondary or technical schools. It is 
clear that there is room for great development, and it is 
for the business men to decide whether they have need 
of the highly-developed brain for the management and 
improvement of their affairs, or will be content to con- 
tinue in the old rough-and-ready paths in view of the 
more specialized training of their competitors in other 
countries. 


ASTER is the time when Irish teachers, North and 
South, meet in annual conferences. The Ulster 
teachers met this year at Bangor, Co. Down. The 
natural tendency at these meetings is 
ee of for teachers to be on the offensive and 
Union in Ulster. for Government representatives, when 
present, to be on the defensive. The 
President, for example, more concerned with the defects 
of the Education Act, pointed out that while it brought 
all grades of teachers under the same ministry, there 
was very little real co-ordination and the educational 
ladder had several rungs missing. He also criticized the 
slow progress of some regional committees and the 
weakness of the inspection system, which has been and 
will no doubt remain a perennial object of attack. Mr. 
Andrews, a member of the Northern Cabinet, pointed 
to the danger of excessive criticism of the Londonderry 
Act and to the risk that continued controversy might 
even lead to educational disaster. Looked at in the 
right spirit, the Act had done great good, and was 
capable of even greater good. A correct perspective 
was necessary; first the children, next the teachers, 
and after them all other interests in their relative impor- 
tance. At conferences the tendency was to put teachers 
first and children second, but the whole purpose of 
education was to give the children a good general 
education and to make them good citizens. The mana- 
gerial system, as the result of general criticism, had been 
replaced by regional committees which must be en- 
couraged and given time to develop. There was much 
discussion as to Bible teaching, but in the North of 
Ireland there is undoubtedly a general agreement as to 
its importance, and this being so, agreement as to 
method should not be difficult to find. 


N the south of Ireland the teachers’ outlook is differ- 
ent. They sigh for things the north already possesses 

and they also show more of the Celtic idealism which 
some critics think runs too much into 


National the unpractical. The President of the 
e Irish National Teachers’ Organization, 


holding its seventy-fifth annual con- 
gress, this year in Trinity College, Dublin, sketched a 
wonderful view of the teacher’s calling and what it 
should be. Every teacher should be an expert in 
psychology capable of understanding the mind of every 
individual child, and should be trained to this end by 
receiving a University education in a special educational 
“school,” the degree or diploma of which should give 
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him as honourable and distinguished a mark as that 
of a doctor, lawyer, or clergyman. This in general outline 
was his specific for raising the level of the National 
Teachers’ profession. If the Free State was poor, all 
the more need to spend money more freely on primary 
education and not so much on higher education, 
products of which went abroad and were a financial 
loss to the country. The things sighed for are a Council 
of Education to assist and advise the Minister of Educa- 
tion on all educational matters, and an educational 
authority in every county or county borough to make 
provision for adequate and suitable school accommoda- 
tion and the heating, cleaning, and general upkeep and 
maintenance of schools. There seems no sound educa- 
tional reason against a Council of Education, but the 
Ministry has, for the moment, set its face against it. 
It may have an uneasy feeling that its educational policy 
would not bear the inevitable criticism, but it certainly 
remains obdurate. Whether what they call regional 
committees in the north would be as successful in the 
south is open to question, but it would scarcely be possible 
to limit their functions to the provision of bricks and 
mortar and sundry accessories. 


Te Secondary Teachers of the Irish Free State met 
this Easter in University College, Dublin. Their 
chief concerns were the provision of the pensions 
promised for the present session by the 


aret i Government which has, however, not 
Free State. yet introduced any legislation to this 


end, and the present intermediate 
curriculum and system of examination. There was 
a general complaint that the pupils supplied from 
the primary to the secondary schools had during 
recent years showed a considerable falling off in 
intelligence (of course, indignantly denied by the 
National teachers), and that the new system of 
examinations was, owing to the vagaries of examiners 
and the absence of a proper standard, too difficult for 
the ordinary pass candidate. Could this be due to 
defects in teaching ? There were certainly misgivings 
as to the results of the new curriculum and divergent 
views on the soundness of the new proposals for lower 
courses. A paper by Prof. Corcoran, on “ The 
Reorganization of Modern Language Studies in Ireland,” 
was remarkable for its criticisms and for its suggestions, 
but it seemed to take little account of the possibilities 
of a school time-table. Recognizing the diminution in 
the number of the students of modern continental 
languages in the schools, he said the responsibility 
rested exclusively with the administrative authorities. 
He seemed to approve the suggested new lower courses ; 
it must be recognized as fundamental in the Free State 
that there should be two vernaculars, but in addition, 
there should be room not only for the classical studies 
to regain the position they held a century ago, but 
also for a reading knowledge, which was a national 
necessity, of three continental languages. This seems a 
great demand to make on schools, apart from subjects 
other than languages, and to say the least, would 
require a larger number of super-teachers than the 
Free State has at present at its disposal. 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music Awarps.—The Leonard G. 
Vallange Prize (‘cello) has been awarded to Stephen Blythe (a 
native of London), and the Lady Hopkinson Prize (elocution), 
to Muriel Gale (a native of Croydon). 
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School Magazines 
By K. C. Bruce, M.A., Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool 


OTHING, perhaps, in the life of a school affords more 
scope for the expression of boyish enthusiasm than 
the magazine, and on both its literary and business sides 
it provides boundless opportunities for work which is both 
useful and interesting to boys, and work, moreover, which 
they are capable of doing very well. It has, too, the glamour 
of reality, being more nearly the equivalent of its counter- 
part in the actual world than most other of the products of 
the school and, to the boy actually engaged in its making, 
it is as real a thing as any other periodical. Unfortunately 
this is not always recognized, and only too often is the 
magazine entirely under the dominance of a member of the 
staff, with sometimes the boys in nominal charge. This 
is a great mistake ; and it is the aim of this article to show 
how school magazines may be efficiently run by the boys 
themselves, and in such a way as to ensure that not only 
do they have practice in writing, but that they also obtain 
sound training in the whole art of magazine production, 
including many of its technicalities. 

There are those, of course, who hold that the boys should 
have unfettered control. This is a good ideal and may, in 
some cases, work very well. But in most cases a head- 
master finds it advisable to have some degree of staff 
supervision. How is it possible for such a staff adviser to 
give real power, considerable responsibility and a useful 
and systematic technical training to the boy editors without 
any risk of the magazine’s getting out of hand or losing 
its continuity, and without fear that it may become 
irresponsibly juvenile or blatantly amateurish, and an 
unworthy representative of the school as a whole ? 

In the first place, very careful organisation is necessary. 
Haphazard and ill-conceived plans will mean not only an 
ineffective training for the boys, and an unsuccessful 
magazine, but also more work and worry for the supervisor. 
The prime essential of this organisation is that this work 
of staff supervision should be performed by one member 
of the staff only. Boys are enormously influenced by 
masters of high character and ability, and those boys-with 
literary aptitude are usually more anxious than most others 
to follow the lead of one whom they acknowledge to be an 
expert in his line. If there are two advisers with strong 
conflicting ideas and ideals, not only will there arise on 
many occasions a position of stalemate, especially when an 
appeal is made, but the boys themselves will scarcely know 
how to act, and will either become hostile to one of the 
advisers or, if the prestige of both is strong, they may 
become inert, to the detriment of the magazine and to the 
ideal of juvenile control. 

If it is usually essential that there should be only one 
staff adviser, it is always vital that there should be more 
than one boy on the editorial committee. Unless a number 
of boys, chosen from different parts of the upper school, are 
at one time actively engaged in the work of production, 
it will be very difficult to ensure continuity, and the 
adviser will have, as the boy editors leave in turn, to start 
over and over again his course of training in the finer 
technicalities of the game of magazine-making. 

Of the several boys elected by their fellows, one should 
be the editor (it is perhaps best that the editor himself 
should be appointed by the headmaster), one or more 
should be assistant editors (it is always best to have two 
of these, and it will often be useful to have three), and 
one should be the business manager or secretary. The 
adviser, the editor and the assistant editors constitute a 
good working editorial committee, and should be entrusted 
with the production of the magazine. This small committee 
should be responsible to a larger committee, consisting of 
the members of the editorial committee together with the 
secretary and house or form representatives, as well as one 
master, who would be the treasurer. This general com- 
mittee would deal with matters of policy and finance. The 


duties of every member of the editorial committee should 
be clearly laid down, so that all the boys, feeling that they 
have definite and real responsibilities, may have incentive 
to work hard—and it is surprising how hard and well they 
will work if only they are given the chance. But we must 
first try to show how the staff adviser himself should work. 

It is essential that this member of the staff should have 
nothing more than an advisory status with, possibly, full 
powers of censorship in purely “ personal” matters—in 
such cases, that is, where references to persons and things 
might, though quite harmless in themselves, give a bad 
impression when read by parents or by outside head- 
masters. He should, too, be adviser to the editor himself, 
rather than to the committee as a whole, and his advice 
should be given so far as possible unofficially, before and 
after committee meetings, so that his influence may be felt 
chiefly through the medium of the editor, whose mind will 
normally be the maturest boy-mind on the committee, and 
who will, because he will have had the longest magazine 
experience, be more aware than the others of the necessity 
for, and the value of, adult technical and literary counsel. 
This will mean that the editor will occupy a dignified and 
powerful office, especially so far as his dealings with his 
assistants and with other boys are concerned ; and he will 
much appreciate this consideration. 

If the adviser is wise, too, he will but seldom take a 
strong line, but will rather content himself with directing 
attention to points of view that have not occurred to the 
bovs, leaving it to the committee to take the action for 
which his observations call. He will never act in a high- 
handed way; but if he is obviously the right man for his 
job he will find that in vital matters his opinions will be 
respected, and that if he should occasionally have to 
suggest a course of action, his suggestions will be welcomed 
and acted upon. 

One of the chief aims of the editorial adviser is thus 
seen to consist in the enhancing of the dignity of the office 
of the boy editor. This should react favourably in many 
ways—contributions should come in more readily, and the 
circulation should be increased. Such power as the adviser 
keeps to himself will not be apparent to the casual observer, 
and will depend almost entirely on his power of organiza- 
tion, on his knowledge and ability, and on his personality— 
he will be the genius hovering in the background. The 
editor, however, derives authority from his office, and to 
him should be entrusted well-defined powers. He should 
be responsible for the collection of contributions and the 
submission of these to the committee, the preparation of 
all articles for printing, the cutting and adaptation of news 
items, the correction of proofs, and the compilation of the 
volume index. He should also be expected to act, either 
in conjunction with the adviser or on his own initiative, 
on all urgent matters arising in going to press. 

It is, of course, neither possible nor desirable that the 
editor should himself perform all these tasks. He should 
share them with his colleagues and with any other suitable 
persons. In order, however, that the assistant editors may 
feel that they are important officials, the editor should 
always allot definite tasks to each of them, according to 
their various abilities and tastes. He might thus make 
one of them responsible for school news, another for 
accounts of athletics, and so on. In this way they will feel 
that they are not merely haphazard helpers; and each will 
gain a thorough experience of every stage in the preparation 
of material for the press and of proof correction, and will 
be prepared to take over the editorship when required. 

In all this technical work the adviser will have an 
important part to play. He will advise the editor on the 
principles to be employed in cutting, so as to ensure that 
every event gets its appropriate recognition, and on all 

(Contsnued on tage 318) 
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GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
A Handbook for Teachers By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., 


Reader in Geography, Victoria University, Manchester. 
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By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-és-Lettres (Paris) 
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are well illustrated. 
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details of preparation for press, but he will interfere only 
when necessary. If sound general principles are laid down, 
the working out of details can safely be left to the boys, 
who will delight in the work of rewriting and revising the 
work of other boys, in punctuating articles, in correcting 
proofs and in discussing the relative merits of articles. 
Especially will they like to render shipshape the contri- 
butions of masters who have written reports carelessly, or 
without due regard to the requirements of the magazine | 

The editor’s hardest task will be to collect literary 
contributions. House or form representatives may be 
very useful helpers here. When he is short of material the 
editor may suggest subjects to individual boys; but this 
“ commissioning ” should be done as seldom as possible, 
as articles thus obtained are not always so easily rejected ! 
The English master may also prove a useful ally and may 
occasionally be asked to set subjects for composition from 
which articles may be chosen by the editor; but this 
means, again, is only a pis aller, not only because these 
contributions, too, may be difficult to reject, especially if 
the editor or adviser do not think it tactful to risk offending 
the English master, but also because many boys will object 
to what they know comes from the class-room. There is no 
reason why the common professional practice of assigning 
no reasons for rejection should apply to school magazines. 
On the contrary, sincere criticism of style, length, and 
suitability of subject matter, given privately, and usually 
by the editor himself, will often mean that a young author 
will be encouraged to make a second and successful attempt. 
A general announcement, too, as to what sorts of work are 
required for publication, is often useful. 


Illustrations and advertisements have not yet been 
dealt with. Good reproductions of school teams increase 
the circulation of the magazine, but it will often be best 
for the adviser to take complete charge of this side of the 
work. Advertisements should almost invariably be in the 
hands of a master, preferably the treasurer. Not only do 
advertisers prefer to deal with adults, but the work requires 
the keeping of complete and businesslike records and 
accounts. If advertisements are wanted, for financial 
reasons, and if no master is willing to do the work involved, 
it may be possible to employ a commercial agent, who will 
probably, however, not think a school magazine a good 
proposition unless he receives a high commission. It will 
usually be fruitless to tackle a very big agent, and in 
general only a local man, who can make personal calls on 
the local advertisers, would be of help; and it is assumed, 
of course, that his credentials are satisfactory. Although 
advertisements involve a good deal of work, it should be 
borne in mind that if profits are obtained from them, it 
may be possible either to reduce the price of the magazine 
or to increase its size and scope. It should also be re- 
membered that the cost of setting up may absorb the 
price which can be obtained for the advertisement. 

Organization, rather than the art of production, has 
been stressed in this article, for unless much initial thought 
is devoted to this question it will be impossible to get 
satisfactory results from juvenile control. The purely 
technical side will solve itself, provided there is a good 
staff adviser and—a good printer. The good printer is 
vital. There is no reason, too, why all that has been said 
here should not apply to girls’ magazines also. 


Homework in Plymouth 
By J. S. Davies, M.A., Senior Master, Harrow County School for Boys 


ROBABLY no question affecting the curriculum of 
secondary schools excites more interest in the mind 
of the average parent than that of homework. Charges as 
to the excessive amount set, or complaints as to the time 
taken by pupils, are familiar in our ears as household words. 
Nor can we doubt that some at least of this criticism is 
well-founded. It is all too easy for a teacher to set a task 
on which an over-conscientious or persistent pupil will 
spend an inordinate amount of time and energy, but which 
the average boy or girl would abandon if the difficulty did 
not yield to treatment in reasonable time. 

But teachers are not wholly to blame, for, granted the 
necessity for homework at all, any scheme or plan for the 
avoidance of excess or over-pressure requires, if it is to be 
effective, the serious co-operation of the parent, and this is 
not always forthcoming to the extent that could be wished. 

The whole subject has come up afresh as a result of the 
recent action of the Plymouth Education Committee. 
Moved by the representations of a certain town councillor 
which were made at a meeting of the Council, the Com- 
mittee circularized the heads of all the secondary schools 
under its control and submitted to them a fairly exhaustive 
questionnaire. On the basis of the replies received from the 
schools a report was drawn up, and after receiving the 
approval of the Committee, was published. 

The matter is of such general interest that we have 
thought it well to reproduce fully at the end of these com- 
ments the report dealing with secondary schools. A similar 
report on elementary schools was also compiled. 

We are left in ignorance as to whether the town coun- 
cillor whose remarks prompted the committee to this 
course of action was eventually satisfied with the position 
as described in the report, but we are inclined to think that 
Plymouth citizens in general, after reading it, will be 
disposed to endorse the opinion of the committee, as ex- 
pressed in its circular letter, that ‘‘ hitherto the plan has 
worked very well.” 

This, however, does not entirely dispose of the matter, 


and one or two considerations suggest themselves, especially 
in view of the possibility of Plymouth’s example being 
followed by other authorities and further inquiries being 
instituted in those other areas. From time to time the 
whole raison d’étre of homework is challenged, and by 
implication at least that issue seems to be raised in the 
present instance. Day schools are recommended to follow 
the example of boarding schools and organize a system of 
preparation under supervision in school hours, so that the 
pupils’ out-of-school time may be entirely free for relaxa- 
tion or home duties. Something of the kind, of course, is 
being done already, more especially in girls’ schools, where 
the afternoon sessions are devoted to a procedure of this 
kind, varied with games. Ideally this arrangement has 
everything to recommend it, but practically it brings the 
schools face to face with difficulties which the present trend 
of things in secondary education has enormously increased. 
For good or for ill our secondary schools are in the grip of 
an examination system which becomes every year more 
firmly fixed and more exacting; and despite the good 
intentions of the Board of Education to the contrary, the 
curriculum does tend to follow the examination. Further- 
more, the authorities, from the Board, acting through its 
inspectors, down to the governors of individual schools, 
demand examination “ results,” and these ‘‘ results ” in 
consequence become steadily more of a criterion of eff- 
ciency. Employers and parents, from a slightly different 
position exercise a similar pressure, with the added effect of 
importing a subtle competitive element into the fabric of the 
system. Finally the universities, in virtue of their position 
as examining bodies, and otherwise, lend the weight of their 
countenance and example to the whole proceedings, and 
invest them with a kind of academic odour of sanctity. 
In face of this pressure applied from every side, what 
can teachers do, alike in their own interests and in the 
proclaimed interests of their pupils, but pass on that pressure 
to the pupils themselves ? It is the pupils who must pass 
(Continued on page 320) 
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IS YOUR NEED 


From the Beginnings to the End of the Middle Ages 
By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior History 
4^ Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 


A Descriptive History for pupils of ọ to ro. It dwells particularly on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect 
S political history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


S The Middle Ages to the End of the 17th Century 


ay By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


Suitable for pupils of ro—-11. It partakes the same character as Mr. Dance’s book. Extracts from Contemporary Authors. 
Illustrations by Contemporary Artists. 
There are two junior books in this series for pupils of 7 to 9 years of age. 


The British Isles—Their Life and Work 


By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. L. BRYSON. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Geography suitable for pupils 9-11 years of age. 

“ The Authors write with an enthusiasm which is infectious. They know how to present much geographical information 
without losing a grip on their readers.” 

There are two junior books in this series for pupils of 7 to 9 years of age. 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. Cloth Boards, 1s. od. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily indifferent to the appeal of English composition and 
stimulated them to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally speaking, of the Self-Help type. 
An Opinion.—‘* The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He tells me that it is a book the children will work for 
themselves and enioy. That is what we want.” 


D Advanced Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, §,and 6. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
y This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that made such a challenging appeal in the author's recent work, 


“ Practical English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


© An Etymological and Biographical Dictionary 


With Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. This Dictionary has been specially prepared 
for school use. The New English Dictionary has been taken as a guide, although other standard 
authorities have also been consulted. 320 pages. Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 6d. 


The Plays of Shakespeare 


Eleven Plays. An excellently produced series—Plain Text only or with notes, &c., on the play 
and the theatre of the time. Limp cloth. Plain Text, 8d.and rod. With Notes, rod. and 1s. 


A “ It is the neglect of Hygiene which costs a Nation dear, in money and in life.” ... 
x Suggestions on Health Education. 


Laws of Health 


NA A Sound, Sensible, and Scientific Handbook which for a Shilling supplies all the information necessary 
to carry out the Board of Education Schemes. 


A Modern School Geometry. In 4 Parts. (Part 4, Solids) 
Parts 1 and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Parts 3 and 4. By J. W. FULTON, M.A, B.Sc. 


Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 3 or 4 years’ Course in Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple 
Research Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the formal proof of the Theorem is reached. 
A selection of Riders follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 

Part 1, 1s. gd. Part 2, 2s. Part 3, 2s. Part 4, 2s. Parts 1 and 2 in one volume, 3s. 6d. Parts 1, 


2, and 3 in one volume, 4s. 6d. Parts 1 to 4, 6s. All Cloth Boards. 


Any further particulars will gladly be given on application to the Publishers : 


MCDOUGALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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the examinations, and it is the business of the teachers 
to see that they do so; easily if possible, but if that cannot 
be, then by dint of hard, plodding study. 

Parents and school authorities must look the facts in 
the face. The present all-pervading examination system 
may be right or wrong, but there can be no real doubt 
that the great majority of the authentic cases of over- 
pressure and excessive homework are directly or indirectly 
traceable to the claims of some immediately or remotely 
prospective examination. It is certainly possible, as well 
as right and proper, to regulate the amount of homework 
set and done, and we are glad to know from the Plymouth 
report that things are managed satisfactorily in that area. 
But the public ought to realize that as a pupil goes up the 
school the difficulty of regulation in the matter increases. 
It might be possible and comparatively easy to stop 
homework altogether in the lower forms, but in the middle 
ones the pace begins to quicken, and in the year in which 
the pupil is presented for the School Certificate examination, 
no amount of regulation will keep within prescribed limits 
the boy or girl who is urged on by ambition, or parental 
anxiety, or the interested zeal of his teacher. 

This is the real problem that the schools have to face, 
and if any education authority decides to follow the praise- 
worthy example of Plymouth, we hope it will include in 
its list of questions one at least relating to the connexion 
between examinations and homework. 


THE PLYMOUTH REPORT 
Arising out of the discussion on this subject at a recent 
meeting of the Committee, inquiries have been made from 
the schools, and the following statement summarizes the 
ascertained position : 
I. OBJECT OF HOME LESSONS 
It may be briefly stated that the object of giving Home 


Lessons is threefold : 

(a) to afford practice in rules and methods already ex- 
plained and learned in school ; 

(b) to revise reading matter and renew knowledge of 
facts, etc., studied previously ; 

(c) to study occasionally fresh matter (but not new 
principles) preparatory to lessons in school, thus 
inducing the pupils to do work on their own 
responsibility and to develop initiative. 

2. AMOUNT OF HOME LESSONS SET 

A summary of the replies on this point gives the following 

results : 


Minimum. Maximum. Average. 

Hours. Mins. Hours. Mins. Hours. Mins. 
Lower Forms we ae — 45 1 45 1 10 
Middle „ œ zs ee 1 — 2 — 1 35 
Upper „ œ. ae x 1 45 2 45 2 — 


It should be remembered that a working term is only 
about 13 weeks, and that little homework is set in the first 
or in the last or in the last two weeks, owing to the incidence 
of term examinations, etc. It is also not usual for home- 
work to'be set during the half-term holiday. 


3. TYPE OF WORK SET FOR HOME LESSONS 

The following has been selected from the Homework Time 
Tables submitted by the Heads of Schools as a sample of 
the type of work set for one particular evening in each 
Form of (A) a Girls’ Secondary School and (B) a Boys’ 
Secondary School : 


A. GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. B. Boys’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Time. Time. 
Form. Subjects. Hrs. Mins. Form. Subjects. Hrs. Mins 
IA. IIA. French & Geog. .. 1 15 
IB. $ English & Maths. .. 1 0 IIB. Maths. & English .. 1 15 
IC. IIC. Geog. & English 1 15 
IJA. : JITA. Maths. & Chem. 1 30 
IIB. } English & Maths. .. 1 20 IIIB. Maths. & French |. 1 30 
IITA. IVA. French & Physics .. 1 30 
I Me English & French .. 1 30 IVB. Maths. & History .. 1 30 
III 
IVA. Lower 
IVB. | English & Maths. a ae. rn ee ae 
IVC. VB. Maths. & History .. 1 45 
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A. GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. B. Boys’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Time. Time. 
Form. Subjects. Hrs. Mins. Form. Subjects. Hrs, Mins. 
; Lower ie 
Vp.. Maths. & Botany .. 2 15 ypo Matha. & Physics .. 1 45 
VA. French & English .. 2 0 
Upper 

aoe SOR: 2 45 VB. History & English 2 0 

: : . À ee a U pper 
a ONEA T ae VC. English & Physics.. 2 O 
or VI. Geog. & Latin .. 2 0 


N.B.—It should be noted that a portion only of the Home Lessons involves 
written work. 


4. SCHOOL SUPERVISION OF HOME LESSONS 


Generally speaking, the Head of the School lays down 
the principles on which the home lessons shall be conducted, 
e.g. : 

(a) that the amount to be set shall be limited, judged by 
the case of the average pupil ; 

(6) that delicate students shall have such amount 

reduced, if necessary ; 

(c) that the nature of the work shall be mainly revision 

of what has been learned already. 

Subject to these principles, the form teacher is made 
responsible for setting and marking the home lessons, but 
usually the Head of the School keeps in close touch with 
each Form in this matter and sees the home lessons of each 
Form from time to time, noting the style of question set 
and the quality of the work done. 

The Head makes inquiries occasionally from the pupils 
as to the amount of time taken over the work. In the 
main the prescribed time is fairly well adhered to. Some- 
times an ambitious pupil has to be warned against doing 
more work than is set. 


5. ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 

With the exception of just one or two cases of delicate 
children, all the pupils do the homework set as a general 
rule. 

Complaints that too much homework is given are rare. 
On the other hand, some parents inquire as to whether 
more cannot be given. 

If any request for reduction of homework is received, 
consultation with the parent is arranged, and friendly 
agreement usually follows. Experience shows, however, 
that any neglect to set the usual home lessons or unduly to 
lessen them would at once be followed by comment from 
parents. 

There is evidence that in some cases time is found by 
the pupils for evening attendance at entertainments, the 
kinema and other meetings. If interference with such a 
study as music occurs, the parent has to decide which 
course of study he regards as the more important. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND BROADCASTING.—Many important 
recommendations are contained in the report of the Committee, 
which, under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow, has been 
inquiring into the problem of “ Broadcasting and Adult Educa- 
tion.” The report, published on April 12, under the title, ‘‘ New 
Ventures in Broadcasting,’’ by the B.B.C., Savoy Hill, W.C. 2, 
price one shilling, is a record of the first investigation to be 
carried out of the questions affecting broadcasting and the 
educational talks which have now become a feature of the 
broadcast programmes. The Committee has done its work most 
thoroughly, and its report comprises an interesting and com- 
prehensive treatise of the history and growth of broadcasting 
and every aspect of its terms of reference. 

* * * 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND, I EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
City.—The ninth annual report (1926-27), recently published, 
gives an excellent account of the many important activities 
covered by the Fund. The capital endowment of the Fund, 
which was established in 1918 as a general philanthropic founda- 
tion by the late Mrs. S. V. Harkness, now amounts to more than 
38,000,000 dollars. Special attention is directed to the develop- 
ment of visiting teacher activities in the United States, to 
educational research projects, and to the fellowships for British 
graduate students in American universities which the Common- 
wealth Fund established three years ago. 
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The Choice of Text-Books 


A large number of schools make their choice of new textbooks for the 
ensuing scholastic year during the session now opening. 

Our service of books on approval has been specially designed to assist 
masters and mistresses who wish to examine various volumes before coming 
to a definite decision. 

The service is very prompt and covers not only the publications of our 
London and Paris Houses, but the majority of the leading educational 
publications issued in France, most of which we have always in stock. These 
can be sent in the same way for teachers to examine. 


Recently Issued : 


; is r ; 3 P - 
CC) EC) EC) BEC: EC: BG) BEG: EG?) 


a Thiéry. Légendes et Mystères de l'Histoire de France. 2s. 6d. 
: Musset. Selected Prose, Drama, and Verse. (Edited by Dr. W. G. Hartog.) 3s. 
a Leblanc. La Lampe Juive. (Edited by H. R. Morris, M.A., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A.) 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Hebel. (Edited by F. Norman, M.A., and W. F. MAINLAND, M.A.) Is. 
. Hugo. Selected Prose and Verse. (Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG.) 3s. 
? Molmy. L'Enseignement Littéraire du Français. Vol. I. 2s. 6d. Vol. II. 3s. 

Wilson. The French Classic Age. 5s. 6d. 


A 
S Standard Courses and Readers 
k a enreeeenneneeceeeeeeeeeeee seen eee 
i Ceppi. French Lessons on the Direct Method. 
s Beginners’, 28. Junior, 2s. Intermediate, 3s. Senior, 38s. 
Legrand. Certificate French Course : 
Certificate Free French Composition. 3s. 
A Certificate Unprepared French Translations. 3s. 
D Certificate French Grammar and Composition. 4s. 
l Middle Index Grammars. 

~ French, 3s. German, 38. Latin, 3s. 

RD Middle Index Cahiers. 

J French, is. German, 1s. 3d. Latin, Is. 3d. 

A Readers. Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 

S Bernard. L’Affaire Larcier. is. 9d. 
Régnier. L’Acacia et d’autres Contes. ls. 9d. 
Maupassant. Contes pour la Jeunesse. ls. 6d. 
Benoit. L'Oublié. 2s. 

Aa ‘ 

o Readers. Edited by Mr. Marc CEPPI. 

“French Readers on the Direct Method.” 9g vols. each Is. 9d. 
Plain Text Rapid Readers. 

s (Selected and Arranged by E. T. SCHOEDELIN, B.A.) 6 vols. each, Is. 

i LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE 

~ 18 King William Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. T. W. Berry has just retired from the post of 
Director of Education for the Rhondda Valley, after 
service extending over twenty-three years. During that 
time he has been responsible for many important educa- 
tional developments, and been the adviser of the Educa- 
tional Authority in the many difficulties it has had to face 
of late years. Largely owing to his initiative the Rhondda 
has a singularly complete provision of secondary schools 
and a new junior technical school. For many years he has 
given valuable service as treasurer of the Federation of 
Welsh Education Committees and as a member of the 
executive of the Association of Education Committees of 
England and Wales. , r 4 


THE Board of Education has announced the appointment 
of Mr. D. T. Davis, M.A., as Staff Inspector of Welsh for 
Wales. An important recommendation of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Welsh has thus been put into effect. 
Mr. Davis has been an Assistant Inspector for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools since 1919. He is among the pioneers 
of the Welsh drama movement, and the author of a number 
of Welsh plays which have been produced, in translation, 
in some of the best repertory theatres in England. The 
University of Wales recently decided to award him an 
honorary M.A. in recognition of his literary work. 

* $ * 


Miss E. WAINWRIGHT has accepted appointment in 
succession to Miss Hovey as Principal of Penrhos College. 
She is a former pupil of the North London Collegiate School 
and Bedford High School, and studied for her degree at 
Bedford College, London, where she graduated M.A. For 
some years she was a lecturer in English language and 
literature at Southlands College, Battersea, and acted as 


an assistant examiner for the University of London. She 
is at present Headmistress of the Ladies’ College, Jersey. 
* + & 


Miss Irts M. Brooks, headmistress of the Retford High 
School for Girls, has been appointed headmistress of the 
Malvern Girls’ College. Miss Brooks was head girl of 
the Bromley High School and took both parts of the 
Historical Tripos from Girton. She had twelve years’ 
teaching experience prior to her appointment to Retford 
in 1920. In her rapid development of Retford School Miss 
Brooks has shown strong personality and great organizing 
power. She has also had good experience in public work 
on the Court of the University of Shefheld and Retford 
Education Committee. 

2 * k 

MALVERN Girls’ College was founded in 1893 by Miss 
Poulton and Miss Greenslade, as a proprietary school and 
the retiring headmistress, Miss Dawson, has also been a 
proprietor. The school will now be carried on under a 
constitution similar to those of Cheltenham and Roedean, 
and representative members from a wide area are to be 
added to the Council. Already Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
and the well-known former headmistresses, Miss Faithfull 
and Miss Burstall, have taken up membership. The school 
has at present nearly 400 boarders. 

& k ba 

Miss R. Hovey, Principal of Penrhos College, Colwyn 
Bay, is retiring, at the end of the summer term, after 
thirty-three years’ tenure of office. A former pupil at 
Penrhos College, she graduated at London University with 
first-class Honours in French and commenced her teaching 
experience at Dewsbury Girls’ Grammar School in 1887. 
She transferred to the staff of the Warehousemen, Clerks, 
and Drapers School, Purley, in 1893, and returned to her 
old school as Principal in 1894. She has won the deep 
affection and lasting regard of all who have been brought 
under her care or within the sphere of her influence. Past 
and present pupils and parents are glad to know that she 
will, as Provost, still take a deep interest ın the welfare 
of the school. | 


p SER RSS SS. 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
appointed Miss E. P. Jameson, Senior English Mistress at 
Queen Ethelburga’s School, Harrogate, to be Headmistress 
of Norwich High School as from September 1 next. Miss 
Jameson was educated at Dulwich High School, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, and St. Mary’s Training College, 
London. She obtained Final Honours in English Language 
and Literature at Lady Margaret’s and had four years’ 
teaching experience at Bedales, Brighton and Hove High 
School, and Notting Hill High School prior to her appoint- 
ment to Queen Ethelburga’s School in 1919. 

+ * t 

Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH, C.B., late Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, will 
succeed to the Directorship of the British School at Rome 
on the expiration of Mr. Bernard Ashmole’s term of office 
at the end of this session. Mr. Smith is an original member 
of the Executive Committee of the British School at Rome 
and Chairman of the Faculty of Archaeology, History, 
and Letters. Mr. Ashmole, whom he succeeds, is about to 
succeed Prof. Ernest Gardner as Yates Professor of Classical 
Archaeology in the University of London. 

s s * 

THE Rev. Dr. W. T. A. Barber, Principal of the Rich- 
mond Wesleyan Theological College, has announced his 
impending retirement. Dr. Barber entered the ministry 
in 1882 and became assistant tutor at Richmond. He served 
as a missionary in China from 1884 to 1893, and then spent 
three years as minister in the Leeds Circuit. Later he was 
appointed as Foreign Missionary Secretary and in 1898 he 
accepted office as Headmaster of Ley’s School, Cambridge, 
holding office until he transferred to Richmond again in 
1920. He was President of the Wesleyan Conference at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1919. 

$ +% 

Mr. H. R. PULLINGER, senior house-master of St. Paul’s 
School, London, has been appointed Headmaster of the 
Royal Grammar School, Worcester, and will take up his 
duties in September next. Mr. Pullinger is an old pupil of 
Christ’s Hospital School, and a former scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he graduated with first class in 
the Final Honours School of Mathematics. He returned 
to a mastership at his old school for a time, and later 
served on the staff of Llandovey College as senior mathe- 
matical master. He was appointed to St. Paul’s in 1911, 
and has commanded the O.T.C. contingent for many years. 

2 k ba 


Miss CHARLOTTE HYDE, a teacher under the London 
County Council, winner of the People’s League of Health 
Travelling Scholarship award for 1927, left London on 
Saturday, March 31. She will visit France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, and will direct her very special attention to the 
study of what is being done in those countries for the 
post-war nervous and difficult child. 

= 2 ad 

ProF. GRAHAM WALLAS, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Science of the London University, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Council of Morley College to become President 
of the College. 

* % = 

Mr. F. R. BARNES, recently appointed headmaster of the 
new Heaton Secondary School for Boys, has been head- 
master of Barrow-in-Furness Secondary School for over 
five years. He has also had eleven years’ experience as an 
assistant master at Salford and Coventry. He will take up 
his new appointment in September. 

2 * 


Dr. L. S. PALMER, head of the Department of Pure and 
Applied Physics at the Manchester College of Technology, 
has accepted appointment as Professor of Physics at the 
University College, Hull. 

ONLOOKER. 


II * 
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(Established ovsr 25 years) 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 
It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT f 
MONTHS, according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping E sprinkling of any kind), but also pte di 
all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. Injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping -powders 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


(BRITISH MADE.) 


throughout 


or any other method. 
FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE 


(Established over 25 years) 


| SUMMER 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Folkestone Summer School for Teachers 


Tenth Year— 
August 4—September 1, 1928- 
PRINCIPAL : 
Mr. F. H. KNOWLES, a sa Ex-President I.H.T 
nc.)}. 


. 3. SPEECH TRAINING AND ORAL WORK 
in English (including Dramatic Work), History. 
4. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. Problems connected with 
Gardening will receive special attention. 5. HOME- 
gr des for non-specialist teachers in rural schools. 


Folk to all students atten the 
+e pane open ng 


General Lectures will be given upon educational 
subjects. Excursions will be arranged to places of 
interest. Prospectus and forms of application for 
admission to the School and the Hostels may be 
obtained from 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Director of Education. 
Springfield, Maidstone, Kent. 
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SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses : 
See also pages 294, 295, 298, and 300 st, f . 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Vacation Course in Education 


VACATION Course in Education 
will be held from August 1 to August 28, 
1928. It is open to both men and women, and is ‘ 
not confined to members of the University. 
Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full- 
time service as teachers in approved schools may 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES 


(BRITTANY, FRANCE). 


FRENCH COURSES 
FOR FOREIGNERS OF BOTH SEXES. 
HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT MALO, 


des Lettres), from 
plémes spéciaux de langue et de 


be admitted to the vegan pi on for the University | francaises, Doctorat. 

Diploma in Education without further residence. Apply for Prospectus to M. LOUIS, Professeur 
—Apply to the DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham | au Collage de St. Servan-sur-Mer (Ille-et-Vilaine), 
Gardens, Oxford. France. 


Vacation School for Old (and New) Testament Study 


Promoted by (a) the Society for Old Testament Study, (b) King’s College, London, and (c) the 
Church Tuto Classes Association, at King’s College Hostel, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1, 
from September 10 to September 15, 1928. 
SUBJECT OF SCHOOL: 
‘* SACRIFICE AND SACRAMENT.” 
Cost of attending all lectures, with accommodation and food at ’s College, Hostel, to be £2 5s. for 
the whole period. Reduced charges for ee ee of the course, and for those not requirjng accommoda- 
and food. Those (men or women) who d accommodation and food at =. College Hostel, to 
send a booking fee of five shillings to the SECRETARIES, C.T.C.A., 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1, before September 
2. Apply to same address for programme, enclosing stamped envelope. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH 
SANTANDER: August 4 to 31. 


Lectures on Spanish history, literature, life, &c. 
Spanish po Phonetics. Excursions to places of interest. Pre- 
liminary 


urse (optional) July 18 to 31. 
Reduced fees for early applications. 


SECRETARY, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


YOUR HOLIDAY ABROAD! 


À Tour in Switzerland or the Pyrenees at the 
cost of a Holiday at a British Coast Resort 


Full prospectus from THE 


E I A An Association for the development of 

$ . ° MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES 

SUMMER SCHOOLS at SCARBOROUGH, ABERYSTWYTH, and 

BOURNEMOUTH, July 30—August 25, 1928 

Educational Handiwork, Physical Training and Games, and Modern 
Educational Developments 

Special_Handicraft Course for Masters in Secondary Schools. Splendid 
Hostels and Playing Fields 


Write for Illustrated Pros s to: 
Mr. H. FLATHER, 31 Silverhill Drive, Bradford Moor, Bradford 


Graded classes. 


INSTITUT PÉDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be karei pa a in France, are still the best and most practical.’ 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


SPECIAL PARTIES for the OLYMPIC GAMES 


Send for our booklet, and either decide on an escorted 
tour, or letus plan an independent itinerary for you. 
THE WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB, LTD, 


Dept. C, 27 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Phone: CITY 2763 


From duly 4th to August 30th. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÔMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free. 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen. 


A LIBRARY OF GOLDEN 
PROSE 
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Careers and Qualifications 


V.—COMMERCE 
By Str CHARLES WAKEFIELD, Bart., C.B.E. 


HE extent to which teachers and others interested in 
education should consider the bread-winning capaci- 
ties of the pupils is the subject of much discussion. There 
are different schools of thought, both amongst educa- 
tionists and amongst laymen; parents, citizens, and 
business men, for example, all have their particular 
points of view. Some have considered that for the great 
majority the elementary school curriculum should be 
devoted to simple vocational exercises and little or nothing 
more beyond the “three Rs.” Parallel to that view of the 
function of elementary education was the conception of 
public school education as being chiefly devoted to the 
production of the English gentleman—an admirable pro- 
duct, needless to say. In this case, the atmosphere was 
one the reverse of vocational urgency. 

At both ends of the educational ladder pressure of cir- 
cumstances has wrought immense changes. The earliest 
type of elementary education had its good points, and it 
has been proved that many of those so scantily equipped 
under its aegis did, nevertheless, find their feet. I recently 
asked a man who was educated at what were then called 
Board Schools (he was at school from the middle ‘nineties 
to the early years of this century) what happened in after- 
life to some of his schoolmates. Of those of whom he had 
any knowledge at all, he said, one is a well-known musical 
comedy star; another is secretary to the central organiza- 
tion of one of the political parties in a Dominion State; 
two have done well in business; one, after some years in 
the City, has qualified as a doctor since the War, and is 
now in practice; another was engaged in engineering, and 
has now settled down as landlord of a country inn; two 
others continued their education by means of scholarships 
to the university stage, and one of these is himself now a 
schoolmaster ; and, finally, one is, or was when last heard 
of, a dustman! A very catholic assortment of careers ! 
One cannot argue from particular instances, but this does 
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suggest that the material upon which our State schools 
have to work is of high potential quality. 

The real test of a nation’s educational standards is not 
so much how it deals with children of natural talent— 
although it is clearly wise to facilitate their progress. In 
education, as in politics, the “ boy-in-the-street ’’ should 
be our chief care. The lad of average attainment needs 
help, while the clever boy wants it—and as a rule succeeds 
in obtaining it. The closer linking up of the elementary 
with technical and secondary schools is an excellent thing, 
but in each particular type of school it should be the task 
of education to raise the average. From the point of view 
of commerce this is particularly important, because the 
tendency is for the brilliant pupils to aim at academic 
distinctions and pass on to the professions, while the 
ordinary lad goes into business more or less in the same 
spirit in which younger sons in the spacious days of old 
went into the Church |! 

I feel that the next two or three decades may see very 
decided changes in the economic balance of the modern 
State. Commerce and industry will need only the best 
type of recruit. Parents will be well advised to consider 
what is happening in industry, and to reflect that the same 
process is discernible in commerce. As to what is happening 
in industry to-day, a recent account of the position in the 
United States of America is extremely suggestive. There 
has in that country been a return of serious unemployment, 
after seven years of unexampled prosperity, and, strangely 
enough, in the midst of an apparent continuance of that 
prosperity. Upon analysis it appears that the explanation 
is not the usual one of the trade-cycle. The writer of this 
report points out that there has been a steady increase of 
unemployment throughout this boom period. He attaches 
great significance to the fact that factory output per head 
has increased at the same time as the figure for employment 
has declined. Some of the statistics given by The Times’ 
New York correspondent to elucidate his argument are 
as follows: 


1900 IQIQ 1927 
Factory output per head 100 147 170 
Employment 100 129 115 


A similar result is shown in agriculture, where output in 
the last four years has increased by ten per cent. while 
employment has decreased by five per cent. The explana- 
tion is clearly connected with the rapid increase in the use 
of machinery processes. It is said that steel companies 
can produce three times as much pig-iron to-day as they 
did before the War with the same number of workers. By 
automatic machinery a workman can make 4,000 glass 
bottles in the time that it took to make 100 by hand a 
generation ago. In industry after industry the same tale 
is told. Mr. Henry Ford has given many very startling 
examples of the same speeding-up of mechanical pro- 
duction. Men are being displaced by machinery, and 
although matters will, it is to be hoped, eventually re- 
adjust themselves, it is difficult to say what the effect upon 
the labour market will be. 

The actual situation in industry is to a great extent 
paralleled by recent changes in commerce. The modern 
office is itself largely machinery. Many big firms have 
office plant worth thousands of pounds, covering practi- 
cally every process of the organization except policy ! 
The business chief talks to his dictaphone. His letters are 
typed upon an electrically-operated typewriter. His bills 
are typed, calculated, and checked by machinery ; statistics 
are accumulated, accounts entered, and statements com- 
piled by machines ; letters are stamped and sealed mechani- 
cally, and so on. It is true that human beings intervene 
at various stages and that many of these devices are 
intricate and call for skilled handling. The fact remains 
that there is a widening gulf between the workers who 
tend the office machinery and those who occupy adminis- 
trative posts. If workers in industry are being displaced 
by the extended use of machine-processes, there will be 
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greater competition than ever for the routine posts in 
commerce. 

To parents of children at secondary schools there is 
consolation in the fact that the age at which boys are 
taken into offices tends to rise. The routine work which 
I have been describing is largely done by girl clerks, who 
generally hope to be happily married after nine or ten 
years of such work, and are thus satisfied with the limited 
opportunities. There are, for those young women who stay 
on in commercial life, new occupations within reach for 
which they can qualify later on, as women staff supervisors, 
welfare workers, and the like. In a way, therefore, the 
field is really likely to be clearer for the advancement of 
the lad who enters commerce with the advantage of a 
sound general education, who is prepared to specialize and, 
with that object in view, will give up some years of his 
leisure to study. 

In considering commercial careers, I suppose banking can 
very truly be ranked as the Civil Service of commerce. 
There is, except in cases where experience in banking is 
used as a stepping stone, no chance of making a big fortune. 
On the other hand, the duties of a banker are of vital 
importance to commerce and industry, and in security of 
tenure and dignity are closely akin to government service. 
Parents whose children are able to remain at a secondary 
or public school until they are sixteen or seventeen have 
this advantage over those who are compelled to send them 
out into the world two or three years earlier; young 
people of sixteen and above are much more likely to know 
what they want. In consequence, there is less danger of a 
lad being entered for banking, for example, who is tem- 
peramentally unsuited for the profession. Great care is 
necessarily exercised by the banks in choosing from the 
many candidates who present themselves, but a lad may 
have excellent character and attainments and yet be too 
restless and adventurous to care for the work of banking, 
which calls for patience and all the more solid virtues. 

If, however, banking is deemed the right career for a lad, 
the educational standard required is that of the secondary 
school, with matriculation or its equivalent as a qualifica- 
tion. It is almost essential to have some influence to 
support the application, such as the interest of a large 
customer of the bank, or, in the case of the Bank of England, 
of a director of that august institution. The accepted 
probationer has to pass two examinations of the Institute 
of Bankers before he can be said to have qualified for 
promotion. The remuneration of the bank official is good, but, 
as in the case of the Civil Service, there is much competition 
for the higher positions. So heavy are the responsibilities 
of these posts, however, that sheer merit counts for a great 
deal, although the personal equation has also to be con- 
sidered. It is only right to warn parents that the path to 
promotion in the banking world is steep and that men 
with quite good qualifications do not always make the 
progress for which they hoped. Still, even moderate success 
means a secure and honourable livelihood, while, for the 
man of pronounced ability and integrity, there are many 
fine opportunities. It should be mentioned that the 
dominion and foreign ramifications of the big banks are 
now more extensive than in pre-War days, and young men 
with a good linguistic sense and a grasp of the subtleties 
of foreign exchanges are likely to do particularly well. Six 
months spent abroad in a French or German family prior 
to entry into the bank would be an excellent plan in such 
a case. 

I have been told of a lady who was very distressed 
because a favourite nephew did not join the staff of a 
certain well-known insurance company. ‘‘ What a pity!” 
she used to say, ‘‘ he would have been a gentleman for 
life!” That reflects an attitude towards banking and 
insurance that was very common twenty years ago. In 
neither calling to-day is there much evidence of the genteel 
mediocrity which was the good lady’s ideal, but insurance 
as a profession has much in common with banking. Staff 
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conditions are not dissimilar. There is assurance of per- 
manence for men of intelligence. The nature of insurance 
offers many opportunities for specialization. The mathe- 
matical genius can turn his attention to the abstruse subject 
of statistics, and actuarial qualifications command very 
high salaries. Claims dealing with every conceivable 
subject and commodity have to be handled, and expert 
knowledge of industrial risks, motor engineering, the 
valuation of pictures and jewellery, and, above all, of 
human nature—for some claims need careful sifting—can 
be usefully employed in the world of insurance. Managerial 
positions in insurance companies are amongst some of the 
most highly paid in business, and many of these are now 
held by men who started on the lowest rung of the ladder. 
There are professional organizations for both insurance and 
actuarial work (the Faculty of Insurance and the Institute 
of Actuaries), and qualifications for membership of one or 
other should be the aim of any youth who enters the pro- 
fession. It is practically essential for the more responsible 
posts, in view of the inevitably keen competition. 

Modern commercial conditions tend more and more to 
the development of the limited company with substantial 
capital resources and world-wide organization. There is, 
therefore, an increasing demand for men with professional 
secretarial qualifications to take charge of the purely 
administrative side of such concerns. Any young man who 
enters a business concern and does not feel that he is 
likely to make much headway solely by virtue of his 
personality and general knowledge of the business—for 
example, as a salesman—should consider the advisability 
of studying either for secretarial or accountancy status. 

The accountant occupies a key-position of great strength 
in the modern world. A professional accountant and 
auditor is brought into the most intimate association with 
business of all kinds, and he has the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a unique knowledge of the risks and opportunities of 
commercial undertakings. He is the expert to whom the 
business chief turns, and it is not infrequently his task to 
take control of a concern that is dangerously near the rocks. 
The profession calls for a high order of intelligence and 
integrity. Entry into it is not easy, and the indispensable 
preliminary (with an exception to which I will refer shortly) 
is apprenticeship as an articled clerk to an established firm 
of accountants. This involves a premium, which may 
vary from {100 to £300 or more, and five or six years of 
intensive study, during which period the pay is generally 
quite small. The professional examinations are under the 
control of the Institute of Chartered Accountants and the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants, and when these have 
been passed a partnership with a practising accountant is 
generally sought. 

Many large concerns employ qualified accountants on 
their own staff, to take charge of all their accounting 
systems, and this becomes increasingly necessary now, in 
view of the fact that comparatively unskilled labour is 
employed to operate the book-keeping machines that are 
so widely used. It is quite possible to obtain adequate 
qualifications for such a position while employed on the 
staff of a commercial house, by spare-time study for the 
diploma of one of the several societies which do not insist 
upon articles. These are the London Association of 
Accountants, the Corporation of Accountants, or the 
Central Association of Accountants. Their diplomas are 
recognized, and will be found to be useful for a young 
man who aspires to be chief cashier or accountant for 
his firm. 

Purely secretarial qualifications are not far removed 
from those of an accountant, but greater stress is laid upon 
knowledge of company law and mercantile law in the 
examinations which have to be passed. The two principal 
bodies issuing diplomas of great value are the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries and the Incorporated Association 
of Secretaries. A study of the prospectuses or balance- 
sheets of most limited companies and of many charitable 


or propagandist societies will show that the letters F.I.C.S., 
for example, have a definite career-building value. 

So far, all the commercial careers to which I have alluded 
are particularly suitable for students at secondary schools. 
The matriculation examination is the basis for the further 
study which is necessary, and the excellent general educa- 
tion which it connotes is a strong recommendation to wise 
employers. The world of business is much wider than 
would be suggested by an exclusive consideration of the 
avenues which are entered by way of an examination. It 
is an uncharted ocean of opportunity. New inventions and 
discoveries, new markets and new methods are continually 
bringing into existence fresh possibilities of meeting the 
multifarious needs of our complex civilization and at the 
same time securing an honourable and not unprosperous 
career. | 

One very difficult problem at the moment is the relation 
between university education and a commercial career. It 
is a matter upon which opinion is constantly being can- 
vassed. While it is true to say that for much of the technical 
work involved in commercial exploitation, university 
training is advantageous or essential, it is not easy to 
introduce into a commercial organization a young man of 
twenty-two or three who has received the ordinary univer- 
sity tuition. Where that is done, the young man is bound for 
some years to lean very heavily upon others who have had to 
earn their experience, and unless this takes place in a very 
big concern, where there exists a fairly definite under- 
standing on the subject, friction is likely to occur. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there will be wider use made of the 
universities as a recruiting ground for commerce, especially 
amongst financial and stockbroking houses, in big concerns 
needing men for various services abroad, and in businesses 
like publishing, where an unusually high standard of 
education is clearly needed. There is also generally an 
opening for public school boys, and for university men, as 
managers or in a semi-technical capacity on the foreign 
estates of the great tobacco, cotton, and oil corporations. 

Space does not permit of my dealing separately with 
commercial careers for young women. Practically all the 
technical departments of commerce and the professional 
examinations are open to women upon the same terms as 
men. It does not follow that the opportunities for the 
practice of the profession concerned are also equal, and 
parents will be wise to have a definite understanding on 
that point before committing their girl to a long course 
of preparation. In addition, there is obviously a number 
of trades and industries where the intuitive knowledge and 
taste of woman is a positive advantage. It must, of course, 
be remembered that the routine work in large offices is apt 
to prove a “ blind-alley ’’ occupation for either sex, unless the 
need for self-improvement is realized. 

There is room in the world of commerce for all kinds of 
men and women. Adventure and to spare is to be found, 
or “ safety first ’’ can be secured. Many young people have 
a decided talent for art and literature, and conceive the 
romantic notion that their talent is the call of genius, which 
must be served. Too late they find that they have not the 
strength or the creative power to make good in the world 
of art. They would have been far happier in a more con- 
ventional occupation in commerce or industry, devoting 
their leisure to the cultivation of the art which is their 
delight, and perhaps, as has so often happened, at a later 
stage acquiring fame by its practice. While it would be 
wrong to oppose a clear vocational signal, parents can do 
no harm by. pointing out the extraordinary variety of 
occupations that are actually covered by the term “ com- 
mercial career.” It may mean anything from a lifelong 
sitting at one desk to ceaseless wanderings over the face 
of the globe; from the hopeless huckstering of tawdry 
rubbish in provincial back-streets to intercourse on equal 
terms with the great ones of the earth in all the capitals of 
Europe and the Americas. 

In addition to the sound general and technical education 
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(not excluding such bread-and-butter subjects as short- 
hand and typewriting) that is always advantageous, every 
kind of personal quality is brought into play in a full and 
successful commercial life. Courage, self-control, honesty, 
judgment, and kindly toleration, keen observation and 
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shrewd anticipation, the power of maintaining discipline 
and inspiring confidence—these are some of the things that 
can only be taught by example, but they are none the less 
essential to the success and happiness which we hope will 
be the harvest of the younger generation. 


Education and Industry 
LORD EUSTACE PERCY’S REPLY TO THE EMMOTT COMMITTEE 


T will be remembered that the Emmott Committee was 
set up in 1925 at the instance of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, the Association of 
Technical Institutions, and the Association of Principals 
of Technical Institutions. In addition to these it was 
representative of varied bodies, including industrialists, 
trade unions, and professional and educational associations, 
including local education authorities. Its work was to 
conduct an inquiry into the relationship of technical 
education to other forms of education and to industry and 
to commerce. 

For some years, indeed, the technical associations had 
endeavoured to persuade the Board of Education to under- 
take such an inquiry. But, possibly because of the 
magnitude of the task, and possibly because of other 
investigations which it had in hand, the Board was not 
prepared to accede to the request. 

In spite of magnitude, however, and because it did not 
believe other investigations were dealing adequately with 
the particular problems it had in view, the Committee 
determined to carry out its inquiry. But scarcely had it 
commenced to put its machinery into operation when the 
Government announced the appointment of the Malcolm 
Committee on education and industry. Immediately a 
deputation of the Emmott Committee waited upon the 
President of the Board of Education in order to discover 
if the Malcolm Committee would lessen the value of its 
work in the eyes of the Board. 

The President made his position quite clear. He said that 
the Emmott Committee should proceed with its work and 
indicated the other committees, such as the Hadow, 
Malcolm, and Balfour Committees, which were dealing with 
different aspects of the common problem. Until he had the 
reports of at least these four committees in front of him, 
he would be unable to formulate new phases of policy. 

Armed with this assurance the Emmott Committee 
commenced its work. In itself the inquiry was a formid- 
able task, and its difficulties were by no means lessened 
by its unofficial nature. No witnesses could be examined, 
and the method of questionnaires to local education 
authorities, technical schools, and schools of art. had to be 
used. Enormous assistance, however, was given by the 
Federation of British Industries, which undertook the 
circulation of an important questionnaire to its own 
members, the collation of replies received, and the pre- 
paration of a special report based on those replies. 

In September, 1927, the work was completed, and on 
November 30, 1927, a report was presented by a deputation, 
led by Lord Gainford, to Lord Eustace Percy, who promised 
to call the Committee together again when he had con- 
sidered the report. 

In the meantime it is to be noted that the report of the 
Hadow Committee, the first report of the Balfour Com- 
mittee, and the first report of the Malcolm Committee had 
been in the hands of the President. He was therefore in a 
position (save for the second and final report of the Malcolm 
Committee, which is expected in a week or two) to outline 
his policy, and this he did to a deputation which included 
Sir Robert Blair (leader), Sir E. Harper, Sir Benjamin 
Gott, Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton, Dr. Innes, Dr. Schofield, 
Messrs. Paley Yorke, Ferguson, Evans, Prescott, and 
Wickham Murray (hon. secretary) on Friday, March 30 
last. 


His reply to the deputation commenced with a general 
survey of education for commerce and industry from the 
age of eleven onwards, and in the preface to that general 
survey he remarked that the object of the Committee 
during its inquiry had rather been to demonstrate the need 
for a further inquiry (either by means of a Royal Com- 
mission or a Departmental Committee) than to attempt a 
clear solution of the problems at issue. For various very 
sound reasons, however, he did not consider that any 
useful purpose would be served by such lengthy, and 
possibly repetitive, means. We would suggest, however, that 
if the Emmott Committee has not succeeded in persuading 
the President to use those means, its work has accomplished 
a greater end. For the President’s outlined policy leaves 
no doubt that the Board is prepared to go far in meeting 
the reasonable demands of industry. 

To use his own words, Lord Eustace Percy desired “ to 
present a picture and to propose a programme.” His 
picture included the general survey to which we have 
already referred. He dealt clearly with the present 
machinery of secondary schools, central schools, and con- 
tinuation classes, and significantly indicated the similarity 
of questions of curriculum for boys leaving secondary and 
central schools at the age of sixteen. And, in dealing with 
the junior or continuation classes for boys leaving the 
elementary or central school at an earlier age, he stressed 
the first weakness of our technical education. ‘‘ You 
cannot continue a thing,” he said, “ unless it has begun. 
. . . Owing to the haphazard organization of education in 
elementary schools a pupil comes to the continuation class 
unprepared and has to make a fresh start. For this weakness 
we are now Offering a definite remedy, largely as a result 
of the inquiry already completed by the Board’s Consul- 
tative Committee. Weare pressing on a policy providing for 
every child a definite stage of full-time intermediate higher 
education from the age of eleven on in senior or central 
schools definitely set apart and organized for the purpose. 
. . . What we need to do is to press that policy upon local 
authorities and upon public attention by publicity and 
administrative action.” Whether that statement carries a 
hint in connexion with the school-leaving age we will not 
discuss. It is sufficient to know that, so far as “ adminis- 
trative ” action is concerned, local authorities are not 
prevented from acting if they so desire. 

With regard to works’ schools, central schools, and 
junior technical schools, the President noted the problem 
of a general versus a specialized curriculum. ‘ For the 
moment it is sufficient to say that the curriculum of con- 
tinuation classes can be adapted to any requirements that 
particular industries may desire, but that the weight of 
industrial opinion in regard to these classes, as in regard 
to senior full-time schools of which they are the continua- 
tion, seems to be, on the whole, on the side of a general 
curriculum at this age, including the kind of manual 
training which leads to general aptitude in handling tools.” 

We have already pointed out that the President was 
awaiting the second and final report of the Malcolm Com- 
mittee. When he came to comment upon some of the main 
problems of technical education, another report, that of 
the committee dealing with the technical examinations, 
would have helped considerably, but it is not yet com- 
pleted. To present a picture of technical education between 
16 and 21 necessitates clear knowledge of standards. ‘‘ The 
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standard to which the vast majority of our students in 
technical institutions will be working will always be, not a 
standard set by a university ” (as is the corresponding 
five years between the first examination at a secondary 
school and university graduation), “ but a standard set 
directly by the industry itself in which they are working. 
What that standard should be will vary from industry to 
industry. . . . The standards to which students . . . are 
working are partly set by examining bodies which seek to 
interpret the requirements of industry.”’ 

Whatever these standards may be, the President accepted 
the view of the Federation of British Industries that 
“further advances must be looked for through trades 
and/or geographical areas,” and in this connexion he saw 
the great necessity of part-time day classes. Our present 
system does not help: 


“ Experience shows, however, that specialization cannot 
usefully or safely be carried very far so long as attendance 
at classes is purely voluntary. In the whole range of part- 
time education, specialization must depend to a degree not 
commonly realized on the conversion of evening education 
into part-time day education. Any general survey of our 
part-time education for commerce and industry must begin 
by emphasizing the great and clear distinction between 
such education in England and in other countries. I cannot 
define that distinction better than in the words I used in 
an address delivered last March—‘ While both the old and 
highly developed system of technical education in Prussia 
and the new and rapidly developing system of vocational 
education in the United States cater for the needs of 
students who attend classes during working hours for the 
purpose of fully qualifying themselves for the vocation in 
which they are engaged, in this country we are catering 
mainly, in fact almost exclusively, for those whose personal 
ambition stimulates them to add to a full day’s labour 
the burden of evening studies.’ So long as this is the case, 
so long will it be difficult to develop any high degree of 
specialization in our part-time education or to expand that 
education into wide and balanced courses such as those 
referred to in your report in connexion with the training 
of ‘ production engineers,’ comprising, in your words, ‘ the 
technique of production . . . selling and distribution, and 
the interlocking of these three aspects with costing and 
other statistics leading to management and administra- 
tion.” ” 


His summing up, too, is worth reproduction in full: 


‘To sum up, no industry is likely to quarrel with the 
kind of general curriculum which I have indicated as the 
starting point of technical training. From that starting 
point no industry need feel any reluctance in asking us 
to specialize or broaden our courses to any degree that may 
appear desirable from the industrial point of view. There 
is very little left to-day of the old suspicion with which the 
teaching profession and the general public used to regard 
vocational training. We now realize that the tradition of 
liberal education of which we in this country are so proud 
was itself originally based on vocational considerations, 
on the requirements of the so-called ‘ Liberal professions,’ 
and we ask nothing better than the opportunity to show 
that our educational system can meet every new special 
demand that modern industry may make upon us. But, 
without prejudging the results of our inquiries or pre- 
suming to ask industry in its present condition to make 
damaging or even irksome sacrifices, it will probably be 
found that the degree to which part-time education can 
supplement workshop practice or train men for positions 
of real responsibility will depend largely on the willingness 
of employers to co-operate, as employers in some industries 
and in some parts of the country are already co-operating, 
in increasing the number and range of our part-time day 
classes.” 


After these sketches of the present system and its prob- 
lems, the President announced as part of his policy a 
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programme of inquiries already conducted and in con- 
templation. 

“ What we need is not so much to set up new machinery 
for general inquiries, as to use the machinery we have 
already got and to secure wider publicity for the inquiries 
we are already conducting. For instance, one of you asked 
at our previous interview, what liaison existed between 
industry and technical education in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and you pointed out the confusion which might 
exist owing to the multiplicity of authorities engaged in 
technical education in that area. Now, in that very area 
our inspectorate has recently been carrying out a Series 
of surveys, both from the point of view of particular 
industries and from the point of view of the administration 
of the region as a whole. In 1923 we drew up a report on 
Woollen Spinning, in 1924 one on Worsted Spinning, and 
in 1927 areport on ‘ Instruction in Commodities for Persons 
Employed in Commerce,’ including a survey of education 
for the commercial side of the textile industries. Finally, 
in 1927 we published a general report on the ‘ Provision of 
Further Education in the Geographical County of York- 
shire.’ Asa result of that report the West Riding Education 
Committee decided on December 20 last to issue invitations 
to all the local Education Authorities in Yorkshire to attend 
a conference to consider the report and, in particular, to 
discuss schemes for co-operation, possibly by means of a 
Joint Board for the county. 

‘‘T think you will agree that what we require is a pro- 
gramme of action on these lines, and the Board’s inspec- 
torate are constantly engaged in surveys of this kind. 
You will find a number of such surveys and reports sum- 
marized in the general ‘ Survey of Technical and Further 
Education in England and Wales,’ published as No. 49 
of the Board’s Educational Pamphlets. You will also find, 
in our published evidence before the Balfour Committee, 
some positive suggestions as to the best method of securing 
closer co-operation between the technical schools and the 
various industries they serve. 

With regard to the contemplated action, Lord Eustace 
Percy proposed to arrange for one regional inquiry and 
two particular inquiries. 

“ For the regional inquiry I propose to choose the 
Midlands. As an introduction to these regional inquiries, 
I hope to publish a summary of the methods and the 
machinery of co-operation with industry now in use in all 
the main industrial areas of the country. 

“ For the two particular inquiries I propose to choose 
two subjects for rather different reasons. 

“ First I want an inquiry which will cover not only 
technical schools, but the whole field of higher education. 
For that purpose the obvious subject is education for 
salesmanship, with particular reference to the export trade. 

“ Secondly, I want an inquiry which will test our methods 
of education for the older industries. The danger at the 
present moment seems to me to be, not that we shall fail 
to develop education to meet the needs of the newer 
industries, which, because they have to make their way, 
know pretty clearly what they want and are anxious for 
assistance from the schools, but that the systems of educa- 
tion already developed to meet the needs of the long- 
established industries may fail to respond quickly enough 
to the changes taking place within those industries. Many 
of the most interesting questions raised by the F.B.I. in 
your report seem to refer to this danger—for instance, the 
references to training to ‘ fit the function ’’ and to the need 
for a supply of ‘ production engineers.’ If there is one 
industry, or rather group of industries, for which traditional 
and more or less uniform courses of training have been 
established, but within which, meanwhile, there has been 
a growing differentiation of function and complexity of 
organization, it is perhaps the engineering group. In 
dealing with education in this province we have, since the 
war, had the invaluable co-operation of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers.” 
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Correspondence 


THE BABY BIRD AND ITS PROBLEMS 


Will you allow me to express to your reviewer my sincere 
appreciation of the very sympathetic and very generous terms 
in which, in your March issue, he has presented the aims and 
the appeal of my book. I ask him to believe tt at I am deeply 
and sincerely grateful. 

At the same time, I feel that I cannot quite accept his verdict 
on the two small points in which he adjudges me to be “in 
error.” 

After trying to explain in the simplest terms possible, the 
structure of an egg, and the process of de.elopment of the 
chick from what I call the “ life spot,” or germ cell of the egg, I 
tried to draw a rough parallel from the plant world. Taking 
a seed (broad bean or pea) as my example, I wrote ‘‘ That also 
contains a little ‘ life spot’ or ‘ growing point’ that can develop 
slowly into a new plant if kept moist enough and warm enough ; 
it also has supplies of food within the seed to feed and grow 
upon... this growing point at last bursts through the outer 
skin or covering of the seed which corresponds to the shell of the 
egg, and a new plant comes into the world.” 

I quite agree with your reviewer that the seed contains a new 
plant—but only in embryo : the boys and girls for whom I was 
(perhaps in my simplicity) writing, would not appreciate the 
“ new plant” while the seed remained a seed, but only when 
they could see its actual emergence as an independent living 
structure. 

In a word, I used my term “‘ life spot ” in so wide a sense as to 
include both the ‘‘ germ cell” of the egg and the “ growing 
point ’’ of the embryonic plant; your reviewer adjudges me in 
error in the latter designation. I am afraid I can only plead 
“ not guilty.” 

The second point of ‘‘ error ” arises from my statement that 
‘in the natural progression of animals from lower to higher, 
the birds were the first to become warm-blooded.” Your 
reviewer replies that ‘‘ Geological evidence indicates that 
mammals made their appearance earlier in time than did birds ; 
though whether the primitive triconodont mammals or 
Archaeopteryx, were warm or co!d-blooded is open to conjec- 
ture.” 

Taking the latter statement first, there is in my view not 
the slightest room for doubt, so far as Archaeopteryx and the 
other primitive birds were concerned. The very fact that this 
oldest known bird was clothed with feathers practically of the 
same quality and structure as the contour feathers of to-day, 
proves that it was a warm-blooded creature; and indeed, 
as the late Prof. Newton stated, there is every reason to believe 
that feathers were evolved for warmth before they were adapted 
for, or capable of supporting, flight. 

Next with regard to time. The oldest bird whose fossil 
remains are known to us is Archaeopteryx ; its remains were 
found in the Solenhofen shale in Bavaria; an oolitic formation 
of the Jurassic period. The earliest Mammalian remains dis- 
covered, in the shape of teeth, are those of Triglyphus and 
Microlestes ; these, by the by, are older than ‘“ the primitive 
triconodont mammals,” and were discovered in the Rhaetic 
beds of the Upper Trias. This is an older formation than that 
which produced the Bird, and in this matter of actual fossils 
discovered in the rocks your reviewer is perfectly correct in 
suggesting that Mammalian remains occur before those of Birds. 

This, however, is only part of the available evidence. In the 
first place it is generally recognized that in comparison with 
mammals actual bird remains are rare, especially in the older 
rocks. In Prof. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Ancient Life-History of the Earth” 
he figures and discusses the meaning of certain foot-prints, 
derived from the Triassic sandstones of America; and after 
realizing the possibility that some of these were of Deinosaurs, 
and therefore Reptilian, he sums up by saying that “ Upon 
the who'e, therefore, we may, with much probability, conclude 
that the great class of Birds (Aves) was in existence in the 
Triassic period. If this be so, not only must there have been 
quite a number of different forms, but some of them must have 
been of very large size.” 


Turning next to Prof. Newton's “ Dictionary of Birds” 
(Introduction, page 88), where Newton is discussing the fossil 
birds discovered by Prof. Marsh in rocks of Cretaceous Age 
in Kansas, he summed up Prof. Marsh’s conclusions as follows : 
“ All (these three oldest-known forms, 1.e., Archaeopteryx, 
Hesperornis, and Ichthyornis) are true birds; but the Reptilian 
characters they possess converge towards a more generalized 
type. He then proceeded to treat of the characters which may 
be expected to have occurred in their common ancestor whose 
remains may yet be hoped for from the Palaeozoic rocks, or at least 
from the Permian beds (the italics are mine) that in North 
America are so rich in the fossils of a terrestrial fauna... 
The lineal descendants of this primal stock doubtless at an early 
time attained feathers, and warm blood, but in his opinion 
never acquired the power of flight.” And again he (Prof. 
Marsh) says, ‘ A true bird would doubtless require warm blood 
but would not necessarily be hot-blooded like the birds now 
living.” 

Later on in the “ Dictionary ’’ (Introduction, page 100) 
Prof. Newton (on this occasion he is quoting Prof. Fiirbringer), 
wrote, ‘‘ Between the volant forefathers of the modern Rattiae 
and the very first birds, there intervened an indefinite but great 
number of forms of which few, if any, traces are known to us ; 
the origin of Birds is far more remote than we had been inclined 
to suppose.” 

So much for the geological evidence. And this, I think, may 
be amplified by an argument from the strictly biological side. 
I think even our primers of evolution tell us that among the 
vertebrates the order of coming, from lower to higher, was 
Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds and Mammals; though 
it is realized that both Bird and Mammal sprang from previous 
reptilian stocks. It seems to me fair argument to suggest that 
the passage from Reptile to Bird was easier and therefore took 
less geological time than the corresponding but more difficult 
passage from Reptile to Mammal. 

Therefore, confronted by these considerations, it seems to 
me both more simple and more natural to suggest what the 
geological evidence confirms, that the Bird came before the 
Mammal, and that the former was the earliest of the warm- 
blooded creatures we know to-day. 

W. BICKERTON. 


DRAMATIC LAW AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES 


A case of considerable interest in dramatic circles arose in 
Bath this week when the Citizen House Players were fined for 
producing a Passion Play written by one of their members in 
their Little Theatre, which is a room in a private house, and to 
which the audience was admitted free on invitation ticket only ; 
the utmost care having been taken to ensure that no member 
of the public was admitted without a free invitation ticket 
which had to be applied for in advance, and was not even 
obtainable at the time of the performance or in the building in 
which the Little Theatre is situated. 

It would seem, therefore, that the dramatic Renaiscence, so 
greatly encouraged by educational and art authorities, is likely 
to perish, unless something is done to bring dramatic law up 
to date, since the conviction of the Citizen House Players is 
based on a ruling of 1841, and strictly interpreted would mean 
that no school, community group, institute, guild or society 
could present any play save in a building possessing a stage- 
licence, the structural requirements of which would involve the 
expenditure of many thousands of pounds, and which could 
only tend to professionalize and commercialize all dramatic art. 

The case was not lacking in humour, as when the brilliant 
counsel for the defence, Mr. Fred Weatherley, the well-known 
song writer, proved that the municipality of Bath had frequently 
engaged the Citizen House Players to perform in the Pump Room 
which is not possessed of any stage-licence, and that the Town 
Clerk should therefore proceed to summon the Mayor and Cor- 
poration under the same Act, and when the chairman of the 
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Licensing Bench, Sir Harry Hatt, was reminded that his daughter 
had the week before produced a play almost identical with that 
of the Citizen House Players in a room which was unlicensed for 


stage plays. 


The Citizen House Players welcome the case, however, as they 
feel that the time has come in the interests of dramatic art when 
some definite ruling and policy must be obtained. Their summer 
work is almost wholly concerned with touring, and with plays 


University of Aberdeen.. 

Bedford College for 
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Birkbeck College, London 
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University of Bristol 

University of Cambridge 

Savery. College, Dun- 
ee 


University of Durham : 
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Heriot-Watt College, 
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University College, 
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don 

London Day Training 
College 

London Hospital Medical 
College 

London School of Econo 
mics and Political 
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University College, 
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School of Oriental Studies, 
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University of Oxford 


SUMMER VACATION 


une 28 to Oct. 16 
une 28 to Oct. 4 


June 23 to Sept. 23 


une 30 to Oct. r 
uly r to Oct. 1 
une 25 to Sept. 30 
une 5 to Oct. 4 


June 29 to Oct. 2 


une 23 to Oct. 16 
une 29 to Oct. 2 


June 23 


July 6 to Oct. 8 


June 30 to Oct. 4 


July 27 to Oct. 1 


Arts: 

May 18 to Oct. 15 

Others: 

jue 27 to Oct. 1§ 
uly 11 to Sept. 17 

June 22 to Oct. 9 

July 7 to Oct. 4 

End of Final Exami- 
nations (3rd week 
in June) to Oct. 4 


July 3 to Sept. 30 
June 18 to Sept. 29 


July 5 to Oct ır 
June 29 to Oct. 1 
July 16 to Sept. 30 
June 22 to Oct. 8 


June 30 to Sept. 28 
June 30 to Oct. 4 
June 24 to Oct. 13 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Annual Athletic 
Sports, May 5. 

Students’ Union Gala 
Day, June 30. 

Degree Day, June 30. 


Graduation Ceremony 
(at St. Andrews), 
June 28. 


Conversazione to 
commemorate the 
21st Birthday of the 
College as a College 
of the University of 
London, May 15. 

Universit Athletic 
Sports, May 12. 

Graduation in Arts 
one Science, June 

Graduation in Medi- 
cine, July 18. 

Inter- T Sports, 
98 oo s College, 


oe *Students’ Asso- 
ciation, May 25. 


Open Day, June g. 


Degree Day, July z. 


Secondary School 
Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, May 16. 

Encaenia, Rt. Hon. 


The Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, 
June 8. 


Opening of New 
Building by H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, 
June 22. 
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on their roof-garden theatre, so that the present embargo does 
not affect them, and they are in the curious position of being 
welcomed and encouraged by municipal authorities outside their 
own city and prosecuted by those within. 

Undoubtedly the case will be heard of again, and will probably 
prove the test-case for all amateur dramatic work. 


C. M. DE REYES, 


April 13, 1928. 
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Bristol Grammar School 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION 


June 28 to Oct. 2 


July 6 to Oct. 4 


June 30 to Oct. 4 


ae 30 to Oct. 2 


une 25 to 


June 30 to Oct. 1 


June 5 to Oct. 4 
July 6 to Oct. r 


June 23 to Oct. 1 


July 1 to Oct. 2 


une 30 to Oct. 2 


June 29 to Oct. 2 


uly 1 to Oct. 1 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 21 to Sept. 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
uly 30 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 


July 12 to Sept. 
jai 30 to Sept. 


20 


20 
18 


om 


9 
7 


ba] 


I7 
13 


uly 3r to (about) 


Sept. 20 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Commemoration Day, 


June 20. 

Graduations: Hon. 
and Higher Degrees, 
June 20. 


Arts, June 29. 


Commemoration Day, 
June 9. 


Sports Day, May 4. 

University Church 
Service, June ro. 

Opening of New 

otanical Labora - 

tories by H.R.H. 
The Duke of Con- 
naught, June 28. 

Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 28. 

Distribution of Prizes, 
June 14 

Annual Dinner, Oct. 1 


Choral and Orchestral 
Concert, May 2 

“ Hywel Dda, ™ Mille- 
nary, May 9g. 

Degree Congregation, 
July 24. 


Visitation Day, June 
30. 
Exhibition Day, June 
5. 
Athletic Sports, May 


28. 

Combined Annual 
Athletic Sports of 
Battersea and Chel- 
sea Polytechnics, 
May 19. 

29 Match, May 


Specchi Day, July 30. 
Founder’s Day, June 


29. 
O.B. Cricket Match, 
June 30. 
Prize Day, June 23. 
Old Stortfordians’ 
Cricket Match, May 
8 


28. 
Old Boys’ Day, June 


20. 
Speech Day, July 20. 
Greek Play, June 16, 

21, 23. 
Athletic Sports, 
22 and 23. 
O.T.C. Inspection, 

June rg and 26. 
Masters’ Match, June 


20. 
Old Boys’ Match, July 
8 


May 


28. 
College Sports, July 5 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 28. 
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Campbell College, Belfast 
Canford School, Wimborne 
Carlisle Grammar School 
Caterham School a2 
Chard School, Somerset 


Charterhouse “ee 

Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- 
don 

Cheltenham College 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 

Christ’s Hospital, 
sham 

City of London School .. 


Hor- 


Citv of Oxford School .. 
Clifton College 
Cranbrook School 


Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 


Denstone College 


Douai School, Woolthamp- 
ton 


Dover College .. a 

Dulwich College.. 

Eastbourne College 

Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 

Epsom College .. 


Eton College 
Exeter School 


Felsted School 
Fettes College, Edinburgh 
Framlingham College 


Gigzleswick School 


Glasgow Royal Technical 


College 
Gresham's School, Holt.. 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 


Hampstead School 
Haileybury College, Hert- 
ford 


Harrow School .. 


Highgate School 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 27 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 27 to Sept. 19 
July 26 to Sept. 18 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 7 to Sept. 24 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 27 


July 26 to Sept. 19 
Aug I 

July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
Aug. 2 to Sept. 20. 


July 31 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 20 


July 28 to Sept. 25 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 18 


July 30 


„July 31 to Sept. 19 


Aug. I 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 25 


July 31 to Sept. 20 ` 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 1 to Sept. 22 


Aug. 2 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 24 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, July 26. 


Speech Day, July 26. 
Speech Day, July 21. 

Scholarship Exam., 
June 21. 


Inspection of O.T.C. 
by the Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, 


June 28. 

Speech Day (Pre- 
sentation of Prizes 
by the Viscount Ulis- 
water), June 29. 

Guild Meeting, July 
6-9. 

Old Blues’ Day, June 
30. 

Beaufoy Day, June r. 
Prize Day, Oct. 5. 


Speech Day, June 30. 
Old Boys’ Day, July 


13. 
Speech Day, June 23. 
Entrance Scholarship, 

Exam., June 7 and 8. 
Cricket Match v. Old 

Decanians, June 22, 


23. 
Prize Day and In- 
Stallation of the Ven. 
Archdeacan of Salop 
as Provost of the 
Midland Woodard 
Schools, June 12. 
Quinquennial Old 
Denstonian Reunion, 
Aug. 4-7. 
Foundation Stone of 
new Abbey Church 
to be laid by the 
Bishop of Ports- 
mouth, June r8. 
Distribution of Prizes, 
July 30 


Speech Day, June 23. 

O.E. Day, June 30. 

Commemoration and 
Speech Day, July 31. 

Founder's Day, July 
28. 


Founder’s Day, June 
24. 

Prize Giving, July 11. 

Old Exonians’ 
Match, July rr. 

Speech Day, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, June 22. 

Founder's Day, June 
30 

Commemoration Day, 
June 20. 

Speech Day, July 7. 

Old Boys’ Day, July 


31. 
Sports, April 9 and ro. 


Speech Day, June 30. 

Cricket v. M.C.C., 
May 29. Old Boys, 
July 7. 

Speech Day, June 29. 


Speech Day, July 4. 

Eton v. Harrow, July 
13, 14. 

Athletic Sports, May 


4. 
Opening of new 
Science and Engin- 
eering Buildings, 
July 28. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match v. The School, 
July 28. 


Huddersfield Technical 
College 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hymer’s College, Hull .. 


Ipswich School .. 


King Edward’s School for 
Boys, Birmingham 


King Edward VI School, 
Bury St. Edmund's 
King Edward VI School, 

Southampton 


King William's College, 
Isle of Man 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon Common 
King’s School, Canterbury 
King's School, Chester .. 


King’s School, Ely ee 
King’s School, Rochester 


Kingswood School, Bath 


Lancing College, Shore- 
ham 

Leighton Park School, 
Reading 


Leys School, Cambridge 
Liverpool College 
Loretto School, 
burgh 
Loughborough College .. 


M ussel- 


Malvern College 

Manchester Grammar 
School 

Marlborough College 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 


Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh 

Mill Hill School Ste 

Monkton Combe School, 
Bath 


Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester .. 

Newcastle - under - Lyme 
High School 


Newport High School, 
Monmouth 

Northampton Town and 
County School 


Oakham School, Rutland 
Oundle School ate 
Perse School, Cambridge 


Plymouth College sa 


Pocklington School ae 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 4 to Sept. 11 


July 31 to Sept. 25 


July 30 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 30 to Sept. 19 


July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 28 to Sept. 19 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 28 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 21 to Sept. 11 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
July 28 to Sept. 25 


July 26 to Sept. 13 
July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 26 to Sept. 21 
July 18 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 27 to Sept. 12 


July 31 
July 26 to Sept. 12 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 
July 25 to Oct. 2 


July 31 to Sept. 27 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 27 to Oct. 4 
July 27 to Sept. 18 


July 27 to Sept. 11 
July 25 to Sept. 12 


uly 31 to Sept. 18 
uly 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 28 to Sept. 21 


July 26 to Sept. 18 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


College Conversazione, 


Sept. 14. 
Inaugural Address, 
Sept. 28. 
Ad Montem, May 17. 
Old Johnians’ Cricket 
Match, May 28. 
Entrance Scholarship 
Exams., June 7 and 8. 
O.T.C. Inspection, 
June 15. 
Athletic Sports, May 
12 


Swimming Sports, 


July 12. 
Speech Day, Julv 28. 
Old Boys’ Cnicket 


Match, July 23. 
Speech Day, July 30. 
Annual Old Boys’ 

Cricket Match, June 


23. 

Athletic Sports, May 
10. 

Founder's Day, June 


4. 
Athletic Sports, May 
8 


Prize Day, July 30. 
M.C.C., July 23 and 


24. 
Speech Day, July 28. 


Speech Day, Julv 30. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 18. 

Speech Day, Julv 31. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 30. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, May 28. 


Speech Day, June 29. 
Speech Day, June 29. 


College Tenth Annual 
Sports ane 16. 
Speech Day, June 23. 


Athletic Sports, June 
27, 28. 
School Concert, May 


2I. 
Speech Day, June rr. 


Empire Day O.T.C. 
Review, May 24. 

Scholarship Examina- 
tion, June 5 and 6. 
Old Boys’ Day, June 
20. 


Founder’s Day and 
Speech Day, June 


29. 
School Sports, July 26. 


Athletic Sports Finals, 
May 24. 

Old Boys’ Day, July 7. 

Speech Day, ae 30. 

Speech Day, June 3». 

Old Boys’ Day, June 
16 


(School v. Old Per- 
seans, Fenner'’s, 
12.15. Supper, 
School Hall, 7). 

mee Sports, May 


Prize Day, Oct. 6 

Commemoration and 
Opening of New 
Assembly Hall, July 
24. 
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Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen 


Radley College, Abingdon 
Rossall School ane 


Royal Academical Institu- 


tion, Belfast .. 


Royal Academy of Music 

Royal College of Music.. 

Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Royal Masonic School, 
Bushey 

Rugby School 


Rydal School, Colwyn Ba Bay 


Sedbergh Sch ‘ool 


Sherborne School 


South-Eastern Agricul- 

tural College, Wye 
Stamford School 
Stonvhurst College 
Stowe School, Bucks. 
St. Albans School 


St. Bees School .. 


St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin 

St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Edmund’s_ School, 
Canterbury 

St. Edward’. s School, Ox- 
ford 

St. George’s School, Har- 


penden 


St. John’s School, Leather- 


head 

St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington 

Swanley 
lege 

Taunton School 


Tonbridge School 


Trent College 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 


University College School, 


Hampstead 


Uppingham School 
Victoria College, Jersey 


Wellingborough School. . 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 


orticultural Col- 
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SUMMER VACATION 


July 26 to Sept. 17 


July 31 to Sept. 25 


July 31 to Sept. 21- 


June 27 to Sept. 4 


July 23 to Sept. 17 


July 21 
July 26 to Sept. 12 


July 31 
July 31 to Sept. 27 


July 26 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 19 

July 14 to Oct. 1 
uly 28 to Sept. 19 
uly 30 to Sept. 25 


uly 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 17 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 28 to Sept. 19 
June 29 to Oct. 11 
July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 21 
July 27 


July 28 to Sept. 19 
July 26 to Sept. 18 
Aug. 2 . 

July 31 to Sept. 20 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 21 


July 31 to Sept. 21 


July 25 to Sept. 21 
July 27 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 30 to Sept. 20 


July 31 
July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 31 to Sept. 20 


Sports, July 25. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Opening of new Din- 
ing Hall by the Earl 
of Derby, K.G., June 


15. 

Athletic Sports, June 
Q. 

Prize Day, Oct. 31. 


Sports Day, May 12. 
Speech Day, June 26. 
Speech Day, June 23. 
Speech Day, June 15 
Old Boys’ Day, June 


23. 
Speech Day, June 30. 
ist XI v. Yorkshire 

Gentlemen, May 22- 


vt 
ates Gentlemen, 
May 
v. Darbam School, at 
Durham, June 13- 


14. 

v. Stonyhurst College, 
at Aigburth, July 
30-31. 

Commemoration, 
June 30 


Speech Day. July 28. 
Athletic Sports, May 


5. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 
Matches, June 28. 
O.T.C. Camp, July 31. 
meas Pageant, June 


st ~ eeiutabats Day, 
June 9. 


Speech Day, June 22. 


Celebrations, Twenty- 
first Birthday, June 


23 
Speech Day, June 27 
Apposition, July 25. 
Speech Day, July 24. 


M.C.C. Cricket Match, 
June 8. 

Commemoration Davy, 
July 29. 

Prize Day, July 30. 

v. Sherborne, at Sher- 
borne, June 8-9. 

O.T. Match. July 6,7 

Skinners’ Day 
P peeru Day), July 


f; “Clifton, at Lords. 

July 30-31. 

Commemoration and 

opr ecn Day, July 
6-7. 


Commemoration Day, 
uly 24. 

Speech Day, June 5. 

1st XI v. M.C.C., July 


10. 
Old Boys v. School, 
July 14. 


Canford School 
Cricket Match, at 
Canford, June 30. 

Prize Day, July 30. 


Speech Day, June 16. 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Match v. M.C.C., June 


SUMMER VACATION 


Weymouth College Aug. I to Sept. 21 


21. 
Speech Day, July 30. 
O.T.C. Annual In- 
spection, July 2. 

Junior School Sports, 
July 7. 


Speech Day, July 13. 
Old Boys’ Match, July 
14. 


Whitgift Grammar School, 
Croydon 


July 30 


July 31 to Sept. 21 
July 30 to Sept. 21 


Winchester College gi 
Worcester Cathedral 
King’s School 
Worcester Royal Gram- | July 26 to Sept. 20 
mar School 
Worksop College Commemoration and 
Speech Day, June 20 
Prize Day, June 16. 


July 31 to Sept. 20 


Wrekin College, Welling- 
ton 

W vegeston Grammar 
School for Boys, Lei- 
cester 


July 31 to Sept. 25 


Reunion, May 18. 
Athletic Sports, May 


24. 
Old W yegestonian 
Garden Party, June 


April 25 to July 24 


23. 

Swimming Sports, 
July rq. 

Speech Day, July 24. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, the great chemical combine 
operating in Great Britain under the chairmanship of Sir Alfred 
Mond, issues a publication known as the J.C.I. Magazine. Two 
features of the April issue are, however, of more than domestic 
interest ; one is the brief history of Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., 
and the other is the announcement of a holiday scheme for 
continental tours lasting a week open to I.C.I. employees, an 
example which other big concerns might well consider. 

* * * 


In the list of books to be published during the spring and 
summer by the CLARENDON PRESS AND THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press, pride of place is of course given to “ The Oxford Dic- 
tionary ” completed last month. Among the other announce- 
ments we notice a new edition of ‘‘ The Oxford History of 
Music,” edited by Sir W. H. Hadow and revised by Percy Buck, 
and a number of books on aspects of music, as well as collections 
of choral songs, chamber music, &c. 

* * + 

BOARD OF EDUCATION FULL-TIME STUDENTSHIPS.—The Board 
of Education are again prepared to receive applications for 
“ Full-Time Studentships’’ from teachers desiring financial 
assistance in order to attend approved full-time courses of 
advanced instruction or research at universities or other institu- 
tions at home or abroad. The amount of grant is fixed by the 
Board in each case having regard to the circumstances of the 
teacher and the cost of the course, but cannot exceed £100 for an 
academic year. The course proposed, if academic, should be of 
at least post-graduate type, but the Board is prepared to 
consider also proposals for carrying out research involving 
travel or the practical study of industrial conditions connected 
with the teaching of technical subjects. The studentship may 
be held for.a year or part of a year, and in some cases may be 
extended to two years. Teachers must have had not less than 
five years’ teaching experience, and may be serving in any type 
of school or institution recognized by the Board. Applications 
for the year 1928-29 should be made as soon as possible. As the 
number of studentships is limited, the Board cannot undertake 
to consider applications for courses beginning in the autumn 
received after June 30. Further information and application 
forms can be obtained from the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 1. 

* * * 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW IN THE SCHOOL.—From an editorial 
note in the April issue of The Nineteenth Century, we learn that 
a firm of publishers wrote to Mr. Bernard Shaw's publishers a 
short time ago, asking for permission to use a portion of his 
“Saint Joan’’ in a book for the middle forms of secondary 
schools. Mr. Shaw’s reply was an emphatic “ No!” adding 
that his plays were not designed as ‘‘ instruments of torture,” 
and laying a curse on all who shall make school books of his 
works. Meanwhile, “ Saint Joan ” has been set for the Higher 
School Certificate of the University of London, and Mr. Michael 
Mason has been moved thereby to write an article on “ Mr. 
Shaw, Shakespeare, and the Secondary Schoolboy,” which is pre- 
ceded by the editorial note mentioned above. The article was 
written without knowledge of Mr. Shaw’s fiat, and forms an 
entertaining commentary thereon. 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


CONFERENCE ON PARENTAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
ScHoo.ts.—The Child Study Association of America, in co-opera- 
tion with Teachers’ College, Columbia University, will hold a 
two-day conference on Parental Education and the Public Schools, 
at Teachers’ College, on July 16 and 17. This conference is planned 
to bring to the attention of school administrators, superin- 
tendents, principals, and others the present status of parental 
education, and the purposcs, aims, and possibilities of parental 
education in connexion with the public school system, both 
for parents and the public schools themselves. While this pro- 
gramme has been specially arranged for the school people, it will 
be of general interest to the public at large, and many of the 
sessions will be open to all. 

* * * 


Ho.ipay COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. The Office of 
Special Enquiries and Reports, Board of Education, has issued 
the usual pamphlet containing particulars of vacation courses for 
teachers and students in England and Wales which have been 
arranged for 1928. The courses have been grouped into four 
divisions: (1) those arranged by the Board of Education; (2) 
those provided by Local Education Authorities; (3) courses 
organized by university bodies ; (4) courses organized by asso- 
ciations of teachers and other institutions and bodies. Fees, 
subjects, addresses, and general information are given for each 


course. The pamphlet can be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6d. 
* * * 
HOLIDAYS AT HOME AND ABROoAD.—" To help Your Choice ” 


is the title of a prospectus issued by the Workers’ Travel Associa- 
tion. This contains some 84 pages, giving details of the holiday 
parties at home and abroad organized by the W.T.A. Prices 
are quoted to suit all pockets, and include all facilities. Copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Transport House, Smith 
Square, Westminster, London, S.W. I. 

* * * 


THE City oF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION.— 
Established sevén years ago, this course has become so well 
known and so greatly appreciated that last year no less than 
twenty-two nations other than Great Britain were represented 
at the course. Full details of the course for 1928 are included 
in a most attractive brochure just issued, copies of which will 
be forwarded free to all who are considering attendance at the 
course by the Secretary to the Course, Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. Readers of this Journal are specially 
invited to send for copies. 

+ * + 


CAMPS FOR SCHOOL GiRLS.—The Federation of University 
Women’s Camps for School Girls has issued its report for 1927 
and the programme for 1928. Many camps in various parts of 
England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland are announced, also a 
camp in France and senior camps for girls between 17-23 years 
of age who have left school. Particulars may be obtained from 
the General Secretary, F.U.W.C.S.G., 170 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


* * * 


Music.—The eighth annual Musicians’ Holiday and Vacation 
Course of the Training School for Music Teachers will be held 
at Seascale, Cumberland, from August 2 to August 30. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary of the School, 
73 High Street, Marylebone, W. 1. 


* * & 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE.—An Exhibition of Contemporary 
Culture in Czecho-Slovakia is to be opened at Brno, the capital 
of Moravia, on May 26, and will remain open until September 30. 

* * * 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT VIENNA.—The Austro-American Institute 
of Education in Vienna, Elisabethstrasse 9, is again organizing 
a summer school for English-speaking visitors. The school is 
composed of language courses, lectures, and excursions. The 
purpose of the school is to give an insight into present political, 
economic, social, religious, and other cultural conditions in 
Central Europe. Art, literature, and music will be treated by 
prominent experts in the respective fields, while education forms 
an important part of the programme. Parallel with the summer 
school, a teachers’ seminary will be held offering courses on the 
history of education, modern educational ideas, the school 
reform in Austria, new methods of teaching foreign languages, 


teaching of art according to the Cizek—and other—methods, 
practical class work. The duration of the summer school will 
be four weeks. Beside the scientific programme, social parties 
to the beautiful surroundings of Vienna and also receptions will be 
arranged. Students of the Vienna Summer School obtain the 
Austrian visa free of charge, and have a 50 per cent. reduction on 
the return fares in Austria. For further information and regis- 
tration, apply to The Austro-American Institute of Education, 
Vienna, I. Elisabethstrasse g. 


* * * 


HoLIDAY COURSES AT THE J.-J. Rousseau INSTITUTE.—The 
main course will be held at Geneva on August 13-25 and will 
deal mainly with experimental psychology and teaching, the 
psychology of the child and vocational education. In addition, 
there will be lectures on the educational film, psycho-analysis, 
and auto-suggestion. For a small supplementary fee students 
will also be able to attend two further courses, one from August 20 
to September 1, organized by the Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion, on ‘‘ The School and The League of Nations,” and the 
second from August 27 to September 1, arranged by the Union 
of Associations for the League of Nations, on ‘‘ The League of 
Nations and International Problems.” All further information 
may be obtained from the Institut J.-J. Rousseau, 4 rue Charles 
Bonnet, Geneva. 

* + & 


COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS AT BERLIN.—The Zentralinstitut 
für Erziehung und Unterricht has arranged a number of courses 
to take place from June 25 to August 22. Among the subjects 
included are gymnastics, methods of teaching the German 
language, music, craftsmanship, nutrition, geography, and 
drawing. The fee for each course is 40 marks, and application 
for entry should be made to the Foreign Department of the 
Institute, Berlin W 35, Potsdamer Strasse 120. 


+ * * 


SPANISH COURSES AT J AcA.—Interesting courses in the Spanish 
language, literature, and art, combined with special con- 
ferences, excursions, and visits to the centre of France, will be 
held at Jaca from July 1 to August 31. Further particulars 
may be obtained by writing to ‘‘ La Oficina de Informacion de 
los Cursos de Verano en Jaca,” at the University of Zaragoza, 
before July 20, and after that date to Jaca. 


By kind permission of the Board of Governors of the Imperial 
Institute, the public exhibition of works sent in for this year’s 
Competition of Industrial Designs will be held in the Exhibition 
Pavilion of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W. 
Full particulars of the Scholarships and prizes offered in con- 
nexion with the Competition can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Royal Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Applications 
for forms of entry, labels, and instructions must be sent to the 
Secretary of the Society between May 1 and May 12. 


* * * 


General Sir Herbert Uniacke will be in command of the 
Empire Day Parade organized by the League of the Empire in 
Hyde Park on May 19, when the Duke of York will take the 
salute. The Lord Mayor will attend the Parade in Civic State, 
together with the Mayors of most of the London baroughs. 
Representatives from the Overseas Dominions will also be 
present. The Organizing Officer is Colonel Montague Jones. 
Particulars of the Parade may be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
tary, League of the Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


* + * 


The Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women, 
under whose auspices a party of public school girls are sailing 
on August 4 on a visit to Canada, have received a generous 
offer of three scholarships, to be awarded to girls whose parents 
are unable to afford the cost of the tour—about £100. One of 
these scholarships is still available. The party of twenty-five 
girls is now being completed. Applications have already been 
received from many well-known schools. Applications from 
girls wishing to be included, or of being placed on the reserve 
list from which any vacancies that may occur will be filled, 
should be made at once to the Hon. Secretary, School Girls’ 
Tour, Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women, 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S RECENT BOOKS 


THE OLD WORLD STORY 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 

A simple record of the main events of the world’s story 
up to the time that our own country begins to play a part 
init. It is suitable for pupils of about ten years of age. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 
I—From the Beginning of History to the Dawn of the 
Christian Era. Illustrated. Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 
II—The Further Story of the Old World (A.D. 100— 
A.D. 1500). Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
III —The Development of the Modern World. (From 
A.D. 1500) Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE, 1871-1920 
By D. B. Horn, M.A. 
Lecturer in History in the University of Edinburgh. 
This is a Supplement to Sir Richard Lodge’s “ Student’s 
Modern Europe, 1453-1878.” It also forms part of a 
volume covering the period 1789-1920, of which the first 


portion consists of the last seven chapters of Sir Richard 
Lodge’s book. 4s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE 
FOR BOTANY STUDENTS 


By K. E. Maris, M.A. 


An introduction to the elements of physics and chemis- 
try, with special reference to their connexion with the 
study of plant life, planned to act as a foundation and 
accompaniment to the study of botany as a main science 
subject in secondary schools. 3s. 


LIGHT 
By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. 

The requirements of a School Certificate Standard are 
supplied by the earlier chapters of this book, while the 
latter part covers the work of Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship Candidates. With numerous diagrams. 6s. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR 


MIDDLE FORMS 
By C. L. A. Bonne, B.-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. 


This book is intended for pupils who are beginning 
French Composition, and leads up to the standard re- 
quired for Matriculation and School Certificate Examina- 
tions. On the right-hand page is given a piece of trans- 
lation from English into French, preceded by oral 
sentences based on the vocabulary to the prose selection. 
On the left-hand page is given a vocabulary to the lesson 
and also eight grammatical rules or explanations which 
occur in the text. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK 
By A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, M.A. 

A first-year course for pupils in the lower middle school. 
The lessons are regularly graded and recapitulated. Diffi- 
cult irregularities of form have been avoided, and each 
lesson introduces one important grammatical point. 
The course provides, also, a summary of grammar, 
material for translation, and ample exercises and vocabu- 
lary. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, LONDON, 


A COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By D. Ventham, M.A. (Lond.), and M. E. King, B.A. 
(Lond.) 

This book gives such an account of the history of our 
literature as will enable readers to place books in their 
historical setting as well as to learn something of the 
influences that shaped them and of the effect that they in 
turn had on life and thought. It tells only of those 
authors of whom enough can be said to be interesting, 
and most fully of those whose works are most widely read. 

3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
By Henry Cecil Wyld 

For this new (third) edition, which includes a biblio- 
graphy of recent books and lists of texts and editions, 
the book has been revised, considerably enlarged, and 
partly rewritten. It should be of great use to students 
of English in the Universities, and to teachers elsewhere 
who desire to know the results of recent research. 


10s. 6d. net. 
MORE 
WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


By Ernest Weekly 
This sequel to“ Words, Ancient and Modern,” is devoted 
to'compound words with curious histories. It attempts to 
kill some of the superstitions which still find their way 
into print as explanations of beef-eater, fox-glove, etc. 
Ss. net. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 


A Guide to Literary Appreciation and Expression 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and R. B. Latimer, M.A. 


A Course intended for the use of those who are preparing 
for Matriculation and the School-Leaving Examinations. 
The questions included at the end of each chapter are 
drawn from a mass of material which has accumulated 
during many vears of examining. 

Third (Revised) Impression. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 
A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 
language. Sixth Impression. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. Third Impression. 1s. 9d. 


AD VITAM 


Papers of a Headmistress 
By M. Bentinck Smith 


Headmistress of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, 
1907-1921 With a Memoir of the Author, and Portrait. 
“It is a good thing that some of the sound a a 
ments she made on education should be preserved. . . 
Miss Smith had high, but not impossible, ideals,” says 
the Daily Express. 6s. net 


W. 1 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


As already reported in the Press, the new Education Bill 
(referred to in these columns in the autumn) 
has not only been defeated, but has also given 
rise to an acute political crisis. We are not 
here concerned with the party cross-currents, but we are naturally 
interested in the professional comment, and quote two editorials 
(very much abridged) from opposing camps. The Leipziger 
Lehrerzeitung (organ of the Leipzig Teachers’ Union) writes: 
“ Ingloriously as it began, the Education Bill has now made an 
end... . The offspring of political compromise, this ‘logical 
monster ’ is dead. . . . We need not again insist on its opposi- 
tion to educational progress, for in recent months we have 
revealed the innermost thoughts of its authors. . . . Their 
insincerity, obvious from the first, has been made clearer by 
public discussion. . . . The failure of this attack on the ele- 
mentary school is due not so much to the unyielding attitude of 
the People’s Party, as to the extravagant claims of the 
Nationalists, who made compromise impossible. . . . The 
attempt to make Germany in its cultural development a Roman 
province has been defeated. . . . The battle waged in countless 
meetings and articles has not been in vain. It has, moreover, 
aroused public opinion, and even if all the leaders of German 
intellectual life have not fully realized the insult to the educational 
ideal and the brutal refusal of physical and mental development, 
one thing at least must be clear to them and to millions of parents 
besides—the threat, namely, to scientific freedom and tolerance 
in the basic domain of popular education. Parents will also 
have realized that their so-called ‘ privileges ’ were really covert 
attacks on their liberty and on the State protection of their 
children from clerical and political parties. . . . But the struggle 
will not cease. Already from the defeated parties are trumpet- 
calls to a new battle. The Centre, with its financial resources and 
powerful allies, will not easily renounce an objective towards 
which Rome and the churches are constantly urging it. . . . For 
the moment the Bill is dead. But in a few weeks there will be 
a new Reichstag and a new Bill. The lots are being cast anew. 
As citizens we are again face to face with a critical hour. The 
fate of education is in our hands.” The Deutsche Lehrevzeitung 
(organ of the Evangelical Teachers’ Unions) writes: ‘ After 
long and exciting discussion in the Education Committee of the 
Reichstag, that has happened which many desired but many 
feared. . . . Our own attitude to the Bill was made plain from 
the beginning. We characterized it as a suitable basis for dis- 
cussion, expressed approval of its fundamental principles, asked 
for the removal of certain defects, and in this sense desired and 
strove to make it law. . . . It has now been wrecked by internal 
dissension. Having, in the name of so-called liberalism, made 
certain demands with which the other government parties could 
not comply, the People’s Party forsook the Coalition, and in 
alliance. with Democrats, Socialists, and Communists, inflicted 
on their former allies a decisive defeat.” 


Two Voices. 


UNITED STATES 


Our namesake, the Boston Journal of Education, devotes two 
| special issues (March 12 and 1g) to a report 
of the fifty-eighth annual Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association recently held in Boston. The Association 
boasts of nearly 200,000 members, and claims to be “‘ the greatest 
in the world.’’ The historic New England city was thronged for 
a whole week; the Journal alone entertained more than 3,000 
to tea; and for the closing session (at which a life-membership 
of the Association was presented to the mother of Lindbergh in 
his presence) there were more than 60,000 applications for only 
6,000 seats. After an immense number of addresses and dis- 
cussions the conclusions unanimously reached were summed up 
in twelve resolutions. Among the passages dealing with points 
of most general interest we note the following. From Resolu- 
tion 1: “ We hold that economy and efficiency demand that the 
activities of the Federal Government dealing with education be 
consolidated in a Department of Education under the leadership 
of a secretary with a seat in the President’s Cabinet. . . . We 
therefore urge the Congress to pass the Bill now before it, which 
embodies the programme this association has consistently 
advocated.” From 2: “The evidence taken as a whole does 
not justify the conclusion that the young people of to-day, or 
that the people generally, are worse than in any previous period 
of our national history. On the contrary there is abundant 
reason to believe that in the total there is a marked improvement. 


A Boston 
Tea-party. 


The public schools as well as the private are not indifferent to 
the formation of character as fundamental to all else. . . . It is 
undoubtedly safe to say that the typical school situation from 
the moral point of view is decidedly above life at large in its 
standards of ethics and personal conduct. ... But there is 
vast room for improvement. And we should emphasize the 
fundamental importance of the problem of right living to the 
extent that every teacher should be conscious of it as a primary 
objective in teaching.” From 3: “ Education, conceived of as an 
investment in life itself, justifies substantial expenditure. But 
every proposed expansion of educational facilities should be 
carefully studied. Extravagance is inexcusable. We should 
continually weigh the results, so far as we can define them, 
against the costs, and as individuals and as a profession we 
should not lack the courage to take our place in the front ranks 
of the battle for better educational opportunities for all people.” 
And lastly, from 7: “ Strong temptation has arisen in many 
quarters to exploit the schools for purposes entirely foreign to 
their true function. . . . The administration of schools upon 
the basis of sound and scientifically established principles should 
be safeguarded by statute against assault by any agencies which 
aim to utilize the machinery of the schools for purposes other 
than those of education.”’ 


The March number of Child Study (the organ of the Child 
Study Association of America) may be 
described as a theme with variations— 
“Parent and School: a Partnership,” the 
former; the latter, ‘‘ The Public School and the Parent ’’ (by 
Carleton Washburne, of Winnetka), “ Parents in Class Com- 
munities ” (an Austrian experiment), ‘‘ Parents and Teachers,” 
“ Parenthood and the Nursery School,” “ Parents’ Questions,” 
and ‘‘ College Courses in Parental Education.” The opening 
paragraph of an editorial sets the key: “ The child's reaction to 
his world, his adjustment to situations which confront him, the 
degree of satisfaction which he derives from his activities—in 
short, his whole behaviour—is determined and shaped by all the 
forces which play upon him. Unless these forces are in harmony 
with one another, they serve only to confuse. Home, school, 
church, and playground constitute the most important of these, 
the greatest burden falling inevitably upon the home, the influence 
of which is constant and inevitable, though often not apparent. 
To achieve that harmony which the child so much needs, there 
must be a common purpose and a common understanding 
between these important influences. We look forward to the 
time when all schools will consider the understanding and active 
co-operation of the parents essential to the success of their 
educational programme, and when every parent will be willing 
and eager to accept some responsibility in the school.” The 
April number deals with “ Music in the Life of the Child.”’ 
Address : 509 West 121st Street, New York. 


A Great Theme. 


Among the public lectures arranged by UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Lonpon, for the present term are a course on Henrik Ibsen on 
May 10, 15, and 17 by Prof. Halvdan Koht, of Oslo, and three 
lectures by Prof. Max Bodenstein, of Berlin, on chemical kinetics, 
on May 31, June 1 and 4. Prof. C. Spearman is to deliver a 
lecture on “ The Psychologist in the School ” on June 1. Lectures 
on Rossetti will be delivered on May 10 and 14 by Mr. Charles 
Aitken, Director of the National Gallery, Millbank, and by 
Dr. E. A. Baker. 

k k * 

To celebrate Goodwill Day, the actual date of which is May 18, 
the anniversary of the meeting of the first Hague Convention 
in 188g—the children of the Open-Air Home School, Brackenhill, 
Hartfield, Sussex, are giving a special show of dances of different 
nations on June 2. Entrance is by invitation, and a collection 
is to be taken for the bursary fund, so that children of less 
fortunate circumstances than the average may share in the 
benefits of Brackenhill. The Secretary of the School is Miss 
M. C. Robertson, from whom tickets may be obtained. 

k s * 


Animals’ Welfare Week in this country takes place this year 
in the week beginning May 6. Demonstrations are being made 
in many districts to call attention to all the various aspects of 
the movement for animals’ protection. Arrangements in 
London include a conference at the Caxton Hall at 8 p.m. on 
THURSDAY, May 10, on “ Trapping and the Wearing of Furs,” 
to which all imterested are cordially invited. Notification of 
other events in the centre of London can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, N.C.A.W., 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


~ 
~ 
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FOR THE NEW TERM 


CAF DCN DCN OG WN O 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION can supply, very 
promptly, whatever may be required for the New Term. In every Department 
there are very large and comprehensive Stocks available for immediate 
dispatch. Among the many classes of goods may be mentioned : 


Exercise Books and Papers. Drawing Books and Papers 
Science Books. Nature Note Books. Music Books 
Loose Leaf Devices. Registers. Mark Books 
Scholars’ Desks. Teachers’ Desks. Cupboards 
Tables. Chairs. Easels. - Blackboards 
Text-Books. Reward Books. Library Books 
Mathematical Instruments. Chalk. Pencils. Pens 


Panama Hats. Blagers. Caps. Ties. Badges 


Kindergarten and Handwork Materials 


OOP 


Catalogues of all Departments are published, and will be gladly sent 
to Principals on request. 
SWOT OCW DCW DEW D 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Varia 


The Manchester University Press will publish on May 8, 
Vols. II and IV of Prof. Tout’s large and important work entitled 
Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England.” 

+ * + 


Messrs. Griffiths, Powell, and Smith, who claim to be the oldest 
established firm of Educational Agents, have taken new premises 
at 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. This well-known firm 
has been in business for nearly a hundred years. 

* * + 


Through a clerical error, Mr. C. G. Beasley’s lectureship was 
wrongly described in Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co’s advertise- 
ment last month. Mr. C. G. Beasley, B.A., is of course lecturer 
in geography at University College, Nottingham. 

+ * = 

The recent prominence of China in the political world has led 
to many comments on the effect of western education on the 
oriental mind. Those interested in the subject should read the 
article on CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY contributed by Dr. Chang 
Hsin-Hai to the April issue of the Hibbert Journal. 

* a * 


An illustrated lecture on the EMPIRE will be given by Dr. 
J. M. Rendall, late headmaster of Winchester, on May 1o, at 
5.30 p.m., in the Imperial Institute Cinema, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7. Admission is free by ticket, to be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

* * 


* 


The “ Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations,” held at University College, London, 
January, 1928, has now been published by the Conference 
Committee. Copies may be obtained from the Conference 


Secretary, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, price 4s. 6d., including. 


postage. 
* + * 

The Duke and Duchess of York have promised to attend a 
Conversazione at East London College (University of London), 
of which the King is Patron, to celebrate its coming of age as 
a University College. The Celebration takes place on the evening 


of May 15. During the evening the College Dramatic Society 
is to present in the College Theatre “ Bluebeard,” a one-act play 
by George Colman the Younger, which has not been produced 
for over a hundred years. 

+ s k 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-25 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2, are offering fifteen prizes for the best answers 
to the question: ‘‘ How can a knowledge of literature assist 
in commercial life?” The competition will close at noon on 
May 28. Details may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Foyle, Ltd. 

* * * 

The BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES announces 
two new courses of lectures for the summer term: “Mind in 
Nature,” by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, and ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Religion,” by Prof. C. C. J. Webb. Details may be obtained 
from the Director, British Institute of Philosophical Studies, 
88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


+ * + 


The next examination of candidates for admission to the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors will be held 
on May 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1928, in London, Manchester, Cardiff, 
Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
and Durban. Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations 
to qualify as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms 
and conditions as men. Particulars and forms are obtainable 
at the office of the Society, 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 


* * * 


The public lectures announced by K1NG’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 
for the Easter term include a course on geographical knowledge 
of the early Renaissance period as illustrated by contemporary 
maps (June 11, 13, 18, 20), and single lectures on problems of 
ancient geography (May 10), and on plant diseases (May 2). 
The Rossetti centenary will be celebrated on May ro by two 
addresses on Rossetti as artist and as poet, while Goya centenary 
lectures will be delivered by Sefior Don F. J. Sanchez Canton on 
May 15, 17, 22, and 24. 


OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 


Syllabus of Religious Instruction 


FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS 
Is. 6d. net 


A Sym 
of Lan 


Commentaries for Schools 
For 1929 Local Examinations— 
*St. Luke (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 3s. net. 
*The Acts (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 4s. net. 
II Samuel (R.V.). Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. 
WADE. 3s. net. 
*AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSIONS. 


and lead u 
tures. is. 6d. net. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Theory of Continental Drift 


sium on the origin and movement 
Masses both Inter-Continental and 
Intra-Continental, as proposed by ALFRED 
WEGENER. 15s. net. 


A Series of Elementary Exercises upon 
Geological Maps 
By JOHN I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. 
To enable the student of Physical Geography or 
Geology to understand the elementary principles 
to more difficult maps and struc- 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Notes on Common Rocks 6d. net. 
Notes on some Economic Minerals and 
Rocks 6d. net 


By Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP, 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography. 


These Brochures are descriptive of 


30 specimens of Common Rocks 
30 specimens of Economic Minerals and 


Rocks 
In the Press. Obtainable of Murby’s Geological Supplies Dept. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, 


COLWYN BAY 


“TBE Council of Penrhos College 


have appointed Miss E. Wainwright tosuccced 
Miss Hovey as Principal in September next. Miss 
Wainwright was educated at the North London 
Collegiate School, Bedford High School, and Bedford 
College, London. She holds the M.A. degree of the 
University of London, and has been an Assistant 


THE EDUCATION GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1 


Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Education 
Guild of Great Britain and Ireland will be held at the Guild premises, 9 Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 1, on WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1928, at 6 p.m., for the transaction of 
the following business: 

1. Minutes of the Meeting held on January 27, 1928, and of the Adjourned Meeting 
held on February 24, 1928. 

2. Statement with regard to replies received in response to the Questionnaire. 

3. Consideration of a circular issued to Members. 


L. PREECE, Hon. Secretary. 


Examiner to the University. She was a Lecturer at 
Southlands College for some years, and is at present 
Headmistress of the Jersey Ladies’ College. 

Miss Hovey is retiring after thirty-three years as 
Lady Principal. She has, needless to say, during 
this long period, won the regard and affection of those 
who have been brought under her influence. 

As Provost she hopes still to take a deep interest 
in the welfare of the school which she has raised to 
its present high standing and importance. The Old 
Girls’ Association, of which there are some hundreda 
of members, will be her special care. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


PPLICATIONS are invited from 


women with good teaching experience and 
qualified in History, for a Lectureship in Education, 
Grade II, salary £400 per annum. A candidate 
sufficiently well qualified would be offered the oppor- 
tunity of giving a certain amount of instruction in 
the History Department cf the University. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than June 4. 


8. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 
Blackheath, 8.E. 3 


Principal: The Rev. A. R. BROWNE-WILEINSON, 
M.A., M.C. 


Next session begins October 2, 1928, Courses for 
teachers of Religion, Sunday School Organizers, 
Parochial workers among children, Overseas Mission- 
aries, Bishops’ Messengers, Divinity Mistresses in 
Private and Secondary Schools. Students are pre- 
pared for the S. Christopher's College Certificate. 
Graduates may take the Cambridge Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. For particulars and form of application, apply 
to the SECRETARY. 
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THE Nature Book of the Season for Boys and Girls 
Ideal as Gift Book or Prize 


THE BABY BIRD ts PROBLEMS 


W. BICKERTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 


Essentially a Book for THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, and THE NATURE LOVER’S LIBRARY. Every Teacher of 


Nature Study should possess a copy. 


from the author’s own photographs. 


Ninety-six Illustrations all prepared 


Price 10s. 6d. Net 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY 


(1) “The Daily Telegraph” 


“ Here is a book of real beauty—beauty of form, of 
instinct, and of inspiration. Simply but very grace- 
fully written. The entire volume is crammed with 
fascinating lore which will render it a treasure to the 
young naturalist.” 


(2) “The Camera’”’ 


“ The author is in love with his subject and is master 
of his task. . . . The book is richly illustrated ; the 
photographs are most interesting and educating.” 


(3) “Great Thoughts” 


“ Though Mr. Bickerton writes primarily for young 


people, his pages will give undoubted joy to many older 


folk. . . . We must leave this fascinating book with 
our warm approval and our hearty commendation.” 


(4) “Herts Advertiser and 
St. Albans Times” 


“ Mr. Bickerton has been a life-long bird-lover and for 
twenty years the bird-historian of the Herts Natural 
History Society and Field Club. By the writing of this 
delightful book he has done a valuable service to 
students of natural science, and has added still further 
to his laurels as one of the best-informed ornithologists 
of his day.” 


36 ESSEX STREET 


(5) “The Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher’s Chronicle” 


“The author's style has the simple and accurate 
touch of the Selborne sage—a style which every 
youthful reader will easily follow and enjoy. Older 
pupils in any grade of school could have no better 
introduction than this to the study of bird life.” 


(6) “The Teachers World” 


“ The whole book is fascinating and not least so the 
96 reproductions of the author’s own photographs. 
These are a beautiful and integral part of the volume. 
Fine as they are they can only be fully appreciated 
when they are examined one by one as the book is | 
read.” 


(7) “The Link” 


“ He who has read and loved Izaak Walton and Gilbert 
White has in this book another chance of ‘ communing 
with Nature.’ .. . Here are joy and interest for all. 
A book to buy and treasure. The plates are a sheer 
delight.” 


(8)““The Journal of Education” 


“ The thanks of all bird-lovers, and especially of those 
who are confronted with the problems that arise in 
connexion with School Natural History Societies, are 
due to the author of this charmingly written and 
exquisitely illustrated work. We most cordially 
commend it as the outcome of some twenty years’ 
close observation by one who ponders on the bio- 
logical significance of what he sees.” 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner in the April Competition is ‘‘ Montélimar,” 
promixe accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” 


The first place in the March Competition was gained by 
Mr. Francis G. Berthoud, 4 Boulevard des Tranchées, 
Geneva, Switzerland, a prize-winner within the last twelve- 
month; our prize of two guineas therefore passes to Mr. 
E. Mousel, Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn. 


We classify the sixty-nine versions received as follows: 


Class I.—Monté¢limar, Blackheath, Superannuated, J. E. M., 
Als ob, Eutychus, Tawe, Lacy, Nil desperandum, 
G. C. M., Barnum, Attente, Copt, Esse quam 
videri, Beetle, Chardonne, E. V. B., Auburn, 
Esther, Nemo, W. S. B., Emil Jay, Fidelis, 
Leander, Dane. 

Class II.—Trina, Garnet, Hippeus, Remembrance, Cadwal, 
Bésigue, Cobden, Eureka, Cunctatrix, N. K.G., 
Gurkha, Woodlea, Holly, Hope Surrey, Torque- 
mada, S. J. B., Irene, Agricola, Fortunio, 
A. H. B., Nil desperandum (Mitcham), R. A. D., 
Cormac, A. K. M. 

Class III.—Kininvie, Bellum, Nunkun, A. J. Lindum, 
Nautilus, M. M., Yendu, F. H. D., Jam Satis, 
E. O. C, S. L. C., Asphodel, Poilu, Trèfle, 
Krampus, Bodley, Hibernia, Kim, L. M. P. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ DE LA PRÉSIDENCE À LA PRISON ” 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


Un prisonnier me disait un jour: Ne désespérez jamais, car 
demain vaut toujours mieux qu’aujourd’hui. Si la vie est dure 
a présent, les épreuves plus pénibles encore qui nous attendent 
seront moins douloureuses 4 celui qui s’est déja habitué a la 
souffrance. Si les mauvais jours se prolongent, de tout votre 
être vous aspirez à la mort, et cette fin de tout, qu’on a coutume 
de considérer comme la menace plus redoutable, deviendra la 
plus désirable des délivrances. Si quelque période de malheurs 


est suivie d'une amélioration de votre sort, si légère soit-elle 
ce soulagement vous apportcra un véritable sentiment de 
bonheur. Oui, demain, toujours, vaut mieux qu'aujourd'hui ! 


Pour des hommes d'action, prêts a la lutte, ceci est évidem- 
ment un raisonnement servile, une force aveugle qui guide, sur la 
route de la vie, l'esclave sans volonté et sans ambition, dominé 
par le destin. Pour le Russe, dans les terribles conditions d’exist- 
ence auxquelles il a été soumis par les systemes de gouvernement 
qui se sont succédé, cette mentalité d’esclave, si paradoxale que 
la chose puisse sembler, a été comme un évangile sauveur. 


Si vous demandez a un paysan: Avez-vous le temps de 
rentrer votre foin avant l'orage ? Avos, répond-il. 


Il y a dans ce mot plus que dans le “ peut-être ” par lequel 
nous serions tentés de la traduire. Avos implique l'idée de quelque 
chose de fatal, chargé d'un profond et presque terrible mystère, 
quelque Destinée redoutable, quelque Karma vengeur. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“ MONTÉLIMAR ” 

A prisoner once said to me: ‘‘ Never despair, for to-morrow 
is always better than to-day. If life is hard now, the still more 
painful ordeals which await us will be less grievous to a man 
who has already inured himself to suffering. If bad davs continue, 
you will yearn with your whole being for death, and this anni- 
hilation, which one usually regards as the most dreadful of 
calamities, will become the most welcome deliverance. If some 
spell of misfortune is followed by an improvement in your lot, 
however slight it may be, this relief will bring you a genuine 
feeling of happiness. Yes; to-morrow is always better than 
to-day ! ” 

To men of action, ready for the frav, such ratiocination is 
obviously slavish, a blind power which leads bondmen along 
the road of life—bondmen without will-power, destitute of 
ambition and governed by Fate. To a Russian, however, in the 
terrible conditions of life to which he has been subjected by a 
series of governmental systems, this slave mentality, paradoxical 
though the statement may appear, has been like a saving gospel. 

(Continued on page 342) 


ss. One of the best aids obtainable for boys who intend adopting -scc..cccsesccsescces 


Just Published 


SCHOOL RESEARCHES IN HEAT 
By C. W. KNIGHT, B.Sc. 


Ensures such grasp of scientific fact and idea as is to-day of vaiue to 
every young citizen. It consists of a series of exercises written on novel 
lines, involving simple experiments, and contains directions leading to 
successful investigation and explanation, which supply inducement to 
and practice in thinking, in a feld in which emotional factors are least 
liable to interfere with intellectual integrity. 

Pupil’s Book : Crown 8vo, 100 pages, limp cloth, 18. 3d. 

Teachers’ Book : Crown 8vo., 80 pages, limp cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. Witurams, M.A., F. Apams, and S. H. McGrapy, M.A. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

I. 1066-1485. Part III. 1688-1815 

Part IV. 1815-1914 

Original, scientifically-arranged Exercises constituting a medium through 
which the essential facts governing events and movemeuts in history can 
be ascertained. Each page contains a chart or diagram for completion 
by the pupil on the page itself, and, in addition, a number of supple- 
mentary exercises. 

Each Crown Quarto (7}in. x 10in.), consisting of 32 to 40 pages, 
printed on drawing paper and bound in manilla covers. Price 10d. per part. 


Philips’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
By RAMSAY MUIR 


New (Tenth) Edition, re-arranged and greatly enlarged, of the New 
School Atlas of Modern History. With a completely new series of 145 
coloured maps dealing with Ancient and Classical History, and a new 
Introduction and Index. Size, demy 4to 
(Qin. x 11 in.). Cloth boards. 5s. 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


MACHINERY OF 
BUSINESS 


An Introduction to Commercial Methods 
By ALFRED G. BARRALET 


An absorbing narrative of the progress of two young men 
who start as general merchants in circumstances which 
enable the reader to study business situations and relations 
as they arise in everyday life. 


Provides an exccllent basis fora business training course, since it 
obviates the necessity of first studying a number of ‘‘heavy”’ 
books, and attracts where bald technicalities would repel. Just the 
book for Commercial Classes. 240 pages. Crown 8vo. (5 xX 7}in.) 


Limp Cloth 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, gilt 8s. 6d. 


“ It is just the sort of book which will engage the interest of boys, and 
give them an instructed and happy view of the business world in which 
many of them will be entering. Written in an attractive style, it is 
instructive in itself, and will stimulate hoys to further study in many 
of the more technical subjects to which this book directs their notice.” 


Rev. H. COSTLEY-WHITE, D.D., 
sa Headmaster of Westminster School 


“ One of the most interesting developments is the number of men from 
Oxford and Cambridge who now take up business, and I should imagine 
that such a book as Mr. Barralet’s, which explains in so clear and inter- 
esting a way the methods of Commerce, is likely to prove interesting and 
attractive to many boys in the Public Schools.” 


F. S. YOUNG, Esq., 


Headmaster of Bishop's Stortford 
College. 


‘Holiday Sunshine’ 


A SUMMER VISIT 
to ECYPT by 


PeO 


iS a pleasant experience 


i They little know Egypt. the gate- 
: way of fhe East who visit it 
only in Winter ` 


;: REDUCED RETURN FARES 
Mid June—Mid September 
- London-Port Said: from £28 


ait WRITE FOR PROGRAMME 


eee name (EGYPT) 
(F. H. Grosvenor, Manage 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, RONSON, S.W. 1 
Lelephone : am u9yu 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Free on application to 
CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


- A Whole World of 


Id @ A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
. looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
2 superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


wi Cececcccccosoooocoocooooooooocooooooce! 


f shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 

3 self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 

5 inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 

S on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 

Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 

5 free if you mention The Journal of Education. : 

“ $ 
$ 
; 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


History 


THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 
By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., History Master at the : 
Perse School. Based on personal and successful experi- 
ment, it is a definite and thought-provoking contribution 
to the aims and methods of history teaching. With 
an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Cloth boards. 3S. 6d. net. (In the Press. ) 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 


A Brief History of the World 
By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 3s. 


i = So piece of work, to be accorded the highest praise.” 


Scholarship in Geography 


Dr. Martonne’s 


SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., 


F.R.G.S., Master at Harrow School. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
“ Will certainly make a wide appeal as signifying a new move- 
ment in the teaching of geography.”—Discovery. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
: By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 


: Third Impression. 5s. 6d. 


‘ Here is new matter, scientifically used with clear, bold method.” 
— Schoolmaster. 


English 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRECIS AN D : 


GENERAL ENGLISH 
By H. R. HARRIES, M.A., Senior English Master, 


Richmond County School. 2s. 6d. 
“ We do not remember having seen so much value on the 
teaching of English compressed into so small a space.""—Educa- 
tion Outlook, 
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Science 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


A Study of the Action of the Sense Organs 
By E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“ A contribution to psychology of the greatest value.’’"—Times, 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 


School. With diagrams, suggestions for experiments, 
and questions covering the whole field of examination 
syllabuses. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ The best book for matriculation students yet published." — 

London Teacher. 

“ In all departments the book is good.’’"—Technical Journal. 


3 a eG Sanon sivamacdedabapcnatyne anes 
A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE OLD : 
TESTAMENT 


By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of 


Alleyn’s School. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Those who are engaged in teaching the Oid Testament cannot 
do better than take this little handbook and use its wealth 
of Scholarship and its suggestiveness in method of study as the 
basis of their own exploration.” —A.M.A. 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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If you say to a countryman: “ Have you time to get your 
hay in before the storm comes ? ” “ Avos,” he will reply. 

In that word there is more than the “ Perhaps,” by which 
we should be tempted to translate it. Avos implies the idea 
of something preordained and enshrouded in a deep and almost 
terrible mystery, some dreadful Destiny or avenging Karma. 


Class I can almost be considered an Honours Class, so 
near the prize did they all come. As “ Blackheath ” 
suggests, the passage was sufficiently straightforward to 
constitute an exercise in producing the best English 
equivalent, and the first five competitors ran each other 
very close. The passage was chosen of set purpose; if we 
only give very difficult extracts, we are in danger of quench- 
ing all smoking flax by limiting entries to those of an 
Honours standard. But, as all competitors are fluent in 
English, we expect a very high standard when the actual 
translation is easier than usual. Here we must mention 
“ Krampus,’’ who manages to compete worthily in a 
language not his own. 


The gradual descent through Class I is due to such tiny 
points, of which the following are a few: “Copt” turns 
a phrase awkwardly—a release most devoutly to be wished. 
Perhaps it was an unintentional omission of the preposition, 
but we can only judge by what is put before us. We do, 
however, greatly admire other phrases of ‘‘ Copt’s,’’ such 
as—which men's fancy is wont to invest with threatening 
terrors ; a thrall devoid of will and ambition, the pawn of 
fate, and several other happy renderings. “Esse quam 
videri ” says you clamour for death, but aspirer does not 
imply sound. ‘“ Beetle” says a slave lacking will and 
ambition, over-ridden by Destiny ; where there is neither 
will nor ambition there is surely nothing to over-ride. 
‘‘ Chardonne’s ” tiny slip was to beg the question of presque 
terrible mystère by simply omitting presque, thus, pregnant 
with a deep and dreadful mystery. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 
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These small slips are self-evident, but competitors have 
found other points of difficulty, which we shall try to 
explain. 

“ Dane,” “ Irene,” ‘‘ Nil desperandum (Mitcham),’’ and 
“ F. H. D.” were not careful to preserve the nous and vous 
in the prisoner’s remarks, but they were worth preserving. 
To make his speech appear impersonal and abstract was 
to lose sight of the fact that the speaker was a prisoner, 
therefore speaking in a prison where life was hard to him 
and his hearer personally. 


‘‘ Hippeus ” asked whether there was any significance 
in the imperfect tense—me disait un jour. This tense is 
more suitable than the past definite since the words con- 
stitute a long speech. ‘‘ Cunctatrix,’”’ with one day a 
prisoner was saying, and “ W. S. B.’’—was one day saying 
—also noticed this and tried to give it value, but the result 
in English is not happy. “ Irene ’’ was careless over this, 
and used the expression fold me one day. ‘‘S.L. C.” renders 
un jour as once ; there was no point in this change when 
one day is so usual in English. 


We should have liked to see ‘‘ Garnet ’’ higher up because 
several expressions in his very unequal version were so 
felicitous ; we quote man's supreme dread for menace la 
plus redoutable. But another phrase volitionless, ambitionless 
we found too far-fetched for the very direct style of the 
original. We preferred Characterless and unambitious slave 
who is swayed by Destiny (‘' Agricola’’), and passive, un- 
ambitious, and fate-ridden slave (‘‘ Bésigue ’’). 

“ Kininvie ” took a lower place than his attainments 
warrant. A few more minutes over his English would 
have been well spent ; for instance presque terrible mystère, 
almost frightful mystery. In this respect we greatly commend 
“ F.H.D.’s ” profound and almost terrifying sense of mystery, 
and “ Nemo's ” tinged with terror. 

(Continued on page 344) 


Geography 
Air Route Map of the World 


(Size 69 by 45 in., in full colours). 35s. on cloth 
and rollers, varnished ; 38s. dissected in case 
or folded book form. 


Effective Classroom Atlas of South America 


30s. for set of three maps (45 in. by 35 in.) in 
strong case with handbook. Single maps, 
10s. 6d. each “ folder ” form. 


No. 1. Relief and Communications (with Political 
Divisions). 

No.2. Rainfall and Temperature. 

No.3. Industry and Vegetation. 


The World on Comparative Projections 

A new politically coloured Wall Map on Van 
der Grinten’s projection, with smaller maps on 
other projections. Size, 52 by 44in. Price 14s. 
C.R.V. or “ folder.” 


Human Environment and Progress 
(A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY). 
By W. R. Kermack, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo. With 52 maps. Price 4s. 


W & ASK QHN STON 


232 pP. 
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EDINA WORKS, EASTER RD., EDINBURGH 
Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SmITu, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILES WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.) 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLeman, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstufis, 
and Fuels (Prof. JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Course.) (J. A. Bowir, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


(Post - Graduate 
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LS 
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AND TUTORS 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the 1928 
issue should apply without delay. 


The Sections include Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Schools, 
Tutors, Girls’ Schools, Domestic Economy Colleges, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Piser 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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“ Bellum ” and “ Kim ” were careless over Si les mauvais 
jours se prolongent, thus If the evil days lengthen (“ Bellum ’’); 
If hard times grow longer (‘‘ Kim ”). The latter also trans- 
lated Avos as D.V. and so lost the point of the author’s 


explanation ; he also calls his slave unwilling. 


A few translators jibbed at évangile sauveur, gospel 
saviour (" L. M. P. ”); evangelical saviour (‘‘ A. K. M.”’) ; 
and ‘“‘Cormac’”’ got his confused with Karma vengeur 
thus évangile vengeur. 

We wish we had space to quote ‘“‘ Leander’s ” beautiful 
paraphrase ; and the versions of “ Copt,” “ N. K. G.” and 
“ A. K. M.” would also have taken good places in a para- 
phrase competition. s 


We received several nice letters, and thank “‘ Esse quam 
videri ” for letting us see a large and interesting photograph 
of the heads the size of a fist. 


Several points were raised about the last Spanish passage. 
We will take each item: first, we are sorry we omitted 
“* Remembrance ” as one of the competitors who rightly 
gave with a certain decoction. 


Los pueblos que llaman de Pasao presents no difficulty 
to those with a living knowledge of Spanish ; the idiomatic 
Santiago de Chile, Paris de Francia, and even Córdoba de 
Andalucia will readily occur to their minds. Therefore 
Pasao means the district in which the villages were 
situated. 

The contezuelas was a little more difficult, but several of 
our learned competitors have found the word in dictionaries. 
As we said before, they might have been seeds used as 
beads, but this is not stated. 

We must add that we really do think the passage, though 
slightly archaic, quite easy. We can only think that readers 
who did not find it so must have an academic rather than 
a living knowledge of the language. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Tristan Klingsor : 


L‘Eau DRUE 


Quand la barbe au menton naft à peine, 

La vie est si belle 

Qu’elle paraît route sans fin à perdre haleine, 
Bordée de roses et d’ombelles. 


Quand la barbe au menton pointe, l’on peut muser 
De Paris à Gênes, de Tours a Pise ; 

L’heure n’est rien et l’on méprise 

Plus d’un coeur sincére et d’un baiser. 


Mais quand la barbe au menton grisonne 
Et que la ride plisse nez et mains, 

I] n’est personne ` 

Qui ne trouve trop court le chemin. 


Alors on s’échauffe le coeur de vin, 
Mais non plus d’amour et d’eau drue, 
Et l’on regrette en vain 

L'heure a jamais perdu. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 347, must reach the office by the first post 
on May 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 


of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


(Continued on page 346) 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 


School Theodolite 


This popular instrument 
certain details, and now 
gives better value than ever. 


Prices : 
With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“ It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.”'—The Journal of Education. 


“ The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 


“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
— Education. 


Sent on approval to any 


teacher in Great Britain 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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Animal Stories 


FIFTY FABLES FROM 
LA FONTAINE 


By RADCLIFFE CARTER 
Of all booksellers, 5s. net 


‘So unstilted,’ says The Times Educational Supplement, ‘that any 
reader who knows his fables less well than they were known, for 
instance, in Madame de Sévigné’s and Madame de la Fayette’s 
drawing-rooms might be excused for thinking them free translations.’ 


“A pleasant selection.’ — Yorkshire Post. 


‘Keeps commendably close to the original’ —The Journal of 
Education. 


‘This can be thoroughly recommended as a little gift-book.’ 
—Schoolmaster. 


‘It forms an excellent introduction to the original.’—Bristol Times. 


*We hope Mr. Carter will do some more.’— Notes and Queries. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 


in Verse 
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George A Llen & Unwin Ltd 


English History in Forms 
of Essays 


By D. C. COUSINS, M.A. 12s. 6d. 


‘ Every page is a masterly specimen of orderly sary No university 
student reading in history can afford to be without this guide.’’—Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


A History of Great Britain 


By HOWARD ROBINSON, Ph.D. With Maps. 18s. 


‘It is ajpleasure to com? across such a scholarly manual. . The style 


is simple and terse.'’"—M anchester Guardian, 


The Trial of the Templars 


By E. J. MARTIN. 
A sound and readabie piece of research. 


A Modern English Grammar 


On Historical Principles. 


By Prof. OTTO JESPERSEN, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
3 vols. 14s. each. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 


Subjects : 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Out-door and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full Particulars on application 


NEW EDITIONS 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1928 
Official book of Head Masters’ Conference. 10s. 6d. net 
HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION, 1928-9 
Now includes Scotland and Wales. 
NEW PLAYS 


3s. 6d. net 


WAYS AND MEANS, by LAURENCE HousMAN 


Five One-Act Village Plays. 4s. net 
NEW TEXT-BOOK 
A PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY 
J. H. GRIEVE, B.Sc. 2s.6d. net. Approval copies post free 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 
MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


NEW BOOK 
——_—_———Z— 


NOW READY 


NORWEGIAN Ano ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


(MARLBOROUGH’S Series of ENGLISH and FOREIGN COMMERCIAI, CORRESPONDENCE) 
By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A. 


Containing Phrases and Letters, g Phrases, Clos 


ing Phrases, Enquiries relating to Goods, Offers of Goods, Orders and their ar see acs wy 8 Corre- 
spondence. Agencies, Situations, Insurance, Finance, Market Reports, Announcements, Letters ot Introduction, Complaints and Claims. 


erms— 


Norwegian- English, English- Norwegian. Commercial Abbreviations, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Demy 8vo. 


Fawn Cloth, 3s. net. 


Fawn Wrapper, 2s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


DANISH and ENQLISH ; 

ENGLISH FOR HOME and ABROAD 

FRENCH and ENQLISH ne 

GERMAN and ENGLISH .. 

ITALIAN and ENGLISH 

NORWEGIAN and ENGLISH 

PORTUGUESE and ENGLISH .. 

RUSSIAN and ENGLISH (in Russian and ‘Roman ı Characters) . 
SPANISH and ENGLISH .. 


.. By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., and J. H. HELWEG, Cand. Mag. 
.. By W. CHEVOB-MAURICE, A.L.L., London. 
.. By C. LAROCHE, Docteur en Droit. 
`. By N. SADEZKY. 
. By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 
By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A. Cloth 
S MARDEL. 


By S. G. STAFFORD. 
By ANDRÉS J. R. V. GARCÍA. 


3/- 


| Net each. 


Wrapper 
2/- net. 


Sold by all ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. Write for Prospectus of the Language required and Catal ogue No. 30. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD., Publishers, 51 & 52 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 4 
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New Prize Essay Competition 


The Editors hereby offer three prizes—a first, a second, and 
a third, in books to be chosen by the successful competitors 
to the value of {1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue price 
respectively—for the best essays written in English by 
boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition (other competitions at suitable 
intervals may follow) are due on June 11. On the outside 
cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

3. Adeclaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the candidate. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education and School World,” 
3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT.—Quite a lot has been heard recently 
on the subject of artificial sunlight or ultra-violet radiation. 
From the sober scientific journals we learn that radiation of 
various wave-lengths is used in the promotion of chemical action, 
and even that vitamin D, the antirachitic vitamin, has been 
produced by the irradiation of ergosterol. The Jay press has 
been slow to seize on this discovery and its possible significance 
in research on nutrition ; it has been concerned rather with the 
more spectacular side, such as the use of ultra-violet light in 
the treatment of disease. It is now recognized, however, that 
artificial sunlight can have a wide range of usefulness, and an 
article by Mr. L. V. Dodds on the April issue of Science Progress 
shows the extent to which it is being utilized in industry, par- 
ticularly in the United States and Germany. Ultra-violet hght 
is used in three ways: the workers themselves may be irradiated, 
minor diseases and wounds may be treated, or it may play a 
part in manufacturing processes. Irradiation of the workers, 
under competent medical supervision, improves efficiency and 
general health. In engineering works it has been found that 
installation of ultra-violet light apparatus has reduced the 
number of cases of septic poisoning after wounds. Its bacteria- 
destroying powers have been used in sterilizing milk, and it can 
also be employed in analytical work. In fact, ultra-violet light 
has been employed in such a variety of ways that there is grave 
danger of it being regarded as a “ cure-all,” and it is now possible 
to buy small ultra-violet units for use in the home for general 
irradiation of the body. 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 35th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
cara Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
pembrides Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
With Introduction, Exercises, and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 


“The aim of the Cambridge Modern French Series is to make French teaching more intelligent 
and real, and therefore more interesting and effective.’—The Athenacum. 
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Senior Group 
Ce que disent les livres, par Emile Faguet 


Nel? 


Edited by H. N. Aparir, M.A. With 8 portraits. 3s 9d si 
Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant S 
Edited by H. N. P. SLoman, M.A. 38 } 
Manuel de Lecture Expliquée. XIXe Siècle È 
Edited by S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 3s 6d $3 
Théodore de Banville. Gringoire S 
Comédie er un Acte en Prose. Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 48 
Alfred de Vigny. Prose et Poésies 3 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 4s 6d & 
. Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies : 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 3s 6d z 


Middle Group 
Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et Chesterfield, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve 


OLE 


Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 2s 6d 
Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 3s A 
J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et les Routes d’Angleterre au XIVe Siècle 23 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 48 } 
Honoré de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert 
Edited by S. H. Moore, M.A. 38 6d é 
Henri Guerlin. La Touraine er 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. With a frontispiece and a map. 4S S 
René Boylesve. Le Rayon du Soleil, et d’autres contes 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 38 d 
$i 
Junior Group i 
La Maison aux Panonceaux, par Lady Frazer 
With exercises and vocabulary by A. WILSON-GREEN. With a frontispiece. 38 6d ÈS 
Defoe. Premières Aventures de Robinson Crusoé 7 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. With a frontispiece. [Ready shortly 
‘‘Schoolboys . . . must experience a satisfaction in handling a production such as this. ... The E 
6 editing is careful and exhaustive.’—The Educational Times. 7 
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CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY CLASSICS i} 


$ Foolscap 8vo. 


A series of editions of Greek and Latin authors intended for use in preparatory schools and the 
junior forms of secondary schools. 
In accordance with the recommendations of the Classical Association and other bodies the 
volumes contain the following features : 
(1) Vocabularies in all cases, as well as Introduction and Notes. S 
(2) Illustrations, where possible, drawn from authentic sources. sy 
(3) Simplification of the text, where necessary. Lis 
(4) The marking of long vowels in several of the Latin texts. 


GREEK i Ho o% 


Aristophanes. Scenes from the Birds e 
Edited by W. H. OLDAKER, B.A. With 3 illustrations. 2s 6d 2 on 
Euripides. The Cyclops Ñ = 
Edited by D. M. Simmonps, M.A., and R. R. TIMBERLAKE, M.A. With frontispiece. 38 oes 
; Herodotus. Salamis in Easy Attic Greek ie 
ay Edited by G. M. Epwarns, M.A. With 3 illustrations and a map. 2s J Ey 
; Homer. The Odyssey X 3 
Books VI, VII. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. With 7 illustrations. 23 9d a 
Plato. The Apology of Socrates ae 
i Edited by A. M. ADAM. 2s 6d 4 a 
: Plato. Crito nee 
Edited by J. Apam, Litt.D. 2s 9d 
> Thucydides IV, 1-41. Pylus and Sphacteria 
Edited by J. H. E. Crees, D.Lit., and J. C. Worpsworti, B.A. 2s 6d J a 
an Xenophon. Anabasis W 


Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. Books I, IV, and VI. 2s 6d each. Books II and III, 


2s 3d each. Book V, 2s. = 
LATIN = 


TMOG 


sig Caesar. De Bello Gallico me 
s Edited by E. S. SHucKBuRGH, Litt.D. Books I, IV, and VII, 2s 6d each. Books II, III, ae 
V, and VI, 2s 3d each. Book I, text and vocabulary only, 1s 6d. Book T (1-29), 18 9d. ae 
Caesar in Britain and Belgium z 
l. Edited by J. H. SLEEMAN, M.A. With a map and illustrations. 2S = 
dig Cicero. In Catilinam Oratio Prima on 
i Edited by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 2s 3d zy 
Livy. Camillus and other Stories S 
Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s 3d 3 “at 
Livy. Horatius and other Stories 4 
Adapted from Livy. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s. Text and vocabulary only, 1s 6d. 7 ey 
Livy. The Career of Scipio Africanus mie 
Being selections from Livy XXI-XXXVIII. Edited by T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. ay 

With a map. 38 


Livy. The Revolt and Fall of Capua l 
Being selections from Livy XXIII-XXVI. Edited by T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. With 
3 maps. ' 2s od 
Livy. The Story of the Kings of Rome 
Adapted from Livy. Edited by G. M. Epwarns, M.A. 2s 6d. Text and Vocabulary only, 
Is 6d. Exercises, by W. CALDECOTT, M.A. Paper covers. 1s. 


Liviana a 
A Second Year Reader and Writer based on Livy I and II. Edited by E. Purpir, Ph.D. i 
With a map. 25 od i 
Ovid. Phaethon and other Stories a 
Edited by G. M. Epwarps, M.A. 2s 6d z 
Ovid. Selections from the Tristia i 
Edited by H. F. M. Simpson, M.A. 2s 6d 5 
Vergil. Aeneid Fa 
Edited by A. Sincwick, M.A. Books I-XIJ. 2s 3d each $ i 
ao o KO DOS 
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Reviews 


THE NEW “GROVE” 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third Edition. 
Edited by H. C. Cottes. In Five Volumes. (Each 
vol. 30s. net. Macmillan.) 

The fifth volume of the third edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
has now made its appearance; and though it is very 
dificult to summarize the main points of this monu- 
mental work, we will attempt to do so. In his original 
preface, Grove explained that the “Dictionary” was 
intended for the general reader as much as the musician. 
This purpose has to a large extent been fulfilled, for 
“Grove ” is to the amateur, as well as to the professional 
musician, a veritable ‘‘ Inquire Within Upon Everything 
in Music.” 

Even if Grove could have foreseen the wonderful develop- 
ments in wireless communication and the gramophone, we 
doubt whether he could have planned this work with 
more thoroughness. These comparatively new inventions 
serve to carry on his message to “ Everyman ” that music 
has an appeal to all, and to put it popularly, ‘‘ the more 
you know about it the more you like it! ” 

The first volume of Grove’s “ Dictionary ” appeared 
in 1877, and the title-page bore the words ‘‘In Two 
Volumes.” In 1889, the work was enlarged to four volumes, 
and an appendix was added, edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, who was responsible for the second edition, 
which began to appear in 1904. 

The third edition, which is now complete in five volumes, 
has been revised, extended, and brought up to date by 
Mr. H. C. Colles, who as musical critic for the Times has 
had many opportunities of presenting his views on ancient 
as well as on contemporary music. It is only fair to say 
that in editing this remarkable work, he has preserved an 
even balance, and while keeping the outstanding merits of 
the old school, has traced for us the most recent develop- 
ments of an art that is for ever changing. In this work 
he has wisely sought the co-operation of many well-known 
contemporary musicians. 

Before dealing with these, however, we note that Sir 
George Grove’s articles on his favourite composers, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Schubert stand intact in 
the third edition. The article on Schubert will prove of 
special interest in this his centenary year, and is a mine 
of information to those who project a lecture, or a course 
of appreciation talks, on this much-neglected composer. 

Other important articles, notably the biographies of 
Haydn and Mozart, by C. F. Pohl, and those on Form, 
Sonata, and Symphony by Sir Hubert Parry, have been 
retained, and extended. Of the new articles, which vary 
in size from many pages to a few lines of record, these 
have been chosen to make good former omissions in two 
directions ; namely (1) the names of composers, works, 
and musical movements which belong to the twenty years 
since the last edition appeared, and (2) the record of the 
wide research into the music of the past which has been 
going on during the same period. 

Among the new articles we may mention the following : 
Bach, by Prof. Sanford Terry; Debussy, by Dr. Ernest 
Walker ; Elgar, by the Editor; Harmony, by Dr. George 
Dyson; Madrigal, by Prof. E. J. Dent; Orchestration, 
by William Wallace; Organ Playing, by Prof. P. C. 
Buck; and Symphony, by Richard Aldrich. 

Of the illustrations—especially the remarkable collection 
of ancient and modern musical instruments selected by 
the Rev. Canon F. W. Galpin, a distinguished authority 
on the subject—we can only say that they add considerably 
to the attractiveness of this ‘‘ Wonderland of Music.” 
Those in colour are admirably executed, notably a very 
interesting portrait of Mozart, from a painting by an 
unknown artist, in the collection of the late Dr. Karl 
Kupelweiser. The space available in an educational 
journal is insufficient to do justice to this really remarkable 


work. The labours of “ C” must have been tremendous, 
but this edition of “ Grove” of which he is the editor, 
marks him for all time as a sympathetic and erudite 
musician who, in his labours for the chief of the arts, 
has not lost ‘‘ The Common Touch.” From many a book- 
shelf these volumes will in future be taken down to furnish 
much-needed material for lectures, talks, and information 
generally, which will enlighten not only the present, but 
also future generations and enable them to carry on the 
torch of music so wonderfully instituted by “Grove.” 
The house of Macmillan is to be congratulated upon the 
contents and character of these volumes; and British 
people ought to be proud of such craftsmanship and 
editorial capacity. 


v 


THE GREAT WAR 


Lions Led by Donkeys : Showing How Victory in the Great 
War was Achieved by Those Who Made the Fewest 
Mistakes. By P. A. THOMPSON. (16s. net. Werner 
Laurie.) N 

This book, with its curious and strikingly infelicitous 
title, is a history of the Great War as it presented itself to 


a captain in a service corps, that is to say, to one who 


was not a lion. The expression “ lions led by donkeys ” 
is the translation of a German description of the original 
British army which helped to ruin the deep-laid schemes 
of the great general staff for a short and triumphant cam- 
paign in the autumn of 1914—a campaign which would 
terminate in time to allow the victors to celebrate their 
success in Christmas festivities in the dear Fatherland. 
But the Germans said “ asses ” not “ donkeys ” ; and the 
substitution of the latter word for the former utterly spoils 
the phrase. For donkeys are merely silly; it is asses, 
and asses alone, that are thoroughly and ineradicably 
stupid. And the theme of this book is the amazing courage 
and heroic endurance of the British rank and file in both 
the Army and Navy displayed against a background of 
stupidity on the part both of politicians and military 
commanders. 

It is achronicle of the mistakes of those in high places. 
But the mistakes recorded are by no means only those 
of the British leaders. The mistakes of the other Allies are 
also specified and exposed. But above all, the mistakes 
of the Germans are set forth, and it is made clear that they 
lost the war because their mistakes were the most colossal 
of all. According to all human calculation they ought to 
have won the War, and according to all historical evidence 
they would have won it but for their own inexplicable 
errors. They were asses to invade France before dealing 
with Russia; asses to violate the neutrality of Belgium ; 
asses not to occupy Calais and Boulogne when both of 
them were open to their entry ; asses to divert forces to 
East Prussia before Paris had been occupied and France 
broken to her knees; asses to perpetrate barbarities that 
shocked the civilized world; asses to start using poison 
gas; asses to alienate America by submarine warfare ; 
asses not to wage it efficiently enough to starve Britain 
into surrender; and so on to the termination of stupidity 
in the Armistice. If any one has any lingering, or re 
viving, respect for either German intelligence or German 
character, he should read this damaging exposure of incom- 
petence and brutality. 

Britain does not come off much better in respect of 
intelligence. Her failure to adopt national service before 
the War; failure to enforce conscription from the very 
beginning of the War; failure to suppress strikes and to 
enforce a better output of munitions during the war; 
failure to keep Ireland in order ; failure to prevent Turkey 
and Bulgaria from joining the enemy; failure to destroy 
the German fleet at Jutland, and countless other failures 
great and small dim the lustre of her ultimate safe emergence 
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from the severest ordeal through which she has ever been 
called upon to pass. 

Of all the leaders of the Allied lions, General Foch was, it 
appears, the one who was least an ass. Hence to General 
Foch fell the prize of victory. But those asses, the 
politicians, threw away the fruits of victory at Versailles ! 

This brief summary may suggest that this is an un- 
pleasantly superior book. But such is not the case. It is 
written with veracity. It is full of incident and anecdote. 
In the main its views are sound. It makes it clear, for 
example, that Germany made the War, and that, but for 
Germany, the War would not have taken place. Detailed 
criticism would detect a number of minor errors, for 
example the statement that Mr. Chamberlain inaugurated 
the tariff reform campaign in 1906 (instead of 1903), and 
the assertion that it was King Boris (instead of King 
Ferdinand) who attached Bulgaria to the German side. 
These, however, are but minor blemishes in a vigorous and 
well-informed narrative. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS 


Seventeenth Century Lyrics: From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited, and Arranged by N. AULT. (10s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

Mr. Norman Ault’s unwearied and scholarly work upon 
the English lyric poets is laying lovers of poetry under 
deep obligations. He has now followed up his great col- 
lection of Elizabethan lyrics by a seventeenth-century 
collection, in the preparation for which he has examined 
hundreds of manuscripts and thousands of printed books. 
His 566 poems represent his final choice out of a pro- 
visional selection of more than 3,000 made in the course 
of his examination, and they include the work of 200 named 
poets besides much that is anonymous. 
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It was not to be expected that fresh research would be 
rewarded by any discovery so thrilling as that of the 
poems of Traherne by Mr. Bertram Dobell or A. H. Bullen’s 
discovery in a Christ Church MS. of that loveliest of sacred 
lyrics, ‘‘ Yet if his majesty our sovereign lord.” But Mr. 
Ault gives us 33 poems which have apparently never been 
printed before, and nearly a third of his volume consists of 
poems which have never been reprinted since the seven- 
teenth century. 

If in all this new material there is nothing of a supreme 
quality, there is much that deserved to be rescued from 
oblivion. Only the very shortest of the newly-found lyrics 
can be quoted here: 


“ Oh, England ! 
Sick in head and sick in heart, 
Sick in whole and every part : 
And yet sicker thou art still 
For thinking that thou art not ill.” 


This is from a manuscript in Bodley, and was written 
before 1675—nearly two centuries before Matthew Arnold 
arraigned the “ Weary Titan.” There is one wholly new 
poet, T. Beaumont, to be added to the lesser luminaries 
of the century. Several anonymous lyrics are of high 
merit, especially ‘‘ Mighty Pan” and “ The Goddesses’ 
Glory.” Other fine poems are ‘‘ The Casket,” by Wanley ; 
Paman’s “ On Christmas Day,” and the anonymous 
“ Long annoys and short contentings.”’ 

The careful indexes and bibliography add greatly to the 
value of Mr. Ault’s collection. It should be said that it in 
no way supersedes Mr. Massingham’s delightful “ Seven- 
teenth Century Verse ” in the Golden Treasury Series, or 
Mr. Grierson’s collection of ‘‘ Metaphysical Poetry.” 
Seventeenth-century poetry is happily too rich and abun- 
dant a field to be exhausted by any one anthologist. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


(1) Readings from Livy. Syphax and Masinissa. Edited by 


A. DUTHIE. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) The Shorter Livy (Books XXXI-XXXV). Arranged and 
Edited for the Use of Schools by A. C. B. BRown. (2s. 6d. 
Bell.) 

The first of these is intended for quite elementary reading. It 
is a “ simplified ” text, but the simplification has been achieved 
merely by compression and omission and not by alteration of the 
words of Livy. Schoolboys are likely to find the exploits of 
Syphax and Masinissa a welcome alternative to Hannibal's 
crossing of the Alps. The second is for more advanced students ; 
in fact the editor says that he has particularly had in mind those 
reading for the School Certificate Examination. Each volume 
is suitably provided with notes, vocabulary, and introduction. 


Aristotle. Selections. Edited by Prof. W. D. Ross. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The purpose of this book is not very clear to us. It consists of 
some hundred excerpts culled from the different works of 
Aristotle and given in the English of the Oxford translation, 
prefaced by an introductory essay in which Prof. Ross attempts 
to establish some tentative conclusion about the chronological 
order of Aristotle’s writings. 


(1) Stories from Herodotus in Easy Attic Greek. Fact and Legend 
from the Father of History Offered in Easy Attic Greek. 
With Vocabularies, Historical Introductions, and Notes on 
Battles by J. S. PHILLPoTTS and G. C. ARMSTRONG. (3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

(2) Pallas Athene : a Book of Attic Greek. Selected with Vocabu- 
lary by J. C. WortH. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

These two books are noteworthy additions to the not very 
long list of books suitable for early reading in Greek. Those 
schoolmasters who have always considered the content of 
Herodotus eminently suited for schoolboys, but have been 
unable to adopt him for class reading, because of his lonic Greek, 


will not fail to seize the opportunity now provided in this 
excellent Attic version. The second is admittedly a book of 
selections, but they are by no means “ snippets.” Each piece is 
quite sufficient to give a good idea of the author from whom it 
is taken. The authors represented are Xenophon, Lucian, 
Anacreon, Plato, Linias, Demosthenes, Andocides, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Sophocles. The four illustrations 
are unusually beautiful, especially the reproduction of Bates’s 
“ Conversation with Socrates.” 


The Hippias Major. Attributed to Plato. 
Essay and Commentary by DoROoTHY TARRANT. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Book III. Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by Dr. M. M. GILLIEs. 
(158. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Epinomis of Plato. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. HARWARD. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


A Latin Book for Beginners: a Preparation for the Reading of 
Latin Literature. Part I. .By M. C. GARDNER. (18. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 


A Pioneer Latin ‘‘ Unseen ” Book and Historical Reader. 
Introduction and Vocabulary by A. H. Davis. 
Macmillan.) 


Arva Latina. Book I. Simple Stories told in Classical Latin. 

By G. T. ATKINSON. Book II. Simple Passages from Latin 

Authors. Edited by G. TURBERVILLE. Book III. The Story 

of Rome, from Latin Authors. Edited by Rev. T. ALLEN 

Moxon. Book IV. Latin Unseens. Edited by D. S. Macnutr. 

(1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

Gente Romana: a Beginners’ Latin Course. 

NEWMAN. (28. 3d. Bell.) 

More Unprepared Latin: Passages for School Certificate and 
Matriculation. Chosen and Edited by E. C. MARCHANT. 
(2s. Bell.) 


With Introductory 
(12s. 6d. 


With 
(2s. 


De By M. L. 
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EDUCATION 


The English Educational System. 
Benn.) 

From the educationist’s point of view, and we hope from a 
more general viewpoint, Dr. Norwood has made a noteworthy 
addition to Benn’s remarkable collection of sixpennyworths. 
Within eighty small pages we are given a clear and readable 
account of what has happened in English education between 
1828 and 1928. There are small signs that the writer is more at 
home in some parts of the vast field of education than in others ; 
but the same could inevitably be said of any one who tried to 
cover the whole field. We agree, by the way, with Dr. Norwood’s 
expressed fear that local otficials may interfere too much with 
the freedom and initiative which the Board of Education has 
always safeguarded. 


A New Book of Celebrations. By Dr. F. H. Haywarp. (7s. 6d. 
Russell.) 

On former occasions we have directed attention to Dr. Hayward’s 
idea of celebrations, and to his very suggestive helps towards 
carrving the idea into practice. The present volume contains 
matter which has already been published in bulletin form, 
rearranged and revised. It is not difficult to detect the note of 
disillusionment and disappointment in Dr. Hayward’s preface. 
He has worked hard, and has received messages of approval 
from men so far apart in some ways as H. G. Wells, Bernard 
Shaw, Dr. R. J. Campbell, and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. Yet 
his efforts, marked though they are by ability and sincerity, have 
so far not commanded wide success. What is the reason ? We 
are inclined to think Dr. Hayward a little too impatient with 
his day and generation. He is too thorough a student of human 
nature not to know that anything which remotely suggests a 
new religion has a stern struggle before it. Dr. Hayward’s 
religion of humanity is “ up against ” the various religions of 
divinity, if we may so express ourselves. But theological opinions 
are broadening, and the divine in man is slowly gaining recog- 
nition. So we feel convinced that the flowing tide is with Dr. 
Hayward. His time will come, but whether it will come in his 
time we are not bold enough to predict. 


Pestalozzi and His Times: A Pictorial Record. Edited for the 
Centenary of his death by the Pestalozzianum and the 
Zentralbibliothek, Zurich. (21s. net. Zurich: Buch- 
druckerei Berichthaus. London: Dent.) 

Last year there was celebrated at Zurich the centenary of 
the death of Heinrich Pestalozzi, one of the greatest figures in 
the history of education generally, and the greatest figure in the 
history of popular education. For two or three generations we 
in England have been well accustomed to the essentially social 
aspect of elementary education, so much so that we are apt to 
forget how relatively new that conception really is, and how 
much we, in common with all progressive Western nations, owe 
to Pestalozzi. Even now, or at any rate until quite recently, we 
tend to perpetuate the mistakes made by Pestalozzi’s over- 
zealous followers, instead of trying to seize and to act upon 
Pestalozzi’s master principles. The Zurich celebration included 
a comprehensive exhibition. Even if the exhibition could have 
been made permanent it could not have been seen without a 
journey to Zurich. But the next best thing has been done. This 
superb volume, which with its one hundred and sixty-five excel- 
lent illustrations is worthy of a great occasion, makes the most 
important objects in the exhibition accessible in pictorial form, 
and will help to keep alive the memory of Father Pestalozzi. 
The book will be added at once to every library which has an 
educational section properly supported, and we hope that the 
sale will otherwise reward the promoters of the publication for 
their labour and enterprise. 


The Changing College. By E. H. WILKINS. (7s. 6d. net. Univer- 
= of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
ess.) 

The nine essays contained in this book, by the former Dean 
of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, in the University 
of Chicago, exemplify the tendency in the United States to regard 
university education as a legitimate branch of pedagogy. We 
believe this tendency to be a sound one. We in England are 
too apt to think that all is well with university curricula and 
methods. Public discussion would be all to the good. President 
Wilkins, now of Oberlin College, writes of course primarily for 
his own countrymen, but English readers desiring acquaintance 
with American educational problems will find the book valuable. 
Extra-curricular Activities. By Prof. H. C. McKown. (12s. 6d. 

net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Extra-curricular activities in American high schools include 
such things as dramatics; musical, literary, and debating 


By Dr. C. Norwoop. (6d. 


‘his bitter contempt. 


societies ; self-government; athletics; excursions and school 
parties ; school magazines; scouting; parent-teacher associa- 
tions. This book gives full accounts of these and many more, 
and for further information there is a long list of references on 
each topic. 


Practice in Vocational Guidance. Edited by F. J. ALLEN. (12s. 6d- 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

Principles and Problems in Vocational Guidance : 
Readings. Edited by F. J. ALLEN. (15s. 
Publishing Co.) 

These two books are an attempt to make available for students 
the best of the recent American work on vocational guidance. 
Many of the chapters are reprinted from the vocational guidance 
magazine which Mr. Allen edited, and all of them are by experts 
in the field. The wide range of topics shows what advance has 
been made in the United States in this matter. 


A Book of 
McGraw-Hill 


Geschichte der Englischen Erziehung: Versuch einer ersten 
Kritischen Gesamtdarstellung der Entwicklung der Englischen 
Erziehung. By B. DRESSLER. (10s. Loose Covers, 8s. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner.) F. 

We have no hesitation in describing this as the best compre- 
hensive history of English education that we have seen. Should 
we be far wrong in calling it the only serious effort of the kind ? 
Many Englishmen—such as Leach, Archer, Quick, de Mont- 
morency, and Foster Watson—have written worthily and on the 
basis of original investigation, upon portions of this large subject. 
But it has remained for a German, in the person of Dr. Dressler, 
to attempt a single view. The only book with which one can 
compare it is Adamson’s careful and valuable ‘‘ Short History 
of Education,’’ which, however, covers a wider field in less detail. 
Dr. Dressler confines his survey to England, not omitting, 
however, systematic references to Germany and Austria. He 
has done his work with true German thoroughness. The amount 
of reading and research represented by his pages is truly amazing. 
His primary object has been to give his own countrymen a truer 
picture of English education, its origins, and its development 
down to modern times, than they have ever had in their own 
language. But in doing so he has provided viewpoints from which 
English writers and teachers may themselves learn a good deal. 
We certainly recommend the book to the attention of those of 
our readers who are interested in the historical aspects of our 
national education. 


The Education of Henry Adams: an Autobiography. 
net. Constable.) Jn. 

This remarkable autobiography, written, however, in the third 
person, was privately printed in 1907, first published in 1918, and 
now appears in a relatively cheaper form. As the book is the 
record of a life, it is obvious that the word “ education ” in the 
title includes the education of life as well as the education of 
school and college. For the education of school and college, 
whether pursued at home or abroad, Adams does not conceal 
The education gathered from later experi- 
ence might have been supposed to be more satisfactory, for 
Adams was the great-grandson and the grandson of presidents 
of the United States, and the son of an American minister to 
England, so that his opportunities of mecting and knowing 
people, especially as his father’s private secretary, were almost 
unsurpassable. But all this education did little to satisfy Adams. 
Later in life, when he devoted himself to literary pursuits, he 
looked upon Darwinism and all the other intellectual marvels 
of the time as one who must see things with his own eyes, and 
who would make no pretence of seeing otherwise. Indeed, all 
the way through, we have the story of an acute and original 
mind fighting fate and circumstance. As the record of an 
education, and of the stirring political and social history in which 
Adams was born to play a part, the book is of absorbing interest 
and permanent value. 


Youth : a Book for Two Generations. 
CHESSER. (28. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Essays on Education. By H. E. H. Brown. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Approach to Teaching. By H. Warp and F. Roscog. (5s. 
net. Bell.) 


(10s. 6d. 


By Dr. ELIZABETH S. 


The April number of the Oversea Settler, the monthly bulletin 
of the Oversea Settlement Department, announces that the 
New Zealand Government is tightening up assisted immigration 
still further. For the rest of this year assisted passages will be 
granted only to wives and families of men already settled in the 
country, single women, domestic workers and juveniles. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Deloney’s Gentle Craft. The First Part, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. J. HALLIDay. (1s. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 

(2) Sheridan’s School for Scandal. Edited by E. M. JEBB. (1s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

(3) Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
millan.) 

(4) New Arabian Nights. 
Macmillan.) 

Of these four reprints (1) and (2) are both provided with a 
biographical introduction and notes. (1) is by no means so 
widely known as it deserves to be, for the quaint humour and 
homely realism especially of the third and principal part—the 
story of Simon Eyre, shoemaker, who became Lord Mayor of 
London—should make it a general favourite. It was on this 
story that Dekker founded his popular comedy *“ The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday.” (3) and (4) are volumes of Macmillan’s Illus- 
trated Pocket Classics, light, handy, and very tastefully bound. 
The illustrations in (4) are, however, in no way way equal to 
those in “ Treasure Island.” 


(3s. 6d. net. Mac- 


By R. L. STEVENSON. (3s. 6d. net. 


Readings : Traditional Tales. Told by WALTER DE LA MARE. 
Book I. (1s. 8d. Blackwell.) 

No other of Mr. de la Mare’s heroes or heroines has suffered 
such a loss of reputation as poor little Red Riding-Hood. Cin- 
derella remains cheerful, humble, patient, and forgiving as we 
remember her of old, and though Jack does nothing to merit 
the gift of the magic beans (in this case seven), he is not more 
indolent and undependable than he used to be. But Red Riding- 
Hood, who in the older versions of her story was credited with 
no worse fault than meek disobedience, now stands accused of 
extreme greed and vanity in addition, and is presented through- 
out in an unprepossessing light. Why did Mr. de la Mare in this 
sole instance depart so far from the traditional ? He has seen 
fit to reinstate the fountains in the market-place running with 
wine of which George Cruikshank in his temperance zeal had 
deprived the merry-makers at Cinderella’s wedding. Eight 
folk tales are retold in Book I in language vivid and impressive 
and likely to add greatly to the wealth of a child’s vocabulary. 
Print, binding, and illustrations (several of these irresistibly 
comic) all contribute their share to the making of a delightful 
book. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. Edited by W. F. CORPE. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 


Minstrel Tales. By M. Sturt and E. C. OAKDEN. (1s. 4d. 
Dent.) 

A Book of St. George. By Licut.-Col. W. P. DRURY. 
(1s. Dent.) 


Three additions to the series known as the King’s Treasuries 
of Literature, which now includes 160 volumes. ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ” will be sure of a welcome in this attractive and compact 
form, which has been achieved without any sacrifice of clearness 
of print. The “ Minstrel Tales ’’ are an admirable collection of 
great tales of long ago. The reader may take his choice of adven- 
ture, or romance, or faery. He may chuckle over the deceits of 
Reynard the Fox or wander with Sir Gawaine or St. Brandon. 
The authors have included three of the stories used later by 
Shakespeare, and the Swan Knight, whom most of us know better 
as Lohengrin. In“ A Book of St. George,” a number of passages 
dealing with England and her patron saint have been brought 
together. It is a question whether patriotism is not more 
palatable in smaller doses. 


The Sources of English Literature : a Guide for Students—Sandars 
Lectures, 1920. By A. ESpDAILE. (ôs. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The ‘‘ Sandars Lectures ” are a Cambridge foundation for the 
furtherance of bibliographical study. Mr. Esdaile’s course 
makes an admirable handbook for budding librarians. 


The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy. (78. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

It is curious that the short story in prose failed somehow to 
give scope to Hardv’s genius, for he could concentrate a whole 
story of passion into a brief lyric. But if these tales do not 
reach the height of the novels, they still bear the stamp of a 
great master of fiction. This complete collection in 1,076 well- 
printed pages is wonderful value. 


Tales of Adventure and Imagination. Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
(zs. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Treble has brought together a collection of episodes and 
short stories which combine stirring adventure and happenings 
with that tinge of eeriness which makes the reader unwilling to 
go far from light and company. 


Chains: Lesser Novels and Short Stories. 
DREISER. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Theodore Dreiser should need no further introduction to 
present-day readers. After many years of neglect he has at last 
been recognized as one of our leading novelists, and his book, 
“ An American Tragedy,” is regarded as one of the masterpieces 
of the twentieth century. His novels, because of their piercing 
insight into the forces that sway humanity, and their deep sym- 
pathy with the wronged and suffering, have been compared with 
those of Dostoievsky. The volume now before us contains a 
number of stories of great poignancy and human interest. 
Dreiser’s chief concern is with the relationship of man and woman, 
and most of these stories deal with some aspect of this theme. 
For the full expression of his powers, however, Dreiser requires 
the medium of the long novel. “ Chains,” while giving evidence 
in many ways of the writer’s knowledge and understanding of 
the psychological and mental make-up of men and women, 
does not perhaps hold the attention or captivate the imagina- 
tion quite as much so his longer works. 


By THEODORE 


Wintersmoon : Passages in the Lives of Two Sisters, Janet and 


Rosalind Grandison. By H. WALPOLE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Third Leaders: Reprinted from " The Times.” (7s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 

Reading Made Easy. By Eva Harris. (Paper covers, tod. 
Cloth, 1s. Pitman.) 


A Book of Words: Selections from Speeches and Addresses 
Delivered Between 1906 and 1927. By R. KIPLING. (7s. Od. 
net. Macmillan.) 

English Studies : Reading, Speaking, Writing for Senior Classes. 
By W. J. GLover. Senior Book I. (Paper, 1s. 2d. Cloth, 
1s. 4d. Cassell.) 


The Burning Ring. By KATHARINE BURDEKIN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Butterworth.) 
More English Essays. Edited by G. G. Loane. Mountain 


Essays, by Famous Climbers. Edited by E. F. Bozman. 
Under the Northern Lights. By A. SULLIVAN. Bligh of the 
“ Bounty ”: Being the Narrative of the Mutiny of the ‘‘ Bounty ” 
and the Voyage in the Open Boat. Edited by E. A. HUGHES. 
The Citizen of the World. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Letters. 
Selected and Edited by J.C. DENT. The School for Scandal. 


By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited by J. A. G. Bruce. (1s. 4d. 
each. Dent.) 
The Madness of Monty. By R. KEABLE. (7s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 


Voadica: a Romance of the Roman Wall. 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Book of the Courtier. By Count BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 
Done into English by Sir THomas Hosy, Anno 1561. 
Madame Bovary. By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. The Voiage 
and Travayle of Svr John Maundeville, Knight, with the 
Journal of Frier Odoricus. (2s. net each volume.) A Dic- 
tionary of Quotations from Authors, Together with an Alpha- 
bet of Proverbs. 2 vols. (2s. 6d. net each. Dent.) 

Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft. By W. Gopwin. (3s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

Life in the Middle Ages. 
Dr. G. G. COULTON. 


By I. C. Hannan. 


Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
Vol. I. Religion, Folk-Lore, and 


Superstition. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
More Essavs of To-day: An Anthology. Selected by F. H. 
PRITCHARD. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Egypt (La Mort de Philae). By PIERRE Loti. Translated from 


the French by W. P. BaINEs. (6s. net. Werner Laurie.) 
Japan (Madame Chrysanthime). By PIERRE Loti. Translated 
from the French by Laura ENsor. (6s. net. Werner 


Laurie.) 

The Iceland Fisherman (Pécheur d'Islande). By PIERRE Lott. 
Translated from the French by W. P. BAINEs. (6s. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 

An Elizabethan Story-book : Famous Tales from the Palace of 
Pleasure. Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, by 
Dr. P. HAWORTH. (5s. net. Longmans.) 


New Exercises in Précis Writing. By G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 
Short Stories of Bret Harte. Selected and Edited by 


W. MacponaLp. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
DorEN. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
University Press.) 


Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Selected and Edited by C. van 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxtord 
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How Shakespeare ‘‘ Purged ” Jonson: 
A. GRAY. (2s. net. Heffer.) 
The Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, has given us a 
provocative solution of a problem which has intrigued many 
students of Shakespeare and the literature of his time. 


One-Act Plays of To-Day. Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. Fourth 
Series. (28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The series of one-act plays of which this is the fourth, are of 
great service to students of modern drama, amateur dramatic 
societies, and play-reading societies. For such groups of people 
the problem of getting the text is difficult, since separate editions 
of the plays are comparatively expensive. Mr. Marriott’s new 
collection, like its predecessors, is admirable in standard and in 
variety. The plays are “ old favourites ’’ among the moderns. 
There are plays (e.g. “ Paddly Pools” and ‘‘ The Prince who 
was a Piper’’) suitable for young actors; there is satire in 
“ Square Pegs ” and ‘‘ The Constant Lover ’’; there are thrills 
in “ The Man in the Bowler Hat ’’; there is comedy in “ Fine 
Birds in a Cage,” and “ The Poacher,” and comedy of a more 
serious kind in ‘‘ St. Simeon Stylites’’; there is tragedy in 
“The Betrayal,’’—a realistic Irish situation ; there are senti- 
ment and fantasy in ‘‘ The Patchwork Quilt ’’—and Lord 
Dunsany remains Lord Dunsany in “ The Flight of the Queen.” 
A study of these plays, which would be greatly helped by the 
exercises at the end of the book, would thus give a taste of most 
kinds of the modern one-act play, a species with an interesting 
technique of its own, and one which supplies a constant demand 
in the theatrical world, amateur and professional. 


Dekker’'s Shoemaker's Holiday. Edited by J. R. SUTHERLAND. 
(1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
As a mirror of life in Elizabethan London, Dekker’s play 
preserves its interest. This is a handy, well-printed edition, with 
competent introduction, notes, and glossary. 


The English Drama. By H. F. RUBENSTEIN. (6d. Benn.) 
Mr. Rubenstein’s rapid survey of the history of English drama 


in eighty well-filled pages is a sprightly and even brilliant 
performance. The contemporary theatre is included. 


A Problem Solved. By 


A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by A. WATSON 
Bain. Part II. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

We are already indebted to Mr. Watson Bain for two attractive 
collections of French poems, and we are glad to welcome Part II 
of ‘‘ A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls.” The poems are classified 
into various groups, beginning with that containing old ballads 
and passing through modern ballads, short story poems, des- 
criptive poems and passages to lyric poems, and the contents 
of each section cater for the varying tastes of young readers. 
Teachers will appreciate the absence both of notes and comments 
and of indications of the merits that should be perceived and 
appreciated in each poem. It seems, however, out of place for 
the compiler to defend their absence in the preface and unneces- 
sary for him to provide pupils with criteria for the estimation 
of the value of the treatment of poetry as a school subject. 
It is a counsel of perfection to say that a school poetry book 
should contain “ nothing that is inferior as poetry or unlikely 
to appeal to young readers.” Presented as a book of poems for 
boys and girls, the collection does not invite criticism, but few 
adult readers would claim that certain of its contents which 
they remember as favourites of their youth were now equally 
satisfactory to their mature taste. We are glad to be without 
the notes and comments, but we could do equally well without 
the homily by way of preface. 


Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. By F. G. BARKER. 
(3s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Ben Jonson. The Alchemist. Edited by R. J. L. KINGSFORD. 
(38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. Arranged by D. SLADEN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Laws of Verse. By J.C. ANDERSEN. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Matriculation Shakespeare. Much Ado About Nothing. Edited 
by S. E. Cocein and Dr. A. S. Corttins. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, 
1s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

English Verse. In Five Volumes. Chosen and Arranged by 
W. Peacock. Vol. I. The Early Lyrics to Shakespeare. 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The Romance of Exploration. By H. J. LARcOMBE. Books 1 
and 2. (1s. each. Nelson.) F. 


(2) Adventures of Exploration. Book I. Finding the Continents. 
Second Edition. Book III, Asia. Second Edition. Book VI, 
North America. By Sir J. S. KELTIE and S. C. GILMOUR. 
(Book I, 1s. 6d. Book III, 1s. rod. Book VI, 2s. 6d. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) “The Romance of Exploration ” is designed to form a 
reading companion to the various books of Nelson’s Geography 
Practice. In the introduction, the author truly says, ‘‘ that the 
records of discovery are the background of gcography and without 
them not only would geography lose its glamour but many 
place names would be meaningless.” In a number of well- 
written chapters, full of interesting incidents, the writer describes 
the work of the great explorers from the time of the Phoenicians 
and the Vikings to the South Polar expeditions of our own day. 
The descriptions have been arranged in chronological order so 
that the historical sequence of the discoveries can be easily 
followed. The chapters are illustrated with reproductions of old 
maps, pictures, and paintings ; these woodcuts add considerably 
to the attractiveness of the lessons. (2) The purpose aimed at 
in this carefully prepared series of readers is to quicken interest 
in geography by stories of adventurous travel, and to give an idea 
of the steps by which knowledge has been gained first of the world 
asa whole, and then of the separate continents outside of Europe. 
In Book I, the lessons describe the finding of the continents and 
oceans by Columbus, da Gama, Magellan, Tasman, and Cook. 
In Book II the story of exploration in Asia is recounted from the 
journey of Marco Polo in the thirteenth century to the last 
expedition on Mount Everest in 1924. The books are well 
illustrated with black and white pictures; in Book I there are 
several coloured plates. Book VI completes this excellent 
series of reading lessons. The descriptions are well written, 
and the subjects carefully selected. Stories of Champlain, 
la Salle, Hudson, Franklin, Peary, and others, are bound to 
rouse a keen interest in boys and girls, and they will give 
the readers a knowledge of North America in the very best 
possible way. 


a Complete Geography Scheme in 8 
Vol. 2. British Isles. (1s. 


Operative Geographies : 
Volumes. By W. F. Morris. 
Cassell.) M. 

The second volume of this series provides a very full set of 
maps and diagrams of the British Isles, a number of practical 
exercises, brief descriptive text and lists of books to be read or 
consulted. The lessons are arranged in a systematic wav, and 
the subject matter is presented in accordance with modern 
methods of geography teaching. 


Foundation Exercises in Geography: Simple Sketch-Maps for 
Individual Use. By E.G. R. Taytor. Part I. The British 
Isles. Part 2. Europe. Part 3. The Americas. Part 4. 
Africa, Asia, Australia. (6d. each. G. Philip & Son.) 

The exercises in these books provide materials for individual 
work with special reference to sketch maps. On each left-hand 
page two sketch maps are printed and on the opposite page are 
two exercises, respectively relating to the maps. In the instruc- 
tions given, the pupil is told to copy a map and then to complete 
the text describing the map; the missing words in the written 
exercise must be found from the sketch map. There are thirty 
exercises in each book and both sketch maps and text are very 
clearly printed. 


Northern and Central Europe. 
(1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

As in the other books of this series, short extracts have been 
selected from the works of travel and adventure of well-known 
authors. Each extract gives a pen picture of the place, scenery, 
or people of various parts of Europe. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By Dr. G. G. CHISHOLM. 
Eleventh edition, Revised and Edited by Prof. L. D. Stamp. 
(25s. net. Longmans.) 

The Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India. By E. H. 
WARMINGTON. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Products of the Empire. By J. C. CUNNINGHAM. New Edition. 
(3s. Od. Clarendon Press.) 


Compiled by W. J. GLover. 
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HISTORY 


A Brief Survey of French History. By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. 
(2s. 9d. Blackie.) F. 


It is extremely convenient to have in a book of only 150 pages, 
from the hand of a competent scholar, a summary of the whole 
history of France from the days of Roman Gaul to those of the 
Poincaré cabinet of 1927. Dr. Rappoport’s rapid survey will 
form an admirable introduction to a more detailed study. 


The Ancient World and its Legacy to us. By A. W. F. BLUNT. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) F. 

The Story of Ancient Crete. By D. A. MACKENZIE. 
Blackie.) F. 

No better introduction to the study of ancient history could 
be desired than Mr. Blunt’s fascinating handbook. With 
scholarly knowledge and in an attractive style, and with a 
wealth of beautiful illustration, he tells in outline the stories of 
Babvlonia, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, reducing 
military and political details to a minimum, and laying stress 
on the permanent contributions that they made to modern 
civilization. Mr. Mackenzie provides a useful companion and 
supplement to Mr. Blunt's sketch by giving a brief summary 
of what has been recently discovered of the culture and civilisation 
of Crete. 


A History of England for Schools : With Documents, Problems, 
and Exercises. By M. W. KEATINGE and N. L. FRAZER. 
(6s. Black.) F. 


This is the third edition of Messrs. Keatinge and Frazer's 
well-known text-book, originally published in 1911. It differs 
from its predecessor only in one detail: it contains a chapter of 
three pages bringing the narrative down to the year 1927. The 
distinctive feature of this manual is, of course, the large collec- 
tion of primary documents—378 pages out of the total 713— 
which it provides as the basis for the study of history, together 
with the problems and exercises by means of which the pupil 
is led to extract for himself the vital information embodied in 
the documents. 


The Book of Famous Queens. By Lypia H. FARMER. (8s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) F. 


This chatty and extremely interesting volume provides an 
easy and attractive approach to world history for the denizens 
of ladies’ schools. The sixteen queens described and portrayed 
range from Semiramis, Queen of Assyria, 2069 B.c., to Tzu Hsi, 
Empress-dowager of China, who died A.D. 1908. The life of 
each is treated in a picturesque manner, and just enough of the 
general historical background is presented in each case to make 
the biography intelligible. The point of view of the author is 
American. 


Wheaton’s Atlas of British and World History for Juniors. By 
T. A. RENNARD. (ıs. 6d. Exeter: Wheaton.) F. 


This amazingly inexpensive atlas of British and world history 
deserves to be widely known and extensively used. It contains 
no fewer than sixty-three maps in black and white, together with 
a couple of folding time-charts. Many of the maps illustrative 
of world history are not readily available elsewhere, and the 
usefulness of all of them for junior pupils is enhanced by the fact 
tiat these are not overloaded with detail. 


America. By H. vaN Loon. (ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) M. 


Mr. Hendrik van Loon, having amused and perhaps instructed 
the world by means of his “ Story of Mankind,” now turns his 
unconventional genius to the task of telling the story of his 
American fellow-creatures. In spite of, or because of, his amazing 
vocabulary, his doubtful accuracy, his eccentric judgments, and 
his execrable drawings, he has produced a book of curious 
fascination. Everything is so fresh, so original, so unexpected, 
so vivacious, and probably so erroneous, that the reader is lured 
on by the sheer instinct of discovery. If he already knows the 
history of America, he will certainly derive new ideas of it from 
this book ; if he does not, he will most likely be stimulated by it 
to begin the study of America elsewhere. 


The Protection of Minorities: The Working and Scope of the 
Minorities Treaties under the League of Nations. By L. P. 
Mair. (8s. 6d. net. Christophers.) M. 


Miss Mair’s book is a serious and important contribution to 
one of the most complicated problems of modern international 
law. She deals with the difficult questions raised by the existence 
of alien and intractable national groups in Poland, the Baltic 
States, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, the 


(1s. 3d. 


Balkans, and Italy. Her point of view is that of Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, to whom she was secretary during the period when she 
was writing the book. This, of course, means that she has 
prepossessions. But that does not matter very much, provided 
it is known and recognized. For no one writing of the most 
acutely controversial question of present-day world-politics—e.g. 
the position of the South Tyrolese in Fascist Italy —cou!d possibly 
be free from prepossessions of some sort or other. 


Sir Robert Peel. By Dr. A. A. W. Ramsay. (148. net. Constable.) 
M. 

Messrs. Constable's notable series of “ Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” edited by Prof. Basil Wilhams, provides an 
opportunity and an excuse for the re-writing of the biographies 
of some of the great British prime ministers of the Victorian 
age. This is well; for so much new material, published and 
unpublished, has, during recent years, been made accessible to 
students, that all former judgments need to be revised and, asa 
rule, modified. Miss Ramsay, whose brilliant work on ‘* Idealism 
and Foreign Policy ” give her an assured place as an historian, 
has made excellent use of her opportunity. Drawing extensively 
upon State papers and private correspondenee, she has written 
a life of Peel which is a real contribution to the interpretation 
of mid-nineteenth century history. She is frankly an admirer of 
Peel, a disciple of Cobden, and a detester of Disraeli. In spite, 
however, of certain obvious prejudices, she presents a vivid and 
convincing picture of the great minister’s life and times. 


A History of Great Britain. By Dr. H. Ropinson. Under the 
Editorship of Prof. J. T. SHOTWELL. (18s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) M. 

Dr. Robinson finds the British peoples ‘ puzzling and illucid.”’ 
This work is the result of efforts to unravel the mystery and 
“ clarify the past ” of these strange beings. If it does not wholly 
solve the problem of their idiosyncrasies, it at any rate provides 
in about a thousand pages a coherent and readable summary of 
their doings not strikingly different from that set forth in other 
standard text-books. The specially valuable features of this 
survey are, first, its thirty-one excellent maps, and, secondly, 
its numerous and up-to-date list of books for further reading. 


A New History of Great Britain. Shortened Edition. By R. B. 
Mowat. Being Sections 1 and 2 (55 B.C. to A.D. 1714) of the 
Original Work and “ A Short History of Great Britain 
Since 1714.” (7s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) M. 

This one-volume “ History of Great Britain ” consists of a 
combination and permutation of two of Mr. Mowat’s previous 
text-books. The first two sections (pp. 1-436) of his “ History 
of Great Britain ” are given in full; then, instead of the detailed 
treatment of the period 1714-1928 provided in the * History,” 
there follows the much-abbreviated (pp. 437-753) survey 
originally published as “ A Short History of Great Britain Since 
1714.” The result of this reconstruction is eminently satis- 
factory. It provides a handy and well-proportioned sketch of 
the entire course of British history. The admirable illustrations 
of the original volumes are of course retained. 


Wanderings in Medieval London. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) F. 

The author of this pleasantly-written and well-illustrated book 
has placed the ordinary unlearned lover of London under a real 
obligation. He adopts chictiy the method of singling out one 
of the old spots and streets—the Fleet River, Houndsditch, Bow 
Lane, Walbrook, etc.—and using it as a peg on which to hang 
manv an interesting account of medieval times and manners in 
London. There are, as he well shows, history and romance in 
almost every street traversed by the wanderer in London. With 
his thorough knowledge of the ancient archives, Mr. Pendrill has 
helped others to understand and therefore to enjoy. 


By C. PENDRILL. (10s. 6d. 


The Pre-War Mind in Britain: 
CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. (16s. net. 

History Test Papers. Junior Course. 
Rivingtons.) 

The War on Land in the Main Theatres of War, 1914-1918: 
Comprising the Western Front, the Eastern Front, the Italian 
Front, the Balkans, and the Campaigns against Turkey. By 


an Historical Review. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


By F. L. Crark. (18. 


By 


D. JERROLD. A History of Europe, 475-1925. By R. B. 
Mowat. (6d. each. Benn.) 
History and Historical Research. By C. G. Crump. (5s. net. 


Routledge.) 
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LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations 


Book I. General Geography. Paper, 1s.; limp 

cloth, 1s. 3d. Book II. Continents and Countries. 

Paper, 1s. 3d.; limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Book III. Com- 
mercial Geography. 2s. 3d. 


The School Guardian.—'' These manuals manage to set forth a 
great amount of information in a varied and well-arranged way. 
The copious illustrations are definitely to the point, and every map 
and dia has a special purpose. Interesting questions are 
appended to each chapter, requiring thought as well as mere memory 
in the pupils. The books are beautifully printed on good paper, and 
lie open well.” 


THE PUPIL’S ATLAS 


Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Paper, 1s. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. 


The Journal of Education.—' ‘ The Pupils’ Atlas’ is a remarkably 
good production at a very low price. With one exception, the one 
hundred and thirty-four maps are printed in black and white; all 
the features, including place names, are inserted with great clearness. 
In addition to maps of large areas showing relief, railways, &c., the 
atlas also contains many sectional maps, as well as climatic maps 
with winter and summer conditions.” 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM 

A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 

at-Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics 

and Political Science, Author of ‘‘ The Relation of 
Wealth to Welfare.” 12s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Magasine.— Mr. Robson has written an interesting 


book on a subject which is of the greatest importance not only to 
students of law and politics, but also to the ordinary man.” 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


New Volume 


A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 
HISTORICAL READER 


By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


Secondary FEducation.—‘' The little blue volumes of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s ‘ Elementary Classics ’ are too well known to teachers 
to require description, and so fully appreciated that commendation 
is quite needless. In the latest addition, ‘A Pioneer ‘‘ Unseen” 
Book,’ Mr. A. H. Davis has not only provided an excellent selection 
of passages for translation of varying difficulty, but has provide 1 
some really valuable introductory matter as an aid to the acquisition 
of facility in translation.” 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
By F. G. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.P. 3s. 6d. 


Times Educational Supplement.—"' Numerical trigonometry, intro- 
duced in 1911 by the Mathematical Association, has removed 
drudgery and stimulated interest, and Mr. Brown here deals with it 
and supplements it by mensuration ‘ to supply the concrete applica- 
tions of both geometrical and trigonometrical truths.’ The two are 
combined in a coherent scheme ; that is the aim of this book, which 
covers ‘ practically all the syllabuses of school examining bodies.’ " 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


MACMILLAN 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS 


Reprinted from the original editions, with Notes by 
F. T. PALGRAVE. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


[Joint Matriculation Exam. 1929}. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH 


Chosen and Edited by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 


[University of London Matriculation, 1929-1930.] 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. New Volumes 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. ıs. gd. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF MODERN LYRICS 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 


With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book II, 2s. 3d. 


Complete list post free on application. 


FORTY-MINUTE PLAYS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By FRED. G. BARKER. 3s. 6d. 
Modern Readers Series. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


By ANTHONY X. SOARES, M.A., LL.B. Paper 
boards. 3s. 


New Volumes just published 
THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Scenes from the Plays with Introductory Readings. 
Arranged as Continuous Readers, with Questions and 
Exereises in Composition. With Illustrations by 
J. MACFARLANE. Paper, 8d. each. Cloth-lined, 1od. 


each. 
HAMLET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. THE WINTER’S 
TALE. TWELFTH NIGHT 


JUNGLE PLAYS FOR WOLF CUBS 
Arranged by S. G. GURNEY, M.B.E. Ilustrated. 
Is. net. 


These plays are based upon Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
First and Second Jungle Books, and upon the Jungle 
Dances of the Wolf Cub Handbook. 


*.* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application 
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MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics for Technical Students : Covering the Requirements 
of the Practical Mathematics Section of the National Certificate 
Course in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering for both 
First and Second Year Students. By G. E. HALL. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

This small volume of 120 pages covers a great deal of ground, 
best indicated by some of the chapter headings : Mensuration, 
Algebraic Factors, Equations, Graphs, Logarithms, Elementary 
Trigonometry, the Binomial Theorem, Introduction to the 
Calculus. The bookwork is concisely and clearly arranged, but 
the development of each subject is so rapid that few students 
would be able to keep pace with it if meeting it in this book for 
the first time. 


Progressive Trigonometry. Part I. Numerical Trigonometry 
and Mensuration. By F. G. W. Brown. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) | 

This is a well-planned volume in which chapters on numerical 
trigonometry and on mensuration are dovetailed into each other, 
so that either subject can be taken independently of the other if 
so desired. But all the material is valuable for examination 
purposes, and also is of educational value. There are numerous 
examples, mostly purely numerical and of a straightforward 
type. The bookwork is concise and to the point; the methods 
for finding the volume of a pyramid are rather difficult for a book 
of this nature, and the formula might well have been given without 
proof; on the other hand, the proofs for the sine and cosine 
formulae for solving a triangle should certainly indicate how the 
proof is affected if the triangle is obtuse-angled. 


Commercial Mathematics. By L. H. L. Daviss and E. G. H. 
HABAKKUK. (5s. Pitman.) 

An advanced arithmetic with a commercial bias, this book 
opens with chapters on contracted methods and logarithms, and 
includes chapters on all the usual commercial applications of 
arithmetic, e.g. income tax, discount, compound interest, 
annuities, stocks and shares. There is a large collection of 
revision papers at the end, mainly collected from examination 


papers of various public bodies. The bookwork and specimen 
examples are sufficiently full and clear for an intelligent pupil to 
follow them without tutorial assistance. 


The New Quantum Mechanics. By G. BIRTWISTLE. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

In the ‘Quantum Theory of the Atom,” published in 1026, 
Birtwistle gave an account of the state of the theory at that 
date. Since then the subject has developed with such amazing 
rapidity that it is not easy to keep in touch with its numerous 
ramifications. Added to the difficulties of relating physical 
fact to mathematical statement, the assimilation of the new 
mathematical methods themselves involves no small effort. We 
are, therefore, sure that this new book will be warmly welcomed 
by all who are endeavouring to keep abreast of current research 
on the constitution of matter. The thirty-two chapters contain 
a great amount of material, the essential points of the various 
theories being marshalled with remarkable skill and lucidity. 
Detailed accounts of the matrix theory of Heisenberg, Born, 
and Jordan, the g-numbecr theory of Dirac, and the wave 
mechanics of Schrédinger form the nucleus of the book. The 
initial chapters contain a re-statement of the Landé theory of 
multiplets. Other sections deal with the statistical methods of 
Bose, Einstein, Fermi, and Dirac, and the book concludes with 
an account of Bohr’s speculations on the limitations imposed by 
the quantum theory upon the possibilities of experimental obser- 
vation. Such a book as this was urgently needed, and the 
author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has 
performed his task. 


(16s. net. 


Exercises in Book-Nee ping. 
Publishing Co.) 

Elements of Practical Plane Geometry : a Two Years’ Course for 
Day and Evening Technical Students. By P. W. Scott. 
Part 1 (First Year). Chapters I-VI, inclusive. Part 2. 
(Second Year). Chapters VII-XI, inclusive. (18. each. 
Pitman.) 

The Teaching of Arithmetic in the Infant and Junior School. 
By A. MONTEITH. (6s. net. Harrap.) 


By G. V. GorDoN. (28. Gregg 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


(1) Voltaire. By Dr. L. G. RitcuHre. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(2) French Travellers in Britain, 1800-1926. Impressions and 
Reflections Collected and Edited by Dr. F. C. RoE. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 


(1) The “ Modern Studies ” Series, recently launched by Messrs. 
Nelson under the editorship of Dr. Ritchie, one of the authors of 
the best manuals on French translation, opens well with a work 
on Voltaire. This is an attractive volume for students, the 
biography in English being interspersed with many extracts 
from his prose works. The modern study of French is rightly 
directed towards the works of to-day, but it should not stop 
there, and no study of eighteenth century French can escape 
from making Voltaire its central figure, as Victor Hugo is that 
of the nineteenth century. 

(2) Another very happy idea for the same series is Mr. Roe’s 
“French Travellers in Britain.” He gives us French impressions 
of England from the days of Chateaubriand and Madame de 
Stael to those of André Maurois and Paul Morand. In an 
admirable introduction Mr. Roe tells us how salutary it is for 
us to note how we strike forcigners, whether they support a 
thesis, as Taine or Pierre de Coulevain did, or whether they 
merely note the differences in usage between the two countries. 
It strikes us that the early extracts will be less interesting to 
present-day students than the later ones, as England has changed 
so much since 1800 that an English boy may be pardoned for 
not recognizing it. But Mr. Roe hints that this book may be 
followed by another entirely devoted to recent travellers, in 
which we may hope to find extracts from Jean Fayard, Raymond 
Recouly, Pierre Mille, Delattre, Robert d'Humières, and le Comte 
d’Haussonville. But of all observers of us it is André Maurois 
who sees farthest into our souls, a fact probably due to his 
Jewish origin and to his keen sympathy with our nation. 


Certificate French Unseens. Edited by R. A. SPENCER. 
Arnold.) 

This book should prove useful to both teachers and candidates 
for school and other certificates. It contains sixty extracts in 
prose and thirty in verse mainly from modern authors. Each 
extract is followed by short grammatical questions and sentences 
for retranslation. 


(1s. gd. 


Nelson’s First French Course : An Introduction to Spoken French. 

By Dr. R. L. G. Ritcuie and J. M. Moore. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The book we could have best spared from this series is Nelson's 

“ First French Course,” for there are already a plethora of such 

manuals, and very little scope exists for original work. But on 

the other hand it is well printed, and its illustrations are drawn 

by a French artist, that of St. Augustin being exceedingly 
good. 


Maîtres Conteurs. PIERRE JALABERT : GASTON CHERAU. Contes du 
Midi. Edited by A. B. Gipson. (18. 6d. Bell.) 
Nelson's French Wall Pictures. From Drawings by G. VALLEE. 


1. La Campagne. 2. La Plage. 3. La Ferme. 4. La Rue. 
5. La Gare (intérieur et extérieur). 6. Le Petit Port de 
Pêche et Les Vendanges. (25s. the set. Nelson.) 


Répétition : Modern French Exercises for Middle Forms. By 
G. K. Buzza and M. M. Acocx. Terms 1, 2, and 3. (9d. 
each. Dent.) 

Das Deutsche Zeitwort in Bewegung (The German Verb in Motion). 
By S. TINDALL. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Mémoires de Sully. Annotation. and Glossary by Rev. W. D. 
Monro. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 


Lettres de Mon Moulin. By A. DaupDET. Annotation and 


Glossary by Dr. P. Vriypacus and W. RIPMAN. (Is. gd. 
Dent.) 
En Riant: Trois Petites Pièces de Théâtre a lire ou à jouer. 


Editées, avec des Notes et un Vocabulaire, par I. A. 
HrpGcock. (2s. Bell.) l 

Légendes et Mystères de l'Histoire de France: Lectures Anec- 
dotiques. By M. Thiéry. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Maurice Leblanc. La Lampe Juive. With Footnotes and 
Exercises in Prose and Free Composition. by H. R. MORRIS 
and H. O. EMERSON. (2s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Alfred de Musset. Selected Prose, Drama, and Verse. Edited, 
with Footnotes and Oral and Written Exercises, by Dr. 
W. G. Hartoac. (3s. Hachette.) 

German Literature. By Prof. G. WATERHOUSE. 

Graded Test Papers in French: For Pupil’s Use. 
FORREST. (18. Dent.) 

(Continued on page 368) 
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MACMILLAN'’S 


PRIZE LIBRARY 


In Ornamental Bindings. 


3s. 6d. net. 


[llustrated | 


Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


Volumes marked (%) are also supplied in Leather 


Atkinson, Canon J.C. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. 


Baker, Sir Samuel. 
Cast up by the Sea. 


Besant, Sir Walter. 
Life of Captain Cook. 


Bradley, A.G. 
Life of Wolfe. 


Buckland, Frank. 
Curiosities of Natural History. Vols. 
I-III. i 
Buller, Sir W. 
General Gordon. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore. 
*The Last of the Mohicans. 
*The Deerslayer. 
*The Pathfinder. 
*The Pioneers. 
Corbett, Sir Julian. 
For God and Gold. 
Sir Francis Drake. 
Creasy, Sir E. 
*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World. 
Dickens, Charles. 
*Oliver Twist. 
*The Old Curiosity Shop. 
*Christmas Books. 
* Barnaby Rudge. 
Edgeworth, Maria. 
Lazy Lawrence and other Stories. 
Eliot, George. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 
Finny, Violet Geraldine. 
Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. 


Fowler, W. Warde. 
*A Year with the Birds. 
*Tales of the Birds. 
*More Tales of the Birds. 
Fraser, Edward. 
*Famous Fighters of the Fleet. 


Gilmore, Rev. John. 
Storm Warriors ; or Life-Boat Work 
on the Goodwin Sands. 
Grimm. 
Household Stories. 
Henley, W. E. 
*Lyra Heroica. 
Boys. 
Hooper, G. 
Life of Wellington. 
Hughes, T. 
*Tom Brown’s School-Days. 
Keary, A. and E. 
*Heroes of Asgard. 


A Book of Verse for 


Kingsley, Charles. 

*Hereward the Wake. 

*Westward Ho! 

*The Heroes. 

*The Water-Babies. 

*Madam How and Lady Why. 
At Last. 
Glaucus. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 
*Selections from Kipling. 


Laughton, Sir J. K. 
Life of Nelson. 


Marryat, Captain. 

Newton Forster. 

The Pirate and The Three Cutters. 
*Peter Simple. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
*Masterman Ready. 
*The Phantom Ship. 


Metelerkamp, Sannt. 
Outa Karel’s Stories. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. 
The Adventures of Francois. 
Molesworth, Mrs. 
*Carrots. 


*Tell me a Story. 
*The Tapestry Room. 
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Molesworth, Mrs. (continued). 
*The Cuckoo Clock. 
*Grandmother Dear. 

*Herr Baby. 
*Us. 
*The Rectory Children 
*Rosy. 
*Two Little Waifs. 
Four Winds Farm. 
The Ruby Ring. 
Mary. 
Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
The Woodpigeons and Mary. 
The Story of a Year. 
Edmée. A Tale of the French Revo- 
lution. 


Morier, James. 
*The Adventures of Hajji Baba. 


Morris, Mowbray. 
Tales of the Spanish Main. 


Norton, H. E. 
A Book of Courtesy. 


Oman, Sir C. W. 
Warwick the Kingmaker. 


Perry, W. C. 


*The Boy’s Iliad. 
*The Boy’s Odyssey. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 
Kenilworth. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 


Sharp, Evelyn. 
Micky. 
The Children Who Ran Away. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. 
The Other Boy. 


Thackeray, W. M. 
*Henry Esmond. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. 
*Little Duke. 
*The Prince and the Page. 
The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 
*Unknown to History. 
*The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Concerning the Bible: A Brief Sketch of its Origin, Growth, 


Contents, and Inspiration. By C. A. SKINNER. (5S. net. 
Sampson Low.) 
This useful volume is planned on rather novel lines. Within 


the space of some 300 pages it covers a large extent of ground. 
Beginning with the New Testamant, the author works backwards 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ Where did the Bible come from ? ” 
Then the Old Testament is considered, and finally the evolution 
of the English Bible is traced. Part lI considers the question 
“ How the books of the Old Testament and New Testament 
came to be written,” and includes a survey of the history of the 
Jews. Part III deals with the collection of the books and Part IV 
with their inspiration. The survey is a rapid one, and in detail 
might occasionally be improved. But on the whole it provides 
juet the outline that many readers desire, and has some useful 
illustrations. VN 


The Book of Judges. In the Text of the Revised Version, with 
Introduction, Maps, Notes, Questions, Subjects for Study, 
and Index. Edited by the Rev. A. R. WHĦHITHAaM. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

This volume, belonging to a well-known series, exhibits the 
features which teachers have learned to value. The text is that 
of the Revised Version, A useful feature is the series of suggested 
questions. 


A Mind for the Kingdom: A Study in the Principles and Practice 
of Adult Missionary Education. By Hiırpa T. JACKA. 
(1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The author explains that she has tried in this little volume 
to provide an introduction for common work by those who are 
interested in adult education, and the serious study of missionary 
effort. She has provided an excellent manual for the purpose. 
Her chapters deal with Education and Life, Education and 
Faith, the Calling of the Nations, the Church’s Part, etc., and 
the last part of the book is devoted to the educational side of the 
problem. The whole offers a sound philosophical survey of the 


principles that ought to govern the study of the subject, and will 

be found both interesting and useful. The book is remarkably 

cheap. 

The Scriptures in the Making. By Prof. A. PEARCE. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This volume is devoted to an exposition of the history of the 
Canon, both of the Old and New Testaments. It deals in a 
popular manner with such subjects as * The Evolution of a 
Book,” “ How the Bible Grew,” how the Pentateuch was 
canonized. In a similar way, the New Testament is dealt 
with, including the part plaved by old manuscripts and the early 
versions. The story is finally brought down to the English 
versions, including the most recent. The book is well illustrated 
and for purposes of popular exposition will be found really useful. 
Readers without preliminary knowledge will find it not only 
instructive, but also deeply interesting. 


The Quiet Adventure: A ‘Book for Boys about Prayer. 
E. A. WILLIS. (2s. net. Student Christian Movement.) 


(8s. 6d. 


By 


A Manual of Christian Beliefs. By Prof. E. Lewis. (5s. 
Edinburgh : Clark.) 
Do You Know Your Bible? a Bible Question Book. By G. A. 


BIRMINGHAM. (38. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

County of Leicester. Prayers and Hymns for Use in Schools : 
The Hymn-Book being an Abridged Edition of “ Songs of 
Praise,” together with a few additional Hymns. (Limp, 
Is. 6d. net. Cloth boards, 2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Jews. By H. BELtoc. New Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Growth of the Kingdom: Lessons on Christian History (The 
Early Church—The Dark Ages—tThe Middle Ages—Modern 


Times). By T. G. PLATTEN. (4s. 6d. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
net. Heffer.) 

The Reformation. By D. Occ. (6d. Benn.) 

Islam. By E. D. Ross. (6d. Benn.) 


The Book of Amos. Edited by Prof. R. M. Gwynn. (3s) The 
Book of Joshua. Edited by the Rev. P. J. BOYER. (2s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


SCIENCE 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. By T. W. Jones. (2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Mr. Jones is, on the whole, an optimist. He believes it to be 
unlikely that the balance of civilization as we know it can be 
violently upset by the progress of chemical discovery. He dis- 
counts, too, the attempts of the sensationalist press and the 
novelist of the fantastic to make our flesh creep at the thoughts 
of what may happen by the liberation of atomic energy. Experi- 
ments show, he says, that on the average the cost of artificially 
disrupting an atom is something like 100,000 times the gain, and 
there is no evidence that the cost could be decreased to an 
economic figure. Purely synthetic foods, again, are—fortunately 
—never likely to materialize, but partial synthesis would always 
be commercially profitable. Mr. Jones also foresees the time 
when the chemical control of human fertility will be an accom- 
plished fact. The author's style is lively, and a half-crown could 
be spent in many worse ways than in buying a copy of this book. 


Tin and the Tin Industry : The Metal, History, Character, and 
A pplication. By A. H. MuUNDEy. Second Edition. (3s. net. 
Pitman.) 

To the modern world, tin is one of the most important of all 
metals, and Mr. Mundey’s excellent little book ought therefore 
to reach a wide circle of readers. Compared with other volumes 
in the same series, it may be said that the historical portion is 
not so full as one could have wished, but that otherwise the book 
is well up to the gencral standard. Messrs. Pitman have per- 
formed a good service in giving us these authoritative accounts 
of common commodities at such a low price. 


Experimental Science for Junior Technical Students. 
BisPHAM. (28. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Bispham says that this little book has been written 
primarily for the use of evening students and others between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who are engaged in or about to enter trades 
which are based on the principles of such subjects as mechanics 
and heat. Practical applications have therefore been stressed, 
but the importance of scientific method has not been overlooked. 


Science for You. By J. G. CROWTHER. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Mr. Crowther has managed to write a popular book of science 
without making any sacrifice to sensation. He deals with such 
varied topics as colloids, the health of miners, ultra-violet 


By J. W. 


radiation, and the Cavendish laboratory, but he finds something 
worth saying about each, and says it well. A very useful book 
for the school science library. 


The Composition of Water. By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON. 
Bell.) 

A volume on the composition of water ought obviously to be 
one of the most important in any se-ies of scientific classics, and 
the publishers are to be congratulated on having chosen Prof. 
Partington to write it. His knowledge of historical chemical 
literature is both wide and deep, and he possesses the gift, so 
essential in an historian, of a passion for accuracy. The present 
account is based entirely on original sources and is altogether 
admirable. It may be strongly recommended for Higher 
Certificate candidates. 


Heredity. By Dr. F. A. E. Crew. (6d. Benn.) 

This is a very readable and up-to-date account of our present 
knowledge of heredity. The chapter on animal and plant 
breeding is of special interest to those who for practical business 
purposes desire to improve their stock ; while the remarkably 
cautious final chapter on heredity and human affairs should 
be read and taken to heart by all who look to eugenics for human 
salvation. 


The Life-Force in the Plant World; or, Creative Nature. By 
ELEANOR HuGHES-GIBB. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

To teachers, the last chapter of this book, containing a simpli- 
fied summary of the recent work of Sir J. C. Bose, is useful. In 
the rest, though abounding with matter found in most text-books 
of botany, we find no help in such phrases as “ i. 


(1s. 6d. 


the urge” or 
“ the blessing of the life-force,’’ or “‘ that the one great central 
spiral holds all the secret of our being and of its good creation.” 


Introductory Science for Botany Students. By K. E. Maris. 
(3s. Murray.) 

This is largely a course of physics and chemistry such as is 
necessary for the botanist. The stage at which it is intended 
that the book should be used is not clear ; for there are passing, 
early references to botanical structure and processes which 
imply botanical knowledge, while the last chapters are concerned 
with these physiological processes themselves. 


(Continued on page 370) 
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ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Edited by E. V. RIEU 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

The Blue Bird. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

. White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
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. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
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In one volume. 

8. Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 

9. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. 


OPEN SESAME. An Anthology of English Poems for Children. 
Compiled by J. Compton, M.A. 2s. Alsoin Three Parts, 64 pages each. 
Paper, 8d.; Limp cloth, 10d. A delightful new selection very modern 
in spirit. 

THE CURTAIN RISES. A Collection of Plays. Made by 
J. Compton, M.A. 28. Suitable for pupils from 11 years onwards. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Is. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE BORROW. 


WILLIAMS, 38. 6d. net ; School Edition, 28. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of English 
Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by ROBERT I.YND 
liv + 548 paves. Second Edition. 38. With a Critical Commentary 
by W. E. Wur14Ms, B.A. 38.6d. The Commentary separately, 1s. 


CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age of 
Interrogation. By A. C. Warp, Deputy Principal, City Literary 
Institute. Crown 8vo. 58. net. A general survey of all branches of 
contemporary literature. 


HISTORY 
A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE: From the Barbarian 


Invasions to the League of Nations. By Dorothy K. GORDON, 
M.A., Examiner in History in the London County Council. With 
20 Maps. Crown 8vo. 88s. Also in Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 2s. 6d. 
II. 1527-1927. 3s. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CyrIL 
E. Rosson, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
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By W. E. 


summaries. 5s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 
BOWMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. General 


Editors: EmEEN Power, M.A., D.Lit., Reader in 
Economic History in the University of London; and 
A. W. REED, M.A., D.Lit., Professor of English in the 
University of London. Six volumes. Each, crown 8vo, 


6s. net. 


A series of source-books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 


England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT, 
M.A., University Lecturer in English, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison, M.A., 
Lecturer in English at King’s College, University of London. 
[In the Press 


England in Johnson’s Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, M.A. 
Other volumes in preparation 


GEOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. Tay or. 


With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World: 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples, and Products, 58. Vol. II.—The 
World: Political, Industrial, and Commercial Development. 58.6d. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
With 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, and a full Index. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 38. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
COURS DE FRANCAIS: Première Année. With Phononomic 


Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern I.anguage Master at Eltham College 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Asystematicattempt to avoid the difficulties of the international phonetic 
script. The ‘‘ phononomic "’ script, by the use of italics, diacritics, &c., 
makes the actual spelling of any French word phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. By A. H. Crowrner, M.A., Diplômé 


in French, London University, Assistant Master at Bilton Grange, Rugby. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of History, 
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WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 88.6d. Also in two parts: Part I 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Author of ‘Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

An illustrated “ first book,” dealing with the subject from the historical 
and biographical point of view. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d 
Also in two parts: Part I, 4s. Part II, 4s. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. Harr, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams. 28.6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. By CHARLES 
DARWIN. (From the Sixth Edition.) (2s. net. Dent.) 
Darwin's theory of the origin of species by natural selection 
has been, and still is, so frequently misrepresented that the 
gratitude of all lovers of truth is due to Messrs. Dent for placing 
this epoch-making work within the reach of every purse. For 
the sake of serious students a summary is given of the additions 
and alterations made in each edition subsequent to the original 
published in 1859; while, to help the layman, Darwin’s glossary 
of terms is included. A noteworthy feature in this “ Every- 
man’s Library ” edition is the masterly introduction written by 
Sir Arthur Keith. In dramatic style and with fine eloquence 
Sir Arthur narrates the five stages of the growth of Darwin's 
greit idea ; and proceeds to point out that through this closely- 
reasoned book Darwin wrought a complete revolution of man’s 
intellectual outlook in every department of knowledge. We 
' have read no more forcible apologia than this introduction. 


Nature Study for Beginners. By D. Patron. (28. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) ™ 
This is a thoroughly sound course of nature study containing 
instructions for practical work by the pupils, as well as accounts 
of the material to be studied. If criticism be possible, it is that 
the author “ tells the answer ”’ too often. At the nature study 
stage the work should be as heuristic as possible. 


The Story of the Hive: a Bee-Lover's Book. By C. WILLIAMS. 
(6s. net. Black.) 

Coloured Thinking and Other Studies in Science and Literature. 
By Dr. D. F. FRASER-HarRIS. (58. net. Routledge.) 
Health and Cleanliness : a Text-book for Teachers. By Dr. W. A. 
Muir and Dr. G. H. GREEN. (Certain supply for free dis- 
posal to recognized teachers. The Health and Cleanliness 

Council.) 

New Worlds for Old: The Realm of Modern Physics. 
LUNNON. (28. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A General Course in Hygiene: Being a Modern Adaptation of 
Ikin and Lyster's “ Second Course in Hygiene.” By Dr. A.E. 
Ik1n and Dr. G. E. OaTEs. (58. University Tutorial Press.) 

William Bateson, F.R.S., Naturalist: His Essays and Addresses, 
together with a Short Account of his Life. By BEATRICE 
BATESON. (218. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


By R. G. 


Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. 
New edition. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
White's ‘* Selborne ” for Boys and Girls. Edited by M. WOODWARD. 


By FRances PITT. 


(23. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 
The Gardener's Year Book, 1928. Edited by D. H. M. ReaD. 
(5s. net. Allan.) 


The Sixth Sense and Other Studies in Modern Science. By 


Dr. D. F. FRASER-HaARrRIS. (58. net. Routledge.) 
Race and Civilization. By Dr. F. Hertz. Translated by A. S. 
Levetus and W. Entz. (18s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


A School Certificate Chemistry. By A. E. Foot. (3s. Dent.) 

Our Physical World: a Source Book of Physical Nature-Study. 
By E. R. Downinc. With a Chapter on Radio Communica- 
tion by F. G. ANIBAL. Second Impression. (ros. 6d. net. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Longmans.) 

Our Living World : a Source Book of Biological Nature-Study. By 
E. R. Downing. Fifth Impression. (10s. 6d. net. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Longmans.) 

A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region. By E. R. DOWNING. 
Second Edition. (108 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Longmans.) 

School Researches in Heat. By C. W. Knicur. (Pupil’s Book, 
1s. 3d. Teacher’s Handbook, 1s. 6d. net. G. Philip & Son.) 


The Origins of Civilization: The Earliest Phase. By E. N. 
FALLAIZE. An Introduction to Physicel Science. By Prof. 
J. Rice. (6d. each. Benn.) 


A Glossary of Botanic Terms, with their Derivation and Accent. 
By Dr. B. D. Jackson. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (15s. net. Duckworth.) 

Secrets of the Earth. By S. Craic. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 


OF the many excellent continental centres for holiday excur- 
sions, Wienachten in Canton Appenzell, Switzerland, is not the 
least famous. It is convenient for trips to towns in Wirttemberg, 
Bavaria, Baden, or Austria. Mr. Hans R. Werdmiiller, an 
“old boy” of the Grocers’ School, Hackney Downs (his late 
father lived in London for fifty years), has, at Wienachten, a 
charming pension and farm, the Erholungsheim “ zur Tanne,” 
to which he welcomes visitors from Great Britain, who will not 
regret the trip, for he understands their requirements. 
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VI.—AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By C. G. T. Morison, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, University 
of Oxford 

GRICULTURE offers at the present day a wider choice 

of occupations than is usually realized, and success 

is possible in all of the alternatives, though each requires 
its own particular qualifications. 

The idea of wide acres and a country life has always 
captured and held the imagination, and there are to-day 
many boys and not a few girls for whom the lure of the 
land is very strong. They are attracted by open spaces 
and a freedom from restriction that hampers and surrounds 
many other occupations, and they are willing to forego the 
more material rewards that other occupations offer to 
secure that contact with the soil which seems to them 
worth having. This “call of the soil’’ is for many very 
strong, and it is one that can fortunately be satisfied in 
many various ways. 

Farming, despite much that is written in the daily press, 
still survives even in England. and still offers a living and 
a congenial occupation to many in these islands. Capital 
is required in larger or smaller sums according to the size 
of the farm and the character of the business, which 
varies more from one district to another than is commonly 
realized. In most cases, the return is small and at the 
moment uncertain, but in this connexion it should not be 
forgotten that any one beginning to farm at the present 
time is entering the business when prices are low, so low 
in many cases that they are almost bound to rise. 

The best education for the farmer has long been a matter 
of controversy, but it will scarcely be denied that some 
kind of technical training either at school or later at a 


university or agricultural college is of immense benefit to 
the prospective farmer. The value of this later technical 
training is two-fold. It makes the student realize the basic 
scientific facts that underlie the industry, and enables him 
to make the most of modern developments and improve- 
ments. It also keeps his mind alert and receptive, and, by 
continuing his education, affects profoundly his reaction to 
new ideas later in life. It must not be thought, however, 
that it is possible by school and university education alone 
to produce a farmer. It has been done often, when the 
boy started with a farming tradition and spent his holidays 
on a farm; much less often when this tradition was lacking. 
Farming, to-day, it must be remembered, is still an art 
and a business as much as, or even more than, a science, 
and, like any other art or business, can never be completely 
learnt in the lecture- or class-room. Actual contact with 
farming life is essential, and if this has not been obtained 
earlier, it were well to spend a year or two on a well- 
managed farm in the district in which it is proposed to 
take up land. 

But school, university, or agricultural college, besides 
giving much that is directly useful, can make the boy 
whose occupation this is going to be realize that if farming 
prosperity in this country is to return and be associated 
with national security, he has got to keep his mind open 
and receptive and ready to make the most of what comes 
his way. It is difficult to write about the prospects of 
farming at home to-day and impossible to prophecy about 
to-morrow, but this much is certain, that the land will 
continue to be cultivated, and that among those who 
cultivate it, the most successful will be men who have 
made the most of their early opportunities and have 
endeavoured to make themselves masters of both the art 
and the science of agriculture. 


It is impossible within the scope of this article to discuss 
the prospects of farming abroad, in the Dominions, or in 
the Colonies. Information must be sought in each par- 
ticular case, for the variations of climate are so great and 
conditions so varied, that nothing but the widest generaliza- 
tions are possible. Success there is usually more striking 
than success at home, but the qualities that ensure it are 
much the same. The will to work, and especially the will 
to learn, are perhaps the most important qualities of all. 

Considerable attention has of late years been devoted to 
the question of what is the best training for those who are 
going overseas to seek their fortunes in agriculture, In the 
vast majority of cases actual agricultural practices are so 
varied, and often so much less developed than in this 
country, that detailed instruction in technique is neither 
necessary nor advisable. What is necessary for the boy 
going overseas is a reasonable scientific background, some 
skill with his hands, and some practical experience of 
handling horses and cattle and sheep. Equipped in this 
way, he should be able to take his place as a satisfactory 
learner in any country, and be able to acquire at a college 
in the chosen Dominion, or on some suitable farm, the 
necessary detail of local farming technique. It is a mistake 
to desire too early specialization, or to wish for too much 
agricultural detail, but chemistry and physics, and, above 
all, elementary biology, should form the first foundation of 
the later more specialized work. 

There was a time in this country when there were con- 
siderable openings for men with suitable qualifications as 
land and estate agents and as managers of farms. Many 
estates have, however, recently been broken up, and home 
farms are more frequently let now than heretofore, with 
the result that there is a surplus of experienced men for 
this kind of appointment, and consequently the chance of 
employment without considerable influence is negligible. 
It may be that if conditions at home ever lead to large- 
scale company farming there will be again a demand for 
skilled managers who will receive large salaries. 

There are, however, many who are interested in agri- 
culture who have not the capital to engage in farming in 
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this country or abroad, and to whom the life of the pioneer 
farmer in more primitive lands does not appeal. 

Apart from actual farming, that is to say, the investment 
of capital in the industry and personal management of the 
farm, there are at the present day, appointments of one 
kind and another all over the Empire which offer attractive 
careers. These consist of (a) agricultural administrative and 
teaching appointments at home; (b) agricultural adminis- 
trative appointments in the Dominions and Crown Colonies ; 
(c) specialist and research appointments at home and in 
the overseas Empire. 

These kind of appointments fall into two broad groups, 
one of which may be described as agricultural, the pre- 
paration for which consists of a thorough knowledge of 
agriculture as obtained by means of a university or college 
course in the subject, strengthened if possible by practical 

‘experience; and the other as more purely scientific, in 
those sciences ancillary to agriculture, where a thorough 
knowledge of some branch of natural science is the first 
requisite. 

It is beginning to be recognized that subsequent to a 
suitable university course, the best avenue of approach to 
any of these services is by means of a post-graduate scholar- 
ship such as are annually offered by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 

Agricultural administration and agricultural teaching in 
this country have certain attractive appointments to offer. 
Agricultural organizers are appointed by the County 
Councils, and work among the farmers of their district, and 
help them to keep in touch with the latest improvements. 
There are also a limited number of lecturers and teachers 
in universities, agricultural colleges, and farm institutes. 
Appointments such as these can be obtained by students 
who have been outstanding in their work, or who have 
some special qualification, or who have greater practical 
experience. Post-graduate scholarships are offered by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, which provide an avenue for acquiring the 
requisite additional training. The number of really well- 
paid appointments is, however, small, and promotion slow. 

In the Dominions this service is almost entirely recruited 
from the native born, and it is difficult for any one from 
this country to obtain such an appointment. There are 
exceptions to this, of course, now and then in the specialist 
services, but, in the main, even these are filled by students 
born in the particular Dominion, and sent perhaps to this 
country or to the U.S.A. for some particular educational 
purpose. 

The service which offers the greatest attractions and 
presents the widest opportunities of useful work is without 
doubt that of the Crown Colonies. This service is welt paid, 
and the pensions are good. It also offers a full life in 
countries in which adventure and thrill are not things of 
the past. In some cases the climate is not too good, though, 
thanks to the exertions of the medical service, it is almost 
universally better than it used to be, so much so that good 
health and ill health are as much a matter of temperament 
as of anything else. The life for the young officer may be 
very lonely, and, unless a man is keen and self-reliant, 
observant, and interested in people and things, the chances 
of the fullest success are not very large. Given these 
qualities, and reasonably good health to start with, there 
is no better service and no finer life. Full details of the 
appointments in each colony and of the salaries and con- 
ditions of service attaching to these may be obtained from 
the Colonial Office, Miscellaneous Publications No. 388. 
It is intended in the future that the recruitment for this 
service shall be carried out by means of the Colonial Office 
scholarship scheme which offers to suitable candidates a 
scholarship for two years, one year of which is spent partly 
in Oxford and partly in Cambridge, and the second at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad. The 
scholars elected are chosen from among those who have 
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taken an agricultural degree at a university or a diploma 
at an agricultural college. 

The agricultural curricula at the universities and col- 
leges, though varying in detail, are suitable for this purpose, 
and a boy who has done reasonably well at school, and 
whose work there has included physics and chemistry, and 
some little elementary biology, should find no difficulty 
with any of the courses. 

The service is young and expanding, the opportunities 
and possibilities growing, so that competition will without 
doubt become keener in the future. 

In addition to the general agricultural appointments in 
the Colonial service, there are also specialist officers, 
chemists, mycologists, and entomologists, upon whom the 
agricultural service depends for investigation and advice. 
For this work, as for other similar work, the best men are 
required ; research, to be effective, demands the best men 
and the whole of the best men’s services. The remunera- 
tion is on much the same scale as that of the agricultural 
officers, and appointments are made to nearly all the 
Crown Colonies. 

The Imperial Agricultural Research Conference which 
met in the autumn of 1927 considered the question of the 
recruitment and training for this service, and its recom- 
mendations in this matter are summarized on page 61 of 
its report. According to the accepted view, the one. neces- 
sary qualification which a candidate must possess is a 
degree of honours standing in pure science including some 
biology. It is also desirable that he should possess some 
knowledge of agriculture from both the practical and the 
theoretical standpoints, so that he may be able to appre- 
ciate the rôle of science in agriculture. This service will 
also be recruited by means of scholarships given to’univer- 
sity graduates for two years’ post-graduate training, which 
will usually be one year in England and one year abroad. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to decide even late in a 
man’s university career whether or not he will make a 
good research worker, and it is almost impossible before 
he has left school, but a boy who is enthusiastic and keen, 
and shows ability in pure science and an interest in its 
application, may be confidently recommended to qualify 
for this work. There seems little doubt that as agriculture 
develops and becomes more intensive, especially in those 
parts of the world where it is at present backward and 
primitive, it will make ever increasing demands upon pure 
science. 

The field of agriculture is wide, and the services of almost 
every science have contributed to her advancement in the 
past. The work of the chemist and physicist has helped to 
unravel the mysteries of the soil and plant growth, but the 
surface is only scratched. Entomologists and mycologists 
are needed to devise means to protect the plant against 
the all too numerous pests that appear to grow in strength 
the more intensive is the cultivation. The plant breeder 
has produced already in certain cases improved crops and 
crops that are resistant to disease. The work is, however, 
only beginning, and the future calls for the best workers 
in this wide and ever widening field. 

The opportunities are without limit, and the rewards 
are adequate, and as the actual farming of the Empire’s 
land in the future depends upon a supply of skilled and 
alert workers, so does the advancement of that farming, 
and the gradual intensification of production, which the 
growing needs of an increasing population make necessary, 
depend upon the highest skill and the most devoted service 
of those engaged in agricultural research. 


EXHIBITION AT MORLEY COLLEGE.—An interesting feature of 
the Literary Section of the Exhibition of the Scientific Society 
of Morley College, to take place on Saturday, June 2, 3 to 
10.30 p.m., is a collection of eight books, all written by one of the 
students, W. Margrie, and published by Messrs. Watts & Co. 
Mr. Margrie had only an elementary education, and at 14 was 
apprenticed to a mathematical rulemaker. The Exhibition as a 
whole illustrates the creative side of Morley College. 
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London Matriculation 
RECENT MODIFICATIONS IN REGULATIONS AND THEIR EFFECT ON SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
By W. H. JENKINSON, B.Sc., Central Secondary School, Sheffield 


HE Regulations for the London University Matricu- 
lation Examination were modified about a year ago by 
the recognition of an important principle with regard to the 
all-round requirements demanded for this examination. 
Previously a definite uniform standard of attainment had 
been demanded in each of five subjects which included 
English, elementary mathematics, and a language other 
than English. A certain amount of freedom of choice was 
allowed with respect to the other two subjects, provided 
that a science was taken if Latin or Greek were not offered. 
This demand for an all-round standard of attainment 
resulted from time to time in cases of hardship and anomaly. 
Candidates, brilliant in three or four subjects, but unable 
to reach the required standard in, say, mathematics or a 
foreign language, were unsuccessful and unable to proceed 
to a degree course, whilst mediocre candidates, who just 
achieved the required mark in each subject, were able to 
enter upon university work, not always with satisfactory 
results. Certain pupils show a lack of the ‘ mathe- 
matical sense,” and find difficulty in reaching a level of 
attainment quite easily achieved by most of their fellows. 
Similarly, the power to acquire a knowledge of a foreign 
language is only slightly developed in some students. 

The anomalies consequent on these variations of ability 
in different subjects have produced, periodically, demands 
for the abolition of the regulation insisting on these subjects 
in every case. London University has considered this 
problem and decided that it is desirable that candidates 
for Matriculation should continue to offer elementary 
mathematics and also a foreign language, since it was felt 
that an elementary training in both these subjects formed 
an integral part of a general education, and that a dormant 
or weak mathematical or linguistic sense should not be 
allowed to atrophy and result in uneven development of 
mind. 

The particular needs of candidates such as those indicated 
above are now met by allowing them to take a paper of a 
lower standard in Latin or French or elementary mathe- 
matics, provided that, in addition, another recognized 
subject is offered. This concession at once reacted on the 
system of granting exemptions from Matriculation on the 
results of the London General Schools Examination. In 
this case the situation has been met by accepting a pass at 
a lower standard in one of the three subjects named, if 
the candidates obtain the ‘‘credit’’ standard in five 
Matriculation subjects which satisfy all the other conditions. 

This brings the two sets of conditions into line, but it 
seems only logical that a pass at the lower standard in any 
foreign language should be recognized as satisfying the 
requirements. 

The change, however, has still wider effects. The Board 
of Education, acting through the Board of Education 
School Examinations Council, has succeeded in systematiz- 
ing and standardizing to a great extent the various examina- 
tions for the First School Certificate, so that this certificate 

has now a definite, recognized value, whatever the examin- 
ing body which awards it. This fact is worthy of wider 
Tecognition from employers of labour than is frequently 
accorded to it by them. 

When we turn, however, to the question of exemptions 
from Matriculation granted on the results of First School 
Certificate Examinations we find a less satisfactory state of 
affairs. Each university claims the right to dictate the 
conditions on which it will accept any certificate as qualify- 
ing for admission to its own degree courses. Whilst this is 
admitted in a great measure, the schools still feel that 
greater uniformity in the conditions demanded might be 
realized than is revealed in the table of equivalences 
attached to the pamphlet issued by the Assistant Masters’ 


Association on ‘‘ Reforms Needed in First School Examina- 
tion.” 

A reconsideration of the whole question of the equivalence 
of various matriculation certificates is long overdue, and, 
in view of the changes mentioned, has become urgently 
necessary. Thus for London University to grant exemption 
for Matriculation to a candidate passing in French or 
elementary mathematics at a lower standard at London 
General Schools Examination and to refuse to recognize 
the claims of a candidate who has obtained a precisely 
similar certificate from another examining body would be 
illogical. 

At the same time it is equally essential that other 
universities should review their regulations and consider 
the desirability of granting exemption from Matriculation 
on similar conditions. Such a course appears to be pre- 
ferable to the complete elimination of some subjects from 
the requirements. 

The great need is for a more uniform standard, so that, 
except for special faculties, all matriculation certificates 
shall be equivalent. The application of this principle of a 
lower standard in one subject, however, is not confined to 
Matriculation exemption. It seems inevitable that the 
same principle should be recognized in the First School 
Examination itself. Certain examining bodies have done so 
already by means of the principle of compensation, but it 
is submitted that the principle should be more widely 
recognized, and that where a candidate has passed in five 
other subjects, fulfilling all other requirements, that a pass 
at a lower standard should be accepted in a foreign language 
or mathematics. The result of such a regulation would 
have a great effect on the work of the schools. It would 
permit the possibility of a certificate to many candidates 
who are'at present unable to secure the requisite marks in 
one particular subject or group, whilst retaining the safe- 
guard that adequate attention shall be paid to all essential 
branches of a general education. 


COURSE IN PHONETICS AT THE SORBONNE, PARIS.—A course in 
phonetics, designed mainly for foreign teachers and for French 
teachers abroad, will be held at the Institute of Phonetics, 
Sorbonne, from July 16 to August 4, and from August 6-25. An 
attempt will be made to present a method of teaching phonetics 
and to correct individual faults of pronunciation. An examina- 
tion will be held for a Certificate of Practical Study in French 
Pronunciation. For additional information application should 
be made to M. Hubert Pernot, Professeur à la Sorbonne, Paris-Ve. 

2 $ 2 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION HOLIDAY CONFERENCES.—The 
League of Nations Union has arranged two summer schools, 
one to take place at Balliol College, Oxford, from July 26 to 
August 2, and the other, in two sessions, at Geneva—the ele- 
mentary session from August 4-10, and the advanced from 
August 11-17. The subjects set down for discussion at both 
schools embrace a very wide and interesting field of British and 
international problems, and the lecturers include many leading 
economists and statesmen. Attendance at these schools is open 
to all. Forms of application and all information as to terms and 
accommodation may be obtained from the Secretary, League of 
Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 

$ 2 +% 


FıxeED DATE FOR WHITSUNTIDE.—There is a strong probability 
that Whitsuntide will soon be perpetually fixed to recur every 
year on May 28. Among reasons for deciding on this date is 
the unanimous recommendation of the League of Nations 
Committee that Easter Sunday should be celebrated in the week 
beginning April 9. The seven weeks which have always been 
allowed between Easter and Whitsuntide bring the date of the 
latter festival to May 28. The Orthodox and the Protestant 
Churches have already agreed to these festivals being “ fixed,” 
and it is expected that the Oecumenical Council of the Roman 
Catholic Church will also give its sanction. 
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The Teachers’ Superannuation ‘ Scheme” 
By J. H. ARNo.p, M.A., St. Dunstan’s College, Catford 


N 1922, an Amending Act to the 1918 Superannuation 
Act was passed which forced teachers to contribute 
5 per cent of their salaries towards the cost of superan- 
nuation; this contribution was continued in 1924; and 
finally the first Act was considerably modified by the Act 
of 1925. This last Act contained provisions to enable the 
Board of Education to formulate a scheme to apply to 
such non-grant-aided schools as cared to avail themselves 
of an extension of the Act itself. The Act not only made 
permanent the 5 per cent teachers’ contributions, it did 
more—it exacted another 5 percent from their employers, 
not, however, to begin until April 1, 1928. Local education 
authorities, however, reimburse themselves for more 
than half of their contributions because their contri- 
butions rank for grant. The Treasury has, then, been 
gradually removing from its shoulders as much as possible 
of the cost of pensionable service under the Act. Apart 
from authorities’ salary grants, therefore, the Act is now 
self-supporting so far as future service is concerned, entirely 
so from a book-keeping point of view; for there are a 
separate superannuation account, a septennial valuation, 
and provisions for the raising of contributions if the 
valuation shows that the present Io per cent contri- 
butions are not sufficient. This brief summary of events 
is necessary because it supplies the key to the many 
differences between the Act and the Scheme which has 
been in force since April 1, 1926. The avoidance by the 
Treasury of any financial responsibility conditions abso- 
lutely the provisions of the Scheme, which has to do with 
future service only. An analysis of the Scheme, therefore, 
should be based on the differences between it and its 
parent, the Act. 

All grant-aided schools come automatically under the 
Act. Roughly speaking—for details the Scheme itself 
must be consulted—the schools which may come under 
the Scheme are efficient secondary schools, effhcient 
preparatory schools, schools recognized by the Board as 
giving efficient elementary education, training colleges, 
other than those forming part of a university or university 
college, and schools of other types specifically approved 
for the purpose. 

The next difference is that certain teachers in a Scheme 
School are expressly excluded : the proprietor of a school 
conducted for private profit, teachers over 50 at the date 
of approval of their schools, who have not previously 
been in contributory service under the Scheme, and teachers 
who fail to pass a medical examination—unless, presumably, 
they have recently passed such an examination. Fear 
lest the last two classes might prejudice the financial 
stability of the Scheme accounts for their exclusion. 
Nevertheless, this means a serious hardship accentuated 
by the fact that no such restrictions exist in the Act. 
It may be noted, here, that any teacher may “ contract 
out” from the Scheme, if he is in a school where it is 
formally approved. The governing body, or proprietor, 
of a school must give an undertaking that the payment 
of contributions shall be a condition of service of all 
teachers afterwards appointed, provided, of course, that 
they are eligible. This provision is reasonable enough, 
but, if it is broken, service in the school ceases to be 
pensionable—which would be most unfortunate for the 
staff. 

The third difference, a serious one for teachers concerned, 
lies in the method of assessing benefits. Under the Act, 
pension and lump sum are based upon the “average 
salary ” of a teacher during his last five years of pensionable 
service. Under the Scheme the “ average salary ” is the 
average, not of these last five years, but of the whole of 
his contributory service under the Scheme. The Act 
assumes that salaries are a more or less known factor. 


In Scheme schools salaries, in the eyes of the Treasury, 
are Obviously considered to be a more or less unknown 
factor, and as, in addition, the number of the schools which 
will join is also unknown, there has been a very cautious 
distribution of risks. This may have been justified, but the 
result is that a teacher under the Scheme is almost certain 
to be relatively worse off than his colleague under the 
Act so far as actual benefits are concerned. 

A superannuation account, separate from that of the 
Act, has been set up, into which go the contributions of 
the teachers and the employers, the latter having a full 
5 per cent to pay; for it must be remembered that the 
financial arrangements of the Act and of the Scheme 
are entirely separate. Now, though the Act assumes 
responsibility for ‘‘ back ” service, the Scheme does not— 
hence another difference. Under the Act, a teacher can 
count as pensionable up to ten years of service in a non- 
profit-making school prior to April I, r919, provided 
that he has ten years of pensionable service in addition. 
A teacher in a Scheme school cannot claim this pre-1919 
service: it would involve expense on the part of the State 
which accepts no expense under the Scheme. Again he 
is at a disadvantage compared with his colleague in an 
act school. Moreover, a teacher in a Scheme school 
cannot count his service between 1919 and the date of the 
approval of his school: he was not in pensionable service 
between 1919 and 1922 and cannot pay contributions for 
the period between 1922 and the approval of his school. 
Finally, if an act school declines to continue to accept 
grant and decides to come under the Scheme instead, 
teachers in that school lose any pre-1919 service to which 
they might previously have been entitled. They are no 
longer under the Act. This might mean a serious diminution 
of benefits at death, permanent disability, or retirement. 

When the assessment of benefits is considered, a curjous 
state of affairs obtains, for a teacher who has both Act 
and Scheme service must draw benefits, in some cases 
from both accounts, in others from one only ! 

How this works out in practice will be best shown by 
taking imaginary cases by way of illustration. Suppose 
that a teacher has twenty years of service under the Act, 
his ‘‘ average salary ” (i.e., for the last five years) being 
£450, that he then has ten years under the Scheme, his 
“ average salary ” (i.e., during the whole of the ten years), 


being £300. He gets a pension made up of two separate 
amounts: 20/80 of the £450, and 10/80 of the £300. His 
“lump sum ” would be calculated in similar fashion. He 


draws money. from both accounts. Suppose that, unfor- 
tunately, he dies instead of retiring. The death gratuity 
is £300, for he died under the Scheme, not under the Act, 
and the gratuity is calculated in his Scheme salary only, 
and paid from the Scheme account. 

On the other hand, service under both Act and Scheme 
is aggregated for the purpose of the Death gratuity. For 
instance, suppose that the aforesaid teacher had died 
when he had been only three years in the Scheme Schocl. 
Despite the fact that the minimum period for eligibility 
for a death gratuity is five years, the £300 death 
gratuity would have been payable—the aggregation of the 
two types of service has rendered him eligible. 

A school which desires to come under the Scheme must 
apply to the Board of Education for formal “ approval.” 
The first requirement is that it must satisfy the Board 
that it is “‘efficient.’”” Nothing in the Scheme defines 
what is, or is not, efficiency, but it seems to be a fair 
assumption that it will be the standard, e.g., premises, 
staff, equipment, and the like, which the Board requires 
for admission to “ list 60,” its schedule of efficient schools. 

The differences of any importance between the Act and 

(Continued on page 384) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ RECENT HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


History of England 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, Litt.D., LL.D., F. B.A. With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


" First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its style, which mikes Mr. Trevelyan always one f th le of hi i 
because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. . . . A good and timely book.” History, er ern eas 


British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Twenty-seventh Thousand.) 

“ Mr. Trevelyan’s survey will be universally recognized as of sound value and significance. In the lecture-room and at the student's desk it should be 
a lasting book.’’—Daily Telegraph. ' 


Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day 


An Economic and Social Survey. 
By Charles Ryle Fay, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Economic History in the University of Toronto. 


With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Companion volume to G. M. Trevelyan’s “ British History in the Nineteenth Century.” 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1914 


By A. J. Grant, M.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., M.A., O.B.E., University Reader in Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with clearness, 


vigour, humour, and sympathy. The maps are exceptionally forceful, and the publishers are to be complimented for the exccllence of the typography.” — 
Education Outlook. 


A History of Europe 


By A. J. Grant, M.A. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. With 13 Coloured Maps, and 13 Uncoloured 
Maps and Plans in the Text. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Also issued in Four Parts: 
Part I.—The Classical World. 4s. 
Part II.—The Middle Ages. 6s. 
Part III..—Modern Europe. 6s. 
Part IV.—Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1918. Being Chapters XIV to XXII of Part III. 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of European History 


By A. J. Grant, M.A. 

New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. 

With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and Plans. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Also issued in Two Parts: 

Part I.—To the End of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Part II.—From the End of the Middle Ages to the Present Time. 3s. 6d. 


Patriots of the Nineteenth Century 


By E. F. Malcolm Smith. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


Greek History for Young Readers 


By Alice Zimmern. 
With 61 Illustrations and 15 Maps, 8 of which are in colours. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'S BOOKS ON HISTORY 
WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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the Scheme have been outlined. In other respects the 
provisions of Part II of the Act apply also to the Scheme: 
withdrawal from other pension schemes is compulsory, 
requirements as to full time service and so on are the same. 

In this summary of the Scheme, in the maina comparison 
between it and the Act, at least so far as the teachers 
affected are concerned, stress may seem to have been laid 
upon the inferiority of the one when compared with the 
other. This has not been intentional, it is a consequence 
of fact. It is easy to blame the Treasury for making 
financial stability the first consideration. To what extent 
schools will in the future avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity the Scheme presents of making superannuation 
provision for their staffs, it is far too early to judge. There 
is no information of the number of schools which so far 
have applied, or been approved, for inclusion, though the 
number is probably small. Nor is it possible to estimate 
how many schools could apply if they so desired. Some of 
them already have private schemes of their own which 
some of these again believe give them better value for their 
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money than the Scheme would do. But in so far as the 
existence of the Scheme facilitates the interchange of 
teachers between difterent types of schools, it has a definite 
educational value. The principle of the extension of State 
superannuation to schools not under the control of the 
State is sound, but, as the Scheme shows, not easy of 
application. Itis probably to the good, that there should 
be schools independent of our national system of education 
administered through the Board and local authority, if 
only because of the freedom for experiment and of the 
variety of educational treatment that are corollary to that 
independence. It is certainly not good, that there should 
exist obstacles to the passage of teachers from school to 
school. Open as the scheme is to criticism, it follows, 
therefore, that it was needed, and there is always the 
possibility that it may in the future be amended in the 
light of experience gained during the next few years. 


According to the Report of the Boird of Education, just published, 160 
schools had, up to December 31 last, applied for approval under the ‘‘ Scheme,” 
and of these 86 had been formally approved, i.e. are now actually under the 
“ Scheme.” 


Photography in Schools 


By J.C. B. Carter, B.A., A.K.C. 


O group of people offers itself more readily—or 
willingly—to the accusation of being cranks than 
schoolmasters. By some they are held to be too narrow— 
they live in a rut, hidden from the practical affairs of life. 
Others account them too wide, because they are always 
trying to thrust on their helpless victims subjects of no 
commercial value. They are theorists. “ Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, teach.” Fortunately they have always 
the old retort of Keir Hardie, ‘‘ Well, it is the crank that 
turns the engine.” I may be laying myself open to the 
charge of crankism by advocating the advisability of 
encouraging photography in connexion with school work. 
The spare time of a healthy-minded youngster should be 
spent, it will be said, either in active games or reading, 
or, better still, in a due proportion of both and not in further 
staining his already well-dyed fingers in a stuffy dark- 
room. But asa method of absorbing leisure hours, no other 
activity can claim to appeal so universally to all kinds of 
boys or so unitedly to their different interests as 
photography. 
Crude as the division may be, we can roughly distinguish 
two types among boys; the practical and the imaginative. 


followers, do manage to combine the commercially necessary 
with the artistically beautiful. We adorn our lovely country 
with council houses and petrol pumps. 

For the *‘ classical” boy, whose curriculum and taste 
debar him from science, photography is equally whole- 
some. 

The youthful possessor of a camera will not be content 
to pay other people rather heavily for developing and 
printing his snapshots, but will prefer to explore chemi- 
cal possibilities for himself, and an accidental breaking 
of some part of his apparatus may be the fortunate impetus 
to his becoming not merely a user but a maker of cameras. 

Photography in a school only requires an enthusiastic 
master and a dark-room. The latter need not be specially 
constructed; any room that with little trouble can be 
darkened and which has running water available is 
adequate. The necessary equipment need not be expensive. 
A low-power electric light can be easily adapted with 
red ink. Better still is a lamp fitted with a double pane, 
one Stained with methyl violet (violet ink) and the other 


with some yellow dye. To begin with, quite a cheap camera 


will suffice. Wealthy philanthropists may purchase 


The one is delighted to employ his hands and brains in 
making things; the other is hid in a corner with eyes 
glued to a book. Photography demands equally practical 
and imaginative ability, and by its dual appeal can stim- 
ulate that side of a boy’s nature which is less developed. 
Thus the boy who becomes an enthusiast because he likes 
‘“messing about ” with things, will find that the whole 
art of his hobby does not lie there, but demands considerable 
use of his imaginative faculties. If he is to be successful, 
he will have to learn, consciously or unconsciously, some of 
the root principles of all art—selection, proportion, 
contrast, unity. It will be to him an avenue which will 
lead him down paths he would never otherwise tread. A 
comparison of his own pictures with those of more 
experienced photographers will result not only in the 
betterment of his own work, but in an appreciation of the 
difficulties and achievements of art generally. Without 
being aware of it, he will in this way produce what is so 
often lacking in his type, an aesthetic sense which he can 
apply to other things than pictures. Nothing is more 
needed by the community to-day—and to-morrow—than 
this sense of the beautiful. We are surrounded by ugliness— 
ugly houses, ugly buildings, ugly furniture. The latter is 
ugliness in its most soul-devastating form, for it pretends 
to be decorative and artistic. It is not a question of 
utilitarianism. Many foreign countries, Denmark par- 
ticularly, and, to some extent, Germany and its artistic 


cameras at £30 which have to be focused through a super- 
structure like the shaft of a mine, or which resemble an old- 
fashioned stereoscope, or which require the operator to 
stand on his head for their proper adjustment. A small 
box camera capable of making time-exposures can often 
be obtained for a few shillings. I still return, at times, to 
a little Brownie Number O, which gives as good or better 
results than do others costing guineas (this perhaps because 
it is fool-proof). 

One’s first instinct on possessing a camera is to snap 
any and every object at hand and dash off to the chemist 
so as to see the result at the first possible minute. This is 
where the enthusiastic master should step in. Camera 
owners in a school are readily induced to form themselves 
into a club. The very word “‘club”’ and its attributes of 
president, secretary, treasurer, &c., are sufficient for that. 
Small subscriptions will easily suffice to equip the dark- 
room. The quick exhaustion of obvious subjects in, and 
around, the school and home will prepare the way for a 
homily on the essential difference between a mere photo- 
graph and a camera picture. Any one can take a photo- 
graph, but it requires considerable power of selection and a 
sense of the beautiful to produce a picture of which the 
owner is permanently proud. Moreover, with increasing 
experience will come knowledge of the values of light 
and shade and contour. It is not given to all to be able to 

(Continued on page 393) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL LIST 


Nineteenth Century England 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By Robert M. Rayner, M.A., Clayesmore School, Winchester. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ For training in a sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils."’"—Schoolmaster. 


Outlines of British Social History 


By E. H. Dance, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 
* A well-planned and well-written survey of British social history. . . . Should prove to be an invaluable companion to the ordinary text-book of English 
history."—The Journal of Education. 


Longmans’ Historical Series for Schools 
By T. F. Tout, M.A. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 


Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 8g Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 8s. 6d. 


Book II.—A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. §g. 6d. 


Book II is also issued in Two Parts: 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 8s. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1919. 8s. 6d. 
Book III..—An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1923. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans. Qs. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts : 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 3s. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1714. 8s. 6d. 
Part III1.—From 1714 to 1923. 93s. 6d. 


9 ° 
A Student’s History of England 

From the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 

By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Q1s. net. 
Or in Three Volumes as follows: 

Vol. I.—55 B.C. to A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Vol. III.—1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A School Atlas of English History: 


A Companion Atlas to Gardiner's “ Student’s History of England.” 
Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. Fcap 4to. 68. 6d. 


History of the British Empire 


By C. 8. 8. Higham, M.A. With 15 Maps. Crown 8vo. §s. 


The Growth of the British Empire 
By P. H. and A. ©. Kerr. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, 4 Coloured Maps, and 58 Maps and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 


Heroes of European History 
By Mrs. Creighton. With 43 Illustrations and 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A First History of France 


By Mrs. Creighton. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. §s. 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World 


By Dorothy M. Vaughan, M.A. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 


The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times 
By Dorothy M. Vaughan, M.A. With Illustrations, Maps and Time Charts. Crown 8vo. $s. 64. 


A History of Greece 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By Bir C. W. 0. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
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LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 
THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. A Tale of Bosworth Field. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN, and an Introduction by the Author. 2s. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Edited and Abridged by EMILIE FEWSTER. With Notes and Questions by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 9d. 


HEROES OF FRENCH HISTORY : 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. Edited for School Use by J.C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 64. 


VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR HUMFREY GILBERT 
Taken from “ The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics, and Discoveries.” By RICHARD HAKLUYT. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by T. H. ALLEN. ls. 9d. 
MASTERMAN READY, OR THE WRECK OF THE “ PACIFIC ” 
A Story for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. Edited and abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 


With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 6d. 
SESAME AND 

By JOHN RUSKIN. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. ls. 6d. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 94. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD In the years 1740-4 

Made by LORD ANSON. Abridged, with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 9d. 
PRIDE AND P 

By JANE AUSTEN. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON, Hon. M.A. 1s. 9d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” A Voyage to South America in a 80-Ton Yacht 

By E. F. KNIGHT. Abridged, with Notes, by J. C. ALLEN. With 2 Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 
KENILWORTH 

By Sır WALTER SCOTT. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON. ls. 9d. 
THE STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 

Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. New Epition. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


Other volumes in this Series consist of Stories, Books of Historical Interest. 
Travel and Exploration, Literary Selections, Biography, Poetry, eto. 


*,* A Complete List will be sent post free on application. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. School Edition. 8s. 6d. Library Edition. 4s, 6d. net. 


RECENT ESSAYS 
Edited, with Introduction and Brief Notes for the use of students. By W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Library Edition. 4g. 6d. net. 


AN ELIZABETHAN STORY-BOOK : Famous Tales from the Palace of Pleasure 
Selected and arranged with an Introduction by PETER HAWORTH, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in English, University 
of Bristol. Crown 8vo. §g. net. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Compiled and Annotated for the.use of Schools by ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 
Dedicated by gracious permission to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts. Part I, 2s.; Part II, Qs. 
Library Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. India paper edition, cloth, 9s, net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


IN BETWEEN STORIES 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With 45 Black and White Illustrations by H.R. MILLAR. School Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 04 
An Edition suitable for School Prizes. With 2 Coloured Plates and 45 Black and White Illustrations. $s. 6d. net. 


TEN MINUTE TALES | 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With Illustrations in Black and White by FRANK ROGERS. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 3d. 
An Edition suitable for School Prizes with Coloured Illustrations. 38s. 6d. net. 


NEW EXERCISES IN PRECIS WRITING 
By GUY BOAS, M.A., English Master, St. Paul’s School, Lecturer in English Literature to the Oxford Extension Delegacy, 
Assistant Examiner in English to London University. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A COURSE OF GRAMMATICAL TRAINING 
By PHILIP H. PRIDEAUX, B.A., Assistant Master at the Orme Boys’ School, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LATIN LIST 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 
With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 
Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. Qs. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 8s. 10d. post free. 


Part I.—Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, 
Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua. 3s. 6d. 


Key for the use of Teachers only, 5g. 4d. post free. 
Parts I and 1.—Complete in One Volume. 5s. Key for Teachers only, 7s. 10d. post free. 


Part III.—Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. 
By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 4s. 6d. 


Key for the use of Teachers only, $s. 10d. post free. 
*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance with the Regulations issued by the Board 
of Education with a view to securing uniformity. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. 
With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 4g. 10d. post free. 


ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A. With 76 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


A JUNIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by P. M. DRUCE, M.A., and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A. 
With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A SENIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by J. LANG, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4. 


VIA CAESARIS 
By A. A. HUGHES, B.A. (Cantab.), Clayesmore School, Winchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


SOME LATIN ESSENTIALS FOR THE COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Edited by the Rev. E. L. BROWNE, M.A., St. Andrew's School, Eastbourne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


LATIN PROSE l 
By T. E. J. BRADSHAW, M.A., and G. G. PHILLIPS, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Masters at Harrow School. 
3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


GRADATIM: An Easy Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2g. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. GEPP, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d 


BOOKS by the late FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KAY (OF ee eee noe ne enema ree BAe A Key for the use of Teachers only. 5s. post free. 

SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Key tor Me Hee ob Teachers only. 4a: 4a: post mee FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR. The Expeditions to Britain, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. De Bello Gallico, IV, 20-86; and V, 8-23. Crown 8vo. 2e. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. PREPARATORY CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO 


Re l d III, 38. 6d 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Containin Crown 8vo. Book II, 28. Book III, 28. Books II an š g 
Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes and LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap 8vo. Ils. 6d. 


Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 3s. EASY OVID. With „Rules for Scansion and Exercises 
IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. thereon. Crown 8vo. 
Based on “ Fabulae Faciles.’ Crown 8vo. 2e. A FIRST LATIN ae BOOK. Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ FRENCH LIST 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH. 
A Collection of Sentences, Compositions and Unseens. Selected from Papers set in the Examinations 
for Higher School and Lower Certificates (Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board). 
By J. B. D. JOCE, M.A., Assistant Master, Haileybury College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. W. R. FLEX, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Master, Imperial Service College, Windsor; and Ch. H. MOU 
LINIER, Agrégé de L'Université, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, Paris. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
A Key for use of Teachers only. §s. 34d. post free. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. With Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE and from Photographs. 
Part I.—Pupils’ Edition, 28. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 64. 
Part II.— Pupils’ Edition, 28. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 8s. 
Part II.— Pupils’ Edition, 3s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 4. 6d. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar, and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, &c. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Being Longmans’ Modern French Course, Part I, Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. 
By Miss I. M. G. AHERN, B.A. Lond. Crown 8vo. 1s. 3d. 


A TFOCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. New Edition, thoroughly revised by his Son, LUDOVIC CONTANSEAU. 93s, 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
A New Impression of a Standard Dictionary of French and Englishh By JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and extended 
by WILLIAM BELLOWS, assisted by A. MARROT, B.-és-Lettres et és-Sciences, and GUSTAVE FRITEAU. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net; leather, 12s, net. Bible paper edition, morocco, 15s. net. 


POCKET EDITION OF BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
French-English, English-French. Revised by ALEXANDER BELJAME. With Metric and other Tables, Maps, &c. 
Royal 32mo, red borders. With flap, rexine, 12s. 6d. net; India paper edition, morocco, 14s, 6d. net. 
Bound in hard-grained goat, gilt edges, 14s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
(a) Pupils’ Edition, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(b) Teachers’ Edition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with Translation of Exercises and 
Additional Notes. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES. 10d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 6d. each. 


Le Premier Coucou de la Forét-Noire (L. Vuicnoup). L’Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M. STEPHANE) 

La Cométe, &c. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). Ulysse chez les Cyclopes (OcTAVE SIMONE). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. 1s. 8d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 6d. each. 

L’Eclusier (É. SOUVESTRE). L’Attaque du Moulin (É. Zora). 


La Montre du Doyen : Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 
ADVANCED SERIES. Is. 9d. each; Teachers’ Edition, ls. 9d. each. 


Fontenoy (P. and V. MARGUERITTE). Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBUL1E2). 
Trente et Quarante (E. ABOUT). Ursule Mirouét (H. pz BaLzac). 


LONGMANS’ ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited with Vocabulary by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus. 


UNIOR. 
La Comète, &c. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). &d. J 
L’Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M. STEPHANE), et Le Paysan et L’Avocat (É. Souvestre). 44. 
La Blanche-Nef et La Poupée de Tanagra. (H. Guy.) 44. 
L’Histoire d’un Casse-Noisette. (A. Dumas.) 4d. 


MIDDLE. 


La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 6d. L’Eclusier (É. Souvestre). 64. 
Le Lac de Gers et Le Col D’Anterne. (RODOLPHE TO6PFFER.) 64. 
La Petite Fadette. (GEORGE SAND.) 64. Zadig, ou La Destinée. (VoOLTAIRE.) 6d. 


SENIOR. 
Ursule Mirouét (H. DE Batzac). 8d. Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEz). 8d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ MATHEMATICAL LIST 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By F. BOWMAN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the College of TA. Manchester. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Part I. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Also issued in Two Sections: Section I, 48. 6d. Section II, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


By E. L. INCE, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the eee University, formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in Liverpool University. 
With Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


No comprehensive treatise on this subject has been published in the English language for twenty-five years. This 
book aims at bridging the gap by welding together the classical theory and that work of the present century which seems 
most likely to be of permanent value. It is therefore a book for students reading for Honours in Mathematics and for 


research workers. 


MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS 


By E. R. Verity, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Head of the Department of Mathematics and Mechanics at the Technical College, 


Sunderland. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PRACTICAL WORK 
By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. is. net. 


TABLES OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS AND 
SOME MATHEMATICAL FUNCTIONS 


By G. W. C. Kaye, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst. P., and T. H. Laby, M.A., Sc.D., F.Inst.P. 
Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo. 14s, net. 


MECHANICS VIA THE CALCULUS 


By P. W. Norris, M.A., B.Sc., and W. Seymour Legge, B.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 64. net. 


MECHANICS OF PARTICLES AND RIGID BODIES 


By John Prescott, M.A., D.Sc., Head of the Mathematics Department at the Manchester College of Technology. 
Second Edition. With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. 


APPLIED ELASTICITY 


By John Prescott, M.A., D.Sc. 
With diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 


Comprising the Kinetics and Statics of Solids and Fluids. | 
By Edwin H. Barton, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.Inst.P., F.P.S.L. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Diagrams. 8vo. 21s, net. 


TABLE AND DIAGRAMS OF THE THERMAL PROPERTIES OF 
SATURATED AND SUPERHEATED STEAM 


By Lionel 8. Marks, M.M.E., and Harvey N. Davis, Ph.D. 
Royal 8vo. 9s. net. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


For the Use of Higher Grade and Seoondary Schools. 
By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Part I, without Answers, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4. 6d. 


Part II, without Answers, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Parts I and II, complete in One Volume, with Answers, 7s. 64. 
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LONGMANS’ MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


General Editors: 


P. ABBOTT, B.A., and F. S. MACAULAY, D.Sc., M.A. 
The Teaching of Algebra (including Trigonometry) 


By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University of London. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 9. 
Exercises in Algebra (including Trigonometry) 


By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. . 
Part I. Without Answers, 6s. 6d. With Answers, 7s. 6d. 

Part I. Section I, $s.; Sections II and III, 4s. 

Part II. Without Answers, 7s. 6d. With Answers, 8s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A., Headmaster of the Polytechnic Secondary School, Regent Street, W. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
Without Answers, 6s.; With Answers, 6s. 6d. 
In Two Sections, s. each. Answers separately, Qs. 
Also issued in Four Parts in Stout Paper Covers. Part I, Without Answers, 1s. 4d.; With Answers, 1s. 6d. 
Part II. Without Answers, lg. 6d.; With Answers, ls. 9d. 
Part III. Without Answers, 1g. 6d.; With Answers, 1s. 9d. 
Part IV. Without Answers, 1s. 9d.; With Answers, 25. 


The Groundwork of Arithmetic 
A Handbook for Teachers. By MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A., Vice-Principal of the L.C.C. London Day Training 
College (University of London). With Coloured and other Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Exercises in the Groundwork of Arithmetic 
By MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
Book I, 8€.; Book II, Is.; Book III, 1s. 


Projective Geome 


By G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane Geometry and Trigonometry 
By H. S. CARSLAW, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A School Course in Geometry (including the Elements of Trigonometry and Mensura- 
tion and an Introduction to the Methods of Co-ordinate Geometry) 


By W. J. DOBBS, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With 361 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 5s, With Answers, 6s. Answers separately, 6d. 


Ruler and Compasses 
By HILDA P. HUDSON, M.A., Sc.D., Lecturer in Mathematics, West Ham Municipal Technical Institute. 
With 98 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Slide-Rule Notes 


By Colonel H. C. DUNLOP, late Professor of Gunnery, Ordnance College, Woolwich, and C. S. JACKSON, M.A. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Infinitesimal Calculus 


By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool. 8vo, 16s. net. 
In Two Sections. 
Section I, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Section II, 10s. 6d. net. 
Differential Equations 
By H. BATEMAN, Ph.D., M.A., Professor of Mathematical Physics and Aeronautical Research at the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, U.S.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Numerical Trigonometry 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Mathematical Tables and Formulae 


By P. ABBOTT, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Examples in Differential and Integral Calculus 


By C. S. JACKSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Companion to Elementary School Mathematics 


By F. C. BOON, B.A., Principal Mathematical Master, Dulwich College. With Diagrams. 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Elements of Mechanics 


By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool, and J. PROUDMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor in the University of Liverpool. With Diagrams. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ SCIENCE LIST. 


Science for Intermediate Schools. 
By David Moncur, M.A., B.Sc., and John Thorburn, B.Sc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Also issued in Two Parts. Part I, 2g. 3d.. Part II, 2g. 9d. 


The Groundwork of Modern Science. 
A Two-Year Course of Experimental General Science. 
By John M. Moir, M.Sc. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. 
By Francis W. Hodges, B.Sc. (Lond): 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. 
Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 


By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 369 Illustrations Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 


Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 
By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qs, net. 


Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry. 
By Alfred W. Stewart, D.Sc. 
New Edition. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 21s. net each. 
Qualitative Analysis. 
By William Wardlaw, D.Sc. (Dunelm), F.I.C., and Frederic William Pinkard, M.Sc. (Wales), A.I.C. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A System of Physical Chemistry. 


By Wiliam ©. McC. Lewis, M.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 

With Diagrams. 8vo. In Three Volumes. 

Vol. I. Kinetic Theory. Fourth Impression. 15s. net. 
Vol. II. Thermodynamics. Fourth Edition. 15s. net. 
Vol. III. ae Theory. With certain Appendices by James Rice, M.A., A. M‘Keown, M.Sc., and R. O. Griffith, M.Sc. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 15s. net. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. 
By F. B. Finter, M.A. 
With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 66. 

Practical Physics. 


By T. @. Bedford, M.A., F.Inst.P. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Intermediate Light. 
By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
With Coloured Plate and 160 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 66. 


Intermediate Physics. 
By W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S 
Second Edition. Revised by H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Text-Book of Physics: Including a Collection of Examples and Questions. 


By W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S, 
Eighth Edition. Revised by H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A Text-Book of Practical Physics. 


By W. Watson, C.M.G., A.R.CS., D.Sc. end F.R.S. 
Third Edition. Revised by H. Moss, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism. 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. 
With 155 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A Modern School Electricity and Magnetism. 


By R. @. Shackel, M.A. (Cantab.). 
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draw, and to those whose attempts to create with pencil or 
brush are lamentable failures, will come a real thrill when 
they find that with the camera they can make up for their 
deficiency. The regular criticism of all photographs taken 
by members of the club and the occasional award of small 
prizes (or Should virtue be its own reward in every phase 
of school-life ?) would provide any further stimulus that 
might be needed. 

Expeditions directed to special objects can be organized 
on fine half-holidays. Trees, still water, rivers, farm life, 
each give a wide range of choice and admit of gradually 
increasing difficulty of treatment. Such excursions can 
produce results of considerable educational value. An 
afternoon devoted to ecclesiastical buildings, arouses an 
interest in and prepares the way for a talk on architecture. 
Since this is a practical subject tending to increase our 
knowledge of our surroundings, in many schools it is care- 
fully neglected. But a history master who is alive to its 
possibilities as a link with the past will welcome an 
occasional photographic illustration to the history home- 
work. All photographs will reinforce what lessons—if 
any—the pupil has received on the beauty of line and form. 

In the realm of nature, interest has shifted in recent 
years from natural history to science. If, however, the 
joy of long tramps has been lost in the wonder of indoor 
wireless, the change is not all for good, and here photography 
provides a corrective. Sunlight will naturally be required 
for the first experiments. Later, experiments may be 
made with interiors, churches, rooms, machinery. The 
feld is unlimited and provides an excellent exercise in 
judgment, since several points have to be considered at 
once, failure in any one of which will spoil the picture. A 
right selection of subject has to be made, distance from the 
camera estimated, and the lens correctly focussed. The 
time of exposure may have to be calculated with reference 
to external conditions, the presence of reflecting surfaces, 
and the number of windows. 

When the photograph has been taken, further excellent 
training is to be obtained in the dark-room. Once a boy 


has watched the process of development and printing, he 
will need no persuasion to try them for himself. A few 
spotted films or prints will teach him the necessity of 
absolute cleanliness and a careful handling alike of dishes 
and chemicals. As a result of this, and helped by talks at 
the club on such topics as “ Faults in Development,” the 
young photographer will want to try for himself the nature 
and action of various chemicals. 

Thus the value of photography does not stop at the 
production of a satisfactory photograph. It will give 
reality and content to many lessons in chemistry and 
science. First will come the practical illustration of “ how 
it works ” through the pin-hole camera made by the boys 
themselves. Later they will learn the more wonderful 
properties of light in its power to bring about chemical 
changes. The ambitious members of upper forms will be 
led to consider the possibilities of enlargements. Consulta- 
tion with the woodwork master will show that once a 
rectilinear lens and a condenser to cover the negatives have 
been bought, all the other parts of the apparatus can be 
constructed in the carpentry shop. 

The study of the science of colour begins when inquiry 
is made why a red light will not affect the films. .Later a 
careful comparison of the colour values of a photograph 
of, say, a flower and the flower itself, will rouse an interest 
in orthochromatic and panchromatic plates and a desire 
to understand the principles involved in their use. 

Lantern-slide making is another branch of the art that 
well repays time spent on it and frequently proves most 
useful in ordinary school work. A set of slides made in the 
school itself dealing with the literary, historical, or scientific 
course will fully rival an imported film in attractiveness. 

Time devoted to these various sides of photography 
will not be wasted. If it does nothing else, it will lay the 
foundation of what is always a fascinating and instructive 
hobby, but the experience acquired may stand the boys in 
good stead in after life, for there are many avocations, such 
as that of architecture or journalism, where such knowledge 
is a most valuable asset. 


Art in School Certificate Examinations 


By ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, A.R.C.A., London 


INCE the days of the struggle over compulsory Greek 
there has been a slow but ever-widening channel of 
approach to that standard called a good general education. 
The increase of education in art, science, and commercial 
subjects in the secondary schools has induced the various 
examining bodies to recognize that the former conditions 
of school and matriculation examinations were not keeping 
pace with educational developments, and, as a consequence, 
the syllabuses of these examinations have been gradually 
widened to include subjects demanded by teachers of 
science, commercial, and other subjects bearing some 
close relation to after-school activities. Art and music 
were almost the last of the subjects to be conceded, possibly, 
as regards the former, because it does not link up with any 
course of university study. 

The great diversity of capability which pupils in 
secondary schools present, has rendered it imperative that 
the examinations designed to test their progress should be 
sufficiently elastic to enable the schools to develop the 
special aptitudes of their pupils, without at the same time 
neglecting the more general features of their education. 

Now that most of those who are likely to become 
teachers will pass through the secondary school, a possi- 
bility of including the subjects of their future career in 
the School Certificate or Matriculation examination is 
specially important, as it allows of the unbroken study of 
those subjects right up to the point of following them up 
in a more specialized institution. This is a point of great 
importance to those who propose to become art teachers. 
To them, it is more important that they should have 


received a good education which will fit them for their 
career, than that they should pass an examination which 
will qualify them to register in a university. 

It is not, however, suggested that the standard of 
attainment should be of a less exacting character for 
students of artistic bent than for others, but that they shall 
be able to group their subjects around art, as their strong 
subject, in the same way that students who are strong in 
classics, mathematics, or science may do so. 

To this end, the Joint Board of the Northern Univer- 
sities has opened the door wide, by raising art to the rank 
of principal subjects in the School Certificate and Matricu- 
lation examinations, and in the former the choice of 
subjects is wide ‘enough to enable the pupil whose 
strongest subject is art to select subjects which are not only 
congenial, but also effective, co-lateral studies. English 
composition is compulsory, and at least five other subjects 
must be offered, one only being taken from Group IV, 
which includes art. For the remaining minimum of four 
other subjects, the art student would have a choice, among 
other subjects, of English literature, history, a classic or 
modern language, or, in the science group, natural history 


. or botany. The credit standard must be reached in at least 


one of the “‘ five other subjects.” 

The Matriculation examination requires English com- 
position and five other subjects, one of which may be art, 
but in Groups I and II the candidates’ choice is limited to 
English literature or history, and mathematics or Latin 
respectively. The remaining two subjects may be selected 

(Continued on page 396) 
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from a list of sixteen, including English, modern languages, 
and science. 

The syllabuses of the Joint Board in art in the School 
Certificate and Matriculation examinations are practically 
identical, although there is a slight restriction of options 
for Matriculation. In both examinations candidates are 
required to take the paper on memory drawing. In the 
school certificate they must take two of the following: 
creative work, imitative work, or the history of architec- 
ture or painting. If art is offered for Matriculation, they 
must take either the history of architecture or painting. 
The syllabuses in each subject are fairly comprehensive, 
and there will be no difficulty in making this subject as 
critical a test of intelligence and ability as the other 
subjects of examination. 

These concessions are the result of protracted efforts on 
the part of the teachers, supported by the recommendation 
of various inquirers, and agree very closely with the con- 
clusions of a conference convened by the Headmistresses’ 
Association, a short time ago, at which representatives of 
the principal teachers’ associations, interested in secondary 
schools, were present. 

Such a revision of conditions will command the support, 
not only of the headmistresses, who have been very active 
in the matter, but also of all art teachers. The headmasters 
have, so far, not shown any great enthusiasm towards this 
change, but it must be pointed out that men teachers of 
art will be recruited from the grammar schools and secon- 
dary schools for boys, and that the adaptation of the 
curriculum to their future needs is precisely as important 
as in the case of girls. No doubt the increase of options may 
raise some difficulties in school organization, but it is clear 
that these, in the opinion of the headmistresses, are not 
insuperable, where the interests of the pupils are concerned. 
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It has been objected, and probably it is still true to 
some extent, that the universities have dominated the 
curricula of secondary schools, but the incidence of the 
changes such as are referred to above seems to show that 
the opinions of those responsible for training candidates 
are being given due weight by the university authorities. 
Further than that, the universities themselves now appear 
to look more kindly upon art as a study perhaps not un- 
worthy of their attention. 

London has for many years granted a diploma in fine 
arts, and in recent years has admitted art in relation to 
commerce into the degree course for commerce. Durham 
offers a degree in honours in fine art. At the recent con- 
ference at Liverpool, Prof. J. Strong, of Leeds University, 
suggested the provision of ‘‘a suitable degree course for 
every intending teacher, with provision for vocational 
subjects like art, art crafts, domestic science, and music.” 

It is also interesting to note that the new Slade 
Professor of fine art at Oxford, Prof. R. Gleadowe, 
in his inaugural lecture, said “‘ I have every hope that a 
scheme for a diploma in the fine arts, to be taken by graduates 
of high qualifications . . . will be approved by the Univer- 
sity early in this year.” The italics are mine, and one 
wonders whether it is proposed to limit the diploma to 
first class honours men, and if so, why ? The study of art 
in the form of archzology already has a place in the 
university course, and the extension of its study to the 
more modern manifestations of art can only be advan- 
tageous, although it seems probable that it may tend to 
develop the critical faculty rather than executive ability, 
as the Slade Professor sees ‘‘ no reason why in the near 
future the history and criticism of art should not figure 
more and more in the schedules of subjects for your 
existing schools.”’ 


“ Collectivist ’”? Education 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HAT very odd things people do say about the English 


educational system! They are said in all sorts of 
places, and by all sorts of persons; in trains (mostly going 
to the City), on platforms, in newspapers, by business men, 
by politicians, by journalists, even by deans: some of these 
know a little about it, some know less, and some know 
nothing at all; but whether a man knows little, or less, or 
nothing, seems to make no difference to the confidence 
with which he will express his views on the subject. Here, 
for example, is that ingenuous exponent of the pure gospel 
of individualism who writes under the name of Sir Ernest 
Benn, and who has been given the run of the Daily 
Telegraph for an exposition of his gospel in a series of weekly 
articles. That, when you come to think of it, is an odd 
thing in itself, seeing that the Daily Telegraph, which was 
till Lord Burnham’s retirement one of the few great daily 
papers that could be cited as examples of individualism, 
is now one of a multitude of syndicated newspapers and 
periodicals, the list of which was published in the Times 
of January 9, and occupied nine inches of a column in the 
smallest print which that newspaper uses. However, there 
is “ Sir Ernest Benn, Author of ‘The Confessions of a 
Capitalist ’’’—and we are bound, without prejudice, to 
suppose that it is Sir Ernest Benn and no other person who 
speaks—confessing what he thinks about our educational 
system; and his thoughts are melancholy. That system 
he finds to be, as the headlines of his article of May 5 
proclaim, a Huge Collectivist Machine, to which as a 
natural result, also indicated in a headline, Vital Force Is 
Lacking. 

It is a delicate matter to interfere between a man and 
his melancholy ; in the case of a successful man of business 
it may be even dangerous. For all we know, he may be 
like the lady of whom it was said, ‘‘ She must weep, or she 
will die’’; if he is not to be allowed rash and hazardous 
speculation upon subjects of one sort, he will indulge in it 


upon others, and instead of a pleasantly titillating sensation 
that does no harm to and perhaps even stimulates his 
business capacity, he may be seized with an uncontrollable 
cacoéthes that will send him spinning into the bankruptcy 
court. With Sir Ernest Benn’s melancholy, therefore, we 
desire not to be concerned, but with the things that are 
said in its name we are concerned, for they are very odd. 

At the end of his article, Sir Ernest apologizes for having 
done no more than touch upon his subject. He is too 
modest ; in a greater space he could no doubt have been 
inaccurate on a greater number of topics, but he could not 
have been more unerringly inaccurate. Probably not all 
of his inaccuracy is intentional; in the matter of history, 
for instance—not that we wish to exaggerate the value of 
historical accuracy in writing about education, but still, it 
is an instance—a man may be inaccurate for one or more 
of three reasons: either because he does not know, or because 
he thinks it does not matter, or because he does not expect 
to be found out. When Sir Ernest Benn says that ‘‘ Educa- 
tion has always been recognized as a public service, and 
has always been in effect nationalized or socialized,” that 
is only his way of saying that he does not remember any- 
thing before 1902—or perhaps, more generally, that he 
just does not care about history : when he says that “‘ few 
politicians of any party at any time dare to suggest that 
there should be any economizing when the question is 
education,” he means that he does not read reports of 
Parliamentary debates and never heard of the Geddes axe. 
Naturally he would not have heard of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s circulars to local education authorities. ‘‘ Nobody 
dares to breathe a word about saving money.” Well—as 
the Americans say—what do you know about that? 
Where does he go, to find this conspiracy of fearful silence ? 
Not, we surmise, to the council chambers of local education 
authorities, or to the meetings of the County Councils’ 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Association, or of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees ; it is too much to expect him to have heard of the 
Burnham Committees, at which that blessed word economy 
was, if he will believe it, breathed—and quite properly— 
not once or twice, but several times, and sometimes quite 
out loud. However, as he gives no examples of extravagant 
expenditure on education, it is possible that he had none 
in his mind, after all: that it is not pianos in elementary 
schools, nor the scandalous overpayment of teachers, nor 
the cost of reducing classes, nor raising the age, nor decent 
sanitation, nor playing fields, nor the supply of books, nor 
any of these deplorable profligacies that move him, but 
that he is expressing in the manner most congenial to him 
his dislike of the whole business. 

Anyhow, here we are. “ For forty years ’’—why forty ? 
Four hundred would have been equally accurate and would 
have sounded better—‘ public enthusiasm has been given 
wholeheartedly to the cause of education ” ; and what have 
we got for it? Probably Sir Ernest Benn does not know 
that his forty years of wholehearted public enthusiasm 
leave us still with about 820,000 children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 who fail to obtain even part-time education. 
But he is concerned with those who do get educated, and 
he finds a disturbing fact—that when such persons apply 
to him for employment they ‘set out in large type as 
evidence of their quality and abilities not only 
the universities and the great public schools, but all the 
minor private educational institutions,’’ but never, no, 
never, say, ‘‘ Please, sir, I was educated by the London 
County Council.” Would it surprise Sir Ernest Benn to 
hear that nobody is educated by the London County Council, 
or thinks of himself or herself as such (except when people 
like Sir Ernest Benn tell them that they are, and that they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves), any more than a 
Marlborough boy thinks of himself as having been educated 
by the Bishop of Salisbury: that pride in the schools in 
which they have been educated is—in spite of the truly 
lamentable attempts to belittle them by those who cannot 
think of education except in terms of social divisions— 
not only expected and found in secondary schools of every 
sort of standing, from Eton and Winchester to the newest 
school to which a local education authority has given a 
fair chance, but is one of the most striking features in the 
population of our elementary schools? Historical inac- 
curacies may perhaps be forgiven, at any rate in a man who 
probably has not time to spare for the investigation of the 
facts; but errors of this sort condemn the mind that feeds 
upon them. 

Another error of the same kind follows. Sir Ernest Benn 
“ disclaims any desire to debate the vexed and difficult 
problem of what is education.” It is well; but when he 
goes on to say that as president of the East End Hostels 
Association he meets boys who “ lack a decent home ” and 
who have apparently been “left untouched ’’ by seven 
years of elementary education, we are entitled to ask him 
what he would expect from boys who did not lack a decent 
home and whose education had ended at fourteen. This 
may be too difficult a question, and we will put it in another 
way. We have already observed that there are about 
820,000 children who get no education at all after fourteen. 
There are about 56,000 boys in what are known as the 
public schools; supposing that the education of those 
boys ceased when they left their preparatory schools, what 
would Sir Ernest Benn expect the result to be ? And these 
boys have ‘‘ decent homes,’’ and they have not been taught 
since they were five years old in classes of forty to sixty 
pupils. This sort of attack upon the system of public 
education is happily less common than it used to be; but 
it is still too common, and the ignorance that makes it still 
possible is an inexcusable ignorance. Compared with this 
deplorable performance, the gay little travesty of the 
relations between education authorities and the Board of 
Education, organized, we learn, on ‘‘a perfect socialist 
model,’’ is something to be grateful for; and to criticize it 
would be like breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. We may 
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just note that through these relations ‘‘ we have achieved 
an almost complete absence of a sense of personal interest 
or local responsibility,’’ and suggest that Sir Ernest Benn 
should go and tell that—say to the West Riding of York- 
shire, or Birmingham. ; 

And how, you may ask, do the teachers fare in this 
morass of socialism? O pitifully. ‘' Thousands of 
these wonderful people, merely for the joy they get 
out of the life of service to education, are prepared 
to face the ignominy and oblivion which are inseparable 
from a huge governmental socialized machine.” No careers 
for them; “ socialism has wiped all that out,” and “ the 
headmaster of a secondary school has about the same 
social status and importance as that of the local police 
inspector.” Prodigious! But, as Whistler would have said, 
why drag in the police inspector ? Worse, however, is to 
come; for it seems that these wonderful people are not 
after all satisfied with their ignominy and oblivion, but 
have taken to behaving like those mistaken fellows the 
miners and bricklayers and railwaymen, and trying to get 
salaries and status, with pensions, and all the other good 
things which an enthusiastic public—especially ‘‘in Dorset 
and Essex ’’—would shower upon them if they would con- 
centrate their minds upon their pupils and if the Board of 
Education, with its abominable combination of ‘‘ doles” 
and supervision, could be swept into the limbo of forgotten 
things. The prescription is even more remarkable than the 
diagnosis. Not, of course, the first part; the notorious 
prosperity of those about whose emoluments nobody, not 
even themselves, ever breathes a word, is a picture upon 
which teachers and clergymen, as well as miners and 
railwaymen, have often been bidden to look; but the 
abolition of the Board of Education as a cure for Socialism 
—not to mention a cure for the two evils which our author 
contrives to lament simultaneously, extravagance and par- 
simony—that is a remarkably hopeful suggestion. No 
doubt in a subsequent article Sir Ernest Benn has advocated 
the abolition of the Ministry of Health as the only means of 
simultaneously dishing Poplar and stimulating local author- 
ties to vie with each other in ‘‘ an outpouring of wealth and 
enthusiasm which has never yet occurred in this country. 
Well, as Mr. Bernard Shaw says, you never can tell; and 
at that we must leave it. 

The Board of Education reminds Sir Ernest Benn of the 
United States, where the Federal Goveinment limits its 
activities in the field of education to running ‘‘ a modest 
bureau,” and collecting and distributing ‘‘ a few statistics, 
with the result that the States tumble over each other 10 
“ fierce competition for the honour of doing better than the 
rest in connexion with education.” It may be so, but the 
illustration is an example of the disadvantage of con- 
fining one’s researches to Whitaker's Almanack. That 
excellent publication has supplied Sir Ernest Benn with 4 
terrifying mass of information about English educational 
institutions, and with some information about the United 
States; unfortunately it does not supply the information 
about the area and population of the several States of the 
Union, which might conceivably have guided Sir Ernest 
Benn to a doubt whether everything that could be said in 
this connexion of Illinois and Virginia could also be said 
of Dorset and Essex. Still, there are other sources of 
information : even an atlas would be helpful, and it 1s not 
a very troublesome thing to look at an atlas. Whether 
American enthusiasm for education is due, as Sir Ernest 
Benn tentatively suggests, to the fact that Americans are 
more conscious of their uneducatedness than we are of ours, 
we will not attempt to discuss ; but there is just one ques- 
tion that Sir Ernest Benn might ask himself—or somebody 


'else—the data for which he will actually find in Whitaker's 


Almanack, which may be put in this form: What bearing 
upon the nature and the practical outcome of Americal 
enthusiasm for education has the fact that in the State 
educational service nine-tenths of the teachers are women ? 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Only the leisured 


person can afford 


the time to wade through numerous 
Publishers’ Catalogues to find a 
suitable book for Joan or John. 


The E.S.A. Catalogues of Prize 
Books, which are all classified accord- 
ing to prices and subjects, make it 
an easy matter for the busy teacher 
to find the right book at the right 
price. 


The following are published : 


(a) A LIST OF BOOKS Bound in Leather 
and other Fancy Bindings. 


(b) A LIST OF BOOKS in Cloth Bindings 
suitable for Prizes for Special 
Subjects and Libraries. 


(c) A LIST OF BOOKS in Leather and 
Cloth Bindings offered at very low 
clearance prices. 


THE ABOVE WILL BE GLADLY SENT 
TO ANY ONE INTERESTED 


If time can be found to visit the Book Room 
at Esavian House it will be sure to prove a very 
pleasant and satisfactory way to select just the 
books that are wanted. The stock is large and 
comprehends al] branches of Literature. There 
are also capable assistants ready to help in all 
ways and to make the visit an enjoyable one. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION ASSURED 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. 1 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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A 
“ SELECTION 
A Geography of Common Things. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth. Containing 23 page illus- 
trations from photographs. Price 2s. 6d. 


The main theme of this volume is the provenance of the ‘‘ common 
things ” which form our food or clothing and which we use in everyday 
life. The method of approach is from the things themselves to the con- 
ditions which govern their production. 

“|. . It is far from being a book of the object lesson type, for one has 
only to glance at the questions to be sure that the book is not merely a 
collection of unrelated facts, but that care has been taken to stress the 
reason for things.’-—A.M.A. 


Outlines of Physical Geography. 
By H. Crive BarnarpD, M.A., B.Litt. With 93 
illustrations, maps, and diagrams. Third Edition. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This volume deals in turn with the mathematical, astronomical, physical, 
and geological aspects of geography. 

“ This is an excellent little volume, well written and free from common- 
places, which as a rule make similar volumes so tedious. ` It has been a 
pleasure to read it, and we have little but praise for it. . . . It deserves 
to be widely used, for it is one of the best books of its type which has 
appeared.” —Geographical Teacher. 


Introductory Geography. 
By H. CLIVE BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. With about 50 illustrations in the text. 


Second Edition. Price 3s. 

This book is planned so as to cover the syllabus for the “ Second 
Stage’’ as laid down in the Board of Education’s Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Geography (Circular 834). 

“ The book forms an admirable introduction to more advanced work, 
and should be welcomed by all teachers seeking to lay sure foundations 
in the teaching of geography on the best lines.’’"—-Scottish Geog. Magazine. 


Man and His Work. 
By Prof. A. J. and F. D. Herspertson. Fifth 


Edition. Containing 26 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
““The book is well informed and carefully written, and will call the 
attention of teachers of geography to much that is new and interesting 
—if not as single facts, at any rate as standing in the connections under 
which these facts are exhibited. . . . After all, however, the real service 
which Dr. Herbertson has done us is to present us clearly and effectively 
with the problems of geography and human life viewed from a point far 
too often ignored by ters and teachers. We are grateful to him.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


Man and His Conquest of Nature. 


By M. I. Newriacin, D.Sc. Fourth Edition. With 


23 illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended to be used to supplement the ordinary text- 
books of geography ; it will help to vivify their somewhat bald statements, 
and suggests the complex actions and reactions which take place between 
man and nature at every stage of civilization. 

“ Her treatment of a fascinating subject is attractive in the extreme. 
It is learned without being dull, and the book is well calculated to widen 
the interests of the pupil, and to enlarge his understanding of social and 
industrial conditions as these have been influenced by man’s natural 
Sapiro Numerous illustrations enhance the interest of the volume.” 
—Scotsman. 


Man in Many Lands. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S. An Intro- 
duction to the study of Geographic Control. Con- 
taining 24 full-page illustrations in colour. Fourth 
Edition. Price 5s. 

‘“ A perfectly delightful book, forming an introduction to the study 
of geographic control that will be read with both pleasure and profit 
by every teacher and student of geography.” —Teachers’ Times, 

“The aim is to show how certain results are inevitable, given certain 
geographical conditions, and thus to explain racial differences by physical 
surroundings.” —The Journal of Education. 


Commercial Geography. 
By ALEX. L. Curr, B.A. (Lond.). An Intermediate 
Text-Book. Crown 8vo, cloth. With 150 diagrams. 
Third Edition. Revised and edited by R. J. FINCH, 
F.R.G.S. Price 7s. 6d. 

This text-book of Commercial Geography is expressly designed for use 
in senior classes of Secondary Schools and laterinedis te classes of Technical 
Colleges and Universities. The requirements of modern geographical 
method have been kept carefully in view throughout, stress being laid 
upon the inter-connection of physical influence and commercial facts. 
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—HDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY, 


AND TEACHING PRACTICE 


The PHILOSOPHICAL BASES of EDUCATION 


By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena), 
Principal Lecturer in Education to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. 


A book that discusses the main schools of philosophic thought and shows how present-day English education 
is predominantly naturalistic while American education is avowedly pragmatic. 
The Author presents an idealistic interpretation of experience and education. Ready June. 5s. net. 


TEACHING the ESSENTIALS of ARITHMETIC 
By P. B. BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 


The primary purpose of this book is to help the work in the classroom ; but it has a further aim ; it tries 
to put the teaching of arithmetic on a sounder psychological basis. 


Every arithmetic teacher will enjoy this very readable book. 


POETRY IN SCHOOL 


By J. H. JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt., author of ‘‘ Modern 
English.” 

A discussion of poetic appreciation. This book has 

been written with a view to aiding the teacher in his 

actual work. 68. net. 


THE MIXED SCHOOL 
A Study of Co-Education. 
By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., Headmaster, Addey and 
Stanhope School. 


This is the first English book, so far as the publishers 
are aware, to deal systematically with the special problems 
of those mixed schools which are within the national 
scheme of education. Ready June 21, 68. net. 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL 


Their Causes and Treatment. 


By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. 


The author adopts the attitude towards error that the 
doctor takes towards disease, and expounds the preventive 
as well as the curative aspect of error treatment. 68. net. 


SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR GIRLS 
Weaving, Embroidery, and Bookbinding. 


By N. A. POOLE (Mrs. T. REED) 


These simple exercises have been drawn together at the 
request of many friends. 


With illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ready June. 6s. net. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION 


Its Influence upon Education. 


By BARBARA LOW. With a foreword by 
Prof. T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 


A book for all those interested in human character, 
their own or other peoples’. Ready shortly, 5s. net. 


ART IN SCHOOLS 


By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. With an 
Introduction by R. R. TOMLINSON, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 


This volume provides a comprehensive review of the 
whole problem of Art teaching as an integral part of 
Education. Illustrations in black-and-white and in 
colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is the most helpful book on the subject in the language.’ 
—Schoolmaster. 


THE NEXT STEP IN NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Being the Report of a Committee consisting of: 
Viscount Haldane, F.R.S., R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., 
Percy Alden, M.A., F. W. Goldstone, M.A., Sir Benjamin 
Gott, M.A., Albert Mansbridge, M.A., Prof. T. P. Nunn, 
M.A., D.Sc., G. S. M. Ellis, M.A., and A. J. Lynch. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, Boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Their History, Development, and Practice as 
Educational Factors. 
By F. J. GLASS, Headmaster of the Doncaster School 
of Arts and Crafts. 
An account of the historical developments of the 
industrial Arts and their practice as educational factors. 
Fully illustrated by the author. 12s. net. 


Write for our new Complete Catalogue 
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GEOGRAPHY 


COLUMBUS REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 
By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., and ROBERT FINCH 


An entirely new Series of eight carefully-graded Books, conceived on an entirely new plan, lavishly illus- 
trated in black-and-white and colours. Books I-IV are in active preparation. 

Book I. Children from Many Lands. (Ready June.) Book III. Round the World. (Ready August.) 
Book II. Many Things from Many Lands. (Ready June.) Book IV. The British Isles. (Ready July.) 
This series will provide a Geography Course for Junior and Senior Classes. Ready shortly. 


GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


A work produced by the Standing Committee for Geography in Public Schools and written by five practising 
masters, viz.: T. TANQUERAY, M.A., Eastbourne College ; D. GRAY, B.A., Bootham School, York ; 


P. J. EVANS, M.A., Aldenham School : J. H. STEMBRIDGE, Denstone College ; E. B. LABORDE, 
B.A., Harrow ‘School. 


It is intended to exemplify the needs of the public schools, and presents human geography in its various 
aspects as a superstructure built up on a physical basis. | Ready shortly. 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By W. H. BARKER, B.Sc., and LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. 


BOOK I BOOK 2 BOOK 3 
THE PEOPLES OF THE BRITISH ISLES THE REGIONS OF 
THE WORLD THE WORLD 
The story of human activity is made Descriptive of the Regions into An ideal course for a first regional 
the basis of simple regional study. which the British Isles readily divide. study of the World as a whole. Very 
1s. 9d. | With a fine series of aerial pictures. 2s. fully illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: 


By LEONARD BROOKES, MA ERGS: JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Formerly phy Master at the William Ellis School; and Lectater at London Day Trainin College, 
Lecturer in Historical Geography, Birkbeck College. Author of ‘‘ Geography and World Power.” 
The Americas E .. 38. 6d. Central and South erR 1s. 6d. Europe, ee nian 
Asia and Australasia .. 3s. 6d. Asia .. 2s. 6d. Isles ; 4s. 
Africa and ARDS .. 6s. Od. Australasia . ee .. As. 6d. 
The World .. .. || 7s.6d. Africa ‘1. 2s, 6d, Europe, excluding 1 British Sita 
6d. British Isles .. .. 2s. 3d. ia et 


GEOGRAPHY EXERCISE BOOKS 


INTERMEDIATE MAPPING BOOK. By V. C. SPARY, B.Sc. Paper covers, 9d. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN MAP WORK. By SENIOR EXERCISES IN MAPPING AND MAP 
V. C. Spary, B.Sc. Paper Cover, 9d. READING. By V.C.Spary, B.Sc. Paper Covers, 18. 
WEATHER CHART EXERCISES. By L. M. ODELL, LAND-FORM MAP BOOK. By James FAIRGRIEVE, 
B.Sc. Paper Covers, 10d. M.A., Paper Covers, 18. 3d. 


A JUNIOR READER IN ECONOMIC AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


GEOGRAPHY. By V.C. Spary, B.Sc. MAP PROJECTIONS. By J. A. STEERS, 
ee M.A., F.G.S. 

_ The aim of this book is to show Junior pupils the rela- The main object of this book is to enable the student 
tions between physical conditions and the production of who has not made the acquaintance of the Higher Mathe- 
those goods which satisfy man’s elemental needs. matics to draw correctly any of the projections described. 

Limp Cloth, 1s. 10d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 7s. 6d. net. 
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One more flower may be culled from this garland. 
Sir Ernest is all for stimulating local patriotism ; and so are 
we, and so is every one ; but what in the world he means by 
asking at the end of his article, ‘‘ Would it not, for instance, 
be possible to link up county education with county sport ? ” 
we confess to having not the remotest idea. It could be 
done, no doubt ; we might have a sweepstake on the Cup 
in every county school; we might send the pupils by-char- 
a-banc to sit and watch county cricket instead of wasting 
their time over their own paltry little games; we might 
put county sports as a subject into Group IV of the First 
School Examination ; we might refuse to give a certificate 
to a teacher who was weak on the county averages, or a 


free place to a child who did not know the difference between 
Hearne and Hendren ; we might insist on having the captain 
of the county eleven—or at least a groundsman—on every 
governing body ; we might—but there is no end to what 
we might do: O fortunatos, sua st bona norint. 

Sir Ernest Benn complains that we do not read enough 
books ; and it may be true. As a publisher, Sir Ernest 
deserves the gratitude of the public for many things, and 
for none more thoroughly than the production of Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library. Number 171 in that series is entitled, 
“ The English Educational System.” He might read it, 
at least by way of introduction to the subject, if he ever 
thinks of writing about that subject again. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE University of London Graduates’ Association, at its 
last meeting, resolved to support the re-election of Dr. E. 
Graham Little as representative of the University. It will 
be remembered that at the last election, in 1924, Dr. Little, 
with the support of the Graduates’ Association, was suc- 
cessful, though opposed by official candidates of the three 
political parties. 

* * * 

Mr. E. Tatsot, Alderman of the Yorkshire West Riding 
County Council, whose death was reported on May 5, has 
left a record of over forty years of public service. For some 
twenty years he had been Chairman of the West Riding 
Higher Education Committee, and in appreciation of his 
great service to education in the area the University of 
Leeds conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws 
(Hon.). He was a member of the Departmental Committee 
on Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools, which 
reported in 1918. 

s s +% 

Mr. W. H. PERKINS, recently appointed Director of 
Education for Warwickshire in succession to Mr. Bolton 
King, has had nine years’ administrative experience in 
connexion with higher and elementary education in the 
service of the Lancashire Education Committee. 

s * * 

Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, Headmaster of Harrow and 
Chairman of the Secondary School Examinations Council, 
has accepted the office of President to the Educational 
Science Section of the British Association, for the meetings 
to be held at Glasgow, September 6-11. 

* * * 


THE appointment is announced of Mr. Edgar B. Castle, 
a thirty-years-old assistant master at Mill Hill School, to 
the headmastership of Leighton Park School, Reading. 
This appointment follows closely upon that of Mr. H. 
Richards, to the headmastership of Bridlington School, 
Yorkshire, at the age of 29. There have been numerous 
breaks from time to time, with the tradition of middle-aged 
headmasters. Arnold, of Rugby, was appointed head at 
the age of 32. The present Bishop of Manchester was 
appointed to Repton School in 1gro in his thirtieth year. 
Dr. J. A. Nairn became head of Merchant Taylors’ at the 
early age of 27, and his successor, the present headmaster, 
was 34 on his appointment. Mr. M. L. Jacks took over 
Mill Hill in 1922 at the age of 28. As Mr. Castle goes to the 
Friends’ School at:Leighton Park from a mastership at 
Mill Hill, his selection may be regarded as a tribute to the 
high reputation already earned by Mr. Jacks at this 
famous Nonconformist public school. 
& 4 * 


Dr. Du Bois, a Swiss biologist of Geneva University, 
rec2ntly working with Prof. Caullery, in Paris, is the winner 
of a junior fellowship in science (£250), awarded by the 
International Federation of University Women, which will 
enable her to continue her research in Berlin. This is the 
first of a series of fellowships for which an endowment fund 
is being built up by contributions from women of many 
different countries: and these fellowships are intended for 


graduates wishing to carry on research in a country other 
than that in which they have previously worked. 
+ $ = 


“ CELTIC Fire,” a notable new novel which is being 
published by Francis Griffiths, is the work of Mr. John 
John, a former student of Swansea College, and, later, of 
University College, London. The author, after fulfilling 
engagements at Chesterfield Pupil Teacher Centre and 
Weymouth Pupil Teacher Centre and Secondary School, 
became head of the women’s staff at Banbury Municipal 
School, and, later, at the International Correspondence 
Schools, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

* * * 

Dr. W. B. Crow, lecturer in Botany at the University 
College, Cardiff, has been appointed Head of the Depart- 
ment of Biology at the Technical College, Huddersfield, in 
succession to Dr. T. W. Woodhead, President of the British 
Ecological Society, who, at the end of the present session, 
will be retiring after thirty-two years’ service. 

* * * 


ProF. R. S. Conway, recently President of the Classical 
Association, was lately granted leave of absence during the 
month of October to enable him to visit Australasia on the 
invitation of the Classical Association of Victoria, under 
whose auspices he is to give four public lectures in Melbourne 
in the first fortnight of September. He has been further 
invited to lecture in the Universities of Sydney and Western 
Australia (Perth), and at Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand. At Canterbury College, Christ- 
church, he has been appointed Wilding Lecturer for 1928. 
The Wilding Lectureship was founded in memory of the 
tennis player, Anthony Wilding, and his sister, and is 
intended to deal with ‘‘ some important topic relating to 
women in education and society or to the physical aspect 
of education and social life.” 

* * s 

Mr. A. B. SACKETT, senior housemaster at Christ's 
Hospital, is to succeed Mr. H. A. Wootqn, the new head- 
master of Perse School, Cambridge, as headmaster of 
Kingswood School, Bath. Mr. Sackett is an old pupil of 
Kingswood, and graduated with honours in English and 
modern history at Merton College, Oxford. During the 
war he served in Gallipoli and France, obtaining the rank 
of captain and being awarded the M.C. 

* * * 


I REGRET to find that, in referring last month to the 
resignation of Miss R. Hovey from the Principalship of 
Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay, I gave a wrong impression 
of her experience at the Warehousemen, Clerks, and 
Drapers’ School, Purley. Miss Hovey was not merely a 
member of the staff—she was headmistress. In her previous 
post at Dewsbury, she was second mistress, and she 
returned to her old school, Penrhos, as Principal in 
December, 1894. As Provost she will still keep in touch 
with the school, and the Old Girls’ Association, of which 
there are some hundreds of members, will be her special 
care. 

(Continued on page 404) 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-s-Lettres (Paris) 
This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ books and a Teacher’s book for the 
First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
It provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied by a representative vocabulary. The books 


are well illustrated. 


FIRST YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 6d. 

SECOND YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 9d. 

THIRD YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. With Illustrations. 3s. 

TEACHER’S BOOK. First Year. Containing the first ten oral lessons with notes. 1s. 6d. 


“The whole atmosphere of the book is purposeful and stimulating.” —A.M.A. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF 
PRECIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, M.A. 
A modern course in Précis writing designed to meet the 
needs of students sitting for the School Leaving Certificate. 
Book I. Ready shortly. 


Book II. Ready. Cloth boards. 2s. Limp cloth. 
1s. 10d. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 
By ARTHUR R. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE 
M. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
A readable, attractive course in Elementary Economics 
suitable for Upper Forms in Secondary Schools. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 


“Sound und helpful."—The Journal of Education. 
“A well-written book.”—Tsmes Education Supplement. 


POEMS, SELECTED FROM THE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
Edited by F. W. ROBINSON, M.A. 

A collection of forty-seven poems chosen as being 
especially suitable for the Matriculation student. With 
notes and introduction. 28. 9d. 

“We have not seen a better ‘School Browning.’ ”—A.M.A. 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.) 


An outline of the main features of World History told 
in simple language. This text-book will furnish teachers 
with a valuable source of material for an introductory 
course on general lines. With many illustrations. 3s. 
6 Pe an book as one would expect from Dr. Tickner.”— Education 

ulioor. 
Prospectus on application 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By ALBERT MALET. Translated from the French by 
PHYLLIS WOODHAM SMITH. 

The history of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Persia, and 
Rome, specially edited for the Middle Forms of Secondary 
Schools. 3s. 6d. 

“ Most interesting and instructive.” —Schoolmaster. 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By ERNEST J. KENNY 

A practical handbook for the classroom based on many 
years’ teaching experience. 2s. 6d. 

“ Full of stimulating suggestions." —London Head Teacher. 

“I hope Mr. Kenny's book will soon be found in every school.” 
—Schoolmistress. 

“ A book of great value in the teaching of English.”—Schoolmaster. 

8-pp. Prospectus with full contents on application 


A PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR 
MATRICULATION 
By MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


The volume meets the long-felt need of a Botany book 
which adequately covers the syllabus for the General 
School and Matriculation Examination. With many 
illustrations. Ready shortly. 5s. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POEMS 
Edited by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt. 

A well-planned collection of the best English poems in 
five graded parts. The modern poets are well represented, 
and each book contains many charming line drawings. 

Introductory and Parts 1 and 2. 1s.3d. each. Part 3, 

1s. 9d. Part 4, 28. 


Prospectus, including list of poems, on application. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.). 


This text-book is eminently suitable for use in the 
Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools, and in 
the Upper Classes of Central Schools, Trade Schools, and 
Continuation Classes. In two parts. 

Part I. The Beginnings to 1603. 3s. 6d. 


Part II. 1603 to Present Times. 3s. 6d. 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc. 


These books provide the necessary link between 
Theoretical and Practical Mechanics to meet the modern 
requirements of Matriculation and General Schools 
Examinations. 

Part I. 4s. Part II. 58. Prospectus on application. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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THE late Dr. Jane Harrison, who died on April 16, was 
an accomplished scholar and, as The Times obituary said, 

a woman of most charming and happy personality.” 
Those who were not privileged to share her friendship will 
form that opinion by reading her ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
Student’s Life,” published in 1925. Therein she confessed 
that though she had lived most of her life with education- 
ists, she had little interest in education. She disliked 
schools both for boys and girls. “ A child between the ages 
of eight and eighteen, the normal school years,” she wrote, 

is too young to form a collective opinion ; children only 
set up foolish, savage taboos.’’ She disliked also all plans 
for ‘‘ developing a child’s mind ” and all conscious forms of 
personal influence of the younger by the older. She would 
let children browse in a good library, see all they can of the 
first-rate in nature, art, and literature, and give them a 


chance of knowing what science and scientific method 
mean. These views may appear heterodox to teachers, 
but coming from a scholar of exceptional judgment and 
experience, they merit attention. 
g + + 

Dr. Basil Yeaxlee has succeeded Mr. J. T. Rose as 
editor of the Sunday School Chronicle. The paper is to be 
developed as a journal of religious education, meeting the 
needs of parents, day school teachers, and adult groups, 
as well as those of Sunday School teachers. The adminis- 
trative work of the Educational Settlements Association 
is now under the direction of Mr. Horace Fleming, J.P., 
who, it may remembered, was founder, and for ten years 
honorary warden of the first Educational Settlement, 
“ Beechcroft,’’ Birkenhead. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH 


The sane discussion of the problem of an international language 
has been both helped and hindered by the rival enthusiasms of 
Esperanto and Ido. Helped because both proposals have adver- 
tised the need for an international language, hindered because 
their controversies obscure the possibility that perhaps neither 
of these inventions will be wanted, and distract attention from 
the fact that a real international vocabulary already exists. 
This is not a question of what nfight be, but of what is. 

In choosing a literary style, an author, eager for a world 
reputation, may prefer to avoid all merely national idioms and 
to choose words already in current international use. The 
troublesome words are the old words, broken down and almost 
worn out, the little one and two-syllable prepositions, con- 
junctions, pronouns, auxiliary and irregular verbs. These have 
to be learnt afresh in every new language the traveller meets— 
Norsk, Greek, or Dutch. Corresponding to these are the less 
recognizable of the newly proposed words like ka, vu, ol, ke, 
isas, ica. 

There are other words older but not ancient, like the word 
‘‘ international ” itself, which have already obtained widespread 
currency. As a group they include words of exact thought, 
scientific or medical, words dealing with inventions like “‘ aero- 
plane,” and words of the world political vocabulary like 
“ democracy.” The Ido dictionary has collected these words, 
given them Idist terminations, and enrolled them to the greater 
glory of Ido. The Initials D.E.F.I.R.S. after a word mean that 
it is already current in at least six languages—Deutsch, English, 
French, Italian, Russian, Spanish. In their English forms a 
selection of these six-language words is given below. 


bacteriology hectogram parliament 
bicycle kaleidoscope rationalism 
celluloid laboratory revolution 
Darwinism magnet satellite 
diagram metronome socialist 
electric nationality telegraph 
photograph omnibus university 
gasoline panorama ventilate 


Teachers of the classics may say that this list confirms what 
they have always said about Latin and Greek being the founda- 
tions of European culture, and that any sixth-form boy would 
anderstand these words without explanation. Science teachers 
will say that these are typical of the words necessary for higher 
thought and that they always introduce them carefully, writing 
them on the blackboard and explaining their meanings, hence 
all science scholars know these words. But it is not enough that 
every boy and girl should be familiar with this English vocabu- 
lary. It is desirable to know that foreigners also recognize these 
game words. Hence the French master will point out that they 
are all in the French dictionary, and prove the importance of 
learning French. 

< Have we any further duty to this word list ? 


Stocksfield, Northumberland. HuGH RICHARDSON, 
May, 1928. 


References : 

Ido-English Dictionary. By L. H. Dyer. London. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2., 
1924. Price, approx. Ios. 

Complete Manual of the Auxiliary Language—Ido. By L. de 
Beaufort. London, Pitman, 1919. Price 5s. 


HISTORY BOOKS AND INDIA 


India contains three-quarters of the population of the Empire, 
and the relations between English people and Indian races, 
whether they understand or do not understand one another, is 
animportant matter; but this race problem is not likely to be 
settled simply by England saying to the English people in 
India, ‘‘ We could easily find out who you are and understand 
you if we wanted to do so. Our schools and universities spend 
considerable time in learning about people who have been dead 
for some centuries, but we don’t propose to take the trouble to 
understand you. If, on the other hand, any of you do not take 
the trouble to understand 300 million Indians belonging to 
many different races who often don’t understand one another, 
then we shall reprimand you.” Yet that seems to be the attitude 
which England has adopted all these years, and it has landed 
her in considerable difficulties—could not the headmasters say 
to the publishers, ‘‘ In the history books which you supply for 
the use of schools we hope that you will see that adequate and 
up-to-date information is given about the different sections of 
English people in India, so that our boys will be in a position to 
know who they are and something about them.”’ 

OSWALD YOUNGHUSBAND. 
75 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
May 16, 1928. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


An “ Occasional Note ” on women’s education, which appeared 
in your May issue, refers only to Mrs. Wood’s letter in The Times 
on March 24, and takes no notice of a letter from the President 
of this Association, Miss L. A. Lowe, which appeared in The 
Times on April 2 and was reprinted in the Educational Supplement 
on April 21. 

In her reply to Mrs. Wood, Miss Lowe laid stress on the 
anxiety felt by headmistresses concerning the very problems 
mentioned by Mrs. Wood, and incidentally she stated that seven 
out of the eight examining boards offer syllabuses in one or more 
branches of housecraft in the First Examination. Miss Lowe 
directed attention also to the degree course in household and 
social science at King’s College for Women ; and she alluded to 
the headmistresses’ ‘‘ campaign to obtain the recognition by the 
examination boards of practical and aesthetic subjects on equal 
terms with languages, mathematics, and science,’’ which was so 
brilliantly described in your first article in your April issue, 
“ The First School Examination: Some Observations and a 
Suggestion ’’: a contribution of deeper importance than the 
“ Occasional Note ” in question, to which I feel bound to ask you 
to allow me to register objection. RuTH YOUNG, 

Secretary, Association of Head Mistresses. 
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PrE 


“Go Help the Choice of C ext- Books 


A large number of schools make their choice of new text-books for the 
ensuing scholastic year during the session now opening. 

Our service of books on approval has been specially designed to assist 
masters and mistresses who wish to examine various volumes before coming 
to a definite decision. | 

The service is very prompt and covers not only the publications of our 
London and Paris Houses, but the majority of the leading educational 
publications issued in France, most of which we have always in stock. These 
can be sent in the same way for teachers to examine. 


RECENT ISSUES 


Legendes et Mysteres de l’Histoire de France 


Striking events of French History, told in simple form to meet the needs of English 
Schools. A reader of absorbing interest to the class. By MAURICE TuHIÉRY, Lecturer in 
French History and Literature, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London; The Institut 
Français du Royaume-Uni, &c., &c. 

With or without Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Leblanc (Maurice) La Lampe Juive 


A typical detective story by this well-known author, which will hold the attention of any 
class. Specially annotated to meet the requirements of the School Certificate and similar 
examinations, with Footnotes and Exercises in Prose and Free Composition. By H. R. 
Morris, M.A., L. és L., and H. O. EMERSON, B.A. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Musset Selected Prose, Drama and Verse 


An attractive selection by Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A. Edited, with Footnotes and Oral and 
Written Exercises. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 


Selections from Hebel 


Adapted and Edited, with Questions and full Vocabulary, by F. Norman, M.A., University 

College, London, and W. F. MAINLAND, M.A. 

A graduated selection, with the first six pieces in Roman type and the remainder in Gothic 

characters. An attractive reader for early forms and adult beginners. 

Crown 8vo. Limp. Is. 
HUGO. Selected Prose and Verse. Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 3s. 
MOLMY.  L’Enseignement Littérature du Français. Vol. I. 2s. 6d. Vol. II. 3s. 
WILSON. The French Classic Age. | 5s. 6d. 
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French Courses 


Direct Method 


Ceppi. French Lessons on the Direct 
Method 


A course on the most practical lines, in which con- 
tinuity of method exists throughout. It is the 
result of long teaching experience and is arranged 
to take beginners from the age of 9 up to Matricu- 
lation and other simìlar Examinations. 


Beginners’ Course. 2s. 
Junior Course. f 2s. 
Intermediate Course. 3s. 
Senior Course. 3s. 


Groves. La Classe en Français 


An Intermediate Course, with “ Explications,” 
“ Questionnaires,” ‘‘ Devoirs de Rédaction,” &c. 
A course on sound, progressive lines, which has 
been proved to give thoroughly good results. 3s. 6d. 


Cossard et Laurent. Méthode Directe 
pour l'Enseignement rapide du Français 
par la Conversation 


A much-appreciated Course for Intermediate 
Forms, Adult Students, Evening Classes, &c. It is 
the work of thoroughly practical teacheis, and is 
widely used with good results. 3s. 6d. 


French Grammars 


Oxford and Cambridge French Grammar 
By Hunt and Wuilleman. 


Part I. (First and Second Years.) 160 pp., Demy 
3s 


8vo. i 

Part II. (Third and Fourth Years.) 172 pp. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Part III. (Fifth Year.) 160 pp. Demy 8vo 
3s. 6d. 

Master’s Book to Parts I and II. (Teachers only.) 
6s. 

Bué. Illustrated French Primer. For Young 
Beginners. 2s. 6d. 
Bué. First French Book. 1s. 9d. 
Bué. Second French Book. 2s. 


Charlin. Anglo-French Course 


Everyday phrases, with constant speaking ensured. 
Slight variations of phrase, tense, construction, «c., 
ensure great fluency. 


First Part (First Steps. 6d. 
Second Part (English Text). 2s. 
Second Part (French Text). 2s. 
Third Part. English and French on facing pages. 

3s. 


The Middle Index 
Grammars 


An entirely novel Method by which rules are 
grouped and can be found at once by means of a 
Middle Thumb Index. 


French Grammar, with Middle Index. 3s. 
German Grammar, with Middle Index. 3s. 
Latin Grammar, with Middle Index. 3s. 


Middle Index Cahiers 


For classifying phrases illustrating the rules of the 
languages. With Middle Index. 


French Grammar Cahier. Is. 
German Grammar Cahier. is. 3d. 
Latin Grammar Cahier. ls. 3d. 


The Certificate French 
Course 


The ‘‘ Certificate Free French Composition ” is 
now in preparation in a new form, in which the 
“Analyse et Vocabulaires” will be given in a 
“ Pupils’ Book ’’ (2s. 6d.), and the complete anec- 
dotes, together with Dictations, in a ‘‘ Master’s Book ” 
(at 48. 6d.). Additional material has been added, and 
there are 23 Anecdotes in English and 88 in French. 


Certificate Free French 


Composition 
(Original Edition) 3s. 
Unprepared French Translations. 3s. 
French Grammar and Composition. 4s. 


Wall Pictures for Conversation 
Lessons 


Holzel. Pictures in Colour 
The four Seasons and 12 other plates, 35 in. by 
55 in., unmounted, 7s. 6d. and 108. each. Mounted 
on linen with rollers, 17s. 6d. and 18s. each. 


Delmas. Tableaux Muraux 
Sixteen plates in colour. 35in. by 47in. Un- 
mounted, each, 7s. 6d. Mounted on linen with 
rollers, l4s. 


Particulars on application. 
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Translation 


Blouet, P. (Max O’Rell). Class Book of French 


Composition. 3s. 
Blouet, P. (Max O’Rell). Primer of French 
Composition. ls. 6d. 
Kastner, V. Elements of French Composition. 
3s. 


Lazare, J. Primer of French Composition. Is. 6d. 
Lazare, J. Elementary French Composition. 2s. 
Schoedelin, E. T. Graduated Free French Com- 


position. 3s. 
Schoedelin, E. T. French Composition and 
Conversation. 3s. 


Is. 9d. 
Easy Extracts for Translation. 
6d. 


Ceppi. M. Graduated French Unseens. 
Davies, Mme. 


Edwards, P. Extracts for Translation into 
French. Is. 


Legros, R. P. Extracts from Modern and Con- 
temporary Authors, for translation. 2s. 


Legros, R.P. French Translations of the Extracts. 
2s. 


French Verbs 


Castaréde, J. A Complete Treatise on the 
Conjugation of French Verbs. 2s. 6d. 


Groves, E. J. A. Le Verbe en Action. ls. 6d. 
Lazare and Marshall. A Complete French Verb 


Drill. Is. 
Thirion, Mile. A. French Irregular Verbs, 
without abbreviation. Paper, net, 9d. 
Limp, net, Is. 4d. 

Wendling, E. Le Verbe. is. 6d. 


French Correspondence 


Brown, C. Commercial French. 
For Schools and Business Men, with Exercises and 
Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


Carroué, J. A New Course of Commercial 
French. Especially adapted for Schools and 
Candidates for Examinations. 5s. 


Ragon, A. E. Class Book of Commercial French 
Correspondence. 3s. 6d. 
Thémoin and Landrieux. Commerce and Com- 
mercial Correspondence. 5s. 
Weekley, E., and Poget, E. A Commercial 
French Reader. Extracts from leading authorities 


on all phases of Modern Commerce and Economics. 
3s. 6d. 
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French Composition and German Grammars 
Becker. The First German Book. ls. 9d. 


Cardwell. Middle Index German Grammar. 3s. 
Cardwell. Middle Index German Cahier. Is. 3d. 
Haltenhoff, A. G. Modern German Course. 


net, 3s. 6d. 
Haltenhoff, A. G. Science German Course. 

net, 7s. 6d. 
Meissner. The Public School German Grammar. 
5s. 
Thémoin und Gercke. Erstes Buch fiir Kinder. 
2s. 6d. 
Thémoin und Bluth. Deutsche Lektionen, Band I. 
4s. 

Thémoin und Bluth. Deutsche Lektionen, 
Band II. 4s. 


German Composition 


Lange. Graduated German Prose Writing 3s. 6d. 
Meissner. Primer of German Composition. 
Is. 4d. 
Meissner. German Prose Composition. 3s. 
Ulrich. German Prose Composition for 
Beginners. Is. 6d. 


German Conversation 


Lange. Easy German Dialogues., Is. 6d. 
Meissner. Practical Lessons in German Con- 
versation. 2s. 6d. 


Italian Grammars 


Clapin, Rev. A. C. First Italian Book. Is. 6d. 
Perini, N. Italian Conversation Grammar. 
net, 6s. 6d. 


‘Thémoin and Rossi. Lezioni d’Italiano. Net, 5s. 


Vannini, Mille. Practical and Theoretical Gram- 
mar of the Italian Language. 5s. 


Italian Verbs 


Italian Verbs, without abbreviation. 
Net, Is. 


Rogers, A. 


Spanish Grammars and Verbs 


First Spanish Book. 2s. 6d. 
Prieto and Woollings. New Spanish Grammar 6s. 
Thémoin and Hernando. Lecciones de Español. 
Net, 5s. 
Spanish Irregular Verbs 
Net, 2s. 


Spanish Conversation, Idioms, 


and Correspondence 


Tolra y Fornes. First Steps in Spanish Idioms 2s. 
Tolra and Bowman. New Spanish-English 
Dialogues. 2s. 6d. 
Thémoin and Arquer. Commerce and Com- 
mercial Correspondence. Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish. Net, 5s. 


Pascual y Arquer. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner in the May Competition is “ V. N.,” proxime 
accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” 


The winner in the April Competition was Mr. Robert 
Ainsworth, 63 Park Road, Darwen, Lancashire. 


We classify the twenty-seven versions received as 
follows 

Class I.—V. N., Blackheath, Fidelis, Nemo, Agricola, Re- 
membrance, L. G., Hibernia, Emil Jay, J. E. M., 
Chardonne, Damon, Rarity. 

Class II.— Bodley, Dane, Rikki-Tikki, Leo, E. M. S., Undine, 
Anna Knowles Merritt, G. C. M., Aberfrwd, 
Titelle, L. E. C. M., Stella Maris, Poilu, Standish, 
JCS. 


PoEM BY TRISTAN KLINGSOR 


L’Eau DRUE 
Quand la barbe au menton naft à peine, 
La vie est si belle 
Qu’elle paraît route sans fin à perdre haleine, 
Bordée de roses et d’ombelles. 


Quand la barbe au menton pointe, l'on peut muser 
De Paris a Génes, de Tours a Pise ; 

L’heure n’est rien et l’on méprise 

Plus d’un coeur sincère et d'un baiser. 


Mais quand la barbe au menton grisonne 
Et que la ride plisse nez et mains, 

Il n’est personne 

Qui ne trouve trop court le chemin. 


Alors on s'échauffe le coeur de vin, 
Mais non plus d’amour et d'eau drue, 
Et l’on regrette en vain 

L'heure a jamais perdue. 


THE RUSHING WATER 
TRANSLATED BY “V.N.” 
When on our youthful chins the manly down grows sparsely, 
Life like a fine road reaches away to the world’s far edge ; 


And roses and clustered disks of the feathered parsley 
Lavishly bloom in the hedge. 


When the beard shows plain on our chins we stroll at leisure 
From Paris to Genoa, from Pisa to Tours as we will ; 
Time’s nought, and true hearts and kisses are things of pleasure 
To spurn when we've had our fill. 


But when the grey and the white hairs our beards are veining, 
And our noses are furrowed with wrinkles, and hands grow 
rough, 
Not a man fares on the road but utters complaining 
That it is not long enough. 


So then we go warming our numb old hearts with wine, 
For love and the rushing spring water cheer not as of yore ; 
And we mourn, but vainly, the days of our youth divine 
“That are lost for evermore. 


In spite of our own predilection for translations that 
preserve the form and metre of the original, we could not 
withhold the prize from * V. N.” “ Blackheath ” would 
certainly have won, with “ Fidelis” a close second, if 
“V.N.” had not sent a version which, while faithfully 
rendering the meaning and spirit of the original, is, in our 
opinion, far more poetic. Was he influenced, we wonder, by 
Stevenson’s Blows the wind to-day. ? 

A number of queries regarding the word drue have come 
in. We must sometimes set a knotty point, otherwise all 
our clever competitors will shout that things are too easy 
for them. We confess that we had only met the word in 
connexion with heavy rain, and when we first read 
Klingsor’s poem, it occupied us for some time. After 
consulting a number of French friends we satisfied ourselves 
that it means strong, plentiful, vigorous, lively, and so on. 
Competitors seem to have becn subconsciously aware of 
this, even while questioning it or stating that they failed 


He also quotes Pope’s charming line: 


to understand it. We accept all their renderings, sparkling, 
clear, strong, fresh, dancing, etc. But ‘‘ Aberfrwd’s’”’ Tonic 
Water goes a little too far, though Messrs. Schweppes & 
Co. might be able to use the verses with a little adaptation. 


“ Fidelis ’’ sends us an interesting note on it, and gives 
us Littré’s vif, gaillard, as in Vous étes bien dru ce matin. 
“In folly’s cup still 
laughs the bubble, joy.” We commend “ Emil Jay’s” 
lusty water, and ‘‘ Leo's” youth's full tide came in with 


happy effect. ‘‘ Dame’s’”’ flood is not so good. 


A surprising number of translators misunderstood 
verse 2; we quote a few: 


When the beard on the chin sprouts thick you may go 
Idling along from the Seine to the Po ; 
Why value the hours ? All is dross to the bliss 
Of a faithful heart and a tender kiss. 
(‘‘ Chardonne.’’) 


When the beard grows pointed and dreams of bliss 
—Paris, Genoa, Pisa, Tours !— 

Time is naught and one feels the lure 

Of a true heart and an ardent kiss. 


(“ Leo.’’) 


When riper growth of manhood clothes the face, 

From Paris to Genoa, Pisa to Tours 

Dreaming you saunter, heedless of the passing hour— 
One loving kiss, one faithful heart th’ whole world embrace. 


(‘‘ Dane.’’) 


And several others for which we have no space as we 
wish to quote a charming verse of ‘‘ Blackheath’s”’: 
‘Tis then you warm your heart with wine— 
But love and plain water are past and o’er, 
And vainly, vainly you repine 
For time that is no more. 


“ Nemo ”’ also wrote beautifully, in blank verse : 
Then is the time to warm the heart with wine, 
But nevermore with love and sparkling stream— 
And then will come the bitter, vain regrets 
For the lost hours that never can return. 


We regret that our valued competitor, ‘‘ Remembrance,” 
should feel that his translation of Ossendowsky was unjustly 
put in Class II. We agree that, up to a point, it closely 
followed the prize version, but, as we said, Class I had 
only tiny slips. If ‘‘ Remembrance’’ likes to send his 
name and address, we will return his version, for him to 
see that he wrote a Gospel deliverer for un Evangile sauveur ; 
we are sure he will agree that this is more than a tiny slip. 


We thank “ Poilu ” for his long letter complaining about 
too frequent verse passages. But verse translation is such 
excellent practice in vocabulary, style, and rhythm that 
it deserves attention. Outstanding authors in every 
language do not disdain the exercise, and we know that 
many a good writer, some of our own readers among them, 
try their hands at it for pleasure. Recently we read with 
considerable admiration such a monumental work by the 
French Minister of Education, Monsieur Charles-Marie 
Garnier. This is nothing less than the entire collection of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets sympathetically translated into 
French sonnets. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best Translation 
into English of the following extract from ‘‘ Barrikaden ' 
by Zdenko von Kraft: 


Sein Blick traf Schumann. Er verankerte sich in seinen tiefen. 
suchenden Augen. Dieser Eine vielleicht, der noch kein Wort 
gesprochen hatte—der Bedeutendste unter allen—wiirde ihn 
begriffen haben. Er, wenn irgendeiner. Und Wagners Augenauf- 
schlag wurde zu einer beredten Frage. Schumann, der in seinem 
Winkel fast noch in der gleichen Stellung sass, in die er bel 
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FROM CHRISTOPHERS’ List 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


History with a Background 
THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, History Master at the Perse 
School, Author of “ The Adventure of Man.” With 
an introduction by G. P. GOOCH, F.B.A., D.Litt. 


Based on personal and successful experiment, this book is a definite 
and thought-provoking contribution to the aims and methods of 
history teaching. This month, Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. 


Scholarship in Geography 


De Martonne’s SHORTER PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., 
Master at Harrow School. 


' Will certainly make a wide appeal as signifying a new move- 


ment in the teaching of Geography.’’—Discovery. 7s. 6d 
A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With numerous 
maps and diagrams. In preparation, 6s. 


THE THIRSTY EARTH 

An account of the Theory and Practice of Irrigation. 
By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., Senior Lecturer in 
Geography at Avery Hill College. 

The first serious and comprehensive work on irrigation in all 
countries. This month, tos. 6d. net 


English 
CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS 


rı. THE MONMOUTH REBELLION 
2. THE LANDING OF WILLIAM 
OF ORANGE By LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by D. C. SOMERVELL, 
M.A.,Master atTonbridge School. Each volume presents 
an episode complete in itself, and the combination of 
high literary quality,compelling interest andappropriate 
length is admirably secured. Limp Cloth. June. trod. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
PRECIS AND GENERAL ENGLISH 


By H. R. HARRIES, B.A., Senior English Master at 
Richmond County School. 
“ We do not remember having seen so much of value on the 
— of English compressed into so small a space.’’—Tie 
Journal of Education. 2s. 6d. 


Science 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM 


By A. PRATT, B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. 


“ The best text-book for Matriculation students yet published.” 
— London Teacher. 3s. 6d. 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


A Study of the Action of the sense organs. By 
E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

“ A contribution to psychology of the greatest value.”— Times. 


7s. 6d. net 
Divinity 


A MODERN HANDBOOK TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT ByR.B.HENDERSON, 


M.A., Headmaster of Alleyns School. 38. 6d. 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 
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STANDARD WORKS 
History 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 
A Brief History of the World By 


F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. With Illustrations and Maps. 


Second Edition. 
“ A marvellous piece of work to be accorded the hi re gigi 
We strongly recommend it for use in any forms.— . Sii 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH 


HISTORY By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 
M.A., F.S.A., Professor of History in the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. Fourth Printing, 4s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL 


IDEAS pyc. rR. MORRIS, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
y 
College, Oxford, and MARY MORRIS, M.A. 
Second Impression, revised, 4s. 6d. 


Geography 
THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Third Impression, 5s. 6d. 
English 
CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM py w. a. 


BONE, M.A. With a very full bibliography. 
“ Cannot be too highly praised.’’—The Schoolmistress. 
Second Impression, revised, 4s. 6d. 


COMMONSENSE GRAMMAR 


By P. A. BARNETT, M.A. 
“Little and good, logical and convincing.” —The London Teacher. 
Paper, 7d. Limp Cloth, tod. 


TEST PAPERS IN GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE ByR.W.FINN. od. 


Answers only, 1s. net 


The COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by J. A. GREEN, M.A., and KENNETH 
BELL, M.A. Twelve vols., now ready. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 8d. 


Science 


EVOLUTION, HEREDITY, AND 
VARIATION By D. WARD CUTLER, M.A. 


38. 
Mathematics 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC & MENSURATION 


(‘HARRIS AND HERRICK.”’) By JAMES H. 
HARRIS and P. E. HERRICK, M.A. 

Seventh Impression, 38. 6d. 

With Answers, 48. 6d. Answers only, 2s. net. 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, M.A., and G. E. RICHARDS. 8d. 
Classics 


ATTIC LIFE 


Extracts from the Private Orations‘of Demosthenes. 
Selected by C. W. BATY, M.A., Classical Master at 
Bedford School. 38. 6d. 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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ENGLISH 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD. Each volume, with 
Introduction and Exercises, 2s. 6d. 


New Volumes 
Essays of Yesterday. ‘TREBLE and VALLINS. 
One-Act Plays of To-Day. Fourth Series. J. W. MARRIOTT. 
More Essays of To-Day. F. H. PRITCHARD. 
The Lure of the Hills. F. H. LEE. 


Nineteenth-Century Life. K. N. TRACEY. 

This book aims at giving a complete picture of life in the nineteenth 
oa as it is reflected in the pages of the leading novelists of that 
pe > 


A London Anthology. N. G. BRETT-JAMES. 

A scholarly selection in which the story of London is unfolded 
from its legendary beginnings down to the days of Kingsway and 
Aldwych. Many of the extracts are taken from old letter-books, 
chronicles, and State Papers. 


A TREASURY OF VERSE 
In Seven Books, carefully graded. 6d. each. 


Nearly 100 copyright poems are included in this anthology. The 
sales of other editions of it exceed half a million copies. 


Specimen copy on application 


READERS OF TO-DAY 
Correlate Literature with History, Geography, and 
Science. Sixteen volumes ready. Is. 6d. each. 


New Volumes 
Secrets of the Earth. An Introduction to Geology. By STERLING 
CRAIG, M.A. 


Dreamland in History. By H. D. M. SPENCE, sometime Dean of 
Gloucester. 


Chapters from ‘ In India.’ G. W. STEEVENs. 
Episodes from ‘ Farthest North.’ FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Episodes from ‘ The Ascent of the Matterhorn.’ Epwarp 
WHYMPER. 

Men and Women of the Middle Ages. By DOROTHY MARGARET 
STUART. 


A Book of Short Stories. Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. 
A Book of Essays. Selected by H. BARNES. [Ready in June 


ENGLISH LITERARY PROSE IN THE MAKING 
By ConsTANCE BULLOCK, Ph.D., University of Reading. 
S. 
. A collection of extracts showing the chief agu in the develop- 


ment of prose style from Chaucer to the beginning of the Victorian 
Age. 


COMPOSITION THROUGH STORY-WRITING 
A Book for Adventurers. Giving an account of how 
an ambitious experiment in the writing of composition 
was carried out in class. By RoBERT T. Lewis, B.A. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH 
By J. W. Marriott, Author of A Year's Work in 
English, &c. 3s. 6d. [Ready in July. 


Another stimulating and original book by a well-known author, 
containing chapters on the use of the dictionary, the history of the 
language, written English, style, figures of rhetoric, prose and verse, 
punctuation, paraphrasing, E goete, English grammar, the 
correction of sentences, and reading. There are appendices on 
grammatical terms, and on poems, parodies, &c.; and a wealth of 
suggestive exercises is provided. Mr. Marriott's books enjoy a 
vast popularity, because he knows how to present his material 
attractively and with humour. 


ch 


For Teachers of 


ENGLISH, HISTORY, SCIENCE, and MATHEMATICS 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


NO li Cat; 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS 
In Five Parts. By Davip B. Duncanson, B.Sc. 
Fully Illustrated. 
Part I. First Year’s Course. Is. Od. 
Parts I, II, and III, in one volume. 
Paris IV and V, in one volume. 4s. 
Parts I-V, complete in one volume. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
By NeviıL N. Evans, M.Sc. 
and Diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


LABORATORY MANUAL TO ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 
By NEvIL N. Evans, M.Sc., and M. C. C. McFeEe, B.A., 
M.Sc. With Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS [Cheaper Edition. 
By R. ScCHORLING, J. R. CLARK, and H. W. CARTER, 


M.A. 3s. Also with Answers, 3s. 6d. 

A highly original course in mathematics for elementary schools 
and the lower forms of secondary schools. The chief feature of the 
book is that it aims at making the pupil think for himself and shows 
how mathematics are closely related to the affairs of everyday life. 


GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By J. C. Pıncock, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 
This book covers the requirements for Matriculation. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
By J. T. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MARTIN, M.A., 
B.Sc. With many Diagrams. 3s. 6d. Also with 
Answers, 3s. 6d 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE INFANT 
AND JUNIOR SCHOOL 
By A. MonrteITH, B.Sc. With many Diagrams. 6s. net. 
This book fills a real need, and is likely to be accepted as the 
standard work on the subject. Itis the result of a long period of 
practical experience, and must simplify the task of every arithmetic 
teacher. The illustrations of apparatus, &c., are very numerous. 


HISTORY 


THE BEGINNERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 
By J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 2s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNERS’ MODERN HISTORY 
By J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 2s. 3d. 

“It succeeds with admirable cape goed and lucidity in conveying 
an idea of the general tendency of events during a millennium of 
rapid changes. It forms an excellent introduction to general modern 
history.""—The Journal of Education. 


THE BEGINNERS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
By J. B. Newman, M.A. Illustrated. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 4s. 


WEBSTER’S EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Revised for English Schools by A. C. W. EDWARDS, 
M.A. With many Illustrations and Maps. 


3s. 6d. 
6s. 6d. 


With many Illustrations 


3s. 6d. 


Part I. Ancient Times. Tothe Fallof Rome. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. Medieval and Early Modern Times. 5s. 
Part III. Modern Times. From the Age of Louis XIV to 1923. 


5s. Part III can also be obtained in Two Sections, 


el 


| June, 1928. 
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FRENCH 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH 
By A.W. GREEN, B.A.,L.-és-L. About 2s. 6d. [September. 
A first course for beginners of 12 or 13 years of age, with whom 
rapid progress is important. The essentials of grammar are driven 


home by a wealth of exercises founded upon carefully chosen reading 
matter. i 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPOKEN FRENCH 


Part I—First Year. By H. Dax, Lecturer in French 
at Croydon Polytechnic. About is. 6d. [July. 

For beginners of all ages. The essentials of French word-order and 
of the French verb are developed on a plan of repetition, substitution, 


and memorizing. Every sentence is practical and useful. Assimi- 
lation of thislittle book willensurea very secure foundationin French, 


THE PHONETIC GATEWAY TO FRENCH 
By Prof. P. H. CHuRCHMAN. About Is. 6d. [July. 


Work for one or two terms for young beginners. Part I consists of 
35 illustrated lessons forming an introduction both to French and 
to its pronunciation, in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. Part II effects the transition to ordinary French 


spelling. 


PUCINAR 


By A. REBALD. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by R. P. Jaco. Illustrated. 2s. [July. 
This new second-year reader is the story of a cat and its owner, 


and is as brightly written as the author's previous and popular story 
Malficeli. ' 


L’EVASION DE LAVALLETTE 


By J. Lucas-DuUBRETON. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by W. G. Hartoc, M.A., D.Litt. About 
28. 3d: [In the Press. 

A new historical reader for middle and senior forms, It is the 


true story of Lavallette’s escape and flight in 1815, as exciting as 
any historical fiction. 


FRENCH PROSE AND VERSE FOR RECITATION 


Selected and edited by H. J. B. WaAnNsTALL, M.A. 
About Is. [In the Press. 

One hundred passages in prose and verse, ranging from Ronsard 
to the present day and suitable for committing to memory and also 
for dictation and unseen work. Literary allusions, &c., are explained 
in footnotes. 


MODERN FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS 
Selected and edited by L. R. GLEED and J. BaAswitz. 
With an Introduction on the Poetic and Prosodic 
Development in France during the last fifty years, 
full Notes, and a short Bibliography. About 2s. 6d. 
[In the Press. 


This anthology, which comes down to the present day, has been 
kept well within the range of the interests and sympathies of young 
people, and is suitable for middle and senior forms. 


FRENCH VERSE AND SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


Selected and edited by L. R. GLEED and J. Baswitz. 
About Is. 6d. [In the Press. 


A collection of verse, songs, and games for quite young children. 


For Teachers of 


i FRENCH, GERMAN, and LATIN 


åti 
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GERMAN 


STUDENTS’ GERMAN GRAMMAR 


With Readings and Exercises. By A. KIRK, B.A., Chief 
Modern Language Lecturer in the Faculty of Tech- 
nology, University of Manchester. 2s. [Ready. 


A sound introduction to German for students of science and tech- 
nology who require a reading knowledge of the language. The 


reading matter is taken from standard German technological works . 


of the present day. 
KLEIN HEINI 
By R. HEnninGs. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises, by J. E. G. BURGOYNE, M.A. 2s. 
(Ready. 
A new second-year reader containing stories from the life of a 


little Berlin schoolboy, full of humour and giving a faithful repre- 
sentation of the German spoken in Berlin to-day. 


WEH’ DEM, DER LUGT z 
By GRILLPARZER. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A. 2s. (Ready. 


This favourite German play will be welcomed by teachers who 
require an edition which will be really helpful to students. 


A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 
By Prof. PAuL R. Pope. With Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


Easy informative selections on everyday life in modern Germany 
alternate with carefully-chosen anecdotes and stories. A few songs 
with music are included, and some simple lyrics. 


LATIN 
HARRAP’S SHORT LATIN READINGS 

Edited by ALEXANDER DUTHIE, M.A. A new series 
of Connected Latin Readings containing the most 
interesting extracts only. 
Each volume contains about 50 pages of Latin Text, 
with Notes and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Readings from Livy: Syphax and eam oa 

eady. 


Vol. II. Readings from Caesar: The GallicWar, I-III. | Keady. 
Vol. III. Readings from Ovid. [September. 
Vol. IV. Readings from Cicero. (July. 
Vol. V. Roman Social Life. [yune. 
Vol. VI. Readings from Horace: Easier Odes. [Ready. 
Vol. VII. Readings from Virgil. [In active preparation. 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. C. 
ROBERTSON, M.A., J. S. BENNETT, B.A., and D. A. 
GLASSEY, B.A. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 


This text is edited on new lines. The story of the Aeneid (Books 
I-VI) is told in a continuous English narrative, in which the Latin 
passages appear in their ore context and setting. Selections 
from the Georgics are included. 


LATIN PROSE AND VERSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. Is. 4d. 


Also Prose and Verse separately, 10d. each. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS [Second Impression. 
By C. A. Parsons, M.A. and C. E.. LittLe, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

This very attractively produced book is on new and practical lines. 
It is designed (1) to enable Latin to be read with understanding ; 
(2) as an introduction to Roman life and ideals; (3) to explain 


forms and syntax ; (4) to give a full vocabulary and to explain 
English derivatives; (5) to give special aid in translation. 


[Ready. 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


CEH GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Beginn der Vorstellung versunken war, hob ein wenig den Kopf. | writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 


Es war ihm anzusehen, dass es ihm nicht lieb war, seiner Ver- 
schwiegenheit herausgerissen zu werden. Sein sanftes, scheinbar 
teilnahmsloses Zuhören wich einer ganz leise auf dem Grunde 
seiner Stimme vibrierenden Leidenschaft. 

“Fragen Sie mich als Dichter oder als Musiker ? ” sagte er 
zögernd. Und als Wagner entgegnete, er hörte gerne sein Urteil 
sowohl über die Dichtung, als auch über deren musikalische 
Möglichkeiten, schloss er ein wenig missvergnügt die Augen und 
lehnte sich zurück. 

“ Dann muss ich Ihnen auch,” versetzte er, ' zwei verschiedene 
Antworten geben. Vor dem Dichter nehm’ ich den Hut ab. Sie 
haben einen Stoff bewältigt, der spröd wie Glas und brüchig wie 
Schiefer ist. Als Musiker aber habe ich nur eine Gegenfrage : 
wie wollen Sie das komponieren ? ” 

Ein erstaunter Blick Wagners, ein beifalliges Nicken Ferdinand 
Hellers : 

‘Ja, ja, Wagner, das ist es. 
gedacht ! ” 

Einen Augenblick war drückende Stille. In geringschätziger 
Verblüffung schaute Wagner von einem zum andern. Dann 
aber schoss die Leidenschaft aus ihm hervor wie eine zischende 
Rakete. 

‘Wie ich das komponieren will ?—Das ?—Hergott im Himmel, 
Menschenkinder—das schreit doch nach Musik wie ein Ochse 
nach dem Futterstall! Fühlt Ihr das denn nicht? Das tönt 
aus sich selbst heraus! Das braucht man gar nicht erst zu 
komponieren. Höchstens . . . wie sag ich nur. . . sozusagen 
in Noten umzuschreiben. Das ist ja fix und fertig. Das bischen 
äussere Musik Uazu komponiert sich von selbst ! ” 


Daran habe ich auch schon 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 443, must reach the office by the first post 
on June 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


New Prize Essay Competition 

The Editors hereby offer three prizes—a first, a second, 
and a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 
= Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 


ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition (other competitions at suitable 
intervals may follow) are due on June 11. On the outside 
cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school : 


3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the candidate. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education and School World,” 
3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


THE Scope oF History.—Mr. R. G. Collingwood contributes 
an essay on ‘‘ The Limits of Historical Knowledge ” to the April 
issue of the Journal of Philosophical Studies, in which he discusses 
the element of doubt inherent in all history. Historical scepticism 
is neither a cause nor a symptom of decay in historical studies. 
History is the result of critical interpretation of evidence ; 
hence it 18 open, in common with all forms of thought, to the 
criticism of inadequate interpretation. A second criticism is 
that it is based on evidence, consisting of documents, records, 
&c., whereas studies such as biology are dependent on what 
may be described as well-attested cases, while for mathematics 
the word evidence has no meaning. The root of historical scep- 
ticism is that the evidence is strictly limited and, indeed, often 
gravely defective. In most departments of thought, results 
can be tested by experiment and repeated again and again ; the 
sources of history must be accepted as they stand. In conse- 
quence, the student of history must accept as correct the view 
which is supported by the best evidence. An event concerning 
which no particle of evidence remains is outside the purview of 
a historian; it is not his business. The historian realizes that 
an event which has finished happening has no existence; he 
does not need a real past. He needs a real world around him, 
the past of, which is the proper object of his researches. The 
past ‘‘concerns the historian only so far as it has led to the 
present ” ; it has left traces upon the present, and the historian 
has to decide what this evidence proves. Herein lies the scientific 
value of historical studies. 

$ $ $ 


‘“ GOODWILL Day” IN A SUNSHINE SCHOOL.—We naturally 
connect the joyfulness of children with the sunshine and the 
flowers, and it is good to hear of a school where the maximum 
of joy, sunshine, and flowers is found. At Brackenhill, Hartfield, 
Sussex, a new type of school has been opened. It is actually a 
school in a garden. One of the main features is the open-air life 
led by the children, special open sleeping shelters and class-rooms 
making it possible for the children to be out of doors continuously 
all the year round. The whole outlook of the school is progres- 
sive ; it is co-educational, and a committee of staff and children 
deals with matters of discipline. The diet is vegetarian. Special 
emphasis is attached to the idea of brotherhood and world peace. 
To celebrate Goodwill Day, the actual date of which is May 18, 
the anniversary of the meeting of the first Hague Convention 
in 1899, the children are giving a special show of dances of 
different nations on June 2. Entrance is by invitation, and a 
collection is to be taken from the Bursary Fund so that children 
of less fortunate circumstances than the average may share in 
the benefits of Brackenhill. 

k * k 


FESTIVAL OF YOUTH.—Twenty-six nations have now signified 
their intention of being represented at the Great Festival of 
Youth to be held at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, June 2, 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Union (L.R.F.). 
An impressive entry of the international contingents, attired in 
national dress, preceded by their flag and each received to the 
strains of their national anthem, is one of the items on the 
programme for the gigantic massed gathering in the Crystal 
Palace Centre Transept at 6 p.m., at which the speaker will be 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, K.C., and community singing will 
be inspired—community singing as conducted by Mr. Eric Godlev 
and accompanied by the Band of H.M. Scots Guards, a choir 
of 5,000, and the great Handel organ. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


IT SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 


These sanitary, iabour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders 
or any other method. 


(Established ovcr 25 years) Send for Particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manufacturers: 


The *DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 
O MONTHS, according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout 
all the intervening periods—which is of Sra hygienic importance. Injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


Established over 25 years) 


‘Holiday Sunshine” 


A SUMMER VISIT 
t ECYPT by 


Pe 


SCHOOL CHAIRS 


and Chairs for 
CHURCHES, 

CHAPELS, HALLS 
and CATERERS, &c. 


CHILDREN’S 
CHAIRS. Strong 
and well-made, any 
height to seat up to 
12 ins. at 3s. each. 


isa aa — School Chale Raunar i 


H. ANDERSON 


Chair. Manufacturer 


Stokenchurch, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Phone: 3804 HIGH WYCOMBE 


Full size Hall 
Chair 4s. 9d. each 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


brn College comprises the following Faculties and Special 

ools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics.) (Dean: Mr. Norman 
H. Baynes, M.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
M.A., LL.B.) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 


SN PE RE 


“They little know Leypt the gafe- FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
way of fhe East WÀ 0 VIS it it ERB)” (Dean: Prof. C. A. Lovatt Evans, D.Sc., M.R.C.S., 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 

only in Winter ` D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) i a 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor: Henry Tonks.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. (Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. (Prof.8S.D. Adshead, 
M.A., F.R.1I.B.A.) 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr.E. A. Baker, M.A.) 

DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. (Mr. 
M. E. Delafield, M.B., B.Ch., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.) 

COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 

: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 

COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. (Tutor: 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 


Departments. 
EVENING SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 


their yearly value exceeding "2, 300. 

RESIDENTIAL HALLS: UN IVERSITY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 
HALL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 
Alleyne, M.Litt.) A list of registered residences is also kept. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
IS AT PERIVALE 


For particulars apply to C. O. G. Doure, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


REDUCED RETURN FARES 
Mid June—Mid September 
London-Port Said: from £28 


FOR PROGRAMME 


P. R- O. (EGYPT) 
H. Grosvenor, Manager), 
14, COCKSPUK STREET. LONDON, S.W. 1 
elephone: Regent 6960 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net e 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. «> » 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK oo » 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.G.1 
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SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 


Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School. Late Senior Mathematical Master 
at Warwick School. 


180 pages. Cloth. 3s. 


A book that will prove particularly useful in those schools wherein simple numerical trigonometry 
is introduced into the mathematical course at an early stage, in which increasing attention is given 
to graphical trigonometry, and where the formal side of trigonometry, though not neglected, is post- _ 
poned until later in the course. Though the practical aspect of trigonometry receives more than the 
usual emphasis, there is sufficient “ theoretical ”?” trigonometry to meet the requirements of the various 
Examining Bodies. 


“« School Trigonometry’’ is also obtainable in two parts as follows: 


First Ideas of Trigonometry 
96 pages. is. 9d. 


Written, as it is, for the younger pupil, First IDEAS 
OF TRIGONOMETRY presents a simplified course, much 
of the older formalism having been omitted altogether. 
The book is concerned mainly with three ratios—the 
tangent, sine, and cosine—and the author presupposes 
but slight knowledge of formal geometry. 

Frequent and varied examples serve to emphasize 
the close relation between trigonometry and practical, 
everyday things with which the pupil is familiar. At 
the end of the book are Kevision Papers and five sets 
of Tables. 


School Trigonometry, Part II 


96 pages. is. 9d, 


This book extends the numerical work of First IDEAS 
OF TRIGONOMETRY, but places the main emphasis on 
graphical trigonometry. The more usual theoretical 
trigonometry is dealt with in the latter part of the book, 
its scope being determined largely by the requirements 
of the various examining bodies. 

SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY—PART Two contains more 
than 400 examples of widely varying types. The 
collection of graphical examples is wider in range than 
isusual. The book concludes with a set of Miscellaneous 
Examples arranged in fourteen Revision Papers. 


THE CARSON-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By G. ST. L. CARSON, M.A., M.Sc., formerly Head Mathematical Master at Tonbridge School, and 
D. E. SMITH, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Elements of Algebra 


Plane Geometry 


Part One 340 pages. 3s. Part One 266 pages 3s. 
Section One 177 pages. 1s. 9d Section One First Ideas of Geometry 92 pages. 
Section Two 163 pages. 2s. Is. 6d. 

Part Two 214 pages. _ 3s. Section Two (The Substance of Euclid—Books I 

Parts One and Two 538 pages. 5s. 6d and II) 174 pp. 2s. 
Answers may be obtained to the problems in Part Two (The Substance of Euclid—Books 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA (2 pamphlets) and PLANE GEO- III-V1) 216 pages. 3s. 


METRY (one pamphlet). Price 6d. each Complete Edition 482 pp. 5s. 6d. 


The Carson-Smith ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA and PLANE GEOMETRY outline courses which find their starting-point 
of interest in that which is tangible and real to the pupil. Upon this basis they build, organize, and expand, graduallv 
leading the pupil to see the application of mathematical principles to his experiences, and then extending his know- 
ledge of those principles through a natural development consistent with his increasing mastery over the subject. 
The books contain more than the usual amount of problem and exercise material of a scope and character to ensure 
both mechanical accuracy and an understanding of principles. They include all that is necessary in preparation for 
an examination of School Certificate Standard. 


FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics in Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Volume I. General Survey of the History of Elementary Mathematics Cloth Illustrated 
618 pages. 21s. net. 
Volume II. Special Topics of Elementary Mathematics Cloth Illustrated 737 pages 


21s. net. 


Prospectuses of all the above books will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to consider 
applications from teachers for specimen copies of books suttable for class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD, 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1, & EDINBURGH 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. By 
A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. Foreword by Prof. J. F. REES, M.A., 


University of Birmingham. 3s. 

SOCIAL AND HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. Being the sccond part of ‘‘ Social and e History of 


Britain.” By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES (1688 to the present time). 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, M.A.,and WM. WOODBURN. 2s. 9d. 


STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS. (Pre- 


historic times to the present time.) By Wm. GLOVER. 3s. 
THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. A simple 


account of how we manage our National and Local Affairs. With a 
preface by Sir W. H. Hapow. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND EVEN- 
ING CLASSES. By D. Macara, B.Com. Is. 6d. 
The Course covers all the ground necessary for the Book-keeping 
Examination in connexion with the Leaving Certificate, the Ele- 
mentary Examination of the Royal Society of Arts. the Junior Certi- 
ficate and the Senior Course S1 of the Union of Educational Institu- 
tions. the First Year's Course of the Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, 
the Preliminary Examination of the Colleze of Preceptors. 
Key (supplied to teachers only), 1s. net. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. By D. MACARA, B.Com. 2s. 6d. 
An attempt has been made to include in this volume everything that 
might be required for the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Society of Arts; for the Junior Examination of the London Chamber 
of Commerce; for the Senior Course, Stage II, of the Union of Educa- 
tional Institutions; for the Second Year Examinations of the Union 
of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes ; and for the Senior Examination 
of the College of Preceptors. 


CHAMBERS’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
P. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and W. WoopburNn. Parts I and 
II, each, 28. With Answers, 2s. 6d 


CHAMBERS’S PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETIC. 
Book VIII. Without Answers, limp cloth. is. 9d.; boards, 2s. 
With Answers, limp cloth, 28.; boards, 2s. 3d. 

Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and 
industry, and planned so as to enable them to work almost entirely 
by themselves. 


CHAMBERS’S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. By T. S. 
MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master, Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S., 
Lecturer in Geography, Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 

The British Isles, Europe, The British Empire, Asia, America, Africa, 
and Australasia. Each, Paper, is.; Cloth, Is. 3d. Foreign Lands 
Outside Europe. Paper, is. 3d.; Cloth, Is. 6d. 


EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY. By 
T. S. Morr, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 804 pages. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By 
Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. New and thoroughly 
Aare edition. By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.G.S. 

s. 6d. 


Part I. British Isles. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 
Part II. The World Outside the British Isles. 3s. 


CHAM BERS’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. Office 
Routine and Mercantile Practice. By G. R. WALKER. 3s. 6d. 
First Year’s Course, 18. 6d. Second Year's Course, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. W. 


CAITHNESS, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POEMS. By H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. 248 pages. 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
Also in Two Parts, Part I, 18. Part II, 1s. Notable for its wealth 
of examples from modern pocts. 


CHAMBERS’S STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE. 
New Volumes: Book IV, Treasures New and Old, 28. 6d. Book V, 
In Gardens Fair, 2s. 6d. 
Note.—A valuable series of Questions and Exercises intended to 
develop the pupil’s powers of expression has been appended to each 
volume of this series. 


CHAMBERS’S MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Three-figure 

Tables, by HENRY BAKFR, M.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer in Engineering at 
Armstrong College, University of Durham. 3d. 
With the aid of these (“ All Addition ’’) tables it Is unnecessary to 
subtract logarithms, as logarithms of reciprocals are given. Areas 
of ae are also included. Sub-totalling due to subtraction is also 
avo e. 


FOUR-FIGURE TABLES. Enlarged Edition. By C. G. 
Knott, D.Sc. 40 pages. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 9d. 


SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Numbers I to 100,000. 
8. . 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
Od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that " Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTEe Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Universities and the Training of Teachers 


The annual conference of the Universities of Great 

Britain and Ireland, held in Liverpool on Saturday, 
May 12, proved to be of exceptional interest. The 
subject for discussion was the contribution of the 
universities to the preparation of teachers for their 
vocation, and there is no doubt that the time was ripe 
for such a discussion. 
- The universities and university colleges of England 
and Wales, with one or two exceptions, are on the eve 
of establishing a new relationship with non-university 
training colleges, by which they will be brought into 
touch with. institutions which, whatever their limita- 
tions either now or in the past, have done and are deing 
no small service for education. This new connexion or 
association will give the universities an insight into the 
kind and quality of the work done there and some know- 
ledge of what the President of the Board of Education 
referred to as “the amazing technique in education ”’ 
which has been developed there. But more than this 
it will put the universities in the position of playing a 
much more effective part in the training of teachers in 
this country than has hitherto been possible. 

This being the case, it is well that they should take 
stcck of their own position in regard to the training of 
the teacher. That the universities are far from main- 
taining that the last word has been said upon the subject 
was apparent from the discussion. The variety of points 
raised and the differences of opinion expressed showed 
that there was hesitancy and even doubt on some of the 
fundamentals. 

For the purpose of the discussion the subject was 
divided into two parts, the one dealing with the ques- 
tion—What is the essential service which a universitv 
can render to the education of the intending teacher ? 
the other with the question—What should be the 
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relation of universiiies to the specialized professional 
training of teachers ? However, the distinction was not 
always observed in the discussion, and we are not 
surprised. There is, moreover, a delightful vagueness 
about the first question which might have been exasper- 
ating in other circumstances, and with an audience 
other than academic. But it seemed to suit the cccasion, 
and at all events succeeded in giving an opportunity 
for the expression of many individual viewpoints, in 
more or less abstract terms, without the necessity of 
condescending to particulars. 


Perhaps it is unfair to expect from such a conference 
anything more than a free expression of individual 
opinion. All the same we were not without hope that 
the universities, with their wide outlook on education 
and their experience in providing training for the other 
great professions, would have given a lead expressed 
in definite resolutions. It is surely not unknown to them 
that the great mass of the teachers look forward to the 
day when the profession to which they belong will have 
as close a connexion with the university as the other 
professions. It may be premature, as the President of 
the Board of Education seemed to think, for the bulk 
of the teachers to enter upon degree courses at present ; 
but, if this is so, it should be understood that it is for 
reasons other than their inability to profit by a univer- 
sity course. Nor should it be overlooked that in Scotland, 
as matters now stand, no man can enter the teaching 
profession without a university degree. The effect of 
this recent important advance in education in the 
North is bound to be felt in England before long. 


The question of courses of study was discussed at 
some length. From cne side it was argued that the 
degree course for the intending teacher should be 
essentially a liberal course and contain nothing voca- 
tional, and the intending teacher was advised to forget 
his intention while taking the course. Here the argu- 
ment seems to turn on the fallacy that nothing voca- 
tional can be liberal. From another side it was urged 
that degree courses should be more definitely related to 
the work which the teacher will have to teach than they 
are at present, and that this might mean either the 
institution of a new degree course for a particular class 
of teacher, or a greater elasticity in the choice of subjects 
in existing degree courses. We need only say that in 
our opinion no one with a sense of educational values 
would deny the desirability of a liberal education for 
an intending teacher; nor can we imagine any one 
disputing the necessity for a teacher having a sound 
knowledge of the subjects which he has to teach. Here 
it is necessary to keep in mind that the term “ intending 
teacher ’’ denotes a plurality ; it includes the different 
categories of teachers who will one day teach in the 
different types of schools. The preparation and training 
of one category may be very different from that of 
another—hence the necessity for a wide choice in the 
selection of subjects for the degree. 

One of the pressing problems of the day, as was 
pointed out in the Conference, is the provision of 
teachers, with the necessary experience and knowledge, 
for the staffing of the new type of school indicated in 
the Hadow Report. If these teachers are to carry 
out the suggestions in that report with any degree of 
success, it is essential that they should have the necessary 
preparation for the work, and this means, tnter alia, a 
degree course including subjects which they will be 
required to teach. Such a course could be made as 
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liberal and as cultural as the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Birmingham could wish. 

The question of the honours degree is a difficult one, 
and we are not surprised to find that it came into the 
foreground of the discussion. Whether the solution 
proposed—that no one should be allowed to enter for 
honours who had not a reasonable prospect of obtaining 
a good second class—would meet the case is open to 
doubt. It may be asserted, however, with some assur- 
ance, that in general the ordinary degree course 1s far 
better suited for an intending teacher than an honours 
course which ends in a third or fourth class. Cases are 
not infrequent where young teachers, who have taken 
highly specialized honours courses, are being compelled, 
under stress of competition, to seek for posts in elemen- 
tary schools. Is it any wonder if they do not prove 
successful in work for which they have not been pre- 
pared ? This eagerness to embark upon honours courses, 
however desirable in itself, reqvires the most, careful 
consideration of the universities from the point of view 
of the future supply of efficient teachers. 

This question of supply was bound to emerge in the 
course of the discussion. It arose quite naturally in 
connexion with the suggestion regarding State grants 
for the training of teachers. It is clear that the proper 
supply of efficient teachers for all types of schools is a 
matter of primary importance to education. The 
suggestion thrown out at the Conference that the 
present system, whereby the State, with its grants for 
the education of intending teachers, ensures an adequate 
supply from the universities, should be superseded by a 
scheme of State scholarships, with no obligation to teach 
attached to them, has a superficial attractiveness which 
might lead one to overlook certain possible consequences. 
If the suggestion were adopted, the teaching profession 
as such would cease to be subsidized by the State for 
the three years of the degree course. Intending teachers 
would be eligible for State scholarships equally with 
intending doctors, lawyers, parsons, engineers, and other 
aspirants for a university education. There would be 
no obligation of any sort imposed on them. At the end 
of the three years they would be free to change their 
minds if they so desired, and to choose any career which 
appealed to them. This is certainly an attractive pro- 
position from the standpoint of the student. But the 
President of the Board of Education was careful to 
point out that the State would inevitably require some 
assurance that the net output of teachers would not 
decrease through any changes made. It is difficult to 
see how this assurance is to be given. Further, what 
guarantee is there that an intending teacher, even if he 
does not change his mind, would take a professional 
course of training at the end of the three years? It is 
not enough to offer a subsidy for the fourth year’s 
training. So long as the State does not insist upon a 
year’s professional training for every teacher, so long 
will some prospective teachers evade it. Under the 
suggested scheme the inducements to evasion will not 
be diminished but increased. If the suggestion comes 
into operation, two conclusions seem inevitable (1) there 
will be no guarantee of an adequate supply of teachers, 
and (2) if perchance the supply is adequate there will be 
no assurance that it is efficient. There are considerations 
which would seem greatly to outweigh others which 
apparently are based on sentiment. 

As already indicated, it was a pity that the discussions 
on the relation of the universities to the specialized 
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professional training was treated as a separate subject, 
as it was thereby robbed of some of its interest. Never- 
theless, the debate covered quite a wide field, beginning 
with an expression of doubt as to the value of the 
philosophical and psychological basis imparted in the 
one year’s professional course, and ending with another 
expression of doubt, in this case as to whether the work 
of professional training was really work for the univer- 
sity. It need scarcely be said that neither of these 
views was taken too seriously. At the same time it was 
evident as the discussion proceeded that the professicnal 
course was not free from criticism. No doubt, as was 
pointed out, this was in the main due to reasons which 
are largely historical and which are gradually disappear- 
ing. What the teaching profession, however, is mainly 
concerned with is that the future teacher shall be 
properly and adequately prepared for his job. It is not 
enough to limit his professional training merely to the 
acquiring of a knowledge of technique, or the “ tricks 
of the trade ” as one speaker put it, but that in addition 
he should know something of the great principles under- 
lying this knowledge. This is no more than a truism, and 
applies equally to the other great professions. As with 
them, too, the place for such study is undoubtedly the 
university. On the other hand the university in itself 
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cannot do the whole of the training ; it must work in 
close relationship with the schools which, so far as this 
purpose is concerned, might'not be inaptly described as 
“ laboratories ” for practical work. If one may judge from 
what was said in the debate, more can be done in this 
direction, and perhaps it is not too much to suggest that 
more might be done to enlist the interest and service of 
competent teachers now in the schools than is the case 
at present. 

A suggestion was thrown out that something might 
be done by one or more universities in the way of pro- 
viding a one year’s course of study and training for the 
higher administrative posts in education. It was sug- 
gested that such a course should be open to selected 
candidates who had had some years’ practical experience 
in schools or administration, or both. In this way the 
avenue to such higher posts would be through some kind 
of ‘‘ Staff College.” This suggestion opens up the wider 
question of the relation of the university to the further 
education of the teacher, a subject which teachers might 
profitably take up for their own consideration. 

It is not too much to say that the effects of the 
Conference will be far reaching. May one venture the 
hope that the air has now been cleared and the way 
opened for a new move forward ? 


Occasional Notes 


THE Vice-Chancellor of London University, Sir 

William Beveridge, was eloquent and persuasive 
in his address on Presentation Day at London Univer- 
sity, though we cannot accept all his 
dicta. ‘‘ The new constitution,’ he 
said, “ would give to the colleges of the 
University for the first time an organic place in its 
structure and government.” It is true that the appoint- 
ment of a number of heads of colleges as official members 
of the Senate will strengthen the nexus between the 
colleges and the University, but the University will 
remain, in a constitutional sense, a guild of persons 
rather than a federation of institutions. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor was on safer ground in his references to the new 
buildings on the Bloomsbury site, and his promise that 
the University will refuse to build anything ‘‘ mean or 
cramped or ugly ” will give satisfaction. The new 
buildings, ‘‘ like the cathedrals of the Middle Ages,” 
must be a visible symbol of an academic faith which is 
a living protest against a life of drift and clatter—a 
temple of learning acknowledging no frontiers, of the 
contemplation that alone gives eyes to action, of the 
calm that should be the centre of man’s being. 


Presentation Day 
at London : 


THE report of the Principal Officer (Dr. Franklin 
Sibly) read on the same occasion, was largely a 
Statistical record of progress, pedestrian in tone and 
,, bereft of the purple patches in which 
as ols * his a indulged. Some of the 
statistics, however, are sufficiently 

eloquent, affording evidence of a post-war renaissance 
of learning. For instance, there were 2,382 internal 
candidates and 1,585 external candidates for degrees in 
1927-28, contrasting with 900 and go7 for the last year 
before the war. The number of internal students—o,556 
—is nearly double the pre-war number. One would have 
expected some detailed reference in the report to the 
most princely benefaction the University has. ever 


received. Is it not humiliating for members of the 
University to learn from an answer to a Parliamentary 
question that the contribution of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation towards the purchase of the Bloomsbury site was 
£400,000, the Government adding £125,000? In his 
peroration, the Principal said, without any attempt at 
eloquence: “ We have got the land on which to build our 
house. It will be our duty and our privilege to endeavour 
by every means in our power so to order that house 
that it become to all future generations their home.” 


“THE foundation stone of University College, Hull, 

was laid by the Duke of York on April 28. Hull 
has been fortunate in its private benefactors for higher 
education, especially Mr. T. R. Ferens, 
who gave {250,000 as a nucleus of an 
endowment fund for the College ; and 
its Corporation by voting {150,000 towards the scheme 
has set an example of public generosity which other 
great cities might emulate. The enterprise, however, is 
on a scale worthy of the generosity of its promoters. 
A campus of 47 acres in the residential part of the town 
is to be laid out on a fifty-year building scheme to meet 
the needs of an eventual student population of 1,500 
to 2,000, including seven halls of residence each accom- 
modating eighty students, a cricket oval, running track, 
and every other facility for sport and exercise. The 
great hall and library, in separate buildings, will domi- 
nate the site. We are glad to learn that the need of 
scientific research is fully recognized, especially in local 
industries such as fishing. The time will surely come 
when every great English city will consider itself incom- 
plete without a university or university college. 


University College, 
Hull. 


E is not inappropriate that this year, which sees the 

franchise extended to women on the same terms 
as to men, should also see the issue of this Report, 
drawn up by a Sub-Committee appointed by the 
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Inter-Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the Board of 


gg Education. It is pleasant to be able to 
Rural Life: Place on record an appreciation of 


the fact that the majority of the 
committee were women and that its personnel was 
eminently suited to the work which was taken in hand. 
The report itself provides an authoritative statement 
on the position of women in agriculture, the unique 
importance of the part which they play in it, whether 
as independent or co-operative contributors, or in 
stemming the flow of population from the country to 
the towns. It further indicates the comparatively small 
degree to which they are helped to face their many 
responsibilities by the provision of suitable education in 
the schools, and continued opportunities for adult study 
after school days are over. It is well known that in 
many rural areas there is a lack of enthusiasm for 
education and a consequent unwillingness to face the 
necessarily increasing charges to which its extension 
renders the community liable. No one who reads this 
report can fail to be impressed with the fact that as far 
as a large majority of country women are concerned, 
their education must appear to them to be singularly 
divorced from the realities of their lives. 


| is interesting to notice that one of the recom- 

mendations made by the Sub-Committee urges the 
Board of Education to consider “the need for an 
exploration of the bearing of school- 
leaving examinations on the develop- 
ment of practical education for girls in 
rural schools.” As both the Associa- 
tion of Headmistresses and the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses have come to the conclusion that the require- 
ments of the existing First School Examination are 
hampering the free development of education and 
tending to produce a stereotyped curriculum biased by 
the needs of the intending university student, these 
bodies will see this recommendation with little surprise. 
This further endorsement of their views may play a 
part, however, in bringing about the necessary reform, 
and it may be suspected that some headmasters, at any 
rate, would be glad to see the exploration extended so 
as to cover the question of practical education for boys. 
Eight other recommendations to the Board deal with 
the provision of training facilities in agricultural and 
domestic subjects for intending teachers in rural schools, 
and it is clear that effective work in the training colleges 
will depend upon the school background. It is important 
that those who take up work as teachers in the schools 
of the countryside should do so by choice and because of 
special competence, and that they should neither decline 
upon such a post because of failure to obtain one in the 
desired town, nor have had a limited and restricted form 
of education by reason of their inability to leave the 
rural area in which they were born. In the right hands, 
a country school can become a veritable centre of 
community life. 


Examinations 
in Country 
Schools. 


a report recently issued by the Board of Education 
on adult education in Yorkshire for the period 
ending July 31, 1927, is a very encouraging document. 
It appears that Yorkshire has been 

sah arching singled out for a supplementary report 
‘because adult education in that county 

has reached dimensions marking out the area as a 
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specially active one. With one-ninth of the population 
of England and Wales, in the extent of its adult educa- 
tional enterprise it represents about one-fifth. The 
work is mainly carried on in university tutorial and 
extension courses, and in classes promoted by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, by other voluntary 
bodies, and by the local education authorities. It is 
interesting to observe that, though the social services are 
regarded as predominant subjects of study, in recent 
years literature has become the most popular single 
subject in almost every grade of class. This amounts to 
a new phase in adult education. The report lavs stress 
on the missionary zeal of many of the teachers, and the 
almost religious enthusiasm with which many of them 
pursue their objectives. This reminds us that even 
before the War, in conversation with one of these same 
teachers, we were told of the avidity with which working 
men were taking up the study of history, and how eager 
they were, not only to absorb the best that university 
trained teachers could put before them, but to bring 
to the classes the results of their own very solid thought. 
The adult education movement has grown since then, but 
great praise is still due to those who are working, often 
under serious difficulties, to help forward those whose early 
education was perforce neglected and who are showing 
themselves so eager to seize present opportunities. 


ere latest evidence of the enterprise with which 
public library authorities discharge their re- 
sponsibilities comes from Leeds. The value of a public 
hbrary depends upon other considera- 


The Use of tions besides the obvious one of liberal 
Libraries : expenditure upon carefully selected 
books. It depends in the next place 


upon efficient cataloguing. Even then, however, the 
private student or the systematic reader needs help in 
threading his way through what is apt to become a 
maze. He needs direction as to the best books to begin 
with, and the possible lines of subsequent advance. Such 
help the Leeds Public Library Authorities are supplying 
by means of booklets, of which four have now been 
published. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson advises on what 
to read on evolution ; Mr. Herbert Fisher on reading in 
citizenship; Mr. G. D. H. Cole on reading in English 
economic history ; and Prof. McDougall on reading in 
psychology. So far as learning is concerned, such dis- 
tinguished names call for nothing but favourable 
comment. We are not so sure that the writers in all 
cases gauge correctly the needs of persons who would 
normally seek help of this kind. It seems to us that 
most readers would still need advice as to how to use 


the advice offered. 
"4 


A the publication by the Leeds Public Library 

Authorities of these little handbooks is really an 
essay, and a most praiseworthy essay, in adult education, 
we need offer no apology for pursuing 
the above matter a little further. Take, 
for instance, Prof. McDougall’s advice 
on ‘‘ What to Read on Psychology.” He says that “ the 
reader who sets out to acquire a mastery of the whole 
field by a long course of serious reading, cannot do 
better than begin with ‘ The Principles of Psychology,’ 
by the late William James.” From a teacher's point of 
view, we doubt very much the wisdom of recommending 
James’s two brilliant but massive volumes to a person 
who, however “ serious,” is ex hypothesi, a beginner, 


A Pedagogic 
Question. 
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and a private student at that. Not only so, but we find 
relatively easy books and unquestionably difficult 
books placed cheek by jowl on nearly every page of the 
professor's pamphlet. This is not exactly the way to 
help on the cause which the Leeds Library Committee 
has at heart. Prof. Thomson’s guide to reading on 
evolution shows the hand of the born teacher as well 
as the distinguished savant. On the whole question, 
however, one may add that the library staff can help 
much. Anexperienced distributor of books, even though 
ignorant of the subject, acquires a practical knowledge of 
what a given type of reader is likely to find intelligible. 


T report of the Consultative Committee on the 
education of the adolescent easily holds the first 
place among weighty deliverances on educational ques- 
tions of the day. There are two suff- 
cient reasons for this estimate of its 
importance ; first, it proposes nothing 
less than a complete reorganization of 
the system of school education which has grown up in 
this country since 1870, and, secondly, even so it has 
met with very widespread acceptance among progressive 
local education authorities. The immediate question is 
that of raising the age of compulsory attendance at 
school to fifteen. There is little doubt that the local 
authorities, who at any rate are in closest contact with 
the facts, would go ahead if they had their way. There 
is equally little doubt that the Central Authority bars 
the way, for reasons which, however much they may be 
smoke-screened, are really financial. The Workers’ 
Educational Association’s Bureau of Public Education 
seeks to clear the issues by the publication of two helpful 
pamphlets entitled respectively ‘‘ The Estimated Cost 
of the Proposal . . . to Raise the School-leaving Age,” 
and “ Adolescent Education—the Next Step.” These 
pamphlets, which are prepared with a single eye to 
educational advance, are wisely confined to facts and 
authoritative opinions, and they will be found extremely 
useful to organizations and individuals who need correct 
information on the subject. 


The Education 
of the 
Adolescent. 


E suppose we must resign ourselves to the word 
“ cinema,” with the accent on the first syllable, 
as part of the English language. A classical friend of 
Children ang CVTS forlornly insists on the pronun- 
the Cinema. Ciation kinéma, but such insistence 
amounts only to a gesture. A more 
practical question is whether the cinema, however we 
Pronounce it, has real educational value, or, rather, 
how it can be used in order that its educational influence 
may be for good and not for evil. The Education 
Department of British Instructional Films, Ltd., has 
co-operated with the Education Department of the 
London County Council in showing an experimental 
series of films throughout last winter at Kingsway Hall. 
One fact that seems to emerge is that children are in- 
clined to make their own fun, and are not inclined to 
have it made for them. Show them slapstick comedy, 
or try to tickle their palates with pictures which, to 
the ordinary adult, are obviously funny, and they are 
apt to say in effect, ‘‘ We are not amused.” But show 
them the vigorous efforts made by a caterpillar to discard 
the overcoat he has outgrown, or a whelk achieving speed 
without dignity as it retreats over the sea floor at the 
approach of the diver, and the hall rings with the 
children’s laughter. | 
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T Board of Education, in its Pamphlet No. 55, 

has given to a wider public what was originally 
meant only for the institutions immediately concerned. 
Certain of the Board’s inspectors pre- 


eee In pared reports on those aspects of 
Colleges. training-college work which may col- 


lectively be called the arts—including 
music, folk dancing, drawing, handwork, the drama, 
and speech-training. The general impression one gets 
from the report, or rather the series of reports, is that 
the young teachers of the present time have far better 
opportunities of humane culture than were available a 
generation ago, and incomparably better than existed 
two generations ago. Here and there we think the 
inspectors are rather hard on the older training-colleges. 
At any rate, we have first-hand information of certain 
colleges in which the musical instruction was excellent 
forty years ago—a fact which one would certainly not 
infer from this report. Folk dancing, and indeed, ‘“‘mixed”’ 
dancing of all sorts, would, however, at that time, have 
been scented as a work of the devil. Drawing and 
handwork, especially in the women’s colleges, have 
improved out of all recognition, and highly creditable 
dramatic representations are very general in the colleges. 
The changes recorded in this report probably account 
in great measure for the fact that the elementary school 
of to-day is a happier and a more human institution 
than ever before. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S intense admiration for 
Goethe is known to all readers of his prose and 
poetry ; and readers of his letters know how continually 
eer eee he studied the thirty volumes of 
Ocala, Goethe’s collected works. In a pamphlet 
recently issued by the English Goethe 
Society,* Mr. J. B. Orrick elicits from a careful study 
of Arnold’s more definite allusions and citations a very 
precise estimate of the extent of the Englishman’s debt 
to the great German. He makes it plain that Arnold 
first became acquainted with Goethe through Carlyle, 
and that, though he subsequently came to see that 
Carlyle’s interpretation of Goethe was much influenced 
by his own ethical and intellectual prepossessions, he 
never entirely threw off this early influence. Another 
point of interest and importance is the evidence that 
in the high place which he assigned to Byron's poetry, 
against the trend of public opinion in England and his 
own naturally fastidious taste, Arnold was influenced by 
Goethe’s admiration for Byron’s genius. Finally, he shows 
that Arnold’s ethical bias, as well as his philosophical 
limitations, determined the extent to which he was pre- 
pared to assimilate Goethe’s attitude to art and to life. 


J> view of the increasing unemployment among 
students leaving the training colleges, the Central 
Executive Committee of the Scottish National Com- 
mittee for the Training of Teachers has 


PAE liie ER decided to restrict the number of 
in Scotland. students entering the four training 


centres next session to 1,200. Incident- 
ally the restriction brings appreciably nearer the Scottish 
teachers’ ideal of a graduate profession. It has been 
frequently urged by representative teachers that the 
surplus of entrants made possible the requirement of a 
degree on the part of all future teachers, but hitherto 


* Matthew Arnold and Goethe. By J. B. Orrick. Published for the English 
Goethe Society by Alex Moring, 10 Clifford Street, W. 1. 
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the Education Department has refused to listen. Now 
the Central Executive Committee proposes to give first 
preference to graduate candidates ; and if the restriction 
is maintained for a few years, the advantage given to 
graduates on entrance, coupled with the later superiority 
in salary, will bring about a steady increase in the 
graduates till it will become a matter of course that the 
present regulation requiring men students to have a 
degree be extended to women. Before that time, how- 
ever, the question of the value of an arts or science 
degree to the teacher of young children will need to be 
faced. As a matter of fact, the question is now being 
raised regarding the value of the existing degrees for 
any teacher. Miss Annie McLarty, who last year occupied 
the chair of the Educational Institute of Scotland with 
exceptional distinction, made out a strong case at the 
Christmas Congress for the institution of a special degree 
in education as the basic teaching qualification. The 
suggestion was regarded by many as merely academic, 
but any approach to the requirement of a degree for all 
entrants will make it a practical issue. 


A PEEAL was made to the public of Scotland some 
time ago for £100,000 to establish a National 
Academy of Music in Glasgow and to found a Chair of 


Music at Glasgow University. It is 

A Scottish intimated that the funds required are 
Academy of . ; 

Music. now in hand, and that the necessary 


legal steps have been taken for setting 
up the Academy. While contributions have come from 
many quarters, it is an open secret that the Academy 
owes its existence to the munificence and energy of 
Sir Daniel Stevenson, who was Lord Provost of Glasgow 
about thirty years ago. Sir Daniel is a man blessed with 
money and imagination, to whom Glasgow City and 
University both owe much. Besides some original gifts 
to good social causes, he endowed in recent years the 
chairs of Italian and Spanish and created a lectureship 
in citizenship. It is quite possible that his latest bene- 
factions may prove the most fertile. The artistic life of 
Scotland, long repressed by a religious tradition that 
distrusted beauty, has been gradually reawakening, and 
the hope arises that the new Academy may help the 
national genius to find fuller expression in music than 
ever before. 


“THE question of pensions for secondary school 

teachers in the Irish Free State continues to be 
obscure. Since the Government at the beginning of the 
present session announced that in- 


platy structions were to be given for the 
Free State. framing of a pensions bill, nothing more 


has been heard, and the teachers are 
growing more and more anxious that it will con‘inue in 
this nebulous condition until, towards the end of the 
session, they will be told that the exigencies of public 
business compel it to be numbered with the innocents 
that are to be massacred, that is assuming the child 
even gets through the stage of parturition. Teachers 
naturally feel cynical, and education suffers. Prof. 
Thrift has obtained from the Minister for Education 
definite figures showing the number of teachers con- 
cerned. It is not large, but owing to its smallness their 
political influence is negligible. The figures show that 
there are 1,429 teachers recognized by the Department 
of Education, of whom 315 do not receive scale incre- 
ment owing to some schools employing more than the 
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authorized quota. This is an obvious weakness in the 
system, as every recognized and employable teacher 
should come on the increment scale. It should also be 
added that the above figures do not include teachers 
engaged in secondary schools who are not recognized 
by the Department, and therefore are not entitled either 
to the minimum salary or to increments. It would be 
interesting to know how many these number. They, as 
such, have no prospects or future. 


HERE have during the past month been two 
occasions on which the Free State Government 

has been subjected to acid tests on the matter of com- 
mei pulsory Irish and has argumentatively 

aa Ai ii made a poor show. Facts being stub- 

' born things, theories, however idealistic, 

sometimes have to yield. The first occasion was the 
election of a new Deputy Speaker for the Dail, which 
theoretically is a bilingual chamber. The Government 
could not find an Irish speaker suitable for the post 
with an adequate knowledge of procedure. This was a 
confessicn of weakness on the part of the advocates of 
compulsory Irish. Their spokesmen fell back on the 
obviously makeshift argument that the speaking of 
Irish in the Dail was not essential to the promotion of 
Irish, for obviously when the Deputy-Speaker took the 
chair, speaking in Irish must be excluded. The other 
occasion was a debate on the Gaeltacht. A member of 
the Opposition proposed a motion condemning the 
Government policy there, and urging a more resolute 
scheme for saving the Gaeltacht for Ireland. This put 
the Government on the horns of a dilemma. Ministers 
professed the greatest zeal for preserving Irish in the 
Gaeltacht, but it was a poverty-stricken area. If indus- 
tries were introduced there in order to improve its 
status, Irish would at once begin to give way before 
English. But if nothing were done, the natives would 
continue poor ; an economic problem of first importance 
would remain, to be solved as it is in process of being at 
present by wholesale emigration to America. And this 
is a reproach to the Free State. The Government can 
only argue that it is pushing forward its policy in ccn- 
nexion with the Irish language in the schools, hoping 
eventually to solve the bilingual problem in the Free 
State, but meantime it must in practical affairs go slow. 


AT the quiet little agricultural town of Carmarthen 
there was recently a celebration of unique interest 
—that of the millenary of Hywel Dda (Howell the Good), 
one of the great law-givers of all time, 


ii eh pe whose name is associated with a great 
alesis codification of laws. A thousand years 
Past: ago Hywel ruled over nearly the whole 


of Wales. Life was regulated by cus- 
toms and practices which differed in detail, though 
agreeing in general principle, in the three great territorial 
divisions of Wales—Gwynedd, Gwent, and Dyfed. 
About A.D. 940 Hywel called together the wise men of 
the land at Whitland and directed them to set out the 
law in order. Three codes were produced, the Venedotian 
Code for North Wales; the Gwentian for Gwent ; the 
Dimetian for Dyfed. These codes dealt with a wide 
range of subjects from the dignity and maintenance of 
princes to divorce laws and tests for chastity. The most 
interesting provisions were those relating to the tenure 
of land. Every free-born Welshman was entitled to a 
share of land and had the right to recover from the 
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waste and to bring recovered land under cultivation. The 
origin of Gavelkind tenure is to be found in the right of 
the individual to a “ gafoel’’ or holding or share in 
the family holding. Hywel ordained that the descent of 
land went to all sons in equal shares. This was abolished 
in the reign of Charles II. It has been claimed for 
Hywel that he was not only the greatest codifier of 
Welsh laws, but the greatest law-maker ever known in 
the British Isles. Whatever may be said about this 
claim, it is interesting to note that the new Law of 
Property Act decrees that all sons and daughters may 
now share the land. As Prof. J. E. Lloyd says, “ Lord 
Birkenhead has now restored Hywel Dda and brought 
him up to date.” The Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education: has issued a special brochure on the subject 
in preparation for a celebration in the schools. 


THs celebration at Carmarthen was presided over by 
the Pro-Chancellor of the University of Wales, 
the Hon. W. N. Bruce, and was attended by official 
aca vs representatives from the four Univer- 
“abr iy sity Colleges of Wales. In addition to 
its important work of focussing public 
attention on the question of Welsh law, and Wales’s 
contribution to legal development, the meeting is likely 
to have an important influence on the development of 
legal education in the University, for a resolution was 
passed that a commemoration fund be established for 
the purpose of developing studies in Welsh law and 
history in the University of Wales, and that a public 
appeal be made to that end. Though some amount of 
legal education is done at Cardiff, the law faculty of the 
University has its strongest hold at Aberystwyth, where 
the Law Department has for some years established 
something of a record. Established in Igor, it has had 
as its head Prof. T. A. Levi who, for some years, had as 
a colleague Prof. Jethro Brown, now an Australian 
Chief Justice. It has done a fine work in raising the 
standard of legal education of the average practitioner 
in the establishment of local law societies for which it 
has provided lecturerers. Ex-members of its junior staff 
now occupy some of the most important chairs of law 
in the country. Ex-students have gained firsts at the 
older universities with regularity ; two have taken the 
Chancellor’s Gold Medal in English law. Two Summer 
Schools of Law, one at Swansea with about 250 students, 
and one at Rhyl, were established last year. In every 
way the Department seeks to attain the highest function 
of a university in creating a demand as well as providing 
a supply, in caring for the external, or extra-mural 
student, as well as for the internal student. As was well 
said at the last Court of Governors, ‘‘ We want our 
administrators in future to have a knowledge, not only 
of the routine of public administration, but also to 
receive a thorough grounding in the principles which 
should guide those entrusted with public administration 
in our country.” So it is hoped that some day a Depart- 
ment of Public Administration will be attached to this 
School of Law. 


QONE convenient, but generally impracticable, way of 

dealing with a dilemma is to reject both solutions 
of a problem. Facing the difficult case of the Bodleian, 
Congregation at Oxford has found wis- 
dom in this way. Opinions may differ 
whether the slogan “‘ wait and see” 
won the war; but there is much to be said, and much 


A Dilemma 
at Oxford. 
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was said at the meeting of Congregation, on the ex- 
pediency of full deliberation before a policy is adopted 
on such an important question as the future of this 
world-famous library. The rival policies—a new library 
on a suburban site or a large annexe to the present 
library—found eloquent advocates. Sir Michael Sadler, 
sponsoring the new library scheme, criticized the alter- 
native scheme on the ground that it would only see them 
through one hundred years, and at the end of that time 
they would be in a worse position than before. If Oxford 
can look forward more than a century, it is in a happier 
position than many other institutions reputedly more 
progressive. The new library proposals were defeated by 
a large majority ; the annexe scheme by a small majority 
—FPlacet, 92; non-placet, 157. 


WE are indebted to the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for information regarding the current 
term’s series of broadcasts to schools, and also for 
information regarding the “ talks and 
lectures ” to more general audiences 
down to the end of July. In the school talks we note 
that Sir Walford Davies has now reached the sixth 
and last series of lessons in a two years’ course on ele- 
mentary music. Miss Rhoda Power’s series is her third 
on “ Boys and Girls of Other Days,” and deals with 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, each lesson 
telling the story of a boy or girl in some walk of life. 
There are also talks on nature-lore, Empire history 
and geography, and the England that Shakespeare knew. 
In view of the inelasticity of the time-tables in secondary 
schools, a separate set of occasional lectures, arranged 
in consultation with secondary school teachers, has been 
organized. The talks arranged for the general public, 
and taking place in afternoon or evening, contain some 
very interesting features. We are glad to see that the 
pamphlets corresponding with the talks give lists of 
books for further study. The value of the talks depends 
very much upon their qualities of stimulus and guidance. 
A syllabus containing full information of the courses for 
schools is obtainable on application to the Education 
Director, B.B.C., Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


Broadcasting. 


BY courtesy of the Council of the Dalcroze Society, 
we have received the report of the First Inter- 
national Congress on Rhythm, held in Geneva in 1926. 
The report extends to nearly four 


rite ey ie hundred pages, and gives verbatim the 
Education, addresses of some forty delegates, who 


came together from various European 
countries. It is a curious fact that although rhythm so 
evidently pervades all vital processes, yet one may 
examine a dozen books on modern psychology without 
finding the subject even mentioned. None the less, its 
practical importance, for education in particular, has 
been realized by M. Dalcroze, and through his influence 
and authority, has been brought home to many pro- 
gressive teachers. The studies comprised in this report 
are unequal in length and importance, but are nowhere 
lacking in interest. We observe that the principle of 
rhythm is investigated in its various manifestations—in 
music, in verse, in the plastic arts, and in creative 
activity ; and that its applications, not only in educa- 
tion, but also in professional work and in psychotherapy, 
receive attention. We gather, or rather guess, that 
copies of the report may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Dalcroze Society, 17 Gower Street., W.C. I. 
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T E teaching profession should never, we think, take 

umbrage when the general public begins to discuss 
what should be taught in the nation’s schools. What 
shall be taught is a fair subject for 
discussion by the public at large. How 
it shall be taught, and to what extent 
it can be taught at all, are questions for the teacher and 
for nobody else. But the content of the curriculum, we 
repeat, is everyman’s business. Perhaps there is no 
school subject which has been more revolutionized as to 
its content than history. Wars and rumours of wars 
have largely given place to social history, and this 
change has not been initiated by the teaching profession, 
which, in point of fact, is conservative in tendency, as 
the history of the classics in education clearly exemplifies. 
And now comes another candidate for a place in the 
scholastic sun. Sir Banister Fletcher, in a broddcast 
talk now published by Messrs. Batsford, advocates the 
claims of the history of architecture. He points out that 
only by a study of architectural developments in the 
past can modern architecture be appreciated in relation 
to present requirements. He also points out, very 
cogently, that whereas in the past funds were provided 
by pious founders, they are now mostly provided out of 
rates and taxes. Architecture has become democratic, 
and if we want beauty in modern building we must 
“educate our masters ” to that end. Such teaching in the 
schools must depend ultimately upon what is taught in 
the universities, and the University of London has set an 
example by establishing a Diploma in the History of Art. 


eee wee — ee 


Architecture and 
Education. 


“THIS is not the first time that we have directed atten- 

tion to the World Federation of Education 
Associations, which is to hold its third biennial conference 
at Geneva—an ideal spot for such a 


World conference, seeing that it has come to 
Federation of b d a ; 
Education e regarded as a sort of spiritual capital 


of the world. The invitation to meet 
l at Geneva was extended by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, which is giving great 
help in making the necessary local arrangements. Mr. 
E. J. Sainsbury is the secretary for the European section 
of the Federation. The third issue of the News Bulletin, 
dated April 1, 1928, contains a report of the Health 
section of the Federation, and makes recommendations 
for the consideration of education authorities in all 
civilized countries. There is something that strikes the 
imagination and touches the heart in this movement 
for making the child’s welfare a world, and not only a 
national, concern, and from this point of view we wish 
the Federation all possible success. The Federation can 
also act as a disseminator of information. We learn, 
for example, that the American Federation of Teachers 
desires a national department of education, the head of 
which shall have a seat in the President’s cabinet. We 
learn also that the same body stands for a basic salary 
of two thousand dollars, its slogan heing—“ every 
teacher may not be worth two thousand dollars, but 
every child is worth a two-thousand dollar teacher.” 


Associations. 


AY OTHER sign of educational activitv on the inter- 

national scale is the World Association for Adult 
Education, whose thirty-sixth Bulletin has just been 
issued, and is obtainable from the offices of the Associa- 
tion, 16 Russell Square, W.C. I, for a shilling. This 
bulletin completes the account of adult education in the 
United States which was begun in the thirty-fifth 
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issue, and it contains also a very interesting account of 
adult education in France. The latter 


A ble makes the important point that the 
bee duit: idea of adult education in France is 
Education, different from what it is in England 


and in America. With us, the notion of 
adult education, or, at any rate, a very prevalent 
notion, is that it provides a means of escape from 
industrial monotony. In France it is otherwise, because 
the small proprietor, the artisan, and the small shop- 
keeper can still find a large amount of aesthetic or 
intellectual interest in their work. In other words, 
“the typical products of French manufacture do not 
lend themselves to mass production, and it is unlikely 
that the artist-craftsman will disappear to anything 
like the extent that he has disappeared in other coun- 
tries.” Happy France! Happy the country which knows 
little of the difference between “ hands ” and men ! 


“LT HE Board of Education has just published, as 

Pamphlet No. 53, a report on Secondary Educa- 
tion in Ontario, by Mr. E. G. Savage, one of the Board’s 
Inspectors of Secondary Schools, who 


eee a acted as an exchange-inspector in 
Ontario : Ontario during the first six months cf 


1926. Mr. Savage's report is a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date statement on the educational 
system of an important province. More than that, it is 
an interesting essay in comparative education. One of 
the strongest impressions left upon us after reading this 
report is that education in Ontario is pretty much under 
the thumb of the official, and that the secondary schools 
are even More examination-ridden than our own—which 
is saying much. ‘“ The departmental examinations [in 
mathematics] follow very closely the lines of the text- 
books. There is, therefore, very little stimulus . . 


‘to cause the subject to be a real mental discipline.” 


“ Teachers stick closely to examination requirements 
and the pupils rarely do any reading of French... 
for their own pleasure and interest.” “Very rarely 
can one hear noble lines [of English literature] well 
declaimed. In most cases they have obviously been 
learned with a view to being reproduced for examina- 
tion purposes.” A request to hear Shakespeare recited 
was regarded as “a joke in bad taste.” Music is almost 
banished from the schools, for which sad omission “‘ the 
pressure of examinations may be partly to blame.” 
And so with art. These impressions seem to have been 
formed separately by Mr. Savage. What strikes us is 
their cumulative force. 


| we pursue this subject further, it 1s not because 

we wish—or can afford—to adopt the attitude of 
the superior person. The fact is, however, that whereas 
we have gradually abolished excessive 
centralization, Ontario and some of 
the other overseas dominions still cling 
to it. Centralization, says Mr. Savage, 
is complete in Ontario. The Department of Education 
regulates the subjects to be taken, the length of time 
for which some of them at least may be studied, and 
the year in which they shall be studied; it issues 
syllabuses and prescribes text-books which must be 
used. Finally, it examines the product. Little or 
nothing is left to the initiative of the principal or of 
the teachers. All that is necessary is to follow the 

(Continued on page 426) 
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BELLS MATHEMATICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Arithmetic 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 


“ Fully up to the standard of previous books by the same 
authors, and little further recommendation is needed. The 
examples are varied and interesting.” —THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

“ An excellent book, as one might expect from the records 
of these experienced teachers and authors.’—THE TIMES. 


Sixth Edition. Complete, 4s. Also in parts. 


Practical School Algebra 
By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


A new course in elementary algebra, in which every oppor- 
tunity is taken of illustrating the practical applications to 
arithmetic, geometry, and mathematics generally. A feature 
of the book is the abundance and variety of the exercises, in 
which a proper balance is preserved between practical 
commonsense examples and formal drill examples. 


Price, 4s.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in three parts. 


Elementary Trigonometry 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


Covers the Matriculation and School Certificate stage. 
“Clearly written and interesting. .. . We thoroughly 
recommend the book.’’—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Complete, 5s. Also in 3 parts, 2s. each. 


OTHER BOOKS by Mr. C. V. DURELL 


Durell’s Concise Geometry. 8th edition. 4s. 6d. 

Durell’s Elementary Geometry. 5th edition. 4s. 6d. 

Durell, Palmer, and Wright’s Elementary Algebra. 
12th edition. 7s. 

Durell and Palmer's Matriculation Algebra. 5th edition. 
58. 6d. 

Durell and Wright’s Introduction to the Calculus. 
2s. 6d. 

Durell’s School Mechanics. 3 parts. 3s. each. 

Durell’s Mathematical Tables. 40 pp. od. 


By Mr. R. C. FAWDRY 


Statics. 12th edition. 6s. 

Dynamics. oth edition. 6s. 

Readable School Mechanics. 2nd edition. 2s. 4d. 
Co-ordinate Geometry. 3rd edition. 5s. 


By Messrs. BORCHARDT & PERROTT 


Geometry for Schools. 13th edition. 5s. 6d. 

A Shorter Geometry (New Sequence). 4s. 

A New Trigonometry for Schools. 17th edition. 5s. 6d. 
A Junior Trigonometry. 6th edition. 4s. 

Numerical Trigonometry. 7th edition. 3s. 

A First Trigonometry. 2s. 6d. 


Geometry 


Practical and Theoretical 
By V. Le Neve Foster, M.A. 


LATE OF ETON COLLEGE. 
‘“ The method of treatment is original. . We are faced 
with a wealth of examples. ... The diagrams are excellent.” 
L SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Vols. 1 and 2, 3s. each. Vol. 3 (Solid), 3s. 6d. 


The Elements 
of the Calculus 


By Prof. W. P. Milne, D.Sc., 
and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
A useful introduction for those who require a more concise 
treatment than is contained in the authors’ well-known 
First Course in the Calculus (ninth edition, 7s. 6d.). 
Price 3s. 


Miscellaneous Exercises 
in School Mathematics 
By H. E. Piggott, M.A. 


HEAD OF MATHS. DEPT., R.N.C., DARTMOUTH. 


and D. F. Ferguson, M.A. 


CHIEF MATHEMATICAL MASTER, REPTON SCHOOL. 
“ A most useful book. . A good, well-selected, and well- 
graded series of exercises.’ "EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 
4s. Od. Orin 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


By Mr. PENDLEBURY 


Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. 33rd edition. 58. 6d. 

Pendlebury and Robinson’s New School Arithmetic. 
26th edition. 5s. 6d 

Pendlebury and Beard’s “ Shilling °?” Arithmetic. 
856th Thousand. Is. 9d., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 

Pendlebury and Robinson’s New “ Shilling ” Arithmetic. 
19th edition. Is. 9d., or with answers, 2s. 3d. 

Pendlebury and Robinson’s Junior Arithmetic. 16th 
edition. 2s. 9d. 

Pendlebury’s Preparatory Arithmetic. 5th edition. 3s. 

Pendlebury’s Elementary Trigonometry. 9th edition. 5s. 


By Messrs. BAKER & BOURNE 


UENO SEEE a A E I EE EAE E E S 
Public School Arithmetic. 1oth edition. 5s. 6d. 
The Student’s Arithmetic. 13th edition. 4s. 
A “ Shilling ” Arithmetic. oth edition. 1s. 9d.; with 

answers, 2s. 3d. 

Elementary Algebra. 25th edition. 6s. 
A First Algebra. 15th edition. 2s. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry. 17th edition. 5s. 6d. 
A School Geometry on ‘‘ New Sequence ” Lines. 4s. 6d. 
A First Geometry. toth edition. 2s. 3d. 


Messrs. Bell’s mathematical books are as a general rule issued complete with and without answers ; in several cases the 
Examples are published separately ; many of the books are also issued in parts. Please write for full details to: 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.z 


For Bell’s Science Books see page 378 
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Concise Latin Course 
[New] Part II 


By E. C. Marchant, M.A., 


SUB-RECTOR, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


and F. H. Philpot, B.A., 


ASSISTANT MASTER, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, 


Provides an entirely new continuation of the well-known 
Cohcise Latin Course, Part I (Eighteenth edition, price 3s.). 
“ Admirably done throughout. .. . One of the best books 
of its kind.’”,—cCLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Price 3s. 


De Gente Romana 
By M. L. Newman, 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
A Latin Course for Beginners intended to supply three or 
four terms’ work. “ A sound book ... decidedly a book 
which deserves to be tried.’’—cLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Price 2s. 3d. 


More Unprepared Latin 


Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


The previous book of passages for School Certificate and 
Matriculation Unprepared Latin (fourth edition, 2s.), has 
proved so popular that a companion has been called for. 
Though every piece is different, this collection is exactly 
like its predecessor, which THE a.M.a. described as “the 
best book of its kind.” ° 


Price 2s. 


Higher Unprepared Latin 


Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A., 


This book differs considerably from the numerous collections 
in use. The editor’s object is to provide a small collection 
of fairly easy but interesting passages representative of 
Roman literature from Plautus to Suetonius. 


Ready immediately. About 3s. 6d. 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 
connected narrative by summaries in English which effectivelv 
continue the narrative and vet save time being spent in 
reading long translated passages. Latest additions: 

The Shorter Iliad, Books I-XII. Edited by 


H. H. Harpy, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). Edited 


by T. G. WELLs, M.A. With or without vocabu- 
lary. 2s. 6d. 
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History 
for British Schools 


By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
Volume IV, completing Mr. Somervell’s new ‘ History,” 
will be readv immediately. It deals with the United States, 
Nineteenth Century Europe, and the Great War. ‘‘ The 
whole scheme,” says HISTORY, “is well thought out and 
carefully balanced. ... Of its scholarly character the 
author's name is sufficient guarantee.” 


Four Volumes. 3s. each. 


A Short History of England 
By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Prepared in response to requests from teachers who, owing 
to examination needs or tor other reasons, are unable to 
make use of the non-English parts of Mr. Somervell’s larger 
course (see above). The present book contains, with some 
additions and alterations, those portions which deal with 
English History in the accepted sense of the words. 


Complete, or in 2 parts (divided at 1714). 


Students’ Notes on 
European History, 1494-1815 
By J. G. Altham, M.A., 


HEADMASTER, MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 


The previous volume covering the years 1789-1918 has been 
widely welcomed. ‘‘ The plan of the book,” to quote the 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, “is highly original. .. . 
Crammed with valuable material. . . . Absolutely reliable.” 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Special Periods of History 
Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


_LATEST VOLUMES 
1392-1485 (British History). By G. TALBOT 
GRIFFITH, M.A., Wellington College. 


1515-1598 (European History). By F.C. Happotp, 
D.S.O., M.A., Perse School. 


“ Each of these little books is admirably written and adapted 
to its subject.’’——SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


12 vols. now ready. With Maps. 2s. each. 


Historical Association 


Messrs. Bell issue for the Association the Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature and other pamphlets, the latest being 
No. 72, “A Short Bibliography of Local History,” by 
A. HamtLtton TuHompson, D.Litt. Price rs. net. 

Full list on request. 


History or Classics Catalogues, post free on request 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Maitres Conteurs 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 


A new series of texts, chosen from among the best writers 
of the day, with a view to providing stories of real interest 
for middle and upper forms. The volumes have brief notes 
in French, a full word-and-phrase list, and short passages 
for reproduction. First volumes: 


Veillées Gasoonnes. By GASTON CHERAU. 

Contes du Midi. By PIERRE JALABERT and GASTON 
CHERAU. 

Contes Limousins. By JEAN NEsmy. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Contes Mythologiques 
By Marc Ceppi 


Will serve not merely as a French Reader for third-year 
pupils on original lines, but also as an introduction to some 
of the delightful mythological lore of Greece and Rome. 
The book contains questionnaire, exercises, and vocabulary. 


Fully illustrated. 2s. 


En Riant 


Trois petites pièces de théâtre 4 lire 
ou à jouer, éditées par 


Dr. F. A. Hedgcock 


Suitable for pupils in their third or fourth year of French. 
The language is simple and colloquial. The matter is bright 
and amusing. Notes and a vocabulary are included. 


Price 2s. 


Le Théâtre du Petit Monde 


By Marcelle Manusset 


Four little plays written in the every-day speech of French 
people which are sure to interest and amuse pupils. There 
are plenty of idioms and constant repetition of words. 


With Vocabulary. Price 1s. 6d. 


Histoire de la 
Littérature francaise 
By Albert Noblet 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. f 
Prepared to fill the need which many teachers have felt for 
a history of French Literature, written in French, suitable 
for Higher School Certificate work and for Scholarship 
candidates. The author writes in a lucid and attractive 
style, and his book shows considerable originality of thought. 


Ready shortly. 


GERMAN 


Bonsels: Die Biene Maja 
Edited and abridged by G. Balg 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
A slightly abridged edition of a book which, since r912, has 
been a favourite with young and old in Germany. It is 
intended as a second or third-year reader. There are 
detailed notes intended to give pupils special help in learn- 
ing idiomatic constructions and also a full vocabulary. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


An Easy German Reader 


By S. Tindall, M.A., and 
J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


MASTERS AT BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ten stories, hitherto unpublished, it is believed, in a 

school text-book. They have been adapted from Ludwig 

Bechstein and simplified to bring them within the range of a 

junior form during its first year’s work. Although the style 

is simple and straightforward, the subject-matter is full of 

incident and action. There is a complete vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 


By J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


‘© A sensible, thorough, and extensive course of German 
study. The clearness of the explanations leaves nothing to 
be desired.’,-—SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Price 3s. 


The Queen’s Treasures 
Book of Verse 
Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 


“ Judicious and felicitous balancing of old with new, 
scrupulous rejection of the second-rate . . . a model of its 
class.’’— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Price 2s. 4d. 


New Reading-Books | 


A Second Dickens Book. Edited by J. Compron, M.A. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
A Book of Knights. By EvizasetH D’Oytey. Illus- 
trated. Is. 6d. 
Great Venturers. By Mary Sturt and E. C. OAKDEN. 
Illustrated. rs. 6d. 
Fuller details on application. 


Modern Languages or English Catalogues sent post free on request 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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syllabus and the text-book, and to see that the facts 
enshrined therein are known. The adventurer who 
strays afield will suffer for his enterprise. In all this, 
Ontario is like ourselves, only much more so. Mr. 
Savage truly says that there are historical reasons which 
explain the position. But at this time of day there can 
scarcely be any reasons which justify it. We do not 
agree with Mr. Savage that an inefficient school is 
really made any better by having its weak limbs 
shackled. The same argument has been used to justify 
our own “ payment by results ” and it is a bad argument. 
Discriminating and sympathetic inspection is the most 
hopeful remedy for educational inefficiency. 


“THE Mother of Welsh University Colleges has recently 

occupied a position of some prominence in public 
attention in Wales. A volume entitled, “ The College 
by the Sea,” long projected, has now 


‘oe been published. The subject of special 
Aberystwyth. deliberation at the Easter reunion of 


old students, it has served to concen- 

trate attention on certain weaknesses in the organization 
.of the College. Supporting the plea of Principal Stuart 
Jones last year for funds for renovation and additional 
building, one old student said that Bernard Shaw, whom 
he was conducting around the building on one occasion, 
said, “ I understand that an earlier building was 
destroyed by fire: another fire seems necessary.” 
Though there has. been steady development in the 
matter of accommodation of late years, what might 
otherwise be a fine group of buildings, if somewhat 
inconsistent in style—the College itself, the Edward 
Davis Laboratory, and the National Library—is now 
scattered and somewhat inaccessible. Prof. Rose says, 
“ With practically no endowment, with an excuse for a 
library, with makeshift laboratories, with the skeleton 
of a museum (unarticulated at that), we struggle on, and 
somehow keep the flag of good learning flying... . 
Wales yearly takes some scores of brilliant young 
Welshmen and Welshwomen and throws their talents on 
the rubbish heap, to rot or perhaps to make a breeding 
ground for weeds. . . . We have under a dozen prizes 
to give, some (not many) of which are large enough to 
enable the holder to live with strict economy while he 
contemplates a piece of research. It is a poor year which 
does not furnish us with fifty candidates, every one good 
enough to be encouraged to go on and we have to say to 
most of them, ‘ Very sorry, but there is nothing for you.’ ” 
A CONFERENCE on professional training for teach- 
ing in rural schools was held last February at 
Boston. The United States Commissioner of Education, 
at whose instance the conference was 


Lally Pu organized, announced in his opening 
Teachers. address that the whole matter of 


teacher training and teacher placement 
with suitable curricula for specialized fields is in a chaotic 
condition. Numerous reports of experimentation and 
research were presented, and there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that only by specific and specialized 
training can an adequate supplv of teachers qualified 
for successful work in rural schools be obtained. It is 
not that aims and objectives and the basic subjects of 
study in rural schools differ from those in town schools. 
A specialized programme of elementary instruction for 
rural children is not called for. It is because in the 
process of teaching the pupil’s background of experience 


must be always borne in mind. “ Especially should the 
rural teacher be able to capitalize in the interests of 
education the rich natural environment of the rural 
child. There should be developed a keen appreciation 
of life in the open country, an understanding of nature 
and nature’s laws, and a sincere respect for the basic 
work of farming.” In South Dakota one of the normal 
schools endeavours to make up for any deficiencies in 
the training of such of its graduates as accept posts in 
rural schools by employing itinerant supervisors to visit 
these schools in rotation for the purpose of helping inex- 
perienced teachers to solve difficulties and give them 
encouragement. A detailed account of the conference is 
given in School Life for April. 


G'E HENRY MIERS in his valuable report on the 

Public Museums of the British Isles (other than 
National Museums) prepared for the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, was well advised 
to insist on the need of expert curators. 
A museum is a museum, if the truism 
may be allowed, unless there is some gifted person able 
to interpret its treasures. Then the dead thing lives and 
becomes a real factor in education, whether through 
organized visits in school hours, through lectures in the 
school, or through loan collections. ‘‘ There is clearly 
room,” Sir Henry Miers says, ‘‘ for the extension and 
better organization of school visits.” He suggests, in 
particular, that children should be allowed to handle 
specimens and that for this and other purposes a special 
room should be provided. Some schools have been able 
to form their own museums, consisting generally “ of 
miscellaneous gifts from old pupils, teachers, and friends.” 
We hope that the recommendations of this important 
report will be studied by those to whom it is addressed, 
and also by the general public. 


Museums. 


BEGAN ING with this issue we propose to publish 
each month several articles concerned with the 
scope and substance of various courses of work com- 
monly included in the curricula of 
Kaaba. secondary schools. The School World, 
i which was incorporated with the 
Journal ten years ago, devoted particular attention to 
these aspects of educational effort, and we believe that 
many teachers will welcome a greater number of such 
contributions to our columns than we have been able to 
include recently. The School Certificate Examinations 
now determine so definitely 'much of the actual instruc- 
tion carried on in schools that we propose to deal from 
time to time with the main subjects of them and impor- 
tant changes in syllabuses, or the work involved in new 
syllabuses. The first part of the Journal will in future 
mainly consist of articles of this type, and we invite 
teachers in secondary schools to assist us to make this 
section of the Journal of practical value to their 
colleagues. 


Ki1nG Epwarp’s HospitaL Funp.—The lectures organized by 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London to explain to school 
children the work of the voluntary hospitals were resumed last 
month. The London County Council has given its sanction for 
these lectures to be delivered in Council schools. Heads of 
schools or colleges requiring lectures should apply to Mr. E. A. H. 
Jay, O.B.E., King Edward's Hospital Fund for London, 7 Wal- 
brook, E.C. 4, giving particulars as to size and nature of audience, 
subject preferred, and whether a lantern and operator can be 
provided. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


Messrs. Warne will be pleased to furnish, on 
application, their Catalogue containing a 


WONDERFUL SERIES OF BOOKS 


suitable for Prizes. For example : 


THE WAYSIDE AND 
WOODLAND SERIES 


which is recognized as the most complete and 
unique Series of Nature Volumes that has ever 
been placed in the hands of the nature-loving 
public. They are fully illustrated with coloured 
and half-tone plates. Prices from 7/6 to 12/6 
per volume. The authors are Edward Step, 
Richard South, T. A. Coward, Travis Jenkins, 
and Webster Smith. 


FLOWERS MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 
TREES BRITISH BIRDS 
FERNS BRITISH FISHES 


WAYSIDE LIF E GENERALLY 
a 
THE WORLD IN THE PAST 


Then again there is that well-known list of Books issued in 
the ever-popular Chandos Classics Series, the volumes 
in which are eminently suitable as Gifts and Rewards. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. Antique, 4s. Leather, 5s. 


Some of the latest volumes issued are: 


*SHAKESPEARE *BYRON’'S WORKS 
DISRAELI PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
GOETHE'S “ FAUST ” (complete) 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


° These volumes are complete in one volume at 3s. 6d., 6s.’ 
and 7s. 6d. 


Also a very extensive list of School and Adventure Stories 
for Boys, Girls, and Younger Children, at prices 
varying from 5s. to Is., written by the best-known 
Authors. Among the titles are: 


58. Millicent Gwent, Schoolgirl. 


By Brssi— MARCHANT. 


The Sunken Million. 
By D. H. Parry. 


38s. 6d. The River Riders. 
By T. C. BRIDGES. 
Honour Bright. 
By H. Escott-INMAN. 
The Girls of Gwynfa. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM. 
2s. 6d. The Shadow of the Ship. 
By ARTHUR BREBNER. 
The Hero of Garside School. 
By J. H. PANTING. 
Secrets of the Mountains. 
By M. L. TYRRELL. 
2s. What Katy Did, etc. 
By SusAN COOLIDGE. 
1s. 6d. STORY BOOK SERIES. 
and WELCOME BOOKS. 
Is. JOY-FUN BOOKS. 
HAPPY TIME BOOKS. 
And a vast number of books by Authors and Artists who 
have specialized in Children’s volumes, such as BEATRIX 
POTTER, LESLIE Brooke, H. M. Brock, CALDECOTT, 
CRANE, LEAR, Lawson Woop, K. GREENAWaY, and 
many others. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD., 
Chandos House, Bedford Court, W.C.2 
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NEW AND RECENT 


EDUCATIONAL Ente 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By A volume on entirely new lines, bold { With 

J. D. G. in conception and sound in principle. | illustra- 
DAVIES, M.A., | Designed for the upper forms of į tions and 
and Secondary Schools, it bridges the maps 

F. R. WORTS, gap between textbook and authori- Gs. 

M.A. tative treatise, removing difficulties 


encountered at a vital stage in his- 
torical studies. 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE 


By These preliminary chapters of what $ With a 
P. VIDAL DE Constitutes perhaps the author’s specially 


LA BLACHE. finest work have been selected for drawn map 
f immediate publication by the Public 

Translated by Schools Geographical Committee, 2s. 6d. 
H.C. and were placed second on their 
BRENTNALL, list of books to be made available 

M.A. for English students. 


THE BORZOI COUNTY HISTORIES 


Edited by CHESHIRE SOMERSET With many 
S. J. MADGE, YORKSHIRE MIDDLESEX illustra- 
M.Sc., F.S.A. LONDON tions and 


An entirely new series, presenting a | maps 
vivid and stimulating account of 
each County’s history and dealing 2s. each 
fully with its present social life, 
industries, produce, and organization. 
Others in active preparation, 
“The writing is very competently 
done, and the illustrations are 
excellent.” —Dasly Telegraph. 


THE BORZOI ENGLISH DRAMATISTS 
Edited by 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS With 
J. K. PEEL, home 
M.A. EVERY MAN IN HIS HU- lagr 
MOUR 1s. 9d. each 


THE KNIGHT OF THE 
BURNING PESTLE 


This series has a double purpose ; 
the provision of texts which can be 
used for class study and of school 
acting versions. The text has been 
scientifically expurgated and ar- 
ranged, and full acting and produc- 
tion notes added by one who is both 
an expert teacher of English and an 
experienced producer. 


Others tn active preparation 


EDISON: THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


By The perf ize-book ; i 
perfect prize-book ; the life of | 7s. 6d, net 
G. S. BRYAN one of the greatest figures of the last 
fifty years. ' 


“ The most adequate and satisfactory 
account we have yet encountered.” 
— Times. 


_ Write for full Catalogue and specimens 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 


37 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


RUMANIA 


The tenth International Congress: of Secondary Education 
will be held in Bucharest in July (19 to 28). 
The subjects for discussion are: A. Recon- 
ciliation of Cultural Needs with the Steady 
Enlargement of the Field of Human Knowledge; B. The Cinema 
in Secondary Education; C. L'École unique; D. The Inter- 
national Bureau of Secondary Teachers and (i.) the League of 
Nations, (ii.) the Junior Red Cross. The March number of the 
ever-welcome and ever-informative Bulletin International (quar- 
terly organ of the International Federation of Secondary 
Teachers) prints in full the preliminary questionnaires (in A and 
B) and also twenty pages of answers already received from 
different European countries—not including England. ({Infor- 
mation from M. Claviére, Rue Maréchal Foch, 28, Malo-les- 
Bains, Nord, France.] 


Cinema and 
School. 


PORTUGAL 


We learn from the same Bulletin that Portugal is at last 
among the educational prophets, and that its 

Paone eta: secondary teachers will be holding a second 
; Pedagogical Congress (the first was last year) 

from the roth to the 12th of this month at Viseu. Among the 
subjects to be discussed we note: The Preparation of Teachers ; 
The ‘‘ Selection,” from the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical 
Points of View, of Pupils; The Teaching of Modern Languages 
(especially German, for so long almost neglected); The Place 
and Value of Gymnastics; and the whole burning question of 
propaganda-free school text-books. The official announcement 
of the Congress ends with the hope that “in spite of the youth 
of our Federation, this Congress will show convincingly, both 
at home and abroad, that we secondary teachers are actively 
and resolutely facing the fundamental problems of education, 
of which we are the devoted champions.” The Bulletin adds a 
note on salaries—increased as recently as last November. The 
887 secondary teachers (sex not given) fall into three categories, 
receiving respectively 22,500 French francs (rising to 27,000), 


BOOKS 5 


MENTAL TESTS 


The aim of this book is to make the teacher his own 
critic. It incorporates Dr. Cyril Burt's revision of Binet’s 
Tests. 


“ So essentially modern and rational.’’—Scottish Educational Journal 
Sixth Impression. 6s. net. 


THE NEW EXAMINER 


A clear account of the new technique of examining. 


“ A book which ev teacher should possess and read." —Educational 
Supplement. a 


Fourth Impression. 68. net. 
Specimen Set of Tests, 1s. 3d. 


16,000 and 12,750. Details are also given of the cost of living, 
showing an average increase of 20 per cent since 1914. (Similar 
details of salaries and cost of living are given for twelve other 
European countries—including England.) 


SPAIN 


Specialists in physical education (and others) will be interested 

to know that there has recently been pub- 
A Monumental lished in Madrid a “ General Bibliography of 
° Physical Education, with copious data refer- 
ring to Biology, Anthropology, Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Eugenics, Puericulture, Pedology, Pedagogy, and other funda- 
mental sciences of educational corporal exercise.” The compiler 
is Prof. Rufino Blanco Y Sanchez, the author of several other 
educational and bibliographical works. The two quarto volumes 
cover the years from 1400 to 1925, and have taken sixteen years 
to complete. They run to fifteen hundred pages and contain 
references to more than twenty thousand authors, and more than 
twenty-five thousand works—nine thousand of which are 
in English! An elaborate system of indexes (and of indexes to 
indexes) facilitates reference, and an Introduction in three 
languages (Spanish, English and French) sets up a series of 
indispensable sign-posts. The work, said to be the first of its 
kind, 1s dedicated to the Pope—Beatisimo Padre—as Alpinist 
and supreme educator. The publisher is Hernando, Arenal 11, 
Madrid, and the cost only fifty pesetas. Can any educational 
library afford to be without it ? 


POLAND 

The quarterly Polish Archives of Psychology, with résumés in 
ecnock French, or German, of the chief articles, 
continues to reach us regularly. We are also 
Pay ohotossem: indebted to the editor, Dr. Joteyko, for 
separate reprints of some of the more recent résumés. The 
review is written by experts for experts, and much of its “‘ new” 
psychology would be scarcely intelligible to the average teacher. 

(Continued on page 432) 


Dr. P. B. BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 


Author of ‘‘ Fundamental Arithmetic.” 


GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


The book embodies the clearest and most practical 
presentation of the subject yet offered. 


Fourth Impression. 6s. net. 
Specimen Set of Tests, 1s. 3d. 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL 


This book deals with modern tendencies in education, 
especially the tendency towards freedom and individual 
work. 


Second Impression. 6s. net. 


TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE 


A detailed consideration of the best modern methods of teaching English, with chapters on the making of writers, 


speakers, and critics. 


Second Impression. 


4s. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Ballard brings to his task a freshness of outlook, a kindly wisdom which offers some invaluable and constructive criticism.” —Education. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LIMITED, 
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The 
SIMPLE GUIDE SERIES 


With good reason the series emphasizes in its title the word “ Simple,” because 
the volumes begin at the beginning. ‘They can be read easily by young people, 
yet are in no way beneath the standard of adult appreciation. ‘They claim to 
reveal intelligently those simple details of great subjects upon a true understanding 
of which all knowledge depends, and to provide an incentive to the wider study 
of the subjects dealt with. Indeed, within their own limits these books will 
form the very happy commencement of a liberal education. Each volume as 
it appears is excellently received by the Press, and the series is already becoming 
widely known and admired. “ A promising new series,” wrote the Saturday 
Review, “in which the aim is to provide monographs neither above the heads 
of young persons nor beneath the attention of intelligent adults.” “ All 
concerned in their appearance are to be congratulated.”—Truth. 


Volumes Now Ready 


PREHISTORIC MAN 
By Keith Henderson 


THE HUMAN BODY 
By Trevor Heaton, M.D. 


ARCHITECTURE 
By A. L. N. Russell, A.R.I.B.A. 


PICTURES AND PAINTING 
By Margaret H. Bulley 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Margharita Widdows 
Fust Published 
MUSIC 
By Ursula Creighton 


The volumes are uniform in size, small demy 8vo in format, and are all 

comprehensively illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. A full prospectus 

of this Series and all catalogues and lists will gladly be forwarded by the 
Publishers post free upon request. 


X 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 


Author of ** Ancient Manin Britain,” “ Ancient Civilizations,” &c. 
With sixteen full-page Plates and many Illustrations in 
the Text. Cloth boards. 3s. net. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 
From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 

Fully Illustrated. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


The most widely used Edition of Shakespeare for Examination purposes 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor—PRoF. 


C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 


Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view. The text of each play is accompanied 
by an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, the literary and critical 


matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature, and is now universally 


recognized as the best annotated edition for school use. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES 
THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Manchester, 
General Editor of ‘The Warwick Shakespeare ” 


Cloth boards, Price 2s. 6d. 


A COURSE OF LITERARY 
READING AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Headmaster of Ealing County School. 

Picture Composition., Teaching of English through pictures. In three 
Books, each containing sixteen beautiful coloured pictures. Manilla, 
8d. ; cloth, 10d. cach. 

A iain Book of Literary Reading and Composition. Illustrated. 

s 

A Preparatory Course of Literary Reading and Composition. 
Hlustrated from famous pictures. 2s. 9d. 

A Senior Course of Literary “racing and Composition. Illustrated 
from famous pictures. 2s. 9d. 


MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925 


By H. W. HODGES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
Head of the History and English Department, 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
With fifteen Maps in colour and numerous Appendices, 
including a Diary of the Great War. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 78. 6d. net. 


New English Texts. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge 


Limp cloth covers. trod. each. 


Stories from the Mabinogion. | Moby Dick; or, The Whale. 
“ Geraint, the Son of Erbin” By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
and “ Killich and Olwen.” Plutarch’s Lives of Themis- 

Passages from the Diary of tocles and Pericles. North’s 
Samuel Pepys. 1665-6. Translation. 

The Story of Sir Roger de Plutarch’s Life of Pompey. 
Coverley. From The Spectator. North's Translation. 

Sintram and his Companions. The Gentle Craft. By THOMAS 
By DE La MOTTE-FOUQUE. DELONEY. 


Complete List of 125 titles on application. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The price of Blackie’s English Texts 
has been reduced to 10d. 


KING HENRY IV, PART II 


Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary, 
2s. 6d. 


A New Series of Geographies 


THE WHERE AND WHY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Economic Geography in the University of London, 
and E. M. BUTTERWORTH, M.A 
Oxford Diploma in Geography, Gilchrist Geography Student Tutor in 
Geography at Edge Hill Training College, Liverpool. 
With Illustrations, Maps, Notes, and Exercises. Cloth 
boards. 2s. 6d. each. 
From Pole to Pole. A First Survey of the World. 
The Overseas Empire. 
The Old Country. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


An Introductory Geography. 
By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 
Fully Illustrated. With Exercises. Price 2s. 6d. 
Just Published. 


New English Texts for Individual Work. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A., 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of “ The Self-Study Shakespeare.” 
With Introductions, Essential Notes, and Questions for 
Self-Study. 1s. 6d. each. 
An Essay on Man. ALEXANDFR | Four Favourite Poems. The 
Pope. Deserted Village; The Rime of 
The Heroes. CHARLES KINGSLEY. the Ancient Mariner; The Pied 
The Adventures of Ulysses. Piper of Hamelin; and Hora- 
CHARLES LAMB. tius. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Select | The Song of Hiawatha. HENRY 
Essays from The Spectator. WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
NOTE.—The price has been reduced to is. 6d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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NEW MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS 
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GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing ; and 
L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


ON NE SAURAIT PENSER 
A TOUT 


By A. DE MUSSET 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., 
Headmaster of Tollington School, London. 
A light and amusing comedy, in clear direct French. The vivacious 
and natural dialogue proves how impossible it is for the absent-minded 
Marquis, absorbed in his love for the dainty, pleasure-loving Countess, to 


think of everything. ; 
Price, Is. 


A new volume in Blackie's Complete French Plays. 
Full list on application 


Just Published 
A SPANISH VOCABULARY 


The 3,500 most useful Words arranged in Connected 

Groups suitable for Translation, Conversation, and Free 

Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving Certi- 
ficate, and similar Examinations. 


By E. ERNEST LENTZ, 
Modern Languages Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Price rod. 


Just Published 
AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
FRENCH PHONETICS 


By E. E. UNWIN, M.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, West Ham Secondary School. 


With Introduction by Dr. G. F. BURNESS, B.A. 
Docteur de I’ Université de LA ee of West Ham Secondary 


OOL. 
Cloth Boards. Price 2s. 


READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH 


Selected and Annotated by ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, 


Ph.D., B. ès L., author of “ A Brief Survey of French History.” 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Price 2s. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A., 
Docteur de |’ Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 


College, A een; and 
EMIL LENTZ, 
Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 


MES ORIGINES 


By FREDERIC MISTRAL 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. J. A. GROVES, 
Lic és L. 
Limp cloth cover. Price 1s. Blackie’s Longer French 
Texts. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College; and 


J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


QUATRE CONTES 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 
With Notes and Vocabulary by E. J. A. GROVES, 
Lic. és L. 


Typical stories, in forceful French, of the author’s native Savoy : 
how Le Curé de Lanslevillard secured a devoted domestic by saving his 
assassin from justice; the lieutenant’s confession—Un Crime aux 
Manceuvres; the wily nt litigant’s vengeance—Les Amateurs de 
Spectacle ; and a story founded on Wordsworth’s poem, “ Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill’’—Le Miracle du Froid et Chaud. 


Price Is. 
A new volume in Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 
Full list on application 


LA NOUVELLE CROISADE DES 
ENFANTS 
By HENRY BORDEAUX 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. J. A. GROVES, 
Lic. és L. 
Limp cloth cover. Price 1s. Blackie’s Longer French 
Texts. 


New Edition, with Questions and Retranslations 
DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH FUR 
ANFANGER 


By ALFRED OSWALD, F.R.S.E. 
Prin Lect d Master of M thon Moari T Onguagm Prparn t, 
Provineal Training College, Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ A Practical Ceman 
Composition,” “ A Selection of German Idioms and Proverbs.” 
With Questions and Retranslations, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. 2s. 6d. 


A collection of easy graduated reading lessons in continuous German 
prose and poetry, suitable for use in the first year, after some lessons in 
the rudiments of the language. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 
for General School Examinations 


By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L. 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. gd. 

This book has been written to meet the difficulties encountered in 
preparing pu for the London General School Examination, the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate, the Joint Matriculation Board, and 
other similar examinations. 


COLOMBA 


By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE 


Abridged and edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A., Ph.D., Lic. és L., 
Headmaster, Tollington School, London. 

Limp cloth cover. Price 1s. Blackie’s Longer French 
Texts. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above Series post free on application. 
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But here and there are contributions we can all understand. Two 
such we select from the material before us. The first is an account 
of a movement for the appointment of special school psychologists. 
At present one only (a woman) exists—in Warsaw. But it is urged 
that no school, primary or secondary, should be without them. 
The Psychological Society, which was asked to report on the 
whole problem, has recently issued detailed suggestions as to 
the part such officers would play in the daily routine of the 
school. The following paragraph expresses the general aim: 
“ The school psychologist will co-operate with the teaching 
staff, the school doctor, the vocational adviser (conseiller 
d'orientation professionnelle), and the parents, and will collect 
the fullest data for an understanding of the physical, mental, 
and moral development of every child.” A consultation bureau 
for parents is also suggested. 


We note further a suggested programme for special schools— 

schools, that is, not for defectives, but for 
Anorni to children below the intellectual average. The 
f programme covers six stages (ages not given). 
In I the centre of interest is “ the child and its needs ” ; in 
II and III “ the child and nature ” ; in IV “ the child and its 
human environment ’’; in V “ the child and society ” ; in VI 
“the child, the mother country, and the forms of social life.” 
The desire for reading, writing, arithmetic and the rest will 
arise, it is said, spontaneously at the appropriate stage. And 
self-activity in the lower stages will lead ultimately to self- 
government. Headings alone will hardly carry conviction. But 
the working out makes us wonder whether through the sub- 
normal a better way may not again be found to the normal—as 
it was once before by Dr. Montessori. 


Varia 


ERRATUM.—On page 303, May issue, line 4 of the leader “ The 
New University of London,” read ‘‘ Whewell’ for ‘‘ Whomell.’’ 
+ + e . 


The Parents’ Review for May contains a paper on ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion in School Life” by Mr. J. R. Eccles, Headmaster of 
Gresham’s School, Holt. 

+ $ a 

The teaching of history and the First School Examination is 
ably considered in the April issue of History in an article from 
the pen of Mr. C. H. K. Marten. 

a a $ 

Dr. Graham Little, M.P., contributes to the May Nineteenth 
Century and After an interesting article on ‘‘ Undergraduate 
Medical Education of Women in London.” 

a $ + 


An interesting booklet entitled “ The Want of a Real Board 
of Education and an Educational Leader,” has been written by 
Mr. J. Reeves, 47 Old Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, price 
14d., post free. 

La $ La 

The new sports pavilion at Birkbeck College Playing Fields, 
Greenford, Middlesex, which has been provided at a cost of 
between £8,000 and £9,000, was formally opened by the Right 
Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, on Saturday, May 26. 


La S s 


Mr. William Wyndham, of Orchard Wyndham, Williton, has 
made a generous gift of £3,500 to the Trustees of Chard School, 
for the purpose of reinstating the school buildings, providing 
additional accommodation, and forming an endowment fund. 

$ $ s 


The fifty-fourth annual conference of the Association of Head 
Mistresses (Incorporated 1896), is to be held at the Parliament 
Hill County School, Highgate Road, N.W. 5, June 8th and oth. 
The President (Miss L. A. Lowe, Leeds Girls’ High School) in 
the chair. 

. + La $ 

The Governing Body of King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
has issued an appeal for donations to the Centenary Building 
Fund. The College celebrates its centenary in 1933; it was the 
earliest of the new public schools to be founded in the nineteenth 
century. 

La s $ 

Some substantial works are announced in the spring list issued 
by Mr. BasıL BLACKWELL, OXFORD. Hidden among books for 
students of literatura philosophy, and the classics, we notice 
an edition of “ White’s Selborne for Boys and Girls,” edited by 
Marcus Woodward. 

& $ s 

Messrs. W .HEFFER & Sons, LTD., have issued a catalogue of 
foreign literature; this includes a section on periodicals and 
separate sections dealing with French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and other literature. There are nearly fourteen hundred 
items, many of them valuable works. 

$ s e 


The spring issue of Bird Notes and News, the organ of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, has quite an Egyptian flavour. 
It opens with a frontispiece portrait of Viscount Allenby, and 
the first two articles deal with birds in Egyptian gardens and 
bird protection in Egypt, by Major F. W. Borman and Mr. R. E. 
Moreau respectively. The latter refers to several species which 
are British summer migrants. 


Mr. Wm. T. Goode, who has just returned from a journey to 
Russia, compares in his article in the May number of Foreign 
Affairs the conditions in Russia in 1919 with those prevailing 
in the country to-day. He describes very fully the political 
training of the worker and peasant in Russia. 

s s $ 


The little monthly publication entitled Foylibra, issued by 
Messrs. W. & G. FoyLe, LTD., contains a very useful classified 
list of books published in the preceding month. There is also 
now a list of forthcoming books. Messrs. Foyle have opened a new 
showroom for general literature, fiction, &c., at 5 Manette Street. 

La 4 » 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS has sent us copies of the 
N.U.S. Sun, the newspaper issued at the annual Universities’ 
Congress held recently at Oxford. It was a daily newspaper 
containing programmes and topical articles, and served a useful 
purpose. The example might well be followed by other large 
and diffuse bodies meeting annually at congresses. 

+ $ + 


We have received from the GRANT EDUCATIONAL Co., LTD., a 
list of school text-books issued by that firm. Prominence is 
given to “ A New Sequence Geometry,” embodying the recom- 
mendations of the I.A.A.M., which has enjoyed much popularity. 
There are also large selections of books of both elementary and 
secondary standard, particularly in mathematics and reading. 

$ $ La 


The annual meeting of the Modern Humanities Research 
Association will be held at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, on Saturday, June 30, at 3 p.m. The presidential 
address for 1927-8 will be delivered by Prof. Carleton Brown, 
of New York University, the subject being, “ The Texts and the 
Man.’’ Admission is free to all without ticket or card of admission. 

td s ba 


A compact little educational catalogue of more than two 
hundred pages has been issued by MEssrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD. 
Messrs. Bell’s school publications are well known to teachers 
of all grades, and it is difficult to select points for mention 
in a catalogue covering the whole range of school subjects. 
We may remind readers, perhaps, that Messrs. Bell issue the 
publications of the Mathematical Association. 

» » $ 


We have received a copy of the Report and Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of the IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH CONFER- 
ENCE held last year (London: H.M. Stationery Office. Is. net ; 
with postage, 1s. 5d.). The conference made important recom- 
mendations on many subjects, including that of recruitment and 
training for the Colonial Agricultural Service. These recom- 
mendations cannot well be summarized here, but the report 
should be seen by all who have to guide students in their choice 
of careers. 

$ $ s 

During the coming season at Covent Garden will appear many 
famous artists known in this country chiefly through the medium 
of “His Master’s Voice” gramophone records. Theodor 
Chaliapin, the great Russian bass, will be heard in Russian and 
French opera in June and July. Music lovers will be interested 
to know that he is to sing “ Boris” in Mussorgsky’s ‘‘ Boris 
Godounov’”’ ; this perhaps is Chaliapin’s greatest role. He recently 
recorded the “ Death of Boris’’ from this opera, one of his 
many fine records. ‘‘ The Song of the Volga Boatmen,’’ sung 
by this artist, has just been issued.’ 
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Mr. MURRAY’S RECENT BOOKS 


THE OLD WORLD STORY 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 


A simple record of the main events of the world’s story 
up to the time that our own country begins to play a part 
in it. It is suitable for pupils of about ten years of age. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 

I—From the Beginning of History to the Dawn of the 
Christian Era. Illustrated. Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 
II—The Further Story of the Old World (A.D. 100 


A.D. 1500). Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
IlI—The Development of the Modern World. (From 
A.D. 1500) Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE, 1871-1920 
By D. B. Horn, M.A. 
Lecturer in History in the University of Edinburgh. 
This is a Supplement to Sir Richard Lodge’s ‘‘ Student’s 
Modern Europe, 1453-1878.” It also forms part of a 
volume covering the period 1789-1920, of which the first 


portion consists of the last seven chapters of Sir Richard 
Lodge’s book. 4s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE 


FOR BOTANY STUDENTS 
By K. E. Maris, M.A. 

An introduction to the elements of physics and chemis- 
try, with special reference to their connexion with the 
study of plant life, planned to act as a foundation and 
accompaniment to the study of botany as a main science 
subject in secondary schools. 3s. 


LIGHT 
By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. 

The requirements of a School Certificate Standard are 
supplied by the earlier chapters of this book, while the 
latter part covers the work of Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship Candidates. With numerous diagrams. 6s. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR 


MIDDLE FORMS 

By C. L. A. Bonne, B.-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. 

This book is intended for pupils who are beginning 
French Composition, and leads up to the standard re- 
quired for Matriculation and School Certificate Examina- 
tions. On the right-hand page is given a piece of trans- 
lation from English into French, preceded by oral 
sentences based on the vocabulary to the prose selection. 
On the left-hand page is given a vocabulary to the lesson 
and also eight grammatical rules or explanations which 
occur in the text. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK 
By A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, M.A. 

A first-year course for pupils in the lower middle school. 
The lessons are regularly graded and recapitulated. Diff- 
cult irregularities of form have been avoided, and each 
lesson introduces one important grammatical point. 
The course provides, also, a summary of grammar, 
material for translation, and ample exercises and vocabu- 
lary. l 3e. 6d ° 


A COMPANION TO 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


` By D. Ventham, M.A. (Lond.), and M. E. King, B.A. 


(Lond.) 

This book gives such an account of the history of our 
literature as will enable readers to place books in their 
historical setting as well as to learn something of the 
influences that shaped them and of the effect that they in 
turn had on life and thought. It tells only of those 
authors of whom enough can be said to be interesting, 
and most fully of those whose works are most widely read. 

3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
By Henry Cecil Wyld 
For this new (third) edition, which includes a biblio- 
graphy of recent books and lists of texts and editions, 
the book has been revised, considerably enlarged, and 
partly rewritten. It should be of great use to students 
of English in the Universities, and to teachers elsewhere 
who desire to know the results of recent research. 
1 Os. 6d. net. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 


A Guide to Literary Appreciation and Expression 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and R. B. Latimer, M.A. 


A Course intended for the use of those who are preparing 
for Matriculation and the School-Leaving Examinations. 
The questions included at the end of each chapter are 
drawn from a mass of material which has accumulated 
during many years of examining. 

Third (Revised) Impression. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

Each year sees this wonderfully popular little book 
more widely used. Probably the chief factors in its out- 
standing success are that (being the work of a practical 
teacher) it is written in the simplest of language, and takes 
its examples from the literature with which nearly all 
children are familiar. Eleventh Impression. 2s. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 


A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 


language. Sixth Impression. 2s. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. Third Impression. 1s. 9d. 


‘CGOMMON-SENSE ECONOMICS 


A Practical Elementary Book for Schools and General 
Readers. 
By L. Le Mesurier. 

An intelligible, readable, and reasonably brief pre- 
sentation of the generally accepted facts of social econo- 
mics, which, it is hoped, will lead to the study of modern 
social problems in a spirit of sympathy. 

Second Impression. 6s. net 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
q ENGLISH q HISTORY 


PROBLEMS OF HAMLET 
By G. F. Bradby. ıs. 6d. 


The object of this book is to set out as concisely as possible, all 
the difficulties which have to be faced before we can regard 
the play as a consistent whole, and Hamlet as a complete 
and intelligible character. 


A BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE : 
CHIEFLY LYRICAL 
Edited by V. H. Collins. 2s. 6d. 


Containing representative poems, chosen for their suitability and 
appeal to boys and girls, by the chief Victorian poets. In addition 
to an introduction, there is a short biographical notice of each 
author,twelve pages of concise explanations of difficult points,and 
an appendix containing contrasted poems from the age of the 
Romantic Revival and from quite modern verse. 


A NEW SERIES OF ANNOTATED 
ENGLISH TEXTS— 


DEKKER, THE SHOEMAKER’S 
HOLIDAY 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
F. R. Sutherland, is. 6d. 


DELONEY, THE GENTLE CRAFT, 
PART I 

Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
W. J. Halliday. 2s. 

Bound in one volume with The Shoemaker’s Holiday, 3s. 
SHERIDAN, 

SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Edited, with an introduction, notes, and an illustra- 
tion of the title page of the Dublin edition, by 
E. M. Jebb. ıs. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH, THE PRELUDE, 
BOOKS I AND IJ, WITH PARTS 
OF V 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. Darbishire. 
1s. 6d. 


q DIVINITY 


ISRAEL AFTER THE EXILE 
By W. F. Lofthouse. With 43 illustrations. (° The 
Clarendon Bible.”) 4s. 6d. net. 


The parts of the Old Testament dealt with in this volume are 
Ezekiel, Lamentations, Obadiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, 
Zachariah, Ezra, Malachi, Nehemiah. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND ITS 
LEGACY TO US 
By 4. W. F. Blunt. With 141 illustrations. 3s. 6d- 


This book deals with the cultures and characters of the ancient 
peoples, showing the nature of the debt that modern civilization 
owes to them. 


q FRENCH 
CONTES ALSACIENS ET 
PROVENCAUX 


Tales by Alphonse Daudet. Edited by Russel? Scott. 
Is. 6d. 


q CLASSICS 
CICERO AND ANTONY 


Selections from the Phillipics and the Letters of Cicero. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 


G. Turberville. With 15 illustrations. rs. gd. 


XENOPHON : ANABASIS, BOOKS 
IHI AND IV 


By §. A. Handford and F. A. K. Thomson. With 
13 illustrations. (‘The Clarendon Latin and Greek 
Series.”) 3s. 6d. 


q MATHEMATICS 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome. With detachable answers. Books 
I, II, and III. 1s. each. 


The chief aim of the book is to encourage from the beginning 
shortened methods of working wherever practicable, to reduce the 
number of ‘ rules’ and arithmetical ‘ processes ’ to a mimimum ; 
and above all to cultivate in the pupil a reasonable, and not a 
mechanical attitude towards each problem. 


NATURE STUDY FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By D. Patton. With 65 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. Sherwood Taylor. With 51 illustrations, and 
11 tables. 3s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education:—‘ The portents are numercus that physical 
chemistry is going to be taught more extensively in schools in the 
near future. . . . The present book is a good sound piece of work, 
and is produced with the finished skill typical of the Oxford Press.’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD ATLASES 
THE OXFORD PREPARATORY ATLAS 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of the Oxford School Atlas, with many additional 


new maps and a general Index, giving latitudes and longitudes. 


Paper boards, with cloth back, Is. 9d. 


Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 


Brack AND Wuite Maps 


Typical Landscape and Corresponding Map 
illustrating geographical terms. 


British Isles, Railways. 
The World in Hemispheres. 


CoLoureD Maps 


1. World, Physical Chart. 

2. World, Mean Annual Temperature. 
World, Mean Annual Rainfall. 

3. World, Vegetation. 


4-5. World, Political Divisions, with insets of 
Arctica and Antarctica (MollweideProjection). 


6. Europe, Physical. 

7. Europe, Political. 

8. The British Isles, Physical and Political. 
g. Northern England, Physical and Political. 


10-11. Central and Southern England, and Wales, 
Physica] and Political. 


12. Scotland, Physical and Political. 


13. Central Scotland (populous area), Physical and 
Political. 


14. Ireland, Physical and Political. 
15. Northern Europe, Physical and Political. 
16-17. Central Europe, Physical and Political 


THE OXFORD ADVANCED ATLAS 


By F. G. Bartholomew. New and thoroughly revised 
edition, 1928. Cloth boards, ros. 6d. 


A.M.A.:—‘ If the book is considered too expensive for class use, 
a copy should certainly be obtained for the reference library.’ 
Durham University Journal :—‘ The price is remarkably small, and 
the atlas is invaluable to the student who wants the best possible 
information, pe! or political, of the world as known to-day. 
We know nothing among recent atlases to approach it.’ 
Education Outlook :— No more useful atlas for school and home could 
be devised.’ 
The Journal of Education :—‘ It can be recommended, not only for 
use ools and colleges, but also as a reference atlas for students 
and general readers.’ 
Scottish Educational Journal:—-‘ Like all Mr. Bartholomew's 
cartographical work, the Atlas is a model of the mapmaker’s art.’ 
Ivish School Weekly -—' Needless to say, the boundaries of the 
States are in accordance with the most recent international 
settlements. The maps are oe coloured and in all respects 
ee aa in finish, and the Atlas is very solidly and becomingly 
n 


18-19. Mediterranean Region, Physical and Political. 

20. Asia, Physical. 

21. Asia, Political. 

22—23. India, China, and Japan, Physical and 
Political. 

24. Western Asia, Physical and Political. 

25. Africa, ena’ and Political With Political 
inset. 

26. Egypt and Sudan. East Africa. 
Physical and Political. 

27. Malay Archipelago and Indo-China, Physical and 
Political. 

28. Australia, Physical and Political. 

29. South Sea Islands, Physical and Political. New 
Zealand, Physical and Political. 

30-31. North America, Physical and Political. 

32. South America. Physical and ‘Political. 
Political inset. 


South Africa. 


With 


THE OXFORD ATLAS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By F.G. Bartholomew and Prof. L. W. Lyde. With 50 
pages of maps in colour, 24 pages of black and white 
maps, and g2 pages of letterpress. Cloth boards, 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS 


By F. G. Bartholomew. With an introduction by 
Prof. L. W. Lyde. With over 130 maps and diagrams. 
Revised edition, 1927. Cloth boards, 6s. 


The Forum of Education :—‘‘ The maps are beautifully printed, and 
in every way the Atlas is one to be recommended.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


HoLipay COURSES IN EUROPE, 1928.—Under this title the 
Oxford University Press has published in pamphlet form (price 
Is.) full particulars of eighty holiday courses to be held during 
1928 in eleven European countries, including this country. The 
list has been compiled by the League of Nations Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation ; it is confined to courses of university 
rank, and the pamphlet is published in English, French, and 
German. For each course the following information is supplied : 
place, organizing body, date, subjects, instruction and pro- 
gramme, fees, certificates and diplomas awarded, facilities for 
travelling and residence, additional points, address for further 
particulars. It is intended to issue similar lists annually. 

x * * 


AUSTRIAN WALKING Tours.—After a few years of experi- 
menting, the National Union of Students has perfected its 
popular Austrian Walking Tours; and the arrangements for 
this summer are set forth in an attractive booklet containing a 
number of excellent photographs. The tours are designed for 
those who are not afraid of rough conditions, and they are 
graded according to the degree of endurance required. Most of 
the tours start at the end of July, and early application should 
be made to the Travel Secretary, N.U.S., 3 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


* Ga * 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The ninth annual Summer 
School of Spanish will be held at Santander, on the north coast 
of Spain, from August 4 to 31, 1928, with a preliminary course 
(which is optional and independent) from July 18 to 31. The 
school will be conducted by Prof. E. Allison Peers, with the 
assistance of Sr. Noval y Cagigal, of Santander, and of Sr. 
Barragán, of University of London. There will be two groups: 
elementary and advanced. Two classes, conducted in Spanish, 
will be held daily for each group, covering grammar, composition, 
translation into Spanish, and reading of a Spanish text, and both 
groups will combine for lectures on Spanish history or literature. 
A large number of optional classes and lectures is also being 
provided this year for those who wish to work more intensively. 


In addition Prof. Allison Peers will give a ten-lecture course on 
Practical Spanish Phonetics, following a new plan inaugurated 
at the 1927 school. An innovation this year is the institution 
of a University Honours Class (Historical Spanish Grammar, 
Advanced Translation and Spanish Authors). Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Director, Summer School of 
Spanish, The University, Liverpool. 


* + * 


LAUSANNE SUMMER COURSE IN FRENCH.—As in former years 
the Faculty of Letters of Lausanne University is organizing a 
summer course for the study of French. The course is divided 
into independent fortnights, which makes it possible to attend 
for two weeks only, and leave with the sense that one has been 
given something quite definite. On the other hand the students 
who can attend for a full month or six weeks never realize that 
there is any break in the instruction they receive. There will 
be lectures on French Literature (mostly modern and contem- 
porary), French History, Contemporary Politics, as well as on 
the French language. The practical and phonetic classes are so 
arranged that the progress of every individual student who is 
willing to do some work is practically assured. In the months 
of September and October, there will be both practical and 
phonetic classes for two hours a day, but no lectures. 


* + + 


HOLIDAY COURSES ON THE CONTINENT FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES, ETC., 1928.—The Board of Education has 
published a list of sixty-eight Holiday Courses on the Conti- 
nent for Instruction in Modern Languages and other subjects 
which will be held at different times during the present year, 
but mostly in the summer months. The list gives the dates of 
each course, the fees, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects 
of instruction, address of local secretary, and other details of 
importance to intending students. Copies (price 6d., by post 
64d.) can be obtained through any bookseller or direct from 
any of H.M. Stationery Offices. 

(Continued on page 440) 


The House for All 
Scholastic Supplies 


EING actual manufacturers 
of Stationery we can supply 
EXERCISE BOOKS, NOTE BOOKS, 
DRAWING BOOKS, etc., in large 
or small quantities on most favour- 
able terms. Scholastic Stationery 
can be specially made up and 
covers specially printed to customers’ 
own requirements. We also supply 
TEXT BOOKS, LIBRARY BOOKS, 
PRIZE BOOKS, MAPS, GLOBES, 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS and 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Catalogues free on request 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., 
5 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Head Office and Works: Hull 


NOW READY 


A Reading Book specially suitable for 


Science Classes 


THE 


MASTER THINKERS 


Vignettes in the History of Science 
BY 


R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON, 


C.B.E., D.L., M.A., D.Sc. 
Emeritus Professor of Botany in the University of Liverpool. 
240 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


This fascinating volume contains a series of interesting 

sketches of the lives and achievements of the leading 

discoverers of the facts and laws that together comprise 

what we know as Natural Science. It begins with 

Plato and comes down to about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


With Thirty-six Portraits, including Eight in 
Full Colour, and a useful Index 


Specimen Copies will be sent to Responsible Teachers 
with a view to adoption in Classes numbering 20 or upwards. 


' THOMAS NELSON anD SONS, LTD., 


35 & 36 PATERNOSTER Row, LonDon, E.C. 4 
PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH 


La 


<2. 


June, 1928. | 


French of To-day: A Dictionary 


of Words and Phrases in common use: 
French-English. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. (post paid, 2s. 10d., or on approval). 
“May be warmly recommended for wide adoption.” 
—The Journal of Education. 
ENGLISH-FRENCH in active preparation 


French Poems of To-day 


A new Anthology of Modern’ French Poetry compiled 
by DE V: PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE IL 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 
Edition, stiff covers, 3s. 6d. 


With a Preface 
by Lorp Eustace Percy. Seventeen cyapters, each 
by an expert, providing an authoritative survey of 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


French Prose of To-day 


A new Collection of Modern French Prose; with 
Biographical and Critical Notes. Companion volume 
to the above. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 
5s. net. 


French Phonetics: a Practice Book 


By B. LIBBISH, B.A. With graded exercises for class 
practice, oral examinations, etc. Stiff covers, 9d. Cloth 
limp, 1s. 


Europe of To-day 


By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD, D.Sc., M.A. New Edition, 
revised to date and partly rewritten, with new sections 
on Climates, Natural Regions, &c. 
diagrams, 3s. 6d. 


With maps and 
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The Schools of England 


Edited by Prof. J. DOVER WILSON. 


contemporary education, Demy 8vo. 408 pages. 


18s. net. 


Poems of To-day 


1st and 2nd series. Compiled by the English Associa- 
tion. Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. Gd. net 
each. Stiff paper covers, without Notes, 2g, each. 


Classified Questions in 
English Literature l 


By M. M. BARBER, M.A. Largely from standard 
examinations. Cloth, 3s. (On approval.) 


Classified Problems in 
Mathematics 


By L. HERMAN, B.A. 
Matriculation, &c. 3s. 


Graded Test-papers for 
(On approval.) 


Workshop Practice for the 


School and Laboratory 


By A. W. BARKER, A.M.I.M.E., and A. H. 
CHAPMAN, M.A. With original Exercises in Con- 
struction. 3s. 6d. net. (On approval.) 


New Career for Girls 


ANGORA 


RABBIT 
Wool Farming 


Lady RACHEL BYNG has vacancies 
for non-resident Lady Pupils on her 
world-famous Farm. 1,000 Rabbits 


© © 


THOROUGH BUSINESS TRAINING 
3 to 12 months. 


Salaried posts found for suitable pupils 
after 6 months. SMALL PREMIUM 
o © 


KINGSMEAD, Baa Windsor 


Mor shast Paarl vee a R- Macabre 


«o Phasa Plas sustoa tara lhis Masa Aass Mans Mons Micasa thasan cell colle alles clbeseMlyse Mes 
` = .- > stl a ea EP < = 


a Ta aN AT i A LAT a ES EA A a T a se wea Vee st 
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University College, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Courses are held to prepare students for Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Engineering, Commerce, Law, 
and Music of the University of London; for the 
Preliminary Examinations of the Medical and 
Dental Professions; for Diplomas in Civil and 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; and for 
Civil and Commercial appointments. There is a 
recognized Training Department for Teachers in 
Primary Schools and a course of training for 
Secondary School Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
100 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 80 Women 
Students. 


SOUTH HILL. 
Students. 


To accommodate about 35 Women 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained on application to the Registrar. 
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ENGLISH 

Arnold’s English Literature Series. 2s. 6d. each. 
Treasure Island. Harold. 
Kidnapped. David Copperfield. 
Tale of Two Cities. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Ivanhoe. Dombey and Son. 
Westward Ho! Pickwick. 
Cloister and the Hearth. Lorna Doone. 
Hereward the Wake. Moonfieet. 

Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 


Far Afield. 

The Greenwood Tree. 
Tellers of Tales. 

The Storied Past. 
The Tree of Empire. 


Traveller's Tales. 

In Golden Realms. 

In the World of Books. 
Rambles in Bookland. 
Chips from a Bookshelf. 
Masterfolk. 


The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. 24 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 

The Laureate Poetry Books. Books 1-7, Miscellaneous; Books 
8-40, each containing one Poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 

The Sesame Poetry Books. Graduated miscellaneous poems. 

. 7 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. each. 

Literary Monographs by Prof. Oliver Elton. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Dickens and Thackeray. The Brownings. 

Shelley. Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 

*A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Books III and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 


*English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEyY. 2s. 6d. 


Laureata and the Poet’s Realm. Two famous collections of 
Poetry for Schools. With biographical notes on authors. 2s. 6d. each. 


*The Poet’s Highway. A new graded Anthology, edited by 


ELIZABETH D’OYLEyY. Book I, paper, 9d.; cloth, 1s. Book II, paper, Is.; 
cloth, ls. 3d. Book III, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Mount Helicon. A new anthology of verse. 
A First Course of English Literature. By Dr. R. WILSON. 
Modern Essays. Reprinted from The Times. 2s. 6d. 

*The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written 


and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. 2s. 3d. each. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By Sir A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. 


2s. 6d. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
LANG. 2s. 6d. 


Paper, Is. 6d. 


Is. gd. 


Stories from Famous Pictures. By F. Watts. 6 Books. Paper, 
6d.; cloth, 9d. each. 
*Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Selections from Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow. Each 
in one Vol. 2s. 6d. each. 
COMPOSITION, &c. 
Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. Kenny. is. 6d. 


English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyLEy. 2s. 6d. 

Arnold’s Junior English Composition. 2s. 

Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, 
ls. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, by E. D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Composition, I-II. By E. J. KENNY. 5d. each. 


Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By EpitH Hastincs. Com- 
plete, 2s. 6d. Three Parts prea containing colour chart), 8d. each. 


Arnold’s Junior English Grammar. 2s. 

*New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 

Essay Writing. By Guy KENDALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foar, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Lingua Materna. By Dr. R. WILSON. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


*Makers of British History. Simply-written biographies by 
R. B. Mowat, M.A. Illustrated. Three Books, 28. 6d. each. 
*The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


Four books. With many maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


A Junior History of England. By Prof. Sir CHARLES OMAN and 
Lady OMAN. 3s. 6d. Revised and including the Great War. 


Arnold's Short English History. By C. E. M. HAWKESworRTH. 28. 
Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
mee 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part IT, = bare Division I (to 1307), 


6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1688), 
Social and In dustrial History of England. By Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. Parts I-III, 3s. each. 


HISTORY—Continued 


Scenes from European History. By G. B. Smitn, M.A. 3s. 


Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. REppaway, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. net. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1914. By G. B. Smitu, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. 3s. 6d 
Complete, 6s. 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. SMITH. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, URERA 3s 6d. each. 


A General History of the World. By Oscar Browninc. I— 
Ancient, 3s. 6d. II—Medieval, 3s. 6d. III—Modem, 3s. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. 


The Old Testament: Its Growth and Message. By Sara A. 


BURSTALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lessons in Old Testament History. By Ven. A. S. AGLEN. 5s. 6d. 
Friends of the Olden Time. By ALICE GARDINER. 28. 6d. 
Elementary Civics. By C. H. BLaxiston, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


* A Progressive Geography. By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Five Books. I. The Home Region, 2s. 3d.; II. Africa and "Australasia, 
2s. 6d.; III. America, 2s. 6d.; IV. Eurasia, 2s. 9d.; V. The World, 5s. 


A Note-Book of Ordnance Survey Map Reading with Exercises. 


By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S. 1s. 9d. 
Arnold’s Junior Geography. By W. M. Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 
A Text-Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Arnold’s Modern Geographies. I—England and Wales. II— 
The British Isles. IIl—Europe. IV—Asia. 9d. each; cloth, ls. 


Outlines of Physiography. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Atlas of the British Isles. With Exercises. 10d. 
Arnold’s Home and Abroad Atlas. 8d. 


FRENCH 


*Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 


Contes en Pros. By R. A. SPENCER. 28. 


Pas à Pas. By R. A. SPENCER. 23. 
Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 
Guirlande de Poésies. By R. A. SPENCER. 1s. 9d. 


Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 
First Lessons in French. By Mary BaGuLeEy. 2s. 6d. 
French à la Francaise. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELyaN. 


Book I, 1s. II, 1s. 2d. III, 1s. 4d. 
French without Tears. By Lady BELL. Book I, 1s. II, 1s. 2d.; 
III, 1s. 4d. 


Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. Hutton, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 

Petite Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 6d. 

Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 58. 

Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 

Le Francais chez lui. By W. H. Hopces and P. PowELL. rs. 6d. 

Les Aventures de Maitre Renard. By M. CEPPI. 1s. 3d. 

Morceaux Choisis. Edited by R. L. Du PONTET, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN 


Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. Worma np, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. 

Arnold’s New Latin Course. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. 6d. 

Gardiner’s First Latin Course. 2s. 6d. 

Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE, M.A. 2s. 

Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A. 5s. 

Livy, Book XXVI. By R. M. HENRY. 3s. 6d. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. WiTTon. 2s. 

Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. 

Selections from Ovid’s Heroides. By Lewis and BROADBENT, 2s. 

Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By H. A. JACKSON. 2s. 

The Fables of Orbilins. ByA.D.Gop.zy. Part I, 1s. Part II, 1s. 3d. 

Mirabilia. By C. D. OLIVE, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. 
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Edward Arnold & Co., London 


GERMAN AND SPANISH 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 


Arnold's Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 3s. 6d. 
First German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 2s. 
Second | German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 


German without Tears. By Lady BELL. Book I, 1s. Book II, 
Is. 4d. Book III, 1s. 6d. 

A First German Reader. By Professor D. L. Savory. 2s. 

A First Spanish Book. By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. 
Caoa edema I-III, 4id. (Cloth, 7d.) each. IV-VII, 6d. (Cloth, 8d.) each. 
Class Teach ks, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exer- 
cises. Books I—III, 1s. wre each ; IV-VII, 2s. each. 


A School Arithmetio. By A. C , Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. Wykgs, 
M.A. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 
Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. Sankey and G. A. Lorp. 
Books I and II, 1s. 6d. each 
Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. In Two Books. 3s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s . 6d. 
Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 


and III, 2s. 6d. each. adnie 6s. 6d. 
R. LacHLan and W. C. 
FLETCHER, M.A. 


Elements of Geometry. By Dr. 
‘The Self-Reliance ‘Practical Drawing. By PHILIP ROGERS. 
Two Books, each s ai ls. each. 


Practical Trigonome By H. C. Prayne, M.A., and R. C. 
FAWDRY, M.A. 3s. 


Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and C. V. DURELL. 
Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY 


*Science for Beginners. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
res By F. Bray, M.A. 6s. 
A School History of Science. By J. A. COCHRANE. 28. €d. 


The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Mariborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 

Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, Harrow School. ae 

A Text-Book of Physics. By Dr. R. S. WItLows. 9s. net. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. AsHrorp, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

*Metal-Work. By H. M. ADAM and]. H. Evans. 2nd Edn. 6s. 6d. 

*Chemistry 


Revision Notes for a First Examination. By Doris 
Drxon, B.Sc. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. 5s 
An Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. HoLMYARD. 6s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 5s. 


*Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. Lupram and 
H. Preston. New Third Edition. Book I, 28. Book II, 2s. 6d. 
58. 


oe of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. LUDLAM. 
entary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. 6s. 
ipei Organic Chemistry. By È. J. HoLMYARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Botany. By W. Watson, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 
PHYSIOLOGY and PEDAGOGY 


Elementary Physiology for Teachers. By Dr. W. B. DRUMMOND. 
Illustrated. 2s. 


A Manual of Physiology. By Dr. Leonard Hitt, F.R.S. 6s. 
Some Contributions to Child Psychology. By M. DRUMMOND. 


4s. 6d. net. 
ogy. By Dr. E. CLAPARÈDE. 5s. net. 


tal Pedag 
Technical Education: Its Development and Aims. By C. T. 
MILLIS, M.A., M.I.Mech.E. 6s. net. 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY. 
GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. A. A. COCK. 46s. each Volume. 


Education : Its Dats and First Principles. By Professor T. PERcy 
NUNN, ple A., 


Leesa and Religious Education. 
The „Organization and Curricula of Schools. By W. G. SLEIGHT, 
An Introduction to the Psychology of Education. By Dr. J. 
The Moral Self : An Introduction to Ethics. By A. K. WHITE 


and A. MACBEATH 


A Survey of th of the History of Education. By HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, 
. D.Phil 


By Sopuiz Bryant, D.Sc., 


NEW_BOOKS 
ENGLISH LETTERS 


Edited by E1izaABETH D’OyYLEy. With an Introduction by 

Professor GEORGE GORDON. 2s. 6d. [In the Press. 

This new collection of letters of many periods and diverse types 

will be found as valuable as the author’s very popular ‘‘ English 
Essays.” 


THREE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN 


THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
THE CRITIC 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., with an account of the Life of 
Sheridan, Introductions, and Notes. Cloth, 3s. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A Companion to Elton’s ‘‘ Survey of English Literature,” 
edited by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEBL, of University 
College, Southampton. A representative anthology, with 
appreciations from the “Survey.” Foreword by Prof. OLIVER 
ELTON. Four books, 2s. 6d. each. 
I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul’s School. With Intro- 

ductions, brief but adequate Notes, and Questions of an original 

type. Attractively bound, with gilt lettering. Twelve prays 
are now ready, prices IS. od. or 2s. each. 


A GUIDE TO PRÉCIS-WRITING 


By W. J. HaLruıpay, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. Cloth, 2s. 
This book contains a full introduction with clear instructions 
and worked examples, and a new selection of nearly seventy 
passages for précis. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH UNSEENS 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A., Modern Languages Master, Central 
High School, Manchester. ıs. od. 
Mr. Spencer’s French Books are well known to all keen teachers, 
and in this new volume he provides sixty prose and thirty poetical 
passages, with hints on translation, and exercises. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, 
Leeds; formerly Science Master, Clifton College. 
A simple three-years’ course in the principles of Mechanics, 
Heat, Light, and Electricity, for Central School pupils, aged 
11-14. In Three Books. Book I, now ready. Paper, 1s. 2d. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR JUNIOR FORMS 


By Haypn Preston, A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C., Chemistry Master, 
Borden Grammar School. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. od. 
Believing that Juniors cannot be trusted to take intelligent 
notes, the author has written this book to take their place as 
reading matter. To each chapter are added a summary, ques- 
tions, and suggested experiments. 


A CLIMOGRAPH NOTEBOOK 


By G. A. German, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, Barking 
Abbey School. Demy 4to. Paper wrapper, Is. 
A series of charts for the graphic representation of weather data. 
Many other valuable exercises may also be carried out. 
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BINGLEY VACATION COURSE, 1928.—The Education Com- 
mittee, West Riding, offers eleven courses for teachers at Bingley 
Training College, from August 1 to 15 inclusive. A pamphlet 
giving full details may be obtained on application to the Educa- 
tion Department (Secondary Branch), Wakefield. 


* + * 


GERMAN IN AUSTRIA.—The German Summer Course, to be 
held in Austria (Tyrol, Vienna, and Salzburg), from August 1-18, 
is supported by the Modern Language Association. In addition 
to classes and lectures, interesting excursions on the Danube 
and to Alpine resorts are announced. Further information can 
be obtained from Mr. R. J. Paul-Williams, 5 Winthorpe Road, 
Putney, S.W. 15. 

* a + 

PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SWIMMING.—The Education Com- 
mittee, West Riding, has arranged a vacation course to be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, from July 30 to August 11, in- 
clusive. Three courses are specified according to the require- 
ments of teachers; the number of entries will, however, be 
limited. Applications should be made at an early date to the 
Education Dept. (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


* * * 


VISITS TO FRANCE FOR SCHOOL Pupits.—The firm of Sir 
Henry Lunn, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1, 
advertises arrangements enabling British school pupils, boys 
and girls, to visit, under responsible guidance, French lycees or 
colleges as part of a scheme of Franco-British interchanges. The 
Lycee for girls and the College for boys at St. Germain between 
Paris and Versailles have been booked, and the cost for seven 
days, including all excursions, is from £5 5s. to £5 15s. 6d. 
Further particulars can be obtained from Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. 


x + * 


COURSE IN Music aT Paris.—For the first time a vacation 
course for foreign teachers of singing and music is being arranged 
to take place during the months of July and August at the 
Conservatoire of Music and Declamation, Paris. The course will 
include practical lessons in French musical terminology, lessons 
in sol-fa and elementary and advanced harmony, individual and 
group exercises in singing, and lectures on the history of French 
music. At the end of the course excursions will be conducted in 
Paris, and journeys in France. All information may be obtained 
from Monsieur Henri Goy, Sorbonne, Paris. 

* * * 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The twenty-sixth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held this year at 
Oxford from July 28 to August 11. The main theme is “ Evil 
and Suffering,’’ and the inaugural address will be delivered by 
the Bishop of Oxford. The following courses of lectures have 
been promised: First week: ‘‘ The Book of Job,” by the 
Rev. H. F. B. Compston, Fellow of King’s College, London, and 
“ Evil and Suffering,” by the Rev. E. J. Bicknell, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London. Second 
week: “The Epistle to the Romans,” by the Rev. R. V. G. 
Tasker, Lecturer in New Testament, King’s College, London, 
and “The Atonement,” by the Rev. H. Maurice Relton, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology, King’s College, London. Lectures 
have also been promised by the Rev. Dr. Oesterley, the Rev. 
Dr. Wheeler Robinson, Prof. Stephen Langdon, and Mr. W. D. 
Ross. Accommodation for women will be provided at St. Hugh’s 
College, and a list of recommended lodgings will be sent to men 
who wish to apply. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 


* * k 


THE ANGLO-DANISH ASSOCIATION has arranged a vacation 
course for foreign students at Copenhagen on August I-31. The 
subject of the course will be the language and civilization of 
Denmark. There will be lectures for elementary and for advanced 
students. Particulars of the course can be obtained from the 
Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau, 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Various attempts have been made to gratify the desire for 
music in music-loving Wales, but many difficulties have stood 
in the way of giving regular orchestral concerts of the finest 
quality. Throughout the world orchestras have had to be 
heavily subsidized by national or civic authorities. In Cardiff, 
however, a way out of this difficulty has just been found. The 
City Authorities, the National Council of Music, and the National 
Museum of Wales, by co-operating with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, have been able to provide an excellent orchestra 
to play in the magnificent national and civic buildings. 
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| Of great interest to all History Specialists — 


JUST PUBLISHED PHILIPS’ 


PHILIPS’ 
NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF | HISTORICAL ATLAS 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 


U N IVE RSAL H ISTO RY RAMSAY MUIR aad GEORGE PHILIP 


With the collaboration in the American Section 
By RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP T ROBERT McELROY 
New (Tenth) Edition, rearranged and greatly enlarged. With a completely new scries of 145 Harmsworth Professor of American History in the 
coloured maps, new illustrated Introduction, and Index. University of Oxford. 
The increasing popularity of this Atlas, originally published in 1910 as the New School Atlas of A series of 96 Plates, containing 229 


Modern History, has induced the Publishers to expand the scheme by including new plates devoted Coloured Ma 
to Ancient History. 

In its new form, the Atlas can claim to be the only English work which covers the whole ground 
of Universal History in a thoroughly adequate manner. 


and Diagrams; with an 
Introduction illustrated by 41 Maps and Plans 
in black and white ; and a complete Index. 
Being the SIXTH EDITION completely 


Size: Demy 4to (9 x If in.) Cloth boards, 5s. reconstructed and greatly enlarged of the 
u one ‘ ` HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR STUDENTS. 
The additional maps Please write for free specimen Size 9 x 11 inches. 


are a tremendous 


Map and detailed Prospectus, Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 15s. 


° mr Half-Leather, gilt, 21s. 
PARROTT MASTER. or a copy of the Atlas for inspection. Detailed Prospectus a N 
To be published shortly: PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


PART V— MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., F. ADAMS, and S. H. McGRADY. M.A. 


EUROPEAN Already Published : 


Original, scientifically arranged Exercises consti” 


ENGLISH HISTORY tuting a medium through which essential facts can 
HISTORY Part I. 1066-1485. be ascertained. Each page contains a chart or dia- 
’ Part II. 1485-1688. gtam for completion by the pupil on the page itself, 
1 4 Part III. 1688-1815. and, in addition, a number of supplementary 
1789-19 Part IV. 1815-1914. excrcises. 


Each Crown Quarto (7$ x 10in.), consisting of 32 to 40 pages, printed on drawing paper and bound in manilla covers. Price 10d. per part. 
Copies will be sent for inspection if desired. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! THE STUDENT'S 


BOOK. KEEPING BUSINESS METHODS 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, aay 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, Commercial: Correspondence. 
"Post Card addressed to P.O. Bor A 27, Huddersteld, Yorks. By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 
380 Pages. 35th Edition. Price 3/6. | who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt-of Post 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 80 TEST and EX aoa iai € 1,800 


tions in this subject, its special design is to P bese EA 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the ety of Arts, 
the College of Prootoni. Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of | Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
Teachers. is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so S ta ag E aa sgh a aig a e inaa and 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained onecof which iollows-60 hanler a acon to ae Sea 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being Examination Pa PRACTICAL ’ Work is Gravided in. the 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or Series of Daaa Sense sons iaciuded in Rae of the Test 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s Exh im tions. Sm Pil odice a Rooke oe be ha A a the- subiect 
Baral ace pr on g A Glee a E Tord aii but as they do not ver the Syllabuses they are dear at a Rift. 
Cambridge 


: Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies | Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold.. 
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Topics and Events 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, OXFORD.—Notification is made that 
a Director of Training, Oxford University, will be elected early 
in July, for commencement of duties in October. The salary 
offered is £1,200 per annum, and previous experience as a head- 
master or assistant master of a school will be regarded as essential. 
Applications should reach the Registrar, the University, Oxford, 
not later than June g. 

+ » 

PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN SCHOOLS.—Under 
this title the Parents’ Association has published in pamphlet 
form the interesting and informative address given to the Asso- 
ciation in October last by Miss Morison, Headmistress of the 
Francis Holland School, Graham Street, London. The pamphlet, 
price twopence, can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, 56 Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 

$ aa + 


CALENDAR SIMPLIFICATION. — The International ‘‘ Fixed Calen- 
dar ” League has forwarded a copy of a small booklet descriptive 
of the advantages of twenty-eight-day months, and detailing the 
ordinary calendar defects. Much interesting reading is included, 
and the booklet can, apparently, be obtained free on application. 

+ + + 


A LONDON TRADE SCHOOL.—This year marks the twenty-first 
birthday of the Bloomsbury Trade School for Girls, the first 
independent trade school for girls in the English educational 
system. Sir John Gilbert, the Chairman of the London County 
Council Education Committee, presided over a gathering of past 
and present students on Thursday, May 17, when he referred 
to the growth of the school and to proposals for its enlargement. 
The Board of Education had, he said, also shown its appreciation 
by taking away the first two headmistresses and appointing them 
as His Majesty's inspectors. 

$ $ $ 

ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY.—St. George’s 
School, Harpenden, will celebrate the twenty-first anniversary 
of its foundation on Saturday, June 23. Among the speakers 
will be the Duchess of Atholl, Sir John Simon, and Dr. Lyttelton, 
formerly Headmaster of Eton, and now chairman of the Gov- 
ernors of the school. The Bishop of St. Albans will dedicate the 
War memorial, which takes the form of cloisters linking the school 
buildings with the chapel. A Captains’ Grove of twenty-one 
trees will be planted. Each tree will be named after a captain 
of the school, of whom seven were killed in the War. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador, the Poet Laureate, and many university and 
public school representatives will be present. 

» La = 

SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN SCOTTISH SCHOOLS.—In view of the 
present surplus of teachers, the Central Executive Committee 
of the National Committee for the Training of Teachers has 
resolved that for session 1928-9 the number of entrants upon 
training must be restricted. This proposal is to be regarded as 
an emergency measure, and will be reconsidered from year to 
year. The total number to be admitted at the four training 
centres will be limited to 1,200, distributed as follows: 
Glasgow 545, Edinburgh 320, Aberdeen 210, Dundee 125. In 
making a selection from amongst qualified applicants, a pre- 
ference will be given in the first place to graduates. In common 
with all other students, however, graduates will be enrolled 
provisionally only, and their enrolment will be liable to cancella- 
tion if, at the end of the first term, they do not show satisfactory 
promise of success as teachers and reasonable progress in the 
subjects of the course. The remaining vacancies will be filled by 
selection from non-graduate applicants, regard being given to 
promise of teaching ability and to general equipment for the 
profession, as disclosed by the results of preliminary training 
and of the Leaving Certificate Examination. All graduates, or 
students who expect to graduate before the close of the current 
academical year, must make provisional application for entry 
not later than June 30, 1928, on a form obtainable from the 
Director of Studies of the centre at which they wish to train. 
The Committee cannot undertake that any applications received 
after that date will be considered. 

s s $ 

SCHOOL-BOYS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Mr. T. L. Thomas, of Rugby 
School, who was in charge of the party of public school boys 
just returned from their tour of the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, gives his impressions of the tour in the 
Oversea Settler for May. He speaks of the many wonderful 
sights seen by the boys in the course of their travels, which 
extended from the Cape to the Victoria Falls, and included 

(Continued on page 444) 


Cambridge Summer Meeting 


From JULY 27 to AUGUST 16, 1928 
Part I. July 27 to August 7. Part II. August 7 to 16 


The main subject of study will be 


THE 
VICTORIAN 
AGE 


Its 


HISTORY - SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 
LITERATURE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 
ARTS EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Inaugural Address will te given by the 


FARL OF BALFOUR 


K.G., O.M. 
Chancellor of the University 


Amongst the other Lecturers there will be : 


Prof. K. Breut Rt. Rev. Dr J. H. B. 
Miss E. R. Conway MASTERMAN 
Very Rev. Dr D. H. S. Prof. J. Hottanp Rose 


CranaGE| Sir Humpury ROLLESTON 


Prof. E. J. Dent Mr MicwaeL SADLEIR 
Prof. A. J. GRANT Dr H. W. V. TEMPERLEY 
Mr PuiLiP GUEDALLA Tue HEADMASTERS OF 

Sir Henry Hapow Tue Perse ScHOoL 
Rev. F. E. HUTCHINSON Rucsy ScHooL 

Prof. G. H. Leonarp W ELLINGTON COLLEGE 
Rev. Dr E. LYTTELTON WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Dr G. E. Maciean WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
Dr ALBert MANSBRIDGE Tue HEADMISTRESS OF 

Sir Jonn Marriott RoEDEAN SCHOOL 


PRICE OF TICKETS £ s. a. 
For the whole Meeting 2 2 O 


For the whole Meeting, University 
Extension Students I II 6 


For one part of the Meeting 
(either July 27 to Aug. 7 or Aug. 7 to 16) _ 7 6 


For one part of the Meeting 
University Extension Students I1 1 o 


Full information will be supplied by The Secretary, 
Stuart House, Cambridge 
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DR. ARNOLD 


® WOMEN’S WORK Ẹ 
i 


$ IN MODERN 


6 ıı ENGLAND RUGBY 
A By 


W) “A condensed survey of the work which women have 
Se! done, are doing, and might do. Instead of the vague 
A eneralities which characterize many books on ‘careers 
or girls’ here are actual facts and figures, names| and 
addresses of training institutions and sources of informa- 
tion, and the a ie of fees and salaries—invaluable as a 
W?) text-book—u bly invigorating and should be acces- 
ran sible to every senior school girl, as well as to her parents, 
7% teachers, and advisers.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


W) ‘All through the book there are E a and ideas, 

a which are likely to prove stimulating to girls looking 

a forward to their careers and to their parents.’’—7imes 
Literary Supplement. 


A “For a woman ee a career and in doubt 
A) which to choose Miss Vera Brittain’s book should prove 
invaluable.’’—Datly News. 


Times Educational Supplement.—‘' The great value of 
Mr. Whitridge’s book is that it accurately describes the 
educational and moral forces that went to the making 
of Arnold himself; it brilliantly sets forth the scholastic 
environment in which Arnold found himself when he set 
out to create a new orientation in English education, and 
it justly summarizes the effects of Arnold and Rugby in 
our own time.” 


S pectator.—“‘ Sir Michael Sadler contributes an excellent 
short introduction in which he deals both with Arnold as 
man and with the faults and virtues of his educational 
practice. Mr. Whitridge’s biography is equally good ; 
both sympathetic and measured in judgment. 


PELVIS HIS ANS NSISPRSIS: 


a ` 
X 6S With an Introduction by 
‘ e e 
x at Sir MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. 
3 NOEL DOUGLAS, 38 Gt. Ormond St., London, 10s. 6d. net 
AS W.C.1 
I PAOPAO PO PKO DODO PRO PODRE 


CONSTABLE ORANGE STREET W.C.2 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


THE 
; ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE 
GALDE IRL SoH OL MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
5 Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 


(T.C.D.), Classical Tripus, Cambridge. 
Seascale, Cumberland. 


3 BOTANICAL : 


SPECIMEN 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, {40 a term. 5 ‘ 

NEW JUNIOR WING, with class rooms on Open-air F RESH Botanical specimens from 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. grm A Seni ble geod — Se mpr 

Bursaries availa f ergy fulfillin use. y -marsh vegetation. otes 
Pee rari fy the cove Ber ra Genghtere 8 | desired. For particulars apply to G. HANson, B.Sc., 


Scholarships to the Universities. Stanmore, Emsworth, Hants. 


-cT ine SUMMER SCHOOL 
IGH Sbai for’ Gis. Asbete, Il "a. cL Las Le 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 


Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training. Games, 


S . Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 
pros and list of successes and references on 


application to the PRINCIPALS. 


SOMERVILLE HOUSE 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Modern 


School for Girls. Sound education combined 
with home care. Hospital-trained Matron. Highly 
qualified staff. Music a speciality. Principals: 
Miss JOHNSTONE, MISS HILLYARD. 


[BE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, dee yr by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College,Oxford). 


28th July to 13th August, 1928 
ECUPERATION after the strain 


of term work. Greatly increased enjoyment 
and benefit from vacation. Better power of working 
without strain in the future. To understand this, 
come to the Summer School at The Archer Nerve 
Training Colony, Langley Rise, King’s Langley, on 
southern slopes of the Hertfordshire Hills, 20 miles 
from Euston. 
on and Demonstrations of the Art of 
Relaxation. 
Outdoor Life and Games. Music, Acting, 
Dancing. Excursions and Picnics. 
Apply to SECRETARY. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


JUNE I, 1928. VoL. 60. No. 707. 


: enclosed with each Competition, 
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visits to the diamond mines of Kimberley, the mountains of the 
Drakensberg, and to the Matoppo Hills in Southern Khodesia, 
where they visited the tomb of Cecil Rhodes. This tour was 
arranged by the School Empire Tours Committee, of which Dr. 
Rendall, formerly Headmaster of Winchester, is the chairman. 
Arrangements for a further tour to Canada this autumn, under 
the care of the Rev. G. H. Woolley, V.C., M.C., of Harrow School, 
are now being completed. 
& & 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAsT.—Under Dr. Livingstone, 
Queen’s University continues to enlarge its scope and to extend 
the sphere of its energies. It has just appointed Mr. Gleadowe, 
Slade Professor of Art at Oxford, to be lecturer in fine arts for 
the session 1928-9, and has decided to institute the following 
new offices: Professorship of Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; 
Lectureships in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Expen- 
mental Psychology ; a Lectureship and Directorship of Extra- 
mural Studies; Assistant Lectureships in Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, German, and Logic. A new Faculty of Theology 
is being created, for which there are to be two degrees, Bachelor 
of Divinity (B.D.), to be obtained by examination, and Doctor 
of Divinity (D.D.), to be obtained by the submission of a thesis, 
or conferred by the Senate as honorary. Before entering the 
faculty, students must have graduated either in Queen’s or some 
other University, and after entering the faculty they must 
pursue a course of study in the subjects for the degree extending 
over at least two years. 

$ $ $ 

EuRHYTHMICS.—Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze recently conducted 
two demonstrations of eurhythmics at the Scala Theatre. 
Eurhvthmics is not a method of teaching dancing or a system 
of physical culture, but an educational method, based on music 
and movement. It disclaims virtuosity—though it must be said 
that the demonstrations displayed a degree of skill to which 
that word could be applied—seeking only to arouse the tempera- 
ment, sharpen the mind, develop the personality, strengthen the 
will, stimulate the imaginative qualities. This is a bold claim, 
but one which those who attended the demonstrations will be 
disposed to concede. The technique of the method is now fully 
elaborated. At the Scala Theatre, sixteen exercises of the most 
diverse character provided a severe test, for the exercises were 


for the most part improvised by the pupils “ entirely independent 
of anv influence, control, or ‘ touching up’ from their teachers.” 
The programme concluded with the exquisite Lake Scene from 
“ Fete de la Jeunesse et de la Joie,” first produced in Geneva in 
1923, the music being by M. Dalcroze, and the choreography by 
Madame Brunet-Lecomte. The whole performance reflected 
great credit on the staff of the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. 
& & $ 

WELSH UNIVERSITY MATTERS.— The grave question as to the 
control and organization of the Medical School of the University 
still remains unsettled. It will be remembered that there has 
been prominently before the nation the question of the complete 
severance of the Medical School from University College, Cardiff, 
and its setting up as a separate institution with its own consti- 
tution and control. The issue has been so long unsettled that 
most of the Welsh County Councils decided not to make contri- 
butions to the school until a final decision had been come to. 
The result is that a year ago the Councils were over £4,000 in 
arrears with their contributions, and there is some doubt as to 
whether, in the present period of financial stress in South Wales, 
these arrears will ever be made up. The Director of the National 
Council of Music, Sir Walford Davies, has, by his unremitting 
labours for providing a real musical education for the general 
public through the medium of wireless, brought about a scheme 
of great significance in the City of Cardiff. A new national 
orchestra has been provided by the B.B.C., and Sir Henry 
Wood has just inaugurated a long series of concerts to be given 
in accommodation provided alternately by the City Council and 
the National Museum. Not only will this provide an impetus 
towards the remedy of what has always been a serious defect in 
Welsh culture—a widespread knowledge of and application of 
orchestral music, but here is another indication of the increasingly 
closer liaison between the great national institutions of the 
country—National Library, National Museum, National Council 
of Music, and University in the great work of spreading culture 
wide with open hand. The City of Cardiff is to be congratulated 
on its lead in this direction. Proposals are in the air for 
the presentation of the Freedom of the City to Sir Walford, to 
Sir Goscombe John, the sculptor, and to Sir John Morris Jones, 
the Celtic scholar. 


OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 


Syllabus of Religious Instruction. 
FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS. Is. 6d. net 


Commentaries for Schools 
For 1929 Local Examinations— 
*St. Luke (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 3s. net. 
The Acts (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 4s. net. 
II Samuel (R.V.). Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. 
WADE. 3s. net. 
* Also available in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Geology. 


Intra-Continental, 
WEGENER. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Elementary Exercises upon Geological Maps 
By TORN I. PLATT, M.Sc., 
To assist the student of Physical ERE or 
ls. 6d. net. 


Theory of Continental Drift 
A Symposium on the origin and movement 
of Land Masses both Inter-Continental and 
as proposed by ALFRED 
15s. net. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP, 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography. 


Notes on Common Rocks 6d. net. 
Economic Minerals and Rocks 6d. net 


These Brochures are descriptive of 


Common 
30 Economic Minerals and Rocks 
Obtainable of Murby’s Geological Supplies Dept. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4 


EXAM. PAPERS 


Accurately and cheaply reproduced. Any subject or language 
in proper character. Formule, diagrams, maps. Examples, 
with price list, on application. 

WM. HUNT, THE OXFORD COPYING OFFICE, 
18 Broad Street (opposite Balliol College), Oxford 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 


Those desirous of disposing of SOHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 


apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 


(E-tablished 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.0.2 
PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictiy confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
MATRONS, ETO., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 


SURREY, ALMOST ADJOINING KINGSWOOD STATION 


With constantelectricservicetoCity and West End. 17 miles by road from London 
One mile from Walton Heath Golf Links. 
COMPACT FREEHOLD ESTATE, ABOUT 57 OR 102 ACRES. 


“KINGSWOOD WARREN” 
One of the County Seats, 

situated 550 ft. above sea, comprising AN IMPORTANT CASTELLATED MANSION, 
replete with every modern convenience. Very fine Entrance, Lounge,and Billiard 
Halls, three handsome reception rooms, richly panelled and finished in cak. 
Boudoir, business room and secretary's office, 22 bed and 7 bathrooms, excellent 
offices. Central heating. Electric light. Telephone. Company's water. 
Garage, Stabling, eight cottages, Farmery. 

DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, WITH WIDE-SPREADING LAWNS, 
and massed rhododendron walks, kitchen gardens, orcharding, glasshouses, 
beautiful parklands, unusually finely timbered with cedar, oak, beech, pine, &c. 


IN ALL ABOUT 102 ACRES, 

which includes long frontages to three made roads, 
and which Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & Co. will offer by AUCTION (unless 
previously sold), at the London Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4, 
on Wednesd: iy, June 27, 1928, at 2.30 p.m. Solicitors : Messrs. OLDMAN & Co., 
Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. Land Agents: Messrs. ROGERS & COATES, 
Windsor House, 83 Kingsway, W.C.2. Auctioneers’ Offices: 6 Mount Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
RACINE: BRITANNICUS 


An edition of Racine’s Britannicus, one of the set subjects for the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate Examination in 1929, is being prepared by Mr H. J. Chaytor, and will be published 
in the autumn. 


THE SUASORIAE OF SENECA THE 
ELDER 
Text, with an introductory essay, a 


translation, and explanatory notes, by 
W. A. EDWARD, M.A., D.Litt. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


THE HIPPIAS MAJOR 


Edited, with an introductory essay and a com- 
mentary, by DOROTHY TARRANT, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


THE ARGONAUTICA OF 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 


Book III 
Edited, with an introduction and a com- 


mentary, by M. M. GILLIES, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


PALLAS ATHENE 
A Book of Attic Greek 
Selected by J. G. WORTH, M.A., B.Litt. 


With a vocabulary and 4 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


KEY TO ‘LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION FOR JUNIORS ” 


By C. F. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD 
School Certificate Papers 
English, 1918-27 ; Classics, 1918-27 ; 2s each. 
Modern Languages, 1918-27, 48. 
Mathematics, 1921-27, 2s 6d. 
With Answers, 3s. 


MARLOWE: DR FAUSTUS 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
A. H. SLEIGHT. 

Fcap 8vo. Is od. 

(English Literature for Schools Series.) 


BEN JONSON: THE ALCHEMIST 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
R. J. L. KINGSFORD, M.A. 
Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d. 
(English Literature for Schools Series.) 


DEFOE: PREMIERES AVENTURES 
DE ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Edited, with exercises and a vocabulary, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Ready immediately 
(Cambridge Modern French Series : Junior 
Group.) 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE 


Edited by H. ASHTON, M.A., D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE 


By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


STIRLINGSHIRE 


By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 


Each volume gives an account not only of the topography of the county, but also of its history, 
antiquities, architecture, natural history, industries, famous men, and general characteristics. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C. 4 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Selection of SUITABLE TEXT-BOOKS for the 


santo 
A 


AD 
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vam 


A 
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ENGLISH 

The Revised English Grammar. 
WeEsT, M.A. 4s 6d. 

The Revised English Grammar for Beginners. 
By A. S. West, M.A. 2s. 

Cambridge Lessons in English. 
By GEORGE SAMPSON. 2s 6d. 

English Composition with Chapters on Précis 
Writing, Prosody, and Style. By W. MURISON. 
M.A. Revised edition. — 6s. 

3s 6d each. 

A Handbook of English for Junior and Inter- 
mediate Classes. By D. B. NıcoLsoN, M.A. 
2s Od. 

A Handbook of Précis-Writing with Graduated 
Exercises. By E. DERRY Evans, M.A. 3s. 

A Primer of English Literature. By W. T. 
Youna, M.A. 1s gd. 

Browning. A Selection of Poems (1835-1864). 


By A. S. 


Book III. 


Or in 2 parts. 


HISTORY 
Great Britain and Ireland. A History for Lower 
Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt. Complete, 
6s od. Also in parts. 
A History of England for Schools. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. Complete, 7s 6d. Also in parts. 


Britain and Greater Britain in the XIX Century. 
By E. A. HUGHES, M.A. 6s. 


A Short History of the Expansion of the 


British Empire, 1500-1923. By W. H. 
WoopwarRD. With Io maps. 5s. 


An Outline History of the British Empire 
from 1500 to 1926. By the same author. With 
6 maps. 3s 6d. 

From Constantine to Bismarck. An Intro- 
ductory Course of European and General History 
for Middle Forms. By A. B. ARCHER, M.A. 
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Edited by W. T. Young, M.A. 3s 6d. 
[School Certificate 
Goldsmith. The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village. Edited byW. Murison, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Goldsmith. Selected Essays. 
J. H. LoBBan, M.A. 1s gd. 
Macaulay. John Milton. 


With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. 4s. 


Europe in the XIX Century (1815-1914). By 
J. E. Morris, D.Litt. 
2s. pedigrees. 5s 6d. 
T Rea. Greek History for Schools. By C. D. EDMONDS, 
Edited by Je I M.A. With 42 illustrations and 14 maps. 7s 6d. 


FLATHER, M.A. Is gd. [School Certificate A Short History of Rome for Schools (to the 
Spenser. The Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited death of Constantine). By E. E. BRYANT, 

by L. WINSTANLEY, M.A. 4s. [School Certificate M.A. With 29 illustrations and 25 maps and 
Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. Edited by A. W. plans. 6s. 

VERITY, M.A. 2s 6d.. [Junior and School Certificate A Short History of the Roman Republic 
Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. Edited by J. H. 

LOBBAN, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School Certificate 
Shakespeare. Henry IV. Part I. Edited by 

J. H. LoBBan, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH 


With 8 maps and 3 


EMO 


a 
ADS 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. With 6 plates and 
18 maps. 9S net. 


[School Certificate 


GEOGRAPHY 


A Junior French Reader. By R. L. G. RITCHIE, The Cambridge Geographical Readers. Book 3. 
M.A., Litt.D., and J. M. Moore, M.A. 3s 6d. The British Isles. 3s. 

A Junior Manual of French Composition. By The Cambridge Geographical Text-Books. 
R. L. G. Ritcuie, M.A., Litt.D., and J. M. 
MooRE, M.A. 3s 6d. 

Junior Translation from French. By R. L. 
RıTtcHIE, M.A., and J. M MOORE. 
shortly. 

French Verse for Upper Forms. Edited by 
F. SPENCER, M.A., Ph.D. 3s6d. [School Certificate 


2308 
ADS 


General Editor: G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. 
Junior. By A. R. CHART-LEIGH, M.Sc. 5s. 

Intermediate. By A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. 6s. 

Senior. By G. F. BOSWORTH. 7s 6d. Continents separately : 


Europe 1s &d, Asia ls 6d, Africa ls 6d, America ls 8d, 
Australasia Ils 3d. 


The British Isles. By F. Mort, D.Sc. 3s 6d. 


GERMAN A Geography of the British Empire. By 

A First German Book, on the direct Method. W. L. BUNTING, M.A., and H. L. CoLLEN, M.A. 
By G.T. UNGOED, M.A. 38; with vocabulary, 3s 6d. 6s. 

A Grammar of the German Language. By 
G. H. CLARKE, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised. 7s. 

Passages from German Authors for Unseen 
Translation. By E. K. BENNETT, M.A. 5S. 

RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
The books of the Bible set for these Examinations are published in the following series : 

CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. FOR SCHOOLS. 

Prospectuses of the above can be had on application. 

A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period. By R. L. OTTLEY, 6s 6d net. 
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The Surface of the Earth. Elementary Phy- 
sical and Economic Geography. By H. 
PICKLEs, B.A. 3s 6d. 


Physical Geography. By P. LAKE, M.A. 12s 6d. 
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AS 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Church Catechism Explained. By A. W. 
RosBinson, D.D. 3s. Paper covers, 2s. 

[Junior and School Certificate 

The Prayer-Book Explained. By P. Jacxson, M.A. Part I. 

[Schoo! Certificate 
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The Daily Offices and the Litany. 4s Od. 
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of SUITABLE TEXT-BOOKS for the 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1929 


LATIN 


Caesar. Gallic War. With notes and com- 
plete vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 


Litt.D. New illustrated edition. Book VI, 
2s. 3d. [Junior 
Caesar. Gallic War. Book VI. Edited by 
A. G. PESKETT, M.A. 2s 3d. [Junior 


Cicero. An Easy Selection from Cicero’s 
Correspondence. Edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s. 

[School Certificate 

Cicero. Pro Roscio. Edited by J. C. NıcoL, 
M.A. 3s. [School Certificate 

Horace. Odes. Book I. Edited by J. Gow, 
Litt.D. 2s od. [School Certificate 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. Edited 
by J. H. SLEEMAN, M.A. 3s 6d. 
[School Certificate 
Vergil. Aeneid. Book II. With intro- 
duction and notes by A. SIDGWIcK, M.A. 2s. 
With vocabulary, 2s 3d. 
[Junior and School Certificate 
An Elementary Latin Grammar. By 
A. SLOMAN, M.A. Second edition, 3s 6d. 


A First Year Latin Book. By J. THompson, 
M.A. 3s 6d. 

Prima Legenda. First Year Latin Lessons. 
By Miss J. WHYTE, M.A. 2s. 

Fabulae Heroicae. A First Year Latin 
Reader and Writer. By E. PurpbiE, Ph.D. 


2s 6d. 

Liviana. A Second Year Latin Reader based 
on Livy I and II. By E. Purvig, Ph.D. 
2s gd. 


Silva Latina. 
and arranged by J. D. DUFF. 3s. 
vocabulary. 3s 6d. 

Initium. A First Latin Course on the Direct 
Method. By R. B. APPLETON. 4s. Teacher’s 
Companion, Is 6d. 

Latin Prose Gomposition for Juniors. By 
C. F.C. Letts, M.A. and G. M. Jackson, M.A. 
4s. Part I. 2s 6d. Key ready immediately. 

Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By W. 
HoRTON SPRAGGE, M.A., and ARTHUR 
SLOMAN, M.A. 4s. Key, 4s 6d. 

Passages for Translation from Latin and 
Greek Authors. Compiled by G. G. 
Morris, M.A., and W. R. SMALE, M.A. 
6s6d. Alsoin 2 parts. I. Latin. II. Greek. 
3s 6d each. 


A Latin reading-book, chosen 
With 


GREEK 


Euripides. Hecuba. Edited by W. S. 
HapDteEy, LL.D. 3s. 


[Junior and School Certificate 


Herodotus. Book IX. Edited by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 5s. [School Certificate 


Homer. Odyssey. Edited by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. Book IX, 3s. Book X, 
4s 6d. [School Certificate 


Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by H. A. 
HoLDEN, LL.D. 5s 6d. [School Certificate 


Xenophon. Anabasis. Book IV. Edited, 
with complete vocabulary, by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. 2s 6d. [Junior 


BOTANY 


Botany. A Text-book for Senior Students. 
By D. THopay, M.A. 7s 6d. 


Botany. A Junior Book for Schools. By 
R. H. Yarr, M.A. 3s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


Experimental Science. By S. E. Brown, 
M.A., B.Sc. In three parts: Part 1, Physics, 
is issued in six sections : 1, Measurement, 2s ; 
II, Hydrostatics, 2s; II, Mechanics, 2s; 
IV, Heat, 2s 6d; V, Light, 3s; VI, Sound, 
3s 6d; Sections I-IV bound together, 5s ; 
Sections IV and V, 5s; Sections IV, V, and 
VI, 7s 6d. Part II. Chemistry, 3s 6d. 
Part III. Electricity and Magnetism. 5s. 


First Principles of Chemistry. By F. W. 
Dootson, Sc.D., and A. J. Berry, M.A. Os. 


Physical Chemistry for Schools. By H.J. H. 
FENTON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 5s ôd. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewis, B.A., 
B.Sc. 7s 6d. 


Volumetric Analysis. By A. J. BERRY, M.A. 
gs net. 

Notes on Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. 
By F. H. JEFFERY, M.A. 3s6d. Interleaved. 
4S. 

Heat and Light. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A. 


8s 6d. Also separately, HEAT, 5s. LIGHT, 
5s. 
Sound. By J. W. Capstick, D.Sc. 7s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 
A full list of suitable Mathematical Text-books will be sent on application. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


“FIRST FOLIO’’ FACSIMILES 


Macbeth. Coriolanus. The Tempest. Twelfth Night. By 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Facsimiles of the First Folio 
Text. With an Introduction by Dr. J. D. WiLson, anda 
list of Modern Readings. (6s. neteach. Faber & Gwyer.) 

When the Oxford Press, a quarter of a century ago, 
reproduced by photography the whole of the First Folio, 
it seemed a great achievement, as indeed it was. But in 
bringing the separate plays within reach of the modest 
purse of the ordinary teacher, and of every school library, 
a private firm, Messrs. Faber & Gwyer, have now achieved 
something scarcely less wonderful, and likely to be more 
far-reaching in its effects. With characteristic and in- 
fectious enthusiasm Dr. Dover Wilson, the editor, com- 
mends to us “ the study of a good Shakespearian text in 
the original ” as “ one of the greatest delights the world 
has to offer.” It is, he adds, “a delight from which the 
general public has been too long excluded.” 

Each of the four plays now issued is prefaced with an 
introduction by Prof. Wilson, and followed by a list of 
the more important modern readings. Thus every help 
is furnished for the study of the history of the text. One 
beneficial result of the publication of these facsimiles 
should be to check the licence of emendation; for their 
tendency is to show that the nineteenth century, with all 
its apparatus of formal study, contributed less than the 
eighteenth-century editors to the betterment of the text. 

Another result should be to diffuse more widely the 
knowledge of the epoch-making discovery about “ Shake- 
spearian punctuation ’’ revealed in Mr. Percy Simpson's 
book with that title (Oxford, 1911)—the discovery that 
commas, semicolons, colons, and brackets were not 
sprinkled wildly, as had formerly been supposed, but were 
really stage-directions, indicating to the actor where he 
should pause upon a word or (in the case of brackets) 
where he should lower his voice. The punctuation of 
“The Tempest” is remarkably good, and Dr. Wilson 
thinks the explanation, as also of the unusually full stage- 
directions, may be that Shakespeare penned the manu- 
script in his study at Stratford with special care, because 
he knew that he would not be present at the rehearsals 
in London to give personal guidance to the actors. 


EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT 
(1) The Psychology of Youth: a New Edition of “ Youth 


and the Race.” By E. J. Swirt. (10s. 6d. net. 
Scribner.) 

(2) The Self-Directed School. By Prof. H. L. MILLER and 
R. T. HARGREAVES. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

(3) Principles of Secondary Education. By Prof. L. A. 
WILLIAMS and Dr. G. A. Rice. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


(4) The High-School Principal : as Administrator, Super- 
visor, and Director of Extra-Curricular Activities. By 
Prof. A. C. RoBERTs and Prof. E. M. DRAPER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

We notice these four books together, not because they 
are all on the same subject, but because they bear mostly 
upon the education of the adolescent, and because they are 
all written from the American point of view. 

(1) The author of “ The Psychology of Youth” possesses 
not only adequate information and sane views on the 
treatment of adolescent boys and girls, but also a clear 
and breezy style. There is no trace of that academic 
pedantry which is the besetting sin of writers of books of 
this class, and especially, we feel moved to add, American 
‘writers. The author’s matter and manner should appeal 
not only to professional teachers, but also to parents and 
social workers. 

(2) The authors of “ The Self-Directed School ”’ spoil a 
good piece of work by the obscurity of their language. We 
quote an instance (italics ours). ‘‘ The proposition to select 


and segregate gifted children does not seem to be either 
practical or valid. The practice of skipping grades and that 
of accelerated classes often result in placing the incidence 
of economy of time in education on young and socially 
immature children. The more valid and valuable procedure 
to adopt would seem to be that of enrichment in terms of 
integration.” What does this jargon mean ? Still, there isa 
lot of good stuff in the book, the theme of which is that the 
principle of individuality should be recognized in education, 
and creative types of work encouraged. 

(3) The authors of ‘‘ Principles of Secondary Education” 
have designedly produced a very theoretical treatise. They 
write for the student who contemplates entering the 
secondary branch of the teaching profession, and whose first 
need is presumed to be “‘ a wide, sweeping, telescopic view 
of secondary education.” So they begin at the beginning, 
exhibiting the school as a social institution, and they 
further exhibit the American school against its historical 
background in the older countries of Europe. The subse- 
quent chapters on the pupils, the programme, the process, 
and the system (of schools), give a very good summary of 
the best of American thought on secondary education. 

(4) A perusal of ‘‘ The High-School Principal” may be 
recommended as a good exercise for any one desiring to 
compare, or rather to contrast, American and English 
secondary education. The relation of high-school princi- 
pals to superintendents, the practical exclusion of women 
from principalships of important schools, the mode of 
appointment of assistant teachers, are mere instances of the 
large variety of interesting topics that arise. A serious 
treatise on the powers and duties of principals is, we believe 
a novelty, even in America. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND THE CLASSICS 


Horace ; at Tibur and the Sabine Farm, with Epilogue. 
Second Edition, with much Additional Matter, in- 
cluding Seven New Illustrations and a New Map and 
Plan of the Sabine Farm. By G. H. HALLAM. (Harrow 
School Bookshop.) 

So long as visitors throng to Wordsworth’s cottage at 
Grasmere, or so long as people are interested in Rupert 
Brooke and therefore love to see the old church at Grant- 
chester, so long shall we be interested to read about the 
home surroundings of our favourite classical authors. We 
cannot all visit these haunts and see them with our own 
eyes, but Mr. Hallam’s book will do for all of us what his 
and his wife’s charming hospitality did for those members 
of the A.R.L.T. (Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching), whom he entertained on their visit to Rome in 
1925 in his garden overlooking Tibur and the “ praeceps 
Anio.” Having made his own home in this district, Mr. 
Hallam is well qualified to act as cicerone to others, and 
he writes with a grace and a warmth of feeling that bespeak 
the love which he has for the places about which he writes. 
His book sprang originally from the excellent idea, promul- 
gated by the Society for the promotion of Hellenic Studies 
and by the Roman Society, of circulating popular lectures, 
illustrated by lantern slides, upon classical subjects to 
schools and other educational gatherings. This idea, which 
has proved so successful, is itself a symptom of the greater 
recognition which has of recent years been granted to the 
claims of archaeology in the field of classical studies. 

Mr. Hallam claims to have located Horace’s villa in the 
monastery, still standing, of S. Antonio, and his book, 
which is well illustrated with photographs, gives us a 
splendid conception not only of S. Antonio itself, but also 
of the famous Sabine farm and the no less-renowned Fons 
Bandusiae. To see photographs of these things cannot fail, 
not only with children, but also with grown scholars, to 
give a new reality to words which have become a part of 
our mental heritage. 
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In addition to the numerous photographs, the book 
contains a map of Horace’s country, the Anio valley, a 
plan of the Sabine farm, with a map of its neighbourhood, 
and also a map of Tibur. The text gives an account of 
Horace’s youth and early manhood, which is followed by 
a section describing his life upon the Sabine farm. Both 
the house and the garden are fully described, and we are then 
introduced to the famous Fons Bandusiae. Next comes a 
section upon the Epistles and Satires, followed by one upon 
the Odes, or Horace as poet laureate. We then have some 
illuminating remarks upon Alcaics and Sapphics, and 
Mr. Hallam concludes his farrago of charm and interest 
with a long, detailed section upon Horace at Tibur. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition. By Dr. J. S. SMart. 
With a Memoir by Prof. W. M. Dixon. (7s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 

At a moment when there is some danger that the pro- 
duction of Mr. George Moore's brilliant extravaganza, “ The 
Making of an Immortal,” will give a new lease of life to 
the Baconian craze, the publication of the late Dr. Smart’s 
unfinished study of the materials for a biography of Shake- 
speare is singularly opportune. No better piece of work 
has ever been done upon a theme which never loses its 
attraction, and it may safely be said that no work upon 
this subject has ever been presented with greater literary 
skill. The style is quiet and entirely devoid of adventitious 
embellishment; it holds the reader’s interest by the 
author’s mastery of his material and the skilful presenta- 
tion of the argument. English literature has suffered a 
heavy loss by Dr. Smart’s premature death. His com- 
mentary on Milton’s Sonnets, scarcely yet known as it 
deserves to be, revealed a scholar of fine taste and rare 
powers ; this posthumous book strengthens the impression 
left by the earlier work; and Prof. Dixon’s brief but 
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sympathetic memoir shows that the impression made by 
Smart’s personality upon those who knew him exceeded, 
rather than fell short of, the impression conveyed by his 
too scanty writings. 

The supreme merit of this little book is the convincing 
lucidity with which it explains the genesis of the absurd 
mystery which has been made of the authorship of the 
plays. To begin with, there is not the slightest reason for 
surprise that there should be uncertainty about many of 
the details of Shakespeare’s life. We know even less about 
Spenser and Dryden; we really know very little about 
Milton in spite of his contacts with the public life of his 
time. After Shakespeare’s death a legend grew up of his 
illiteracy, and hardened into a tradition which has not yet 
disappeared entirely from histories of literature. When, 
a century ago, the romantics extolled Shakespeare as a 
divinity, the notion that plays of such superhuman qualities 
could have been the work of an illiterate playwright brought 
up among ignorant country-folk seemed palpably absurd, 
and the attribution of Shakespeare’s plays to a man of 
known genius and culture—Bacon for choice—presented 
itself as a solution of a problem which was merely created 
by the union of two contradictory errors. The soundest 
literary criticism never credited the plays with divine perfec- 
tions; least of all did it find in them an excessive amount of 
book-learning. They are, it is true, full of that spirit of 
genius which “ bloweth where it listeth’’ and is not the 
prerogative of any one social class. But Dr. Smart shows 
convincingly that Shakespeare’s family was of good stand- 
ing in Stratford, and that the English country towns of 
Shakespeare’s day, and Stratford in particular, were not 
as illiterate as has often been supposed. The boys learnt 
Latin in the grammar schools, acquiring quite commonly 
just that amount of familiarity with the classics which the 
plays indicate, and the women could at all events read and 
write, as we find in “ Twelfth Night,” and even in such a 
comedy as “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


With Introductory 


The Hippias Major. Attributed to Plato. 
(12s. 6d. 


Essay and Commentary by DoROTHY TARRANT. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Both the price and the scale of this edition of the “ Hippias 
Major ’’ make it a book only for the Platonic scholar. The 
authenticity of the “ Hippias Major ’’ has long been a matter 
of dispute, nor does Miss Tarrant produce anything decisive to 
settle the matter. She has written a good introduction, examining 
the relationship between it and other Platonic work on the basis 
of its metaphysics, its theory of pleasure, its style and vocabulary. 
At the end she inclines to the view of Wilamowitz, that it is the 
work of a young student of the academy in Plato's own time, 
and to the majority of competent scholars who at all events 
deny it to be a genuine work of Plato. The dialogue can scarcely 
claim distinction enough to be useful for school purposes. 
Arva Latina. Book I. Simple Stories told in Classical Latin. 

By G. T. ATKINSON. Book 2. Simple Passages from Latin 
Authors. Edited by G. TURBERVILLE. Book 3. The Story 
of Rome, from Latin Authors. Edited by Rev. T. ALLEN 
Moxon. Book 4. Latin Unseens. Edited by D. S. Macnutt. 
(1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

These volumes do not provide, and do not pretend to, a 
miraculous and automatic solution of the problem of the four 
years’ course in Latin. The first contains over a hundred little 
anecdotes, which Mr. Atkinson has turned into classical Latin 
under the conviction ‘“‘ that young people learn quicker and 
better by reading something that interests and stimulates.’’ His 
Latinity is, perhaps, not above reproach. We do not like dixit 
to introduce Oratio Recta (p. 2), and he ought to know that the 
infinitive of edo is not edere (p. 6) any more than the imperative 
is ede (p. 84). But these are small details. What is more 
regrettable, especially in a beginners’ book, is that no attempt 
has been made to mark hidden quantities, and that the letter 
j. reprehensible at this date, is used throughout for consonantal 
i. There are misprints on pp. 19 and 37. The second volume is 
certainly the best of the lot. Mr. Turberville evidently has a 
wide knowledge of Latin literature and a keen appreciation of 


what appeals to young people. Consequently he has culled for 
his selection almost every story recorded by the ancient writers 
that is suitable for his purpose. Our only criticism is of the 
remark in the preface that the book “ is intended for pupils in 
their second or third year of Latin.” It is too difficult for that, 
and its value will be missed by any one who attempts so to use it. 
But it will make an admirable third year reader. The Latinity 
of the third volume is not, in itself, any more difficult than that 
of the second, but the book incorporates also an attempt to 
teach a good deal of Roman history insomuch as its passages 
(all of historical significance) are connected by a concise summary 
in English, which the student is recommended to study carefully, 
of the march of events in the Roman world. The fourth volume 
of Latin unseens differs from others of its kind in that it contains 
a long introduction, written in simple English, descriptive of the 
chief figures of Latin literature. : 


Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary : Compiled Specially for 
all the Minor Examinations, from the Common Entrance to 
Matriculation. By E. E. CoDRINGTON. Covers the Vocabu- 
lary of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Caesar, etc., Students’ 
Outline of Latin Grammar, Table of Irregular Verbs, 
Transitive and Intransitive Forms. (1s. 6d. net. Foulsham.) 

Readings from Horace: Easter Odes. Edited by A. DUTHIE. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Plato and Aristotle. By Prof. J. A. K. THomson, (6d. Benn.) 

Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects. Grammar, Selected 


Inscriptions. Glossary. By Prof. C. D. Buck. Revised 
Edition. (35s. net. Ginn.) 
Latin Prose Revision. By B. RENDALL. (28. Methuen.) 


The Odes of Horace. Book I. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, Chosen by S. GASELEE. 
(8s. 6d. net. India Paper, ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Greek History for Young Readers. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
Edition. (5s. Longmans.) 

Hellas: The Forerunner. Vol. 2. The Glory Fades. By H. W. 
HOUSEHOLD. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


New 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


1) More English Essays. Edited by G. G. LOANE. 

a The Citizen of the World. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Letters 
Selected and Edited by J. C. DENT. 

(3) Mountain Essays by Famous Climbers. 
BozMaNn. (18. 4d. each. Dent.) 

More additions to a well-known series. (1) Gives us the 
English essay in many aspects and of many times. Roger 
Ascham talks of “ Discipline,” Burton of * Outdoor Exercise,” 
while Chesterton defends ‘ Slang,” and Hudson adopts and 
deserts ‘‘ Jack.” (2) A usual and attractive reprint of this 
well-known classic. (3) Includes a number of historic climbs 
told at first hand by Wills, Tyndall, Whymper, Mummery, and 
others. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from Authors, together with an 
Alphabet of Proverbs. 2 Vols. (2s. 6d. net each. Dent.) 

Everyman’s library continues to provide for our needs and 
to stimulate our tastes, and it seems safe to predict that the 
two volumes of the Dictionary of Quotations and proverbial 
sayings will not be among the least popular of these additions. 
The crossword puzzle vogue is no longer at its height, but it 
still continues to play a part in the daily pursuits of a consider- 
able number of people to whom a reasonably compact dictionary 
has become a necessity and to whom these little books of 
reference will be a boon. Whatever may be the cause which 
provokes their use in the first case, the reader will certainly be 
lured to continue his browsing, and while he may be surprised 
at some few omissions, he will be more amazed at the inclusive 
nature of the collection. 


The Voiage and Travayle of Syr John Maundeville, Knight, 
with the Journall of Frier Odoricus. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Here is a worthy ancestor of many of the most fascinating 
travel books. In these days of rapid transport and a diminished 
world it is well worth while to go back with Sir John Mandeville 
to the times when beaten tracks were few and travellers’ tales 
were synonyms for marvels, and could embrace, as his do, such 
wonders as the kingdoms of Prester John and the great Cham 
of Calhay, the land of the Pigmies, and the Earthly Paradise. 


The Book of The Courtier. By COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 
Done into English by Sir Thomas Hoby, Anno 1561. (2s. 
net. Dent.) 

Castiglione followed the example set by Boccaccio and brought 
together a group of knights and dames to pass their time in 
elegant discussions and debates. We are given an attractive 
picture of life in the court of Urbino and of the personages who 
played the chief parts in it, and through them we learn of the 
conditions and qualities that go to the making of a good courtier. 
Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby in 1561, it served as a book of 
good manners and had no small influence on the literature of 
the time. 


The Burning Ring. By KATHARINE BURDEKIN. 
Butterworth.) 

Voadica: A Romance of the Roman Wall. 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

In both of these books the authors have drawn vivid pictures 
of the Roman occupation of Britain. In “ Voadica ” we see the 
Roman Legions building Hadrian’s wall, and get a glimpse of 
Rome itself through the eyes of a captive chieftainess, a descen- 
dant of Boadicea, who is eventually shown reconciled to the 
changes and progress associated with Roman rule. In “ The 
Burning Ring ” there are three dream experiences in which the 
dreamer, who enters the state through the use of a mysterious 
ring, lives through an episode in some part of the history of 
these islands which has captured his imagination. The first and 
Roman episode has a very different setting from that chosen in 
“ Voadica.’’ The dreamer finds himself a more or less mentally 
deficient member of a native tribe in Cornwall, and moved by 
an impulse of pity he releases a captive Roman. The escape of 
the two across Bodmin Moor and through the Cornish forests 
to the nearest Roman settlement has a breath-taking quality, and 
is extraordinarily well told; the reader shares Mr. Carling’s 
feeling of flatness and fatigue when it and the dream ends. The 
remaining two episodes are not so successful, but the under- 
lying psychology is intriguing and will no doubt arouse comment 
and criticism. Miss Burdekin can certainly be said to have 
written an interesting and unusual book. 


Wintersmoon : Passages in the Lives of Two Sisters, Janet and 
Rosalind Grandison. By H. WALPOLE. (7s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

A study in the contrasted temperaments and ideals of two 
sisters in post-war London. Mr. Walpole has created a fine 


Edited by E. F. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


By I. C. HANNAH. 


character in Janet, the sister whose sympathies are with Vic- 
torian tradition. The feverish fret of our mechanical age is 
realistically conveved, and the novel will be a historical docu- 
ment for the decade that followed the War. 


Weir of Hermiston: An Unfinished Romance. Prince Otto: A 
Romance. By R. L. STEVENSON. Hore Subsecive. By Dr. 
J. Brown. Chronicles of the Canongate. The Highland 
Widow and The Two Drovers. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
(1s. 6d. net. each. Nelson.) 

“ Weir of Hermiston ” will always be one of the most im- 
pressive and tantalising fragments of fiction which our literature 
possesses. It finds an appropriate place in this group for readers 
of the ‘‘ Chronicles’’ and “ Hore Subsecivz ” will have little 
difficulty in appreciating the influence exerted upon Stevenson 
by the authors of ‘‘ The Highland Widow ” and ‘‘ Rab and His 
Friends.” 


Reading and Word Meanings. By Dr. E. W. Dotcn. (6s. 6d. net. 
Ginn.) 

Starting with the idea that if the words in books set as school 
readers are to be instrumental in giving to children new ideas, 
one must know what words such books contain, when new words 
are introduced, and how often these are subsequently repeated, 
the task of tabulating the words in five consecutive books in a 
set of readers was undertaken by Dr. Dolch, College of Education, 
University of Illinois. Obviously the words in the readers are 
not the only new ones the child is faced with, as he will be using 
supplementary readers as well as various text-books, but this 
investigation is a step towards learning what may be expected 
in the mastery of new words by a class, and it should help school 
authorities and publishers in deciding upon the kind of book 
most desirable for the object in view. 


The Teaching of English in Primary Schools. By H. A. TREBLE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Based upon lectures given to a branch of the N.U.T. in 1927. 
this common-sense, practical, yet highly stimulating work ought 
to find a place on the shelf of every teacher of English, whether 
in secondary or primary schools. The writer is experienced 
enough and fearless enough to plead for the reinstatement of 
paraphrase as well as grammar—in spite of their abuse in the 
past—in a curriculum now too much dominated by the fetish of 
“ self-expression.” He recommends some oral teaching of précis, 
and has much to say that is wise, helpful, and sympathetic about 
children’s speech, about reading aloud, and about the use of 
abridgments of standard works. And how heartily do we 
applaud his sentiments on “little fairy poems,” expressed on 
page 87. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Prince Otto. By 
R. L. STEVENSON. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Kidnapped: Being the Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year MDCCLI. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Island Nights’ Entertainments: The Body Snatcher: 
By R. L. STEVENSON. (38. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Though the complete stories of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ”’ 
and “‘ Prince Otto '’ have been compressed into one neat volume, 
print and paper leave nothing to be desired, while the smooth 
scarlet and gilt covers of these new Stevensons are peculiarly 
attractive. 


Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. 
MusseET. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 
This rendering of a modern fairy story, as distinguished as 
our own ‘* King of the Golden River,” deserves a warm welcome 
in nursery or classroom, and the jolly figure of Mr. Wind may 
be trusted to add to its popularity. 


Spiritual Adventures. By A. Symons. New Edition. The 
Garden Party and Other Stories. By KATHERINE 
MANSFIFLD. New Edition. (‘‘ Constable’s Miscellany '') 
(3s. 6d. net each. Constable.) 

“ Spiritual Adventures,” first issued in 1905, is dedicated to 
Thomas Hardy. “ A Prelude to Life,” which is presumably a 
sketch of the author’s own youth, and “ Esther Kahn,” a 
description of how an actress mastered her craft, are very fine 
pieces of writing. For the rest, Arthur Symons has drawn a 
number of psychological portraits, choosing characters of a 
sombre and rather abnormal type. Lonely, introspective, and 
sensitive to an extreme, he gives us artists, musicians, and writers 
who move in an atmosphere of unrelieved gloom, tense with 
impending catastrophe. Martyrs to acute spiritual suffering, 
they seem the victims of a malevolent fate. Their lives contain 
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no joy, and their end is tragic. The style is powerful and com- 
pelling, and the book makes interesting reading. Of quite another 
kind are the stories by Katherine Mansfield. Exquisite little 
cameos of life, they are written in light and whimsical fashion, 
touched with a gentle sadness. A keen observer of the details 
that matter, Miss Mansfield knew her women and drew them 
with sympathy and understanding, displaying their little foibles 
with quiet humour. She has created living and lovable people, 
and her realization of the importance of small things in the making 
or marring of human happiness is always apparent. 


Carlyle: His Rise and Fall. (12s. 6d. net. 
Duckworth.) 

No great man of letters has given more openings to the 
epigrammatist and critic than the nineteenth-century moralist 
who preached the Gospel of Silence in thirty octavo volumes. 
Mr. Norwood Young’s study of Carlyle’s life and writings is in 
etfect a formidable indictment of the prejudices, the inconsis- 
tencies, the arrogant claims of superiority over earlier historians 
in which Carlyle abounded. The charges are not made heedlessly. 
Many of the faults alleged—as, for example, the continual 
departures from accurate transcription in the Cromwell letters 
and speeches—have been known to students for a long time ; 
but they have not been brought togcther into one study before, 
and, so collected, they inevitably make a strong impression. 
Yet it would be a calamity if Carlyle should cease to be studied 
because of these shortcomings. Every writer has the defects of 
his qualities, and the defects of a personality so strongly indi- 
vidual as Carlyle’s are glaringly evident. Mr. Young strives to 
do justice to the fine traits in Carlyle’s character, and he is 
more alive than some modern critics to the greatness of Carlyle’s 
literary art. But his book suffers from being written too deliber- 
ately with the idea of proving Carlyle’s judgment to have been 
almost invariably wrong. Thus it seems, on the whole, to 
present the case for the prosecution rather than the final verdict 
of posterity upon the man and his work. 

Essavs of To-day and Yesterday: Holbrook Jackson, Thomas 
Burke. (1s. net. each. Harrap.) 

As the series lengthens, one becomes increasingly aware of 
the family likeness between essayists of to-day. The revolt 
against convention becomes itself a convention; so, too, the 
reiterated praise of dolce far niente. Mr. Burke’s essays, however, 
have a charm and distinction of their own, and testify to the 
writer's possession of a heart as well as a head. 


Classified Questions in English Literature. By M. M. BARBER. 
(3s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Miss Barber has done a real service to teachers of English 
literature by collecting and arranging these questions. As there 
are no answers, they cannot be “ crammed,” and teachers and 
pupils will find that they require and encourage honest and 
intelligent thinking. 

(1) Abdulla: The Mystery of an Ancient Papyrus. 
RAINEY. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

(2) Held to Ransom. By V.M. METHLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner 
& Darton.) 

Both these volumes of the Laurel Series have as heroes two 
English schoolboys. Dick and Harry in (1) accompany their 
uncle and guardian, a professor, in a search for some lost 
Egyptian manuscripts of the time of Amenhotep IV, which are 
supposed to be lying hidden in a secret chamber of a temple near 
the Second Cataract. The date of the story is 1894, when fighting 
was still going on in the Sudan, and the boys are for a time 
prisoners in the hands of a party of dervishes. In (2) Dick and 
Sandy are still at school when news comes that their father, 
whom they have not seen since they were little children, has been 
captured in Morocco by brigands who are demanding a heavy 
ransom for him. The boys form a wild scheme to rescue him, 
which depends upon their finding a sum of gold long ago hidden 
by an ancestor in that very country, for which they now embark 
as stowaways on an old wooden sailing-ship. Their adventures 
begin as soon as they leave port, and their ship founders in a 
storm just off the coast of Africa. They, however, manage to 
reach land, but at a point 200 miles distant from the place where 
their search is to begin. The interest never flags throughout these 
two tales, which, though evidently written specially for boys, 
will please any grown-up who likes a good story of adventure. 


By G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Long- 


By N. YOUNG. 


By W. 


New Exercises in Précis Writing. 
mans.) . 

Précis writing is a most necessary and most profitable part 
of the teaching of English, and it would be hard to meet with a 
sounder or more complete guide to it than is furnished by this 
little volume. There would seem to be nothing essential to add 
to, or to subtract from, the advice given in the Introduction, 
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while the author, with his unfailing sense of humour, has, among 
the passages selected for practice, provided many a spicy bit 
for the delectation of the student. 


An Elizabethan Story-Book: Famous Tales from the Palace of 
Pleasure. Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction, 
by Dr. P. HawortH. (5s. net. Longmans.) 

These ten tales from the ‘ Palace of Pleasure” are better 
known in the form in which they appear in the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Webster, Massinger, and other playwrights of the time, 
who went for their inspiration to what was the popular fiction 
of the day. Mr. Haworth has smoothed the way by modernizing 
the spelling while leaving the old diction and sentence form. 


English Literature. By MARGHARITA WipDpows. (7s. 6d. net. 
Chatto & Windus.) 

The writer has kept one aim—“ to guide the inexperienced 
along the main paths of English literature '’—very steadily in 
view. The intelligent beginner may read the book with pleasure 
and without having his memory overburdened with more details 
than it can carry. 


Fiction and Fantasy of German Romance: Selections from the 
German Romantic Authors, 1790-1830, in English Trans- 
lation. Edited by Prof. F. E. Pierce and Prof. C. F. 
SCHREIBER. (11S. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Some knowledge of the romantic movement in Germany is 

indispensable to the student of nineteenth-century English 
literature ; and as unfortunately but a small proportion of such 
students have any adequate knowledge of the German language, 
a volume of well-selected and competently introduced transla- 
tions should be secure of a good reception. There are two general 
introductions dealing with the origins and characteristics of the 
romantic literature and its influence in England, and these are 
followed by specimens on an adequate scale of the romantic 
short story, the romantic drama, and the romantic lyric. 


The Silverago Squatters and The Amateur Emigrant. The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekvll and Mr. Hyde, and The Story of a Lie. 
By R. L. STEVENSON. Tanglewood Tales. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. The Tower of London. By W. H. AINSWORTH. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

Juniors Own Composition Book. By Prof. S. A. LEONARD and 
EFFIE B. MCFADDEN. (n.p. Chicago and New York: Rand 
McNally.) 

English Studies: Reading, Speaking, Writing for Senior Classes. 
By W. J. GLOVER. Senior Book II. (Paper, 1s. 3d. Cloth, 
1s. 5d. Cassell.) 

By Miss A. C. 
Evans. Primer 1. (gd. Cassell.) 

Thomas Becket: From * Historical Memorials of Canterbury.” 
By DEAN STANLEY. Arranged by Dr. F. W. TickNER. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

Pip’s First Expectations: Taken from the Novel Entitled ‘' Great 
Expectations.” By CHARLES DICKENS. Arranged by EDITH 
M. GREEN. (1s. Nelson.) 

A Knight of the East: From the Novel Entitled ‘‘ Sarchedon.”’ 
By G. J. WHyYTE-MELVILLE. Arranged by Susan Cuv- 
NINGTON. (1s. Nelson.) 

Trojans, Greeks and Romans: Reprinted from “ The Age of 
Fable.” By T. BuLFINCH. (Is. Nelson.) 

A Race for Freedom: Taken from the Story Entitled ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” By HARRIET B. STOWE. (18. Nelson.) 
Pattern Prose. Part I: A Little Book of Slow Reading and 
Careful Thinking. By R. Witson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Twentieth-Century Literature: The Age of Interrogation, 1901- 

1925. By A. C. WARD. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Ability Exercises in English for Junior Scholarships. By A.C. S. 
ASHMORE. (Cloth, 1s. 3d. Manilla, 1s. Russell.) 

English for Interest. By B. R. Gisss. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

Prose Selections from Matthew Arnold. Edited by E. T. Cam- 
PAGNAC. (1S. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Test Examinations in English. Arranged by W. T. WILLIAMS 
and G. H. VaLiins. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

Adventures on the Amazon. By D. ENGLISH. 
Glasgow : Holmes.) 

A Second Dickens Book: Scenes from the Works of Charles 
Dickens. Edited by J. CoMPTON. (28. 6d. Bell. Glasgow : 


Holmes.) 
The New Beacon Readers. Introductory Book. (gd.) Supple- 
By M. E. SuLLIVAN and P. M. 


mentary Book One. (10d.) 
Cox. Supplementary Book Two. (1s.) By R. DILLINGHAM. 
New Beacon Reading Pictures. (Set of 6, 38. Ginn.) 
Constructive Hints on the Earliest Stages of Teaching Reading. 
By E. H. Grassam and R. D. Morss. (1s. Ginn.) 
(Continued on page 466) 
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BRITAIN INTHE MODERN WORLD 328 pp. 3S. 6d. 


By C. F. B. Gaskoin, M.A., 

Director of Civil Service Studies in Cambridge University. 

A concise, yet full, account of the nineteenth century, set down in a way which 
is a model of historical writing. A brilliant and comprehensive history of the period. 
Illustrated. 


THE CHANGE TO MODERN ENGLAND 240 pp. 3S. od. 


By H. Allsopp, B.A. 

With a foreword by the late A. L. Smith, Master of Balliol. 

A scholarly and thorough history of the Industrial Revolution with its consequences 
and corollaries down to the present day. Illustrated, and with a Bibliography. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LIFE AND LABOUR 244 pp. 3s. 
By Ellis Hope, B.A. 
This book gives a complete and deeply interesting introduction to English Social 
and Industrial History. It contains many extracts from contemporary documents 
and sources. With: Bibliography and Exercises. 


BRITISH HISTORY. In Six Books 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. 
By C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A., M. B. Synge, F.R.Hist.8., J. Ewing, and others. 
A thorough and complete account of British History, presented in most readable 
form. In six books (periodic), excellently produced and well illustrated. 


OLD BRITAIN AND EARLY ENGLAND : THE NORMANS AND PLANTAGENETS 
THE TUDORS THE TUDORS AND STUARTS 
THE STUARTS THE HANOVERIANS 


“ THROUGH THE AGES” rs. and 1s. 6d. each. 
By H. M. Burton, B.A., Wentworth Hill, E. A. Edwards, €c. 
This attractive series of handbooks covers all the chief topics of British History. 
Each subject is treated “ Through the Ages,” ina complete and very readable account. 


BRITAIN THROUGH THE AGES EUROPE THROUGH THE AGES 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH THE AGES THE ENGLISHCITIZEN THROUGH THE AGES 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE THROUGH THE AGES BRITISH WOMEN THROUGH THE AGES 
ENGLISH WRITERS THROUGH THE AGES 


HISTORY TIME CHARTS ) 3s. 6d. 
By H. G. Wood. 


This book is a comprehensive manual on the use of Time Charts, attractively 
written, by an acknowledged authority on the subject. 


Messrs. James Nisbets’ History List will be sent free on request 
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GEOGRAPHY 


By H. R. SWEETING, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge ; formerly Sd Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 


THE BRITISH ISLES 2s. 8d. 


A book which shows Geography to be a science of observation and deduction; and 
a brilliant contribution to the study of the subject. With Maps, Illustrations, 
and Exercises. 

EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 2s. 
Race and historical origin, so important in post-war Europe, have been fully treated 
in this book. With Maps, Illustrations, and Bibliography. 

THE AMERICAS . 2s. 8d. 
Every feature of the New World, physical, economic, and pact is lucidly set down. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Exercises. 

THE WORLD AND ITS REGIONS 2s. 8d. 
A book which shows the conditions of life as results arising from the causes of natural 
facts. With Maps, Illustrations, and Exercises. 

WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 2s. 8d. 
The ways and means of transport: freight, passengers, and mails : the mechanism 
of the world’s life. With Maps, Illustrations, and Exercises. 

THE WORLD AT WORK | 2s. 10d. 
Giving a clear and well-reasoned explanation of the economic facts of the world. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Exercises. 


AFRICA Is. 6d. 


A short, yet comprehensive, account of the continent. 

EXPERIMENTAL GEOGRAPHY Iod. 
A convenient standard work on map reading, map making, recording geographical 
statistics, &c. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Is. 6d. 
By James Bruce, BA., B.Sc. 
The book whose accuracy and interest was so favourably and strikingly commented 
on in the recent Times correspondence on Geography books. 


A CONCISE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES IS. gd. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH | 244 pp. 38. 


By H. A. Treble, M.A. 
A course of exercises for the Matriculation and similar examinations. With many 
questions from past papers. 


Messrs. James Nisbets’ Schools and Geography lists sent free on request. 
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Contemporary East-Anglian Poetry. (5s. net. Fowler Wright.) 
This is one of the interesting series of county anthologies 
prepared by the Empire Poetry League. The poems are of 
varying merit, but they all bear witness to a love of poetic 
expression and to that continuance of practice in the art which 
is essential if we are to live up to the traditions of the past or 
to strike a new note in the poetry of the future. Some of the 
contributors, such as Dr. Cloudesley Brereton and Mr. C. H. 
Lay, are well known through their contributions to literary and 
other journals. 
A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. By A. NICOLL. 
Second Edition. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
It is happily superfluous to direct attention to the merits of 
what has taken rank as the standard history of the subject. The 
fact that a second edition has been called for in less than five 
years is the best testimony to the position it has won. Besides 
making corrections, Dr. Nicoll has added notes which keep the 
history abreast of the latest researches. j 


Nine Plays of Shakespeare : Midsummer Night's Dream, Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Tempest, Richard II, Henry V, 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth. With Introduction, 
Prefaces, and Brief Notes. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This compact and attractive volume contains nine: of the 

plays of Shakespeare which are most commonly read in schools. 
The collection is preceded by a brief biography, an account of 
the chronology of the plavs, and a section dealing with their 
language written by Mr. C. T. Onions. Each play has a separate 
introduction and notes based on those given in Prof. Gordon’s 
edition. The notes themselves are limited to those essential for 
the understanding of the passages to which they relate, and they 
appear, without unnecessarily obtruding themselves, on the 
same pages as these. The price is astonishingly moderate and 
provokes comparison with that for which separate plays may 
be obtained, and the book is one which will be treasured long 
after school days are over. 

Episodes from the Ascent of the Matterhorn. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The adventurous will revel in this abridgement, with the 
accounts given by the author of his many attempts to climb 
the great mountain and his ultimate success. 


By E. WHYMPER. 


The Laws of Verse. By J.C. ANDERSEN. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A profoundly thoughtful study, which will need to be taken 
into account by subsequent writers on Enghsh metre, that 
“ fair field full of fighting folk.” Mr. Andersen’s doctrine is 
that “ poems are natural efflorescences of thought, following 
definite laws like other ettlorescences,” and his whole book is a 
working out of this fruitful idea. 


The Taming of the Shrew. By Wm. SHAKESPEARE. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch devotes part of his Introduction to a 
statement of the critical principles to which appeal is made 
throughout the plays of this series in settling contested points of 
authenticity, date, or origin, and denounces the “ old fallacy of 
inventing an unknown collaborator to serve as a whipping-boy 
for all Shakespeare’s sins.” In discussing the sources of the 
present play he propounds five queries, merely commenting 
upon them, without himself offering a solution. 


The Bird that is Blue: A Study of Maeterlinck's Two Fairy 
Plays. By Florence G. FIDLER. (5s. Selwyn & Blount.) 

The Socrates Booklets. XVIII. Francis Beaumont. The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. Edited by M. J. SARGEAUNT. XIX. 
Alice Meynell. Selected Poems and Prose. Edited by Prof. 
A. Cock. XX. J. B. Priestley. Selected Essays. Edited bv 
G. A. SHELDON. (Paper, Is.each. Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Black.) 

The Two Talismans: A Comedy tn One Act. By G. CALDERON. 
(1s. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Words and Poetry. By G. H. W. RyLanps. (Ios. 6d. net. The 
Hogarth Press.) 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Tempest. Retold by S. Davis. (1s. each. Bell. Glasgow: 
Holmes.) 

German Ballads and Narrative Poems. Compiled and Annotated 
by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

The Problems of Hamlet. By G. F. BRapBy. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Shakespeare's King Henry IV. Part II. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

Poetry in School. By Dr. J. H. JAGGER. 
of London Press.) 


(6s. net. 


(6s. net. University 


EDUCATION 


The Schools of England: A Study in Renaissance. Edited by 
Prof. J. D. WILSON. (18s. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This book is of a kind to which a reviewer could not possibly 
do justice, unless he were allowed unlimited space. It is described 
in the title-page as a study in renaissance. In point of fact it 
consists of seventeen separate and distinct studies—one of a 
general character, three on primary education, five on secondary, 
two on training-colleges, three on universities and adult educa- 
tion, and three on education in the fighting services. The editor 
quite logically classifies preparatory schools with public elemen- 
tary schools, Borstal schools with public schools, and W.E.A. 
classes with universities. The chapters on secondary education, to 
which Mr. Cholmeley, Dr. Cyril Norwood, Dr. Dorothy Brock, 
and Mr. Salter Davies are contributors, strike us as easily the 
best. The general editor, whose introductory remarks are most 
excellent, evidently found difficulty in getting his team to 
preserve a sense of proportion. Thirty pages are devoted to 
preparatory schools with their few thousand pupils, twenty to 
the vast public elementary school system, and thirteen to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. An English reader who 
knows the lie of the land will be edified and entertained by a 
perusal of this book, but we are unable to certify that a foreign 
inquirer would get a really good idea of English education by 
reading these diversified chapters. 


The Technique of Controversy: Principles of Dynamic Logic. 
By B. B. Bocostovsky. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

People who included logic in their university studies usually, 
and pardonably, look back upon their efforts as perhaps good 
mental discipline, but as having led nowhere. The remoteness 
of formal logic from life led a distinguished thinker to say that 
he found it a very difficult subject to teach without loss of self- 
respect. This is the position boldly faced by the author of “ The 
Technique of Controversy.” The old logic, he says, is based upon 
the law that “ A is either B or non-B,” whereas it commonly 
happens in actual life that A is both B and non-B. We need a 
new logic that shall be ‘‘ dynamic,” in place of the old which is 
“ static.” The new logic will emphasize ‘ continuity as con- 
trasted with water-tight compartments; relativity and inter- 
relation as opposed to absolute, independent, and eternal 
verities ; pluralism of conceivable possibilities in place of the 


exclusive dogmatic assertion of a certain possibility as the only 
one conceivable.” Space does not permit us to enlarge upon this 
thesis. We can only say that, in comparison with the orthodox 
treatise on logic, this book makes really profitable and even 
fascinating reading. It is fresh and stimulating, and is in every 
respect worthy of a place in the important series to which it 
belongs. 

The Approach to Teaching. By H. Warp and F. Roscoe. (5s. 

net. Bell.) 

The authors of this book give fair and just warning that thev 
have not attempted to expound a theory of education, but 
simply to provide the beginner in teaching with such practical 
help as an experienced craftsman in any art can give the tyro. 
Besides chapters on discipline and on teaching in general, there 
are also chapters on the teaching of the main subjects of an 
elementary curriculum. The book reminds us of the manuals of 
method produced by masters of method in training colleges a 
generation ago, but it has the advantages of being better written, 
more stimulating, and of course more up to date. Such a book 
has its distinctive functions, and will be found useful in the first 
year of the training college course, and by the untrained teacher. 


Harvard Bulletins in Education. The Effect of the World War on 
European Education, with Special Attention to Germany. By 
F. KELLERMANN. (48. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The National Society of College Teachers of Education. Studies 
in Education. Yearbook XVI. Consisting of Papers by 
F. J. Kerry, F. P. O'BRIEN, Q. A. W. ROHRBACK, S. L. 
Pressey, H. P. HAMMonb, W. E. LESSENGER, S. A. CouRTIS, 
D. Wares, C. W. Goop. Presented at the Boston Meeting. 
Edited by W. S. Monroe. (5s. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Your Schoolboy Son and his Secondary Education. 
GIBBON. (2s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) 

Education Through Manual Activities. By ANNA M. WIECKING. 
(8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Education for Tolerance. By J. E. J. FANSHAWE. 
New York: Independent Education. 
Marshall.) 


By A. M. 


(2s. 6d. net. 
London : Simpkin, 
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Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


Volumes marked (%) are also supplied in Leather 


Atkinson, Canon J. C. 
Play Hours and Half-Holidays. 


Baker, Sir Samuel. 
Cast up by the Sea. 


Besant, Sir Walter. 
Life of Captain Cook. 


Bradley, A. G. 
Life of Wolfe. 


Buckland, Frank. 
Curiosities of Natural History. Vols. 
I-III. 
Butler, Sir W. 
General Gordon. 


Cooper, J. Fenimore. 
*The Last of the Mohicans. 
*The Deerslayer. 
*The Pathfinder. 
*The Pioneers. 
Corbett, Sir Julian. 
For God and Gold. 
Sir Francis Drake. 
Creasy, Sir E. 
*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World. 
Dickens, Charles. 
*Oliver Twist. ` 
*The Old Curiosity Shop. 
*Christmas Books. 
*Barnaby Rudge. 
Edgeworth, Maria. 
Lazy Lawrence and other Stories. 


Eliot, George. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 


Finny, Violet Geraldine. 
Revolt of the Young MacCormacks. 


Fowler, W. Warde. 


*A Year with the Birds. 
*Tales of the Birds. 
*More Tales of the Birds. 


Fraser, Edward. 
*Famous Fighters of the Fleet. 


Gilmore, Rev. John. 
Storm Warriors ; or Life-Boat Work 
on the Goodwin Sands. 
Grimm. 
Household Stories. 
Henley, W. E. 
*Lyra Heroica. A Book of Verse for 
Boys. 
Hooper, G. 
Life of Wellington. 


Hughes, T. 
*Tom Brown’s School-Days. 


Keary, A. and E. 
*Heroes of Asgard. 


Kingsley, Charles. 

*Hereward the Wake. 

*Westward Ho! 

*The Heroes. 

*The Water-Babies. 

*Madam How and Lady Why. 
At Last. 
Glaucus. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 
*Selections from Kipling. 


Laughton, Sir J. K. 
Life of Nelson. 


Marryat, Captain 

Newton Forstei. 

The Pirate and The Three Cutters. 
*Peter Simple. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
*Masterman Ready. 
*The Phantom Ship. 


Metelerkamp, Sanni. 

Outa Karel’s Stories. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. 

The Adventures of Francois. 
Molesworth, Mrs. 

*Carrots. 


*Tell me a Story. 
*The Tapestry Room. 
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*The Cuckoo Clock. 
*Grandmother Dear. 
*Herr Baby. 
*Us. 
*The Rectory Children. 
* Rosy. 
*Two Little Waifs. 
Four Winds Farm. 
The Ruby Ring. 
Mary. 
Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
The Woodpigeons and Mary. 
The Story of a Year. 
Edmée. A Tale of the French Revo- 
lution. 


Morier, James. 
*The Adventures of Hajji Baba. 


Morris, Mowbray. 7 
Tales of the Spanish Main. 


Norton, H. E. 
A Book of Courtesy. 


Oman, Sir C. W. 
Warwick the Kingmaker. 


Perry, W. C. 


*The Boy’s Iliad. 
*The Boy’s Odyssey. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 
Kenilworth. 


The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 


Sharp, Evelyn. 
Micky. 
The Children Who Ran Away. 
The Youngest Girl in the School. 
The Other Boy. 


Thackeray, W. M. 
*Henry Esmond. 


Yonge, Charlotte M. 
*Little Duke. 
*The Prince and the Page. 
The Armourer’s 'Prentices. 
*Unknown to History. 
*The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
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JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM 
A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics 
and Political Science. 12s. 6d. net. 


Law Notes.—“ This extremely able and thoughtful book may, with 
some confidence, be said to be an important addition to English 
legal literature on its analytical and speculative side . . . a volume 
which no student of English legal and social conditions can afford 
to miss.” 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 
New Volume 


A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 
HISTORICAL READER 


By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


The Classical Review. —" This stands out among many collections 
of unseens as a good and practical book.” 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
By F. G. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.P. 3s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—" This isa well-plannedvolume in which 
chapters on numerical trigonometry and on mensuration are dove- 
tailed into each other, so that either subject can be taken indepen- 
dently of the other if so desired. But all the material is valuable for 
examination purposes, and also is of educational value. There are 
numerous examples, mostly purely numerical and of a straight- 
forward type.” 


A TEXT-BOOK OF TELEGRAPHY 
l Theoretical and Practical. 
By A. E. STONE, A.R.C.Sc., Engineer, Post Office 
’ Engineering Department. 2os. net. 


Mr. Stone has endeavoured in this book to mect the requirements 
of those students who are preparing for examinations such as those 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers and the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, as well as those of the private student. 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations. 

General Geography. Paper, 1s. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. 


Book II. Continents and Countries. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; 
limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Book III. Commercial Geography, 2s. 3d. 


Book I. 


Scottish Educational Journal.—' In this series the author is to be 
congratulated on an excellent contribution to school geography 
text-books.” 


‘THE PUPIL’S ATLAS 


Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Paper, 1s. Limp 
Cloth, 18s. 3d. 


The Journal of Education —'' ‘ The Pupils’ Atlas’ is a remarkably 
good production at a very low price. With one exception, the one 
hundred and thirty-four maps are printed in black and white; all 
the features, including place names, are inserted with great clearness. 
In addition to maps of large areas showing relief, railways, &c., the 
atlas also contains many sectional maps, as well as climatic maps 
with winter and summer conditions.” 


* .* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


[June, 1928. 


MACMILLAN 


English Literature Series. New Vols. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Edited by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 1s. gd. 


A THIRD BOOK OF MODERN POETRY 
Selected and arranged by H. A. TREBLE. ıs. gd. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF MODERN LYRICS 
Selected and arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 


With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book II, 2s. 3d. 


Complete list post free on application. 


FORTY-MINUTE PLAYS 


FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By FRED. G. BARKER. 3s. 6d. 
¿Modern Readers Series. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


LITERATURE 


By ANTHONY X. SOARES, M.A., LL.B. Paper 
boards. 3s. 


New Vols. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Scenes from the Plays with Introductory Readings. 
Arranged as Continuous Readers, with Questions and 
Exercises in Composition. With Illustrations by 
J. MACFARLANE. Paper, 8d. each. Cloth-lined, rod. 


each. 
HAMLET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. THE WINTER’S 
TALE. TWELFTH NIGHT 
The Schoolmaster.—‘* The four volumes just issued are a welcome 


addition to this series of Shakespeare. They form a capital intro- 
duction to a more detailed study of the plays. The extracts are well 
selected, and the readings are calculated to stimulate the interest of 
young students of English literature.” 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Is. 6d. ° 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS 
Edited by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR STUDENTS 
Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN. Second impression 
with additional Translations. 3s. 6d. 


JUNGLE PLAYS FOR WOLF CUBS 
Arranged by S. G. GURNEY, M.B.E. Illustrated. 
Is. net. 

These plays are based upon Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
First and Second Jungle Books, and upon the Jungle 
Dances of the Wolf Cub Handbook. 


June, 1928. ] 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFoRD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior and School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. (Eversley Edition.) With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. (Junior and School 
HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 


and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
— HENRY IV. First Part. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School 


Spenser.—_THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, 
M.A. 3s. [School 

— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

Macaulay.— ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction 
and Notes. By R. F. Wincy, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 

—— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RUSSELL. ıs. gd. [Junior 

— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 

Goldsmith —THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of 
Society ; and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
Notes by J. W. Hares, M.A. Paper, 6d. [Junior 

— — THE TRAVELLER, and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. BARRETT, B.A. 2s. [Junior 

—— THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE 
TRAVELLER, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. By R.N. 
WHITEFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar. —GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Virgi.—AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Cicero. —PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by 
E. H. DonkINn, M.A. 3s. [School 
Tacitus.—AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. [School 


Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 
W. W. GoopwIn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
[Junior 


Euripides.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 
Thucydides.— BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. (School 
—— BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. FROST, 
M.A. 4s. [School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lanc, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. (School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1929. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 

Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. 

— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. 

—— ESMOND. Abridged by A. C. MACKENZIE, M.A. 

[In the Press 

Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. Edited by 
L. Binyon. With Notes by J. H. Fow_er, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare. AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction 
and Notes. 1 By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLAcKkKwoop 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. 

—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
Keats.—-POETICAL WORKS. (Containing the pre- 
scribed Poems.) Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 

(School Edition.) 2s. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By 
E. A. WELLS, M.A. 2S. 
— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Profs. 


W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Plato.—CRITO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. 
Homer.—_THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 

S. H. ButcHer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 

LanG, M.A. (Schoot Edition.) 4s. 


Caesar.—CIVIL WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By M. MonTGomREyY, M.A. 2s. 


Virgil—_AENEID. Book V. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 28. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application. 
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THE INVASION OF EUROP E BY THE BARBARIANS A Series of Lectures by the late 


J. B. BURY, D.Litt., LL.D., author of * History of the Later Roman Empire,” “ History of the Eastern Roman 


Empire,” etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


HUXLEY MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1928 


CONVERSION IN SCIENCE. By G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University 


of London. Manilla Cover. Is. net. 


FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By the late T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., and the late 


WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. In Two Volumes. 


Vol. i. 


Revised by W. D. LANG, D.Sc., British Museum of Natural History. 25s. net. 


Vol. II. Revised by C. FORSTER COOPER, University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge. 25s. net. 


PHYSICS FOR COLLEGES. 3; H. . SHELDON, Ph.D., C.V. KENT, Ph.D., C.W. MILLER, Ph.D., 


and R. F. PATON, Ph.D. 16s. net. 


The School Science Review.—'' We think that all teachers of Physics should examine this book, because it may be useful for the post-certificate 


student.” 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare. —MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


With an Appendix. 2s. (School 
—— MACBETH. By K. Deicuton. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 


—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DeicHTon. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [Junior 
Chaucer.— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. (School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
Polar, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLlaRrD, C.B., M.A. 2s. (School 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
— — THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. (School 
Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. 
2S. [School 
—— CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III and IV. Edited 
by J. H. FowLERr, M.A. Limp, Is. 6d.; boards, 
Is. gd. [School 
—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. © [School 
Goldsmith —_THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. (School 
— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by H. W. 


Boynton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. (School 
— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. ıs. gd. [School 


Stevenson.—_ TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY and AN 
INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by W. L. Cross. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. {School 

— AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E. C. 
HovuaGutTon, M.A. Is. od. [School 


ENGLISH-— cont. 
Scott. —QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Abridged Edition for 
Schools. 2s. [Junior 
— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. Li. Eno. 
(Pocket Classics.) 28. [Junior 


Tennyson.—OENONE and Other Poems (containing 
The Lotus Eaters). With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. 
Is. gd. (Junior 
Longfellow.—EVANGELINE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. (Junior 
—- EVANGELINE. By L. B. SempLe. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil— AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior 
—- GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. COLBECK, M.A. 2s. (Junior 


Horace.—ODES. Books I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 

[School 

—— ODES. Books I and II. Edited by T. E. Pace, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. each. [School 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 

[School 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 

Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Schoot 


Plato. —PHAEDO. Edited by H. WILLtAMson, M.A. 


38. [School 
— CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, 
M.A. 3s. [School 


Aeschylus. PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. [School 

—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 
Sikes, M.A., and St. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 
3s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Collected Papers of Srinivasa Ramanujan. Edited by G. H. 
Harpy, P. B. Sesu Aryar, and B. M. WILson. (30s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Ramanujan died in 1920 at the age of 33. A member of a 
Brahmin family in poor and humble circumstances, without 
influence and, until his abilities became known to those able to 
help, scarcely earning enough to keep himself alive, he achieved 
the distinction of being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
the first Indian on whom this honour was conferred. At the 
age of 16 his genius was awakened by a happy chance which 
introduced him to Carr’s ‘‘ Synopsis of Pure Mathematics,” and 
from that time onwards he dreamed his mathematical dreams, 
and began to fill note-books with his researches. In 1910 he 
came into contact with Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar, the founder of 
the Indian Mathematical Society, and in 1913 was introduced 
to Prof. Hardy who made arrangements by which he was enabled 
to come to England in 1914. Here he was admitted into Trinity 
College and found at last that opportunity for entire concen- 
tration on his work of mathematical research which his circum- 
stances had hitherto denied. Such, in brief, is the history of 
this remarkable man. In Prof. Hardy’s opinion—and there is 
none more competent to judge—Ramanujan can be compared 
only with Euler or Jacobi in his insight into algebraic formulae or 
the transformations of infinite serics. The present handsome 
volume contains, in addition to a biographical notice by Messrs. 
Sheshu Aiyar and Ramuchandra Rao and a critical estimate of 
the value of Ramanujan’s work by Prof. Hardy, everything 
which has been published under his name, either alone or in 
collaboration. In time to come India will be proud of its 
brilliant son, and will appreciate the timely help which enabled 
his genius to blossom, though for too short a time. 


Invariants of Quadratic Differential Forms. By Prof. O. VEBLEN. 
(6s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The original tract bearing this title was written by J. E. 
Wright some twenty years ago. In the intervening period the 
development of the theory of relativity has greatly changed 
the way of regarding the subject, and hence Veblen has deemed 
it desirable to write an entirely new tract, setting forth the 
points which are important for the applications, as fully as the 
space at his disposal would permit. The tract appeals equally 


to the pure mathematician and to the mathematical physicist, 
and throws fresh light on the problems which have been so 
brilliantly discussed by Ricci, Einstein, Eddington, and Weyl. 


Classified Problems in Mathematics : Being Graded and Classified 
Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra for Matriculation 
Students. By L. HERMAN. (38. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

We are amazed to find a volume published in 1928 containing 
questions such as “ Express as a fraction in its simplest form 


43 +.:0.004261796 — 0.20867 +rła. The Mathematical Asso- 
ciation has laboured in vain if this sort of thing is still to be in- 
flicted upon students. We cannot believe that any sound 
educational purpose is served by this complicated juggling with 
numbers, and no self-respecting examining body would include 
such questions in their papers. The above is by no means an 
isolated instance; there is some useful material in the book, 
but teachers may well be shy of digging in a quarry where such 
unprofitable rocks are to be found. 


Thermodynamics Applied to Engineering. By A. F. MACCONOCHIE. 
(12s. od. net. Longmans.) 

This is essentially a student’s book. It aims at presenting the 
principles of engineering thermodynamics in the simplest 
manner, and illustrates them by applications in various fields 
of modern engineering practice. The value of the book is 
considerably increased by the collection of examples, some fully 
worked and others for practice, and there are, in addition, tables 
of properties of steam, ammonia, mercury, and carbon dioxide, 
together with Mollier Charts in the tuck of cover. By an over- 
sight the meanings of some of the symbols employed such as 
@ (entropy) and J (Joule’s equivalent) are not explained. 


The Book-Keeping Student’s Guide. Edited by V. RuMMEry. 
No. 1. Questions and Answers to the Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Final Examinations of the Institute of Book- 
Keepers, December, 1927. (6d. Effingham Wilson.) 

Mathematical Analysis. Higher Course. By Prof. F. L. GRIFFIN. 
(8s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Junior Geometry. By A. E. TWEEDY. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

Pitman's Mechanical Tests in Common-Sense Arithmetic. By 
F. F. Potter. (Books V, VI, VII, 5d. each. Book Va, 6d. 
Pitman.) 


MUSIC 


The Dominant, a monthly periodical issued by The Oxford 
University Press, and edited by Edwin Evans, is now in its 
seventh number, and has evidently established itself firmly in 
the public favour. The May number contains many interesting 
articles, notably “ The Printed Page in Music,” by J. Foss, 
“ Festivalia,” by Edwin Evans, and an intriguing article, 
“ Dame Ethel’s Boat-Burning,’”’ by Sir R. R. Terry. 


The Oxford University Press is indeed moving with the 
times. ‘‘ The Musical Pilgrim,” edited by Dr. Arthur Somervell, 
is a series of booklets, containing all that is essential to a proper 
understanding and—dare we write the awful word ?—‘‘ appre- 
ciation ” of great music. 

New numbers are : 

Mozart's String Quartets. By T. F. DUNHILL. Books I and II 
(1s. 6d. net. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A Study of Mozart's Last Three Symphonies. By A. E. F. 
DICKINSON. (Is. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

“The Musical Pilgrim.” Edited by Dr. A. SoMERVELL. 
Tchaikovsky ; Orchestral Works. By E. BLow. 


Schumann’s Pianoforte Works. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Oxford University Press.) 

Readers should write for the complete list, as it is impossible 

to keep pace with the remarkable publication list of the O.U.P. 


Rudiments of Music. By Prof. C. H. Kitson. (2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

There is nothing new to be said about the rudiments of 
music, and Prof. Kitson has not tried to be clever in writing 
this book. He has certainly succeeded in being helpful, and in a 
simple manner has explained all that comes within the common 
practical experience of students, for this little book ranks as 
one of the best of its kind. 


Twenty-Five New Figure and Character Dances, with Music. 
By EvizaBeTH T. BELL. (15s. net. Harrap.) 

If the mere perusal of a book such as this can bring the scent 
of primroses and violets, the sound of laughing happy voices, 
and the exhilaration of dancing movements to one’s senses, 
what must the realization of such moments be when lived with 


the children on some summer's day, happily snatched from the 
“ weather forecast ’’ which proves to be wrong! One is indeed 
glad to know that the success of the first book by the same author 
(fifty figure and character dances) has emboldened her to further 
efforts. The careful instructions as to movements, the excellent 
choice of musical examples, and the delightful photographs of 
the children (excellently reproduced) makes this a book which 
no teacher of out-of-door dancing can afford to be without. 

The Oxford Library of Standard Songs. Edited by STEUART 

Witson. (18. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Here is a notable collection of songs, some with revised and 
some with new accompaniments. Already some thirty songs 
have made their appearance, and the editor of the series has 
made a judicious selection which should appeal to a wide public. 
To those of us who have known and loved many of these old 
tunes for years, the straightforward and musicianly harmoniza- 
tions of Mr. Gordon Jacob make an immediate appeal, and 
his accompaniments to such songs as ‘‘ The Londonderry Air,” 
" Golden Slumbers,’’ ‘‘ Pull Away Home,” and “ Widdicombe 
Fair ’’ leave little to be desired. In the two well-known songs, 
“ Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes ” and “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” Mr. Ronald Biggs, who is responsible for the arrange- 
ments, falls into the usual error of trying to avoid the obvious 
harmony, and has yet to learn the use of ‘‘ economy of material.” 
For the numbers for which the editor of the series is himself 
responsible, one can be quite sure of accurate texts, and in 
addition some excellent translations where these are necessary. 
It remains only to be said that this series of songs represents 
some of the best printing we have yet seen from the O.U.P.— 
that is for sheet music—and two-shilling songs will have some 
difficulty in competing with such a well printed and well edited 
edition. We give a few titles. The full list may be obtained 
from the O.U.P. “ Adelaide ” (Beethoven), “ Where’er you 
walk ” (Handel), ‘“‘I’ll Sail Upon the Dog Star” (Purcell), 
‘“ Where the Bee Sucks ” (Arne), ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds ” and 
“ Evening Hymn ” (Purcell). 

Operatic Translations. By H. F. V. LittLe. Vols. I and II. 
(2s. each. Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.) 
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The Way of Modernism and Other Essays. By Prof. J. F. 
BETHUNE-BAKER. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This collection of papers by one of the most scholarly of the 
modernists is well worth reading. The titles of the essays are : 
(1) “The Way of Modernism ” ; (2) “ The Use of Holy Scrip- 
ture To-day ’’; (3) “ Facts or Values”; (4) “ Evolution and 
Christian Theology”; (5) “ Evolution and Incarnation ”’ ; 
(6) “ Jesus as Human and Divine’’; (7) ‘‘ Why We Believe in 
Jesus Christ”; (8) “ The Christian Doctrine of Man ”; (9) 
** Our Traditional Formutaries.’’ It will be seen that the author 
deals with fundamental issues. He insists on the symbolical 
value of much that appears in the Gospels. Thus he says, “ There 
was a time, measured by years a very short time ago, when 
the description He gave of it [the Temptation] was generally 
believed to be a literal transcnpt of three successive incidents— 
an account of three scenes in an enacted drama... but those 
are not the facts that the story discloses to us to-day ... no 
devil came and took Him up into the holy city. . . . The real 
fact was . . . that Jesus felt the pull of one possible policy and 
definitely faced it and turned His back on it.” Perhaps the 
modernist view emerges most clearly in the last essay on our 
traditional formularies. These are frankly regarded as needing 


a radical transformation or rather transvaluation in terms 
of “ evolutionist ’’ Christianity. 
The Twelve Apostles. By R. Harris. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


In this little book of 131 pages, Dr. Rendel Harris discusses 
the problems involved in the early Christian traditions of the 
Twelve Apostles. The essay is full of curious learning, and will 
well repay careful study, if for no other reason than the full 
survey it offers of the complicated evidence. But apart from 
this the discussion is remarkably suggestive and stimulating. 


Eucharistic Origins. By R. Harris. (3s. net. Heffer.) 

Everything that Dr. Rendel Harris writes is bound to be 
interesting even if unconvincing. The present essay is no 
exception. It discusses the difficulties in the traditional accounts 
of the origin and institution of the Eucharist. The main con- 
structive suggestion is that the Greek word soma in the sentence 
ascribed to Christ “ this is my soma (body) ’’ has been mis- 
understood. It represents the term actually used by Jesus, 
but not in its Greek sense. In fact, it is the soma of the Rig 
Vedas, viz. the intoxicating drink which the author describes 
as “the elixir of immortality ’’! On these lines Christian 
origins can be interpreted in a new and original way indeed. 
We prefer to keep closer to the more obvious data of the Jewish 
environment of early Christianity. 


(1) The Book of Amos. Edited by Prof. R. M. Gwynn. (3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

2) The Book of Joshua. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) These two excellent additions to the Cambridge series of 
the Revised Version for schools will be welcome to teachers. 
In each case there is a short, but adequate, introduction followed 
by the Revised Version text furnished with notes. In the case 
“ Amos ” the introduction includes sections on the teaching, the 
growth of the book, the prophct as poet, and text, and inter- 
pretation. (2) The book of Joshua is a particularly difficult 
book to edit, owing to its complex structure. The editor bravely 
faces the difficulty involved in the picture given by the book of 
the conquest. He says the writers “ took, as it were, a short 
cut to their destination, but they destroyed the true historical 
perspective.” 


The Growth of the Kingdom : Lessons on Christian History (The 
Early Church—The Dark Ages—The Middle Ages—N odern 
Times.) By T. G. PLATTEN. (4s. 6d. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

A series of popular studies in church history originally designed 
for ‘‘ use with classes of boys and girls between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen in the writer’s own Sunday School.’’ They range not 
only over the early period, but include also the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. 


The Jews. 
stable.) 
Originally published in 1922, Mr. Belloc’s book on “The 
Jews ’’ now appears in a second and cheap edition. It is a lively 
and provocative discussion of the subject with which it deals. 
Mr. Belloc seems to speak with two voices, one giving utterance 
to such crude conceptions as that Bolshevism is mainly Jewish 
in character, and that Jews are addicted to secret societies, the 
other voice modifying these assertions. The author’s main thesis 


By H. BeLLoc. New Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Con- 


Edited by the Rev. P. J. BOYER. 


is that the Jewish problem can only be solved by segregation ; 
the Jews on their part frankly accepting a separate national 
status. Mr. Belloc is too logical. The problem cannot be solved 
in any single way. Freedom and toleration are certainly resulting 
in a large amount of absorption. Mr. Belloc exaggerates the 
possession of a national consciousness by the Jews. Chinese 
Jews are almost indistinguishable from Chinamen, and the same 
applies to Oriental Jews generally. What is there in common 
between such Jews and Europeans like Lord Swaythling ? Such 
a consciousness can perhaps be revived to some extent. Mr. 
Belloc’s method would certainly have that effect; and after all 
is not the ptoblem, so far as it at present exists, largely the result 
of the medieval segregation in the Ghettos ? 


Islam. By E. D. Ross. (6d. Benn.) 

Sir E. Denison Ross manages to cover a very large amount of 
ground in this valuable little book, from the beginnings down to 
the Ottoman Turks and Afghanistan. It is a fine addition to the 
series by a master of the subject. 


Do You Know Your Bible ?: A Bible Question Book. By G. A. 
BIRMINGHAM. (3S. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

This charming and useful volume ought to receive a warm 
and wide welcome. It consists of a series of questions, arranged 
in papers, suitably graded, and based on the A.V. Answers to 
the questions with full references are given at the end of the 
book. The work is exceedingly well done. 


Concerning the Bible: A Brief Sketch of its Origin, Growth and 
Contents. By C. A. SKINNER. (38. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 
This volume will be found exceedingly useful by many teachers 
and students. It provides in popular form an answer to the 
question * How did we get our Bible ?’’ The formation of the 
text of the New Testament as well as of the Old is traced, infor- 
mation being given regarding the MSS. and the versions. The 
whole is linked up with Jewish history ; and finally the develop- 
ment of the English versions is traced. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


Studies in Hebrew History. By JUDITH F. SMITH. (4s. Sands.) 

A series of studies paraphrasing and retelling the Bible story 
by a devout Roman Catholic. They are very uncritical in 
character. 


Religious Education. By T. G. Soares. (12s. 6d. net. University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 
This able volume by an eminent American educationist is 
intended to provide a text-book of religious education. The 
subject is thoroughly well surveyed in a series of fifteen chapters, 
which deal with such themes as: ‘ The Individual in the 
Group,” ‘‘ Education through Socialized Groups,” “ Education 
Through Moral Crises,” ‘' Worship as an Organizing Experience.” 


Child Psychology and Religious Education : A Book for Parents 
and Teachers. By DoRoTHY F. WILSON. (48. net. 2s. od. 
net paper cover. Student Christian Movement.) 

This admirable little book deals with a very difficult theme 
in a highly suggestive, stimulating, and interesting way. Such 
themes are discussed as “Suggestion and Imitation ’’; ‘* The 
Use of the Imagination,” “ Training in Morality,” ‘‘ Training 
in Worship,” and “ Religion and Children’s Life-Experiences.”’ 
The book will be read with pleasure and profit by the parents 
and teachers who use it. It is highly commended by Canon 
Strecter. 


A Manual of Christian Beliefs. By Prof. E. Lewis. 
burgh: Clark.) 

Prof. Lewis has produced a short popular manual which serves 
a most valuable purpose. In a series of short chapters it survevs 
the main elements of Christian beliefs and re-states these in a 
manner calculated to interest the modern mind. The book is 
popular in the best sense of the word and deserves a wide 
circulation. 


Saint Giles. By F. BRITTAIN. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


The Teaching Church: A Handbook of Adult Religious Education. 
By the BisHop OF MANCHESTER and Others. Edited by 
A. L. WoopDarRD. Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

Humanist Sermons. Edited by C. W. REESE. Sermons by J. H. 
Houmes, C. H. LYTTLE, C. W. REESE, E. S. Hoparn, E. B. 
Backus, A. W. SLATEN, J. H. DIETRICH, E. F. Cook, 
-E. M. CosGRave, L. M. BIRKHEAD, E. CALDECOTT, S. S. 
Rosins, F. M. Eviot, J. H. Harr, F. S. C. Wicks, F. C. 
Doan, A. L. WEATHERLY, and A. E. Haypon. (12s. 6d. 
net. Open Court Co.) 


(5s. Edin- 
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A Debate on the Theory of Relativity. Favouring the Theory. 
Prof. R. D. CARMICHAEL and Prof. H. T. Davis. Opposing 
the Theory. Prof. W. D. MacMILLan and Prof. M. E. 
HuFForD. (10s. net. Open Court Publishing Co.) 

An account of a debate on relativity between four American 
professors, two favouring the theory and two opposing it. The 
discussion of the conclusiveness of the experimental evidence is 
particularly interesting. Needless to say, no finality is reached, 
but the book is, perhaps, all the more attractive on this account. 


A Naturalist in the Great Lakes Region. By E. R. DOWNING. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Longmans.) 

Those responsible for nature study and natural history clubs 
in schools might well take this book as a model for the compila- 
tion of a guide to the natural history of their school district. 
The physical features and geology of the region, excellently 
illustrated, occupy about the first quarter of the book, the 
remainder being devoted to the fauna and flora. 


Our Living World: A Source Book of Biological Nature Study. 
By E. R. Downinc. Fifth Impression. (ros. 6d. net. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Longmans.) 

This is a useful field and laboratory guide for teachers and 
students of nature study in the Chicago neighbourhood; but 
not of much service on this side of the Atlantic. 


Matriculation Botany: A New School Course. By Mary A. 
JOHNSTONE. (4s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
We heartily commend this book to teachers. The author 


has hit on a method that renders her work alive and full of 
interest from first to last. The opening chapters are so elementary 
that they are suitable to absolute beginners; later, by easy 
stages, a standard well up to that of Matriculation is reached. 
The gross structure of a few selected plants is studied in detail, 
and—a noteworthy feature—their ecology is treated at once as 
an integral part of the work. The problems, both morphological 
and physiological, that arise from such study are indicated and, 
where possible, investigated ; and much collateral information 
regarding other species is appropriately introduced. We know 
no better school botany. 


(1) Nature's Nurseries. (2) O'er Moor and Fen. By R. C. SMITH. 
(1s. 3d. each. Cassell.) 

These are capital booklets for young folk. They not only open 
the eyes, but are also calculated to set the reader thinking, and 
to lead on to deeper study. (1) is concerned with fish, frogs, 
insects, birds, and mammals—British species being prominent, 
while (2) is an interesting account of members of the fauna and 
flora of these regions, and of their habits and structural adapta- 
tions. 

A Glossary of Botanic Terms, with theiy Derivation and Accent. 
By Dr. B. D. Jacxson. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (15s. net. Duckworth.) 

The additions to the third edition (1916) of this glossary, 
rendered advisable chiefly by genetics and ecology, are printed 
in an appendix occupying fifty-six pages. Teachers unfamiliar 
with this work may be glad to know that in it are given not 
only the definitions and authors, but also derivations and correct 
pronunciations of all botanical terms. 
The Alchemy of Light and Colour. 

(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The author maintains that the relation of consciousness to the 
nervous system is simply the relation of fields of energy to 
matter. The book is brightly written, and if some of the argu- 
ments are provocative, they at least stimulate reflection. 
Secrets of the Earth. By S. Craic. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A delightful elementary exposition of simple geology, clearly 
and interestingly written and well illustrated. The importance 
of field-work is emphasized, and the author shows the intimate 
connexion between geology and biology, botany and natural 
history. As a class reader the book should have a wide sale, 
and teachers themselves will find in it much of value. 
Essentials of Scientific Method. By Prof. A. Wo LF. 

Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (5s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 

The fact that a second edition of Prof. Wolf’s “ Essentials of 
Scientific Method ” has been called for so soon is a sufficient 
testimony to its excellence. Older pupils in schools, and under- 
graduates at the universities, would receive enormous benefit 
if they were made to work through the book systematically. 
We have pleasure in recommending it as warmly as we can. 
In the present edition the text has been revised and some 
additions have been made. 


By Prof. O. L. REISER. 


Second 
Allen & 


Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
It is not surprising that a new edition of this chatty, open-air 
book has been published. It is full of interesting first-hand 
observations on the ways of mice of all sorts, rats, bats, shrews, 
hedgehogs, moles, a few birds and reptiles, frogs and toads, and 
should appeal to a wide circle of readers. The illustrations are 
first-rate photographs. 


Elementary Scienze. Part I. By F. Bray. (1s. 2d. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 4d. Arnold.) 

This book is designed as a scheme for use in elementary 
schools, and appears to be very well adapted for the purpose. 
Mr. Bray’s position as Senior Technical Officer under the Leeds 
Education Authority has afforded him excellent opportunity of 
gauging the needs of elementary schools, and his book should 
be welcomed. 


The Romance of Reality: The Beauties and Mysteries of Modern 
Science. By Dr. B. L. CLARKE. (103. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

The aim of the author is to convey to the reader the view that 
‘‘the method, the attitude, the spirit, and even the subject 
matter of science are characterized above all by beauty and 
symmetry, and that the picture which science has evolved of 
the nature of the universe should rank, by virtue of its grandeur 
and its delicacy of execution, with the greatest masterpieces of 
those arts which scorn it.’’ With this end in view, Dr. Clarke 
roams interestingly over a very wide field. He talks to the man 
in the street of the garden dreamer and his queries as to origins 
and ends, of the building stones of the universe (the elements) 
and their ultimate electronic constitution, of energy in its various 
manifestations, of X-rays and quanta, of wireless, of cosmic 
evolution, of the evolution of life, and of relativity. The treat- 
ment is necessarily and admittedly superficial, but it is always 
suggestive and interesting. The style is free and easy, and the 
book is well illustrated. It can certainly be recommended for 
library and prize purposes. 


White's“ Selborne ” for Boys and Girls, Edited by M. WOODWARD. 
(2s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

Few young people can read White’s “ Selborne ” with appre- 
ciation, still less with enjoyment. We therefore heartily 
welcome this edition, for Mr. Woodward manages so to present 
the book as to sow in young minds a seed that in later life will 
probably develop into a love of it as first published. The original 
text is followed closely ; but passages that would not appeal to 
young readers are omitted, as also are most of those which are 
now known to be faulty. Each of White’s letters is preceded by 
a page or two of notes explaining difficulties, and giving additional 
information on the matters alluded to in White’s text. Thus 
edited, the book becomes a fairly comprehensive Natural History 
appropriate to any country place in England. 


The Story of the Hive: a Bee-Lover’s Book. By C. WILLIAMS. 
(6s. net. Black.) 

Though making no claim to be a guide to bee-keeping, this 
book contains much helpful information to the amateur apiarist. 
The author’s object is, however, to tell a story that will interest 
the general reader. In this he is eminently successful, for the 
reader who is bored by the crisp, and often witty, writing of 
this enthusiast must indeed be a dull dog. 


By FRANCES PITT. 


Test Examinations in Physics. By A. W. ANSCOMBE. (193. 3d. 
Methuen.) 

Black’s Elementary Science Note-Books. Book II. Experiments 
to Illustrate Elementary Principles of Everyday Physics and 
Heat. By E. E. MELLY. Book IV. A Course of Experiments 
on the Chemistry of some Common Substances. By C. H. 
DoBINSON. (18. 6d. each. Black.) 

Culture : The Diffusion Controversy. By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
Prof. B. Mavinowsk!, Dr. H. J. SpinpDEN, and Dr. A. 
GOLDENWEISER. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A Short History of Medicine, Introducing Medical Principles to 
Students and Non-Medical Readers. By Dr. C. SINGER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Plant Ecology : The Distribution of Vegetation in the British Isles, 
Arranged on a Geological Basis. By Mary A. JOHNSTONE. 
(5s. Dent.) 

The Origins of Agriculture. By H. PEAKE. Nutrition and Dietetics: 
Our Food and the Uses We Make of It. By Prof. E. P. 
CATHCART. (6d. each. Benn.) 

A First Course in Experimental Science for Technical Students. 
By R. W. HutcuHinson. (48s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Race and Civilization. By Dr. F. Hertz. Translated by A. S. 
Levetus and W. Entz. (18s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A very readable translation of Hertz’s book. The author 
emphasizes the importance of environment as against heredity 
in the production of mental traits, but he does not definitely 
assert the absolute mental equality of all races. He attacks 
Houston Chamberlain’s theory of the great racial superiority of 
the Nordic, and sees in the Pan-German acceptance of the 
theory one of the causes of the War; indeed he seriously warns 
the reader that racial questions have become the greatest of all 
dangers to the peace and the civilization of the world. Three 
chapters are devoted to a comparison of the Arvan and Semitic 
races, both of which, the author claims, have much that is 
disreputable in their past. 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Summaries of Theses Accepted in, Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1925. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

Eastern Art and Literature, with Special Reference to China, India, 
Arabia, and Persia. By Sir E. Denison Ross. (6d. Benn.) 

If I Lived in Japan. By GWENDOLINE R. Barclay. (15. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 

Talks on Friends in Japan: A Book for Leaders of Misstonary 
Classes of Boys and Girls from 9 to 13 Years Old. By BERYL 
Brown. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Women's Work in Modern England. By VERA BRITTAIN. (6s. 
Noel Douglas.) 


Touch Typewriting for Teachers. By M. Crooks. (7s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Cain, or The Future of Crime. By G. Gopwin. (2s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Recreational Games. By Capt. E. N. HEBBERT. (38. net. 


G. Philip & Son.) 
Essentials of Scientific Method. By Prof. A. WoLF. Second edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (5s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Household Carpentry. By L. M. RoEHL. (6s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1926. (70s. Library Asso- 
ciation.) 

Here We Go Round : The Story of the Dance. By EVELYN SHARP. 
(2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

The Boys’ Book of Cricket. By F. A. H. HENLEY. (38. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 


L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding-Houses, 
A pariments, 1928. (18s. London Teachers’ Association.) 

A Short Bibliography of Local History. (Historical Association 
Leaflet, No. 72). By Dr. A. H. THompson. (1s. Bell.) 

The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, 1928-9. Com- 
piled under the Auspices of the British Institute of Adult 


Education. Edited by Dr. A. B. YEAXLEEF. Second 
Biennial Edition. (Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Deane.) 


The National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1927. 

Hand-List of Catalogues and Works of Reference Relating to 
Carto-Bibliography and Kindred Subjects for Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1720-1927. By Sir H. G. FoRDHAM. (2s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlet No. 59. Report on 
Adult Education in Yorkshire for the Period ending on the 
31st July, 1927. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Imperial Agricultural Research Conference, 1927. 
Summary of Proceedings. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

A Problem of Empire Suffering : Being the Annual Report for 
1927 of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 

University of London, University College. Report of the Univer- 
sity College Committee (February, 1927-February, 1928), 
with Financial Statements (for the Session 1926-27), and 
Other Documents for Presentation to the Senate. 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions held at the University College, London, January, 1928. 
4s. 6d.) 

The eal League for Health, Maternity, and Child Welfare. 
Annual Report for 1927. 

The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 
1927-28. 

New Ventures in Broadcasting : 
(1s. B.B.C.) 


Report and 


Year Book, 
a Study in Adult Education. 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1928, Published 
for the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. (78. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

Seventh Quinquennial Report on Public Instruction in Burma for 
the Years 1922-23 to 1926-27. (Ks. 1.12 or 2s. 7d. Rangoon: 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery.) 

The Public Schools Year Book: Being a List of the Public 
Secondary Schools Represented on the Headmasters’ Conference. 


1928. Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, and 
W. A. B. Evans. (10s. 6d. net. Deane: The Year Book 
Press.) 


Juvenile Organizations Committee. Notes on Work and Progress 
of Local Committees. No. 7. 1927. (Board of Education.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales, 
1928. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
Holiday Courses in Europe, 1928. (1s. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

How to Appreciate Architecture : A Talk Broadcasted from Savoy 
Hill, London, on the 16th February, 1928. By Sir BANISTER 
FLETCHER. (1s. net. Batsford.) 

Report of the National Baby Week Council, 1927.. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of 
Intercourse and Education. Annual Report of the Directoy 
for the Year 1927. 

Education, India. Pamphlet No. 25. Experiments in Primary 
Education in the Orissa Feudatory States. (As. 4, or 6d. 
Calcutta: Government of India.) 

The Estimated Cost of the Hadow Committee's Proposals to Raise 
the School-Leaving Age to 15. Adolescent Education—the 
Next Step. Prepared by the Bureau of Public Education. 
(2d. each. Workers’ Educational Association.) 

The English in India: An Appeal to Educationalists. 
Rev. O. Younghusband. (6d.) 

Board of Education. Maintenance Allowances for Higher Educa- 
tion Awarded by Local Education Authorities: Return 
Showing for the Area of each Local Education Authority in 
England and Wales the Expenditure Incurred and the Average 
Number of Maintenance Allowances Awarded under Grant 
Regulations No. 14 (1924) and Amending Regulations No. 1 
(1925) in the Financial Year 1926-27. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets No. 55. Report 
on Music, Arts and Crafts, and Drama in Training Colleges. 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Ninth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts, 1927-8. (3d.) 

The World Association for Adult Education. Bulletin XXXVI. 
Adult Education in the United States of America, Adult 
Education in France, etc. (1s.) 

London County Council. The Horniman Museum and Library, 
Forest Hill. A Handbook to the Cases Illustrating the Evolu- 
tion of Animals. (6d. King.) 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Fourteenth Annual Report 
(for the Year Ending December 31, 1927). Submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Trustees on Friday, March 9, 
1928. 

What to Read on Psychology. By Prof. W. McDoOuGALL. What to 
Read on Citizenship. By H. A. L. FISHER. What to Read on 
English Economic History. By D. G. H. Core. What to 
Read on Evolution. By Prof. J. A. THomson. (2d. each. 
Leeds Public Libraries.) 

Compte Rendu du ier Congrès du Rhythme tenu a Genève du 16 au 
18 Aoút, 1926. Edité par A. PFRIMMER. (Geneva: L’In- 
stitut Jaques-Dalcroze.) 

A Report on American Museum Work. By Dr. E. E. Lowe. A 
Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles (Other 
than the National Museums). By Sir H. Miers. (Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees.) 

The English Association. Pamphlet No. 60); Presidential Address 
Given by the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
LL.D., at the Annual Dinner, October 28, 1927. (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Board of Education. Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent 
for Instruction in Modern Languages and Other Subjects, 
1928. (Od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Government of Palestine. Department of Education. 
Report for the Scholastic Year 1926-1927. 

Education of Children Over Eleven : 
for Development and Improvement. 
gress and Labour Party.) 


(Continued on page 476) 
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CAREERS and QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the above title a series of important Articles will appear each month during 
1928 in ‘‘ The Journal of Education and School World ” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., M.A., formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, 


Islington. 
EDUCATION : 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sir CHARLES 
May, 1928. 


WAKEFIELD, Bart. 


AGRICULTURE: at home and abroad, by Mr. C. G. T. Morison, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, University of Oxford. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, by Rev. W. R. MatTHEws, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological Department 
and Professor of Philosophy of Religion, at King’s College, London. 
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VII—THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


By Rev. W. R. MaTTHEws, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological 
Department and Professor of Philosophy of Religion, at 
King’s College, London. 


HAVE been asked to write on this subject and I have 
accepted with pleasure the opportunity of ventilating 
some ideas which I hold; but it is only honest to begin 
by admitting that I am not competent to deal adequatel 
with all its aspects. Inevitably one speaks of that with 
which one is familiar, and this must be my excuse for 
dwelling at disproportionate length on the career of a 
clergyman in the Church of England and passing over other 
communions and other opportunities of social service with 
far less attention than they deserve. I hope that some 
more competent writer may be enlisted to deal with those 
aspects of the subject which are beyond my range. 

.The Church may claim to be the one profession which is 
not overcrowded. It is common knowledge that there is 
a serious deficiency of candidates for ordination. Various 
reasons are assigned for it, but no one questions that it 
exists. The precise degree of deficiency is not easy to 
determine, because the method of calculation may vary. 
Thus we might reckon the number of clergy needed to 
deal with the population, on the assumption that the 
Church should minister to all’ the inhabitants of the 
country ; or we might take as our basis the church-going 
population only, on the assumption that the Church is 
called to minister to its adherents. Obviously, on the first 
basis the shortage is far greater than when calculated on the 
second. But judged by any standard, there is a serious 
deficiency, and it seems to be established that the recruit- 
ment of clergy is scarcely sufficient to make up the wastage 
by death and is therefore very far from making up the 
loss which was caused by the War. The Bishop of London, 
speaking recently at the Diocesan Conference, stated that, 
in the ordination which had just been held, he had ordained 


eighteen priests, whereas the normal number before the 
War would have been fifty. London is, for many reasons, 
among the most attractive dioceses, and is probably less 
affected than most others. The need for more clergy is 
much more pronounced in the northern dioceses where 
many large working-class parishes, which formerly had two 
or three curates, are served by one priest. Any one who, like 
myself, is concerned in training candidates for ordination is 
constantly reminded of the situation by letters from harassed 
vicars who are seeking in vain for help in their parishes. 

It must not be supposed that the deficiency of candidates 
for ordination is confined to the Anglican communion. In 
fact, many other denominations are worse off. The Presby- 
terian Established Church in Scotland has great difficulty 
in filling the vacancies in rural parishes, and recent state- 
ments concerning the Free Church reveal the fact that the 
position is even more acute in that communion. The same 
story could be told of most of the Nonconformist bodies 
in England. Probably the Wesleyans, with their excellent 
system of recruitment and training adapted to men drawn 
from all classes, have suffered least. When we add to these 
facts the consideration that many parts of the Empire 
and of the mission field need a greatly increased supply of 
clergy from the mother country, we begin to have some 
comprehension of the situation. 

Like all social phenomena this shrinking of the inflow of 
men into the ministry of religion has several causes. The 
economic cause is not negligible. The change in values 
which has been one of the results of the war has permanently 
impoverished the class from which in the past the majority 
of English clergy has been drawn. Many vicarages and 
rectories, from which sons would have gone naturally to a 
university and then to ordination, are unable to bear the 
strain of a prolonged period of training, and the boys are 
compelled to earn immediately school days are over. 

The same remark applies to many middle-class families. 
It would be foolish to overlook the economic factor, and it 
is certainly true that there is a considerable number of 
candidates who would be, with adequate training, excellent 
clergymen if they could be provided with adequate financial 
help by the Church. In this respect the Nonconformist 
Churches have met the needs of the situation better than 
the Church of England, for of many of them it is true that 
no suitable candidate is refused on the ground of lack of 
means to pay for his education. 

Probably a more serious cause is the present state of 
the national mind on the subject of religion. We are often 
told that this age is one of transition. This is not a very 
illuminating remark, since every age is a transition to the 
next, but it is undoubtedly true that there is a widespread 
uncertainty about the meaning and value of religion, and 
this has its repercussion in the minds of the schoolboy and 
schoolgirl in the higher forms. Many youths who desire to 
give their lives to service, rather than individual advance- 
ment, feel unable to commit themselves to the teaching of 
the Church as they understand it. One interesting result 
of this modern critical attitude in the young is that the 
proportion of men who realize that they have a vocation 
to the Ministry at a mature age is higher than it used to 
be. Experience of the world, as it may be had in business 
or other ‘‘ secular’’ occupation, is no bad preparation for the 
life of a clergyman, though I would not go so far as those 
who maintain that it should be made a part of the training 
of all clergy. 

There is nevertheless scope for the schoolmaster who has 
the interest of the Church at heart to do far more than is 
usually done in arousing a sense of vocation. I have little 
sympathy with the kind of missioner who makes emotional 
appeals to young people. A decision to make the Christian 
ministry one’s lifework should be made soberly and calmly. 
But many boys would, I am convinced, be helped to find 
their true function in the world if the ministry were sug- 
gested to them by their schoolmaster as among the 
possibilities. The gospel of getting on is not really very 
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attractive to many boys. The impulse towards service is 
quite a common trait in boy nature—more common perhaps 
than in adults—and the ministry remains one of the 
obvious careers for those who seek to give rather than to get. 
Many boys are, I believe, deterred unnecessarily because 
they have the idea that the creed of the Church is a closed 
system, and that if they enter its service they will be 
siutting their minds up in a box. The intelligent teaching 
of Scripture in schools would do much to remove this mis- 
conception. We have a right to complain of schools that 
too often they have not attempted to make the Scripture 
lesson a genuine means of education, and have done a good 
deal to impress upon youthful minds the conviction that 
religion and the Church are dull and negligible things. 
Happily there are improvements, particularly in girls’ 
schools, and it is not uncommon to find Scripture taught 
by men and women who really know what they are talking 
about; but there is still much need for reform. 

What kind of boy is needed for the Christian ministry, 
and how should he be trained ? It is impossible to lay down 
general rules, and almost any kind of human material may 
find work in the Church’s enterprise provided that the 
spirit of dedication and devotion is there. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the youth whois peculiarly “ pious ”’ 
in the technical sense is necessarily the most likely candidate 
for ordination. The Church needs above all the type of boy 
who has some power of leading others, and has gained the 
respect of the school. It is probably true that the Christian 
virtues can best be based upon the “ pagan ” virtues, and 
I suppose that most schools, though they may fall short 
in the former, are fairly good training grounds for the latter. 


The normal way of preparing for the ministry is still 
through the universities. The ideal at which many 
authorities aim is that the training should consist of an 
arts degree followed by a special study of theology, which 
would make for most men a five years’ course. I am not 
sure that this is really the best ideal for most cases. In 
my opinion the proper way of educating any one is along 
the line of his interests, and it may be assumed that a man 
who seeks ordination is primarily interested in religion. 
Theology is sometimes thought to be a subject which 
closes the mind. So it may be, if it is conceived as the 
“ getting up ” of the ‘‘ Catholic faith ” or the ‘‘ Evangelical 
religion ” from small text-books ; but theology taught in 
the freedom of a university atmosphere by men who are 
really grappling with its problems may be the finest 
medium of education in the world. What other subject 
Opens out so wide a view of humanity and its fortunes and 
its thoughts? In the past Oxford and Cambridge have 
been the chief academic reservoirs from which clergy have 
been drawn. They still remain the most important, but 
the newer universities are taking an increasing part in the 
education of theologians, and in London, Manchester, and 
Durham there are vigorous theological faculties. It is to be 
hoped that other universities will soon come into the posses- 
sion of all their faculties, if the phrase may be allowed. 

The expense of a long training is doubtless a deterrent 
to many parents. As I have already said, many Non- 
conformist Churches bear the cost of the education of 
accepted candidates. This is not true of the Church of 
England, but several agencies exist for helping suitable 
men. The schoolmaster who is asked for advice should 
refer the case to the Bishop of the diocese, or, if the boy 
does not want to commit himself in any way at so early a 
stage, tothe Dean or other official of the most likely college 
or university. I may perhaps be allowed to say that I 
am always glad to see and advise any boy or parent, and 
I am sure the same could be said of those who hold similar 
positions in other universities. 

The boy who intends to be ordained should be urged, if 
possible, to pass the matriculation before leaving school, 
and he should normally have some knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. Some discussion is now going on concerning the 
requirement of Latin, and it is proposed in some cases to 
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dispense with this language. I confess that I hope this will not 
become a wide concession to *‘ modern ” education. It would 
be deplorable if we had a body of clergy who were unable 
to translate the epitaphs on the walls of their parish churches. 

What kind of career is open to candidates for ordination ? 
In the Church of England at least there are drawbacks to 
the career of a parson which we may as well frankly confess. 
The pay is small for all but a very few, and it will probably 
be some years before a young man can prudently marry. 
In my opinion, a more serious defect is the haphazard way 
in which promotion is often managed. There is no certainty 
that faithful work will be rewarded by a more important 
sphere, and I am afraid that one who enters the service of 
the Church of England must be prepared to suffer from the 
defects of the system of patronage. It can at least be said 
that improvement has taken place in this respect, though 
some even of the bishops appear to make appointments on 
no intelligible principle. The scandal of former years, 
that men of excellent character and ability should often 
spend their whole ministry in the status of assistant curates, 
has largely disappeared, chiefly owing to the shortage of 
clergy, and a man may now be reasonably sure of becoming 
an incumbent within a few years in most dioceses. I fear 
that the popular conception of the work of a vicar or curate 
is that of a man whose time is taken up by unimportant 
details. There is a measure of truth in this idea, and some 
parishes are so organized that the clergy have little oppor- 
tunity to raise their heads above the flood of routine duties ; 
but there is no need for this. and there are very few populous 
places in England where the work of the minister of religion 
may not be a constant adventure enriched by contact with 
the most various types of humanity. This spirit of adven- 
ture and joy in the rich variety of the human scene are 
qualities which go to make the really effective and happy 
parish priest. To-day there are many young clerics who spend 
the first years of their ministry abroad and give a certain 
definite period to the work of the Church in the Dominions. 
This is a custom which is well worthy of extension. 

To sum up: the career of a clergyman may be one of 
modest means and have disadvantages which are partly 
due to the inheritance of a system which is not well adapted 
to modern conditions. To the man who has no vocation, 
the life will be irksome and unhappy; but one who has 
a real call to the work will find in it a sphere where the 
opportunities of service and the intcrests of life are almost 
unbounded. I ought to add some figures concerning the 
prospective remuncration in this career. On ordination a 
curate may now expect to get {200-/250, and there is 
usually a small increase when he reaches priest’s orders. 
Curates in charge are generally paid more than this. The 
value of livings, as is well known, varies greatly, and it is 
not possible to give any average wage for a vicar or rector. 
The livings in public patronage which have a population of 
1,000 and upwards are now in most dioceses not much 
below £400. A contributory pension scheme which ensures 
old clerics an income of {200 when they reach the age of 
70 is now in operation. 

I have said nothing so far about opportunities for young 
women. Wecannot plunge here into the controversy about 
eligibility of women for ordination. The actual fact is that 
in the Church of England women are not admissible to the 
priesthood. Deaconesses, however, are recognized as an 
order of ministry in the Church, and are admitted to the 
order by the laying on of hands by the bishop. There are 


now in existence training houses for deaconesses who often 


receive a theological education in a university. So far there 
have been, I think, few recruits to the ranks of deaconesses 
direct from the schools, but the possibility of this kind of 
work should be more widely known. The scope and value 
of the work of trained women tends rapidly to increase. 
Many Nonconformist denominations have no theoretical 
objection to the ordination of women on the same terms as 
men, but, in practice, there seems to be little opening for 
women in this direction. The demand, however, for 
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| deaconesses and trained women in religious work exceeds 


the supply. The Bishop of Kingston, writing in the 


` Guardian on June 1 this year, as Warden of the Rochester 


and Southwark Deaconess House, states that in one week 
six applications for trained women for the most diverse 


. posts had been received not one of which could be met. 


. service for laymen and laywomen. 


I have no space to touch upon the wide field of social 
The subject would 


i demand an article to itself; but it must be said that there 
` are many careers open to men and women of an adventurous 
. spirit and unselfish ideals. The various organizations which 


deal with waifs and strays and the settlement of young 


i men in the Dominions, have posts which call for intelligence 


`~ and tact. 


The aftercare work of the County Councils 


and welfare work in industrial districts offer spheres 


for women’s labour which are well worth considering. 

I would direct attention particularly, however, to the 
work of probation officers attached to the police courts. 
These officers need to have wide human sympathies and 
knowledge of the world. They are partly under the Police 
Court Mission and partly under the Government. Not 
every man is suitable for the work, but for those who 
have the personal qualifications it offers a peculiarly diffi- 
cult and interesting career. I may, perhaps, quote some 
words spoken to me by a well-known London police court 
magistrate: ‘‘ A man who does not mind living on a small 
salary, if he can be sure of doing some good with his life, 
could not do better than become a probation officer. He 
could be certain that almost every day he would make some 
positive contribution to the common good.” 


The Teaching of English 


By J. H. ARNOLD, M.A., St. 


O argue that a given practice is unsound and that 
another practice ought to be substituted is a straight- 


- forward matter. To accept certain aims, and methods, as in 
~ general sound, but to try to show that results are not so 
- good as they should be, because what ought to be empha- 
> sized receives too little attention, is not so easy. Modern 
- methods of teaching English language and literature are 


- expression, both written and oral, and of literature, it is 
. possible that we sometimes do the things we ought not to 
- have done, and leave undone the things we ought to have 


aa 
k 


e placed, it does not follow in the least that there is no health 
-in our teaching. But that not method and aim but stress 
- may be wrong, I firmly believe. 


ax eS ROM, 


- Much attention. When they leave our schools they take 
-- with them a sound taste for what is best in literature. 
. They can look after themselves. 
-~ ought to be our chief concern. 


rae 


. course in State-aided secondary schools ought to be able 
-to write clear, unambiguous, correct English. There will 
always be a few exceptions; but if all but these very few 
_. Cannot so write, then their schools have failed in their duty, 
_ and should accept responsibility for that failure. Whatever 
. else our pupils can, or cannot, do, this is the essential: to 
i be able to write,ahd if possible speak, correctly. Expression 
dis the container for knowledge. Its paramount importance 
© ought to be axiomatic. 


one or more of certain factors may be the reason. Lack of 
close co-ordination between teachers of English and the rest 
` of the staff is the first. It is the business of the teachers of 
English to see to it that their pupils are trained step by 
- Step to write correctly. They have to explain how. It is 
`- not the business of the rest of the staff to do this, but it is 
- Most emphatically their business to refuse to accept written 
=- work not up to the standard that the writer has reached. 
If they fail to do this, then, however effective may be the 
- work of the teachers of English, that work is to a very 
- large extent wasted. The goodwill of the rest of the staff 
- once obtained, the rest is a matter of organization. That 
- organization involves much attention to tedious detail, and 
“much give and take. 
~ that every teacher of English shall be responsible for the 
- expression of each of his or her pupils; badly written English 


Us 


to-day on the right lines. Nevertheless, in the teaching of 


done. If I suggest that emphasis is sometimes wrongly 


In every secondary school there are a certain number of 
pupils, often a very small minority, who find little difficulty 
in writing correct, even excellent, English, and who take to 
the English classics like ducks to water. At first school 
examinations they score credits and distinctions. To teach 
them is such a pleasure that one is tempted to pay them too 


It is the majority who 


The youngsters who have completed a four or five year 


If in any given school expression is not what it should be, 
Put crudely, the basis seems to be 


—usually due to a refusal on the part of the pupil to take 


Dunstan's College, Catford 


trouble—should, after marking by the science or history 
teacher, say, be handed to the teacher of English. It is 
his or her business to deal with the culprit. 

Many readers will say at once, ‘‘ This cannot be done.” 
It can and should. Tradition is far stronger than rules and 
regulations It ought to be possible in twelve months to 
establish a tradition that bad English is worse than gross 
blunders in other subjects; in a word, will not be tolerated. 
There would, of course, be degrees of ‘‘ badness ’’ correspond- 
ing to the form and the individual. But, once established, 
that year’s hard, trying work would not need to be repeated. 

Much is written of the need to encourage a child to follow 
its own bent, and to teach it through appeal to its own 
interest. Persuasion rather than compulsion is a principle 
the soundness of which no one denies. But many of us are 
apt to put fluency and matter first, accuracy of expression 
second. The stress here is wrong. If a man knew that a 
bucket had a hole in it he would mend that hole before he 
filled the bucket with water. Yet every teacher knows the 
common mistakes in composition which occur with such 
painful regularity : full stops omitted or wrongly inserted, 
change of tense, mixtures of direct and indirect speech, 
colloquialisms, too frequent use of the “lazy” word 
“and,” and the like. Yet we mark and explain these— 
and meet them again within a week. We but tinker with 
the holes in our buckets. . Attention should be so concen- 
trated upon each of these in turn, and the enormity of a 
r2petition so driven home, that they should be practically 
cured by the time a youngster enters a fourth form. By 
that time such a mistake should be looked upon almost as 
a crime. But, for this, persuasion and appeal are often 
almost useless; the remedy is stern, relentless compulsion, 
resulting in a habit of accuracy followed finally by pride 
in the power to write one’s own mother tongue. 

Undoubtedly, the study of pure grammar is a fine mental 
training. Few of us, however, have more than five periods 
per week, many of us only four, for the teaching both of 
language and of literature. The compromise for some of us 
is grammar of function. We begin with simple working 
definitions of the parts of speech, explaining to our classes 
that they are our axioms. We then proceed to teach the 
breaking down first of simple, then of compound, then of 
complex, and finally of compound complex sentences into 
their component parts—always by function, always as aids 
to accurate composition. The chief facts of pure grammar 
are taught, but always incidentally. The stress is always 
on analysis and construction, i.e. composition. We lay all 
possible emphasis on the ordmary aids to composition : 
condensation and expansion, order of words and phrases, 
punctuation based always on function, criticism and cor- 
rection of sentences, direct and indirect speech, paraphrase, 
and last but not least combination and expansion of sen- 
tences. By this last can variety of expression be best 
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taught in junior forms. The work here can be as fascinating 
as a crossword puzzle. These and other methods are the 
commonplaces of the teaching of English. Again the point 
is, stress on accuracy of expression. 

It is a humiliating confession to make, but it is most 
certainly true that the examiners at the first school ex- 
aminations could do very much to force our schools to teach 
English more thoroughly. As it is, only half of the examin- 
ing bodies test English—apart from essay and précis. If 
all of them set searching papers in English and let it be 
known that a very considerable proportion, at least half, 
of the total marks were assigned to that paper, and that 
loose English in literature answers would be severely 
penalized, it would mean in a very few years that as much 
attention would be paid to expression as is the case in 
France. Unfortunately, there is little likelihood of this 
happening ; examining bodies stress literature, and in so 
doing follow the wishes of the schools. 


Much of what has been written above applies to spoken 
as well as to written English. Lack of space is the sole 
reason for no further comment upon this part of the 
teaching of English. 

Of the teaching of literature up to and including fourth 
forms there is little to write. There has probably been a 
greater improvement in method during the last ten years 
than during the previous half-century. The trouble is that 
examination requirements but too often condition the 
teaching in fifth forms, and this is the more regrettable 
because the fifth form year is the last, and far the most 
valuable, for so many of our pupils. The charge is some- 
times brought against secondary schools that the teaching 
therein is too academic. It is my opinion that the charge 
is justified in so far as the literature read during this 
examination year is concerned. 

A few days ago I asked the twenty-eight pupils in a 
first school examination class to make me private lists of 
all they had read outside school work during the last twelve 
months. An analysis of the lists showed that every pupil 
had read, regularly, the penny Press, including the Sunday 
papers; only four the better class morning papers. The 
popular weeklies were of the type of The Humorist and 
John Bull, a few reading Punch. Nearly every youngster 
read a “‘ hobby ” journal such as The Meccano Magazine, 
The Wireless World, and Photography. All had read many 
novels, some as many as thirty or forty. The best writers 
read by 70 to 80 per cent of these pupils were of the class of 
Edgar Wallace, Wodehouse, Ian Hay, Porter, ‘‘ Sapper ’’—a 
host of inferior novelists were included, but none of a really 
harmful type. Only a few had read, and liked, Churchill, 
Stevenson, Dumas, Wells, Conrad, Bennett, and Galsworthy. 

Contrast the above list with the set books at first school 
examinations. One examining body for 1927 set Chaucer, 
Milton, Fielding, and Cobbett, plus a Shakespeare play, 
and nothing later. Another, for 1928, certainly included 
Scott, Conrad, Thackeray, and Reade. I chose these at 
haphazard as samples, not for invidious comparison. 

Taking these examinations as a whole the stress is 
undoubtedly too much on the English classics, too little on 
contemporary literature: fiction, drama, and essays of the 
lighter type. Moreover, the gap in intellectual standard 
between these set books and the reading of the great 
majority of the candidates when left to their own devices, 
is far too great for such set books to exercise much influence, 
still less a lasting influence, at any rate upon such pupils as 
mine—and I have no reason to think that my class is an 
exception. No one would suggest that the classics should be 
neglected. But the stress is on the wrong type of literature. 

This mistake, the stressing of the wrong type of literature, 
is often accompanied, unfortunately, by another mistake, a 
too academic type of question. Take the following exam- 
ples: show by what means Shakespeare brings into “ As 
You Like It ” the spirit and tone of the woodland; quote 
some ten or twelve lines from “‘ Paradise Lost ’’ which seem 
to you to have great dignity, and attempt to show how this 
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effect is attained; ‘‘ The Elizabethan lyric is marked by 
common-place themes and unfailing vivacity.’’ Illustrate 
this criticism from the poems of Book I, “The Golden 
Treasury ’’; What can be learned from Keats’ ‘‘ Selec- 
tions ” of his own reading ? What authors and books did 
he like best to read ?; ‘‘In none of our poets, with the 
sole exception of Shakespeare, do we find so many phrases 
so happy in their boldness.’’ Give examples of such phrases 
from “ Lamia,” ‘‘ Isabella ” and ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.” 
Again, I take these examples at haphazard; I readily 
agree that more suitable questions are set—but less suitable 
also. Generally speaking, the questions set are suitable 
enough for the minority of the candidates. They may not 
be too difficult even for most of the majority. But they 
are the wrong type of questions, and to prepare our pupils to 
face such questions prevents us to a considerable extent from 
treating even the English classics as they ought to be treated, 
given the human material upon which we have to work. 


Consider the future of our fifth form pupils in State- 
aided secondary schools. Only a very small minority go 
to universities; some enter the learned professions; a 
much larger number take up clerical work in banks, 
insurance offices, the offices of various kinds of business 
firms; yet others enter trade, and some industry. Our 
aim should be to cultivate in these a taste for as good 
literature as may be possible. But, at sixteen, it is impossible 
to inculcate a deep and lasting appreciation of the best in 
English literature. First school examination syllabuses and 
papers, however, force us to read for the most part literature 
which is just too difficult for them, and to read it in what is 
just not the right way. The result is that we cannot make 
the best of the best year of the school hours of these pupils. 
I admit freely that most of our pupils are interested in most 
of the set books. My own class during the past year liked 
Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” ‘‘ Henry IV,” and Chaucer's 
“ Prologue”; most of them had a quite natural, though 
passive, dislike for Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Addison.” The 
fact remains that such books as these are about a year 
beyond their real capacity. Such books will not, even for 
that reason alone, persuade them after they have left 
school to read more of the same authors, though many no 
doubt will go to see Shakespeare played. On the other hand, 
there is an abundance of contemporary work: prose, 
poetry, novel, drama, which would not only have interested 
them far more because of the appeal to their limited 
experience of the life of to-day, but would in very many 
cases have served as a basis from which to raise the standard 
of their taste in literature. 

In a laudable endeavour to give of the best, we grasp the 
shadow and lose the substance, because the best is beyond 
the real comprehension of the majority of our pupils of 
first school examination age. The root of the trouble lies 
in the difficulty with which the adult is faced when he has 
to measure the capacity of the adolescent. This is the 
problem which a teacher has constantly to recognize and 
solve. Even the oldest and most experienced among us are 
from time to time brought up sharply by a realization that 
we are teaching above the heads of our pupils. Sometimes 
it is the most brilliant among us who fail to realize this, 
perhaps because of their own brilliancy. 


But a university must tend to judge of the whole product 
of our schools by what we send them—for the most part 
our best pupils. Naturally, therefore, it is hard to convince 
a university examining body that it has but an imperfect 
knowledge of the level of mental capacity and, what is 
even more important, of the severe limitation imposed by 
a narrow experience, of the bulk of the candidates whom it 
examines. Fortunately, the goodwill of these bodies is 
unquestioned, and they are steadly coming into close touch 
with the schools. Mutual confidence and a growing under- 
standing of our position should in time remove some 
of the disabilities inherent in any examination system. 

Meanwhile, our fifth form pupils must pay the penalty 
for a fault not theirs. 
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Dr. Edward Lyttelton said, recently, ‘‘ Ten years of 
ordinary school teaching send 80 per cent of our secondary 
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that is because they have not been 
He 


school pupils out into the world with no love of learning | is right. 


The Overcrowded Curriculum 
By G. F. BRIDGE, M.A. 


HAT secondary schools are suffering from an over- 
crowded curriculum is a commonplace, but sug- 
gestions for remedying the evil are not forthcoming in 
great numbers. Proposals for adding to the burden are 
more frequent. Biologists urge that their own subject is as 
important as any that can engage the attention of educated 
people, and that it is sadly neglected; the inclusion of 
hygiene in the time-table is recommended by eminent 
scientists and medical men ; students of Italian want to 
find a corner for that language ; the friends of the drama 
urge that children ought to do a great deal of acting ; and 
so forth. Nor is it only the number of subjects that tends 
to increase ; subjects themselves have a habit of throwing 
out branches and developing departments, all of which 
must be attended to. Arithmetic in elementary schools now 
includes mental arithmetic, problems, and frequently 
graphs, as well as ordinary calculation; for French in 
secondary schools, conversation, dictation, and the reading 
of poetry as well as prose are demanded. The result in both 
cases is the same; a general complaint of lack of accuracy 
and thoroughness. Such a consequence is only what might 
be expected ; if we give teachers and children more to do 
than can be done thoroughly in the time at their disposal 
we may be pretty sure that it will not be done thoroughly. 
If we are ever to hew a way through the present mon- 
strous jungle of a curriculum there are certain principles 
which must be frankly accepted and hunestly put into 
practice—accepted and practised with sadness and resig- 
nation, maybe, but still accepted and practised. Some of 
those principles are that boys and girls can learn only a 
few things thoroughly, that no subject of any difficulty 
can be studied thoroughly and fruitfully unless a great 
deal of time is given to it for a very long period, that con- 
sequently if children are to get a real grip of even a few 
things they must grow up in ignorance of an immense 
number of things of which we should like them to know 
something, and be incapable of doing many things which we 
should like them to be able to do. Thus we are driven 
back upon principles which were once the commonplaces 
of educational thought and to which we still sometimes do 
lip-service on platforms—that the object of learning is to 
learn how to learn, that it is better to learn a little well 
than a great deal badly, that brains and character are of 
more importance than knowledge, that the real essence of 
education is training, mind-forming, intellect-developing, 
and other ideas of the same kind. 

On the other hand we shall have to work in a precisely 
Opposite direction—and whilst we hold firmly that for discip- 
lineand mental development it is necessary that some sub- 
jects should be studied systematically, fully, and with the 
eye fixed on a high standard, we shall admit that much good 
may be done by dealing with others unsystematically, 
scrappily, if you will, and without any idea of a definite 
standard being reached. And so, just as a basis for discus- 
sion, as readers of papers at educational meetings are so fond 
of saying, let us suppose the subjects to be learnt at school 
to be divided into two groups, which for convenience we may 
call “ major ” and “ minor.” The major subjects would be 
those on which we should rely for real training and discipline 
—to them children would give the bulk of their intellectual 
energies, and by their proficiency in these, they—and the 
school—would be mainly judged. They should occupy the 
whole of the morning hours, and should not number more 
than three at any one period of the school life, except in 
the highest schools with a leaving age of eighteen plus, 


where four might be admitted. The three or four might 
vary infinitely in schools and departments of schools. The 
ideal curriculum for the strongest brains must always be 
mathematics, experimental science, and either two foreign 
languages with their literature and some history, or else 
one foreign language with a full course of history. Yet one 
can imagine that in some schools mathematics might drop 
into the second rank and science, languages, literature, and 
history be held to give an all-sufficing education. History, 
including various branches of study which grow out of it, 
is the study of man as a social being ; literature is the study 
of individual minds; science is the study of nature. 
Between them they represent all the interests of the growing 
intelligence ; they cover the whole ground. 

Again in studying experimental science and in learning 
languages, we are in immediate contact with the phenomena 
studied, we are acquiring knowledge at first hand ; in study- 
ing history we learn from books and we acquire knowledge 
at second-hand. Physics and chemistry again afford the 
highest degree of certainty that the human mind can reach, 
except in mathematics, and are built up on a rigid system 
of reasoning; history offers a much lower degree of cer- 
tainty, and its deductions and inductions seldom get beyond 
a high degree of probability. So history and physical 
science represent the two different methods by which we 
seek for truth, and two very different degrees of success in 
attaining it. It might be held, however, in other schools 
that the three subjects of most fundamental importance 
were mathematics, experimental science, and language, 
because for the fruitful cultivation of these subjects a 
definite training in method of a lengthy and arduous kind 
is required, and if boys and girls do not get that training 
at school] they will never get it at all, hence they will not 
be able to study them in later life, otherwise than painfully, 
inefficiently, and with much muddling and blundering, 
whereas you can begin to learn history and geography at 
any time simply by reading books. John Stuart Mill indeed 
declared that to teach these subjects in schools was a waste 
of labour, since no one learnt them except by reading. No 
doubt this is going too far, but it remains true that what 
we chiefly want for history and geography is the capacity 
to read, so that teachers who could cultivate that capacity 
in boys and girls would not need to be greatly distressed 
if they imparted to them a very small modicum of historical 
and geographical knowledge. 

After all in present circumstances the amount of 
such knowledge which children assimilate is so very 
small that it is of little value except that it breaks 
windows into the mind through which the mind can 
look in later years. But as no intellectual purpose is 
served by having windows in the mind if you never look 
through them, we get back to the original position that 
what is most needed is the capacity to read. Interest also, 
a hundred voices will at once add, and quite rightly ; but 
interest and capacity work hand-in-hand, each stimulating 
the other, and each being the necessary condition of the 
other. Yet teachers surely ought to fasten their eyes rather 
upon capacity than interest, for interest is after all usually 
the gift of the gods, and some people feel interest in what 
they learnt, or began to learn, at school, whilst others 
regard school subjects with indifference, or even aversion, 
simply because they were school subjects. Unfortunately, 
schools have not yet discovered the secret of cultivating a 
capacity to read—at least if one may judge from the 
records of public libraries and from the habits of ordinary 
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men and women. The extraordinarily small amount of 
reading which even educated and intelligent people can 
do, even on subjects in which they are genuinely interested, 
is a thing to make any impartial observer sceptical about 
the results of education. What the missing secret is, the 
present writer does not pretend to know, but it may be 
suggested that something might be done by making boys 
and girls learn more by reading and less by listening to the 
human voice. In elementary schools there is happily a 
pronounced movement in this direction. 

But to get back to the curriculum. The ideal curriculum 
being obviously impossible except to a few intellectual 
sons of Anak, what is to be done for ordinary mortals ? 
Let us, again ‘‘as a basis for discussion,” divide our 
heterogeneous collection of subjects into four classes: (1) the 
great disciplinary subjects, already spoken of; (2) the out- 
look and information subjects, that is, history and geo- 
graphy; (3) arts and crafts, the object of teaching which is 
primarily the acquirement of practical skill, and only 
secondarily the acquirement of knowledge; and (4) the 
subjects that appeal to the soul and stimulate emotion, 
of which there are three, religion, poetry, and the apprecia- 
tion of art. 

This classification is obviously not strictly scientific, 
but it will serve a useful purpose. First, we may put 
the subjects in class (4) into the minor groups, not 
because they are of minor importance, but because they 
demand a comparatively small amount of time. Appeals 
to the emotions ought not to be very frequent. Certainly 
we need not give an hour a week to each. Poetry should 
not, for children under 16 at least, be regarded as a subject 
of study at all; teachers should treat poetry as the Greek 
rhapsodists and the medieval ballad-reciters treated it, 
relying on the direct appeal to heart and ear, avoiding 
anything which needs elaborate explanation, or which does 
not spring from universal and primitive emotions, such 
poems—to name three on which the class-room door should 
be tight shut—as Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Daffodils,” Keats’s 
‘“Ode to Autumn,” and Gray’s “ Elegy.” The reading of 
Shakespeare should, except in the highest forms of the 
most literary schools, be much simplified. No play should 
be read in its entirety. To plod patiently through all the 
scenes, including the dullest and the most difficult, taking 
two or three terms over the process, is the worst way of 
handling Shakespeare. A better method would be to make 
a selection of scenes forming a continuous whole, which 
can be done with every play, and read it through in 
two or three weeks, giving an hour every afternoon to the 
reading. Very difficult scenes, such as some in the early 
part of “ Macbeth,” should be avoided ; if necessary their 
substance can be given to the children. The suggestion of 
a new bowdlerized Shakespeare also—one in which not only 
the improprieties but also the unintelligibilities would be 
eliminated—is not to be despised, however difficult of 
execution it may appear. Except in the Shakespeare 
fortnight, or the Shakespeare month, the plays would 
be left alone. Here we have the principle of concen- 
tration, as against the principle of distraction, which is 
the keynote of contemporary education, and the question 
to be considered is whether a greater impression is 
made upon the mind by an intensive process than by 
an extensive. 

We are left then with the first three classes of subjects, 
and the first obvious principle would be the selection of one 
subject from each class, to be treated as a major subject 
and taught systematically for an hour a day. But we must 
not forget English, which is not so much a subject as the 
necessary condition of teaching all other subjects. In many 
secondary schools, specially those where a large proportion 
of the children come from elementary schools, English, 
which includes grammar, analysis, and the study of the 
language, as well as composition and the reading of good 
prose, would demand its hour a day for two years probably ; 
after that it might sink into the second rank. If any one 
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of the three, mathematics, science, and a foreign language 
were taken—and, generally speaking, one of these three 
ought to be taken—that would also require its hour a day 
for four or five years, if it is to be done thoroughly. There 
would still be room for one major subject in the first 
biennial period and two major subjects in the second. One 
of these would certainly be a craft, and if a year in a girls’ 
school were found enough for housecraft (cooking and 
needlework), then drawing might also have a year. History 
might follow geography, or vire versa, or one of these 
subjects might be taken as a major subject throughout the 
course, so much of the other being taught as is naturally 
connected with it. 


Of subjects not in the major list, so much would be 
taught as was found possible. Mathematics would mean 
elementary arithmetic, science a mere initiation into the 
experimental method, and foreign language a reading 
knowledge only. The value of the last, it must be 
admitted, is dubious, and probably few teachers would 
wish to revive two hours a week French or German. 

With history as a minor subject on the other hand, 
something more substantial could be done. History 
in fact, which lends itself to endless variety of treatment, 
affords the best example of what would be the difter- 
ence between a subject learnt on a large scale and 
the same subject learnt on a small scale. History 
taught for six hours a week for three or four years 
might include, in addition to the story of this island, 
the stories of Ireland, India, and the United States, now 
almost completely neglected, with consequent general 
ignorance of those countries, so important to us; a general 
view of the history of Europe, with more particular treat- 
ment of the three fundamental movements which have 
made modern Europe, namely the Renaissance, including 
geographical and scientific discovery, the Reformation, and 
the French Revolution; and even possibly some elements 
of economicsand politics. It would, of course, include a good 
deal of geography, and that the kind of geography which 
for the practical purposes of life is best worth knowing. 
History for two hours a week for two years could be little 
thore than gaining an acquaintance, mostly by reading, of 
some of the salient events and movements of our own story. 
Yet this might be enough to make a child realize a few 
fundamental truths, such as the facts that our institutions 
are deep-rooted in the past and have grown to be what 
they are by slow degrees; that the present industrial organi- 
zation of society is not the only conceivable organization ; 
that war, once the natural condition of mankind, is a 
gradually diminishing factor in human affairs, though no 
one can be certain that it will ever disappear entirely, and 
so forth. 

A last word on examinations. The present writer is a 
firm believer in the value of examinations as supplying a 
definite objective and a definite standard at which schools 
can aim, furnishing a strong stimulus to hard, continued 
effort, and preventing desultoriness, indeterminateness, and 
general sloppiness. Their importance in these directions 
can hardly be exaggerated. On the other hand no one 
surely can suppose that no good teaching is possible unless 
there is an examination in view, and that there can be no 
useful knowledge except examinable knowledge. Let 
schools therefore offer for examination only the subjects 
which are taught as major subjects during not less than 
two vears preceding the examination. All subjects must 
be admitted to the examination room on equal terms. No 
doubt it is difficult to examine in cookery, but we may 
trust feminine ingenuity to find a method. As for equiva- 
lence, it is a vain dream. Nature knows nothing of equiva- 
You cannot reduce the minds of a scholar, an 
engineer, and a statesman to a common denominator, and 
assess their values numerically. Just as little can you 
evaluate the minds of their youthful embryos. To divide 
the whole youth of the country at sixteen in two classes, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ RECENT HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. FIFTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


History of England 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its style, Tica makes Mr. Trevelyan always one of the most readable of historians, 
because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. . . . A good and timely book.” —History. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Twenty-seventh Thousand.) 


“Mr. Trevelyan's survey will be universally recognized as of sound value and significance. In the lecture-room and at the student's desk it should be 
a lasting book."’"—Daily Telegraph. 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day 
AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SURVEY 


By Charles Ryle F ay, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Economic History in the University of Toronto. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Companion volume to G. M. Trevelyan's ‘‘ British History in the Nineteenth Century.” 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1914 


By A. J. Grant, M.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., M.A., O.B.E., University Reader in Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 
With 14 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“I commend this book to those who teach and those who like history, also to those who dislike history, but appreciate a good story told with clearness, 


vigour, humour, and sympathy. The maps are exceptionally forceful, and the publishers are to be compiimented for the excellence of the Pon DE ys = c 
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Nineteenth Century England 
A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By Robert M. Rayner, M.A., Clay esmore School, Winchester. 
With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“For training in the sense of citizenship this book will be of great assistance to teachers and pupils.” —Sckoolmaster. 


Outlines of British Social History 


By E. H. Dance, Senior History Master, the Grammar School, Wolverhampton. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


“ A well-planned and well-written survey of British social history. ... Should prove to be an invaluable companion to the ordinary text-book of English 
history.’’—The Journal of Education. 


Patriots of the Nineteenth Century 


By E. F. Malcolm Smith. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of Ancient History 


By D. M. Vaughan, Author of “ The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times,” etc. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and a Time Chart. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 28. 6d. 


Greek History for Young Readers 


By Alice Zimmern. 
With 61 Illustrations and 15 Maps, 8 of which are in colour. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other publications are on view. 
Hours: 9to5; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


Science for Intermediate Schools. 


By David Moncur, M.A., B.Sc., and John Thorburn, B.Sc. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Also issued in Two Parts. Part I, 2s. 8d.. Part II, 2s. 9d. 


The Groundwork of Modern Science. 


A Two-Year Course of Experimental General Science. 
By John M. Moir, M.Sc. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. 


By Francis W. Hodges, M.Sc. (Lond.). 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8g. 6d. (Second Impression-Tenth Thousand). 


Qualitative Analysis. 


By William Wardlaw, D.Sc. (Dunelm), F.I.C., and Frederic William Pinkard, M.Sc. (Wales), A.I.C. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. 


By F. B. Finter, M.A. 
With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Practical Physics. 


By T. G. Bedford, M.A., F.Inst.P. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Intermediate Light. 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
With Coloured Plate and 160 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism. 


By R. A. Houstoun, M.A., D.Sc. 
With 155 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A Modern School Electricity and Magnetism. 


By R. G. Shackel, M.A. (Cantab.). 
New Edition. With Answers to the Examples. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Elementary Electricity. 


By 8. G. Starling, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. Crown 8vo. 8s. 64. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom 
at 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other publications are 
on view. Hours, 9 to 5; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 
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one of which shows a certain level of mental ability, and 
the other fails to do so is beyond the wit of examiners. All 
they can do, is to discover whether the candidates have 
reached a certain standard of attainment in certain school- 
learnt subjects. The subjects in which a candidate is 


up to par should be stated on his certificate, and we must 
leave it to those who read the certificate to judge that a 
girl who has passed in botany, cookery, and geography, is 
not of the same intellectual calibre as one who has got 
credit in mathematics, experimental science, and German. 


The Mighty Atom* 


OWARDS the end of last century, when physical 
science seemed to some of its votaries to have settled 
into a groove, suddenly there was an astounding outburst 
of discovery. The X-rays, radio-activity, the electron— 
these followed one another in bewildering succession ; 
discoveries wholly unexpected and pregnant with uses to 
mankind. Each in turn was a revelation to the philosopher ; 
it gave a fresh direction to his concepts of Nature, and it 
enriched him with novel methods of research. Each of 
these discoveries also offered an untrodden avenue of 
practical application. 

About 1895 Sir J. J. Thomson, examining the discharge 
which proceeds from the cathode or negative pole of a 
Crookes’ vacuum tube, established the fact that it consists 
of a stream of separate particles—corpuscles he called 
them—of negative electricity, independent and all abso- 
lutely alike. These corpuscles are now called electrons ; 
normally, in the absence of electrical disturbance they 
make up, as it were, the crinoline or fender of a material 
atom; but when streaming from the cathode they have 
escaped from domestic ties. Each electron is a definite 
quantity of disembodied electricity—an irreducible unit— 
delightfully free to respond to any electric force, for its 
inertia is barely the eighteen-hundredth part of that of the 
lightest atom of ordinary matter. 

Free electrons are known to be given out by highly 
heated substances, such as the glowing filament in the 
vacuum bulb of an electric lamp. This fact was turned to 
account by Fleming in an invention which one may, with 
no exaggeration, call epoch-making. He was in search of a 
sensitive detector of wireless signals, a detector more 
sensitive than the types Marconi originally employed. 
When a telegraphic signal sent by wireless strikes the 
receiving aerial it sets up a group of electrical oscillations, 
where crests and hollows alternate in very rapid succession 
—many thousands of times per second. To get them to 
make a signal which will be heard on a telephone or shown 
by a galvanometer, you must rectify the group, cutting 
out the hollows, one may say, and leaving only the crests. 

Fleming, in 1905, had the happy inspiration to employ 
the electrons which are given off by the hot filament in a 
vacuum bulb as agents in the work of rectification. For 
this purpose he fitted the bulb with a second conductor, 
now called the plate or anode, to which the stream of 
electrons from the hot filament may pass. He connected 
the bulb with the receiving aerial in such a manner that 
oscillations due to the wireless signal endeavoured to bridge 
the gap between filament and plate. When this is done, the 
crests—as we may call those parts of the oscillating current 
which flow with the stream of electrons—pass easily ; but 
the hollows, which are the parts that try to flow the opposite 
way, are stopped. Thus the device acts as a rectifier of the 
received oscillations, keeping the crests but cutting out the 
hollows, and for that reason the inventor very appropriately 
called it a valve—a thing that allows passage only one way. 

The Fleming thermionic valve soon came into use as a 
sensitive detector of wireless signals. Two years or so later 
its capabilities were much extended by the American 
electrician Lee de Forest, who introduced a third conductor 
in the form of a grid through which the stream of electrons 
passed on their way from the filament to the plate. With 

* Extracted from the Tames Forrest Lecture on ‘‘A Century of Inventions” 
delivered before the Institution of Civil Engineers on June 5, by Sir Alfred 


Ewing, K.C.B., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh. 


this addition the device, now called a triode valve, could 
be applied as a powerful relay or amplifier, receiving any 
electrical oscillations and passing them on, greatly magni- 
fied. It is arranged that the incoming oscillations shall 
cause small variations in the potential of the grid; these 
produce large and sensibly proportional changes in the 
electron stream which passes to the place. 


The triode valve is the essential instrument of modern 
wireless; it serves not only to rectify and magnify the 
received signals, but also, at the sending end, to create the 
oscillations which are radiated into space. Thus, from the 
great station at Rugby, a group of mammoth triode valves 
converts hundreds of horse-power into high-frequency 
electrical oscillations which carry signals and speech to 
America. And even this is not the end of the wonderful 
story, for the triode valve also acts as what is called a 
modulator, impressing upon the high-frequency waves 
which constitute wireless radiation the fluctuations of 
amplitude which enable them to serve as carriers of speech 
or of music, so that they may thereby convey the relatively 
slow vibrations of quite another sort which make up sound. 
Further, in telephoning over wires, the triode valve forms 
an admirably effective relay, acting, at a succession of 
points along the line, to restore the energy of the trans- 
mitted sound without injury to its quality. Moreover, by 
using suitable ‘‘filtered’’ bands of carrier currents, a 
number of entirely independent conversations can take 
place simultaneously over the same wire, while it serves 
also as channel for a multiple group of telegraphic messages. 
All these wonders are made possible by the triode valve. 
Its technical applications appear to have no bounds. It 
is also an instrument of research ; it can be made to generate 
vibrations of unexampled frequency, and in the hands of 
physiologists and others it measures the slightest and most 
fugitive of electrical effects. 

If progress is tested by the conquest of inanimate Nature, 
then the century now closing finds no parallel in the past. 
It may be likened to the efflorescence of a plant which for 
long has been quietly growing to maturity and suddenly 
bursts into flower. We have witnessed as it were the change 
from bud to blossom. What is to follow ? What is left for 
the future engineer to do? Can the recent astounding pace 
of discovery and invention be maintained? Or does a 
time approach when engineers will sit down like so many 
Alexanders to lament a too-completely conquered world of 
mechanical things, just as a time comes to geographers 
when there are no more regions to explore? To me it 
seems likely that there will be something of a lull in the 
revolutionary fervour of the engineer. Social changes— 
drastic social changes—may be looked for, but not, I 
think, so directly consequent on his activities as in the 
century now ending. Mechanical devices will, of course, 
be increasingly used, but probably they will become stan- 
dardized and taken for granted, like the watches we carry. 
We cannot be surprised if we find interest in them slacken. 
Improvements will be made, but they will attract little 
notice, for the things they affect will already be common- 
places of life. It may very well happen that the mental 
energy of mankind, now flowing so strongly in this channel 
of ours, will seek and find outlets in other directions. While 
as engineers we may regret such an issue, we cannot but 
admit that it may prove beneficial to the human race, 
since, beyond question, there is grave need for progress of 
quite a different kind. 
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For the fact remains that all our efforts to apply the 
sources Of power in Nature to the use and convenience of 
man, successful as they are in creating for him new 
Capacities, new comforts, new habits, leave him at bottom 
much what he was before. I used, as a young teacher, to 
think that the splendid march of discovery and invention, 
with its penetration of the secrets of Nature, its conscious- 
ness of power, its absorbing mental interest, its unlimited 
possibilities of benefit, was in fact accomplishing some 
betterment of the character of man. I thought that the 
assiduous study of engineering could not fail to soften his 
primitive instincts; that it must develop a sense of law 
and order and righteousness. But the War came, and I 
realized the moral failure of applied mechanics. I saw that 
the wealth of products and ideas with which the engineer 
had enriched mankind might be prostituted to ignoble use. 
It served to equip the nations with engines of destruction 
incomparably more potent and ruthless than any known 
before. We had put into the hand of civilization a weapon 
far deadlier than the weapons of barbarism, and there was 
nothing to stay her hand. Civilization, in fact, turned the 
weapon upon herself. The arts of the engineer had indeed 
been effectively learnt, but they had not changed man’s 
soul. In our diligent cultivation of these arts we engineers 
have perhaps forgotten that progress in them has far out- 


stripped the ethical progress of the race. We have given 
the child a sharp-edged: tool before he has the sense to 
handle it wisely. We have given him the power to do 
irreparable mischief when he hardly knows the difference 
between right and wrong. Does it not follow that the duty 
of leadership is to educate his judgment and his conscience ? 
Collective moral sense, collective political responsibility, the 
divine maxim to do to others as we would that they should 
do to us—these are lessons in respect of which all the 
nations, even the most progressive, have still much to learn. 

There are people who talk glibly of the next great war. 
I wonder if they know how near, in the last war, the world 
came to destruction through misapplying the endowment 
which it owes to the engineer. Do they realize that with 
added experience and further malignant ingenuity, the 
weapons of a future war will be more than ever deadly, 
more than ever indiscriminate, and the peril to civilization 
will be indefinitely increased ? . 

Surely it is for the engineer as much as any man to pray 
for a spiritual awakening, to strive after such a growth of 
sanity as will prevent the gross misuse of his good gifts. 
For it is the engineer who, in the course of his labours to 
promote the comfort and convenience of man, has put into 
man’s unchecked and careless hand a monstrous poten- 
tiality of ruin. 


The Gramophone and the School 
ITS USE IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


By A. F. Burpbett, M.A. (Cantab), Senior Master, Wanstead High School 


N a mechanical and scientific age such as this, it is 

scarcely a matter of surprise that in the world of 
education in general, and in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in particular, we are overwhelmed with offers of 
machines and mechanical appliances for assisting (or 
supplanting !) usinour work. Having successfully provided 
the means of additional training in musical appreciation 
(a sphere of action which, on the face of it, seems more in 
keeping with the gramophone) we now find ready-made 
“courses ’’ in most modern languages offered to the 
ambitious student. One has only to glance at the columns 
of any educational journal to see that the manufacturers 
of gramophones are convinced that they can solve diffi- 
culties with which the average modern language teacher 
has been struggling for years. “‘ Learn to speak French 
like a Frenchman in three months ”; “ A perfect accent 
with a minimum of effort ’’’; ‘‘ Learn modern languages in 
your easy chair.” That much has been accomplished is 
evident from the testimonials published, although there 
is an implied criticism, both of teachers and taught, in 
such large statements as, ‘‘ I have learnt more from your 
course in three months than during all the while I was 
at school.” There are reasons ! 

Obviously, there are two very different classes of students 
referred to. For the individual whose time or position 
prevents him from attending classes or colleges, the gramo- 
phone course in modern languages seems to offer a working 
substitute for the living teacher; similarly, the business 
man or holiday-maker, whose language requirements are 
severely limited or practical, can, by the use-of certain 
carefully-selected records, obtain just those phrases which 
presumably will help him through his business or pleasure : 
although even here there are certain limitations. In all 
such cases, however, the gramophone record can provide 
admirable models of French or German or other sentences 
which, if properly understood and properly applied, will, 
as the manufacturer says, prevent the student from imitat- 
ing the common spectacle of a tongue-tied Englishman 
when abroad. The fact that such mechanical repetition is 
devoid of literary or cultural interest is beside the point : 


the severely utilitarian aspect of the gramophone record 
in such cases is one of its best features. To be able to 
select and hear the exact phrase required, and to be able 
to repeat and compare it with the faultless original until 
there is practically no possibility of mistake or misunder- 
standing, 1s a most desirable accomplishment. But it 1s 
not learning the language ! 

Such groups of students as the foregoing, however, are 
not our immediate concern. What is good for the adult 
student, the business man, the pleasure seeker, or the 
private individual with a temporary interest in foreign 
languages, may not be good for those at school. Adults, 
especially those with a strong incentive, can generally make 
profitable use of any such mechanical aids to learning. 
What we, as teachers, want to know, however, is whether 
the gramophone record, with or without its ‘‘ course ” in 
the language, can be of any real assistance during school 
hours, in the actual lessons? Whether mechanically 
minded or not, the average master and mistress should 
welcome the introduction of any appliance which would 
help them and their pupils... Mechanical aids of any sort 
are designed, presumably, with a view to saving time and 
labour, and to obtaining accurate results. The successful 
introduction and use of such an aid should be welcomed as 
a godsend by those whose main task is still (in spite of all 
idealistic statements to the contrary) to get their pupils 
through Matriculation or General Schools. 

What do the teachers say ? A questionnaire was sent 
out recently to a number of secondary schools throughout 
the country. The teachers of modern languages concerned 
were asked: “ What use do you make of such aids to 
teaching as gramophone records ? What is your opinion 
of their value in teaching modern languages ? ” In a fair 
number of cases, no reply to these questions was received, 
presumably because the teachers concerned had not 
attempted to use these aids or to consider their value. This 
in itself is somewhat suggestive. Those that replied to the 
questions were about one-half of those to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent, and, of this group, 50 per cent were 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Concise Latin Course 
[New]. Part II 


By E. C. Marchant, M.A., 


SUB-RECTOR, LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


and F. H. Philpot, B.A., 


ASSISTANT MASTER, CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


Provides an entirely new continuation of the well-known 
Concise Latin Course, Part I (Eighteenth edition, price 3s.). 
"“ Admirably done throughout. . . . One of the best books 
of its kind.’ —CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 


De Gente Romana 
By M. L. Newman, 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MISTRESS, SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
A Latin Course for Beginners intended to supply three or 


four terms’ work. ‘‘ A sound book .. . decidedly a book 
which deserves to be tried.’’—-CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Price 2s. 3d. 


More Unprepared Latin 
Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


The previous book of passages for School Certificate and 
Matriculation Unprepared Latin proved so popular that a 
companion has been called for. Though every piece is 
different, this collection is exactly like its predecessor, which 
THE A.M.A. described as ‘‘ the best book of its kind.” 


Price 2s. 


Higher Unprepared Latin 
Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


This book differs considerably from the various collections 
in use. The editor’s object is to provide a small collection 
of comparatively easy but interesting passages representative 
of Roman literature from Plautus to Suetonius. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A., 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 
connected narrative by summaries in English which effectively 
continue the narrative and yet save time being spent in 
reading long translated passages. Latest additions: 
The Shorter Iliad, Books I-XII. Edited by 


H. H. Harpy, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). Edited 
by T. G. WeELts, M.A., Cheltenham College. 
With or without vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


: HISTORY 


History for British Schools 


By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
Volume IV, completing Mr. Somervell’s new “History,” 
is now ready. It deals with the United States, Ninetecnth 
Century Europe, and the Great War. ‘‘ The whole scheme,” 
says HISTORY, "is well thought out and carefully balanced. 
. . . Of its scholarly character the author's name is sufficient 
guarantee.” i 


Complete in four Volumes. 3s. each. 


A Concise History of 


Great Britain 
By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Prepared in response to requests from teachers who, owing 
to examination needs or for other reasons, are unable to 
make use of the non-British parts of Mr. Somervell’s larger 
course (see above). The present book contains, with some 
additions and alterations, those portions which deal with 
British History in the accepted sense of the words. 


Price 6s. 6d. or in 2 vols. (divided at 1714), 3s. 6d. each. 


Students’ Notes on 


European History, 1494-1815 
By J. G. Altham, M.A., 


HEADMASTER, MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 
The previous volume covering the vears 1789-1918 has been 
widely welcomed. ‘‘The plan of the book,” to quote the 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, “is highly original. . . 
Crammed with valuable material. . . . Absolutely reliable.’ 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Special Periods of History 
Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


LATEST VOLUMES 
1392-1485 (British History). By G. Tarsor 
GRIFFITH, M.A., Wellington College. 


1760-1822 (British History). By C. R. CRUTTWELL, 
M.A., Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 

“ Each of these little books is admirably written and adapted 

to its subject.’’—-SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


14 vols. now ready. With Maps. 2s. each. 


New Reading-Books 


A Book of Knights. By ErızaseTH D’Oytey. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. i 
Great Venturers. By Mary STURT and E. C. OAKDEN. 
Illustrated. Is. 6d. 
Fuller details on application. 


History or Classics Catalogues post free on requesit 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Maitres Conteurs 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 
A new series of texts, chosen from among the best writers 
of the day, with a view to providing stories of real interest 
for middle and upper forms. The volumes have brief notes 
in French, a full word-and-phrase list, and short passages 
for retranslation. First volumes: 
Veillées Gasconnes. By GASTON CHERAU. 
Contes du Midi. By PIERRE JALABERT and GASTON 

CHERAU. 

Contes Limousins. By JEAN NEsmy. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Contes Mythologiques 
By Marc Ceppi 


Will serve not merely as a French Reader for third-year 
pupils on original lines, but also as an introduction to some 
of the delightful mythological lore of Greece and Rome. 
The book contains questionnaire, exercises, and vocabulary. 


Fully illustrated. 2s. 


FrenchforY oung Beginners 


By Marc Ceppi 


This book is intended to introduce young learners to the 
study of French. The vocabulary is presented in the most 
attractive form, in short stories based on the clear and clever 
full-page drawings by H. M. Brock which accompany the 
text. 

“ An admirable book for young children in the Secondary 
School. The interest of the pupil will not flag; the lessons 
are carefully graded and Mr. Brock’s pictures are as amusing 
and inspiring as usual, The book is thoroughly up-to-date.” 
—SCHOOLMASTER. Price 2s. 


Histoire de la 
Littérature francaise 
By Albert Noblet 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


Prepared to fill the need which many teachers have felt for 
a history of French Literature, written in French, suitable 
for Higher School Certificate work and for Scholarship 
candidates. The author writes in a lucid and attractive 
style, and his book shows considerable originality of thought. 


Price 4s. 


French Plays 


En Riant. Trois petites pieces de theatre 4 lire ou 4 
jouer, editeés par Dr. FRANK HEDGCOCK. 2s. 


Le Theatre du Petit Monde. Quatre Petites Comédies, 
par MARCELLE MANUSSET. Is. 6d. 
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BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


GERMAN } 


Bonsels: Die Biene Maja 
Edited and abridged by G. Balg 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
A slightly abridged edition of a book which, since 1912, has 
been a favourite with young and old in Germany. It is 
intended as a second or third-year reader. There are 
detailed notes intended to give pupils special help in learn- 
ing idiomatic constructions and ao a full vocabulary. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


An Easy German Reader 


By S. Tindall, M.A., and 
J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


MASTERS AT BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Ten stories, hitherto unpublished, it is believed, in a 
school text-book. They have been adapted from Ludwig 
Bechstein and simplified to bring them within the range of a 
junior form during its first year’s work. Although the style 
is simple and straightforward, the subject-matter is full of 
incident and action. There is a complete vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 


By J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


“ A sensible, thorough, and extensive course of German 
study. The clearness of the explanations leaves nothing to 
be desired.’’—SCOTTISH FDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


: ENGLISH ; 


A Second Dickens Book 


Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 


The latest addition to the well-known series Bell’s Novelist 
Readers, the aiim of which is to strike a satisfactory mean 
between the complete novel and the volume of unrelated 
snippets. The series has quickly acquired a wide popularity, 
and five large editions of the first Dickens Book have been 


cated ter: Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Queen’s Treasures 
Book of Verse 
Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 


“ Judicious and felicitous balancing of old with new, 
scrupulous rejection of the second-rate . . . a model of its 
class.’’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Price 2s. 4d. 


Modern Languages or English Catalogues sent post free on request 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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$) BELL'S NEW BOOKS 


POSCOOSHSEHSEHSHHSSSHHSSOHHSHSSESSOOOECOSS 


SCIENCE ; 


Heat, Light and Sound 
By E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, ST. ALBANS SCHOOL. 


A thoroughly readable text-book of Matriculation standard. 
Three editions of the * Heat ” and *“ Light ” sections have 
been called for within a year. The, third section, dealing 
with “ Sound,” is now ready. 


Complete, 6s. 6d. In three sections, 2s. 6d. 
“ Heat” and “ Light,” in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


Introduction to 


Advanced Heat 
By [vor B. Hart, Ph.D., B.Sc. 


Assumes a knowledge of the subject up to Matriculation 
standard. It covers approximately the ground required by 
students reading for the Pass Degree Exams. of the Univer- 
sities, and thoroughly meets the needs of scholarship 


candidates. 
Approximately 300 pages. About 6s. 6d. 


Chemistry 
for School Certificate Examinations 


By W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc. 


SECOND MASTER, KING'S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 


Carefully designed for the use of students; no attempt is 
made to do the work of the science master or the laboratory. 
The book sets out the material on which the chemistry 
master can design his own course and so meet individual 


od Price 4s. 6d. 
A Shilling 
Practical Chemistry 
By E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc. 


HEAD OF SCIENCE DEPT., CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


An attempt to provide, at a cost within the reach of all, a 
course in practical chemistry adequate for the needs of the 
average School Certificate candidate. 

Price ts. 


each. 


Classics of 


Scientific Method 


Edited by E. R. Thomas, M.A., M.Sc. 


HEADMASTER, ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Partington : The Composition of Water. 

Wood: Joule and the Study of Energy. 

Taylor: The Discovery of the Nature of the Air. 
Singer : The Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 


Science, Mathematics, or Geography Catalogues sent post free on request 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


: MATHEMATICS 


Practical School Algebra 
By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER, WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


A new course in elementary algebra, in which every oppor- 
tunity is taken of illustrating the practical applications to 
arithmetic, geometry, and mathematics generally. A feature 
of the book is the abundance and variety of the exercises, in 
which a proper balance is preserved between practical 
commonsense examples and formal drill examples. 


Price, 4s.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in three parts. 


Elementary Trigonometry 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


Covers the Matriculation and School Certificate stage. 
“ Clearly written and interesting. .. . We thoroughly 
recommend the book.’’—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Complete, 5s. Also in 3 parts, 2s. each. 


The Elements 
of the Calculus 


By Prof. W. P. Milne, D.Sc., 
and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


A useful introduction for those who require a more concise 
treatment than is contained in the authors’ well-known 
First Course in the Calculus (ninth edition, 7s. 6d.). 


Price 3s. 


GEOGRAPHY 


SHSCHSSHOSSHSSETSSESSHOKSSESHOSHSHOHSSTEHOCESCEEEs 


Bell’s 


Intermediate Geographies 


Edited by A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 


I. The British Isles. By A. Witmorgz, D.Sc. 
II. The British Empire. By the same Author. 
III. The World. By Jonn Murray, M.A., Ph.D. 
IV. Experimental Geography. rn the Press 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date four-year course specially 
prepared to meet the needs of students between the ages of 
II-15. 

“ The plan is admirably conceived and well worked out. A 
special feature is the splendid group of exercises following 
each chapter.’’—-SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


With many maps and diagrams. 1s. 9d. each. 
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definitely in favour of the use of gramophone records in 
modern language teaching ; 30 per cent of the group were 
just as definitely against such use; the remainder, some 
20 per cent, gave qualified answers such as “‘ occasionally,”’ 
‘only for odd moments apart from lessons.” Of those 
who were in favour of using the records very few gave any 
idea of how they were used. This, of course, is the most 
important aspect of the question and will form the basis 
of our concluding article. Those who were not in favour 
of using gramophone records, state their views in no 
unhesitating fashion. ‘' The records are unintelligible to 
the pupils”; “ . records are invaluable for university 
students, but with classes of thirty boys or girls, showy 
rather than useful’’; ‘‘the gramophone is not used in 
class: it is too difficult for practical purposes in a 45- 
minutes period.” Other objections are raised, the question 
of expense, for instance. “ Our authority will not sanction 
the necessary expenditure.” This is merely an admini- 
strative, or, more strictly speaking, a financial problem. 
Whilst progressive authorities sanction, under certain 
conditions, the purchase of suitable machines and records, 
others are aghast at the suggestion. The former, in giving 
sanction, bear in mind the possibility of using the machine 
for purposes additional to the teaching of modern lan- 
guages—as, for instance, the appreciation of music, or in 
connexion with dancing or physical exercises. In the case 
of authorities (or governors) who do not approve of the 
purchase of machines and records, an enthusiastic teacher 
will manage to raise the necessary funds by a special concert 
or play. One master has just bought a first-class machine 
and a good supply of records as the outcome of the sale of 
special school diaries over a number of years; another 
purchased his outfit with the profit of a swimming sports. 

These, however, are but means to an end. Once the 
gramophone and records are available, by whatever means, 
we have not solved the problem of their usefulness in 
ordinary school work. Should the gramophone be used by 
all the modern language staff; should it occupy all, or part, 
of a regular lesson each week ; should it be used together with 
the published ‘‘ Course of Lessons ’’; or should it be used 
by the teacher, at his discretion, to illustrate particular 
points which he wishes to raise ? These are all important 
considerations, and it is well to examine the claims made 
by the makers of the records before we go further. 
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It is claimed that a carefully-selected series of records, 
on a good machine, will provide the student with fluency 
and a‘ perfect ”' accent : 3.e. in the style and intonation of 
the educated native. This is a most desirable result, and 
the most expert teacher will be glad to obtain such results 
in the case of his or her pupils. Hence there is no need to 
restrict the use of the gramophone to those on the staff 
who are more inexperienced. Further, the exigencies of 
staffing in almost every school necessitates the occasional 
use of an “‘ other-subject ’’ master or mistress. This 
problem, in the olden days, was easily solved; it was 
usually a middle-school or junior form ; and the procedure 
was to ‘‘ give them some translation ” (from the language 
to English). This usually meant mispronunciation of the 
foreign words by the master concerned, with consequent 
waste of time and effort on the part of pupils and of the 
modern language staff. With the use of a gramophone, 
however, such lessons need no longer be wasted. Witha 
careful choice of records, good work can be done even by 
the non-experts, as will be shown later. 

The manufacturers of language records do not claim 
that the use of such records will completely obviate the 
necessity for a teacher. They do, however, claim that 
their courses meet the case of those who do not desire, or 
cannot obtain a teacher. This is beside the point as far as 
teachers working in schools is concerned. But if a course 
of lessons can be planned, written and illustrated, so that a 
teacher can use them in his class-work, then, obviously, 
the question of expense is affected, for there should be a 
decrease in the number of text-books needed in the school. 
One does, however, get the impression that the conversa- 
tional, and not the literary side, is the predominant feature 
of such courses. And it is precisely this oral and conversa- 
tional assistance which the average pupil in a secondary 
school requires. l 

What the gramophone can do for us in the schools then, 
is not to supplant the teacher in his arduous task of training 
‘his pupils in the use of the written language and in the 
appreciation of its literature and cultural value. No 
machine or mechanical appliance will ever do that: but 
it can certainly aid him in his work. Exactly what methods 
are best to adopt in the use of gramophone records for the 
teaching of modern Janguages in schools is what we have 
next to consider. 


Personal Paragraphs 


A SCHOLARSHIP offered by the City of London College, 
which covers the cost of three months’ residence in Paris, 
has been awarded to Donald M. Sutherland, an assistant 
in the office of the publisher of the Journal. Mr. Sutherland 
entered for the scholarship as a student in the advanced 
classon Book Crafts, held at the London School of Printing 
last session. 

* * * 

WE are sorry to hear that Dr. William Briggs, famous as 
a pioneer in systematic correspondence tuition, has been 
compelled for reasons of health to take his vacation at 
once. The many thousands who have benefited by his 
help will wish him a pleasant trip and a speedy recovery. 

* * mR 


Miss ELEANOR C. Lopce, Principal of Westfield College, 
London University, who has received her D.Litt. degree, at 
Oxford, is the first woman student of the University to 
win that degree. Formerly a student at Lady Margaret 
Hall, Miss Lodge afterwards became Vice-principal of the 
Hall, a post which she held for fifteen years. She is a 
sister of Sir Oliver Lodge. 

* * k 
Mr. G. S. Woop, senior assistant at the Brampton 


Secondary School since 1919, has been appointed head- 
master of the school, in succession to Mr. H. W. Cousins 


who has accepted the headship of Ulverston Victoria 
Grammar School. Mr. Wood is an old boy of Westoe 
Secondary School, South Shields, and graduated with B.Sc., 
Hons., from Armstrong College. 

* k * 


Mr. H. RicHarpson, Principal of the Bradford Technical 
College, has recently been made Officter d’Académie by the 
French Government. He was formerly a Beyer Fellow of 
the University of Manchester, and before he received his 
present appointment he held office as Director of University 
Studies in the College of Technology, Manchester and 
Secretary of the Board of the Faculty of Technology in the 
University. 

* + La 

Mr. STEPHEN B. Warp, Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Reading University, has been appointed the first Director 
of the British Institute in Paris. Mr. Ward was senior 
scholar of Bradfield and graduated from Wadham College, 
Oxford. Before the War he was Warden of Wantage Hall 
in Reading University. During the War he was rejected for 
active service and served-in the Home Office, where he 
gained good administrative experience. Mr. Ward has 
published two books on “The History and Theory of 
Ethics,” and will shortly publish another book on “ Nine- 

(Continued on page 504) 
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1928 ADDITIONS TO 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 
Y 157. Later Modern Poetry 163. Under the Northern Lights is. 4d 
158. Treasure Island i. a 164. More English Essays 1s. 4d. 
( 159. Minstrel Tales 1s. 4d. me ied bataye for Scandal a ri 
166. Mountain Essays s. 4d. 
160. A Book of St. George Is. Od. 167. The Citizen of the World is. 4d. 
161. Ten Stories by Dickens ls. 4d. 168. Bligh’s Narrative of the 
162. Hereward and Havelok Is. 4d. ‘* Bounty ”’ ls. 4d. 


168 VOLUMES NOW READY. Is. and Is. 4d. 
48 pp. Prospectus post free 


y- ) 
DENT’S 4 


TREASURIES of FRENCH LITERATURE 


General Editor: Walter Ripman, M.A. 
STIFF BOARDS. GILT BACK AND SIDE. Is. 9d. each 


Ww 


New Volumes 


8. Lettres de mon Moulin. (Selection) ALPHONSE DAUDET À 
9. Le Barbier de Séville BEAUMARCHAIS 
10. Mémoires de Sully Edited by Rev. W. D. Monro, M.A. d 
1r. Les Mille et un Matins. Series II. Short Stories by Modern French Authors 
12. Les Fausses Confidences MARIVAUX » 


Prospectus of the Series post free 
Just Published 


Matriculation Botany General Science 

By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. By E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A. 4s. Od. 
Plant Ecology A School Certificate Chemistry 

By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 5s. Od. By A. E. Foot, M.A. 3s. Od. 
A Junior Geometry Graded Test Papers in French 

By A. E. TwEepy, B.A. 2s. 3d. By F. M. Forrest is. Od. 
The English People Le Fran 

cais Par Les Images 
a Dr. eee ey 7 2s. 6d. By F. M. Burin is. 4d. 
a New Settin 

By € CUE N: PICGCK. M.A. S ls. 6d. Dent’s Elementary French Reader 1s. 6d. 
Inspirational Teaching Répétition (in three books) 9d. each 

By G. MAcKANEss, M.A. 10s. 6d. net By G. K. Buzza, B.A., and M. M. Acock, B.A. 
Hellas, The Forerunner—Vol. II Arva Latina (in four books) ls. 6d. each 

By H. W. HousEHOLD, M.A. 3s. 6d. net A Series of Latin Translation Books. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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teenth Century Thinkers.” He isa devoted friend of France 
and of French culture. 
* * * 


On Trinity Monday, the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
elected Mr. R. W. Ditchburn to a Fellowship for Experi- 
mental Physics. This is a new departure, as this is the 
first election under the new system of a member of another 
university to a fellowship. Mr. Ditchburn was a scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and has been acting as 
demonstrator in the Cambridge University Laboratory 
under Sir J. J. Thomson. 

l * * * 


THE Shipley Education Committee has appointed 
Mr. Hugh Leslie Watkinson to the headmastership of the 
Salt Boys’ High School, the vacancy being due to the retire- 
ment of Mr. F. J. Fuller. Mr. Watkinson holds the degrees 
of M.A. (Cantab.), and B.Sc. (London). He was formerly 
senior science master at the Perse School, Cambridge, and 
since January, 1919, he has been head of the Physics 
Department at the College Secondary School, Huddersfield. 


+ * ka 


THE death has been announced of Mr. J. R. Sterndale 
Bennett, formerly headmaster of Derby School, in his 
eighty-first year. Mr. Bennett received his early education 
at Kensington School and graduated from St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as 18th Wrangler in the Mathematics 
Tripos in 1869. From his father, Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, the composer, he inherited a great love of music, 
and as an assistant master at Sherborne and as head at 
Derby he took a keen interest in developing the musical side. 

* a * 


EDUCATION is well represented in the Birthday Honours 
List, upon which the following names appear: KNIGHT 
BaACHELOR.—Craigie, Prof. William Alexander, Joint Editor 
of the Oxford English Dictionary, Professor of English in 
the University of Chicago. ORDER OF MERIT.—Grierson, 
Sir George Abraham, K.C.I.E., in recognition of his eminent 
position as an oriental scholar and of the value to the 
Empire of his work on Indian Languages and Dialects. 
COMPANION OF Honour.—Haldane, Prof. John Scott, 
F.R.S., Director of the Mining Research Laboratory of 
Birmingham University. For scientific work in connexion 
with industrial disease. ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


D.B.E.—Wordsworth, Miss Elizabeth, formerly Principal 


of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. K.B.E.—Orange, Sir 
William Hugh, C.B., C.I.E., Accountant-General, Board of 
Education. C.B.E.—Brockington, William Allport, O.B.E., 
Director of Education, Leicestershire ; Clark, John, J.P., 
Director of Education, Glasgow; McLean, Miss Mary, 
lately Principal of Wellington Girls’ College, New Zealand. 
O.B.E.—Crowther, James, Principal of Halifax Technical 
College ; Gannon, William Joseph, His Majesty’s Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, Board of Education; Leighton, 
Alexander, J.P., Rector, Morgan Academy, Dundee; 
Newham, Rev. Canon Frank Darvall, Director of Educa- 
tion, Cyprus; Williams, William, His Majesty's Divisional 
Inspector of Schools, Board of Education. M.BE— 
Bowley, Miss Agnes, late Headmistress of Medway Street 
Infants’ Department, Leicester; Garvice, Mrs. Martha 
Isabel, Senior Lady Medical Officer, Egyptian Ministry of 
Education; Henry, Miss Eliza Mary George, retired 
teacher, for services to education in Banffshire and the 
Western Isles; Loughlin, John Patrick, Warrant Officer 
Class I, Instructor, Army Education Corps; McLean, 
Albert, Organizing Master, Carlton Street Senior Evening 
Institute, Bradford ; Miskin, Miss Muriel Edith, Principal 
of the Deaf and Blind School at Mount Lavinia, near 
Colombo, Ceylon; Newey, Lieutenant Harry Norman, 
Army Educational Corps, late Instructor, Army School of 
Education, Belgaum, India; Parkinson, Augustus Rawle, 
Headmaster of the Wesley Hall Elementary School, 
Barbados ; Roberts, John Goodwin, Public School teacher 
in the Out-islands, Bahama Islands; Rowe, John Alfred, 
R.N., Headmaster; Russell, George Ernest, Headmaster, 
Battle Council Mixed Department, Reading; Savill, John 
Thomas, formerly Headmaster of Bladon School, Oxford- 
shire. IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER.—Companions : MacLeod, 
Donald, Sub-Inspector, Scottish Education Department; 
McLaren, Hugh, Principal of Accra Technical School, Gold 
Coast; Metters, Edward John, Chief Clerk, Children’s 
Branch, Home Office; Tucker, Leslie, Federal Inspector 
of Schools, Leeward Islands. ORDER OF THE INDIAN 
EMPIRE: C.I.E.—Beckett, Richard Henry, Director of 
Public Instruction and Secretary to the Government of the 
Central Provinces in the Education Department; 
Mackenzie, Arthur Henderson, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces. O.B.E.—Avargal, M. R. Ry. 
Madhavan Nambiar Arachil Candeth, Indian Educational 
Service, Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 
. ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is ‘‘ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, “ V. B.” 


The winner in the May Competition was Miss V. Naish, 
22 Cornwall Road, London, W. 11. 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, V. B., Beetle, Lacy, Kininvie, Woodlea, 
G. C. M., Gael, Trina, Elkat, Esse quam videri, 
Hope Surrey, Chardonne, X. Y. Z., Wehmut, 
Trewin, Copt, Touraine, Superannuated, J. E.M., 
Garnet, Remembrance, Cadwal. 


Class II.—J. M. C., E. M. S. Undine, Ayac, Muse, H. R., 
Ardconaig, P. O. D., Dane, Jack, A. K. M., 
R. A. D., Elsa, M. M. A., Silvester Abend. 


EXTRACT FROM “' BARRIKADEN ” 
By ZDENKO VON KRAFT 


Sein Blick traf Schumann. Er verankerte sich in seinen tiefen, 
suchenden Augen. Dieser Eine vielleicht, der noch kein Wort 
gesprochen hatte—der Bedeutendste unter allen—wiirde ihn 
begriffen haben. Er, wenn irgendeiner. Und Wagners Augenauf- 
schlag wurde zu einer beredten Frage. Schumann, der in seinem 
Winkel fast noch in der gleichen Stellung sass, in die er bei 
Beginn der Vorstellung versunken war, hob ein wenig den Kopf. 
Es war ihm anzusehen, dass es ihm nicht lieb war, seiner Ver- 

chwiegenheit herausgerissen zu werden. Sein sanftes, scheinbar 


teilnahmsloses Zuhéren wich einer ganz leise auf dem Grunde 
seiner Stimme vibrierenden Leidenschaft. 

“ Fragen Sie mich als Dichter oder als Musiker ? ” sagte er 
zogernd. Und als Wagner entgegnete, er hörte gerne sein Urteil 
sowohl über die Dichtung, als auch über deren musikalische 
Möglichkeiten, schloss er ein wenig missvergniigt die Augen und 
lehnte sich zuriick. 

“ Dann muss ich Ihnen auch,” versetzte er, ‘‘ zwei verschiedene 
Antworten geben. Vor dem Dichter nehm’ ich den Hut ab. Sie 
haben einen Stoff bewältigt, der spröd wie Glas und briichig wie 
Schiefer ist. Als Musiker aber habe ich nur eine Gegenfrage: 
wie wollen Sie das komponieren ? ” 

Ein erstaunter Blick Wagners, ein beifalliges Nicken Ferdinand 
Hellers : 

“ Ja, ja, Wagner, das ist es. Daran habe ich auch schon 
gedacht ! ” : 

Einen Augenblick war driickende Stille. In geringschatziger 
Verbliiffung schaute Wagner von einem zum andern. Dann 
aber schoss die Leidenschaft aus ihm hervor wie eine zischende 
Rakete. 

“ Wie ich das komponicren will ?—Das ?—Herrgott im Himmel. 
Menschenkinder—das schreit doch nach Musik wie ein Ochse 
nach dem Futterstall! Fiihlt Ihr das denn nicht? Das tönt 
aus sich selbst heraus! Das braucht man gar nicht erst zu 
komponieren. Höchstens ... wie sag ich nur . . . sozusagen 
in Noten umzuschreiben. Das ist ja fix und fertig. Das bischen 
äussere Musik dazu komponiert sich von selbst! ” 

(Continued on page 506) 
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ie you require Language Text-books for the new school year 
we offer the largest selection available. @, Our Catalogue 
is post free on request—if not already on your shelves—and 
it includes language works for all grades and all requirements 


FRENCH READERS 
Plain Text Rapid Readers 


A series in which the texts have been chosen for 
their power to interest any class, and adapted by 
Mr. E. T. SCHOEDLIN, of Highgate School. 
They provide a term’s work and are very successful 
in use. 
Crown 8vo. Limp. Each, is. 
Assollant (A.). Montluc le Rouge. 
Bombonnel. Le Tueur de Panthéres. 
Gorsse (H. de). Cinq Semaines en Aéroplane. 
Laumann (E.) et Lanos (H.). L’Aéro-Bagne 32. 
Verne (Jules). Cinq Semaines en Ballon. 
Verne (Jules). A Travers le Sahara en Ballon. 


French Term Readers by Contemporary 
Authors 


The best work of present-day authors annotated 
with Footnotes and Oral and Written Exercises : 
General Editor: W. G. Hartoc, M.A. (Lond.) 
Bernard (Tristan). L’Affaire Larcier. Crown 
8vo, Limp, 1s. 9d. 
Régnier (H. de). L’Acacia et d’autres Contes. 
Crown 8vo, Limp. 1s. 9d. 


French Readers on the Direct Method 


A series on interesting texts, with marginal Notesin 
French, Questions, Free Composition, Exercises, &c. 
(General Editor : Marc CEPPI.) 
Crown 8vo. Each, is. 9d. 
BEGINNERS 
Ceppi. Contes Faciles. 
Ceppi. Nouveaux Contes Faciles. 
ELEMENTARY 
Dumas. Récits de Chasse. 
Dumas. Récits de Théatre. 
Girardin. Episodes des Braves Gens. 
Treves. Recueil Gradué de Contes et de Légendes. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 
Coppée. Récits en Prose et en Verse. 
Daudet. Quatre Contes Choisis. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Episodes de Guerre. 
Maupassant. Trois Contes. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND 
PHONETICS 
Bernon. Pronunciation of the French 
Language Simplified. 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged with Phonetic 
Transcript. Is. 4d. 
Ceppi (Marc). Hachette’s New Phonetic 


French Reader 
Short anecdotes, prose, and verse, carefully gradu- 
ated, printed in the Phonetic symbols of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale, with the 
corresponding ordinary type on facing pages. Limp 
Cloth.» Is. 6d. 


GERMAN READERS 


German Term Readers 


The inherent interest of the stories will hold the at- 
tention of the class, whilst the carefully prepared edi- 
torial material ensures the maximum teaching value. 
(General Editor: W. Rose, M.A., Ph.D., 
King’s College, London.) 
Limp Cloth. Each, is. 3d. 
ELEMENTARY 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Schwab. Die Schildbürger. (Ed. by F. Norman, B.A.) 
Th. Storm. Hinzelmeier and der kleine Hawel- 
mann, (Ed. L. A. TRIEBEL, M.A.) 
Hoffmann. Nuszknacker und Mausekénig. (Ed. 
by J. B. C. GRUNDY, M.A.) 
INTERMEDIATE 
With full Introduction and Notes. 
Gottfried Keller. Spiegel, das Kaétzschen. (Ed. 
by P. S. WAYNE, M.A.) 
Heine. Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von 
Schnabelewopski. (Edited by the General Editor.) 
Friedrich Hebbel. Schnock. (Edited by the 
General Editor.) 


Popular German Authors 
(General Editor: ALroys Weiss, Ph.D., M.A., 


Tübingen.) Fscap. 8vo. Limp, each, 8d. 
Gerstăcker. Herrn Mahlhubers Reisaben- 


teuer. (L. Hirsca, Ph.D. 
Hauff. Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch 


(A. WEISS.) 

Hauff. Die Geschichte von dem Kleinen Muck 
(from “ Die Karawane”). (A. WEISS.) 

Hauff. Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine 
Sklaven. 4 vols. 

Vol. I. Der Sheik von Alessandria(Introductory). 
Der Zwerg Nase. 

Vol. II. Abner der Jude. 

Vol. III. Der Junge Englinder. 

Vol. IV. Die Geschichte Almansors. 

Heyse. Das Waldlachen. (G. HESLop.) 

Immermann. Die Wunder im Spessart. 
(A. WEISS.) 

Schmid. Die Ostereier. (A. Weiss.) 

Seidel. Drei Geschichten—Rothkehlchen, 
Hunde - Geschichten, Eine Sperlings - Geschichte. 
(W. AHRENS.) 

Storm. Immensee. (Rev. C. NAGEL.) 

Wildenbruch. Vergniigen auf dem Lande. 
(A. WEISS.) 


Selected German Authors 


With Notes and Vocabularies. 
Andersen. Ten Fairy Tales. (Dr. A. WEISS.) 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Grimm. Märchen. First Series. Twenty-two 
popular fairy tales, (E. L. NAFTEL.) Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Grimm. Märchen. Second Series. Five popular 
fairy tales. ls. 
Hauff. Märchen. Das Wirtshaus im Spessart. 
(Dr. J. F. Davis.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 
Hauff. Märchen. Die Karawane. (Dr. J. F. 
Davıs.) Cloth. 3s. 
Reineke Fuchs. Re-written in Easy German. With 
numerous Conversational Questions and full Vocabulary. 
(A. J. ULRICH.) Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE 
18 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 2 
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TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 

His glance encountered Schumann and came to anchor in his 
deep searching eyes. This one of them perhaps, who had not 
yet said a word—the one of most consequence of them all— 
would have understood him. He if any one—and in Wagner’s 
upward look was an eloquent question. Schumann, who had 
scarcely moved as yet in his corner from the position he had 
sunk into at the beginning of the recital, now raised his head a 
little. He showed clearly that it was distasteful to him to be 
dragged out of his reserve. His attitude of mild and seeming 
indifference gave place to a passion which vibrated ever so 
slightly in the depths of his voice. : 

“ Do you ask me as poet or musician ? ” said he slowly. 
When Wagner answered that he would gladly hear his verdict 
on the poetry as well as on its musical possibilities, he closed 
his eyes with a shade of discomfort and leant back. 

“ Then my answer must be twofold,” was his reply. ‘‘ To the 
poet I take off my hat. You have mastered a material which is 
as brittle as glass and splinters like slate. But asa musician I have 
one question to put to you: What about the composition ? ” 

Followed an astonished look from Wagner, an approving nod 
from Ferdinand Heller. ‘‘ Yes, yes, Wagner, that’s the point. 
That is what I have been thinking about too.’’ 

For a moment there was an oppressive silence. In disdainful 
bewilderment Wagner looked from one to the other. And then 
the pent up passion burst forth like a rocket in its flight. 

“ What about its composition? That? Merciful heaven, 
you poor men—why, it cries for music as an ox for the manger ! 
Can't you feel it ? The music is there, ready to come out. There 
is no need to trouble about the composition. At the most—how 
shall I put it—one need only transcribe it, so to speak, into 
notes. That’s all ‘cut and dried.’ The little music wanted 
outside that will compose itself.” 


We have been asked to give publisher and price of the 
books from which our passages are taken. We do not 
know the price of “‘ Barrikaden,”’ but it is published by 
Grethlein (Leipzig and Ziirich), and is in three volumes. 


The extract was evidently too easy, and Class I became 
overcrowded. We started Class II with all competitors who 
had lost two marks, and ran on into the two and a half 
and three mark versions, and even worse. 


Both “ V. B.” and ““ Beetle ” ought to have gained first 
place. There was one point in “ V. B.’s’’ version that we 
preferred to the prize-winner’s—gave way to an emotion 
which vibrated very faintly in the depths of his voice; this 
was perfectly put. What we did not like so well was the 
tendency to use italics, in, for instance: ‘‘ How can you 
compose it ? ’’ and “ that makes after music as an ox seeks 
his stall for food.’’ Nor did we think the latter phrase very 
graceful even without the italics. 


“ Beetle’s "’ fluent version was also very good in the 
same passage: gave place to tense feeling, faintly vibrating 
in the timbre of his voice. But “ Beetle’’ also indulged in 
italics—"‘ Is that the trouble ?’’ We must emphasize that 
italics to drive home the meaning betray a weakness in 
construction. They should never be used for the purpose. 
Their proper function is to indicate a foreign language, or 
a bibliographical note, etc. One other weakness occurred 
in ‘‘ Beetle’s’’ passage: It would be he, if any one. The 
admirable brevity of Er, wenn irgendeiner, could very well 
be rendered in English, and more than half our readers did 
so render it. 


We commend “ Beetle’s’’ The stuff is ringing with 
music,” ‘‘ Kininvie’s ” it sings itself, ‘“ Woodlea’s ” it rings 
out of ils own accord, and many other similar renderings. 

People varied greatly over Menschenkinder. We did not 
want it exactly like “ Lacy’s ” children of men; what was 
needed was some similar exclamation that would be used 
by an Englishman. ‘* Kininvie’s’’ and ‘' Woodlea’s’’ 
you men, ‘‘G.C.M.’s”’ Heaven help you, every mother’s 
son of you! were satisfactory, and ‘ Trina’s’’ My dear 
fellows was most suitable, but why did “ Trina ” say it will 
run after music like an ox to his fodder-shed ? And, by the 
way, all those who remembered that an ox has a cr1b— 
“Hope Surrey,” “‘ Chardonne,’’ “ J. E.M.’’—are highly 
commended, and there is a special word of commendation 
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for ‘‘ Copt ’’ who alone remembered that an ox lows ; what 
a pity he did not think of its crib, and a still greater pity 
that he translated tetlnahmlos as sympathetic. 

‘“ Gael” could have improved his version; it makes the 
music of itself is not so good as rings out, echoes out, etc., of 
other versions. 

“ Elkat” is not quite particular enough. He says 
Schumann sank into the depths of his chair, but the passage 
does not say it was a chair; it might have been a stall 
at a theatre. 

“ Esse quam videri ” is a little exaggerated—low toned 
tremulous passion for a slight emotion, but her passage is 
good. ‘‘ Hope Surrey ’’ also let tiny blemishes mar an 
otherwise excellent version, thus, Wagner’s eves evolved into 
an eloquent question ; gently vibrating passion at the base 
of his voice ; in depreciatory bewilderment. 

‘“ Hope Surrey ” asks why he was in Class II with his 
version of Ossendowski ; it is because Class J lost no more 
than half a mark anywhere; ‘‘ Hope Surrey ” lost a whole 
mark for want of clearness—-this slave mentality, paradoxical 
as it may seem, has been a saving gospel. What was para- 
doxical?: the slave mentality? ‘‘ Hope Surrey” is 
worried because he has to translate professionally, and he 
thinks a Class II very bad. He need not worry; any one 
who can compete with our clever readers can hold his own 
as a professional translator. 

“ Dane,” what was the matter ?—He listened readily to 
Wagner’s answer as he gave judgment on the poem and tts 
musical possibilities. Dear, dear! But we do appreciate 
such expressions as concentrated into a single eloquent 
question ; in mute disdain, etc. 

We thank ‘‘Copt’’ for his belated version of “ L'Eau 
Drue,” and are glad he is well again. Yes, the change of 
town names in the second verse is quite permissible ; 
‘‘Copt’’ has the right idea; namely, that it means places 
a long distance apart, no matter where they are. The 
version would not have gained first place, but would 
probably have been in Class I. The little letter in French 
is faultless. 

*We thank “ Remembrance” for his nice letter. Miss V. 
Naish may like to know that he admired her version of 
“L’ Eau Drue.” 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Franz Werfel : 


“ Das MALHEUR ”’ 


Als das Mädchen die Schüssel fallen liess, blieben alle Gäste 
anfangs stumm, 
Nur die Hausfrau sagte etwas und drehte sich nicht um. 


Das Mädchen aber stand regungslos, wie in unnatürlichen Schlaf 
gesenkt, 
Krampfhaft die Arme zu einer rettenden Geste verrenkt. 


Jedoch dem Mitleid der Gäste hatte sich scheues Erstaunen 
zugesellt. 
Denn sie sahen plözlich Eine mitten in ein Schicksal gestellt. 


Kamen schon die Stubenmädchen mit Tüchern und Besen, der 
Diener und selbst der Herr vom Haus. 

Sie aber ging ganz wunderschön von Kindheit und Heimweh 
hinaus. 


In der Küche sezte sie sich auf die Kohlenkiste, legte die Hände 
in den Schoss 

Und weinte vielfach, in allen Lagen, nach aller Kunst, voll 
Genuss, laut und grenzenlos. 


Als man dann spät und geräuschvoll Abschied nahm, 
War sie es, die wie aus Ehrfurcht das reichste Trinkgeld bekam. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

(Cuntinued on page 508) 
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S YOUR NEED 


From the Beginnings to the End of the Middle Ages 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior History 
Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 


A Descriptive History for pupils of g to 10. It dwells particularly on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect 
political history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


The Middle Ages to the End of the 17th Century 


By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


Suitable for pupils of ro-11, It partakes the same character as Mr. Dance’s book. Extracts from Contemporary Authors. 
Illustrations by Contemporary Artists. 
There are two junior books in this series for pupils of 7 to 9 years of age. 


The British Isles—Their Life and Work 


By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. L. BRYSON. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
A Descriptive Geography suitable for pupils g-1t years of age. l 

“ The Authors write with an enthusiasm which is infectious. They know how to present much geographical information 
without losing a grip on their readers.” 

There are two junior books in this series for pupils of 7 to 9 years of age. 


Practical English 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. Cloth Boards, ts. gd. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily indifferent to the appeal of English composition and 
stimulated them to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally speaking, of the Self-Help type. 
An Opinion.— The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He tells me that it is a book the children will work for 
themselves and enjoy. That is what we want.” 


Advanced Practical English 
By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, 5, and 6. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that made such a challenging appeal in the author’s recent work, 
_ “ Practical English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged that regular practice is given in every form of written test. 


An Etymological and Biographical Dictionary 


With Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. This Dictionary has been specially prepared 
for school use. The New English Dictionary has been taken as a guide, although other standard 
authorities have also been consulted. 320 pages. Cloth Boards. Price rs. 6d. 


The Plays of Shakespeare 


Eleven Plays. An excellently produced series—Plain Text only or with notes, etc., on the play 
and the theatre of the time. Limp cloth. Plain Text, 8d.and rod. With Notes, rod. and Is. 


““It is the neglect of Hygiene which costs a Nation dear, in money and in life.” .. . 


Suggestions on Health Education. 
Laws of Health 


A Sound, Sensible, and Scientific Handbook which for a Shilling supplies all the information necessary 
to carry out the Board of Education Schemes. 


A Modern School Geometry. In 4 Parts. (Part 4, Solids) 
Parts 1 and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Parts 3 and 4. By J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc. 


Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 3 or 4 years’ Course in Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple 
Research Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the forma! proof of the Theorem is reached, 
A selection of Riders follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 
Part 1, 1s. gd. Part 2, 2s. Part 3, 2s. Part 4, 2s. Parts I and 2 in one volume, 3s. 6d. Parts 1, 
2, and 3 in one volume, 4s. 6d. Parts r to 4, 6s. All Cloth Boards. 


Any further particulars will gladly be given on application to the Publishers : 


MCD OUG ALL’S Educational Co., Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 540, must reach the office by the first post 
on July 14, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 
There were forty-one entrants for this competition, a 
gratifying number when it is considered that its announce- 
ment in the May issue gave but little time for it to become 
widely known. 


The first place in the competition has been gained by 
Sheila Guy, St. Dunstan’s Abbey School, Plymouth, for a 
finely conceived and well wrought out essay on “ Wind ”’ ; 
the second by Mary Clare Hughes, Notre Dame Collegiate 
School, Liverpool, who writes on “ ‘ The Wonderful’ in the 
Poetry of Coleridge ” ; and the third by Isobel Lundy, Bede 
Collegiate Girls’ School, Sunderland, who discusses “‘ The 
Charm of Fairy Tales.” 

The results have been classified as follows, an asterisk 
marking practical equality in the respective paragraphs in 
which the candidates’ names appear: | 


Class I.—The prize-winners and Kathleen Smith, Margaret 
Atkins, *Eileen Graham, *Winifred Graham, *Mary D. Hod- 
dinott, *Sheila O’Sullivan. 


Class II.—(a) *Elsie M. Martin, *Margaret S. Russell; (b) 
*Vera Heffernan, *Winifred L. Honey, *Haydn Hookway, 
*Doreen Murgatroyd; (c) John M. Beaumont; (d) *Nora G. 
Bland, *Doris M. Goddard, *Winifred Greaves, *Cornelia ; 
Heffernan, *Peggy Stubbs, *Edwin J. Thomas; (e) *Eileen M. 
Evans, *Margaret Jamieson, *Dawn Salter, *Peggy Squirrel . 
(f) *Tom E. Jones, *Joan O’Connor; (g) Monica Lacy; (A) 
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Catherine Drywood ; (#) *Elspeth Myers, *Evelyn G. H. Shep- 
herd ; (j) Cicely Hussey-Freke. 

Class III.—(a) Mary Thorp; (b) Cresten Boase; (c) *Ralph 
R. Chapman, *Muriel M. H. Gilbert, *Sybil Kirkpatrick, *Sheelah 
Little; (d) *Florence Gadd, *Sylvia Kirschbaum. 


The essays were, of course, picked, and probably none 
fell below what under qualifying conditions would have 
entitled their writers to a pass mark. 

The range of subjects chosen was considerable, and in- 
cluded themes imaginative, literary, biographical, abstract, 
and general. Some of these were better suited than others 
to the age and attainments of the candidates. There were 
more signs of originality in the imaginative group than in 
some of the others. While one did not detect plagiarism in 
the treatment of themes directly connected with the 
candidates’ reading in literature, and though their appre- 
ciation of the matter in hand, if trained, was evidently 
quite genuine, their criticisms had sometimes the flavour of 
the lamp; and, occasionally, the subject appeared to be 
beyond their years. An abstract theme, such as “ Colour,” 
“ Fear,” “ Genius,” ‘‘ Water,” is dangerous ground beset 
with the pitfalls of platitude ; yet two at least of the essays 
in this group were not unsuccessful. The writer on ‘‘Colour” 
would more accurately have entitled her essay ‘‘ Colour as 
seen in Palestine,” for its scope was limited to that. The 
essayist who wrote on “‘ Birds and their Nests and Eggs,” 
chose a subject that had evidently deeply interested her, 
and that she had made her own; and genuine interest felt 
by the writer is sure to communicate itself to the reader. 
A dialogue between Antiquity and Progress on the subject 
of wayside inns would have proved most interesting, had 
the writer not kept slipping continually from dialogue to 
narrative. 


Some of the essays showed a pleasing sense of humour, 
(Continued on page 510) 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 


NOW READY 
A Reading Book specially suitable for 


Sctence Classes 


THE 


MASTER THINKERS 


Vignettes in the History of Science 
BY 


R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON, 


C.B.E., D.L., M.A., D.Sc., 
Emeritus Professor of Botany in the University of Liverpool. 
240 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


This fascinating volume contains a series of interesting 

sketches of the lives and achievements of the leading 

discoverers of the facts and laws that together comprise 

what we know as Natural Science. It begins with 

Plato and comes down to about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


With Thirty-six Portraits, including Eight in 
Full Colour, and a useful Index 


Specimen Copies will be sent to Responsible Teachers 
with a view to adoption tn Classes numbering 20 or upwards. 


THOMAS NELSON anD SONS, LTD., 


35 & 36 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
PARKSIDE WoRKS, EDINBURGH 
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On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


With over 28 years’ unparalleled reputation 


EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, 


Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. 


ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene” 
2 to 
ing (without sp 


These hygienic, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained 
by sweeping-powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


THE “í DUST-ALLAYER” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. I 


Established 
over 25 years. 


Contractors to the British, India, and Dominion Governments, also County, City and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
wre rr vz 


A 


AA 


and Chairs for 
CHURCHES, 

CHAPELS, HALLS 
andCATERERS, &c. 


CHILDREN’S 

CHAIRS. Strong 

Te and well-made, any 

n height to seat up to 

Extra strong 12 ins. at 3s. each. 

School Chair 
3s. each 


Send your Requirement to 


H. ANDERSON 


Chair, Manufacturer 
Stokenchurch, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Full size Hall 
Chair 4s. 9d. cach 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Phone : 3804 HIGH WYCOMBE 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 | 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


, GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


DUSTLESS AND HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


Floors and Linoleums of every description 


s&FLORIGENE 


LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY 


“ Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIEN E, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Injurious Scrubbing and sprinkiing dispensed with. 
it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
g of any kind), but aiso throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


» de nd 


(Registered and British made) 


APPLIED. 


effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


-a 


Established 
over 25 years. 


4 
$ 
q 
4 
$ 
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$ 
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EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS. 


LAMLEY & CO, 


1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, 


London, S.W.7 


Booksellers and Publishers 
1276 Kensington. Fstablished 1875. 


New, Foreign, Second-hand, and Erport Booksellers. 

We hace special facilities for obtaining Books out of print. 
We issue a Monthly List of N»w Books. 

Second-hand Lists frequently. 


Telephone : 


All the Text-Books, School Stationery, Artists’ Materials, 
and Mathematical Instruments supplied for the use of 
Students at the various Colleges. 
Loose-Leaf Books and Note Books of all kinds 


PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS, 
WE UNDERTAKE ANY 


and STATIONERS 
PRINTING FROM A HANDBILL TO A BOOK. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 
Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 
Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
Students can also attend the National, Cancer. Moorfields, 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 
Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes awarded annually. 
Residence arrangements for students. 
Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. n 


| FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.S., M.D., Dean. 


| 
| Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
| 
| 
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as did “ The Value of Nonsense ” and “ Searching for a 
Subject ’’’, but in one case the humour came perilously 
near to mere smartness. In some cases, indeed in many, 
breadth of view was lacking. ‘‘ Hero-worship’’ omitted 
entirely the Carlylean ideal, to which at least reference 
might have been made. ‘“‘ Music in Education ’’ was too 
much of a rhapsody on the esoteric joys of those musically 
endowed. Much more might have been made of the subject 
than was the case in the essay on “ Transmission of News.” 
“ The Fishing Industry ’’ has otber obvious sides than the 
burthen of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Three Fishers.” One would have 
liked more examples than one of the type of essay on 
“ Meg Merrilees.’’ There is more music in the woods than 
that of birds. The essay on “ Disraeli,” slightly one-sided 
in tone, was marred by undue quotation. in short, even 
under the prescribed limit of five pages, many of the essays 
might have been more generous in scope. 

However distasteful one finds it to call attention to 
minor errors, the following notes may prove of service to 
future competitors. These were observable in such matters 
as penmanship (amounting sometimes to almost illegi- 
bility), grammar, spelling, punctuation, phraseology, and 
construction. It's for its occurred several times; “‘ the 
author and poet’’ should mean one person, not two; 
oblutions appeared once for ab/utions. One essay was 
deficient in paragraphing. Several had weak, or pointless, 
endings. Modern Hamlets are not prototypes of Hamlet. 
For ‘‘ a mountain tarn to rush down its valley ” is a catas- 
trophic, not a usual, phenomenon. ‘“ Vixen’s music” and 
“a weasel sighing,” if these properly describe certain 
woodland noises, scarcely contribute to the harmony of the 
woods. A lake that “ nestles ’’ under cliffs is incongruously 
described as ‘‘ presenting cold majesty.” “‘ Ripples ’’ on a 
lake do not ‘‘ toss themselves high into the air.” Cana 
maiden’s eyes be at the same time “ full of sadness and 
merriment ’’ ? But probably few essays, however success- 
ful, are flawless; and we have no desire to be carpingly 
critical. 

It seems a pity that so few boys entered this competition. 
We trust the extension of the franchise is not to act upon 
the stronger sex as a deterrent in future essay competitions ! 


Arrangements for the next Prize Essay Competition will be 
announced in the August issue. 


MORE AIDS TO GENERAL KNOWLEDGE.—A first glance at the 
first six numbers of the “ Modern Pictorial Library,” recently 
issued by The Richards Press, Ltd. (price 1s. each), made us fear 
vet another ‘‘ Outline ” with its succession of fortnightly parts, 
each resembling an instalment of a serial—and usually breaking 
off at an inconvenient point. However, this is something differ- 
ent. Each issue is a magazine of sixty-four pages dealing with 
a particular topic, and is complete in itself. It seems that fifty 
or sixty issues are contemplated, and the first six, entitled 
“ London,” “ Flying,” ‘‘ Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Cathedrals of Eng- 
land,” ‘‘ History of Art,” and “ Animals of the World,” give an 
idea of the wide scope of the publication. Each issue is written 
by a single author, the whole being edited by Mr. S. P. B. Mais, 
and, in keeping with the title of the series, there are really good 
collections of illustrations. Naturally, in dealing with a subject 
so large as the animals of the world in the space of sixty-four 
pages of magazine size, of which about two-thirds consists of 
illustrations, it is impossible to do more than give the briefest 
of accounts, but the author has contrived to deal with all the 
main phyla of the animal kingdom in six short chapters, and has 
even managed to work in hints as to theoretical aspects; the 
editor must have been nodding, however, when he passed the 
legend of a picture of chimpanzees, which are described as 
natives of the ‘‘ West Indies,’’ instead of tropical Africa, as is 
correctly stated in the text. The number entitled ‘ Flying ” 
deals with balloons, airships, and aeroplanes, and even includes 
photographs and a few lines on the “ autogyro.” “‘ Cathedrals 
of England ” obviously gives scope for pictorial presentation, 
while ‘‘ London ” starts with the origin of the city and towards 
the end has pictures of the new Regent Street. These magazines 
should interest a wide range of readers; the grown-up who 
wishes for information on a particular topic, the schoolboy or 
girl to whom “the illustrations will be a great attraction, and, 
above all, the general reader who wishes to be well informed. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


NOW READY 
By the Author of “ The Adventure of Man.” 


THE APPROACH 
TO HISTORY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., D.S.O., 


Senior History Master at the Perse School. 
With an Introduction by 
G. P. GOOCH, F.B.A., D.Litt. 

While thoroughly practical in relation to the aims and methods of 
history teaching, this book is throughout an original and thought- 
provoking contribution to the science of education.  ‘‘ It constitutes,” 
says Dr. Gooch, ‘‘a revolution in the teaching of history.” 


3s. 6d. net. 


An account of the Theory and Practice of Irrigation. 


THE THIRSTY EARTH 


By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., 


Senior Iecturer in Geography at Avery Hill College. 


The first serious and comprehensive work on irrigation 
in all countries. 1os. Od. net. 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service: 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
Books of all Publishers supplied NEW (or second- 
hand ) 


(b) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(c) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 


executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(d) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle- 


Letters of thanks, and even gratitude, are continually being 
received from the Headmasters and Headmistresses of leading 
Schools throughout the country. 


Books required for the coming Term 
should be ordered EARLY, if possible 
before the Vacation. 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines) 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1929 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 
Warwick EpitTion. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Honorary Professor of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Manchester. With Introductidn, Notes, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 28. 6d. 
SetF-Stupy Epition. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 


PLAIN-TEXT EpITION. 64. 


KINGLAKE—EOTHEN. With Portrait Frontispiece. 
1s. 4d. (English Authors for School Reading.) 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, I. Edited by C. E. BROWNRIGG, 
M.A., Headmaster, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 25. 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Warwick EpitT1on. Edited by J. C. Smitn, M.A., B.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SeELF-Stupy Epit1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Intro- 
duction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 


PLAIN-TEXT EpitTion. 6d. 


PLATO—CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owen, M.A. 


Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Exercises. 
trated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, V. Edited by S. E. -Wi1nBo it, M.A., 
Christ’s Hospital. With brief Introduction and a few 
Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


With 
Illus- 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. 


WILLOUGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


— Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 
(Blackte’s Smaller English Classics.) 


se = THE PRIORESSES TALE. Edited by 
R. J. CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. With Glossary. Paper cover, 
Sd. ; ; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics. ) 


SHAKESPEARE— CORIOLANUS. 
Warwick EpirtTioN. Edited by Sir Eomunp K. CHAMBERS, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Essay on Metre, and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiITIon. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PLAIN-TEXT EpITION. 64d. 


SHAKESPEARE—HENRY IV, PART I. 
Warwick EpitTion. Edited by F. W. Moorman, B.A., 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Shefheld. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EpITIon. 6d. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER—THE KNIGHT OF THE 
BURNING PESTLE. With Introduction and Foot- 
notes by JOHN HAMPDEN, B.A. 18. (Plain-Text Plays.) 


MILTON—COMUS. Edited by the Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—-SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir EDMUND 
K. CHamBErRs, K.B.E., C.B., D.Litt. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—PARADISE LOST, I. Edited by F. Gorse, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


RACINE—ATHALIE. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A., 
Officier d'Académie, Headmaster of Acton County School. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie’s French 
Plays.) 


MOLIERE LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by 
H. CLARKE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 
(Blackie s French Plays.) 


Edited by E. F. 
1s. 6d. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. With an 
Introduction by ALFRED AUSTIN. 28. (Blackie's Standard 
English Classics.) 


GOLDSMITH—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Edited by 
H. LırrLebaLe, M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction and 
Notes. 1s. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


—— Text only. 1s. (Plain-Text Plays.) 


LAMB— ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. AuGusTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net. (“ Wallet” Library.) 


SCOTT—OLD MORTALITY. Edited by W. KEITH LEASK, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


SHAKESPEARE —A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Warwick EpiTtioN. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiTIoN. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PLAIN-TEXT Epition. 6d. 


POPE—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 


FREDERICK RyLanpD, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
1s. 6d. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


—— With brief Notes. Paper cover, $d.; cloth cover, 6d. 
(Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


GRAY—ELEGY, ETON COLLEGE, and THE BARD. 


Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. With Notes. Paper cover, 
3d.; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackte’s Smaller English Classics.) 


BACON—ESSAYS. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., 
Winchester College. With Introduction and Notes. 
2s, (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 

Introduction by FREDERIC Harrison. Notes by E. H. 

BLAKENEY, M.A. 18, 6d, net. (“ Wallet” Library.) 


GOETHE HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Select Scenes. 
Edited by Jurıvrs F. ScHILtinc. With Notes. 9d. 
(Blackie's German Texts.) 

CALDERON—LA VIDA ES SUENO. Edited by Rev. H. J. 
CHAYTOR, M.A., St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s.9d. (Blackie’s Spanish Series.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
JUNIORS 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR. 


Junior ScuooL Epition. With Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER DENT, and an Appendix on Drama- 
tic Reproduction by C. M. DE REyYEs, B.A., Lecturer 
in English, University College, Exeter, and Producer 
of Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 1s. $d. 


SELF-STUDY EpiTion. With Introduction, Glossary, 
and Questions, by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 1s. 


PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and illustrations in black-and- 
white. ls, 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 


6d. 
DICKENS—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Introduc- 


tion, Coloured Frontispiece, and black-and-white 
illustrations. 1s, 4d. (English Authors for School 
Reading.) 


GOLDSMITH—THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE 
TRAVELLER. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. With 
Introduction and Notes. 4d. (Blackie’s Smaller 
English Classics.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, VI. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 


Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises. and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 23. (Blackie's Illustrated 


Latin Series.) 


— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, II. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Latin in University 
College, Galway. With Introduction, Notes, Ap- 
pendices, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie’s 
Illustrated Latin Series.) 


With brief 
(Blackie’s 


—— Edited by S. E. Wino tT, M.A., Christ's Hospital. 
With brief Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. 
(Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


ZENOPHON—ANABASIS, IV. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
NALL, M.A., formerly Assistant Master and Librarian, 
Westminster School. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Blachie’s Illus- 
trated Greek Series.) 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
1s. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64d. 


SHAKESPEARE—HENRY IV, PART I. 


Warwick Epit1on, Edited by F. W. Moorman, 
formerly Professor of English Language in the 
University of Leeds. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendix, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64d. 


SPENSER—THE FAERY QUEENE, BOOK I. Edited by 
WILLIAM KEITH Lrask, late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


MACAULAY—ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by JoHN 
DownlE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
ls. 9d. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


TACITUS—-AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
the University of London, King’s College. With 
Introduction, Critical Appendix, Notes, English- 
Latin Exercises, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, II. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Latin in University 
College, Galway. With Introduction, Notes, Ap- 
pendices, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 28. (Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by S. E. Wino tT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital. 
With brief Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. 
(Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


HORACE—ODES, I. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, late 
Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


—-— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., Headmaster of 
the Perse School, Cambridge. With brief Introduc- 
tion and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie’s Latin 
Plain Texts.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Warwick EpiT10on. Edited by J. C. Smitn, M.A. 


With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. , 


2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE—MACBETH. 
Warwick EpITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-StuDY EpiTIon. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PLain-TEXT EpiTI10n. 64. 
SHAKESPEARE—KING RICHARD II. 
Warwick EpITION. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. With Introduction, Notes, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
ls. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Warwick EpiT10on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STuDy Ep1T1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
1s. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64. 
CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by E. F. 
WILLouGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 
Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth cover, 
6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


BYRON—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, BOOK IV. 
With Introduction and Notes by Davip Frew, B.A. 
Paper cover, Q9d.; cloth cover, 1s. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


GOLDSMITH—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 4d. (English Authors for 
School Reading.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, II. Edited by PHıLIP SANDFORD, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackte’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by S. E. WinBo LT, M.A. With brief Intro- 
duction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie’s Latin 
Plain Texts.) 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, IV. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
Nau, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 28. 6d. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Greek Series.) e 


FOR DISTINCTION 
HORACE—ODES, I. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 
—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


HORACE—ODES, II. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 
Junior ScHoot EpitTi1on. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 3d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiT1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
1s. 


PicturRE Ep1TIon. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices. Coloured Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations in black-and-white. 1s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64d. 


SCOTT—QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by W. KEITH 
Leask, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


TENNYSON—POEMS. Including “ Œnone ” and “ The 
Lotos Eaters.” Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
2s. 6d. net. (Red Letter Poets.) 


LONGFELLOW— EVANGELINE. With Notes. Paper 
cover, 4d.: cloth cover, 7d. 
English Classics.) 


(Blackie’s Smaller 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
JUNIOR ScuooL EDITION. With Introduction and 
Notes by GeorGE H. Ey, B.A., and an Appendix 
on Dramatic Reproduction by C. M. DE REYEs, B.A., 
Lecturer in English, University College, Exeter, and 
eas of Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 

8. 3d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1g. 
PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations 
in black-and-white. 1s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64, 


CAESAR—-DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 28, (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


q ENGLISH 


A BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE : 
CHIEFLY LYRICAL 
Edited by X. H. Collins. 2s. 6d. 


SPOKEN VERSE 


For Schools and Festivals. Arranged by T. Henderson, 
with introductions by F. C. Smith. 2s. 6d. In two 
Parts. Part I, ıs. Part II, 1s. 6d. 


POETIC VALUES 


A Study in the Appreciation of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. By E. 4. Greening Lamborn. 3s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLISH 


Society for Pure English Tract Number XXIX. By 
G. Gordon. 2s. 6d. net. Based on a Lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution. 


q HISTORY 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


By H. A. Davies. With 151 illustrations and maps. 
7s. 6d. net. Also in two Parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. 
Part II, 4s. 


Throughout, stress has been laid upon the interdependence of 
nations, the causes which led to their rise, decline, and fall, and 
the various contributions which each has made to world welfare. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 1912-21 


A new supplementary volume containing the lives of 
all distinguished persons who died during this period. 
Cloth, 21s. net. On Oxford India paper, 25s. net. 
Half-morocco, 42s. net. 

This supplement, together with the Concise Dictionary of National 
Biography (218. net), forms an account of the lives of famous 
Englishmen from the earliest times to 1921, and is specially 
suitable for all school libraries which are unable to purchase the 
whole 23 volumes. 


A.M.A. :—'‘ Of its supreme authority and interest to the student 
there should be no need to speak ... and we trust that school 
libraries will make a special effort to purchase this valuable work of 
reference.” 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 


By F. A. R. Marriott. With 6 illustrations. 
World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


(‘The 


q GEOGRAPHY 


THE OXFORD PREPARATORY 


ATLAS 


Edited by F. Bartholomew. A thoroughly revised 
edition of the Oxford School Atlas, which contains 
many specially drawn new maps. With 32 pp. of 
coloured maps, and 8 pp. of index and black and white 
maps. Paper boards with cloth back, 1s. gd. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 


THE OXFORD ADVANCED ATLAS 


Physical and Political Geography. Revised edition, 
1928. Edited by F. Bartholomew. With 96 pp. of 
coloured maps, and 32 pp. of letterpress and index. 
ros. 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By F. Bartholomew and L. W. Lyde. Thisatlas, which 
has been out of print since 1925, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date, in co-operation with 
M. R. Shackleton. With 59 pp. of coloured maps, 
and 123 pp. of letterpress and black and white maps. 
8s. 6d. 


q LATIN 
CICERO AND ANTONY 


Selections from the Philippics and Letters of Cicero. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
G. Turberville. With 15 illustrations. 1s. gd. 


CICERO IN ASIA 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
S. Price. With 14 illustrations and maps. 1s. gd. 


The object of this volume is to give a clear and interesting picture 
of Asia Minor in the first century B.c., and at the same time to 
serve as an introduction to Ciceronian prose as it has come down 
to us in his letters and speeches. 


q SCIENCE 


NATURE STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
By D. Patton. With 65 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Scottish Educational Journal :-—‘‘It is the skill in the presentation of 
the subject-matter combined with discriminating selection that 
renders Dr. Patton’s volume of the highest interest alike to the 
teacher and to the pupil. ... Who could resist a text-book written 
with such gusto ? Indeed one could wish for no better stimulus to 
a general interest in Nature than the placing of Dr. Patton's book 
in the hands of every child who is about to enter on his or her post- 
primary stage of education.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


| July, 1928. 


RUIN 


July, 1928. ] 


ALMOST READY 


ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA 
FOR SCHOOLS 


PART I 
By 
R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 
Price, 3s. without Answers; 3s. 6d. with Answers 


The early part of the book deals with the ordinary processes of 
Anthmetic applied to algebraical expressions consisting of a 
single term, and is restricted to those sections of Arithmetic 
which are likely to have come within the scope of the pupils’ 
knowledge 

Special stress has been laid upon those parts of the subject 
which usually cause errors—such as the manipulation of brackets, 
the treatment of fractions preceded by a negative sign, and the 
order of operations. 


Revision sets of examples on such matters are provided. 


It is hoped that specimen copies will 
be available towards the end of July 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQ., London, W. 1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special 
Schools : 


FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics.) (Dean: Mr. Norman 
H. Baynes, M.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 

(Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery, M.A., D.Sc., 


M.A., LL.B -) 

FACULTY ‘a SCIENCE. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. C. A. Lovatt Evans, D.Sc., M.R.C.S., 


F.R.S.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.86., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) 

SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. (Slade Professor : 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 
M.A., F.R.1.B.A.) 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr. E. A. Baker, M.A.) 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. (Mr. 
M. E. Delafield, M.B., B.Ch., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.) 
COURSES FOR HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
(Tutor: Mr. N. F. Hall, M.A.) 
COURSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN JOURNALISM. (Tutor : 
Mr. L. Solomon, M.A.) 
ne iam and RESEARCH WORK is provided for in all 
men 
G SCHOOLS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY are specially 
Ae to meet the needs of Adult Students. 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceedin 
RESIDENTIAL HALLS : UN VERSATY COLLEGE HALL, EALING 
(for Men). (Warden: Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.) COLLEGE 
HALL, BYNG PLACE (for Women). (Principal: Miss 
Alleyne, M.Litt.) A List of registered residences is also kept. 


THE ATHLETIC GROUND OF TWENTY-THREE ACRES 
Is AT PERIVALE 
THE SESSION 1928-29 OPENS on MONDAY, October 1, 1928 


For particulars apply to C. O. G. Douie, Secretary, University 
College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


Henry Tonks.) 
(Prof. A. E. 


(Prof. S. D. Adshead, 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subject to increase withous notice. 
Sertes orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. . £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 | One-ceighth Page 1 6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a vecespt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken tn, but ave sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the vate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


An Experiment in the Musical Education 
of a Nation 


When the Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of university education in Wales 
investigated the state of music throughout the country, 
the results were a little disappointing. For Wales has 
always been known for its love of and expression in 
music.» Its choirs and its singers have won fame far out- 
side its borders. Yet, though there was enthusiasm for 
the craft, though everywhere the beauty of her folk 
melodies and the solemn strength of her hymn tunes grip 
the heart as one listens to them sung, nevertheless the 
general standard of music gave a sense of disappoint- 
ment. It was not that enthusiasm was lacking, but 
that it was too narrow and misinformed. As the Royal 
Commissioners reported, “ Their great choral societies 
can do wonders with Handel and Mendelssohn, with 
comparatively easy idioms practised again and again 
until they have become familiar, but they have not 
acquired enough knowledge or shown enough sense of 
adventure to climb above the beaten track and essay 
heights yet unattempted. In a word, there is too much 
tendency to rest satisfied with easy achievement.” Even 
more serious perhaps was the almost complete neglect 
of orchestral and instrumental music. Wales was a land 
of singers, but the glories of the symphony or of chamber 
music were denied to them. This was a loss, a serious 
one, more so perhaps because it prevented that training 
in musical appreciation, that capacity to listen to good 
music with a proper and a trained understanding 
upon which ultimately the nation’s musical progress 
depends. 

The report was issued in 1918. One of the immediate 
results of its publication was the establishment by the 
University of a National Council of Music which was 


+ 
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to act as the supreme consultative body on those 
questions affecting the musical education of Wales. 
Fortunately, the University was able to procure the 
services of Sir Walford Davies as the first Director of 
-` the Council, and the record of work, under his inspiring 
leadership, during the past ten years is a remarkable 
one. At the University Colleges of Bangor, Aberystwyth, 
and Cardiff, departments of music are established which 
send their students out into the primary and secondary 
schools of the country as teachers who it is hoped will 
serve as links in the chain between the University and 
the people. 

Formal preparation of students for university 
qualifications, however, 1s but one and that possibly 
not the most important of the duties of these depart- 
ments. Equally important is the work of influenc- 
ing and guiding the musical life of the college and 
` of the area which the college serves. In conjunction 
with the Council of Music extra-mural work has been 
undertaken which must in time form the basis of a new 
national movement in Welsh music. This work has 
been planned to remedy the two defects pointed out in 
the Report of the Royal Commission. College trios have 
been formed at each of the three University Colleges, 
and these tour the schools giving instrumental lecture 
concerts to the pupils and the parents. Already over a 
thousand of these educational concerts have been given. 
The cost of maintenance is heavy, but the reward is 
already to hand. Primary and secondary schools are 
forming small orchestras, some have classes for stringed 
instruments. In towns such as Carnarvon, music clubs 
have been established which not only promote concerts, 
but organize lecture recitals for the children of the neigh- 
bourhood. Some few years ago an arrangement was 
made with a gramophone company to supply the schools 
with gramophones at a cheap rate, and the number 
already sent out reaches nearly 450. Records are sup- 
plied, and the children daily hear selections of the best 
composers. A Welsh Symphony Orchestra has also been 
formed to give assistance at the various musical festivals 
held regularly throughout Wales. 

This work is the first natural development of the 
Council’s function. There are, however, three schemes 
which stand out as of first-rate importance. The first 
is the organization of extra-mural University Tutorial 
Classes in Music. Already about ten of these have 
been organized by the Council. Equipment in the 
form of miniature scores, gramophones, records, and 
books on music have been supplied, and the classes 
appear to have been a great success. This work will 
probably become one of the most important problems 
the Council has to face. Choirs and their conductors 
may in these classes learn the technique of their work 
and the art of expression. On the other hand, such 
classes, organized before the advent of a festival, should 
also create an informed body of listeners, taught to 
appreciate and capable of listening with understanding. 
The crowded industrial valleys of the south are ripe for 
the rapid growth of such work, and with their develop- 
ment will come also a training of the national genius 
which in due course will produce the national music. 

The second of these schemes is the attempt to co- 
ordinate the efforts and raise the standard of the local 
Eisteddfodau in Wales. These meetings, with their 
test pieces and composition items, are largely responsible 
for the standard of taste throughout the countryside. 
The choice of the tests does not, however, in many 
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cases justify their performance, good as that is. Nor is 
the orchestral and instrumental side sufficiently de- 
veloped. To remedy these defects the Council 1s 
arranging a series of conferences throughout the country 
with a view to the national expression of some definite 
plan which will make these local Eisteddfodau more 
effective media for the advancement of musical culture. 

Perhaps, however, the most important achievement 
of the Council has been the formation of a National 
Orchestra which, financed by the British Broadcasting 
Company, and aided by the National Museum and the 
City of Cardiff, is to broadcast good and beautiful music 
from Cardiff, and is also to hold daily concerts, some 
of which are to be free. The orchestra is to be a salaried 
one, and is an experiment of first-class importance. The 
wireless station at Cardiff is to be strengthened, and 
soon not a village in Wales need be without its supply 
of good music. What this must mean in the musical 
education of Wales it is almost impossible to forecast. 
Great and beautiful music—both foreign and native— 
may now find hearing in the miner’s cottage in the great 
town, and in the farmer’s kitchen on some remote hill- 
side. As Sir Walford Davies has written, it is “ indeed 
a momentous happening.” For the first time in the 
history of the country, Cardiff will provide the complete 
orchestral equipment for a daily supply of the finest 
music to the whole of Wales, whilst at the same time 
offering facilities in Cardiff for two orchestral concerts 
a week for almost the whole year. The concerts are to 
be broadcast from the great hall of the National Museum, 
a fitting place, for the Museum is itself the repository 
of great art and exists to foster it. 

Wales is thus fairly launched on the great adventure 
of a real musical education. What it has already meant 
may be seen in the work of the Music Department at 
the University College, Bangor. This now possesses an 
orchestra of thirty players, mainly students. Weekly 
concerts are organized, to which the public are invited. 
The number already held reaches 150. Choral singing 
is not neglected, but the pieces are worthy of the per- 
formers. Bach’s Matthew Passion has been performed, 
and last November the “ Messiah ” was given by a 
choir in which 150 students took part. The College 
instrumental trios travel through North Wales giving 
lecture concerts to the schools and villages and encour- 
aging the formation of local musical clubs. Nor are the 
schools in the area neglected. Each session a series of 
six concerts is given for the pupils of the local secondary 
schools at which classical music is played and explained. 
And last, extra-mural university tutorial classes and 
extension courses give the people of North Wales 
opportunities for the study of musical masterpieces. 

The Report of the Royal Commission expressed the 
conviction that the Council of Music might serve as the 
embodiment and expression of Welsh nationality in 
music and do for Wales what Moussorgsky and his 
friends did for Russia. It might provide the scaffolding 
for a national movement in music wisely planned and 
broadly conceived. The value of the work which Sir 
Walford Davies has performed will be appreciated fully 
only by future generations. To say that he has changed 
the whole course of the teaching of music in our schools 
is but to mention one sphere of his remarkable influence. 
For slowly there is being built up in Wales an informed 
musical opinion upon which the professional schools of 
music at the university colleges may found a new school 
of music as national as it 1s democratic. 
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Occasional Notes 


eee Hadow Report was issued about sixteen months 
ago. It has attracted much more public attention 
than such documents ordinarily receive, and its main 
theses, particularly “ the break at II 


An hl plus,” have survived criticism. Still it 
kinia remained a report. The Board of 


Education, in publishing Educational 
Pamphlet No. 60, on “ The New Prospect in Education,” 
with the accompanying Circular 1,397, addressed to 
local education authorities, has given the signal for a 
general advance along the lines of the report. That is 
why we called Pamphlet No. 6o an epoch-making mani- 
festo. The cirċular recites the main lines of proposed 
development in what has hitherto been known as ele- 
mentary education—re-organization with a view to the 
fresh start at 11 plus, smaller classes, and the elimination 
of defective premises ; and then proceeds to deal briefly 
with the administrative problems involved. The 
pamphlet, running to fifty pages, and dropping, we are 
glad to state, the stiff official style that used to make 
the Board’s publications unattractive, deals in consider- 
able detail with the principles of the new organization 
of schools, with different types of organization, and with 
questions of transport, meals, &c., which must inevitably 
assume a new importance, especially in rural areas. 


O doubt is left in the reader’s mind that the Board’s 
pamphlet is meant to give a clear and emphatic 
lead to the local authorities. Administrative change, it 
And its Clear is pointed out, is worthless unless be- 
Lead. hind it there exists a real conviction 
and a new outlook. For the present, 
attention is chiefly concentrated on children between 
eleven and fifteen years of age, to be accommodated to 
the extent of 25 per cent in secondary and selective 
central schools, and for the rest in non-selective central 
or senior schools, which are not to be poor substitutes 
for secondary schools, but are to have their own function 
and outlook. “ The Report,” it is further pointed out, 
“has in mind all sorts and conditions of children, the 
humble and the meek as well as the mighty and the 
strong,” and “ to concentrate especially on the erection 
of a few splendidly equipped schools for selected chil- 
dren is to miss its real lesson.” Another point upon 
which the Board takes a strong line is that of examina- 
tions for the new type of school. ‘‘ The first work of 
teachers and administrators is to think out their goal, 
feeling their way towards an appropriate curriculum 
with an appropriate examination.” This is the reverse 
of our traditional way, which has been to think of 
education in terms of examinations. May one infer that 
the Board is troubled about some other parts of our 
educational system when it expresses anxiety that the 
new type of school should “ not be formalized by the 
erection of large examining bodies who might easily 
become the masters of a system which they were created 
to serve ” ? 


[ORD EUSTACE PERCY made a very good speech 
at Ashburton early last month, when he opened 
a new boarding house at the Grammar School. After 
remarking on the fact that many of the 

h y tae old grammar schools had developed out 

of the local workers’ guild, he went on 

to speak of the part which a country grammar school 


should play in the local community. They had to beware 
of looking at a secondary school as if it were merely a 
means of enabling some boys and girls of more than 
average ability to escape from their local surroundings 
and proceed to the university, afterwards getting a 
chance of better jobs away from the locality in which 
they started. That was one object, but it was more 
important that the school should be a means of helping 
the people of the locality to do their work better, 
bringing the benefits of education to the community. 
This raised the question of the kind of work to be done 
and the subjects to be taught; whether the same 
subjects should be taught to all; whether there should 
be a variety of courses, and so on. He thought they 
should be chary of assuming that the curriculum of all 
secondary schools should be the same, and he then made 
an interesting reference to the possibility of providing 
alternative examinations, adding that the Board of 
Education had for years been inviting secondary schools 
to make suggestions for alternative curricula, and he 
wanted the public to realize that the Board was not 
asking all secondary schools to have one uniform kind 
of teaching. 


WE should perhaps lay a little more stress than 

Lord Eustace appears to do on the desirability 
of there being in every secondary school, of whatever 
type, a department leading directly to 
the university. We consider it very 
important that the claims of pure 
scholarship should thus be recognized. But, having said 
this, we agree most heartily that the local grammar 
schools, or indeed any other schools, would be missing 
much of their true function if they did not directly 
contribute to the local life of the community. There is 
no reason at all why, side by side with the “ academic ” 
department, one or more departments providing different 
courses of study should not be set up. The problem of 
numbers at once arises, but here is the chance for the 
organizers of the continued education which is, we may 
hope, soon to be provided for all children. We must 
confess, however, to a dislike of the idea of having an 
alternative examination. We believe, as we have said 
on previous occasions, that a preferable course would 
be to modify the present first school examination and 
enlarge its scope so that its various courses would cover 
every type of secondary education. We have seen no 
answer to the contention that to set up a different 
examination would inevitably lead to undesirable com- 
parisons being made between the different examinations. 
We should not be dismayed by a multiplicity of curri- 
cula, for we believe that secondary education, in its 
proper sense, does not mean that the course of study 
has been confined to certain subjects to the exclusion of 
others. The educational value of many subjects has 
yet to be explored, and we venture to think that just 
as ‘‘ modern studies ’’ have won a place beside the old 
“ classical studies,” so many of the newer and more 
practical subjects will also win for themselves a place 
in the sun. 


~ Our Comment. 


JE second part of the Report of tbe Committee on 

Education and Industry, which is presided over 
by Mr. D. C. Malcolm, has now been published. The 
first part was published in December, 1926 (see the 
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issue of this Journal), and dealt 
with the arrangements for enabling 
young persons to enter into and retain 
suitable employment. The present 
report is concerned with the public 
system of education in relation to the requirements of 
trade and industry. Our own columns have testified 
frequently to the importance and difficulty of the task, 
and, from a first reading of the report, we find ourselves 
in great sympathy not only with the majority of its 
recommendations, but also with the hne of thought by 
which those recommendations appear to have been 
reached. The liaison between education and industry 
is by no means yet complete ; nor will it be until educa- 
tion knows more clearly what are the exact requirements 
of industry. Education can assist but “Trade and 
industry must formulate their own requirements.” And 
apparently there is much to be done in this direction, 
since “the evidence received from employers and 
workers is not of such a character as to allow of the 
formulation of a series of concrete requirements related 
to various branches of education.” 


January 1927 


Malcolm 
Committee’s 
Report : 


WE are glad to note that while the Committee 
destroys an ancient illusion by stating that 
“authoritative industrial opinion does not want 
specialized vocational training in the 


Junior Technical elementary schools,” it indicates a 


and Secondary 


Schools : special difficulty with which indus- 
trialists are faced. ‘‘ Educational 
nomenclature is a source of difficulty .. . and the 


Board should issue a short handbook descriptive of the 
system.” Clear understanding of terms is obviously 
necessary on both sides. Certainly the Committee 
accepts the principle of relating the education to the 
pupil's environment, but it wisely insists that “ great 
care should be exercised in giving vocational bias, and 
this should probably be confined to the last years in the 
central school.” From time to time we have pleaded 
the case of junior technical schools, and we are therefore 
glad to find we have the Committee’s support—even to 
their extension. Not only should they be “‘ retained 
in any new post-primary system,” and “‘ act as models 
for ‘modern schools’ with a bias towards particular 
kinds of employment,’ but “ well-considered experi- 
ments should be conducted in the establishment of 


junior technical schools for industries other than those - 


. . . for which they now prepare.” It has often been 
noted that the majority of secondary school pupils do 
not proceed to the university, and, since industry needs 
well-educated entrants, the Committee makes the sound 
point that industry would benefit by a large intake 
from secondary schools, whether of the existing type or 
with an industrial bias for the older pupils. There still 
remains, however, the difficulty of the age of entry into 
apprenticeship being sometimes lower than the minimum 
leaving age of 16. The attention of industrialists is 
rightly directed to this. 


HE work of technical schools has apparently received 
very close attention. The proper character of 

their instruction (never very fully understood) is there- 
fore urged, not necessarily upon 
industrialists, but upon educationists. 
The system of advisory committees, 
the value of which has already been greatly stressed, is 
recommended. But, in the light of past experience, we 


Technical 
Schools : 
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do not think that such a recommendation, taken by 
itself, will be beneficial. It must be taken in conjunction 
with a further recommendation that local education 
authorities should investigate the question of co- 
operation in regard to the provision of technical schools. 
Without such investigation it is clear that much over- 
lapping and waste will reduce the potentiality, particu- 
larly of advanced work. It is well that the Committee 
should express the hope that firms will be increasingly 
ready to make gifts of machinery and other equipment 
to the schools. The president of the A.T.T.I. recently 
made such an appeal at Bradford. Both will doubtless 
have the support of the F.B.I., which dealt with the 
same matter in its contribution to the Emmott Report. 


Wee regard to the approach between education 
and industry, the report puts its finger on a vital 
part of the problem: ‘‘ Education is organized on the 
A National basis of local government areas ; in- 
Committee. dustry, in the main, nationally; and 
trade and commerce, in the main, 
locally. These are essential factors. .. .” They are, 
indeed, the source of half the difficulties. They affect 
local inquiry and co-operation, no matter how complete 
the attempts in these directions. They will affect the 
inquiries proposed by Lord Eustace Percy in his reply 
to the Emmott Committee. Until they are realized and 
taken fully into account, progress will inevitably be 
slow. But even when these difficulties are removed, 
there will still remain the problem of presenting for the 
national benefit the results of local inquiries. We are 
glad to note, therefore, that the Committee has not 
neglected a recommendation without which many of its 
views might be abortive: ‘‘ The Board should establish 
a small special body representative . . . of employers, 
workers, local education authorities, and teachers to 
undertake national negotiations; to inform trade and 
industry of the educational system ; to assist trade and 
industry in the formulation of their views, which must 
be closely related to commercial and industrial organiza- 
tion and practice; and to consider with education 
authorities how far these views can be met. 


HE annual conference of the Association of Teachers 

in Technical Institutions, held at Bradford from 

May 26-29, was notable for a lack of attention to 
matters of purely domestic policy. For 

gt nl the time being, questions of super- 
annuation and salary do not press 

heavily and an excellent opportunity for the Association 
to pay closer attention to the varied aspects of educa- 
tional policy was not missed. In his presidential address, 
Mr. W. W. Sirman (Handsworth Technical College) sur- 
veyed the educational field as it affects the technical 
teacher, and dealt particularly with such important 
matters as examinations, grouped courses, and day 
classes. His plea for the latter, in view of the Malcolm 
Committee’s Report (upon which we have already 
commented), was well-timed and attempted no rigid 
prescription. ‘‘ The particular system . . . will vary in 
different localities and under different conditions .. . 
in some cases attendance at two or more half-days per 
week is all that will be required ; in other cases some 
form of the sandwich system could be adopted with 
greater benefit.” It was well, too, that, in connexion 
with grouped courses, Mr. Sirman attacked the prevalent 
idea (held by some educationists as well as industrialists) 
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that their purpose was merely to correct an incomplete 
earlier education. We agree with Mr. Sirman that, if 
the full cultural value of technical education is to be 
obtained, the purpose of courses must be to introduce 
the student to the vast significance of related subjects. 
Finally, in dealing with the vexed question of examina- 
tions, Mr. Sirman brought out clearly a point often missed 
by those who attack the internal system: “‘ It is far 
easier to cram a student to reach the standard of some 
particular syllabus than to prepare a syllabus to fit the 
needs of a particular district.” 


1 was to be expected that the conference would 

devote some time to a consideration of the Emmott 
report concerning the relationships of technical educa- 
tion to other forms of education and 
to industry. At one of the open 
meetings a vigorous discussion inevit- 
ably produced conflicting views concerning implications 
of the Emmott Report as compared with the Hadow 
Report in its treatment of technical education. It may 
be that the latter, especially in developing its argument 
concerning the necessity of avoiding a system of educa- 
tion divorced from modern life, may not have reached 
a logical conclusion with regard to its view of junior 
technical schools. But we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. T. Boyce (Director of Education, Bradford), who 
answered Mr. A. E. Evans when the latter made these 
criticisms. The A.T.T.I., suggested Mr. Boyce, should 
not, in concentrating on this aspect, miss the splendid 
help the Hadow Report has given to those very ideals 
for which the A.T.T.I. has struggled. That is very true. 
The report must be accepted as a vast step forward. 
It may have been prepared by a committee which had 
what is known as “ academic leaning ”; it may not 
be the final word on the problems it faced; but it 
brought to those problems courage and vision, and it 
presented a possible structure of post-primary education 
into which the results of the further experimentation 
our changing civilization will demand can be slowly and 
surely built. To attack it will not bring A.T.T.I. ideals 
any closer; rather will such a course render them still 
more difficult of attainment. 


Emmott and 
Hadow Reports: 


“| ae resolutions adopted by the conference showed 
clearly that teachers are realizing ever more 
clearly that they have responsibilities which go beyond 
professional status. In particular we 
note a resolution urging upon His 
Majesty's Government the acceptance 
of the principle of obligatory peaceful settlement of all 
international disputes and the negotiation of all-inclusive 
arbitration treaties with any other civilized nation (ona 
model to be established by the League of Nations). 
The resolution was proposed by Dr. E. A. Seeley (Derby), 
who pleaded forcibly and eloquently that the work of 
scientists should not be prostituted to destructive ends. 
It is a resolution in keeping with an enlightened view of 
education, especially when we remember that a similar 
one was passed by the recent conference of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, and that the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, together with the N.U.T., the Joint Four 
Secondary Associations, and the A.T.T.I., are already 
considering the question of the work of the League of 
Nations in connexion with the work of the schools. 


League of 
Nations. 
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ORD RIDDELL became President of the Association 

for Education in Industry and Commerce at the 
opening meeting of the Association’s tenth Annual 
Conference, which was held at Regent 


Association for Street Polytechnic, on June 12, 13, and 


P E 14. The transactions of this Associa- 
Commerce: tion must always assume a special 


value in view of the fact that the 
majority of its members represent enlightened firms 
which give concrete evidence that they appreciate the 
need for the close contact of education and industry. 
It would seem, however, that even the A.E.I.C. cannot 
always persuade its industrial and commercial colleagues 
to take up vigorously those problems to which it 
invariably addresses itself with such keenness and 
common sense; for, in order to prepare a report on 
education and training for higher positions in commerce, 
it issued to various firms and kindred organizations 
177 questionnaires to which it appears to have received 
less than fifty replies. We do not quote this fact as 
detracting from the draft report which was presented to 
the Conference: we quote it rather as a comfort to 
those more completely academic organizations which 
may have suffered disappointment in their endeavours 
to find out exactly what industrial and commercial 
people want of education. That certain firms did not 
reply does not necessarily indicate indifference: it 
sometimes means that they have not sufficient experience 
of particular problems to give useful replies. Those 
actually received, even though few, usually show that 
close attention has been given to difficult questions, and, 
as replies, their value is considerably heightened. 


T report was presented by Mr. Harold Rostron 

(Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co.), who undertook the 
inquiry on behalf of the Association. One part of it will 
not be new to technical and secondary 
school teachers: ‘‘ Evidence could be 
produced showing that many promising 
youths who have done well in evening schools have been 
unable to obtain a degree on their subsequent work in 
a technical college because they have not been able to 
pass matriculation . . . although they have otherwise 
satisfied the regulations for a degree by attending the 
full degree course and passing the examinations held 
thereon.” That passage, together with other points 
made during the discussion affecting the suitability of 
the present commerce degrees, ought to receive the close 
attention of universities if the work of the latter is ade- 
quately to serve the higher branches of business adminis- 
tration. But employers, too, need to make their own case 
clearer. When the report suggests that, in addition to pre- 
vious school life and education, “ type ” ig an important 
factor in putting candidates for higher posts in business, 
and particularly when the candidate “ should first satisfy 
approved requirements that he will not be of unsuitable 
type for business ” before he commences a course of study, 
the educationist may fairly ask for a closer definition of 
the word “ type” than at present seems available. 


Higher Positions 
in Commerce : 


A VALUABLE contribution to the subject was also 

made by Mr. J. W. Ramsbottom (City of London 
College), but, in connexion with his reference to a 
suggested national council for com- 
mercial education to formulate certain 
| conditions for the award of a diploma 
in commerce, we find it difficult to agree to the suggestion 


Education for 
Foremanship. 
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that business men should have predominance on such 
a council. When educationists and commercial and 
industrial representatives gather to solve mutual 
problems, much trouble may be solved by adopting the 
principle of equal representation. A most helpful dis- 
cussion also took place during the conference on the 
problem of education for foremanship and industrial 
management concerning which the association is pre- 
paring a report. We use the word “ helpful ” advisedly, 
since while there appeared to be some confusion at first 
when the relative advantages of foremen who possess 
“ statesmanship ” and those who possess high technical 
skill were under review, the confusion drew from 
Mr. Alderman Cadbury a pointer which will undoubtedly 
go far in assisting in the solution of the problem. Have 
those responsible for technical education, he asked in 
effect, sufficiently realized that there must be a differen- 
tiation between a foreman of a skilled department and 
a foreman of what may be called a process department ? 
In our view the whole essence of the present complex 
problem lies in that distinction. Without it there will 
always be confusion. 


WE speak familiarly of the teaching profession, but 
we do so with a vague sense that, if we compare 
the teaching body, as it exists at present, with the 
medical and the legal, we are stretching 

Professions, and the meaning of the term “ profession.” 


the Teaching On the whole question, Prof. Carr- 
Profession. Saunders in his Herbert Spencer lec- 


ture recently delivered at Oxford, under 
the title “ Professions, their Organization and Place in 
Society,” is most illuminating and informing. To the 
old professions of divinity, law, and physic, many new 
ones were gradually added in the nineteenth century, 
including that of teaching. But what is a profession ? 
The idea of a profession emerges “ when a number of 
persons are to be found practising a definite technique 
founded upon a specialized training,’’ or to be more 
precise, a specialized intellectual training. The emer- 
gence of a profession leads inevitably to the formation 
of a professional association, which Prof. Carr-Saunders 
defends, quite successfully as we think, from the charge 
of being motivated by self-interest. The value of the 
lecture from our special standpoint is enhanced by the 
frequent references to the teaching profession. The 
lecturer remarks, for example, that training in the art 
of teaching is demanded of applicants for registration, 
but that an exception is made in the case of university 
teachers. It is not clear, he adds humorously, whether 
this 1s to be regarded as a compliment, or as a necessary 
concession to irremediable defects. 


T: University of London Commissioners have 

issued a third draft of the Statutes, under the Act 
of 1926. We note with some surprise that the privileges 
of Convocation in regard to the approval 


Eent of new Statutes and to the appointment 
Statutes” of their Clerk have been delimited, for 
which there appears to be no legal 

sanction. Per contra, the Commissioners, acting pre- 


sumably under legal duress, have accorded the right to 
appoint a representative on the Senate to University 
College and to King’s College Theological Department. 
Another flaw in the second draft of the Statutes remains 
unremedied. The Court, an autonomous body respon- 
sible for finance, is refused the right to appoint and 


dismiss the officers it may require for its special work. 
This is inexplicable, for if the Court is to do its work 
with impartiality and independence it should be able 
to select its own officers. 


T” E University Grants Committee is doing a useful 
public service in surveying the field of university 
education without attempting to dictate to the Univer- 


sities, and its annual volumes of 
pee statistics and the accompanying reports 
Committee. ave contained many useful sugges- 


tions. Sir William M’Cormick this 
year directs attention to the substantial increase in the 
proportion of university students taking arts degrees, 
due, it is suggested, to the improved prospects in the 
teaching profession. Chemistry is still the favoured 
subject among the sciences, but there 1s some difficulty 
in trained chemists finding suitable posts, notwith- 
standing Lord Melchett’s optimism. A valuable hint is 
given in the Report that the study of chemistry should 
be combined with the study of such subjects as 
engineering, agriculture, bio-chemistry, and botany. 


T question of educational areas has been discussed 

in these columns in a somewhat desultory way 
during recent years. It has now assumed actuality 
through the rating reforms proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has declared that for certain pur- 
poses the creation of wider areas has long been urgent. 
In pre-War days, Mr. Winston Churchill was an advocate 
of provincialization—Home Rule all round. We cannot 
expect that he has thought out his problem in relation 
to education, that being the duty primarily of ““ persons 
interested in education,” to use a phrase sanctified by 
Act of Parliament. Mr. Fisher approached the problem 
in a hesitating way in his Bill of 1918, and the later 
Act of 1921 authorized the voluntary association of 
education authorities—a legislative provision which, we 
believe, is practically a dead letter. The dicium of 
The Times Educational Supplement, that “the old 
county system for educational purposes represents an 
educational tradition of immemorial antiquity ” is difh- 
cult to understand. Counties may have feudal, juridical, 
governmental, and even racial traditions; but whence 
come their educational traditions? Some straggling 
counties form as inconvenient areas for educational pur- 
poses as could well be conceived. When Lord Balfour 
recreated the old county system for educational purposes, 
says The Times, “he was doing a wise and politic 
thing.” That may be true in relation to conditions in 
1902; but is it not possible to-day to devise a better 
system of educational areas ? : 


Educational 
Areas : 


ait larger areas, three preliminary questions 

arise: first, whether the areas should be co- 

terminous for various purposes; secondly, whether the 

authorities should be ad hoc authorities 

autrerity . or should deal with diverse matters, 

: such as roads, public health, and educa- 

tion; and, thirdly, whether the authorities should be 

purely local or seasoned with some representation of the 

national government. There is no need to pronounce 

an immediate judgment on any of these questions. 

Precedents for the creation of special authorities based 

on local authorities exist in number and variety. For 
(Continued on page 524) 
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THE INV ASION OF EUROP E BY THE BARBARIANS. A Series of Lectures by the late 


J. B. BURY, D.Litt., LL.D., author of ‘‘ History of the Later Roman Empire,” ‘‘ History of the Eastern Roman 


Empire,” etc. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ These lectures give us samples of his best work and best thinking.""— Manchester Guardian. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF TELEGRAPHY. 


Theoretical and Practical. By A. E. STONE, A.R.C.Sc., 


Engineer, Post Office Engineering Department. Illustrated. 2os. net. 


Mr. Stone has endeavoured in this book to meet the requirements of those students who are preparing for examinations such as those of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and the City and Guilds of London Institute, as well as those of the private student. 


FIFTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


By the late THOMAS PRESTON, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Fifth Edition. 


Edited and Revised by ALFRED W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the University of 


London. 25s. net. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


With an Appendix. 2s. [School 
—— MACBETH. By K. DericHTon. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 


—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [Junior 
Chaucer. —THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. {School 
—— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
PoLLarD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 
—- THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLaRrD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 


Byron.—_CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. 
2s. [School 
CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III and IV. Edited 
by J. H. Fowrer, M.A. Limp, ts. 6d.; boards, 
> Is. gd. l [School 
CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
Goldsmith -THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 

Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 

D.Litt. 3s. [School 
— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by H. W. 


Boynton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. Is. gd. [School 


Stevenson.—_ TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY and AN 
INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by W. L. Cross. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

—-AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E. C. 
HovuGHTON, M.A. Is. gd. [School 


ENGLISH — cont. 
Scott.—_QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 


and Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Abridged Edition for 
Schools. 2s. [Junior 


— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. LL. Eno. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


Tennyson.—OENONE and Other Poems (containing 
The Lotus Eaters). With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. 
Is. od. [Junior 


Longfellow.—EVANGELINE. With Introduction and 


Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
—— EVANGELINE. By L. B. SEMPLE. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil. —AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


Caesar. —DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior 

— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Horace.—ODES. Books I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 

[School 

—— ODES. Books I and II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. each. [School 


Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 

[School 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 

Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School 


Plato.—PHAEDO. Edited by H. WıLLIAaAMsoN, M.A. 


3s. [School 
— CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, 
M.A. 3s. [School 


Aeschylus..—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. [School 

—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 
SIKES, M.A., and ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 
3s. [Schook 
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ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFrorp. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior and School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. (Eversley Edition.) With 
Notes. ıs. 6d. net. [Junior and School 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 


and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
HENRY IV. First Part. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School 


Spenser.—THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, 


M.A. 3s. [School 
— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WaucHOPE. (Pockef Classics.) 2s. [School 


Macaulay. ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction 
and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH, 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RussELL. Is. gd. [Junior 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
Goldsmith. —THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of 
Society ; and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
Notes by J. W. Hares, M.A. Paper, 6d. [Junior 
— THE TRAVELLER, and THE DESERTED 


VILLAGE. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. BARRETT, B.A. 2s. [Junior 
— THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE 


TRAVELLER, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. By R. N. 
WHITEFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. COLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Virgi.—AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Cicero. —PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. 
E. H. DONKIN, M.A. 3s. [School 


Tacitus AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. [School 


Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 


Edited by 


lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
—— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior 
— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 
W. W. GoopwiIn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
[Junior 


Euripides.—HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 
Thucydides.— BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
— BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. {School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lanc, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. (School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1929. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 
Thackeray. ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 
38 


—— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. 

—— ESMOND. Abridged by A. C. MACKENZIE, M.A. 

[In the Press 

Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. [Edited by 
L. Brnyon. With Notes by J. H. Fow cer, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare. AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. 

RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 

By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

Keats—POETICAL WORKS. (Containing the pre- 
scribed Poems.) Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
(School Edition.) 2s. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By 
E. A. WELLS, M.A. 2s. 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Profs. 


W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Plato.—CRITO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, M.A. 3s. 
Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 

S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 

LanG, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. l 


Caesar. —CIVIL WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By M. Montcomrey, M.A. 2s. 


Virgil—AENEID. Book V. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 2s. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SCHOOL BOOK 


By R. JONES, D.Sc.Econ., and S. S. SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Department. 


With Illustrations. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Paper, Is. 3d. 


The New Schoolmaster.—'' A little book that teaches of the value and the way of peace in a readable and most attractive form. We 
heartily commend it as a reader that will stimulate the right thought on a subject that is generally approved.” 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
Book I. General Geography. Paper, is.; limp 
i cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book II. Continents and Countries. Paper, Is. 3d. ; 
limp cloth, Is. 6d. 
Book III. Commercial Geography, 2s. 3d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' These text-hooks, each of which is complete in 
itself, supply the junior student with a most useful three years’ 
course of study and give reliable, informative, and interesting 
accounts of the interdependence of physical configuration, climatic 
conditions, and natural products on the life of Man and the mutual 
dependence of eountries on each other for the necessities of trade and 
existence. Notes and exercises are added at the end of many chapters, 
and these should be useful to teacher and pupil.” 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF 


ARITHMETIC 
Books I and II. Paper, 7d.; limp cloth, rod. each. 
Books III and IV. Paper, 1s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 3d. each: 
Books V and VI. Paper, ts. 3d.; limp cloth, Is. ey 
each. 
Book VII. For The Higher Classes, 2s. 3d. 
Teacher’s Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. Books III to VI, 
2s. 6d. each. Book VII, 3s. 6d. 
Answers only. Books III to VI, 6d. each. Book VII, 
8d. 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
By F. G. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.P. 3s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education.—'' This is a well-planned volume in which 
chapters on numerical trigonometry and on mensuration are dove- 
tailed into each other, so that either subject can be taken indepen- 
dently of the other if so desired. But all the material is valuable for 

tion purposes, and also is of educational value. There are 
numerous examples, mostly purely numerical and of a straight- 
forward type.” 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


A Study of the British Constitution. By WILLIAM 
A. ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer in Law at the School of Economics 
and Political Science. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—' Mr. Robson's book deserves to be carefully 
studied by those who have an active part in public life. ... He 

ints out defects, and he suggests remedies for them, expressing a 
hope that, since these are practicable, they may be adopted.” 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 
New Volume 


A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 


HISTORICAL READER 


By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


The Classical Review.—‘‘ This stands out among many collections 
of unseens as a good and practical book.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


SONGS AND LYRICS 


Book Fifth (X}Xth Century). Selected and Arranged 
by LAURENCE BINYON. With Notes by J. H. 
FOWLER. 2s. 6d. 


(English Classics.) 


English Literature Series. New Vols. 


PROSE SELECTIONS FROM 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Edited by E. T. CAMPAGNAC. 1s. od. 


GOLDSMITH 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


With Introduction and Notes by ROBERT HERRING, 
M.A. Is. gd. 


SELECTIONS FROM KEATS 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by BERNARD 
GROOM, M.A. Enlarged edition with ‘‘ Lamia ” 
added. ts. gd. 


Complete list post free on application. 


New Vels. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Scenes from the Plays with Introductory Readings. 
Arranged as Continuous Readers, with Questions and 
Exercises in Composition. With Illustrations by 
J. MACFARLANE. Paper, 8d. each. Cloth-lined, rod. 


each. 
HAMLET. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. THE WINTER’S 
TALE. TWELFTH NIGHT 


The Schoolmaster.—' The four volumes just issued are a welcome 
addition to this series of Shakespeare. They form a capital intro- 
duction to a more detailed study of the plays. The extracts are well 
selected, and the readings are calculated to stimulate the interest of 
young students of English literature.” 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Being the Boyle Lectures, 1920. By W. R. 

MATTHEWS, M.A., D.D., Dean of King's College, 

London ; Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, and 
Chaplain of Gray’s Inn. 


Second Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Church Times.—'' Dr. Matthews’ statement of the Christian 
doctrine of creation is particularly important and relevant at the 

esent time, as are his acute criticisms of the philosophies of 
mmanence and pessimism.” 
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instance, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, based on 
local Boards of Guardians, does its work with a high 
standard of efficiency. The Metropolitan Water Board 
is an instance of a somewhat different kind in that it 
controls a large capital outlay, and has a more com- 
mercial character. It is, however, a public authority, 
supplying, with satisfaction to the community, a public 
necessity as important in its way as education. 


LHe question of areas has arisen through the 
inequalities of our rating system, inequalities due 


in some measure to educational developments. Suc- 
cessive Presidents of the Board 

ee of Education have striven, with 
Education. indifferent success, to devise formula 


to adjust these inequalities; but 
residents of Bournemouth and West Ham still con- 
tribute disproportionately towards educational expendi- 
ture, and some of our important industries are bearing 
an insupportable burden. There is the further problem 
of adjusting the area to the work. We can never hope 
to establish an efficient system of higher education until 
its problems are studied in relation to larger areas, as 
in Scotland at present in respect of the training of 
teachers. At this stage we can only indicate the prob- 
lem and appeal for its earnest and disinterested study. 


“THE recent decision of the Court of Session in the 
Bonnybridge Roman Catholic school case imparted 
a special interest to the annual discussion of educational 
questions in the General Assemblies of 
The Scottish the Presbyterian Churches this year. 
Churches and Th fa. call ek 
Education. e matter came up in three 
Assemblies, and it was also the occasion 
of a special private meeting in which members of the 
three bodies participated. In view of the fact that the 
case was still in a manner sub judice and likely to find 
its way to the House of Lords, there was no disposition 
to come to any decision regarding future action, but the 
general view seemed to be that if the judgment of Lord 
Murray*is upheld, some legislative change might ulti- 
mately have to be sought to restore what was believed 
to be the powers of control of the education authorities. 
One effect of the discussions has been to help forward the 
definition of a general policy on the part of the Churches 
regarding religious education in the schools. There are 
two points on which opinion seems to be crystallizing : 
the one is to get religious education made compulsory 
in the ordinary school, in effect (though nobody puts it 
so) to make these schools Presbyterian, as the denomina- 
tional schools are Catholic, or Episcopalian. The other 
is to seek a concordat with the Roman Catholics in 
favour of this policy and to arrange with them that 
instead of burdening the community with the obligation 
to make special provision for small groups of children of 
a particular religion, approved teacher, and distinctive 
religious instruction should be available in connexion 
with the public schools. All this is still tentative, and it 
remains to be seen what the denominationalists on the one 
hand and the teachers on the other have to say about it. 


T correspondents have taken exception to the note 

which appeared in the April number on the 
Bonnybridge case ; one on a question of fact, the other 
on the attitude and tone of the note in whole and detail. 
The first correspondent points out that it is erroneous 
to say that the section of the Education (Scotland) 1918 
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Act relating to denominational schools referred only 
to schools existing when the Act was 


A deg passed, and he is right. What was 
Becnvbriige intended—but badly expressed—was 
Case. that there was an essential difference 


between the conditions under which 
existing denominational schools were taken over in 1919 
and the situation which arose when new schools were 
needed later. On that point, it is true, there is a sharp 
difference of opinion. The commonly accepted Scottish 
view was given in the note to mark the issue in what 
is likely to prove a historically important dispute as 
clear as possible ; it was unfortunate that it was stated 
in a way open to misapprehension. The allegation of 
the second correspondent was that the note was offensive 
and intolerant. That, we are sure, was a complete mis- 
reading of the note, due perhaps to a failure to realize 
the special conditions of Scottish education. The 
conviction behind what was said was that the settle- 
ment of the denominational question in Scotland in 
1918 was not merely just but generous, and that after 
the Catholics had got practically the entire cost of 
maintenance of their schools from the public funds on 
self-respecting terms it was a mistake on their part to 
attempt to force education authorities to give them 
more in such cases like that of the Bonnybridge school. 
Apart from any question of legal rights, such a dispute 
as this is good neither for the parties immediately con- 
cerned nor for Scottish education. A concordat like that 
contemplated by the Presbyterian Churches may present 
difficulties, but the idea is well worth exploring, not only 
to keep down the burden of rates and taxes (which owes 
some of its weight to the 1918 settlement) but to promote 
goodwill between different sections of the community. 
This view of the case may be right or wrong, but it has 
assuredly not been put forward in a partisan spint. 
Nobody in Scotland, at any rate, is likely to be offended 
by it. 


eee reports on the day schools of Scotland for the 
year 1927, recently issued, are not lacking in 
interest in spite of the fact that the year under survey 
Retardation in 25 educationally uneventful. For that 
Scottish Schools. Very reason the routine problems of the 
class-room came into their proper pro- 
minence. One of these, which is raised by consideration 
of the larger proportion of pupils failing to get two full 
years’ instruction in the advanced division, is that of 
retardation in the elementary school. The matter is 
dealt with from different angles in the reports, and 
various causes set forth. While it is implicitly recognized 
that there is no simple remedy, there is a significant 
tendency to seek improvement by a more individualized 
treatment of the backward child. That indeed is essen- 
tial, but the possibility of a modified curriculum with a 
careful definition of minimum requirements seems to be 
rather neglected. One could not but think on perusing 
the reports that problems like these might with advan- 
tage be referred by the Education Department to the 
new National Council for Research on Education. There 
is virtue in a comprehensive view of school work such 
as teachers and inspectors immersed in the daily round 
find hard to take, and a body like the Research Council, 
which combines expertness with variety of approach, 
ought to have something of value to contribute to the 
discussion. 
(Continued on page 526) 
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LOOKING FORWARD! 


At the commencement of the Autumn Term a larger number of 
pupils enter school life than at any other period, and the necessary 
Furniture should be provided in advance. 


By looking forward and ordering now the Furniture that will be 
necessary—such as Desks, Chairs, Laboratory Benches and Fittings, 
or a Partition for dividing large Class Rooms—the manufacture 
could be commenced at once and delivered at any convenient date. 


x 


The E.S.A. Factory at Stevenage is one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country for the Manufacture of School Furniture 
of superior quality at the lowest competitive prices. 


Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ Tables and Chairs, 
Folding Desks and Tables, Teachers’ Desks, School Cupboards, 
Teachers’ Tables, Blackboards, Easels, School Lockers, Art 
Room Desks and Easels, Carpenters’ Benches, Science Benches, 
Forms, Hat and Coat Stands, Folding Partitions, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogues, particulars and prices will be gladly 
forwarded on request. 
CWO 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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HE agitation for a voluntary local reduction in the 
Burnham Scale to meet the burden of local rates 
seems to have come to an end partly owing to local 
elections which resulted in the dispersal 
of ‘‘ The Big Three,” partly owing to 
the strong stand made by the organiza- 
tions of teachers and also because of some hope that, 
under the Budget proposals for relieving depressed 
industries, the closed mines may be restarted. The one 
tangible and practical suggestion now under discussion 
is that the Authority should surrender its education 
powers to the Monmouthshire County Council. It is 
pointed out that whereas, in the latest returns of the 
Board of Education, the cost of elementary education 
per child is £14 7s. 6d. in Abertillery, it is {10 15s. rod. in 
Monmouthshire. These levels of expenditure mean a rate 
of 5s. 3d. in Abertillery and of 3s. in Monmouthshire. 
It will be interesting to note what Monmouthshire has 
to say on the point. Abertillery is scheduled as a neces- 
sitous area, so that its grants from the Board are said 
to approximate to 8o per cent of its expenditure. Mon- 
mouthshire would naturally expect to be treated with 
the same generosity if it assumed this additional respon- 
sibility. For Abertillery the advantages held out are a sav- 
ing of Is. rod. in the rate, the use of the County Library 
Scheme, a wider area of promotion for its teachers, and 
vastly improved medical facilities for children. Mon- 
mouthshire fears an increase of from 24d. to 3d. in its 
rate and is looking to the President of the Board, who 
has been down in the county more than once recently, to 
provide a substantial “ dot” as an incentive to the 
union. It is even said that the Board has promised to 
‘“ foot the bill ” for three years. If the merger is success- 
fully carried through, the minds of local administrators 
will be set moving along lines suggested by an important 
section of the Hadow Report, and by forecasts of recon- 
struction of areas of local government in the Budget. 


Abertiilery. 


Pees or five years ago a very definite attempt 
was made at carrying through a well-thought- 
out concordat which had been evolved after long 
deliberation between the church in 
Wales and the various Nonconfor- 


Religious 
Teaching in mist bodies. The attempt failed: 
Welsh Schools. no one quite understood why. Per- 


haps the “ No Surrender” party in 
the church proved too strong in the end: possibly the 
official organization of teachers were not called into 
conference sufficiently early. From whatever reason, 
negotiations were dropped completely and rather 
suddenly. Recently there have been interesting develop- 
ments which appear to indicate the return of the 
problem to public consideration. It remains to be seen 
whether its re-entry will take the form of peaceful nego- 
tiations along concordat lines or of acute controversy. 
In all dioceses vigorous efforts are being made to collect 
funds sufficient to put church school buildings in order. 
Meanwhile there is an influential movement, supported 
by almost all religious organizations in Wales, including 
the church in Wales, toward close co-operation and 
mutual understanding. The Welsh County Local Educa- 
tional Authorities were a party to the resolution recently 
passed by the County Councils Association, which stated 
that the termination of the system of dual control is an 
essential preliminary to the proper reorganization of 
education along the lines of the Hadow Report. In an 
address on “ The Question of Religious Education in 
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Wales,” given at the last annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Welsh Education Committees, Prof. Joseph Jones 
said that the absence of a definite scheme tended to 
lead to unsystematic and non-continuous teaching. 
He advised Local Educational Associations to make a 
survey of religious teaching in their area and then to 
see to the provision of a progressive scheme of religious 
instruction for elementary and secondary schools. 


HE Irish Technical Instruction Association met this 
June in Limerick, and naturally discussed the 
Shannon Electricity Scheme and visited the new works 
there, which are now well advanced. 
But the chief interest centred in the 
pronouncement of the Minister of 
Education on the Government’s inten- 
tions concerning technical education. It was a far- 
reaching statement, and if the proposals can be carried 
into effect they will mean a great reform. He himself, 
however, sounded a warning note against easy optimism, 
and declared that there would be serious difficulties to 
be faced and overcome, especially in the country dis- 
tricts. The Government’s scheme was based on the 
report of the recent Commission on Technical Instruction, 
the most revolutionary suggestion in which, dealing 
with the subject of apprenticeships to trades, has already 
met with opposition from the Trades Unions. It is in 
outline as follows: Children will be educated in the 
primary schools up to the age of 14, and should then 
be able to obtain the primary school leaving certificate. 
At present 75 per cent of the pupils receive no further 
education after that age, but the aim of the Government 
is that after 14 the primary system should branch off 
into three different types of post-primary education : 
(a) Part-time continuation education up to 16 or 18 
for those children whose parents cannot afford to keep 
them free for a whole-time education ; (b) Compulsory 
whole-time education up to 16 for all pupils not in suitable 
employment or attending approved part-time courses ; 
this might be either vocational or non-vocational ; and 
(c) Special technical training for pupils over the age of 
16 who have either obtained the intermediate leaving 
certificate or its equivalent in schools of other types. 


Technical 
Education in 
the Free State. 


VOTE for education in the Irish Free State was 
introduced into the Dail on May 24, and was 
further discussed on June I and June 7. At the time 
of writing this note the debate still 


And the stands adjourned. This desultory de- 
Educational f 
Estimates. bate scarcely betokens much serious 


interest in education, and, truth to tell, 
little of any practical value seems as yet to have emerged 
from it. Roughly speaking, the amount required this 
year is £4,200,000. The Minister said the House was 
convinced of the vital importance morally, nationally, 
and economically of an improvement in the system of 
education ; in the absence of increased funds, Ireland 
must depend more than other countries upon the natural 
ability of her children. He was satisfied with the results 
of the School Attendance Act, proposed to improve the 
inspection system in primary schools, discussed the 
prospects of the new training colleges, saw no reason 
why technical schools should not be as good as secondary 
schools, but beyond suggesting that some secondary 
schools should “ switch over ” to a more technical type 
of education, said practically nothing about secondary 

(Continued on page 528) 
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BORZOI EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Its Problems and Legacies 


By J. D. G. DAVIES and F. R. WORTS 


Designed for the upper forms of Secondary Schools, it bridges 
the gap between text-book and authoritative treatise, re- 
moving difficulties encountered at a vital stage in historical 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE 


By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE; translated by H. C. 
BRENTNALL, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. 
These preliminary chapters of what perhaps constitutes the 
authcr's finest work were selected for immediate publication 
by the Public Schools Geographical Committee. The book is 
to be used, amony cther schools, at Harrow, Marlborough, 


By J. A. COCHRANE, Assistant 
Master at Woodhouse SecondarySchool. 
A book which will be found suitable for 
a second year course in chemistry, with 


the special feature that its application to 
everyday life is considered. 


Fully illustrated. PartI. 2s. (Sept.) 


nizer of Physical Training to the North 

Riding of Yorkshire Education Committee. 
Teachers of physical training frequently 
find difficulty in providing fresh games 
for their classes: this book provides 
them with fifty new ones and suggestions 
for many others. Inno case is elaborate 


apparatus required. Illustrated, 2s. 


studies. and Felsted. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 6s. With a specially drawn Map, 2s. 6d. 
MID EMI : FIFTY NEW GAMES 
A DLE FORM CH STRY The Prcciuieed Work : By W. H. TAYLOR, Assistant Orga- 


By G. S. BRYAN 


The perfect prize book. “ The 
most adequate and satis- 
factory account we have en- 
countered.” — The Times. 


7s. 6d. net 


THE BORZOI ENGLISH DRAMATISTS 
Edited by J. K. PEEL, M.A. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 
This Series has a double purpose; the provision of texts 
which can be used for class study and of acting versions of 
plays which, though essentially suitable for production in 
schools of all types, have too long been saat a 
s. 9d. cach 


THE BORZOI COUNTY HISTORIES 
FIRST FEW VOLUMES 
CHESHIRE SOMERSET YORKSHIRE MIDDLESEX 
An entirely new series, presenting a vivid and stimulating 
account of each County’s history, and, moreover, dealing fully 
with its present social life, industries, produce, and organiza- 
tion. Other volumes in active preparation. 
“ The writing is very competently done, and the illustrations 
are excellent.” —Datly Telegraph. 


With many Illustrations and Maps, 2s. each 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 37 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C. 1 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


HIS is inserted by one whose attention 


was first directed by means of the Principal : 

printed page to the existence of a Society 
holding unpopular views on the subject of B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 
war and who feels certain that there must be 
many others who would like to know about UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
it. Its is The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
ea name is The owship econcili (Faculty of Technology) 

The members of this Fellowship take no 
part in war. To join it, therefore, is to belong DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


to an international brotherhood which is not 


divided. by intertiational'stdta, The Fellow The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 


Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 


ship sees in many characteristic methods of Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
the social and international system a con- following Departments : E 
tradiction of that spirit which in Jesus sum- ` 

moned men to create a society expressing the MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 


brotherhood of all. It believes that the 
Kingdom of God on earth must replace the 
present world order. It believes that the 
way to the Kingdom lies in willingness to 
suffer rather than to inflict suffering, and in 
appeal to the good in others by forgiveness 
and persistent goodwill. Through the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation the 
movement in this country is linked with a 
number of similar movements in Europe, 
America, and the East. 

Inquiries will be welcomed and may be ad- 
dressed to :— 


H., c/o FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
17 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLemMaN, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). ; 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology; Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstufis, 
and Fuels (Prof. James KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Course.) (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 
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education, and did not even mention the pension scheme 
which was promised early this year. It is true that two 
or three of the deputies urged this matter upon his 
attention, and it may be before the debate ends the 
Minister will make some declaration ; but deputies were 
more inclined to discuss academic details such as 
whether university dons were not too aloof from the 
modern world, why girls fail in Latin, the nature of 
Irish literature, the cruelty of making ill-clad and ill-fed 
children walk long distances to school, and the need of 
of standardized free text-books and of free meals. The 
country has a long way to go before it will have a good 
system of correlated education, and does not seem 
likely to find much assistance on that road from the 
members of the Dail. 


UR elementary schools have recently been described 

as “‘ bookless schools,” and it is to be feared 

that there is far too much truth in the epithet. But 
: what about the State-aided secondary 


rears schools ? That question is dealt with 
Libraries. in Pamphlet No. 51 recently issued 


by the Board of Education (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 3d.). A few of the older and larger 
schools possess libraries rivalling those in the public 
schools, as appears from a pamphlet on school libraries 
compiled by Mr. J. H. Fowler, and published by the 
English Association. A number of schools of recent 
foundations, by means of help from county councils, from 
war memorial funds, and from other sources, have made 
good progress with their libraries. But “the fact that a 
library is no less an indispensable part of every secondary 
school than a laboratory is only beginning to be recog- 
nized by some schools and some authorities.” This is 
disquieting news. For the habit of browsing in a library 
is surely one of the best fruits of anybody’s education, 
and it is to be remembered that many of the boys and 
girls attending the State-aided secondary schools come 
from homes which cannot easily provide even the 
necessary books. It is to be hoped that the Board’s 
pamphlet, with its clearly stated and very practical 
advice, will give an impetus to the provision of more 
adequate libraries. 


F the registration of teachers were more effective 
than at present it can claim to be, a case recently 
tried might not have arisen. In a West Country 
grammar school, a teacher obtained 
employment on a qualification as a 
Bachelor of Science of the University 
of London and for some years did satisfactory work. 
But it was discovered by accident that the teacher in 
question did not hold this degree. The defendant was 
directed to refund £125 of the salary wrongfully obtained, 
to pay £30 costs, and to be bound over in £100 for 
twelve months—a sentence which cannot be regarded 
as erring on the side of severity. The case should serve 
as a salutary warning to education authorities and 
head teachers to take greater care in obtaining evidence 
of qualifications. The actual waste of money is a small 
matter compared to the injury which may be done to 
innocent pupils, and to the prestige of a school. 


Bogus Degrees. 


“THE Civil Service Commissioners in their report for 

1927 state that “ one kind of test of knowledge 
and ability is the written examination ’’—the term 
written examination being deemed to include oral and 
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laboratory tests—adding, however, that “‘ another kind 
of test is by interview. The candidate 
peek for converses with a board of interviewers 
Serica. who are in possession of the record 
of his attainments.” This represents 
a distinct advance on the pre-war blind faith in 
the written examination, often in effect a blind faith 
in a narrow and high specialized curriculum. Of course, 
in making appointments for posts of less importance, 
for which there are thousands of candidates, the inter- 
view method is impracticable. But the mid-Victorian 
tradition of making appointments to responsible posi- 
tions in the Civil Service without interview and other 
evidence of capacity and vocation, should be relegated 
to limbo. Even under the improved methods of selec- 
tion, there is still some doubt whether the Commissioners 
are successful in obtaining for the Civil Service men and 
women of varied education and training. 


T. demand of a local authority to be given legis- 

lative power to make by-laws for the inspection 
of private schools has, we understand, been defeated, 
on the ground that the questions 
raised are of more than local interest, 
and it is undesirable to create a local 
precedent without considering the wider implications. 
We surmise that it will be a long time before teaching 
in a private school will be made a punishable offence. 
Our courts ruled many centuries ago that to teach is a 
charitable thing and cannot be an offence against our 
laws. But may the public not fairly claim to prescribe 
the conditions as to sanitation, lighting, heating, venti- 
lation, protection from fire, etc., under which teaching 
in private schools should be given, and are our public 
schools always above reproach in these matters? A 
resolution adopted by the Association of Head Mistresses 
in conference demands “that in the interests of the 
education of the country it is essential that no private 
school should be carried on which has not been inspected 
and licensed by the Board of Education.” This drastic 
policy might interfere with the freedom that religious 
communities at present enjoy to establish their own 
schools, not to mention educational experimentalists 
who set up what are sometimes called “ freak ” schools. 
Freedom for educational experiment is a principle for 
which all teachers should strenuously contend. 


Private 
Schools 


FEEDING OF CHILDREN IN MONMOUTHSHIRE.—Acute dis- 
cussion arose at the last meeting of the Monmouthshire Educa- 
tion Committee about what was described as a revolutionary 
change in the feeding of school children. The County Medical 
Officer reported that the present method of feeding children had 
been under careful review by the Medical Branch of the Board 
of Education, and that Sir George Newman, with members of 
his staff, had been down in the county. It was now proposed 
that the Feeding of Children Act should be administered on a 
strictly medical basis. There was a good deal of faulty feeding, 
with the result that children were below normal and their educa- 
tion was affected. All children who were fed would be medically 
examined, and the Ministry would advise the Guardians not to 
deduct the cost of meals from out-relief granted to parents. The 
Ministry could not exceed the 50 per cent grant made by them 
at present. Figures were produced which showed that the cost 
of feeding 450 children twice a day in one distressed town would 
be £4,568 a year. If the new proposals were adopted the esti- 
mated annual cost would exceed £56,000. Protests were made at 
the selection of an area suffering from acute industrial distress 
for an experiment. Eventually it was decided to accept the 
proposals of the Ministry on condition that a grant of 80 per 
cent be paid and that a definite arrangement be come to between 
the Ministry and the Guardians as to the exclusion of charges 
for feeding of necessitous children from grants of out-relief. 
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€ The “Normal” % 
Makes Sure of Success 


| HOW IT IS DONE 


NORMAL TUTORS AND NORMAL TUITION.—The Normal courses are carefully and thoughtfully 
prepared by the Principal, assisted by other experts with long experience in this particular work. 
Changes in the Syllabus are specially noted, difficulties are anticipated, any alteration in the standard 
of attainment required is marked, useful suggestions from former students and others incorporated, 
and every detail likely to affect the student is given the closest attention. The capital at the command 
of the Normal ensures the engagement of tutors of the very first rank, with the result that the Normal 
tuition is the best correspondence tuition available. The Normal aims at perfection, and spares neither 
time nor trouble to secure it. 


METHOD OF PREPARATION.— At the beginning of each lesson a set of papers is sent to each student 
to be studied. The work sent is carefully graded, and the individual capacity and requirements of the 
pupil are minutely considered in allotting the ground to be covered. Full notes, hints, and advice 
accompany the work, with explicit instructions for study and working the exercises. 

Thorough preparation for the examination is the essence of Normal tuition ; true education in the 
best sense of the word is always kept in view. 


CORRECTION OF WORK PAPERS.—When completed by the students the work-papers are sent to 
the College. They are carefully corrected, either by or immediately under the supervision of the 
Principal himself, and promptly returned with complete solutions, model answers, maps, diagrams, 
&c. Difficulties are smoothed, hazy points elucidated, and more work is sent, the quantity varying 
with the capacity of the student. 


FORECASTS OF QUESTIONS.—A test paper is sent every week, containing questions which have 
actually been set and shrewd forecasts of questions likely to occur. The value of the student’s work 
is assessed and recorded in the College registers, so that the Principal always has his finger on the 
pulse of the Normal system. 


NORMAL FREE QUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


Preliminary Certificate Guide | Ex-Training College Guide 
The Normal General Guide ' Oxford and Cambridge Guide 
The Normal Matric. Guide The Normal LL.B. Guide 

The Normal Degree Guide The Normal Music Guide 

The Normal L.L.A. Guide Prof iminary Guide 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E.22 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


FRENCH SUMMER TOURS AT THE SORBONNE, Paris.—In 
addition to the courses in French study and music already 
announced, special summer tours have also been arranged. These 
tours will take place from July 8 to August 27, and will consist 
of one week's practical course in the French language and litera- 
ture, to be followed by six weeks’ travelling. Two concurrent 
itineraries have been arranged for this period, one consisting of 
tours in France and an excursion to Algiers, and the second of 
journeys in France and visits to neighbouring countries. The 
total cost of Itinerary A (including the week’s study in Paris) 
will be 12,250 francs, and of Itinerary B, 13,350 francs. The 
tours are calculated to give a maximum of pleasure and profit 
at a minimum cost, and will appeal especially to those who on 
account of age or ignorance of conditions abroad would not 
care to travel alone. The Director of the courses and tours is 
M. Henri Goy, Sorbonne, Paris (Ve), to whom application should 
be made. 

s $ $ 

SPIRITUAL SCIENCE.—The Educational Section of the World 
Conference on Spiritual Science, at the Friends’ House, Euston 
Road, W.C. 1, from July 20 to August 1 (inclusive), will give a 
welcome opportunity to English educationists of becoming 
acquainted with the work of Rudolf Steiner—believed by many 
to be destined to become the leading pedagogic movement of the 
near future. It is a world movement and the schools inaugurated 
by Dr. Steiner will be well represented. In addition to lectures 
and addresses, to which Saturday, July 28, is to be devoted, 
there will be demonstrations of Dr. Steiner’s new art of move- 
ment—" Eurhythmy,”’ and of his special and highly interesting 
forms of physical training, at the Rudolf Steiner Hall (near 
Baker Street), at 3.15 p.m., on several days (see programme), 
at a uniform charge of 2s. 6d. Exhibits of the remarkable 
paintings, models, handwork of various kinds, and in particular 
of the moving toys designed “‘ by children for children,” will be 
on view at the Friends’ House. Programmes and application 
forms can be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, Mrs. Merry, 
46 Gloucester Place, W.1. Applications for tickets and 
accommodation should be sent in by July 1. 

a + s 


VISITS TO AUSTRIAN FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
—The Board of Education has issued copies of a statement of 
the new conditions under which persons and parties are permitted 
to visit Austrian Federal Educational Institutions. Applications 
must be made personally, and generally fourteen days before 
the proposed visit, to the Federal Ministry for Education, 
Vienna I, Minoritenplatz 5. The institutions are closed during 
July and August. Further information as to requirements 
should be obtained before leaving the country. 

* $ * 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR NEw VoTERS.—-“ Democracy in relation 
to Industry, Politics, and the Home ” has been selected as the 
main theme of the summer school to be held at St. Hilda’s 
College, Oxford, from September 4-11. The school has been 
arranged by the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizen- 
ship with a special view to interesting in Citizenship the women 
who will be enfranchised by the new Bill. ‘‘ Can the Vote be 
Intelligent ?’’ ‘‘Women in Industry,” ‘‘ Women in the Pro- 
fessions,’’ ‘“‘ Ideals of the Three Political Parties,” and the 
“ Legal Status of Wives and Mothers,” are subjects which will 
be considered at the school. Although mainly for the new 
voters, the school will by no means be limited to them only, 
and any who contemplate going to Oxford may obtain full 
particulars from the Secretary, N.U.S.E.C., 15 Dean’s Yard, 
S.W. 1. 

$ $ $ 

GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL, BarRyY.—The twenty-third 
summer school will be held at the County School and Glamorgan 
Training College, Barry, from August 6 to September 1. Ori- 
ginally established in 1906 with the object of improving the 
teaching of handwork, the school now provides for a variety of 
subjects associated with primary, secondary, and technical 
education. Particular attention is directed to the fact that in 
addition to the usual courses in handicrafts, needlecrafts, 
physical training, &c., and special lectures in general rural science, 
the Committee has again obtained the services of. an eminent 
exponent of the art of speech training and voice production in 
Miss E. Fogerty, Principal of the Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, London. There 
will be the usual residential and camp accommodation. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Chief Education Official, 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


Y.W.C.A. Ho.tipay Camps.—An attractive list of canvas 
camps, holiday hostels, and conducted holidays in foreign 
centres for women, has been issued by the Y.W.C.A. Full 
details can be obtained from the National Camps Secretary, 
17 Clifford Street, Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

$ $ $ 


GERMAN HoLIDAY COURSE IN AUSTRIA.— This year there are 
to be two alternative courses: A, Vienna, August I-11, and 
Salzburg, August 11-19; B, Salzburg only, August I-19. 
Members of either course will be accommodated in educated 
middle-class German families. Details can be obtained from 
Mr. R. J. Paul-Williams, 5 Winthorpe Road, Putney, S.W. 15. 


$ $ $ 


SUMMER TOURS FOR STUDENTS.—Many and varied are the 
tours arranged by the National Union of Students for the long 
vacation. Besides a large selection of walking tours in Austria, 
there is a walking tour in Ireland among the mountains and glens 
of County Wicklow; and another in Brittany which will be 
guided by French students. The Union booklet of summer 
tours also describes an attractive tour to Czecho-slovakia, and 
to the Baltic countries, where Lithunian, Latvian, Estonian, 
and Finnish students are anxious to receive some of their English 
fellows. The National Union of South African Students has 
invited fifty European students to visit them, and it is hoped 
that several English students will take the opportunitv of the 
twelve and a half weeks trip for £75. A similar tour will go to 
America in July. In order to give an opportunity to those who 
are interested in farming to visit Canada, the N.U.S., in con- 
junction with the Canadian Pacific Railway, is again organizing 
a harvesting tour during August and September. The Council 
Meeting of the International Confederation of Students is to 
be held in Paris during August in the new Cité Universitaire. 
The meeting will be preceded by the International University 
Games, and the N.U.S. has organized a tour to cover the Games 
and Council Meeting, followed by a tour of France, for £28 5s. 


WOMEN IN Po.titics.—A fine record of work is shown by the 
annual report of the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship. Efforts on behalf of equal franchise naturally take 
pride of place, and we read of a deputation to the Prime 
Minister in the spring, followed throughout the year by the 
organization of meetings all over the country, culminating in a 
great meeting in the Queen’s Hall last March, with the Prime 
Minister as principal speaker. An interesting piece of work, and 
one which seems likely to result in legislation, was the inaugura- 
tion of a campaign to raise the age of marriage in this country 
from 12 for girls, and 14 for boys, to 16 years for both sexes. 

$ $ s 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN WALES.—In 1924 the Union of 
Welsh Congregational Churches set up a committee to inquire 
into the relationships between its theological colleges and 
between those colleges and the Union. In the report just issued 
there are striking signs of an advance towards that concentration 
and consolidation of theological education in Wales which cannot 
be long delayed. The Report itself says, “ Is it too much for us 
to take a broader view, though we may be anticipating time 
in this matter ? Can we not, as Nonconformist denominations, 
begin working for one college in North Wales and another 
in South Wales—at least for the Independents, the Baptists 
and the Presbyterians ? ” The control of the two Congregational 
or Independent Colleges at Bala-Bangor and Brecon is ulti- 
mately vested, through executive or administrative committees, 
in subscribers to the college who have the right of final approval 
of all proposals. The Congregational Union sends students to 
the Carmarthen Presbyterian College—an institution which 
is doing inter-denominational work—but it has no direct control 
over the College, which it would therefore be rather difficult to 
include in any comprehensive scheme of consolidation. In 
addition to proposals for bringing the colleges into closer con- 
nexion with the churches, the report indicates the lines of 
approach which have been followed towards the combination 
of colleges and the concentration of teaching power. It is felt 
that no change can be made in the case of Bangor, but that, if 
a reasonable offer were made for the present building, the Col- 
lege at Brecon should be removed to one of the university towns. 
More provision is to be made for the use of Welsh in lectures. 
Hostels for students and better preparatory schools are strongly 
urged. 


me 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., LONDON 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul's School. 


Each volume contains an account of the life of Shakes- 
peare and of the Shakespearian theatre, an introduction 
to the play, brief but adequate notes, and questions of an 
original type. Attractively bound in blue cloth, with gilt 
lettering. Twelve plays are now ready, prices Is. od. or 
2s. each. 


ENGLISH LETTERS 


Edited by ELIzABETH D’OyYLEy. With an Introduction 
by Prof. GEORGE GORDON. 2s. Od. 


This new collection of letters of many periods and diverse 
types will be found as valuable as the author’s verv 
popular * English Essays.” 


CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN 
FRENCH 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A., Modern Languages Master, 
Central High School, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 


For the use of pupils preparing for Schools Certificate. 
The examples used to illustrate grammatical rules are 
drawn from modern French authors, while continuous 
passages are provided for translation into French. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH 
UNSEENS 
By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Is. od. 


In this new volume the author provides sixty prose 
and thirty poetical passages, with hints on translation, 
and exercises. 


THE BUILDING OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. A series giving a 

clear account of the development of modern European 

civilization. Four books. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. each. 


I. The Childhood of the Western Nations(300- 1453). 
II. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 
III. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
IV. Since 1789 (to 1923). 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WorMALD, M. A., Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester, Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 


“The nearest approach to the ideal Latin ease that we know.” 
—The A.M.A. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 


By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 
Covers a complete course up to Higher Certificate Standard. 
Fully illustrated. 6s. 6d. 

This pleasantly-written book is serviceable both in school (classroom 


and laboratory) and in the field, and is successful in correlating the two 
types of work.'’—The Journal of Education. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR JUNIOR FORMS 


By HAaypn Preston, A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C., Chemistry Master, 
Borden Grammar School. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. od. 
Believing that Juniors cannot be trusted to take intelli- 

gent notes, the author has written this book to take their 

place as reading matter. To each chapter are added a 

summary, ques.ions, and suggested experiments. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. A. COCHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Wood- 
house Secondary School, Shetheld. 2s. 6d. 


“We can unreservedly recommend it. We hope Mr. Cochrane will 
write many more books if they are all as good as this.'""—Jhe Journal 


of Education. 
LIGHT 


By F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, 
Leeds ; formerly Science Master at Clifton College. 
A complete course to the standard of the University 
Intermediate Examinations. Os. 


“The volume is copiously illustrated and is written in a style which 
makes the subject readable and fascinating without sacrificing scientific 
nai It can be warmly commended.’’—Scotttsh Educational 

ourna 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
By E. J. HoLrmyaRrD, M.A., F.I.C., Head of the Science 
Side, Clifton College. 5s. 


* A book that should appeal to all Chemistry masters and their boys. 
It is written in English which any boy can understand. The book is 
really human throughout, and I have no doubt will do good to many 
masters as well as boys.” —School Science Review. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, 
Kilburn Grammar School. 

A five years’ course from the age of 11 to the standard 
of the School Certificate. Fully illustrated with maps and 
diagrams. Book V may be used independently. 

Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 
160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. gd. 

Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
With or without Answers, 6s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 
each with or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


“ Altogether the book provides a very sound and sensible course in 
Algebra tor secondary schools." —The Journal of Education. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 
Edited by A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D., Senior 
Assistant Master at Bedford Grammar School. 


With Answers, 6s. 6d. Also in Three Parts, with Answers : 


2s. 3d. 


Part I. Geometrical Concepts, Postulates, Pro- 
positions, 1-7. 2s. 

Part II. Propositions 8-61. 2s. 6d. 

Part III. Propositions 62-90. 2s. 6d. 


“ All three parts have a wealth of exercises, are well graded, and provide 
ample scope for the reasoning powers. The work of experienced practical 
teachers is evident throughout.’ —The Journal of Education. 
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Topics and Events 


ASSEMBLY OF FACULTIES : UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
On Thursday, July 5, at 3 p.m., the annual assembly of College 
Faculties will take place, when the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, 
K.C.B., O.M., will receive the new honorary fellows and fellows, 
the scholars, medallists, and prizemen, and will address the 


assembly. 
s s $ 


B.B.C. Stupy BookLEeETS.—The B.B.C. has issued synopses, 
in the “ Aids to Study ” booklets, which are being provided 
from time to time, of four further series of broadcast talks, i.e. 
“ Engines for the Road and the Air,” by Prof. F. W. Burstall, 
“ The Psychology of Food and Dress,” by J. C. Flugel, ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Good,” by Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington, and “ Nature’s 
Reaction to Man,” by Prof. W. M. Tattersall. These booklets 
summarize the points which are to be dealt with by the respective 
speakers in their approaching broadcasts. 

$ s s 


TEACHERS FOR CANADA.—A special invitation to go to Canada 
to exchange views with Canadian school teachers at their annual 
conference at Winnipeg during August has been sent to English 
school teachers by Dr. E. K. Marshall, President of the Con- 
ference. Many teachers are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and sail immediately schools break up at the end of 
July. Fifty teachers leave by the Cunard liner Laconia, sailing 
from Liverpool to New York on July 21. The rest of the party 
have arranged to sail from Southampton a week later in the 
Tuscania. A very full and interesting programme of events has 
been arranged for their stay on the other side. In addition to 
the conference at Winnipeg, the visitors are to inspect the princi- 
pal educational centres in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Toronto, and Ottawa. A stay will be made at Niagara, whilst 
the parties will also stop at Algonquin Park, a forest preserve in 
the Ontario highlands. The President of the McGill University 
is to act as host to the parties when they reach Montreal. 

* $ * 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BusHEY.—In consequence of the 
beautiful weather, the prize-giving at St. Margaret’s this year 
was held in the grounds on June 23. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. Canon Maplesden and the Master of the Charterhouse 
(the Rev. W. T. B. Hayter) presented the prizes and afterwards 
addressed the school. Votes of thanks were proposed and seconded 
by Lord Aberdare and Mr. Ingram Johnson. Later in the evening 
Shakespeare’s play, “ The Tempest,” was performed in the 
attractive little open-air theatre. 

$ id $ 


THE JUBILEE OF THE QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—The 
Queen’s School, the High School of Chester, has celebrated its 
jubilee in a series of events, from May 16 to 20, which has drawn 
together “ Old Girls ” from all parts of the world. The school 
was founded on May 1, 1878, by leading and representative 
citizens anxious to see provided for girls an education com- 
parable with that given to their brothers in the school founded 
by Henry VIII. After some years in a private house in Watergate 
Street, and on the demolition of the old city jail, the school was 
transferred to a fine building erected on the prison site, the 
ground, together with £1,000, being the gift of the late Duke 
of Westminster. Not long thereafter, Queen Victoria graciously 
undertaking to be its patroness, the school was renamed 
the Queen’s School and is proud to have in the present 
day Her Majesty Queen Mary as its patroness. The school has 
at various times been enlarged by two wings and additions to 
the school house, and yet more buildings are now under con- 
templation. As these are to include a new and larger library, it 
was determined to make a great concerted effort to raise funds 
for its furnishing in a way worthy of the school’s academic suc- 
cesses. To this end, the celebrations began with a bazaar opened 
by Lady Beauchamp, and productive of the substantial sum of 
£700. A dinner in the Great Hall brought together 160 
guests, representing girls and mistresses of all periods of the 
school life, and including some of the women governors. A 
special service in Chester Cathedral, at which the Bishop 
preached, was attended by a large congregation, which 
dispersed to the chimes of the Cathedral bells. An ‘‘ Old Girls’ ” 
At Home brought the celebrations to a happy conclusion. 

$ $ $ 


WELSH LIBRARY REPORT.—At the annual meeting of the 
Court of Governors of the National Library of Wales, held at 
Aberystwyth, the treasurer, Mr. H. N. Gladstone, reported that 
£22,000 was still required to earn the pound-for-pound grant 
promised by the Treasury, and that an appeal is to be made 


throughout all the Welsh counties. The librarian reported that 
the loan of books for adult study in Wales for 1927-28 far ex- 
ceeded any previous year: 5,164 books had been sent out to 
219 centres. At a conference promoted by the Library Associa- 
tion, and held at University College, Aberystwyth, the most 
important subjects under discussion, from the point of view of 
county libraries, were those of the publications of periodical 
bulletins for the guidance of readers and of co-operation between 
librarians in the production of catalogues. Within the present 
staffing limitations there is but little time for cataloguing, 
especially in the earlier years of such libraries. The work involves 
much reading by the librarian in each area, with consequent 
duplication and waste of effort. The same reasons make it 
difficult to arrange for bulletins unless a reading committee 
can be set up for each County Library. Even so, the call on 
voluntary effort will be almost more than can be expected 
from the most enthusiastic. The ordinary reviews will help to 
some extent, but an unpleasant responsibility is thrust on the 
shoulders of librarians who base their judgment on reviews and 
not on the actual books. Difficult as are these two subjects, it 
is a promising sign that the question of centralization and co- 
operation of effort is receiving attention. There can be no 
question but that rural libraries are up against problems which 
were not anticipated. 
s + 

LANGUAGE EURHYTHMICS.—An interesting lecture-demonstra- 
tion of Language Eurhythmics was given at the Polytechnic 
Theatre on June 23, by Miss Mona Swann and pupils of the 
Moira House School, Eastbourne. The lecturer prefaced the 
demonstration by giving a summary of the methods she prac- 
tised—training in understanding the order-elements of language ; 
choral spcech-training ; interpretation by group-speech allied 
to group-movement ; and lastly, improvisation with or without 
movement. Three groups of pupils—beginners, middle-school 
and advanced—gave illustrations of the various methods. The 
result was pleasing and successful in most cases: the pupils 
gave an impression of poise, both of mind and body, which 
confirmed the claims of the lecturer. A group interpretation of 
Masefield’s ‘‘ Cargoes,’’ although an obviously suitable poem for 
such a method, made the poem “ live ” in more senses than one. 
Similarly the grouping, movement, and phrasing of Somerset 
Maughan’s “ Great Wall of China’’ was a revelation of what 
possibilities there are in the picturization of ideas by speech 
combined with movement. With the illustrations of grammar- 
teaching, there did not seem to be the same impression of spon- 
taneity and comprehension. It is only fair to Miss Swann, 
however, to repeat her statement that in the tracing of formal 
idea-patterns, the method adopted is still largely experimental. 
It seems fairly obvious that with the artificial atmosphere which 
even the most fanciful treatment of grammar must bring, the 
spontaneity of the children’s work must suffer. The acid test 
of the method is, of course, the improvised treatment of a theme 
suggested. ‘‘ Gateways ’’ was suggested by a member of the 
appreciative audience. This theme was treated with marked 
success by the older pupils after a bare ten minutes for prepara- 
tion. In rhythm, both of speech and movement, and in the 
grouping of ideas and of the interpreters themselves, the effect 
was very pleasing. 

s s s 

EMBRYO POoLiTICIANS.—Although we are not concerned in 
this Journal with politics as such, in so far as political method 
enters into civics, the subject comes within the scope of practical 
teaching.. Two short articles in the June issue of The Nineteenth 
Century have attracted our attention. They are under the 
general title ‘‘ The Politics of the Undergraduate,” and both‘are 
written by undergraduates, one describing the state of affairs at 
Oxford, and the other Cambridge. In spite of the very differing 
traditions of these ancient universities, the undergraduate 
members of both take much the same view of politics—if, 
indeed, they take any view at all. The majority appear to be 
quite indifferent; only a very small minority appears to be 
socially conscious. Nominally, a big majority in both univer- 
sities would describe themselves as Conservatives, but few really 
understand the political situation. The Liberals, though smaller 
in numbers, are inclined to be more active, while the Socialists 
and related organizations, although numerically in the minority, 
appear to be the most active party and possibly the only one 
with clear and coherent views of its aims. The success of 
Socialism in both universities is ascribed mainly to the phase 
of idealism through which most young people pass on their 
emergence from school discipline. 
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Heffer’s. Latest Books 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Practical Hints on Management 

By E. S. FEGAN, Librarian of Girton College. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. Written asa 
practical and useful guide. (Keady.) 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE MIND 


By ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Post- 
age 4d. An introduction to the study of psychology. 


THE PHONETICS OF ENGLISH 

By IDA C. WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth. Probably 5s. 
net. Postage 4d. Prof. Daniel Jones calls this ‘‘ the 
best elementary book on English phonetics.” (July.) 


EVERYDAY SENTENCES IN 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Phonetic Transcription and Intonation 
Marks. By H. E. PALMER and F. G. BLANDFORD. 
Crown 8vo,cloth. $s. 6d. net. Postage4d. Fourth 
edition, revised. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
THROUGH QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. By H. E. PALMER and F. G. 


BLANDFORD. Crown &vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. A convenient class-book. 


PROBLEMS OF HEREDITY 

By Mary Apams. Illustrated by E. LAMBERT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Probably 1s. 6d. net. 

A popular account of a fascinating science. Based on 
the author’s recent successful B.B.C. lectures. 


PRACTICAL SEROLOGY 
By LUIGI VIGANO. Translated by E. M. HEFFER. 


Introduction by C.G. L. Wo tr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. (Keady.) 


THE PURDAH SYSTEM AND ITS 
EFFECT ON MOTHERHOOD 


By K. O. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. (Ready.) 

A book highly commended by KATHERINE MAYO 
and used by her in compiling ‘‘ Mother India.” 


THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSI- 
FICATION OF SOILS 


By the late E. RAMANN. Translated by C. L. 
WHITTILES. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


STAGE-LIGHTING 


By C. Haroitp RIDGE. Preface by NORMAN 
MARSHALL. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL FROM A 
BOY’S POINT OF VIEW 


By the late W. M. DIGUES La ToucnE. Edited by 
his brother. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 
4d. Illustrated. 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By D. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. (July.) 


FRENCH FOR EXAMINATIONS 


By G. C. BATEMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Probably 
3s. 6d. net. 

Intended for the year before School Certificate. 
Giving details of everything required for the 
examinations. 


A SPANISH READER 


By G. WACKER. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s.net. Postage 
4d. Illustrated. 


L'HISTOIRE DU SEIGNEUR DE 
BAYART 


Le Chevalier sans Paour et sans Reprouche. 
By LE LOYAL SERVITEUR. Introduction by Prof. 
O. H. PRIOR. Demy 8vo, sewed. 7s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 


RHYTHM IN HANDWRITING 


By IRENE MAGUINNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. Postage 4d. Illustrated. A plea for better 
instruction in the art of writing. July. 


THE TUBE-BUS GUIDE TO 
LONDON 


By J. C. WILLIS. Pocket size, 6d. net. Postage 1d. 
Easy reference, alphabetical order. 178 pp. Maps. 


THE CHURCH 


Catholic Summer School Lectures for 1927. 
Edited by Rev. C. LATTEY, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


THE ATONEMENT 
Catholic Summer School Lectures for 1926. 


Edited by Rev. C. Lattry, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


Some Standard Books 


COURS FRANCAIS DU LYCEE PENSE 


ae I. By L. C. ar GLEHN and I, CHOUVILLE. 
3s. 6d. Part 2. 


DE L’ACTION AL LA REDACTION PAR LA 


PAROLE, By L.C. pe GLENN and L. CHOUVILLE. 


2s. 6d. 
PHONETICS WITHOUT SYMBOLS 


By G. C. BATEMAN. ls. 


A SCHOOL STATICS 
By G. W. BREWSTER and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY BY MICRO- 
METHODS. By E. C. Grey. 4s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM 
By T. G. PLATTEN. 4s. 6d., 33. 6d 


LESSONS ON THE WAY 

By P. DEARMER. 4s. each. 

NARRATIVE DIALOGUES FROM THE 
BIBLE. By A. Crecc. 6s., 4s. 6d. 
WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY 
By E. M. PEMBERTON. 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 


Books by A. H. MCNEILE. 
Books by J. S. HOYLAND, \ oe 
Books by F. J. FOAKES- JACKSON. 


W. Heffer C Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


And of all Booksellers 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


In our last Australian note we regretted never to have scen 

= the monthly School Paper, issued by the 
Opies Education Department of Victoria. By the 
courtesy of the Director of Public Instruction, 
the three numbers of the March issue (covering Grades lIl to 
VIII) are now before us. Each is a well-printed, illustrated 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages. The price is one penny. An 
official copy is sent to every school, and the total circulation is 
nearly a quarter of a million. The contents, which are of course 
didactic, consist almost entirelv of well-chosen and well-annotated 
extracts of prose and verse of literary, scientific, or ethical value. 
Of “ news ” there is none. The magazine is, in fact, a school 
reader of infinite variety which custom should hardly stale. 
One striking extract is ‘‘ Alpha of the Plough’s ” essay on “ The 
Great God Gun,” printed in all its naked realism, and with no 
other comment than a reproduction of Sargent’s painting, 
“ Gassed.’’ And so the messengers of peace make their way 
round the world. Not that Australia, with her many-sided 
League of Nations propaganda, is in special need. With the 
School Paper there is also issued a four-page monthly supplement, 
designed to assist the ‘‘ Made in Australia ’’ Council in the culti- 
vation in the schools (and elsewhere) of a healthy national 
economic sentiment. The March issue deals with Petroleum 
Products. 


The same Education Department also controls the monthly 

m Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, in a 
A sere recent number of which the Chief Inspector 
reports on his experience as a “ travelling 
scholar ” in Europe, the United States, and Canada. Among 
other interesting reforms, he suggests the establishment of 
juvenile employment bureaux as an integral part of school 
organization, and of after-care committees to keep in touch with 
outgoing pupils until they are safely established in the com- 
munity. Notable extensions, indeed, of the field of education ! 
In his concluding paragraphs the Inspector writes: ‘' I should 
like to record my conviction that the standards of attainments 
in the schools of Victoria are as high as those of any other system 
in the world. During the fifty-five vears that have elapsed 
since the institution of our State system of ‘ free, compulsory, and 
secular’ education, substantial progress has been made. And 
we have every reason to anticipate a similar and even greater 
development in the future. The children in our schools are as 
fine human material, physically and intellectually, as can any- 
where be found. Wecan be justly proud, also, of the scholarship, 
professional skill, and devotion of our teachers. Hence we may 
face the future with every confidence.”’ 


In order to meet the great problem of distances tuition by 
post (elementary and secondary) has for some 
aeons time been officially recognized, and is exten- 
sively carried on. A later device is the 
Better Farming Train, which runs through the Northern Table- 
Jands and serves about a dozen outlying centres in a fortnight. 
There are also “ travelling schools ’’ for manual training and 
domestic science. From the Teachers’ Journal (Queensland), we 
learn that the Australian Teachers’ Federation, after a brief 
existence of eight years, has ceased to be. Its place is to be 
taken by the Australian State Schools’ Teachers’ Association, 
somewhat scornfully dismissed by the Journal as “ an industrial 
body.” Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, were for disbandment. Queensland and Western 
Australia against it. The minority prophecy is that * the new 
body will not live long in its present form, and that some day 
a more satisfactory Federation will be established than the one 
just dissolved.” The Conference which took this momentous 
step also passed resolutions in favour of raising the school age 
to 16, of the establishment of a Federal University in Canberra, 
and of League of Nations propaganda; and against Federal 
control of education, and the teaching in schools of sex-hygiene. 
We note, however, that an official organ calls special attention 
to the forthcoming summer school in Cambridge organized by 
the British Social Hygiene Council. 


MALAYA 


We are in receipt of the first six numbers of the new monthly 
Bulletin of the Malayan Teachers’ Association, 
which replaces the quarterly Malayan Teacher. 
And we are glad to supplement our March 
note (based on administrative reports) with information from 
teachers themselves. The Association is a union of teachers’ 


Salve ! 


associations in the Straits Settlements and in the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States. Membership is open to all Malay, 
Chinese, and British teachers ; honorary membership to Govern- 
ment officials, missionaries, and citizens interested in education. 
It is affiliated to our own N.U.T., runs a branch of the Geo- 
graphical Association of Great Britain, and is in touch with the 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva. Four, at least, 
of its constituent bodies are, we gather, in active being. Two 
others, for some time “ dormant, if not defunct,” will now, it is 
hoped, be revitalized. We note that at the second annual 
Conference of the Association, attended by 250 delegates from 
all parts of the States, the inaugural address was delivered by 
Rabindranath Tagore. From the Malayan president’s speech 
we quote two sentences: ‘‘ One of the greatest services teachers 
can perform here is to instil into the young mind that industrial 
and technical labour is equal, if not superior, to mere clerking, 
and that no calling need preclude a man from culture in his 
home and in his life.” And again: “ With so many new educa- 
tional ideas all over the world, it is well that we in Malaya should 
know something of them, compare them, see which will most 
benefit our own young people, and then adopt them in our 
everyday curriculum.” A Government Education Conference is 
announced for this summer. The Bulletin is to be congratulated 
on its excellent world news service, from which we learn that a 
Regional Conference for Asia of the World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations will be held in India next winter. Among the 
locAl news, functions of many sorts (professional, social, and 
athletic) take the largest place. 


N.B.—Most of the material upon which these Notes are based is 
filed after publication, and would be forwarded to any address by the 
Publisher on receipt of postage. | 


Essay COMPETITION FOR SCHOOL GIRLS AND Boys DURING 
NATIONAL BaBY WEEK, 1928.—A short time ago the National 
Baby Week Council announced to teachers that it would set 
during National Baby Week—to be precise, on Friday, July 6, 
1928, from 10 a.m, to 11 a.m.—an essay dealing with the prob- 
lem of how to preserve the health of babies and little children. 
The title of the essay will be supplied in advance to head 
teachers in a sealed envelope. Teachers desiring to give their 
pupils an opportunity of entering for this competition should 
notify the National Baby Week Council (117 Piccadilly, London, 
W. 1) not later than July 3. The first, second, and third prizes 
are {2 23., £I 1s., and 1os. 6d. respectively, and consolation 
prizes and certificates of merit are also to be awarded. 


* * * 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE.—The annual report of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Palestine Government for 1926-27 
returns the total number of school children in Palestine as 
66,920, of whom 24,525 are girls. The percentage of Jewish 
school children far exceeds the proportion of Jews to the total 
population. In the last six years the number of Jewish children 
attending school has risen from 17,244 to 27,040; in the 
same period Christian pupils have increased from 7,431 to 
15,507, while Moslem pupils have only grown from 18,126 to 
23,937. Schools maintained by the Government number 315, 
with 722 teachers and 20,079 pupils; while the Zionist 
Executive controls 222 schools, with 727 teachers and 18,011 
pupils. The Government freely admits that education has made 
no headway in the villages, and that facilities in the towns are 
far from adequate. In all the Government schools the language 
of instruction is Arabic. There is a great lack of books and 
educational material in this tongue. Apart from the teachers’ 
seminary (which has but seventy-eight students) the Govern- 
ment carries on no secondary schools, just as it has no kinder- 
gartens. The attention of the Government is concentrated on 
elementary cducation, it being intended not to introduce 
secondary school education until a later date, and then to build 
it up on the elementary school system. The aim is to establish 
elementary schools in all the villages, the idea being that the 
people should provide the school buildings and equipment, 
while the Government makes itself responsible for the teachers’ 
salaries. In these village schools great stress is laid upon instruc- 
tion in hygiene and agriculture. Itinerant teachers have been 
appointed for the Bedouin tribes in the southern part of the 
country; these teachers accompany the Bedouins from place 
to place. Some of these tribes are erecting permanent school 
buildings of their own. 
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“They little know Egypt: the gafe- 
way of fhe East who visit it 
only in Winter” 
REDUCED RETURN FARES 


Mid June—Mid September 
London-Port Said: from £28 
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EXAM. PAPERS 


Accurately and cheaply reproduced. Any subject or language 
in proper character. Formule, diagrams, maps. Examples, 
with price list, on application. 


WM. HUNT, THE OXFORD COPYING OFFICE, 
18 Broad Street (opposite Balliol College), Oxford 


COLLECTING APPLIANCES 


Every Student and Teacher interested in 
Outdoor Natural History should send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue (C.Ed.), which 
contains every item likely to be of interest 
to the collector in all branches. 


Also Lenses, Cabinets, Glass-top Boxes, etc. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Pronte), MANCHESTER 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE 


By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.) 


WITH INTRODUCTORY GRAMMATICAL 
TERMINOLOGY IN ENGLISH 


Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 256 pages 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES : 


Any difficulties involved in the use of a grammar in French are 
met in four ways : (a) By simplicity of wording ; (b) by stressing 
throughout examples rather than explanatory matter; (c) by a 
special vocabulary easily taught, containing all except the most 
familiar expressions that occur in what explanatory matter there 
is; (d) by a vocabulary of the words in the examples, tables, etc. 


Careful attention has been paid to the means of facilitating 
reference. 


The book provides all that is strictly necessary for the whole 
school course. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4,5 & 6 SOHO SQ., London, W. 1. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY 


MAPS 


OR the teaching of Local Geo- 
graphy the ORDNANCE SURVEY 
Maps on the scales of 1-inch and 
6-inches to 1-mile are essential. 


These series, together with other 
ORDNANCE SuRVEY publications, are 
supplied at specially reduced rates 
for educational purposes. 


The new and revised price-list, 
together with specimens and full 
particulars, will be sent to Teachers 
and Education Authorities who apply 
(mentioning this announcement) to : 


The Director General, 
Ordnance Survey Office, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Varia 


We have received a copy of the catalogue of ‘‘ Oxford Books for 
Elementary Schools,” recently issued by the Oxford University 
Press, Falcon Square, E.C. 1. 

* $ s 

ORDNANCE SURVEY Maps.—In Administrative Memorandum 
No. 58 the Board of Education gives a list, at reduced prices, of 
ordnance survey maps and Admiralty charts suitable for use in 
schools and educational institutions. 

s s k 

The June issue of Foreign Affairs contains an article on 
“ Segregation and Education for democracy in South Africa,” 
written by R. C. Langdon-Davies, who has just returned from a 
prolonged first-hand study of the question. 

* * s 


The June issue of Foylibra, the monthly organ of the firm of 
W. AND G. FoYLE, LTD., marks the first birthday of this useful 
little periodical. The usual features, articles on books and the 
extremely valuable list of Books of the Month, are included. 

Ga * s 

The annual mecting of the Parents’ National Educational 
Union is to be held at Big School, Westminster, London, on 
Thursday, July 5, at 3 p.m. Members and friends are invited. 
An address on ‘‘ The Teaching of Citizenship ’’ will be given by 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

k s s 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Reckitt, of Swanland Manor, Yorkshire, 
have presented a house, with the surrounding estate, to Leighton 
Park School, Reading, the large Quaker public school, as a 
memorial to the late Sir James Keckitt and to their son, James, 
who died while still a schoolboy at Leighton Park. 

k * k 

A short article on the approach to the READING OF FRENCH 
is contributed by J. Molmy to the June issue of the Parents’ 
Review ; a few thoroughly practical hints are given. The issue 
also contains the conclusion of the report of the thirteenth 
annual conference of the Parents’ National Education Union 
held on March 12, 13, and 14. 


An enterprising Spanish publisher, Senor Canosa, of Barcelona, 
has just issued the first volumes of a complete translation of 
Sir Banister Fletcher’s well-known ‘‘ History of Architecture on 
the Comparative Method,” of which the eighth English edition 
has just appeared. It is of interest to note that this remarkable 
work has already been translated into Russian, and that at the 
present time negotiations are taking place for the production of 


a French edition. 
Py $ è 


Those who wish for a simple, non-technical exposition of 
animal evolution cannot do better than expend 6d. in purchasing 
the handbook to the cases illustrating this subject in the Horni- 
man Museum, Forest Hill. It is published by the L.C.C’s Agents, 
P. S. King & Son, and sets out the main lines of evidence and 
the theories based on these in a way that renders an actual 
inspection of the cases unnecessary, though, of course, this is a 
desirable complement to mere reading. 

* $ * 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., invite teachers to visit 
their new showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, where they have on 
view all their latest educational and other publications. Their 
series of wall pictures are also placed in a prominent position. 
There is plenty of room and accommodation for examining any 
of their works. The hours are: week-days, 9 to 5,and Saturdays, 
9 to 12.30. The attendant in charge will be pleased to show any 
of the older publications that are not actually on the shelves of 


the showroom. 
* $ * 


Much has been heard recently in technical, and also in the lay 
press, about KNOCKING or PINKING in motor-car and similar 
engines. We are informed by hundreds of posters that “ Ethyl is 
here,” and a public inquiry is being held to consider the possible 
dangers of the use of lead tetra-ethyl. In the summer term issue 
of The Faraday House Journal, which is naturally mainly 
devoted to domestic affairs, Mr. F. de Lautour gives a brief 
account of his own experiments and describes simply the meaning 
and effect of “ knocking.” 


VHHHHHSHHAOBHHHHBEDHHOOBL 
1922—1928 


One of the features of The Journal of Education and 
School World is the annual series of articles. 


In 1922 (January to December) ap- 
peared “ Supplementary Aids to 
Classroom Work ” 


In 1923, “ Education Movements and 
Methods ” 


In 1924, “ Educational Advancement 
Abroad ” 


In 1925, “ School Examinations and 
the Universities ” 

In 1926, “ The Schools and Univer- 
sities of Great Britain ” 


In 1927, “ Work and Play out of 
School.” 


The Current Series (January to 
December, 1928) is, of course, 
CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS. 


With the exception of January, 1923, all the 
numbers containing the above series are obtainable. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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Scholastic Supplies 
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of Stationery we can supply 
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TEXT BOOKS, LIBRARY BOOKS, 
PRIZE BOOKS, MAPS, GLOBES, 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS and 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Catalogues free on request 


A. BROWN & SONS, LTD., 
5 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Head Office and Works : Hull 
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| SOME USEFUL EDITIONS FOR THE 1929 EXAMINATIONS 
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THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


A strongly bound cloth edition for use in preparation for First and Second School Examinations. 
Introduction, notes, and other editorial matter are included in each volume. 


GO SEERNE, 


ARNOLD Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar LAMB Essays of Elia (First Series) 338 pages. 
Gypsy, &c. 137 pages. 2s. 3d. 3s. Od. | 
AUSTEN Pride and Prejudice 408 pages. MILTON L’Allegro Il Penseroso Comus |g 

| 3s. 3d. and Lycidas 181 pages. 2s. 3d. 

BURKE Speech on Conciliation with MILTON Paradise Lost, Books I and II 

America 224 pages. 2s. 6d. and Lycidas 196 pages. 2s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE The Ancient Mariner, Chris- 
tabel, and Kubla Khan 112 pages. 2s. 3d. 


GOLDSMITH She Stoops to Conquer Illus- 


MACAULAY England in 1685 (Chapter III 
of History of England) 176 pages. 2s. 6d. 


POPE Rape of the Lock and Other Poems 


trated by C. E. Brock. 114 pages. 2s. 6d. 185 pages. ; 2s. 6d. |§ 
GOLDSMITH Vicar of Wakefield Illus- EIN THACKERAY History of Henry |{% 
trated by C. E. BROCK. 275 pages. ‘ Esmond, Esq 600 pages. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES X 


GERMAN 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


FRENCH 


CORNEILLE Le Cid 178 pages. 2s. 9d. GOETHE Götz von Berlichingen 225 pages. 
HUGO Notre Dame de Paris 446 pages. 5s. 5s. Od. 
LA FAYETTE La Princesse de Cléves GOETHE Iphigenia auf Tauris 260 pages. 
164 pages. 2s. 9d. 5s. Od. |g 
MERIMEE Colomba 244 pages. 3s. 3d. | HAUFF Lichtenstein 588 pages. 5s. 6d. |š 
MOLIÈRE L’Avare 140 pages. AO: 00. KLEIST Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 


MOLIERE Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 244 pages. 3s. 9d. |X 
215 pages. 2s. 9d. 
MOLIÈRE Les Précieuses Ridicules 238 LESSING Emilia Galotti 177 pages. 4s. 6d. |ý 
pages. 3s. 3d. LESSING Minna von Barnhelm 236 pages. |§ 
RACINE Andromaque_ 172 pages. 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. 
ROBERTSON Correspondence between 
SPANISH Goethe and Schiller 259 pages. 4s. Od. 
MORATIN EI Sf de las Nifias 109 pages. | SCHILLER Wilhelm Tell 415 pages. 5s. 0d. 
SIERRA El Palacio Triste and BENAVENTE STORM Geschichten aus der Tonne _ 139 
Ganarse la Vida 153 pages. 3s. 3d. pages. 3s. 6d. 


Complete lists of publications in English Language and Literature and Modern Languages will be forwarded 
on application. The Publishers will be glad to consider applications from teachers for specimen copies 
of books with a view to class adoption. 


~ 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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(= SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD SS 


ANNOUNCE 
for Publication in the Autumn, 


PRESENT-DAY PROSE 


Chosen and Edited by 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN, 


Author of “ The Rudiments of Criticism,” “ Expression in Speech and Writing,” etc. 


This book, the preparation of which is well advanced, is planned to contain 256 pages, comprising 
some 70 selections from the best writers of modern English Prose. 


Each passage will be prefaced by a brief account of the author, and, when necessary, an indication 
of the context. 


The Editor’s name will be a sufficient guarantee that the work will form the best possible class-book 
for teaching the appreciation of contemporary English Prose. 


Probable Price, 38. School Edition, 2s. 3d. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 


Compiled by the English Association. First Series, 35th Impression, 261st-271st thousand. Second Series, 
11th Impression, 111th--120th thousand. Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net each. Stiff paper covers, 
without Notes, 2s. each. 


eee SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD., 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 ey, 
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CAREERS and QUALIFICATIONS 


This series of Articles is appearing during 1928 in ‘‘ The Journal of Education 
and School World ” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., M.A., formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, 


Islington. January, 1928. 
EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir RoBErT Blair, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 
THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM TRAINING, by Miss ELsıie Focerty, L.R.A.M., The Central School of 

Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. March, 1928. 
THE LAW, by Mr. G. S. W. Marvow, B.Sc., F.I.C., Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s Inn. April, 1928. 
COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sir CHARLES 

WAKEFIELD, Bart. i May, 1928. 
AGRICULTURE: at home and abroad, by Mr. C. G. T. Morison, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 

Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, University of Oxford. June, 1928. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, by Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological Department 

and Professor of Philosophy of Religion, at King’s College, London. July, 1928. 
ENGINEERING: civil, electrical, motor, marine. By Dr. H. ScHOFIELD, M.B.E., Ph.D., M.I.Mech.E., Principal 

of Loughborough College. August, 1928. 
MEDICINE: surgery, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, nursing, by Dr. E. G. GRAHAM LiTTLE, M.D., M.B., 

F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c., M.P. (London University). Sept., 1928. 


THE “ CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS ” SERIES will include also articles on: 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, including the Mercantile Marine. 
CIVIL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. ° 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 
MODERNISM IN PHILOSOPHY Mr. Crump treats of five main themes. First, he 


Philosophy To-day: Essays on Recent Developments in the 
-= Field of Philosophy. Collected and Edited by Prof. 
E. L. ScnHaus. (18s. Open Court Publishing Co.) 

There was a time, not long ago, when the study of 
philosophy, as encouraged in universities, meant the study 
of the history of philosophic thought, as enshrined in the 
systems of the great philosophers of all ages and climes. 
Any one who remembers that discipline, probably remembers 
also his doubts whether any man’s philosophy could really 
be understood apart from his life, his personality, and also 
his nationality. If philosophy is at all adequately described 
as ‘‘ what a man does with his solitude,” we must know the 
man if we want to understand his struggles with the deep 
problems of existence. Furthermore, there is truth in 
Gentile’s extreme view that there is no true science which 
is not national. ` Hence the importance of the new way 
exemplified by this book—the way which gets the best out 
of the older philosophers by attacking the old problems 
with modern equipment, and by comparing the results 
obtained by thinkers who speak different tongues and 
react to different environments. How the essays comprised 
in this volume came together we need not here relate. That 
they did come together is due to the enterprise of Prof. 
Schaub, of the North-Western University, U.S.A. 

The essays which deal with the contemporary philosophy 
of English-speaking countries, and of French and German- 
speaking countries, occupy five-sixths of the volume. The 
contemporary philosophies of Russia, of the Scandinavian 
countries, and of South America, are more briefly described. 
The editor has to apologize for unforeseen circumstances 
which disrupted arrangements that were considered made 
for accounts of present Italian philosophy. It is perhaps 
the more interesting to an English reader that the essays 
on philosophy in English-speaking countries are all written 
by Americans. We may add that full appreciation of the 
work of English philosophers is evident in every essay. 
The term “ philosophy ”’ is widely interpreted. Besides 
metaphysical topics, the survey includes ethics, psychology, 
history of philosophy, and, in the French-speaking section, 
an essay on ‘“ pedagogical tendencies,” by Prof. Ed. 
Claparède, of Geneva. So highly composite a production, 
a large proportion consisting of translations, naturally 
exhibits considerable differences in style as well as in value ; 
but on the whole the student of recent philosophic ten- 
dencies, even though he profess no more than a general 
interest in some of the topics dealt with, will be glad to 
possess this volume. : 


THE ART OF THE HISTORIAN 


History and Historical Research. By C. G. Crump. (58. net. 
Routledge.) 


All who are acquainted with Mr. Crump’s brilliant if 
illusive essay on ‘‘ The Logic of History ’’ will open this 
more extensive dissertation with a confident expectation 
of both pleasure and enlightenment. They will not be dis- 
appointed. This larger work displays on a bigger scale 
than its predecessor the same qualities of wide scholarship, 
sound judgment, keen insight, and fine literary style. 
It also manifests, we are bound to confess, the defects 
which made “ The Logic of History ” an essay singularly 
difficult to comprehend, viz. a disinclination on the part 
of the writer to say a plain thing plainly, a tendency to 
run away on side issues,a lack of proportion and of clearness 
of outline apparently due to an absence of a sharply-for- 
mulated plan. Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, 
Mr. Crump’s new book is so full of wisdom expressed in 
language of distinction and charm that it should be placed 
in the hands of all students of history who, having laid the 
foundations of general knowledge, wish to set themselves 
‘to the task of specialized research. 


discusses the proper mental attitude of the historical 
investigator. Whilst warning him against the moral snare 
of partisanship and the intellectual tendency to confuse 
fact with inference therefrom, he tells him plainly that 
complete impartiality and objectivity are neither attain- 
able nor desirable. He urges him, on the contrary, to “‘ let 
his mind work freely on its own natural lines.” The two 
prime requirements in a researcher, he says, are, on the 
one hand, a wide and well-ordered store of general know- 
ledge, and, on the other hand, a mind quick and flexible, 
capable of discerning the significance of phenomena and 
alert to observe relations. 

The second topic with which Mr. Crump deals is “ the 
discovery of a subject.” On this matter he is peculiarly 
illuminating. After enunciating certain axioms respecting 
appropriate subjects in general, he stresses the view that 
the subject should find the student rather than the student 
the subject. He contends that the proper procedure is 
for the student to choose the sphere within which he 
wishes to make researches, and then for him to start in- 
tensive study until at last a subject for investigation lays 
hold of him imperatively. | 

The third question discussed is ‘‘the search for 
materials ” printed and unprinted. Under the one head 
Mr. Crump has wise and interesting remarks to make 
concerning bibliographies and libraries, and respecting 
the important art of skimming. Under the other head he 
gives the student sound advice out of the fulness of his 
knowledge of the Public Record Office. 

The last two sections treat respectively of the technical 
problems relating to the making of notes and the con- 
structing of a connected disquisition therefrom. They 
give us an insight into Mr. Crump’s own method of work 
and enable us to understand how it is that, with all its 
learning and grace, his writings lack unity and coherence. 
Mr. Crump advises students to compose their dissertation 
not as a whole but fragment by fragment, and to construct 
each fragment without consulting the notes on which it is 
based. He thinks that six hundred words a day is a good 
average rate of composition ! 

It is not, however, necessary to agree with all that 
Mr. Crump says to receive benefit from his highly original 
and stimulating volume. It is a joy to read; it is studded 
with wit and epigram ; it displays a mastery of style and 
vocabulary. . 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


(1) A Lecture on Lectures. Introductory Volume. By 
Sir A. QUILLER CoucH (“ Q.”) (2s. 6d. net.) (2) 
Tragedy : in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics. By F. L. 


Lucas. (3s. 6d. net.) (3) Studies in Shakespeare. 
By Prof. A. NicorL. (3s. 6d. net.) (4) The Develop- 
ment of English Biography. By H. NICOLSON. (3s. 6d. 
net. Hogarth Lectures, Nos. I, 2, 3,4. The Hogarth 
Press.) : | 

If the new Hogarth Series is often to reach the level of 
No. 2, it will be a valuable addition to the body of English 
literary criticism, and it will do much to bring the univer- 
sity teaching of the subject within the reach of intelligent 
readers who are unable to take a course of university 
training. 

Lord Morley once said that the immense controversy as 
to what Aristotle really meant by his famous words in the 
“ Poetics ” about tragedy accomplishing the purgation of 
our minds by pity and terror was “‘ one of the disgraces of 
the human intelligence.” Mr. Lucas, rightly undeterred by 
this contemptuous censure, considers the question once 
more, and argues that “ purgation,” not “ purification,” 
is the right translation, but that though Aristotle’s defini- 
tion has had enormous weight with writers of tragedy as 
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well as with critics, and has been adopted by Milton in the 
noble lines which close the ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” it is not 
a satisfying explanation. His own explanation of the 
reason why we come away comforted from a great tragedy, 
even when it ends without any attempt at solving the 
riddle of human pain, is that we have a natural zest for 
life which tragedy does something to satisfy. The serious 
drama is a plant that flowers seldom, but its roots go deep: 
“ And this enduring life of tragedy remains one of the 
great consolations of the tragedy of life.” Like all Mr. 
Lucas’s writing, this essay—for it is rather essay than 
lecture—is rich in literary associations and full of poetry 
and charm. 

Prof. Nicoll’s lectures (3) on Shakespeare’s four great 
tragedies do not aim at rivalling the subtlety or exhaustive- 
ness of Mr. A. C. Bradley’s fine interpretative commentary. 
But they are sound, straightforward criticism, informed by 
great knowledge of the theatre, and enforced by apt 
quotation. It is curious, by the way, that just when some 
of our actors are imagining that they bring Shakespeare 
nearer to us by presenting him in modern dress, our critics 
are discovering that they can bring us nearer to Shake- 
speare by adopting the spelling and punctuation of the 
First Folio. 

“Q's” lecture (1) can scarcely be said to introduce the 
series except by raising again the familiar question of the 
utility of lecturing. This he discusses with his usual good 
sense and flow of humour. Mr. Nicolson’s survey of 
English biography (4) is informing and entertaining, but 
his conclusions throw more light on the limitations of his 
sympathies than upon his subject. For him, as for Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, Stanley’s life of Arnold is the worst 
possible kind of memoir: it is vitiated by hero-worship, 
and so it is merely discredited “‘ hagiography.” He fails 
to see that only through sympathy is comprehension of 
character reached. On the whole we get a better and 
truer picture of a man from his friend than from the cold- 
blooded critic who, judging from the outside, entirely fails 
to comprehend, but arrogantly assumes omniscience and 
the right to pronounce a final verdict. 


ROMAN AND BARBARIAN 


The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians: a Series of 
Lectures. By the late Prof. J. B. Bury. (12s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The problem of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire is one which has excited the imagination of 
historians and philosophers from the days of Augustine 
and Orosius to the present time. Few modern students 
have studied it with more prolonged and concentrated 
attention than the late Prof. J. B. Bury, and probably 
no student in any age has brought to the task of its 
elucidation a more perfect technical equipment. He began 
with a scholarly command of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, the indispensable requirement of every original 
investigator of ancient or medieval history. He gradually 
added to this a mastery of modern tongues—Romance, 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, Slavonic, Oriental—so wide and 
varied that the historical literature of the whole world 
lay open before him. The wealth of erudition that he 
lavishly poured into his great works, including his mar- 
vellous edition of Gibbon, shows the prodigious diligence 
with which he used the treasures which his linguistic 
powers placed at his disposal. 

Much of Prof. Bury’s best work, of course, is contained 
in articles contributed to learned journals, or in the notes 
and appendices of massive dissertations. They appeal 
to experts exclusively, and only gradually will they 
percolate through university lectures, historical reviews, 
and belated text-books, into the consciousness of the 
cultured public. Fortunately, however, Prof. Bury’s 
duty as successor to Lord Acton in Cambridge during the 
quarter-century 1902-27 required him to address himself 
directly once a week to the ignorant and immature under- 
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graduate. Hence he was compelled, however reluctantly, 
to popularize his researches and to present in simple and 
readily-intelligible form the results of his extensive reading 
and profound investigation. Hence these admirable lectures 
on ‘“ The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians.”’ 

The number of lectures here given is fifteen, instead of 
the twenty which might have been expected. The period 
covered is roughly A.D. 250-650, instead of the six centuries 
(to 850) required to complete the survey. Nevertheless, 
the material here presented with consummate precision 
and in admirable literary style is of inestimable value as 
a summary of the results of Prof. Bury’s life-time of 
research and investigation. It treats of the Germans 
and their wanderings; describes the gradual Germaniza- 
tion of the Roman Empire; tells the story of the great 
invasion, and traces the process by which the invaders 
settled down and accommodated themselves to their new 
Roman environment. The last lecture contains a detailed 
study of the Lombard Law. Although it is a matter of 
profound regret that Prof. Bury’s course was not continued 
so as to include Charles the Great and the institution of 
the Latin-Teutonic Holy Roman Empire, we have cause 
to be profoundly thankful that this masterly survey of the 
four centuries of the great transition from ancient to 
medieval history has been preserved for posthumous 
publication. 


GAMES AND ATHLETICS 


Rugger. By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. 
(15s. net.. Longmans.) 

It is common knowledge that the expert practical 
exponent of a game is not always the most successful when 
expounding his views to others, and for this reason we always 
open a new book by an acknowledged authority with a 
certain amount of misgiving. In the present instance, 
however, we must confess that our doubts were entirely mis- 
placed, for it has seldom been our lot to read a volume on 
a particular game with more interest than this book on 
Rugby. The authors are well known to that section of the 
public which follows the game, and are to be congratulated 
on producing a volume which is highly instructive and at 
the same time provides pleasant reading. The auto- 
biographical sketch by Mr. Wakefield will prove particularly 
interesting to those who have taken an interest in club 
and international matches during the past fifteen years, 
for it deals in a breezy and pleasantly critical manner with 
all the noted clubs and players of the day, and, at the 
same time, furnishes the reader with interesting descriptions 
of tactics employed by such famous teams as the All Blacks 
and South Africans. The chapter on ‘* Players and Person- 
alities 1 have Met ” brings the reader into personal contact 
with rugger celebrities whom he has known hitherto only 
from a distance. In a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Game,” Mr. Wakefield’s sentiments may, perhaps, not 
achieve popular support. “ Rugby is war, though it is 
friendly and controlled war,’’ he suggests, and Rugby 
gives an outlet for our primitive instinct of the love of a 
good fight. We believe he is right, but we know many people 
who would hold up their hands in horror at such an anti- 
modern expression of opinion. 

Part II of the book contains a complete description of 
the game in all its aspects, and deals with all important 
details from the selection of equipment to the intricacies of 
team tactics. To the expert many points of discussion will 


arise, for it is customary to oppose any new ideas when 


they are first mooted, and the authors, realizing this, are 
at great pains in the introductory chapter, to point out 
that at every stage of the game there is a tendency to 
regard tactics as having achieved their final form, yet 
each succeeding generation produces some new manoeuvre 
which in time becomes a stock-in-trade of every team. 
We should endeavour to get away from that sluggish 
state of mind which suggests that what was good enough 
for our fathers should be good enough for us. The beginner, 
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will, however, by studying the book with an open mind, 
derive considerable and definite benefits, for the explana- 
tions are clear and concise, and the excellent illustrations 
will give considerable assistance in the elucidation of 
difficult points. Starting with a description of general 
principles, and hints to the player, whatever may be 
his position, the authors pass on to a consideration of 
what is required of every member of the team, and at 
the same time bearing in mind that Rugby is essentially a 
team game, succeeding chapters clearly define the position 


of individual players in their relation to the rest of the 
team. The volume also contains chapters on the Modern 
Game and Future Tendencies, Comments on the Laws of 
the Game, School Rugger, Club Histories, Laws of the Game, 
and concludes with a list of records and results dating from 
1871, and a list of Rugby Internationals. This book is 
undoubtedly one of the most complete on the market and 
owing to the scientific manner in which the subject is 
treated and its unusually attractive form should prove of 
great value to schools, training colleges, and clubs. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART AND MUSIC 


A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method: For 
Students, Craftsmen, and Amateurs. By Sir BANISTER 
FLETCHER. (428. net. Batsford.) 

The frequent editions of this work attest its usefulness and 
popularity. It is indeed hard to imagine a more complete and 
attractive handbook ; the wealth of illustrations and plans of 
every kind is great and make it an indispensable companion for 
any one wishing to enjoy the architecture of Europe. Of all 
the arts, architecture is the one which is most accessible, and 
makes the most substantial return for any time devoted to its 
study, and enters practically into the life of every one. Ina 
few places we find the author’s treatment rather scanty. We 
think more notice might have been taken both for description 
and illustration of the fine cathedrals and churches on or near 
' the east coast of Italy from Ancona southwards to Bari and 
Brindisi, including such places, for instance, as Bitonto and 
Trani, and the wonderful position and symmetry of Ancona 
Cathedral call for special mention. And again in the section 
dealing with Italian Baroque we should welcome more illustrations 
of the good facades of some of the Roman churches, and such 
a wonder as the façade of St. Croce in Lecce certainly deserves 
illustration. The treatment of the corrections in Greek Doric 
temples is not altogether satisfactory. The refinements or cor- 
rections do something more than correct the sinking tendency 
of absolutely straight lines ; they exceed the necessary amount 
of correction and give the effect of convex curves in the frontal 
and lateral lines of a temple. This excess or convexity, or inward 
slope in the case of the columns, gives an impression of upward 
thrust from the foundations of the building, as though it were 
a self-conscious organic growth pulling itself together to with- 
stand outside forces. 


Examples of Lettering and Design. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. (4s. net. 
Pitman.) 

It is significant that the first exercise in Ruskin’s “ Elements 
of Drawing ”’ is a capital A. This was a mere exercise in drawing 
a familiar form. But beyond this there are many reasons both 
cultural and practical why the study of lettering has assumed 
an important place in art education. On the historic side, the 
unique interest of the subject lies in the study of the process of 
development by which all alphabets have been formed. While 
from the artistic standpoint the influence of the tools used in 
writing and lettering on the form and character of the letters is 
as good an example of this fundamental principle of design as 
we could wish for. Since the publication of Mr. Edward Johnston's 
standard work in 1906, the practice of the art has received an 
impetus, which has now for many years been evident in the 
improved standard of lettering used for commercial and other 
purposes ; while of course the art of beautiful book production 
owes a great debt to William Morris and Walter Crane, who 
worked at a time when the fine Renaissance tradition, cultivated 
by such men as Diirer, was in danger of being lost in the vul- 
garities of commercial work and the eccentricities of so-called 
“ New Art.” Till recent years books on the subject were few, 
but since the appearance of Mr. Johnston's work we have had 
many excellent and practical handbooks, which all owe much 
to his pioneer work. This book by Mr. Littlejohns should prove 
a useful addition to the bookshelves of the teacher. Its chief 
merit lies in the suggestions made for the practical application 
of the alphabets described and illustrated. We would suggest 
that in subsequent editions of the book it should be clearly 
explained that the alphabet given in Plate V is not, as stated, 
the Trajan Alphabet, but a Renaissance variation of it: and 
also that the actual Trajan letters should be shown. This is a 
universally recognized standard of beauty and simplicity which 
no book on the subject can afford to omit. 


. Sight Reading Tests for Beginners. 


Jewellery Craft. Metal Craft. By F. J. Grass. 
University of London Press.) 


Paper Silhouettes. By MILDRED SWANNELL. 
G. Philip & Son.) 


An Outline of Painting in Europe to the End of the XIX. By 


(1s. 6d. each. 


(4s. Od. net. 


S. C. Karnes SMITH. (6s. net. The Medici Society.) 

Artin Schools. By J. LitrLEJOHNS. (10s. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

Handcraft Pottery : For Workshop and School. By H. and D. 
WREN. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Architecture. By C. BARMAN. (6d. Benn.) 

A Book of Architecture. By G. H. REED. (18s. Black.) 


The English Water Colour Painters. By C. E. HuGHEs. (6d. 
Benn.) 

The Art for All Water Colour Series. Fruit. By J. LITTLEJOHNS. 
(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Elementary Craftwork in Metal: an Introduction for the Use of 
Teachers, Students, and Workers. By A. J. SHIRLEY. (78. 
net. Batsford.) 

101 Things for a Boy to Make : a Book of Practical Directions for 
the Young Craftsman. Edited by A. C. HorTH. (5s. net. 
Batsford.) ` 


Invertible Counterpoint and Canon. By Prof. C. H. Kitson. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


This, of course, is a ‘‘ Student’s’’ book. The author wisely 
discards the Semibreve Canto Firmo, and treats his material 
in the free style, as did J. S. Bach. The numerous examples, 
almost all in open score, set a perfectly plain standard to those 
who wish to master the intricacies of the subject. 


The Oxford Song Book. Vol. II. Collected and Arranged by 
Dr. T. Woop. (Words and Music, 7s. 6d. net. Words 
only, 2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

“ Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learn to sing ” 

some of the jolly songs which are to be found in this, the second 

volume of ‘‘ The Oxford Song Book.” Dr. Buck, who was 

responsible for the first volume, has now given place to Dr. T. 

Wood, who, in his lust for research, has given us many new and 

unfamiliar numbers. But some old favourites, omitted from 

the first volume, are here : “Shenandoah,” “ The Rio Grande,” 
and so many others—‘‘ Sea Songs,” “ Frivola,” ‘‘ Rounds,” and 

“ Fiddle Tunes.” A notable collection truly. 


Music. By URSULA CREIGHTON. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 
The Celtic Song Book: Being Representative Folk Songs of the 


Six Celtic Nations. Chosen by Dr. A. P. GRAVES. (10s. 6d. 
Benn.) 

Scandinavian Dances. First Series. French Reel, Swedish 
Masquerade. Cat. No. B.2711. Cochin China, Age of 
Diamonds. Cat. No. B.2707. Mountain March, Clap 
Dance. Cat. No. B.2708. Second Series. The Bow, Girls’ 


Joy. Cat. No. B.2709. Napoleon, Tantoli. Cat. No. B.2710. 

(38. each. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” Gramophone Co.) 

By Dora PIERCE and LILIAN 
LreavEY. Books Iand lI. (1s. 6d.cach. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Novice Corner : an Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. 
(1s. Gramophone (Publications), Ltd.) 
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The Epinomis of Plato. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. HARWARD. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The “ Epinomis ” of Plato is not one of his greatest dialogues, 
but by the consensus of scholars it is now admitted to be a 
genuinely Platonic work and the cumulative effect of Mr. 
Harward’s arguments, both from the evidence of style and from 
that of context, in the long introduction (seventy-five pages) to 
the present translation, seems to us to be irrefutable. No doubt 
many will find the astronomical theology of the dialogue some- 
what visionary, but though one may sympathize with that 
attitude of mind, it is only right, if the dialogue is authentic, 
that the Greekless reader should have an opportunity of reading 
it if only as a corrective of his views about Plato derived from 
other dialogues. Mr. Harward has not only done his work as a 
translator well, but also he has given considerable help towards 
a proper understanding of a by no means simple dialogue both 
in his notes and in the analysis of the work with which his 
introduction begins. 


Plato and Aristotle. By Prof. J. A. K. THomson. (6d. Benn.) 

To any one who is interested to know how and why Plato and 
Aristotle were both men of importance in the Greek world, we 
strongly recommend this little account by Prof. Thomson. 
Rarely have we read so successful and so readable an account 
as has here been compressed within eighty pages. 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. Book III. Edited, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by Dr. M. M. GILLIEs. 
(15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The story of Jason and Medea has always been the most 
attractive part of Apollonius’ long epic, for its romantic quality, 
the real merits of the execution, and its influence on Virgil. It 
is quite a suitable book for reading in school when once familiarity 
with Homeric language has been acquired. The Cambridge Press 
has already provided a small school edition, and now Mr. Gillies, 
who is Lecturer in Classics at University College, Hull, has 
produced a large commentary for more advanced scholars. The 
notes are numerous and might, we think, have been shortened 
considerably without any loss. Parallel passages and sug- 
gestions that Apollonius may have had this or that passage of 
Homer in mind are really of very little use to a scholar, while 
meanings and translations are often given which a proper 
use of the dictionary could easily supply. The introduction 
contains an interesting sketch of Alexandrian culture. Pindar’s 
treatment of the story in the Fourth Pythian might have received 
more consideration. In the bibliography Mr. Seaton’s edition 
of the text of Apollonius Rhodius published by the Clarendon 
Press has been omitted 


Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. By N. DouGtas. (7s. 6d. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a very plausible, and no doubt successful, attempt to 
identify the numerous beasts and birds of the Greek Anthology. 
Mr. Norman Douglas has a wide if dilettante acquaintance with 
classical literature, but what equips him even better for his 
present task is his intimate knowledge of the Mediterranean 
lands. His book is not one to read through on end, but should 
be placed on one’s shelves next to the Greek Anthology for 
convenient reference. Then if in tracking down some elusive 
fowl of the air one comes across a long description of Mr. Douglas’s 
pet recipe for cooking a saddle of wild boar, so much the better. 


The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse. Chosen by S. GASELEE, 
(8s. 6d. net. India Paper, ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This latest of the Oxford books of verse contains over a 
hundred pieces from all nationalities in medieval Latin. 
Mr. Gaselee has provided just that modicum of notes which is 
necessary to make them easily intelligible to one whose Latin 
is merely classical. In his brief historical introduction he says 
that his endeavour has been to include not the best but the 
most characteristic poems. Possibly this is why one looks in 
vain for that wonderful dialogue between the Virgin and the 
Cross beginning Croix de te volo conqueri. But no anthologist 
can please every one, and Mr. Gaselee has really made an 
excellent selection in a peculiarly difficult field. 


(1) Greck History for Young Readers. By ALICE ZIMMERN. New 
Edition. (5s. Longmans.) 
(2) Hellas: The Forerunner. By H. W. HousEHotp. Volume 
Two. The Glory Fades. (3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 
Here are two good books dealing with the history and culture 
of Greece. Mrs. Zimmern’s is the more purely historical of 
the two and will be found admirably adapted for fourth forms 


.“ Piratae,”’ 


[the title does not mean that it is only for small children]. Since 
its first publication over twenty years ago, the excavations of 
Sir Arthur Evans in Crete have so enlarged our knowledge of 
early Greece that the first chapter has had to be entirely re- 
written in the light of that knowledge. The whole makes enjoy- 
able and facile reading, and the book is profusely and aptly 
illustrated. Mr. Household follows the same principles as 
guided him in his first volume, and succeeds by skilful quotation 
of English translations of Greek authors in making the Greeks 
themselves tell us in their own way a tremendous amount about 
Greek culture. We can imagine nothing better than this work 
either for the young student who is just beginning to feel the 
charm of Greek things, or for the general English reader of culture 
who wants to know what it is that his culture owes to Greece. 


The Pirates, and Three Other Latin Plays on Caesar's Life. By 
H. MATTINGLY. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is something of a rara avis in school books. Mr. Harold 
Mattingly has composed four original Latin plays—‘ Sulla,” 
“Catilina,” and ‘‘ Caesar ’’—-with considerable skill 
in colloquial Latin. Had he only consulted somebody with 
practical experience as a teacher he might have produced some- 
thing of inestimable value to the profession. But as it is his four 
plavs are too difficult for the young reader, though of undoubted 
interest to the fairly advanced student. We trust that he will 
yet write something in colloquial Latin of use in the elementary 
stages of teaching Latin. 


The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder: Introductory Essay, Text, 
Translation, and Explanatory Notes, being the ‘ Liber 
Suasoriarum ’ of the Work Entitled “ L. Annaei Senecae 
Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententiae, Divisiones, Colores.” By `’ 
Dr. W. A. EDWARD. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Scholars will be very grateful for this real contribution to 
classical literature. The elder Seneca has been undeservedlv 
neglected by most English scholars, but Dr. Edward has now 
made full amends by this exhaustive and scholarly edition. 
There is the text of the seven suasoriae followed by an excellent 
translation into English to which are appended most compre- 
hensive notes. But perhaps the most grateful part of the work 
is the attitude of Dr. Edward in his voluminous prolegomena. 
This vindicates once for all the position in Latin literature to 
which the elder Seneca is entitled. Those who have been dis- 
satisfied with such disparaging remarks as Prof. Simcox made in 
his history of Latin literature, will read with satisfaction the 
more scholarly and just appraisement which Dr. Edward makes 
of his author. 


Aspects of Roman Life. By R. C. MARTIN. (2s. 6d. Mills & 


Boon.) 
The Shorter Iliad (Books I-XII.) Selected and Arranged by 
H. H. HARDY. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 


Readings from Caesar. The Gallic War Books, I-III. Edited 
by A. DuTHIE. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 

Xenophon. Anabasis III and IV : Partly in the Original and 
Partly in Translation. Edited by S. A. HANDFORD. (3s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Cicero and Antony : Selections from the Philippics and the Letters 
of Cicero. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by G. TURBERVILLE. (1s. 9d. Clarendon Press.) 

Key to Latin Prose Composition for Juniors. By C. F. C. LETTS 
and G. M. JAcKsoN. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Junior Latin Tests. By Dr. J. M. MILNE. (1s. Harrap.) 


In the June issue of the Empire Review, Sir Harold Bowden, 
Bart., of the Raleigh Cycle Co., Ltd., gives a sketch of the 
bicycle and its development. He states that there are now more 
than seven million cyclists in Great Britain. 

* s * 


MESSRS. GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, LTp., have issued a list 
of Educational Publications for Central and Continuation Schools. 
Messrs. Philip are, of course, well known for their maps and 
geographical pictures and apparatus, and they also issue school 
textbooks on elementary science, on English, etc. 

k 8 k 


In the course of an article on PRACTICAL SCIENCE TRAINING 
in the Chemical News for May 25, Mr. Robert Saxon pleads for 
increased facilities for practical work for all in the existing 
laboratories. He also illustrates the use of a home-made balance 
for deriving the simple arithmetical rules. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Iceland Fisherman (Pêcheur D’Islande). By PIERRE Lott. 
Translated from the French by W. P. Baines. Japan 
(Madame Chrysanthème). By PIERRE Loti. Translated 
from the French by Laura Ensor. Egypt (La Mort de 
Philae). By PIERRE Loti. Translated from the French 
by W. P. Barnes. (6s. net each. Werner Laurie.) 

The translations of the “ library edition ’’ of Pierre Loti are 
remarkably well executed, and the price of this reissue is very 
moderate. The works themselves are of varying merit, and do 
not all deserve immortality ; but “ Pêcheur d’Islande ” retains 
its fragrance after all the imitations it has inspired. It is a pity 
that no indication is given of the dates of composition. When 
conditions change so rapidly as they have been changing in 
Egypt of late years, the precise date of the author’s visit becomes 
of considerable importance. 

English Literary Prose in the Making: A Collection of Extracts 
of the Period 1350-1830, Illustrating the Chief Stages in the 
Development of Prose Style. Compiled, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Dr. CONSTANCE BULLOCK. (3s. 
Harrap.) 

Miss Bullock’s handbook supplies a real want for the study of 
English literature in the highest forms of secondary schools—a 
collection of extracts specially made to illustrate the evolution 
of English prose style since the fourteenth century, and its 
adaptation to varied uses. The extracts are interesting in them- 
selves, and followed by suitable exercises. 
More Essays of To-day: An Anthology. 

PRITCHARD. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A second delightful collection of modern essays with something 
for every mood. The suffering scholar who thinks of the English 
essay as an instrument of torture invented by Addison and his 
kind for the bemusement of First School Examination candidates 
would change his mind after reading ‘‘ Home for the Holidays ” 
or ‘“‘ The Apotheosis of Dough’’ or Mr. Herbert’s “ Art of 
Drawing.” 

A Book of Words: 
Delivered Between 1906 and 1927. By R. KIPLING. 
net. Macmillan.) 

The subjects of these addresses are as diverse as the occasions 
on which, and the places at which, they were severally delivered. 
A Royal Academy dinner, the Canadian Club at Toronto, 
Middlesex Hospital, Wellington College, Edinburgh and Stras- 
bourg universities, the Sorbonne, St. Andrews, Rio de Janeiro, 
La Bassée—these are some of the places at which the words 
here collected were first spoken. They are as unlike most 
speeches on public occasions as words well can be, for they 
are literature as truly as anything within Mr. Kipling’s published 
works. And in them their author has earned for himself the 
fine encomium which he bestows upon Lord Balfour as “ a man 
wise in life and a Master not ignorant of the power of words.” 
Third Leaders: Reprinted from “ The Times.” (7s. 6d. net. 

Arnold.) 

The Third (or sometimes Fourth) Leaders of The Times are 
justly famous. A selection of them published thirteen years 
ago was well received, in the schools as elsewhere, and as there 
has assuredly been no falling-off in quality in the meantime, it 
is safe to predict an equally favourable reception for this second 
batch, especially as it has the advantage of a witty introduction 
by Prof. Gordon. 

A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. By Dr. 
O. JESPERSEN. Part III. Syntax. Second Volume. (148. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Jespersen continues to lay all English-speaking people 
under obligations by the astonishing industry and masterly 
acumen with which he conducts his researches into their lan- 
guage. The third instalment of his great grammar contains 
over 400 pages closely packed with illustrative quotations, largely 
from contemporary authors such as Galsworthy and W. J. 
Locke. As a storehouse of current idioms the book is unsur- 
passed, though it is well that readers should bear in mind the 
author’s warning that it is not his business to decide what is 
pure English, but merely to register the actual facts of usage. 
In spite of this caution, Dr. Jespersen’s influence as the champion 
of *‘ relativity ” in grammar is enormous, and it needs to be 
countered, or at least modified, by that conservative instinct 
which is fostered by a study of great literature. 
The Writing of English. By H. K. PREscor. 

tod. each. Exeter: Wheaton.) 

Guided by the criticism that the commonest weakness in the 
present teaching of English is the lack of training in the exact 
interpretation of a passage, the first aim of the author of this 


Selected by F. H. 


Selections from Speeches and Addresses 
(78. 6d. 


(Books I and II, 


comprehensive and well-graded course has been to give to the 
pupil help and varied practice in accurate reading. On the 
passages chosen for this purpose are also based exercises for 
the systematic teaching of composition. 


Sign-Posts : a Reader for Schools. Compiled by H. C. DENT. 
(5s. Benn.) 

This reader—the price of which must be prohibitive for 
ordinary schools—is intended for boys of from 12 to 14. Its 
contents, falling under four headings—Boys; Men; Birds, Beasts 
and Fishes; Things of Beauty and Power—range from Thucydides 
and Malory to Masefield. The most striking extract is an 
account of Liverpool Cathedral, abridged from My Magazine. 


Thomas Becket: From ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury.” 
By Dean STANLEY. Arranged by Dr. F. W. TiIcKNER. 
(1s. Nelson.) 

Trojans, Greeks, and Romans: Reprinted from “ The Age of 
Fable.” By T. BuLFINCH. (18s. Nelson.) 

Pip’s First Expectations : Taken from the Novel Entitled ‘‘ Great 
Expectations.” By CHARLES DICKENS. Arranged by EDITH 
M. GREEN. (1s. Nelson.) 

Three attractive additions to the ‘‘ Books within Books ”’ 
series. Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Becket ”?” makes a visit to Canterbury 
a survey of many aspects of English history, while ‘‘ The Age 
of Fable ” with its plentiful illustrations is one of the best intro- 
ductions to a study of ‘‘ Trojans, Greeks, and Romans.” Pip 
needs no introduction, and in ending with his departure from 
the village this episode gives the most delightful part of ‘‘ Great 
Expectations.”’ 


Reconsiderations : Literary Essays. By E. E. KELLETT. (8s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Everyday Classics. Primer. (28.) First Reader. (28. 3d.) 


By Prof. FANNIE W. Dunn, Prof. F. T. BAKER, and 
Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Second Reader. (2s. 4d.) By 
Prof. F. T. BAKER, Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE, and MILDRED 


BATCHELDER. Third Reader, with Exercises in Silent 
Reading. (28. 6d.) Fourth Reader, with Silent Reading 
Exercises. (28. 8d.) Fifth Reader. (28. 10d.) Sixth Reader. 


(38.) Seventh Reader: American Life and Literature for 
Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools. (3s.) Eighth 
Reader : The Introduction to Literature. (3s.) By Prof. F.T. 
BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. (New York: 
Macmillan.) 

The Birth of Romance: 
Romantics and Pastorals, 
Notes, and Tables, by R. B. JOHNSON. 
The Bodley Head.) 

Some Little Tales: From Steele, Addison, Johnson, the Duchess 
of Newcastle, Congreve, and Farquhar. Selected, with an 
Introduction, by R. B. JoHNSoNn. (38. 6d. Lane: The 
Bodley Head.) 

Spanish Short Stories of the Sixteenth Century : In Contemporary 
Translations. Revised, with an Introduction, by J. B. 
TREND. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. By W. MEINHOLD. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Durr Cooper. (Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

More Stories and How to Tell Them. By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
(38. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Pattern Prose. Part II. A Study of the Story. (1s. 6d.) Part ITI. 
The Four Chief Forms of Prose Composition. (1s. 9d.) By 
R. Witson. (Dent.) 

Through Beds of Stone: a Novel. 
net. Macmillan.) — 

Arthur, Flower of Kings. Compiled and Edited by MILLICENT 
Lomax. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Flying Indians: Taken from " The Life and Adventures of 
Petey Wilkins.” By R. Pattock. (ıs. Nelson.) 

Intelligence Exercises in English. By J. STEPHENSON. (ıs. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Dreaming God. The Dangerous Isles: a Romance of Pearl 
Hunger. By B. Carey. Popular Edition. (3s. 6d. net 
each. Constable.) 

England in Johnson's Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 
Methuen.) 

The Tutorial History of English Literature. By A. J. WYATT. 

Fourth Edition. (4s. University Tutorial Press.) 

English Prose Style. By H. Reap. (gs. net. Bell.) 

The Marquette Readers. By the Sisters of Mercy. First and 
Second Readers. (2s. 6d. each. New York: Macmillan.) 

Lost in London. By H.StRanGc. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 


From Euphues: Sidney’s Arcadia: 
Selected, with Introduction, 
(3s. 6d. Lane: 


By M. L. Haskins. (7s. 6d. 


(6s. net. 
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Macbeth. Edited by E. E. KELLETT. The Merchant of Venice. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by P. H. B. Lyon. 
The Tempest. Edited by Dr. E. THompson. An Introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare: Passages Chosen for Lower Forms. 
By Dr. E. THOMPSON. (3s. 6d. each. Benn.) 

The editor’s provocative introduction is obviously intended 
for those of older growth than the pupils of lower forms for 
whom these attractive selections were made. These come under 
the headings: Descriptive Passages, Songs and Sonnets, 
Dramatic. 

The Problems of Hamlet. By G. F. BRapBy. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Mr. Bradby has given us an intriguing solution of the prob- 
lems of the character and play of Hamlet. He obliges us to 
accept the presence of two Horatios of different antecedents, and 
asks for the consideration of the possibility that the play as it 
stands represents two plays imperfectly welded together so that 
at times we are dealing with a young impetuous Hamlet of an 
early play, at others with the more mature philosophic char- 
acter of a production of a later date. 


A Second Dickens Book: Scenes from the Works of Charles 
Dickens. Edited by J. Compton. (2s. 6d. Bell. Glasgow : 
Holmes.) 

Well chosen extracts, complete in themselves, calculated to 
develop an interest in the works of Dickens, and to encourage 
the reader to further exploration. 


A Book of Victorian Verse, Chiefly Lyrical. 
CoLLins. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
This is an interesting companion to the ‘‘ Book of Victorian 
_ Narrative Verse ” and contains many characteristic shorter and 
lyrical poems of the same period. 


Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. 
(38. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

In every respect this book is wonderful for its modest price, 
and it can hardly fail of its purpose to become a “ broad and 
enjoyable ” introduction to Shakespeare. Twelve complete 
playlets, masterly adaptations from eleven of the principal plays, 
each with its “ Prolog-Introduction ” (necessary for suggesting 
atmosphere and settings), to be printed, spoken, or written on 
a blackboard, are followed by two chapters offering practical 


Edited by V. H. 


ee 


By F. G. BARKER. 
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advice on the different ways of presenting plays, and detailed 
notes on the production of those in this volume which we 
recommend to all Shakespeare enthusiasts. 


Five One-Act Plays of Village Characters. By L. HousMan, 
The Prize Pigeon. The Snow Man. A Likely Story. (1s. 
net each). The Called and the Chosen. A Mint o Money. 
(gd. net each. Deane.) 

Of these five village drama society plays, all distinguished, 
as is fitting, by extreme simplicity of plot, characterization, and 
language, ‘‘ The Prize Pigeon” is the most amusing, “ The 
Snow Man ” the most moving and poetic. 


English Verse. In Five Volumes. Vol. I. The Early Lyrics to 
Shakespeare. Chosen and Arranged by W. PEacock. (Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Peacock proposes to follow up his five volumes of English 
prose specimens in the ‘‘ World’s Classics ’’ with five volumes of 

English verse. The first begins with the thirteenth-century 

cuckoo-song and comes down to Shakespeare. The selection is, 

rightly, of the most famous pieces. 


Keats. 
by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. (2s. 


Hyperion, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia. Edited 
University Tutorial Press.) 


Paradise Lost. Books I, II, and III. By JoHN Mitton. (Is. 
(Błackie.) 
Shakespeare to Hardy : an Anthology of English Lyrics. Chosen 


Third School Edition, with a Critical 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
By A. R. 


by A. METHUEN. 
Commentary, by W. E. WILLIAMS. 

The Study of Poetry: a Literary Supplement. 
ENTWISTLE. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Rupert and the Enchanted Princess. By Mary TOURTEL. (Is. 


net. Sampson Low.) 

Six Craft Plays. By W. R. Cooper and A. DUNNING. (Is. 6d. 
Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

Marlowe. The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. Edited by 


A. H. SLEIGHT. (1s. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Servant of Two Masters (Il Servitore di Due Padroni): a 
Comedy. By CARLO GoLpont. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by E. J. Dent, for Performance by the A.D.C., 
Cambridge, 5-12 June, 1928. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Understandine Human Nature. By A. ADLER. Translated by 
W. B. WOLFE. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This book, fluently and intelligibly translated, represents a year 
of popular weekly lectures at the People’s Institute of Vienna. 
To students of Dr. Adler’s contributions to modern psychology, 
the general lines of treatment will answer expectations, for the 
book is a clear and practical application of the author’s “ indi- 
vidual psychology,” and though he does not address teachers 
specifically, he has much to say about education. To educate, 
it is necessary to understand how faulty development may 
lead to tragedy. Such faulty development occurs when worship 
of personal power holds the field, to the exclusion of interest in 
the common weal. This desire for power forces the individual 
to seek his objects by devious routes, without consideration for 
others, and with constant fear of defeat. An exaggerated 
development of ambition and vanity prevents orderly develop- 
ment of the individual, because social fecling is stunted or 
destroyed. The family does not help, because of the ignorance 
of parents and the continual spurs to ambition which mark 
average family life. Nor does the school, as we know it, help. 
Only, it would appear, by means of a thoroughly reformed school, 
having its operations based upon a true “ understanding ” of 
“human nature” can human beings be assisted in working out 
their destinies successfully. The book is a modern apology for 
an old gospel, and is well worth reading. 


That Mind of Yours: A Psychological Analysis. By Dr. D. B. 
Leary. (6s. net. Lippincott.) 


The Mental Life: A Survey of Modern Experimental Psychology. 
By Prof. C. A. Ruckmick. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 


There is a steady flow of books on psychology for the general 
reader as well as for the student. “ That Mind of Yours ” is a 
popular account of the subject, mainly from the behaviouristic 
standpoint, written in simple language. The second book is 
considerably less popular and gives more attention to the 
problems of sensory and perceptual experience. It contains a 
well-classified bibliography. 


Bisexuality: An Essay on Extraversion and Introversion. By 
T. J. FAITHFULL. (3s. 6d. net. Bale & Danielsson.) 

In this book the astonished reader learns to what end his 
education rate is being used: “ What now passes for education 
is psychological rape on a wholesale scale. . . . Teachers are 
required to extravert violently or strongly for several hours 
every day, with stick, tongue, elbow, or natural authority. The 
law forbids and punishes rape of the body, but this of the soul 
passes for education and the examination results are some of 
the offspring which result from the attacks.” The frontispiece 
is a picture of two singularly attractive girls who have been 
brought up “in a medium where no adult forces his libido on 
them or sucks out their libido.” 


The Springs of Laughter. By Dr. C. W. KIMMINS. 
Methuen.) 

Dr. Kimmins writes as usual with delightful ease about chil- 
dren and their wavs. He has collected a large number of “ funny 
stories ’’ and essays on “the funniest thing I have ever seen” 
from children of all ages in both English and American schools, 
and besides analysing and classifying them with regard to the 
development of a sense of humour, he has quoted a large number 
in full. He also guarantees the genuineness of a few delightful 
examination “ howlers,’’ e.g. ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell had a round 
head. He asked for more.” The earlier chapters of the book 
give an interesting summary of the main theories of laughter 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. 


(6s. net. 


The Symbolic Process and its Integration in Children: a Study 


in Social Psychology. By Prof. J. F. MARKEY. (10s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 
ABC of Adler’s Psychology. By P. MAIRET. (3s. 6d. net. 


Kegan Paul.) 
Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Prof. J. Pracet. In 
Collaboration with Mlles. E. CARTALIS, S. ESCHER, 
A. HANHART, L. HAHNLOSER, O. MATTHES, S. PERRET, and 
M. Roup. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
(Continued on page 560) 
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BOOKS witTHIn BOOKS 


A Series of Self-contained Episodes from English Literature 
Edited by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


Each 128 pages. Cloth bound. Tastefully decorated. Price 1s. 


€C. This Series has been prepared to provide reading material as full of thrilling adventure 
and human interest as the most exciting ‘‘ boys’ book,” with the added qualities of fidelity to 
human nature, literary craftsmanship, good English style, and high moral tone. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


No. 1. DOTHEBOYS HALL, from Nicholas Nickleby, No. 9. THE RIOTERS, from Shirley, by CHARLOTTE 
by CHARLES DICKENS. BRONTE. 

No. 2. ANYAS AND AYACANORA, from Westward No. 10. THE GOLD-DIGGERS, from It is Never Too 
Ho! by CHARLES KINGSLEY. Late to Mend, by CHARLES READE. 

No. 3. THE WELLERS, from Pickwick Papers, by No. 11. TROJANS, GREEKS, AND ROMANS, from 
CHARLES DICKENS. The Age of Fable, by THomMas BULFINCH. 

. 4. TOURNEY AND SIEGE, from Ivanhoe, b (Fully illustrated.) 
e crime chs a sin rom (NOME OY | No.12. PIP'S FIRST EXPECTATIONS, from Great 
No. 5. GERARD AND MARGARET, from The Expectations, by CHARLES DICKENS. 


No. 13. A KNIGHT OF THE EAST, from Sarchedon, 


Cloister and the Hearth, by CHARLES READE. by G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


No. 6. THE DEFENCE OF ELY, from Hereward No. 17. THE FLYING INDIANS, from Peter Wilkins, 
the Wake, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. by ROBERT PALTOCK. 

No. 7. FIRE AND DARKNESS, from The Last No. 20. THOMAS BECKET, from Historical Memorials 
Days of Pompeii. by BULWER LYTTON. of Canterbury, by DEAN STANLEY. 

No. 8 TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, from The No. 21. A RACE FOR FREEDOM, from Uncle Tom’s 
Old Curiosity Shop, by CHARLES DICKENS. Cabin, by H. B. STOWE. 

35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW - - LONDON, E.C. 4 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! THE STUDENT'S 


BOOK-KEEPING | haem one 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, ty 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, Commercial Correspondence. 
"Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


$$$ 66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 
380 Pages. 85th Edition. Price 3/ G. | who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


100 Exercises. 350 Questions. Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 80 TEST and Pe OOO T containing 1,300 


tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 

of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, NEN j 

the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of | Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
Teachers. is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so Haag eae eat E ee buts or cc a he Tact Pa and 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or | Series of Business Transaetions included in some of the Test 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 


questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s Ex ; 
Examina aminations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
mnowledge at each stage Or bit work. tion Papers of the but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 


Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and Efficien : 
cy should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Cambridge Locals, and the 1.0.0. are included. 1,000,000 copies | Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 | SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 
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SCIENCE 


MECHANICS AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILIS, B.Sc. 


These books provide the necessary link between Theoretical and 
Practical Mechanics to meet the modern requirements of Matricula- 
tion and General Schools Examinations. 

Part I, 4g. Part II, §s. Prospectus on application. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By W. H. RATCLIFFE, B.Sc. 


A two years’ Course in Chemistry as final preparation for Matricula- 
tion. The first part is descriptive; the second part contains the 
practical work. Part I, 4s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 


A PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR 
MATRICULATION 


By MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. 
With a large number of specially prepared diagrams. 5s. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
An outline of the main features of World History told in simple 
language. This text-book will furnish teachers with a valuable 
source of material for an introductory course on general lines. With 
many illustrations. 3s. 
** A capable book as one would expect from Dr. Tickner.’’"—Education Outlook. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.). 
This text-book is eminently suitable for use in the Middle and Lower 
Forms of Secondary Schools. In two parts. 


Part I. The Beginnings to 1603. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 1608 to Present Time. 3s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By ALBERT MALET. Translated from the French by PHYLLIS 
WOODHAM SMITH. 
The history of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Persia, and Rome, specially 
edited for the Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. 3s. 6d. 
“ Most interesting and instructive.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD 
By ARTHUR R. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE M. BURNS, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 
A readable, attractive course in Elementary Economics suitable for 
Upper Forms in Secondary Schools. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 


" Sound and helpful."’"—The Journal of Education. 
“ A well-written book.’’"—Ttmes Educational Supplement. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR TH 


GEO 
NEW REGIO 


By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A., 
Formerly Geogra cig ia Ma at the William Ellis School 


Lecturer storical Geography, Birkbeck College. 

The Americas ... .. 3s. 6d. Central and 
Asia and Australasia ... 3s. 6d. Asia 

Africa and Europe -... 6s. Od. Australas. 

The World ee .. 78. 6d. Africa 

North America ... ... 23. 6d. British Isla 

GEOGRAPHY 

INTERMEDIATE MAPPING M 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN MAP WORK 
V. C. Spary, B.Sc. Papers Covet 
WESTHER CHART EXERCISES. By L.M. % 
Paper Covers, 


ZJ AOAAODIAEOOJEDORANEAEAOORORACODODON OIMIANTINIIA 


THE ACTIVE 


By FRANK A. HED# 


This is a complete course in four years, cot 
First Year. The course is designed to bring 
It provides all the grammar in general use. à 
well illustrated, and contain abundant exeri 


FIRST YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fi 
SECOND YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. 
THIRD YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. ? 
TEACHER’S BOOK. First Year 


“ The whole atmosphere of the book is purp 


“ The arrangement of the work is perfect 2 
illustrations.” —The Schoolmaster. 


SPINI 


FUNDAMEN! 


By Dr. ł 

Books 4, 5, 6, and 7 form a 
Book 4, 1s. 2d. Book 5, 1s. 38d. E 
IF YOU ARE CHANGING } 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., Headmaster of Add 
Stanhope School, and J. A. BINGHAM. 
A complete course in Theoretical and Pr 
Geometry for Secondary Schools. Complete. ! 
Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 3s. 3d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LT 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PHY 
OGRAPHIES 


JAMES "FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., 
Lecturer at London Day Training Coll ege. 
Author of ‘‘ Geography and World Power.” 


ween DAES aip 


v- Europe, excluding Pane 
- 2s. 3d. Isles ... 3s. 6d. 


JISE BOOKS 


JARY, B.Sc. Paper covers, 9d. 

WR EXERCISES IN MAPPING AND MAP 

JADING. By V. C. Spary, B.Sc. Paper Covers, 1s. 

Aa MAP BOOK. By J JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, 
Paper Covers, 1s. 8d. 


AUTO A 


CH COURSE 


 ur-és-Lettres (Paris). 


, 
upils’ books and a Teacher’s book for the 
he level of the First Schools Examination. 
representative vocabulary. The books are 


ir 


:h line drawings. Qs. 6d. 
with line drawings. 2s. 9d. 


8s, 
St ten oral lessons with notes. Ils. 6d. 
ing.” —A.M.A. 


s has contributed some remarkably good 


AN A 
ICS 
ARITHMETIC 


, M.A. 

„rse for Secondary Schools. 

ook 7, 1s. 6d. Cloth boards, 1s. 9d. 
‘ND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


4 

‘R-FIGURE LOGARITHM 
‘LES 

“sed in the Matriculation and General Schools 
mnation of the University of London. 

et dozen. $s. 8d. for 25; 5s. for 50. 


aa 10 & II 


ENGLISH 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH 


COMPOSITION 
By ERNEST J. KENNY. 


A practical handbook for the classroom based on many years’ 
teaching experience. 2s. 6d. 


“ Full of stimulating suggestions.” —London Head Teacher. 
“ I hope Mr. Kenny's book will soon be found in every school.’”’—Schoolmistress. 
“ A book of great value in the teaching of English.’’—Schoolmaster. 


8-pp. Prospectus with full contents on application. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS 
By ERNEST J. KENNY. 
Primarily intended for pupils preparing for the Schools Certificate 
Examination. Stress is laid on the study of models, and an abundant 
supply of Exercises is provided. (Ready shortly.) 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF PRECIS 


WRITING 
By E. M. PALSER, M.A. 
A modern course in Précis writing designed to meet the needs of 
students sitting for the School Leaving Certificate. 
Book I. Parts I and 2 for Lower and Middle Forms. (Ready shortly.) 
Book II. For School Leaving Certificate. (Ready.) 
Cloth boards, 2s. Limp cloth, 1s. 10d. 


POETRY 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH POEMS 
Edited by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt. 
A well-planned collection of the best English poems in five graded 
parts. The modern poets are well represented, and each book 
contains many charming line drawings. 
Introductory and Parts 1 and 2, ls. 3d. each. Part 3, ls. 9d. 
Part 4, Qs. 
Prospectus, including list of poems, on application. 


POEMS SELECTED FROM THE WORKS 


OF ROBERT BROWNING 
Edited by F. W. ROBINSON, M.A. 


A collection of forty-seven poems chosen as being especially suitable 
for the Matriculation student. With notes and introduction. 2s. 9d. 
‘We have not seen a better ‘School Browning.’ '’—-A.M.A. 


THE BOOKMAN TREASURY OF LIVING 


POETS 


Compiled and edited, with an introduction, by A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, 
School Edition in two parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


FIRST STEPS TO PARNASSUS 
By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


The purpose of this book is to train students in verse appreciation 
and composition. With Exercises. 3s. 6d 


WARWICK LANE, E.C.4 
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HISTORY 


The Girl in White Armor: The True Story of Joan of Arc. By 
A. B. PAINE. (ros. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The story of Saint Joan, whether presented as drama or as 
epic, has a perennial fascination. In the volume before us it is 
admirably told, and told with a very strict regard for historic 
truth. The narrative is illustrated by a large number of photo- 
graphs and engravings. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
attractive book of its sort. 


Outlines of Local Government of the United Kingdom (and the 
Irish Free State). Including a Chapter on the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925. By J. J. CLARKE. Seventh Edition. 
(4s. net. Pitman.) 

The fact that Mr. Clarke's “ Outlines of Local Government ” 
has reached a seventh edition is sufticient proof of its value to 
students of the British Constitution. Its fullness and accuracy 
make it a model textbook on its theme. The present, much- 
enlarged edition, includes a new chapter on valuation and rating. 
The chapter on Iretand, moreover, has been re-written. The 
whole work has been brought up to date. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By Dr. E. F. Jacos. A History of 
Germany. By W. H. Dawson. 4 History of Europe, 476- 
1925. By R. B. Mowat. The War on Land in the Main 
Theatres of War, 1914-1918 ` Comprising the Western Front, 
the Eastern Front, and Italian Front, the Balkans, and the 
Campaigns against Turkey. By D. JERROLD. (ôd. each. 
Benn.) 

Messrs. Benn & Co. are singularly fortunate in securing as 
the writers of their marvellous sixpenny monographs men who 
are both first-rate authorities and also masters of literary style. 
Each of the four volumes before us is a miracle of compression 
and presentation. Three of them cover a period—and curiously 
enough the same period seen from different points of view—of a 
millennium and a half. The remaining volume deals with only 
four years, but they are the four years 1914-1918, concerning 
which not the world itself could contain the books that might 
be written. No student of history should fail to procure these 
priceless sixpennyworths. 


Cheshire. By R. W. FINN. 
each. Knopf.) 

These two small but scholarly and attractive volumes intro- 
duce a series entitled the Borzoi County Histories, edited by 
Mr. S. J. Madge. They follow one and the same excellent 
plan, viz. a discussion of physical features and geology leading 
on to a sketch of the county during prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, 
medieval, and modern times. Both are extremely well done. 
To school teachers living in the respective counties, they will 
supply stores of local illustration to the general history of 
England, and to lovers of antiquities everywhere they will 
reveal many priceless relics of olden days. We hope that this 
valuable series may be continued until it includes all the counties 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Philips’ New School Atlas of Universal History : A Series of 56 
Plates, Containing 145 Coloured Maps and Diagrams, with 
an Introduction Illustrated by 48 Maps in Black and White, 
and a full Index. Edited by R. Murr and G. Puitip. Tenth 
Edition, Rearranged and Greatly Enlarged. (5s. G. Philip 
& Son. 

Eighteen tats have elapsed since Messrs. Philip & Son first 
published Prof. Ramsay Muir’s “ New Atlas of Modern History.” 
During that period so great has been its popularity that it has 
passed through nine editions. In none of these, however, has 
any substantial change been made. Very different is it with the 
present tenth edition. Three important alterations, all of them 
improvements, at once strike the eye. First, nine new plates, 
illustrative of ancient history are included, necessitating a change 
in the title of the atlas from ‘‘ modern ” to “ universal.” Secondly, 
some new modern maps are inserted, e.g. France in the eighteenth 
century. Finally, to prevent overloading, a few of the less 
important medieval maps, e.g. Lombard Italy, are relegated to 
the larger ‘‘ Students’ Atlas.” In its new form, with its fifty-six 
fine plates, its comprehensive introduction, and its full index, it 
should prove invaluable as an aid to the study of history and 
historical geography. 

The English Constitution. By W. BaGenHot. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Walter Bagchot’s ‘‘ English Constitution ” is a classic. Written 


originally in 1867, it gave an inimitable picture of the govern- 
ance of England on the eve of the second Reform Bill. A second 


Somerset. By PHYLLIS WARD. (28. 


edition, published in 1872, modified the picture so as to include 
the new electorate and the new educational machine set up in 
1870. The present attractive reprint is enriched by a twenty- 
paged Introduction by Lord Balfour, who discusses the value of 
Bagehot’s masterpicce, and emphasizes from his own unique 
experience some of the points which Bagehot makes, e.g. the 
difference between an American President and a British Prime 
Minister. 


The Roman World. By Prof. V. CHaport. 
Paul.) 

This is a volume in the great History of Civilization which 
Mr. C. Ix. Ogden is editing for Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. Like 
most of the series, it is a translation from a volume in the French 
Series entitled “ L’Evolution de l'Humanité. Its writer is a 
professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and a former member 
of the French school at Athens. With a masterly command of 
recent investigations he discusses, first, the making of the 
Roman Empire; secondly, the machinery of its provincial 
government; and finally, in a dozen illuminating chapters, life 
in the principal provinces of the Empire. The twenty-two pages, 
all too short, in which the problems of Roman Britain are 
discussed, will be found peculiarly interesting and valuable to 
English students. 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By Dr. A. J. 
Harrop. With Extracts from ‘‘ A Letter from Sydney.” 
(7s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Few men have plaved a more important part in the making of 
the British Empire than Edward Gibbon Wakefield His was 
the scheme of colonization which determined the development 
of both Southern Australia and New Zealand. His, too, in part 
the inspiration of the famous Durham report which introduced 
the principle of dominion self-government into Canada and the 
Empire. Yet this eminent and original genius began his public 
career inauspiciously in Newgate Prison, where he was quite 
properly placed because he, a widower with a family, abducted 
by means of false stories the school-girl daughter of wealthy 
parents. His is, indeed, an amazing record, and Dr. Harrop 
presents it vividly and effectively. 


Hibernia, or The Future of Ireland. By B. C. WALLER. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

A reader who is old enough to have lived through the “ Irish 
question ” during the last forty or fifty years may be disposed 
to a fit of depression at the sight of this book. He may cheer 
up and go on with his reading. For here, at last, is a really 
cheerful book about Ireland. Both the Free State and the 
Northern Province are said to have started upon an era of 
peaceful development, in ways which already make it apparent 
that the north and the south cannot do without each other. 
The author looks forward, not to a republic, but to a united 
Ireland which shall be a member of the British Commonwealth. 
But the unity must come insensibly from within, for the road 
from Belfast to Dublin does not lie through London. A cheering 
and informing pamphlet. 


(16s. net. Kegan 


(2s. 6d. 


A History of 


The British Empire. By Prof. B. WILLIAMS. 
(2s. net. each. 


England, 1815-1918. By J. R. M. BUTLER. 
Thornton Butterworth.) 


The English People: a Junior History. By Dr. R. JONEs. 
(2s. od. Dent.) 

The Early History of Tasmania : The Geographical Era 1642-1804. 
By R. W. GIBLIN. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

The League of Nations School Book. By Dr. R. Jones and 
S. S. SHERMAN. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Commonwealth and Restoration. By A. S. TURBERVILLE. The 
Age of Queen Anne. By A.C. Woop. (2s. 6d.each. Nelson.) 


From Age to Age: Stories in English History. By Mary GouLb. 
Book I. A.D. 43-1485. Book II. A.D. 1580-1815. (1s. 6d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

Ancient Civilizations : From the Earliest Times to the Birth of 
Christ. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (5s. Blackie.) 

British Prime Ministers of the Eighteenth Century. By Prof. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. (6d. Benn.) 

The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians: A Series of Lectures. 
By the late Prof. J. B. Bury. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


British History, 1399-1485. By G. T. GRIFFITH. (28. Bell.) 
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Alfred de Musset. On ne saurait penser a tout. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by Dr. F. W. M. DRAPER. (Is. 
Blackie.) 

Musset’s proverbe makes an excellent addition to Blackic’s 
French Plays. The series is most useful to the modern language 
teacher who needs a play often to liven up a form after a course 
of prose or lyrical poetry. 


Prosper Mérimée. Colomba. Abridged and Edited by Dr. F. W. M. 
DraPER. With Notes and Vocabulary. (18. Blackie.) 
The same remark applies to Mr. Draper’s edition of “ Colomba’”’ 
which must be the most edited French book in England, with 
the possible exception of “ Le Roi des Montagnes.” The story 
is really too long to be produced in this series, and we are aston- 
ished that experienced publishers as Messrs. Blackie should 
present a book with such small type and a truncated text. 


Sixteenth Century French Anthology. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by S. H. BusH and C. E. YOUNG. 
(2s. od. Heath.) 

This addition to Heath’s Modern Language Scries will prove 
very useful to students of French literature who are not specializ- 
ing on early French. After an historical introduction, we have 
extracts from Calvin, Marot, Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, and 
others, each preceded by a brief biography and critical notes. 


An Introductory Course in French Phonetics. By E. E. UNWIN. 
(2s. Blackie.) 

Mr. Unwin’s introductory course in phonetics will prove useful 

to those teachers who look upon a correct pronunciation as the 

main need of the pupil in French. The illustrations are very 


helpful. 


Leyendas de la Alhambra. By CARLOTA MATIENZO and LAURA 
B. CRANDON. (4s. Od. Ginn.) 
“ The Tales of the Alhambra ” make a very suitable reader 
for junior students of Spanish, and Messrs. Ginn have produced 
a well-printed text with a vocabulary. 


Elementary German. By Dr. F. W. MEISNEST. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Dr. Meisnest’s manual will be welcome as we have had few 
German books published in England since 1914. The reason is 
obvious ; the number of students is few, and the efficient teachers 
are fewer. This course has all its explanations in German, and 
presents a common-sense adaptation of the direct method. 
Reproductions of photographs enliven the text. 


(6s. 6d. New 


Das Deutsche Zeitwort in Bewegung (The German Verb in Motion). 
By S. TinpALL. (2s. Rivingtons.) 
This small manual devoted to exercises on German verbs is 
suitable for middle forms. After working through them a 
student should be sure on this difficult part of German grammar, 


Petit Cours Préparatotre: a One-Term Course in Phonetics. 
By L. H. ALtison. Third Edition. (1s. 4d. Black.) 

Miss Allison, who, for so long, organized the modern language 
teaching of the West Riding, needs no introduction to our 
readers. She is well known by all modern language teachers, and 
her excellent preparatory course in phonetics has now reached 
a third edition. 


Maitres Conteurs. Pierre Jalabert : Gaston Chévrau. 
Midi. Edited by A. M. Gipson. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Gaston Chérau. Veillées Gasconnes (La Despélouquéro). 
by A. M. GiBson. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

These two texts edited by Mr. Gibson are chosen from southern 
writers, and it may prove difficult to interest English boys in 
a life so different from their own. Daudet can do so, but we 
are not sure that MM. Jalabert and Chérau will be as successful. 
Still the attempt was worth making, and for any teacher who wishes 
to start fresh ground these texts will prove a good test. Each 
book is provided with notes in French, pieces for reproduction, 
and word and phrase lists, as in the well-known Siepmann scrics. 


Nelson's French Wall Pictures. 1. La Campagne. 2. La Plage. 
3. La Ferme. 4. La Rue. 5. La Gare (Intérieur et Ex- 
térieur). 6. Le Petit Port de Peche et Les Vendanges. From 
Drawings by G. VALLEE. (25s. the set. Nelson.) 

These six wall pictures are enlargements of the illustrations 
in Nelson’s “ First French Course,” which was reviewed in our 
April number. They are well designed for their purpose by a 
French artist, mounted on linen and cyeletted. Every teacher 
will find them of considerable service while using the book, and 
they have not the drawback of the earlier examples of pictures 
which were often too exclusively agricultural in interest. A 
very varied vocabulary will be able to be acquired with this 
series under expert tuition. 


Contes du 
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Lesage: Turcaret. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Dr. E. E. Brandon and Prof. M. Baudin. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The “ Turcaret’’ of Lesage forms an interesting addition 
to the series edited by American scholars. It is preceded 
by an historical introduction which explains the causes 
of the financial disasters of the end of the reign of Louis XIV 
and the rise of the fermiers généraux, of whom Turcaret was 
an early example. This is followed by a short notice of Lesage 
and his works, and there are brief notes at the end of the book 
explaining in French the difficulties of the text. This play would 
prove valuable reading to any class studying the classical period 
of French literature; it is probably the first comedy having a 
financier as its chief character. 


New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests, 
Including a Survey of Modern Language Achievement in the 
Junior High Schools of New York City, June 1925; The 
Regents Experiment of June, 1925, with New-Type Tests im 
French, German, Spanish, and Physics, with a Foreword by 
the Commissioner of Education of New York State, and a 
Second Survey of Modern Language Achievement in the 
Junior High Schools of New York City, June 1926. By B. D. 
Woop. (4s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Weh dem, der lügt! Lustspiel in Fünf Aufztigen. By F. GRILL- 
PARZER. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. C. H. BELL. (5s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Cours de Francais: Première Année, with Phononomic Script. 
By H. V. Groves. (2s. 6d. Mcthuen.) 

A Modern German Course: For Students of History, Geography, 
Economics, and Literature. By J. BITHELL and A. C. 
DUNSTAN. (4s. Methuen.) 

Le Francais Par Les Images. By FRANCES M. BUTLIN. 
Dent.) 

Le Capitaine Pamphile. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Abridged and 
Edited by Prof. W. Tuomas. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Voyages en Zigzag: Selections from ‘ Premiers Voyages en 
Zigzag” and ‘' Nouveaux Voyages en Zigzag.” By R. 
TopFFER. Edited by Prof. W. Tuomas. (2s. Nelson.) 

French Town and Country: An Anthology of Prose and Verse. 
Compiled and Edited by Prof. T. B. RuDmMosE-BRown. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

German Grammar and Reader for Adult Students. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

Historia de la Literature Española. 
NAVARRO. (12s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Petite Histoire des Lettres Françaises. 
(7s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Le Barbier de Séville. By BEAUMARCHAIS. Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by Dr. P. VR1IJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (Is. gd. 
Dent.) 

The Active French Course. By Dr.’F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
Year. (3s. University of London Press.) 

A French Commercial Reader. (3s. net.) Spanish Commercial 
Reader. (5s. net.) By Dr. R. Lusum. (Effingham Wilson.) 

Dent's Elementary French Reader : Fifty Short Stories. Com- 
piled by Dr. P. VriJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Les Mille et un Matins. Deuxième Série. 25 Contes et Nouvelles 
d’Auteurs Contemporains. Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIpMAN. (is. gd. Dent.) 

Die Begegnung Vorm Skagerrak. By G. FRENSSEN. Edited by 
W. R. P. RipGway and M. Hannay. (gd. Methuen.) 
Readings in Contemporary French. Selected and Annotated by 

Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT. (28. Blackie.) 

A Spanish Vocabulary : the 3,500 most useful Words Arranged 
in Connected Groups Suitable for Translation, Conversation, 
and Free Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving 
Certificate, and Similar Examinations. By E. E. LENTZ. 
(10d. Blackie.) 

Selections from La Bruyère. By Prof. H. ASHTON. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Grammaire Francaise. By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


(1s. 4d. 


By A. KIRK. 
By Prof. M. ROMERA- 


By Prof. G. CHINARD. 


Third 


(48. 6d. 


(3s. 6d. Black.) 


Weh’ dem, dey lügt! Lustspielin Funf Aufztigen. By F. GRILL- 
PARZER. Edited by H. J. B. WANSTALL. (2s. Harrap.) 
Les Fausses Confidences. By PIERRA MARIVAUX. Introduction, 


Notes, &c., by Prof. T. B. RupMosE Brown. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 
Building the German Vocabulary. By P. HaGBOLDT. (2s. 6d. 
net. University of Chicago Press.) 
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New Worlds for Old. The Realm of Modern Physics. By R.G. 
LUNNON. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A book of “ popular science’’ by a lecturer on physics at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It deals—superficially 
of course, but nevertheless adequately in the circumstances— 
with atoms, waves, rays, gravitation, and relativity. While it 
will probably appeal mainly to the intelligent adult, we think 
it would attract and hold the attention of the older boys and 
girls at school, and recommend teachers to consider it for this 
purpose. 


William Bateson, F.R.S., Naturalist: His Essays and Addresses, 
together with a Short Account of his Life. By BEATRICE 
BATESON. (21S. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

In these columns, rather than refer to the score or so of 
addresses, educational essays, and reviews by this distin- 
guished biologist, we prefer to use the admirable biographical 
memoir written by his widow as a caution to teachers in judging 
pupils who do not conform to the traditional pattern. “Will,” 
she writes, ‘‘ was no success at school,” and goes on to quote the 
adverse reports of his headmaster. And yet this “ indolent and 
useless ’’’ lad, of whom the headmaster doubted “f whether he 
will profit by university life ” proved one of the most eminent 
and inspiring scientific men of his day, an advocate for the 
retention of Greek in “ Little-go,’’ an expert in art and music, 
a passably good linguist, and a very commanding personality. 


(1) An Introduction to Botany. By Prof. S. MANnGHam. (6d. 
Benn.) 

(2) What Botany Really Means: Twelve Plain Chapters on the 
Modern Study of Plants. By Prof. J. SMALL. (5s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

These two admirable books approach the subject very differ- 
ently. (1) is an up-to-date account of the outlines of botanical 
structure, functions, and theories, and does not hesitate to 
employ the technical botanical vocabulary. Technicalities, 
however, are explained so that any educated person can follow 
the accounts. (2) on the other hand, with wonderful skill, avoids 
technical terms; and yet, excepting morphology, contrives to 
convey the ideas of every branch of botany, and the problems 
with which botanists concern themselves. 


Field and Laboratory Manual in Biology. By Prof. A. C. KINSEY. 
(4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

There is plenty in this American book that English teachers 
will appreciate and find possible to adopt in introductory courses 
of biology. Its great merit lies in the insistence on field-work as 
the necessary complement to that in the laboratory. Physiology, 
morphology, genetics, ecology, and behaviour (reactions), both 
plant and animal, are included, and provide subjects for elemen- 
tary research on the part of the pupils. 


A Short History of Medicine, Introducing Medical Principles to 
Students and Non-Medical Readers. By Dr. C. SINGER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

One’s first thought on seeing this book is that it is extra- 
ordinarily low in price—some 360 pages and 142 illustrations 
for a modest seven shillings and sixpence is value but seldom 
met with in these days of high prices. But the value lies not 
merely in the paper and print but also in the contents. Dr. 
Singer’s mastery of his subject and his delightful style render 
the book a real pleasure to read. The history of medicine, in 
addition to its intrinsic interest, has a peculiar importance for 
teachers of science in view of the fact that many pioneers of 
science were in private life physicians. In this short notice one 
cannot do justice to Dr. Singer’s story, but teachers will be 
particularly interested to know that the author frankly avows 
himself a vitalist, and urges that vitalism ‘‘ does something to 
make existence intelligible.” He adopts this attitude throughout, 
the book. 


How Animals Find Their Way About: A Study of Distan 
Orientation and Place-Recognition. By Prof. E. RABAUD. 
Translated by I. H. Myers. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This volume in the International Library of Psychology is a 
critical examination into the alleged ‘‘ homing instincts ° of 
animals. The author shows that there is no evidence for any 
unknown sense—‘“‘ sense of direction’’; but that ordinary 
sensory cues, visual, olfactory, tactile, and others are registered 
and associated one with another, forming a complex in the 
nervous system of the animal. He admits, however, that the 
problem is not exhausted. His arguments are easy to follow, and 
so free from technicalities that no special knowledge of zoology 
is required. 


Paper: Its History, Sources, and Manufacture. 
MADDOX. Second Edition. (3s. net. Pitman.) 


The author, whilst writing primarily for apprentices, students, 
and others engaged in the paper industry, has endeavoured to 
give the general reader a good insight into, and understanding 
of, paper and its manufacture. He has, in our opinion, fully 
succecded in his endeavour, and the book is of absorbing interest. 
The brief historical introduction is very well done, and the 
reduction of technical terms to a minimum makes even the 
heavier parts easily comprehensible. A good book for the 
science library. 


By H. A. 


Plant Ecology: The Distribution of Vegetation in the British 
Isles. Arranged on a Geological Basis. By Mary A. 
JOHNSTONE. (5s. Dent.) 

This book brings out the importance of plant ecology not 
only in botany itself, but also to agriculture and geography. 
The problems confronting plant life are well set forth at the 
outset, prominence being given to the conditions occurring in 
the British Isles. About half the book is devoted to the main 
geological formations and their flora; while the final chapters 
are an interesting account of British vegetation in past times. 
The standard is suitable for older pupils in secondary schools. 


(1) Food, Health, Vitamins: Being a New Edition of Food and 
Health. By Prof. R. H. A. PLIMMER and VIOLET PLIMMER. 
Third Edition. (Cloth, 3s. Paper, 2s. Longmans.) 

(2) Nutrition and Dietetics : Our Food and the Uses We Make of 
It. By'Prof. E. P. CATHCART. (6d. Benn.) 

(1) The third edition of this valuable guide has been largely 
rewritten to include recent discoveries regarding vitamins ; the 
charts and diagrams have been correspondingly amended. (2) In 
addition to giving broadly the information in (1), discusses 
metabolism rather fully. Acquaintance with chemistry and 
physiology is necded by readers; but those so equipped will 
find here a useful summary of modern views. 


Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1928. 
Prof. G. E. SMITH. (Is. net. 

An Introduction to Physical Science. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in Chemistry. By E. J. HoLMYARD. 
Pitman.) 

Beyond the Electron : a Lecture given at Girton College on 3 March, 
1928. By Sir J. J. THOMSON. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

An Introduction to Electrical Drawing. In Two Parts. By 
E. H. H. Grpspins. Part I. (3s. Blackie.) 
Astronomy and Cosmogony. By Prof. J. H. JEANS. 

net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Master Thinkers : Vignettes in the History of Science. 
Prof. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Higher Test Papers in Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. (3s. 

Pitman.) 

Metanthropos or The Body of the Future. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Sound: For School Certificate Students. 
(2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Our Vanishing Wildflowers and Other Essays. 
(2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Frisky Tales. By Lady FARREN. 
A Handbook for Young Gardeners. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Volumetric Analysis for Intermediate Students. By H. LAMBOURNE 

and J. A. MITCHELL. (2s. 6d. Milford.) 

The Theory of Light. By the late Prof. T. PRESTON. 

- Edition, Edited by Prof. A. W. PORTER. (25s. 
Macmillan.) 

The Chemistry of Crude Drugs: an Elementary Text-Book for 
Students of Pharmacognosy. By J. E. DRIVER and G. E. 
TREASE. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Intermediate Science. By D. Moncurand J. THORBURN. (Part I, 
2s. 3d. Part II, 2s. 9d. Complete, 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Engines : a Book Founded on a Course of Six Lectures (Adapted, 
in the Old Phrase, to a Juvenile Auditory), Deltvered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Dr. E. N. pa C. 
ANDRADE. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

(Continued on page 564) 


Conversion in Science. By 
Macmillan.) 
By Dr. I. B. Hart. (4s. 


(1s. 3d. 


(31s. 6d. 


By 


By Dr. R. C: Mac rig. 
By E. NIGHTINGALE. 
By H. S. SAtt. 


(6s. net. Black.) 


By M. A. FAYERS. (2s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ASTRONOMY & COSMOGONY 


By Sir J. H. JEANS, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 16 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 31s 6d net. 


“ No reader who is at all scientifically minded need hesitate 
to study this fascinating volume. The author has taken pains to 
eae his conclusions in simple language, so that the results are 

ntelligible to those who have no anthemic knowledge.” 
- The Times. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE PAPERS 


English, 1918-27 ; Classics, 1918-27; 2s each. 
Modern Languages, 1918-27, 4s. 
Mathematics, 1921-27, 2s 6d. With Answers, 3s. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIORS 


By C. F. C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately, 2s 6d. 


KEY, NOW READY, 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Two New Volumes. 


South Lancashire. 
By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Stirlingshire. 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, D.Litt. 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 
Crown &vo. 3s each. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF 
MODERN GERMAN 


By F. R. H. MCLELLAN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 58. 


The study of German usually begins with a Course 
covering about a year’s work, after which a 
systematic treatment of the grammar is necessary. 
It is for pupils at this stage that the present work 
is primarily designed. 


DEFOE: PREMIERES AVEN- _ 
TURES DE ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Edited, with exercises and a vocabulary, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
(Cambridge Modern French Series: Junior Group) 


AN ENGLISH PROSODY ON 
INDUCTIVE LINES 


By Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
Sir George Young’s aim has been to produce an 
English prosody on inductive lines : one that should 
investigate the practice of the greatest English poets 
and lay down the rules of verse as found to have 
been observed by them. His work is, thus, to some 
extent a history of English versification. 


MARLOWE: Dr FAUSTUS 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
A. H. SLEIGHT, M.A. 


Fcap 8vo. 1s od. 
(English Literature for Schools Series) 


RECENT REDUCTIONS 
IN PRICE 


Cicero. Letters to Atticus. Book II. Edited 
by A. PRETOR, M.A. Fcap 8vo. Reduced price, 
3s. (Pitt Press Series). 


Revised English Grammar for Beginners. By 
A.S. West, M.A. Fcap 8vo. Reduced price, Is 6d. 


A Manual of French. By H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Reduced price, 2s 6d net. (Cambridge 
Guides to Modern Languages). 


The Bible of To-day. By A. BLAKISTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Reduced price, 3s 6d net. 


The Birds of Britain : Their Distribution and 
Habits. By A. H. Evans, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Reduced price, 5s net. 


The Jacobites and the Union. By C. S. TERRY, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. Reduced price, 5s net. 


The Forty-Five. By C. S. Terry, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. Reduced price, 3s 6d net. 


Thermodynamics for Engineers. By Sir J. Ae 
EwinG, K.C.B. Demy 8vo. Reduced price, 218 
net. 


Practical and Theoretical Geometry. By A. W. 
S1ppons, M.A., and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Reduced price, 5s. 6d. 


Practical Geometry separately. Roduced price, 3s 6d. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C. 4 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Training for Athletes. By H. M. ABRAHAMS and Dr. A. ABRAHAMS, 
in Collaboration with Lord BurRGHLEY, D. G. A. Lowe, 
r k GaBY, B. H. BAKER, and M. C. Noxes. (5s. net. 

ell.) 

Beginners’ Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. H. L. CREAGER, with 
the Collaboration of the Rev. Prof. H. C. ALLEMAN. (ros. 6d. 
net. Heath.) 

The Open-Air Guide: For Wayfarers of all Kinds. 
ASHTON and F. A. Stocks. (3s. 6d. Heywood.) 

Learning and Leadership : a Study of the Needs and Possibilities 
of International Intellectual Co-operation. By A. ZIMMERN. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Swimming in Twelve Lessons. By S. G. HEDGES. 
Athletic Publications, Ltd.) 

Careers for our Sons : a Practical Handbook to the Professions and 
Commercial Life. Compiled and Edited by D. W. HUGHES. 
Sixth Edition. (5s. net. Black.) 

Peeps at the Union Jack and other Principal Flags of the British 
Empire. By Nora HEwETT. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

School Libraries: Pyactical Hints on Management. By ETHEL 
S. FEGAN. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Press. By Sir A. Ropsins. Railways: Their History and 
Organization. By Lord MONKSWELL. (6d. each. Benn.) 


By J. R. 


(1s. net. 


Education (Scotland). General Reports for the Year 1927 on 
Day Schools by His Majesty’s Chief Inspectors of Schools 
in Scotland. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Education in England and Wales : Being the Report of the Board 
of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for the 
Year 1926-27. (4s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Eighth 
Annual Report, 1927. 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. Forty- 
Third Annual Report of the Council, and Accounts, for the 
Year 1927. 

Halifax Readers’ Guide to the Public Libraries. 
E. GREEN. 

Manchester Municipal College of Technology. Prospectus of 


Short Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work to be given 
during the Summer, 1928. 


Edited by 


Quakerism and Industry, 1928: Being the Full Record of a Con- 
ference of Employers, Members of the Society of Friends, 
held at Woodbrooke, Birmingham, 12th-15th April, 1928, 
together with the Report issued by the Conference. (2s. 6d. net. 
Friends’ Book Centre.) 

The World Mission of Christianity: Messages and Recom- 
mendations of the Enlarged Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council held at Jerusalem, March 24th—A pril 8th, 
1928. (1s. net. International Missionary Council.) 

The Modern Pictorial Library. Edited by S. P. B. Mais. London : 
The Story of the City from Roman Times to our own Day. 
By E. B. CHANCELLOR. The History of Art. By L. Hour- 
TICQ. Shakespeare. By S. P. B. Mais. Animals of the 
World. By L. Jounin. Flying. By Lieut.-Col. W. L. 
Marsu. The Cathedrals of England. By G. SINCLAIR. 
(1s. each. Richards Press.) 

A Short History of Shorthand. By J. A. FRASER. (3d. Glasgow : 


Hodge.) 
Life and Letters. Edited by D. MacCartuy. Vol. I. No. 1. 
June, 1928. (Statesman Publishing Co.) 


Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No.6. The New 
Prospect in Education. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of 
Intercourse and Education: Annual Report of the Director 
for the Year 1927. 

A Report on the Public Museums of the British Isles (Other than 
the National Museums). By Sir HENRY Miers. (Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust.) 

The Association for Education in Industry and Commerce. 
Report on Education for Management. New and Revised 
Edition. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 51. Memo- 
randum on Libraries in State-Aided Secondary Schools in 
England. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Further Impressions of the Public Library System of the United 
States of America, By Miss K. E. OvERBuRy and Dr. E. E. 
Lowe. 

Education, India. Occasional Reports, No. 15. Rural Education 
in England and the Punjab. By R. SANDERSON and 
J. E. PARKINSON. (As. 12 or 1s. 3d. Calcutta: Central 
Publication Branch.) 

Nyasaland Protectorate. Report of the Education Department for 
the Period May ist, 1926, to December 31st, 1927. 

Classical Association. Proceedings, January, 1928. (Vol. XXV.) 
(4s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


The Conference of Head Mistresses 


HE fifty-fourth meeting of the Association of Head 
Mistresses was held at the Parliament Hill County 
School, on June 8andg. After a gracious welcome from the 
hostess (Miss Morant), the President (Miss Lowe, of Leeds 
High School) opened the Conference by stating the formal 
business to be transacted. This, as always, comprised the 
adoption of accounts, the election of a treasurer (Miss Haig 
Brown, of Oxford High School), and the adoption of the 
reports of several committees, and of the annual report. 
The familiar green covers of the report contain much 
interesting matter which is a convincing refutation of the 
criticism on headmistresses as ‘‘ recluses, out of touch with 
affairs.” The Conference is officially represented on nearly 
seventy associations, all of which are kept in touch with the 
Executive by interviews and reports. It comprises over 
500 members, and it is probable that no other professional 
society has a larger proportion of its members at its annual 
reunion. 

Members commonly retire on ceasing to be head- 
mistresses, but to distinguished heads the honour of 
associate membership is given. One such member was 
selected this year in Miss Powell, who, as headmistress of 
Leeds High School, Principal of Cambridge Training 
College, and headmistress of St. Mary’s College, had shown 
herself ‘‘ a great Citizen and a great Headmistress.”’ 

Miss Sparks (of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, Vice- 
President of the Association), gave an account of the 


campaign towards greater elasticity and humanity in the 
First and Second Examinations, and referred to the memo- 
randum with its long list of 490 signatures which the 
Association put forth a year ago. In asking that a pass in 
Group I plus a pass in any other two groups shall entitle 
the candidate to a certificate for the First Examination, 
the Association does not intend either to strike at the 
group system in itself or to desire a lower standard in the 
examination as a whole. 

The next subject—the organization and distribution of 
activities outside the class-room, was opened in five brief 
speeches. Miss Clarke (Manchester High School) spoke of 
the problem of voluntary activities, the time which they 
occupied, and the strain that was apt to develop on the 
staff and elder girls. The solution which she offered to the 
problem was to include in the time table hours much that 
at present took place out of school, and to try, in whatever 
activities were retained, to bring the school into touch with 
the larger life outside. She instanced the debates which 
took place between her school and the neighbouring boys’ 
school, and the League of Nations Union Study Circle, 
which took place fortnightly, but for only a short period in 
the dinner hour. 

Miss Hargrave (Gainsborough) approached the topic from 
the point of view of the home, and urged that, in these days 
of over-organization of activities and scantiness of leisure, 

(Continued on page 566) 
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A COMPANION TO LATIN STUDIES. Edited 
by Sir JOHN EpwIn Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A. Third 
edition. With 141 illustrations, 2 maps, and 4 
indexes. Royal 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. Edited 
by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. With 197 illustrations, 5 maps, and 
4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


MILTON. The poetical works. Edited, with critical 
notes, by W. Atpis WRIGHT, M.A. Ordinary or 
India Paper. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. A Book 
of Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER 
Witson, M.A. With 7 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s net. (Cambridge Anthologies). 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By 
G. B. Harrison, M.A. With 5 illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s net. 


THE STORY OF DR JOHNSON. Being an Intro- 
duction to Boswell’s Life. By S. C. RoBEerts, M.A. 
Second edition. With 16 illustrations and a biblio- 
graphy. Crown 8vo. §s net. 


THE STORY OF FANNY BURNEY. By MURIEL 
MASEFIELD (Mrs CHARLES MASEFIELD). With 8 
plates. Crown 8vo. §s net. 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By 
D. B. Hammonp. With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY. By R. T. WHITE, 
Mus.D. With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in 
the text. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE Sampson. In 5 books. Crown 
8vo. Books I, II, III, 5s net each. Books IV and 
V, 6s net each. 


ON THE ART OF WRITING. By Sir ARTHUR 
QUILLER-CoucH. Sixth impression. Demy 8vo. 
tos 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


ON THE ART OF READING. By the same author. 
Third impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. Pocket 
edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By the same author. 
First series. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Pocket edition. 
Fcap 8vo. 5s net. Second series. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER VICTORIANS. 
By the same author. Demy 8vo. tos 6d net. 
Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


THE TUNNELLERS OF HOLZMINDEN (with 
a Side Issue). By H. G. Durnrorp, M.C., M.A. 
With 17 illustrations, 5 maps and plans. Demy 8vo. 
I4s. net. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Illustrated by numerous drawings and 
photographs. By SAMUEL GARDNER. Second im- 
pression. With 180 photographic plates and 56 
figures in the text. Imperial 8vo. 16s net. 


THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN. Their Distribution 
and Habits. By A. H. Evans, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. 
With 94 illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s net. 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER. Retold from the 
Canterbury Tales. Edited by M. C. MACAULAY. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo. With a frontispiece, a 
pronouncing dictionary of proper names, and 28 illus- 
trations from old MSS, 2s 9d. Without Introduction 
and Notes, 2s 6d. 


STORIES FROM SPENSER. By M. STEELE 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. With 8 illustrations. 3s. 
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the girl might have at least Saturday morning free for 
her home. 

Miss Martin (Wakefield) recommended a close intercourse 
between school and the town from which it grew, and pointed 
out the bearing of this on the teaching of citizenship. 

Miss Jones (Clapham Secondary) advocated the develop- 
ment of initiative in the girls and of intercourse with the 
staff, and spoke with approval of the benefit felt by the 
visits of the Inter-School Classical Club. 

Miss Moore (Queen Anne’s School) spoke for boarding 
schools; where the chief problem lay in the right use of 
leisure, to cultivate independence and sensitiveness of 
appreciation. 

A frank discussion of difficulties and exchange of experi- 
ence followed in the open debate, when one headmistress 
spoke of the value of a “ mannikin parade ” in which the 
girls showed off the clothes made by themselves to a 
sympathetic but critical staff. A London headmistress 
described a venture by which her school had raised the 
money to buy a country cottage in which they passed 
merry week-ends, while another related how, by means of 
cyclostyled directions, the girls were encouraged to make 
expeditions by themselves in the holidays. Another head- 
mistress stressed the danger of overwork in the case of 
children living in villages where the rule at the social club 
was to have a long entertainment to take up a great deal 
of time. This is the reverse of the practice familiar at 
schools where the wish is to crowd as much as possible into 
a short space |! 

The afternoon meeting began with a resolution that no 
private school should be carried on which had not been 
inspected and licensed by the Board of Education. 

Miss Stoneman (Park School, Preston) then voiced the 
general acceptance of the Hadow Report, particularizing 
(a) the extension of the school age to 15 plus, (b) the recog- 
nition of a primary system of education, in varying forms 
to the age of rr plus, to be followed by various types of 
post-primary education, (c) the necessity for variety in 
administration and curriculum, and (d) the imposition of 
no compulsory external examination. 

Probably the most important part of the Conference was 
a discussion on Education and Industry, opened by 
Miss Savill (Lincoln). As she outlined the work of the 
Education Committee, the sympathetic relations they have 
formed with the leaders of industry, the tact and thorough- 
ness with which the various inquiries have been carried to 
a conclusion, the shrewd and helpful criticisms that have 
been gleaned about the characteristics of the secondary 
school girl, it was easy to realize the enormous value of an 
association which is so ready to “‘ pool its results.” 

But the President’s address is always the real focus of 
the whole Conference. Miss Lowe made an earnest appeal 
` for ‘‘ Balance ” in the headmistress’s own life, and in her 
direction of the school, and asked for ‘‘ open spaces ” and 
‘open windows.” In our anxiety for scholarship, and a 
many-sided development, she warned us, lay a real danger, 
that the girls would not have time to think. The very title 
“ school,” harking back to “leisure,” should impress this 
upon us more constantly than can words like “ Lycée,” 
or ‘‘ Gymnasium.” The legacy of Greece to modern educa- 
tion contains not only culture and knowledge, but wisdom 
and poise. The Greek ideal made its three-fold appeal to 
the mind, the emotions, and the will, and led to free bodily 
development as well as mental. It produced not only the 
poct and the philosopher but also Atalanta. Miss Lowe was 
far from belittling strenuous mental effort, which, she 
showed, had a unique effect on character. But she also 
stressed the value of the attitude of mind to be obtained 
by thinking and working in solitude ; and pointed out that, 
in climbing a mountain, poise and vision were needed for 
the view at the top. and our climbers should not be disgusted 
and worn out by the fatigue of the ascent. 

‘‘ Our problems are so many and far-reaching that we are 
indeed taxed to our utmost to find time to think them out. 
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A glance at the Agenda and at our Annual Report shows 
how far thisis true. The work of the Education Committee 
on Education and Industry, the resolutions on the Hadow 
Report and Disarmament, the consideration of the First 
and Second School Examinations, the investigation of 
opportunities and openings for girls in town and rural 
areas and overseas, the appeal for the support of women’s 
education in India, the various subjects to be considered 
in our sectional meetings, show that, as an Association, we 
have plenty of work on hand. ... 

“We, as women of affairs, with multitudinous and 
accumulative demands on our time and energy from the 
Board of Education, Local Education Authorities, Examina- 
tion Councils, and the places in which we live, must, so 
far as in us lies, safeguard our own scholarship. From the 
very nature of their work our staff are able to do so rather 
more easily, but the children in our schools, with their 
home distractions and duties, with social and physical 
activities in school-hours, are indeed ‘ put to it’ to find 
time to stand at the open window and the energy to focus 
their attention in a truly scholarly way. In our struggle 
for elasticity in the First Examination we want to give 
them freedom to choose their focus point, we do not at all 
want to force their pace, for I think we should hold with 
Keats that “ nothing is finer for the purposes of great 
production than a very gradual ripening of the intellectual 
powers,’ but it is for us to try to ensure that the fruit 
neither dries nor rots before it ripens. Real hard thinkers 
are as necessary to-day as ever they have been; learning 
is a royal road to social service. On an American school 
in Philadelphia are engraved these words, ‘ Step in to learn, 
walk out to serve.’ Learning leading to service... . 

“ Surely Josephine Butler lived in the open spaces and 
looked through the open windows, she had the serenity of 
mind and the largeness of heart which come with the 
inspiration of a mighty purpose, and we, as Englishwomen, 
believe that the seed which she has sown can never die.” 

The meeting was then closed to the Press, while more 
informal sectional discussions took place on various topics. 

In the afternoon a statement was made by Miss Douglas 
(Associate member) on the Union of Girls’ Schools for 
Social Service, and by Miss Anthony (Liverpool College, 
Huyton), on the Four-and-a-half Indian Women’s College 
Appeal, and a resolution was passed in favour of Disarma- 
ment. After votes of thanks to the school and college 
authorities, the vicar of St. Anne’s Church and the preacher, 
our hostesses both at Bedford College and at Parliament 
Hill School, the Conference listened to a lecture by 
Lord Haldane on “ East and West—the Relativity of 
Knowledge,” and then dispersed to a garden party at 
Bedford College. 

What, may be asked, is the motive force which urges so 
many headmistresses to leave their schools at this busy 
time ? The speeches, it is true, reach a high level of expert 
knowledge or generalized wisdom; a mass of detailed 
information is poured forth. Probably there is a deeper 
reason, Even with the most devoted second mistress (or, 
should we say in these days of self-government, the most 
capable head girl?) no head can wholly share, or even 
completely discuss her manifold burden. It is true, from 
motives of pride, or discretion, or a warm charity, that 
individual anxieties may be held in reserve at the Con- 
ference, but there is a freedom of atmosphere, a certainty 
of understanding, that the headmistress finds so securely in 
no other place. From its inception by Miss Beale and 
Miss Buss, through its long tradition of presidencies of great 
headmistresses—Miss Jones, Mrs. Woodhouse, Miss Day, 
Miss Connolly, Dr. Sophie Bryant, and others who are only 
left unnamed because they are still spared to us—the 
Conference has carried on its twofold function of providing 
the members with the latest professional information, 
and of affording to the individual a little space in which 
she may be refreshed and inspired by acomplete companion- 
ship. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A new book on 


TRIGONOMETRY 


By 
A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


Part I. Numerical Trigonometry. Crown 8vo. pp. viiit88. Is 9d. 


Part II. Algebraical Trigonometry. Crown 8vo. pp. vii + 180. 
2s 6d. 


Part III. Complex Numbers and Finite Series. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viut92. Is 9d. 


Parts I and II in one volume. 3s 6d. 
Parts I, II, and IIl in one volume. 4s 6d. 


Part IV, Higher Trigonometry, will be published at a later date. 


By the same Authors 
JUNIOR GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Orin 2 Parts, 2s 6d each. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY THEORETICAL GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 38 6d. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Practical Geometry and Theoretical Geometry 


may also be obtained in one volume, price 5s 6d. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 


These books are based on the various Geometry books by 


C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons 


“ The books of these authors are more used than any others in the English schools, as they certainly are of the best. They will be 
an excellent help to the teacher of mathematics.”’-—Fducation. 


In preparation. 


CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS 
By H. J. LARCOMBE, Ph.D. 


In 6 volumes, for Central Schools and the upper standards of Elementary Schools: Arithmetic, Parts 1 and 2; 
Algebra, Parts 1 and 2; and Geometry, Parts 1 and 2. Part 1 in each of the three subjects will be published 


in September. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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University Tutorial Press 


EDITIONS OF THE 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


London Matriculation 


1929 


Shakespeare.—-Macbeth. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HoLLINGWORTH, M.A., and S. E. Goaain, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s.; Paper Cov ers, Is. 6d. 

Milton.— Paradise Lost, Book II. By G. E. HOLLING- 
WORTH, M.A., and A. F. Wart, M.A. 1s. 8d. 

Newhbolt.— Essays and Essayists (ed. Newbolt, publ. Nelson). 
With Notes by G. E. HOLLINGWorTH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

1930 
ahakespecte: —-Julius Caesar. (Matriculation Edition.) By 
E. HoLLINGWOoRTH, M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. 
Clot: 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 

Newbolt.—Essays and Essayists (ed. Newbolt, publ. Nelson). 
With Notes by G. E. HoLtincwortu, M.A. 3g. 6d. 

Wordsworth.—Michael, Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality, Sonnets 1-29 (in M. Arnold’s Selection). By 
A. S. Corrins, Ph.D., M.A., and G. E. HOLLING- 
WORTH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Orford School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations 


. S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


1929 


Chaucer. -The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By 
A. J. WYATT, M.A. (Second Edition.) 1s. 9d. (S.) 


Shakespeare.—Macbeth. (Matriculation Edition.) ByG. E. 
HOoLLINGWORTH, M.A., and S. E. GoaaGin, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (S.) 


The Merchant of Venice. (Matriculation Edition.) ByS. E. 
Gocain, M.A. Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (J.) 


Much Ado About Nothing. (Matriculation Edition.) By 
S. E. Gocein, M.A., and A. S. Co_iins, Ph.D., M.A. 
Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (S.) 

Richard II. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 64. (S., J.) 

Twelfth Night. By H. C. Durrin, M.A. Qs. 6d. (S.) 


London Universtty School Examinations 


G. denotes the General School Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


1929 


Shakespeare.—Coriolanus (Matriculation Edition.) By 
G. E. HorLıNGworTH, M.A. Cloth, 28.; Paper 
Covers, 1s. 6d. (J.) 


Henry V. By A. J. F. Cotiins, M.A. 8s. (G.) 


Macbeth. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. HOLLING- 
WORTH, M.A., and S. E. Gocoin, M.A. Cloth, 2s. ; 
Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (G j 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


(G., J.) 
Richard II. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Qs. 6d. (J.) 
Twelfth Night. By H. C. DuFFIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. (G., J.) 


IN ENGLISH 


Hortbern Universities Matriculation 
and School Certificate 


1929 


Keats. 2 Hynonon, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, Lamia. 
y G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d; Paper 
A 2s. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. (Matriculation Edition.) 
By A. R. WEEKEs, M.A., and A. S. Cottins, Ph.D., 
M.A. Cloth, 28.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 


Richard II. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 25. 6d. 


1930 
Arnold.— Balder Dead, Thé Scholar Gipsy, Sohrab and 
Rustum, Thyrsis, Tristram and Iseult, The Forsaken 
Merman. By G. E. HoLLıNGworTH, M.A. Cloth,: 
2s. 9d. ; Paper Covers, 25. 3d. 
Gray.—Poems. By A. J. F. Co_tins, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Pope.—Rape of the Lock. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 
Shakespeare.—Henry V. By A. J. F. Cotrins, M.A. 3s. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. By A. F. WATT. 2s. 6d. 


Cambridge School Certificate and Funtor 
Local Eraminations 


S. denotes me School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


1929 
Goldsmith.—The Traveller, The Deserted Village. By 
M. M. WEAtE, M.A. 1s. 64. (J-) 


Macaulay.— Essay on Milton. By A. S. Coris, Ph.D.,M.A. 
2s. S 


(S.) 

Shakespeare.—Henry IV., Part I. (Matriculation Edition.) 
By G. E. HoLLinGwortH, M.A. Cloth, 28.; Paper 
Covers, ls. 6d. (S.) 
Julius Caesar. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWoRTH, M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Cloth, 
2s.; Paper Covers, lg. 6d. (S., J.) 


Ozford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board Certificates 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
L. the Lower Certificate Examination. 


1929 

Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. (Second Edition.) 1s. 9d. (S.) 
Milton.—Early Poems, Comus, Lycidas. By S. E. GOGGIN, 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. 8s. 6d. (S.) 
Shakeapeate: —Hamlet. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Paper Boards, Qs. 8d. (S.) 
Julius Caesar. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HoLLINGWoRTH, M.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. Cloth, 
2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (L.) 
Twelfth Night. By H. C. DurFin, M.A. 2s. 6d. (S., L.) 
Tennyson.—Gareth and Lynette, The Passing of Arthur. 
By A. S. Coins, Ph.D., M.A. 28. (L.) 


A Special Catalogue of books for any of the above examinations, and Complete 
Catalogue of Educational Publications post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Ld., Digh St., Hew Oxford St., London, W.C. 2 
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Careers and Qualifications 


VIII.—ENGINEERING 


By H. SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., Ph.D., M.I.Mech.E., Principal, 
Loughborough College 


HE engineering profession has in this country a 
tradition of which we are justly proud, and which 
makes an appeal to almost every youth. The millwright 
of the last century was an itinerant engineer and mechanic 
of high reputation. He could handle the axe, the hammer, 
and the plane with equal skill and precision; he could 
turn, bore, or forge with the ease and dispatch of one 
brought up to these trades. In general, he was a fair 
mathematician, knew something of geometry, levelling, 
and mensuration, and in addition he could calculate 
velocities, strength, and power of machines. He could 
draw in plan and section, construct buildings, conduits, or 
water courses under the conditions required in his profes- 
sional practice. So varied a proficiency could only be 
attained by a long period of educational servitude, the 
basis of which was apprenticeship lasting for seven years. 
With the development of machinery and the sub-division 
of labour such an all-round knowledge ceased to be 
required, and the engineer began to specialize in mechanical 
or civil engineering. However, up to the beginning of the 
present century, the engineering apprentice was given an 
all-round training, with the result that chargemen, foremen, 
and works managers generally rose from the rank and file 
of industry with an intimate knowledge of the trade, and 
a capacity for control derived from close contact with the 
workmen during the training or apprenticeship period. 
Since the War greater attention has been devoted 
in engineering to mass production methods of manufacture, 
with the resulting sub-division of operations and an 
increase in the ratio of unskilled or semi-skilled workmen 
to skilled mechanics. Even under these conditions the 
distinctive feature of the introduction of such methods of 


manufacture is the remarkable variety and diversity ot 
power-driven tools. A gigantic cotton or hosiery mill, or 
even a modern boot and shoe factory, generally contains 
row upon row of the same type of machine, but in an 
engineering factory we find different types of drilling, 
planıng, boring, slotting, and milling machines, together 
with an amazing variety of applications of the old-fashioned 
lathe. The precise degree of skill and trustworthiness 
required to work each of the'machines, or even to execute 
different jobs on the same machine is infinitely varied. 
The simple drilling machine or the automatic lathe turning 
out identical copies of some minute element of a machine 
or engine may be tended by a mere boy. Some of the 
work on an elaborate milling machine requires the whole 
skill of the most accomplished mechanic. Thus, although 
the training is along specialized lines, the shop foreman, 
production engineer, works manager, and controller of 
industry, requires a wider knowledge of men, materials, 
and plant, than did his predecessor of the past century. 


So far we have had little difficulty in finding the right 
type of men to become what may be termed the “ warrant 
officers in engineering,” but in the near future this will 
form one of the problems if we are to maintain our indus- 
trial progress. It is significant that in America, where 
mass production methods have been in operation for a 
longer period than in this country, the problem has already 
arisen. A prominent American, on being asked, “ Now 
that apprenticeship has practically gone out of existence 
in your country, where do you find the men capable of 
controlling your shops or works ? ” replied: ‘“‘ So long as 
you in this country are prepared to train them we have 
no need to worry.” Fortunately, or unfortunately, we, 
too, are now beginning to feel the lack of the man with the 
all-round training, and for this reason it is essential that 
we attract into engineering the type of youth who has had 
a sound education, and is capable of adapting himself to 
the requirements of the trade into which he enters. 

It is often stated that the secondary or public school boy 
is, by the type of education offered, more fitted for the 
“ black-coated professions” than for engineering. It is 
thought that to wear overalls and come from the works 
with dirty hands and face is degrading. This general 
criticism may or may not be true, but many engineering 
firms have great difhculty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of boys having some form of education higher than elemen- 
tary. Another explanation may be that since the War 
engineering has suffered from trade depression, and the scope 
for rising to the higher executive posts has consequently 
been limited. Parents have been reluctant, therefore, to enter 
their sons for a five or six years’ apprenticeship at low 
wages with little hope at the end of this period of finding 
an opening leading to a permanent position in the industrial 
world. There is every indication that this period of depres- 
sion is now passing, and that engineering, which has always 
been one of our strongest trades, will again offer oppor- 
tunities to the rising generation of good wages and scope 
for advancement, 

In large engineering works the organization for 
mechanical, electrical, or automobile engineering is similar. 
The unskilled or semi-skilled worker is generally drawn 
from elementary schools at the age of 14, and the period 
of training varies with the type of operation or work for 
which he is required. The next grade of worker who is 
skilled usually in one branch only of his trade is trained as 
a trade apprentice. The age of entry varies from 14 to 16, 
and the period of training is usually up to the age of 21. 
The trade apprentice is drawn from the central, junior 
technical, or secondary school, and is usually expected to 
continue his education concurrent with his works training. 
Many engineering firms provide for this by attendance on 
two half days per week at the local college or technical 
institute. The courses of instruction vary with the educa- 
tional attainments of the worker and are classified under 
the terms ‘‘ major ” and “ minor.” The latter courses are 
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designed to give a knowledge of the materials, tools, and 
processes emploved, as this necessary knowledge cannot 
effectively be obtained by manual experience alone. The 
“major ’’ courses, on the other hand, give a more detailed 
theoretical knowledge of practical mathematics, applied 
mechanics, machine drawing and design, strength of 
materials, and heat engines, or electrical engineering. At 
the end of the third year students may sit for the Ordinary 
National Certificate in mechanical or electrical engineering. 
This qualification is recognized by many firms, and employees 
possessing the certificate may be paid a bonus, and from 
such employees the junior draughtsmen are often drawn. 
In addition, it is from the trade apprentice that the charge 
` hands, leading hands, foremen, and inspectors are obtained, 
so that after a secondary school education a boy who is 
not prepared to follow advanced courses of theoretical 
‘instruction leading to the design or administrative side 
has every opportunity of rising above the position of 
skilled mechanic at the completion of his apprenticeship. 
It should, however, be pointed out that for the position of 
foreman or inspector it is usual to expect a knowledge of 
costing, factory lay-out, and control, in addition to the 
artisan experience obtained in the works. Such courses 
are usually arranged at the larger technical schools or 
colleges. 

Many engineering firms engage, in addition to the trade 
apprentice, what 1s known as the engineering apprentice. 
The line of demarcation in some cases is difficult to draw, 
except that engineering apprentices may be entered up to 
the age of 17, and the period of training reduced to four 
years. The form of training may also vary bv giving a 
greater degree of freedom within the works instead of a 
specialized training in a specified branch of a trade. The 
apprentices are expected to attend either part-time day or 
evening courses of instruction, and as they are usually of a 
higher educational status, take the National Certificate 
Courses in both Ordinary and Higher Certificate. In 
mechanical or electrical engineering the Higher Certificate 
carries exemption in certain subjects in the Associate 
Membership Examination of the Institutions of Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers, so that many students holding 
the Higher Certificate become associate members of these 
professional institutions. Provided such qualifications 
have been obtained, positions in the drawing office, test 
room, or on the commercial or erecting staffs are available. 
Some firms pay wages to engineering apprentices on a 
scale similar to that for trade apprentices, while others 
require a bonus varying widely in amount. No general 
conditions may be quoted for this type of training. 

Probably one of the best forms of engineering apprentice- 
ship is that offered in His Majesty’s dockyards. Entry is 
by competitive examination, and candidates must be 
between the ages of 15 and 17. The examinations are held 
in April of each year at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, 
and Sheerness, the subjects being arithmetic, mathematics, 
English, history, science, and drawing. Successful candi. 
dates have usually attended a secondary school. The 
principal trades in which apprentices are trained are boiler- 
makers, coppersmiths, electrical, engine and ship fitters, 
founders, joiners, painters, pattern makers, plumbers, 
shipwrights, and smiths. Apprentices are bound under 
indentures to serve for five years, the rate of wages being 
from 6s. per week in the first year to 20s. per week in the 
fifth year (a temporary increase from 6s. to 12s. per week 
is at present payable in addition). There are two schools 
in each dockyard, an upper and a lower school, in which 
instruction suited to the requirements and educational 
standard of the apprentice is given. In the upper school 
apprentices attend two mornings or afternoons and three 
evenings per week. On the result of annual examinations 
the instruction after the first year, which is compulsory, 
may be extended to two, three, or four years. During a 
four years’ course a secondary school boy entering with 
Matriculation or Matriculation exemption may take 
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successfully the Intermediate and Final Engineering Degree 
of the University of London. The two senior shipwright 
apprentices in the fourth year may be recommended for 
cadetships in naval construction, and then proceed as 
probationary assistant constructors to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, for a three vears’ course. Electrical 
fitter apprentices may compete for appointments as 
probationary assistant electrical engineers, and after a 
three years’ course at Greenwich be appointed assistant 
electrical engineers in a dockyard or naval establishment. 
Other trade apprentices who fail to win such scholarships 
usually compete for Royal Scholarships, Whitworth 
Exhibitions, and other scholarships tenable at technical 
colleges or universities. The Admiralty places no obstacle 
in the way of these successful candidates taking up such 
scholarships, although by doing so they may not return 
to the Admiralty service but obtain responsible positions, 
some with private firms, some in the scholastic profession 
and many in other Government Departments. 

In addition to such educational facilities, a thorough 
trade knowledge is given by placing each apprentice 
during his first four years under the direct charge of a 
skilled mechanic, who acts as his instructor; in addition 
to this the majority of the apprentices obtain six months’ 
drawing office experience during the last year of the 
apprenticeship period. 

The dockyard scheme of technical training is probably 
in advance of that of many of the engineering firms in the 
country, but it is quoted to show the possibilities of 
obtaining responsible positions from engineering apprentice- 
ship. The cost to the parent is not excessive, and provided 
the boy is prepared to work conscientiously and systemati- 
cally at both theory and practice, the reward at the 
completion of the training period is usually adequate 
compensation for what is generally a strenuous five years. 

After obtaining a secondary school education many 
parents wish to give the boy a more direct opening to the 
higher administrative posts in the industry than that 
offered by the usual form of apprenticeship. Two methods 
of approach are open. The first is by taking up a position 
as a student apprentice in works immediately on leaving 
the secondary school. The period of training varies from 
three to four years and the conditions of training vary 
considerably. Some firms require the payment of a 
premium, again varying in amount from {20 to £40 per 
annum, while others are prepared to accept the student 
without payment of wages. In general, the training is not 
limited to one shop, and the youth is given a wide, although 
not a detailed knowledge of engineering processes. On 
the completion of this training he then enters the technical 
college or university in order to obtain the theoretical 
knowledge required for holding a higher executive post, 
and in passing through the college or university it is then 
essential that he obtain either a diploma or degree. 

The second method is the exact reverse of the above and 
involves passing through the college or university before 
entry into works. 

Both methods are open to criticism. In the first case, 
a student entering the university at the age of 20 to 21 
after three or four years of industrial toil is inclined to take 
life perhaps too seriously, and consequently does not 
partake of anything but a fraction of university life as 
presented to the younger undergraduate. In the second 
case, the student entering for an engineering course at a 
college or university immediately on leaving the secondary 
school lacks the vision which alone can make his work real. 
One cannot properly understand a working drawing from 
a text-book, and the comprehensiveness which alone comes 
from use of drawings in the works of an engineering firm 
gives that knowledge which is essential, i.e. the interpreta- 
tion of the drawing into actual material. Finally, the 
university or college graduate entering the works is suspect 
by the ordinary workman. His false consciousness of 
knowledge is objectionable to the better class type of 
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- artisan with whom he comes in contact, with the result 


that he does not enjoy the fellowship and intimacy given 
to the trade apprentice. In addition to the above objections 


> there is at the present time great difficulty in finding 


suitable openings for the young men trained in the above 
ways. A glance at our trade journals will show that many 
having engineering degrees or diplomas are offering their 
services at low figures in order to obtain openings, and 


- this causes one to wonder if there is any truth in the state- 
- ment, attributed to the late Prof. Perry, that “ B.Sc.’s are 
more numerous than trouser buttons and not half so 


useful.” 

From the above remarks it is clear that considerable 
advantage is gained by obtaining both practical and 
theoretical instruction concurrently. This can be done 


- to some extent on the Tyne and in Scotland where the 


> sandwich system is in vogue. 


In this system of training 
the youth enters the university on leaving the secondary 
school and has six months’ theoretical instruction, followed 
by six months in the workshops of an engineering firm. 


= This continues usually for a period of five years, and has 


the advantage that throughout the university training 
intimate contact is retained with modern engineering 
practice. Faraday House, on the electrical engineering side, 
has attempted a “ year in and year out” sandwich system 
between itself and the larger engineering firms. In both 


- cases the year or six months’ break in theoretical instruction 
-= 1Srather long, and a scheme which is now instituted by some 


firms of works apprenticeship bays or apprenticeship 
departments is a step in the right direction. Messrs. W. H. 


- Allen & Co., Ltd., of Bedford, and Messrs. The British 


Thomson Houston Co., of Rugby, to mention two, have 
this system in operation. Here the young man is under 
definite educational supervision during his working periods, 
but at the same time is engaged in productive output. In 
America this productive element was first brought within 
the college itself by having workshops attached to the 


_ college where theoretical and practical instruction proceed 


side by side. Loughborough College is at present the only 
institution in this country working on such a scheme of 
training. | 

For the university student who shows marked ability 
there is a possibility of retention at the university fora 
year or more after graduation by means of a grant made 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The total of the grants made by this department for this 
purpose has been of the order of £25,000 to £30,000 per 
annum, and in addition many of the universities have 
received financial assistance for their research students 
from other sources. The question of scientific research is 
one of growing importance, and is a branch which should 
provide good openings for capable men of university rank 
who will later take up paid posts in the research depart- 
ments of the larger works. 

The Engineering Department of the Post Office, whose 
work includes the construction and maintenance of all 
telephonic and telegraphic apparatus, together with the 
erection and maintenance of electrical and mechanical 
installations in Post Office Buildings, offers interesting 
work for youths of good education. Between the ages of 
16 and 21 years they may enter by open competitive 
examinations for positions as ‘‘ Youths in Training ” or 
“ Probationary Inspectors.” In the early part of their 
training they are employed to assist skilled workmen, and 
so obtain practical knowledge and experience of various 
tvpes of plant and apparatus. After the age of 21 and 
after obtaining a ‘‘ Report Qualified ’’ they are eligible to 
become skilled workmen and obtain promotion to inspector, 
chief inspector, assistant engineer, and executive engineer, 
carrying salaries up to £450 per annum. The openings are, 
however, limited. 

Finally, many openings are available under public utility 
services, including electricity supply, gas undertakings, 
waterworks, and other schemes financed by local authori- 
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ties. The methods of recruitment, period of training, rates 
of wages or of premiums paid vary considerably in different 
towns and districts, so that it is difficult to give detailed 
information. 

In civil engineering two methods may be adopted for 
entry into the profession. The first is by entry on leaving 
the secondary school into the office of a chartered civil 
engineer. The period of training varies from three to five 
years, and during this time it is necessary to become a 
student member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Every candidate for admission as a student must be 
between 18 and 25 years of age, and must be recommended 
by a corporate member under whom he is, or has been, in 
course of preparation and training for following the profes- 
sion of a civil engineer. Exemption may be granted from the 
preliminary examination provided a ‘‘ pass with credit ” 
is obtained at a single sitting in the School Certificate, the 
subjects required being English, mathematics, a foreign 
language and mechanics or physics or chemistry. At the 
age of 25 the candidate may be admitted as a corporate 
member of the Institution provided in addition to the 
preliminary examination he also passes the Associate 
Membership Examination. The latter necessitates passing 
in mechanics, strength of materials, electricity and magne- 
tism and either theory of machines or theory of structures 
in addition to two other subjects to be selected from nine. 
In addition to this theoretical knowledge a certificate of 
practical training is required, and care should be exercised 
to see that it is possible to comply with all the conditions 
before entering as a pupil or apprentice under a civil 
engineer. 

In some cases a premium is required for this training, 
while in others the boy may be paid wages on a compara- 
tively low but rising scale. From such a training it is 
possible to become a civil engineering assistant or 
obtain a minor post with a municipal authority, the future 
depending to a very large extent on the capabilities of the 
youth. . 

The second method is to take up a college or university 
course in civil engineering immediately on leaving the 
secondary school. During this course, which is usually of 
three or four years’ duration, a thorough theoretical 
knowledge is obtained. After a further two years of 
practical experience a vast field is open in foreign countries 
and a limited field in this country. College-trained civil 
engineers usually obtain the higher posts in municipal 
undertakings or become resident engineers on large schemes. 

Although the scope of engineering training is very wide, 
and conditions of employment are so variable that it is 
difficult to state in general terms the requirements for any 
specific section, an attempt has been made to show that 
the engineering profession offers to the secondary school 
boy many openings of which at present by no means full 
advantage is taken. 


CHAMBER Music CoMPETITION.—Under the provisions of the 
“ Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation,” the Division of 
Music in the Library of Congress, Washington, offers The Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Prize of one thousand dollars for a work 
of chamber music written for five wind instruments (flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, French horn), or for piano and four or five 
wind instruments. This competition is open to composers of all 
nationalities and will close April 15, 1929. Manuscripts (score 
and parts) should be sent anonymously (with the full name and 
address of the composer in a sealed envelope accompanying the 
music) to the ‘‘ Music Division, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton.” Only such original works (i.e., not arrangements) will be 
eligible as have never before been published or publicly per- 
formed. The composer’s holograph score of the winning work 
will remain the property of the Library of Congress, as addition 
to its collection of manuscripts. The Library reserves to itself 
the sole right of performance of the winning work within one 
year after the award of the prize. The winning work will receive 
its first performance at the next Festival of Chamber Music in 
the Library of Congress in October, 1929. All works entered in 
this competition are accepted subject to these conditions. 
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On Latin Translation 
By A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A., Headmaster of Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Walsall 


Į" is often said that Latin translation is an invaluable 

means of teaching the beauties both of Latin and of 
English ; that by it pupils are trained to appreciate Latin 
style and also to write good English. It is not always 
realized, and it is important for every one who teaches 
Latin to realize, that Latin translation is a perfect instru- 
ment, if used in the right way, for doing the exact opposite ; 
for preventing altogether the appreciation of Latin and 
for ruining the pupils’ English. That, I am afraid, is its 
result in a great many cases. How it is done, and how it 
may be avoided, it is the intention of this article to indicate. 

There was once a master who taught Latin. He was 
taking a class in Virgil. They had given him a correct 
construe of a passage which dealt with osiers. Master 
and class were satisfied, when, by a flash of inspiration, it 
occurred to him that some might not be well acquainted 
with osiers. He asked, What is an osier? After a short 
pause one boy held up his hand, and gave the explanation, 
“ Please, sir, it’s an ’aberdasher.”’ 

What sort of appreciation is it, that is got from a class 
to which the osier and the hosier are interchangeable ? 
The mere possibility of the confusion shows the state of 
things: it is an introduction of sheer nonsense of a type 
which is possible only because the Latin has, in reality, 
no meaning. The class is not engaged in studying a master- 
piece of literature; it is practising a kind of algebra, in 
which particularly abstruse and complicated equations 
are being solved. They are adding together equivalents 
for weird words and weirder phrases, a mathematical 
process according to strict laws, but complicated by a 
thousand baffling surds and irrational quantities. The 
meaning is little or nothing to them, and if an ‘aberdasher 
will solve the equation by standing among the willows, 
there let him stand. 

I believe that to be a fair criticism of the attitude of 
mind which made the mistake possible, and it is, I believe, 
a common, if not the prevalent, attitude of mind among 
pupils during construe lessons. 

Now let us take up a different ground from which to 
survey the position. Why do so many men of classical 
education, including some quite eminent classical scholars, 
write English undistinguished in style, clumsy and pon- 
derous in expression ? Why does a translation from Latin 
or Greek, even if the words and ideas are familiar enough 
in English, usually betray itself at once as a translation ? 
If you took a passage of translation shown up in a Higher 
Certificate examination, it would probably not read as 
natural English. It would be written, not in the English 
spoken or written by normal people, but in a bastard lan- 
guage evolved specially for the purpose, which I will call 
translators’ English. Its chief characteristic is the exces- 
sive use of participial clauses: ‘ The enemy having been 
defeated, Caesar led back his men to that place from 
which they had come.” It is full of clumsy syntax: “ When 
therefore he had perceived that that town, whither he had 
resolved to make a journey, had been taken...” 

Such a style is, I take it, generally used in the middle 
stages of Latin teaching, though the specimens given are 
perhaps too exaggerated to represent fairly the style of 
respectable Higher Certificate work. The faults at that 
stage are less crude, though essentially of the same nature 
and due to the same cause. But for middle school work, 
such a style meets, 1 believe, with pretty general approval. 
The trouble is, that by the time the pupil is considered 
sufficiently grounded to be allowed more freedom in trans- 
lation, it has become a habit, and has spoiled his English 
style; and has left in his mind a deep impression that 
Latin is a clumsy, cumbrous, and pedantic language. 
This evil is the worse, when we realize that to most pupils 
the stage of more advanced work never comes. The pupil 


has been grounded, or perhaps we should say he has been 
floored, and can then observe a select few advancing to 
higher stages, perhaps with envy, perhaps with mild wonder 
at the curious variety of human tastes. 

I submit that Latin, if good, should be rendered only 
into good English. No decent person would say, ‘* Having 
had tea, I shall go out in order that I may play tennis,” 
and that should be a good enough reason for refusing to 
allow a similar sentence in translation at any stage. 
Incidentally, if a more natural form of expression were 
always used in translation, Latin composition would 
present fewer difficulties. A boy who translates curro ut 
maturus perventam, ‘‘I run in order that I may arrive 
early,” will probably make mistakes if faced with the 
task of rendering in Latin “ I run so as to keep warm,” 
and will use ita ut, or sic ut. A boy who translates cucurrt 
ne serus venirem, “I ran lest I should come late,” will 
not naturally use that sentence to translate into Latin, 
‘‘T ran to avoid being late.” 

If a boy is taught from the first to use his own natural 
language at its best in translation, and to laugh at cumbrous 
or pompous language, he will be driven to the meaning of 
the passage and the real force of the constructions, and will 
be more likely to use them correctly in composition ; 
while the Latin read will reach his imagination as a live 
thing. And he will enjoy the active effort of the imagina- 
tion that is called forth. 

I have found most interesting results can be obtained 
by working through a passage in class, and then asking 
for a written translation as homework, telling boys to 
recast as much as they think fit. As an example, a boy 
of 13 writing a translation of Caesar’s landing in Britain, 
wrote that Caesar ‘‘ came to a bay, with the enemy drawn 
up on the heights surrounding it.” The word for “bay” 
is not found in the original; but it is implied in a verb, 
continebatur. The boy's imagination had been at work, 
picturing the scene. Another example by the same boy: 
Militibus autem, ignotis locis, impeditis manibus, magno et 
gravi onere armorum oppressis, simul et de navibus desiliendum 
et in fluctibus consistendum et cum hostibus erat pugnandun:. 
“Immediately they jumped from their ships, their arms 
impeded, weighed down by their armour, struggling for a 
footing in the waves, not knowing where the next step 
would leave them, they had to fight with the enemy.” 
These are of course early attempts, in the first few weeks 
of Caesar, not the results of much practice. The faults are 
chiefly faults of excess; but a boy’s imagination must be 
allowed to run riot a little: a bearing rein is a cruel thing 
to use. 

I do not mean, of course, to encourage the rendering of 
Latin prose at its best into journalese at its worst. But I 
do not think there is any real danger of degenerating into 
that. Here is a passage, by way of warning, from a school 
text-book: “ When Caesar’s despatch reached the consuls, 
it was only by the urgent representations of the tribunes 
that it gained a hearing by the House: the further request 
for a definite motion on its terms was refused, and the 
House passed at the instance of the Government to the 
general debate on public affairs.” That is not translation: 
it is mere misrepresentation. It is justifiable only as a 
jeu d'esprit, on the lines of the examination question: 
Write an account of the Battle of Marathon, supposed to 
be written for the Athenian Star (early edition). 


Mr. J. A. COCHRANE, Senior Science Master at Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield, the well-known author of several 
school text-books, has completed a new volume entitled ‘ A 
Middle School Chemistry,” Part I of which will be published in 
September by Messrs. Alfred A. Knopf, Ltd. 
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The Interchange of Teachers 


3y G. R. PARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Roan School, Greenwich 


T is scarcely necessary nowadays to argue as to the 
advantages which a teacher can derive from foreign 
travel, or still more from a period of residence and work in 
a foreign country. The first-hand knowledge which he can 
gain of other people and their mode of life, of their needs 
and difficulties, and their attitude towards the world, 
serve not only to cultivate his mind and enlarge his vision, 
but also to bring to his teaching a sense of reality, a lively 
sympathy and a stock of personal as opposed to text-book 
information. These qualities will pervade and vivify the 
whole of his school activities, but they will be particularly 
useful in the teaching of history, geography, and foreign 
languages. The loosening of the official bonds between 
Great Britain and the other countries forming the British 
Empire and their increasing freedom in the management of 
their own affairs make it all the more necessary that each 
shall have of the others as complete a knowledge, under- 
standing, and sympathy as is possible. To this end the 
importance of the interchange of teachers cannot be over- 
estimated, and it found a strong advocate in the Prince of 
Wales in his opening speech to the Imperial Education 
Conference last year. But the benefit is not confined to 
the British Empire. The continual shrinkage of the world, 
the economic interdependence of all countries, and the 
universal recognition of the need for lasting peace have 
made international friendship and understanding an essen- 
tial need, and the foundation for its establishment can best 
be laid in the schools. 

Up to comparatively recent years few teachers could 
afford, nor were they greatly encouraged, to indulge in 
foreign travel or to seek experience in other lands. Im- 
provement in their financial position has been followed by 
a very large increase in the number of teachers who each 
year spend a few days or a few weeks in visiting foreign 
countries, and a growing recognition on the part of educa- 
tion authorities, including the Board of Education, of the 
value which teachers may gain from such visits has led to 
a certain amount of official encouragement and assistance 
in providing opportunities for them. It is obvious that 
the value of a short visit, generally during school holidays, 
is not comparable with that of a prolonged stay. Attempts 
have therefore been made to arrange schemes for the 
temporary interchange of posts for periods of a year be- 
tween teachers in this country and teachers in other coun- 
tries, and I propose to give some account of these schemes. 
Perhaps naturally, most attention has been given to and 
most success has been achieved in arranging interchanges 
with the Dominions and it will be convenient to consider 
these first. 

For some years before the War there was a thin but 
steady stream of Dominion teachers who visited this 
country, not merely to see the Mother Country but also to 
learn something of our educational system and methods. 
In rgor the League of the Empire was founded, and among 
its objects was the promotion of educational co-operation 
among the countries of the Empire. It soon found itself 
busily occupied in giving advice and assistance of various 
kinds to these visitors from overseas. The number of 
British teachers who applied for advice and help was much 
smaller and such applicants were generally interested in the 
prospect of permanent rather than temporary employment. 
It was, therefore, chiefly for the benefit of Dominion teachers 
that the idea was first suggested of a temporary interchange 
of posts. 

In 1907 the League arranged in London a conference of 
representatives of the Education Departments of the 
Dominion Governments and this conference recommended 
that arrangements should be made for enabling teachers and 
inspectors to acquire professional knowledge and experience 
in other parts of the Empire. The idea may now be said to 
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have received official support but various difħculties had 
to be overcome. It was not until 1913 that it was found 
possible to organize a definite scheme of interchange. 
During this six years, however, much valuable work was 
done in the way of clearing the ground and collecting infor- 
mation as well as of arousing the interest and gaining the 
confidence of teachers and education authorities. One of 
the most important results of the 1907 Conference was the 
calling in 1911 of the first official Imperial Education Con- 
ference, which now meets regularly at intervals of four 
years. The League of the Empire continued to be active, 
and in 1912 it arranged an Imperial Conference of Teachers’ 
Associations which metin London, and among other matters 
investigated the possibility of a scheme of interchange. In 
other Dominions there existed similar organizations to the 
League, notably the Overseas Education League in Canada, 
and to this society is due the credit of having successfully 
arranged the first direct inter-Dominion exchange. In 1913 
three Canadian teachers were exchanged with three New 
Zealand teachers, and in the following year arrangements 
had been made for the interchange of thirteen Canadian with 
thirteen London teachers. The war broke out before these 
exchanges were completed, and the whole movement was 
suspended. When the War ended, conditions were un- 
favourable for its immediate resumption. There was a 
shortage of teachers in this country and many overseas 
teachers who had served in the War were still here. Tem- 
porary posts were found for a number of them, but these 
were not interchanges, since very few English teachers 
went overseas. As conditions returned towards normality 
these modified arrangements came to an end, and in 1922 
it was found possible to put the original scheme into 
operation, fifty-six teachers going from Britain to the 
Dominions, and sixty-two Dominion teachers coming to 
this country. 

There were a number of serious difficulties which mili- 
tated against the complete success of the scheme, and a 
great step forward was taken as the result of the Imperial 
Education Conference of 1923. It was not just that a 
teacher who wished to increase his efficiency by a pericd of 
teaching abroad should, as a result, suffer in salary, pension, 
or seniority. This was recognized and the Conference recem- 
mended that measures should be taken to obviate any such 
injustice. Previous to 1923 an interchange teacher left 
the service of his home authority and entered the service 
of the country to which he went. Under the new scheme 
he is granted leave of absence for one year with full pay. 
He remains in the service of his home authority and suffers 
no disability in respect of salary increments or superannua- 
tion. The English employer must be willing to receive a 
teacher from overseas in place of the one who goes out, but 
no responsibility is undertaken in regard to the salary or 
pension contribution of the overseas teacher. 

The teacher who goes abroad under the scheme cannct 
enter the service of the authority to which he exchanges 
without the consent of his home authority. If he gets this 
consent his service abroad will count for increment under 
the Burnham Scales and his position under the Superannua- 
tion Act can be saieguarded for a period of four years by 
his paying the full 10 per cent contribution to the Board of 
Education. 

So far as is practicable, exchanges are arranged between 
teachers of similar qualifications and experience. Owing to 
the wide variation ip the systems of teacher training and 
certification, not only in different Dominions, but also in 
different provinces of the same Dominion, the problem of 
determining the equivalence of qualifications presents some 
difħculty. Steps are being taken towards a simplification 
of standards throughout the Empire, but progress can 
only be slow. 
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The attitude of the Board of Education towards the 
scheme is that while it is prepared to give support and 
encouragement, it is not prepared to take over the admini- 
stration. It believes that the work can be done better by 
voluntary agencies and the Imperial Conference of 1923 
was of the same opinion, but thought that only one such 
agency should operate within the limits of a single Domin- 
ion. Accordingly, in Great Britain the actual interchanges 
are arranged by the League of the Empire from among the 
teachers who offer themselves. The scheme has been 
adopted by thirty-five local education authorities in 
England and Wales, and has also been extended to Scotland. 


In 1926, 115 teachers left Great Britain under the scheme. 
Of these six only were secondary school teachers, and nine 
were men. This disparity is a serious defect in the scheme, 
and the Imperial Conference of 1927 gave some considera- 
tion to its causes and to possible remedies. It considered 
some proposals which had been laid before it by the Empire 
Marketing Board, and requested the Home Education 
Departments to work out, in conjunction with the Empire 
Marketing Board, the details of a scheme which should 
include two methods of giving assistance: (a) the provi- 
sion of financial assistance towards the cost of travelling 
expenses, and (b) the award of travelling scholarships or 
bursaries to a certain number of selected teachers. Imme- 
diately after the Conference preliminary steps were taken 
to draft the details of a scheme for submission to the 
governments and departments concerned. 

The arrangements made for the work of the interchange 
teachers vary considerably. Those who come to London 
are placed on the unattached staff and obtain experience 
in various schools. A similar practice is followed by some 
other authorities, and in some cases a definite period is 
allotted in various types of schools. Under other authori- 
ties an exchange teacher is attached to a particular school, 
but may be allowed to visit other schools. 

The teachers who go overseas find a corresponding 
variety in the arrangements made for them. Where the 
education system is centralized, as in the Australian States, 
it is easy to arrange for movement from one school to 
another. Where there are school boards, as in South 
Africa, the teacher often has to be attached to one school 
but may visit others. 

One defect in the scheme which has not yet been entireby 
remedied arises from the difference in the cost of living in 
different parts of the Empire, and the relation of salaries 
to the cost of living. A teacher from England may find 
himself, or more probably herself, in a country where living 
costs are high and receiving from home a salary which may 
be adequate at home but insufficient in the country where 
she is serving. Such cases have actually occurred and the 
result is to limit the opportunities of seeing more of the 
new country than the immediate locality of the school in 
which they are working, or of associating on equal terms 
with their colleagues. | 

Quite outside the official interchange scheme a small 
number of privately-arranged exchanges take place between 
men teachers in secondary schools in England and certain 
Dominions. They are generally between independent or 
semi-independent schools, and the arrangements are made 
by the headmasters of the schools concerned. 


THE UNITED STATES 


In 1927 the Board of Education approved of the exten- 
sion of the Empire scheme to the United States, and the 
English-speaking Union, which, through its education com- 
mittee, had been trying for some time to arrange exchanges 
between women teachers in secondary schools, was able 
to effect four exchanges for the year 1927-8. In each case 
the place of the teacher who goes to the States is taken by 
a teacher from the school to which she goes. The teacher 
receives leave of absence for a year on full pay, and the 
service counts in every way as service in this country. 
The English-speaking Union is trying to extend its work 


in this field, and last year it set up a small committee to 
examine the possibility of arranging exchanges between 
secondary men teachers and another one for elementary 
teachers. One difficulty to be overcome arises from the 
fact that each State is its own master in the sphere of 
education and in some States no teacher who is not an 
American citizen can teach in a State school. 

Mention should also be made of the assistance which the 
English-speaking Union gives to teachers for holiday visits 
to the States. For some years two Page Travelling Scholar- 
ships of £50 each have been given each year, three this 
year, to enable British women teachers to spend their 
summer holiday in the States and to study some particular 
aspect of American lite. Complete hospitality is provided 
and all arrangements made by the English-speaking Union 
of the United States. In addition, through the kindness of 
the Chautauqua Institution, two scholarships entitling tle 
holders to a six-weeks’ stay at the Chautauqua Summer 
School have been given to British women teachers each 
year since 1924. This year there were seventy-nine 
applicants for the Page and twenty-seven for the 
Chautauqua scholarships. 


FRANCE 


Two separate schemes exist for exchange of teachers 
with France. The first of these was set up over twenty 
years ago with the idea of enabling young teachers of 
foreign languages to obtain a knowledge of the spoken 
language for teaching it by the direct method. These 
teachers are known as “ assistants ’’ and are attached ina 
supernumerary capacity to secondary schools in England 
and to lycées or training colleges in France. A convention 
was signed between the two governments in 1905, in which 
it was laid down that an “ assistant ’’ was expected to give 
twelve hours’ instruction a week and the remainder of the 
time was at his disposal for the pursuit of his studies. The 
English school provides board and lodging for its ‘* assis- 
tant ” or pays him an equivalent maintenance allowance, 
towards which the Board of Education makes a special 
grant, and a similar arrangement is made by the French 
Government for the English “ assistants.” Various diff- 
culties in the working of the scheme have gradually been 
overcome and an improvement in the mutual knowledge 
and understanding of the conditions existing in the two 
countries have led to smoother working. Many students 
after graduating now spend a year in France under the 
scheme, and this year counts as the equivalent of a year of 
training. 

In 1925-6 forty-nine English teachers, eleven men and 
thirty-eight women, took posts in France, twenty going to 
lycées or colleges as “ assistants,” and twenty-nine to 
training colleges as ‘‘ repetiteurs ” or ‘‘ repetitrices.’’ During 
the same period fifty-five French teachers, eighteen men 
and thirty-seven women, were attached to English schools. 

There can be no doubt as to the value of the scheme to 
the teachers taking part in it. Whether the school derives 
an equal profit may be a little more open to question. 
Since it was started more than 150 secondary schools have 
received foreign “ assistants.” Some of them have tricd 
the experiment on a single occasion only, but about forty 
schools have supported the scheme regularly and have 
received “' assistants ” year after year over a considerable 
period. 

The second scheme was initiated by the French Ministry 
Public Instruction, and was started in 1925. It provides 
for actual interchange of teachers between schools for the 
whole of a school year. A teacher of French in an English 
secondary school exchanges with a teacher of English ina 
French school of corresponding status, each teacher per- 
forming the regular duties of the teacher with whom he 
or she has interchanged. The teachers remain in the employ 
of their home authority and are paid by it, the salary and 
pension position thus being safeguarded. English teachers 
must be graduates, engaged solely or mainly in teaching 
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French, over 25 years of age, and have had at least two 
years’ teaching experience in a secondary school. The 
exchanges are arranged by a committee consisting of 
representatives of local education authorities and of 
teachers’ associations together with officers of the Board 
of Education. The scheme has not met with the success 
expected, owing mainly to the uncertain value of the franc 
and the disparity in salaries. Although the French Govern- 
ment was prepared to make a supplementary payment to 
its teachers to meet the position of the exchange, this has 
not entirely got over the difficulty. During the year 1925-6 
two men teachers were exchanged, and two women have 
exchanged since, but at present there appears to be only 
one exchange in operation. Perhaps the recent stabilization 
of the franc will increase the possibility of making satis- 
factory financial arrangements and enable more French 
teachers to take advantage of the scheme. 


GERMANY 


In the same year as the “‘ assistant ’’ scheme was con- 
cluded with France a similar arrangement was made with 
the Prussian Education Ministry. At first it was confined 
to men, and the numbers were always small compared with 
the French scheme. The arrangement lapsed at the out- 
break of war but a similar scheme will probably be re- 
newed in the near future, but not this time confined to 
Prussia. | 

There are signs that from the German side the demand is 
likely to be considerable since English is now largely re- 
placing French as the first foreign language in German 
schools. 

AUSTRIA 

Last year an Anglo-Austrian Committee for the inter- 
change of teachers and students was formed in London. 
This committee works in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee which was set up in Vienna. It has been very 
successful in giving help of various kinds to Austrian 
students who have visited this country for short periods, 
and last summer it helped a number of teachers of English 
who came over in the summer holidays, but it has not yet 
had much success in arranging exchanges. Posts have 
been found for two young Austrian teachers in private 
boarding schools, but a serious difficulty in the way of 
regular interchanges is that no teacher who has not taken 
the official oath can teach in an Austrian school. The 


Austrian Government does not seem disposed at present to 
take any action to overcome this difficulty. The two com- 
mittees are at work on the problem and it may be found 
possible to make a beginning by way of an “ assistant ” 
scheme on the same lines as the one with France. 

Possibilities of an interesting extension of the movement 
for interchange of teachers are foreshadowed by the recent 
request received by the Headmasters’ Association, from the 
Yugoslav Legation, to recommend an experienced educa- 
tionist who could visit Belgrade and advise the Minister of 
Education as to the best methods of introducing English 
principles of education into the national system. One 
project under consideration is the establishment of a school 
to be staffed largely by English masters. It is obvious that 
the contemplated reorganization would be helped con- 
siderably if a number of secondary school teachers from 
Jugoslavia could obtain actual teaching experience in 
English secondary schools. 

In 1926 the sub-committee of experts of the Committee 
of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations, re- 
cognizing the value to the work of the League of inter- 
change both of teachers and children, suggested that it 
might be advisable to set up a section in the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation for the purpose of centralizing 
the work of interchange. It may be doubtful whether 
sufficient progress has been made generally for such a step 
to be taken usefully at present. Judging, however, by the 
number of organizations in this country which are taking 
an interest in the movement, it may be found advisable, 
if not necessary, to set up in the near future some kind of 
central committee, not to replace, but to co-ordinate, the 
work of the existing organizations and to prevent over- 
lapping and waste of effort. 

Full particulars of the schemes referred to above may te 
obtained from the following : 


DOMINIONS.—Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., League of the 
Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 

U.S.A.—Miss Frieda Close, English-speaking Union, 
Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, W. 1. 

FRANCE.—Ofhce of Special Inquiries and Reports, Board 
of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

GERMANY.—Dr. Brenner, Anglo-German Academic Bur- 
eau, 51 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

AusTRIA.—Miss M. A. Challen, Anglo-Austrian Ccm- 
mittee, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


The Gramophone and the School 


ITS USE IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


By A. F. Burpett, M.A. (Cantab.), Senior Master, Wanstead High School 


AVING decided that, under certain conditions, a 

gramophone can be used with advantage in the 

teaching of foreign languages in schools, we have now 
three questions to answer : 

1. What records shall we use ? 

2. When shall we use them ? 

3. How shall we use them ? 

There are several well-known firms who produce records 
for use in this connexion.* In most cases a very strong 
claim is made for the use of a ‘‘ Course ’’ with lessons on 
pronunciation, grammar, conversation all complete, to- 
gether with a handbook of instructions for the use of the 
records, sets of exercises on the grammar, and a key to the 
correct answers. The course proper is usually contained 
on twelve to fifteen 10-in. double records. It is possible 
for any student who already has a gramophone to purchase 


* The following firms are prepared to supply Gramophones and scts of records 
for the teaching of Modern Languages : 
H.M.V. (The Gramophone Co. Ltd., London, W.1.) 
The Linguaphone Institute, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Foylophone, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Pathé Frères (Saphone Ltd., Hillhead House, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, 
N.W.) 


such a course for about £4 4S., and separate records for 
4s. 6d. or 5s. each. 

Such an outlay, although heavy for a private individual, 
is not a very serious matter for the education authority 
providing for the tuition of 200-300 pupils. When, however, 
we consider the actual records, we must walk warily. 
Any efficient secondary school of to-day bases its modern 
language teaching on what may be roughly called “ con- 
versational’’ methods. It is obvious that the modern 
language teacher must be a good linguist, able to speak the 
foreign language with ease and a correct accent. 

On examining the prospectuses of the gramophone 
courses, one cannot help getting the impression that such 
courses were drawn up primarily for those for whom no 
such teacher was available. The subjects of the records 
are excellent—the most cursory glance proves that: 
“Conversations upon the home and its surroundings,” 
“In a Restaurant,” “The Doctor and the Chemist.” 
But such topics and lessons are precisely those with which 
an efficient teacher can do more by his own effort, simply 
because he can vary the sentences to meet the occasion 
and can explain at once those difficulties which, however 
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cleverly the lesson is drawn up, will arise. It is just here, 
then, that we in the school need least assistance from the 
gramophone. 

The only case in which such complete course of instruc- 
tion might be used, is that of schools in which the modern 
language staff is inadequate, and even this is very much 
open to question. As mentioned in the preceding article, 
however, it would be possible for a non-linguistic member 
of the staff to use certain carefully-selected records from 
such courses. This could be done in periods when the 
modern language staff is not available, or during periods 
of absence when “‘ other subject ’’ masters took the forms. 
The responsible master could easily select records con- 
taining lessons on numerals, dates, time, ear-training 
exercises, word lists, &c., and make sure that these were 
heard and the results afterwards tested, by a short series 
of written answers on slips of paper. Here again, however, 
the manufacturers have, generally speaking, not provided 
the best material. Much good and no great harm could 
be done, in the absence of responsible or expert teachers, 
with records containing simple prose or verse extracts to 
be learnt by heart. The best procedure in this case would be 
for the relief-teacher to write up the text on the blackboard, 
so that the class could both hear and see what they were 
learning. 

On the other hand, more and more attention has been 
paid in the school of recent years to the scientific acqui- 
sition of the elements of pronunciation. Here, especially, 
the gramophone can be of service. However accurate 
and scientific the teacher’s training may have been, the 
clear enunciation and tireless repetition at will by an 
educated native, of the vowel sounds of the foreign lan- 
guage, will be invaluable. The courses mentioned above 
all realize this point, and such help will be appreciated even 
by the most expert and experienced master or mistress. 
If the gramophone companies will set to work to produce 
interesting records of the various vowel sounds, with 
phrases and sentences containing them, they should prove 
popular. Here again, the necessity of the presence of the 
master must be emphasized. Any one who has taught a 
foreign language knows that a child of 10 to 12 years may 
imitate a sound approximately, but it requires the living 
expert to teach him to shape his lips or change the position 
of his tongue before he can get the required sound absolutely 
like that to which he is listening. 

One firm (Pathé Frères), in addition to its Grammar 
Course, specializes in the production of French records in 
the ordinary sense of the word. These records are not part 
of a definite course of grammar, but are reproductions of 
masterpieces of literature spoken by eminent French 
teachers, actors, and the like. Itis precisely at this point 
that the gramophone record seems the most useful adjunct 
to the normal school teaching. However able and skilled a 
master may be, he seldom has the flair for the correct 
delivery of all types of French or German or other prose 
and poetry. Most of us would attempt, with a fair degree 
of success, a sample enunciation of, say, La Fontaine’s 
‘“ Le Corbeau et Le Renard,” but one has only to listen to 
the record which the writer has in mind to realize the 
difference when a member of the Comédie-Francaise 
attempts the same poem for our benefit. Much more so is 
this the case when more difficult extracts, like “ Prière 
d’Esther,’’ or Lamartine’s “ L’Isolement,’’ to quote again 
two examples from the French, are attempted and com- 
pared. Here, then, as far as we are concerned, is the true 
province of the gramophone, and it is just here that the 
manufacturers have, with the above exception, left us 
severely alone. If time and space permitted, it would be 
very interesting to draw up a list of such poems and prose 
extracts suitable for all stages of school work. 

Having, then, indicated what records are likely to be 
most serviceable to us in the schools, our second point is 
to discover when best to use them. 

Whatever manufacturers may claim with regard to their 


courses, the average boy or gir] in a secondary school will 
not gain much by listening to a formal lesson in grammar, 
with the ‘‘ text ” printed in a handbook for study before, 
during, or after the “lesson.” It is unfair to the British 
boy or girl to claim that they are so passively receptive. 
But if for three or four lessons each week the teacher will 
concentrate on his usual method, he can then give bis 
“reader ” period or an odd lesson to the use of the gramo- 
phone. In the normal school not more than one such lesson 
a week, or possibly a fortnight, can be spared ; but apart 
from the crowded time-table of full term there are various 
occasions on which the enterprising teacher will make 
eager and valuable use of his gaamophone—wet days when 
games are “‘ off,” dinner intervals in the winter, those end- 
of-term days when so much has to be done, and a prefect 
or form captain can be relied upon to attend to the machine ; 
all these are valuable opportunities when records that 
have been previously “learnt ” can be repeated. And if 
the learning has been well done, it is surprising to see how 
even the dullest member of the form appreciates French 
or German or Spanish of which he already knows something. 

But it is how the gramophone is used in the normal 
lesson time that counts most, and this is our third and 
most important question. If not carefully handled, the 
gramophone lesson will become merely an opportunity 
for slacking, and we need no mechanical device to assist 
some of our pupils in that respect! Before listening to a 
foreign language record at all, the class should be carefully 
prepared. It should be pointed out to them that they 
have an opportunity of hearing the native; that they 
should listen to the cadence of the voice; intonation can 
be easily explained, and the grouping of words and syllables 
can be illustrated by means of suitable records. It is, apart 
from the ad hoc records for teaching phonetics, a rather 
more difficult matter to concentrate on the pronunciation 
of individual sounds; although, even here, a skilful 
teacher will easily train his pupils to watch for (and account 
for) both the absence and presence of liaison. But it is 
in the actual intonation of the foreign language that the 
good gramophone record is so useful. Whether it be a simple 
dialogue between two customers in a shop, or the sonorous 
phrases of an extract from Racine, nothing will bring home 
so well to the average English boy and girl the difference 
between the general rhythm and intonation of the foreign 
speech and his own, apart, of course, from the actual over- 
hearing of conversation between living natives. 

Even here one warning must be given. Just as a 
master can, by constant reiteration, impress his own 
particular accent and intonation on his pupils, so the 
ill-balanced use of gramophone records will destroy its own 
good effect. As one master says: “ I should object to the 
use of a gramophone if it meant that the boys got the 
notion that the particular accent or the particular style 
of declamation were the only one. For that reason I do not 
think that one should use a gramophone in making boys 
learn. The repetition of the same sentences with exactly 
the same intonation would be very deadening.” And that 
is precisely what the compilers of the gramophone courses 
have done. Usually, whatever the character or scene, it is 
nearly always the same person or persons recording, and 
this does tend to make the accent and intonation, however 
excellent, too individual and too monotonous. While not 
altogether agreeing with the opinion quoted above, it does 
seem a pity that makers of the gramophone courses have 
not varied more frequently the voices used in them. 

To sum up. There is a future for the gramophone in 
modern language teaching in all schools. But teachers 
who are efficient do not need grammar “ courses ” to use 
with their pupils. What we want is a wide and varied 
selection of prose and verse extracts from the best authors 
—ranging from simple tales, verses, and songs, to extracts 
from the finest specimens of foreign literature, recorded 
by the best speakers obtainable. We will see that such 
records are understood, appreciated, and remembered ! 
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The Teaching of Mathematics 


By G. C. BARNARD, M.Sc., Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Wimborne 


HE specific troubles about teaching mathematics in 

schools, wherever any trouble arises, come usually 
from one of two causes; either the teacher is himself hazy 
about root principles, or else he does not understand the 
somewhat primitive mental outlook of the pupils. This 
last cause is unfortunately almost inevitably present in 
most cases, and all the more amongst those teachers who 
are unusually good mathematicians, because, when all is 
said and done, the mathematical habit of thought is highly 
sophisticated and in a sense unnatural. The teacher is 
grown up and has had his mind developed in this special 
way, so that by second nature he looks at a problem in a 
particular manner, which differs as much from the purely 
natural manner as, for example, the attitude of a meta- 
physician towards the problem of time differs from that of 
an ordinary business man. 

The mathematical master ought therefore to be, in greater 
degree than any other member of the staff, a psychologist, 
for it is his task to alter the mental processes of the child. 
And unfortunately there does not yet exist, so far as I am 
aware, any authoritative work dealing comprehensively 
with the psychology of mathematical reasoning such as 
would serve to enlighten us about the obscure and tortuous 
processes that seem often to go on in the brain of the pupil. 
We have, it is true, a certain amount of empirical data, of 
past experience, and of monitory failures, on which we 
may start to build, but this would be almost useless unless 
it were for the fortunate facts that many teachers really 
can see where particular difficulties lie, and that pupils do, 
{2 the main, gradually acquire a certain facility in mathe- 
matical reasoning as a result of practice and imitation. 

We are beginning to recognize nowadays that there are 
three main stages in school life—the primary, the 
transitional, and the later secondary -stage—and that 
appropriate teaching methods must be found for each 
stage. Mathematics, which is the most deeply rooted as 
well as the most artificial and intellectually abstract 
subject, has always been taught badly, and is now the 
slowest in undergoing reform. Latin is often taught on the 
direct method by the more enterprising classicists ; modern 
languages are usually quite well taught; English, history 
and geography are amazingly vital in comparison with 
their state only a few years ago; but the average 
mathematics master has only substituted Hall and Stevens 
for Euclid, or has at most advanced to Godfrey and Siddons 
—an improvement not comparable with the improvements 
which have been welcomed in other subjects. 

Some little time ago I published a sketchy outline of 
reformed arithmetic, under the title ‘‘An Elementary 
Puzzle Arithmetic ” (Allen & Unwin), and simultaneously 
Mr. Boon published an excellent collection of ‘‘ Puzzle 
Papers in Arithmetic ” (Mills & Boon), but I soon found 
that quite a large proportion of teachers thought these 
efforts merely eccentric, or regarded them as pernicious 
devices to pamper weak-willed children. Comparatively 
few saw the point that puzzles demand far more effort and 
will-power than do sets of examples worked out from some 
previously learned rule or system. As, however, a few 
people whose opinions are worth respect agreed with my 
general attitude towards puzzles, I published, in four 
numbers of “The Educational Outlook’’ (January to April, 
1927), a few outlines of a similar mode of attack on 
geometry. This also called forth remarks to the effect 
that it was all very nice, if only one had the time, but 
examinations demand, etc. However, this argument is 
likely to lose force in due course, as the examination papers 
themselves are showing a tendency toinclude the pure puzzle. 
I regard, then, the puzzle method as being part of the normal 
teaching method of the future, chiefly for the transitional 
stage perhaps, but to some extent applicable in each stage. 


a ET A TESS RES PS SS ES 


With regard to primary stage mathematics I have not 
much to say, beyond emphasizing the importance of making 
sure of the fundamental ideas, such as the idea of “‘ local 
value,” the derivation of multiplication from the process 
of counting, and the two ideas in division. After this the 
application of the four fundamental processes to fractions 
must be carefully nursed and copiously illustrated by 
graphical methods. In geometry, accurate drawing and 
measurement, real cutting-out problems done with scissors, 
and the perception of symmetry and congruence, are the 
corner stones ; while definitions and logical proofs of what 
is immediately seen to be true are of little value. 

In the transitional stage algebra should be treated mainly 
as generalized arithmetic, and arithmetic should be done 
by algebraical methods wherever convenient. All short- 
cut rules such as “‘ take all the x’s to one side,” should be 
painstakingly avoided, and full processes, with explanatory 
wording, should be demanded. It is far better to insist on 
a few fully worked sums than to obtain pages of examples 
done correctly, but set out insufficiently ; the aim being 
training in exact thinking, not mass production of 
answers. 

The transitional stage should be dominated by the 
conceptions of proportionality, of variation, and of the 
simple equation as a means of solving problems. It should 
involve a considerable quantity of graphical work, in- 
cluding the equation of a straight line. And it should include 
real solid geometry, done with models, scissors, and card- 
board, or any other material media. A two-dimensional 
treatment of solid geometry, or even an analytical treat- 
ment, may be well enough for the third stage, but what 
is wanted at first is the development of three-dimensional 
thinking, and this can only be done by allowing pupils to 
work in three-dimensions. 

One of the most urgent needs in the transitional stage 
is the adequate correlation of mathematics and science. 
Mathematics as a pure science of numbers and measure, 
divorced from all practical application, is interesting and 
valuable to the philosophically minded, but is not wanted 
at allin schools. School mathematics (and most of the more 
advanced work too) really exists for, and in, its applications ; 
and it is in elementary physics that many of the most 
interesting and most important applications are found. 
Why should the mathematics master be deprived of all 
this interesting material? And why should the science 
master be constantly diverting valuable energy to the 
teaching of pure mathematics? Mechanics, it is true, is 
often taught by the mathematics master as ‘“‘ applied 
mathematics,’’ but then it is regarded as a late and special 
branch—ordinary mathematics is supposed to be learned 
first. Yet the mathematical conceptions of the bulk of 
elementary mechanics, heat, optics, and chemistry are 
those of the transitional stage, and moreover these con- 
ceptions are best learned from the concrete illustrations 
which physics provides. Will no enterprising publisher 
produce books on arith-algebra and on geometry containing 
abundant problems, examples, and illustrations drawn from 
elementary physics, in place of the purely formal numerical 
examples which fill the present text-books ? 

Ihave not said anything of the methods appropriate to the 
later secondary stage, because I do not think so much reform 
is needed. This is eminently the stage in which the pupil 
asks for strictness of logic and is prepared to appreciate 
abstract concepts. If the ground is well prepared during 
the first two stages, so that there is a solid basis on which 
to build a structure of abstract thought, then the competent 
mathematician (absolved from his present purely psycho- 
logical difficulties) will be able to train his disciples to 
follow him at a distance, or to equal, or perhaps even to 
excel him, according to their various natural powers. 
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American Secondary Education 
By T. RayMmont, M.A. 


OME months ago The Journal of Education directed 
attention to Bulletin Number Twenty of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, containing 
a report by Dr. W. S. Learned on ‘‘ The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States and in Europe.” 
In this report Dr. Learned may fairly be said to have let 
himself go. He told his countrymen that their ideals 
exhaust themselves in bricks and mortar and equipment ; 
that the cult of the average determines the quality of 
American education; that the attention which the 
European has lavished upon his most gifted pupils is in 
America largely focused upon bestowing the blessings of 
the average upon the feeble-minded ; and that the instal- 
ment plan in American universities, with a corresponding 
accumulation of ‘‘ credits,” is, compared with our. Final 
Examinations, like proving fitness to run a ten-mile race 
by running half a mile each year for four years and then 
adding up the results. Dr. Learned came forward as a 
firm and unsparing critic, and probably most Europeans 
who read his report felt not a little flattered. 

As the Journal remarked at the time, there was some- 
thing to be said on the other side, and it has recently 
been said, forcibly and compendiously, by Prof. C. H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, in his Inglis lecture 
delivered at Harvard University.* _ He demonstrates 
the “ unique character of American secondary education,” 
by comparing and contrasting it with the secondary edu- 
cation of England, France, Germany, and Sweden. He 
finds American high schools unique in their appeal to the 
whole population, in the elective principle which pervades 
their courses of instruction, in their size—which is often 
enormous—and in the fact that they are locally governed 
and are subject to no control like that exercised by the 
English Board of Education. These are facts which at once 
strike a visitor to the United States, as they did the present 
writer. The visitor cannot but be interested, and he may 
even be thrilled, by this courageous and tremendous 
experiment in free secondary education for all who desire 
it, without let or hindrance. It is, as Prof. Judd points out, 
the first experiment of the kind which the world has seen. 

An Englishman may not venture upon an attempt to 
adjust the differences between these eminent disputants. 
‘But, as a student of American education, he may permit 
himself a few observations for the possible benefit of 
English readers. America is a land of new opportunities, 
of no social barriers, and of very little caste. Higher 
education does not confine or condemn its possessor to a 
black-coated occupation. Your grocer may hold an A.B. 
degree; your dealer in automobiles may be a graduate 
of Harvard or Yale. No one would turn a hair if the Dean 
of a college opened a café, or if his wife opened a beauty 
parlour. Such conditions as these influence the demand 
for secondary education, and the kind of secondary 
education that is given. Since in any walk of life a secondary 
education is an additional qualification—a ‘‘ meal ticket ”’ 
—there is an ever-increasing demand. All sorts and con- 
ditions enter the high schools, without payment and with- 
out examinations. The only preliminary requirement is 
that the boy or girl shall have attended a sufficient number 
of courses in the grade schools, and have obtained the 
necessary ‘‘ credits.” Since all degrees of intelligence, all 
tastes, and all kinds of future occupations, have to be 
considered, there is a bold attempt to achieve the 
necessary flexibility by means of an elective system. This 
means in practice that the student can, from semester 
(half year) to semester, choose which courses he will attend, 
the compulsory element being represented only by a small 
number of “ core ” courses, chiefly in English. For each 

*“'The Unique Character of American Secondary Education” (The Inglis 


oS, 1928). By C. H. Judd. 4s. 6d. met. Cambridge: Harvard University 
ress. 


course attended the student gets “‘ credit.” Thus between 
the ages of 11 and 17, he or she may acquire information 
about subjects as varied as library routine and mechanics, 
book-keeping and public speaking, economics and 
millinery, ‘‘auto’’ repairing and swimming, modern 
verse and publicity—and may still have omitted many 
diverse and alluring courses. 

The casual European critic, accustomed to a limited 
range of prescribed courses lasting over several years, 
dismisses all this as gallimaufry and hodge-podge. Dr. 
Learned, who is neither a casual nor a European critic, 
would apparently agree with him. But Prof. Judd puts 
up a Spirited defence, arguing that a pupil can get at least 
as much educational value out of short courses of subjects 
that he likes, as out of prolonged courses of subjects that 
he may not like and may even detest. The more careful 
European observer would probably allow that the elective 
system seems to produce mental alertness, to open up 
interests in many directions, and to make the student in 
later life think intelligently about the most ordinary affairs 
of life, including the most ordinary of occupations. On 
the other hand, he may be left wondering whether, after 
all, this elective system, this ready appeal to the young 
person’s likes and dislikes at the moment, and this easy 
demonstration to “‘ practical” men of the “ practical ” 
nature of education, is more closely connected than 
Prof. Judd admits with the local control of the schools. 
Local control certainly means freedom, but a certain 
degree of central control, subject, of course, to free criticism, 
has a steadying influence, and places the schools less at the 
mercy of local politics. Here, as elsewhere, Prof. Judd over- 
emphasizes certain undemocratic features of European, 
or at any rate of English, education. Our nomenclature 
is so puzzling that he may be forgiven for stating that our 
‘secondary schools have been the homes of gentlemen for 
centuries,” and that they are still ‘‘ predominantly attended 
by the aristocracy.” It is more difficult to forgive the 
mis-statement that caste is so rigid that a child who is 
born a peasant must remain a peasant. 

Not content with his defence of the elective system, 
Prof. Judd carries war into his enemy’s camp by his 
equally spirited defence of the enormous schools which 
most certainly make for the “ unique’’ character of 
American secondary education. Dr. Learned would 
probably denounce a school of seven thousand pupils as 
resembling a Ford factory, and as tending to turn out 
similarly standardized products. Prof. Judd defends the 
colossal school, and defends also the enlargement of classes 
taught by one teacher, on the ground that since this 
generation is unable to provide an adequate number of 
first-rate teachers to meet the ever-increasing demand, as 
many pupils as possible should be brought into contact 
with such competent teachers as happen to be available. 

One remark—from my point of view the most impor- 
tant—remains to be made. A nation’s educational svstem 
is part and parcel of its total social system, and it cannot 
be understood in any other sense. The student of compara- 
tive education is always on safe ground, so long as he 
confines himself to ascertaining the facts about education 
in another country, and seeking the reasons why things 
are as they are. As soon as he begins to prescribe direct 
remedies for observed weaknesses, and to prescribe them 
in terms of another country’s experience and conditions, 
he is pretty sure to go wrong. England and America have 
much to learn from each other, but the learning must be 
by way of suggestion, and not by way of direct imitation. 
England's system of education would never do for America, 
and America’s system (if only because of the special 
problem of Americanizing the alien immigrant) would not 
do for England. 
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Literature in the Schools 
By E. E. REyNoLps, Royal Grammar School, Colchester 


S Chairman of the National Book Council, Mr. W. B. j 


Maxwell made the following remarks at the Annual 
Meeting : 

“ Great assistance in our campaign will, I hope, 
be found in educational circles. The scholastic attitude 
towards books and book reading is certainly on the 
mend. But it is not yet really sound. Literature is still 
too much regarded as a useful aid in learning English. 
I doubt if one could obtain from the majority of school- 
masters any plain recognition of its paramount impor- 
tance. They remain ata stately distance from the point 
of view at which one would wish them to stand, and 
which was put into such forcible words in the report 
of a Departmental Committee in 1919. They are words 
which I am so fond of quoting that I hope you will not 
mind if I give myself the satisfaction of quoting them 
once again. The report said: 

“ Literature, the form of art most readily available, 
must be handled from the first as the most direct and 
lasting communication of experience from man to men. 
It must never be thought of or represented as an orna- 
ment, an excrescence, a mere custom, or an accom- 
plishment; and, above all, it must never be treated as 
a field of mental exercise remote from ordinary life.’ ” 
** They remain at a stately distance ” is a hard saying, 

and it is worth while considering the developments in the 
teaching of English literature during the last decade to 
see how far the schoolmasters merit Mr. Maxwell's rebuke. 

The report to which he refers, ‘“ The Teaching of English 
in England,” was both a record of what was being done in 
the schools and also an encouragement to further experi- 
ment and progress. For many years previously attempts 
had been made in a number of schools to find new methods 
of teaching our native language and of promoting the 
reading of our Literature. There was a growing body 
of opinion in the scholastic world that English did not 
take its due place in the curriculum, and that established 
methods of teaching were largely responsible for the 
distaste for good books so noticeable amongst those who 
had been trained in our schools. The desire for improve- 
ment found expression in many ways. The foundation 
of the English Association in 1907 was significant. The 
first pamphlet it published was entitled ‘‘ Types of 
English Curricula in Boys’ Secondary Schools,’’ and of 
the first fifty pamphlets no less than sixteen were 
concerned with various aspects of the problem. 

Experiments were being tried in many schools, and 
accounts of these inspired others to attempt new ways of 
inspiring their pupils with a taste for good literature. By 
the time that the distinguished committee was appointed 
in 1919 to inquire into the position of English in the 
educational system, there was already in existence con- 
siderable evidence of the good will of the teaching pro- 
fession. It may be said in fact that the interest shown 
in the problem of teaching English was the occasion of 
the report. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the depressing 
nature of the old methods of teaching literature. One 
description of such methods will serve as typical. 

‘The English literature read in school consisted of 
a few cantos of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ and 
two plays of Shakespeare; the sole fact that I gleaned 
from the former was that the lines, ‘ The way was long, 
the wind was cold, the Minstrel was infirm and old’ 
may be analysed as four sentences, not as three; while, 
in Shakespeare, our time was so occupied in the con- 
sideration of various uses of the infinitive, that we 
never got through the plays at all, and, at a later date, 
when I saw one of these on the stage, it was quite un- 
familiar.” (Arnold Smith, “ Aims and Methods.’’) 


There seem to have been two effects of this teaching, 
either the pupil never realized that there was a body of 
English literature, or else he acquired an active distaste 
for reading good books. It may be safely stated that such 
methods are now antiquated. There may be a few schools 
where a suggestion of those bad times still lingers, but in 
the large majority a fresh realization of the value of 
literature has resulted in more inspiring teaching. That 
this is true may be demonstrated from two sources: the 
publishers’ catalogues of school texts, and the syllabuses 
and papers of public examinations. 

The old style of school text had an institutional appear- 
ance with its cheap binding and poor print. Publishers 
now produce school books which are a pleasure to read 
and handle. This in itself does much to foster a greater 
respect for literature. Two such series amongst others 
may be particularized: the “ King’s. Treasuries ’’ pub- 
lished by Dents, and ‘‘ The Teaching of English Series ” 
of Nelsons. So well produced are these volumes that they 
are ideal for slipping into the pocket for a journey, or for 
reading in bed. He would indeed be hard to please who 
could not find something to his taste amongst the varied 
titles of these series. Their range is very wide, and the 
moderns are as well represented as the established 
classics, for the teacher of English is interested in the 
living language as used in these days by writers of repute. 
Some idea of this range may be gathered from a selection 
of titles: Fabre’s ‘‘ Book of Insects,” Buchan’s “ Prester 
John,” “ Nine Modern Plays,” ‘‘ Tales” from Tolstoy, 
“ Four Stories” by Conrad, ‘‘ Modern Poetry,” “ Bee” 
by Anatole France. The literatures of all countries are 
being laid under contribution for the delight of the modern 
schoolboy. 

This widening of the scope of interest is the result of a 
definite demand from the teachers, not as the result of the 
publishers’ activity, who are no philanthropists, nor as a 
result of the action of the Board of Education which does 
not say what must be done, but makes suggestions and 
recommendations for the teachers to consider. It certainly 
cannot be said that in the matter of choice of books the 
teachers ‘‘ remain at a stately distance.’’ What the teach- 
ing world requires the publishers supply. 

There is, however, another important consideration in 
connexion with this matter of books for class use. The 
old style text was overloaded with annotations; the 
actual text was the smallest part of the book! The change 
may be seen, for instance, in a copy of “ Henry V” 
published in the ‘‘ King’s Treasuries” series. The 
introduction occupies three pages ; the text fills 145 pages ; 
the only notes are at the foot, and many pages have no 
notes at all, such as there are give modern equivalents 
for Elizabethan words, or explain some out-of-the-way 
allusion in simple language. At the end of the book is an 
interesting commentary dealing with the Elizabethan 
Theatre, the Life of Shakespeare, and his use of Holinshed. 
Such a text is typical of the change that has come over 
the treatment of Shakespeare in the schools. At one time, 
not so many years ago, one of his plays was matter for a 
year’s work which involved the memorizing of notes 
derived largely from Abbott’s ‘‘ Shakespearian Grammar.” 
Now, “ the play’s the thing.” 

This revolution in method not only applies to the plays 
of Shakespeare but also to prose texts. Except for definite 
reading practice, few teachers now favour the reading of 
a book round and round the class with interruptions for 
explanations. In the days when this was done, it was 
seldom that a book was finished in the course of a year, 
and the tedium of such a method inevitably produced a 
dislike for literature, since a book became associated with 
boredom. For how many of us have certain novels, by 
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Scott, for instance, become unreadable because in our 
schooldays we had to read in turn four or five pages 
perhaps of “‘ Kenilworth ’’ week by week throughout three 
terms! It is appalling to think of the number of people 
who have become non-readers simply as the result of bad 
teaching methods. 

It will be of interest in contrast to describe one of the 
new ways of dealing with literature in school. Let us 
suppose that the book chosen is Froude’s “ English 
Seamen.”’ This would be suitable for older boys, and 
would probably be used in a form in which the Tudor 
period was being studied in history. The boys would first 
be expected to read the book through as fast as possible 
with a minimum of dictionary work or explanation. This 
first reading would be a silent one; the master might 
indicate points of special interest, or give a brief outline 
of the whole subject before the reading began. The second 
reading would be more carefully done and would be with 
some definite purpose in mind. Sometimes a series of general 


questions may be set before this second reading, so that 


the boys could look out for material for the answers as they 
read. In this case such problems as the following might 
serve as direction posts: 

What aspects of his subject seem to have appealed 
most strongly to Froude? 

How far does the author show his religious bias ? 

What impression does he give you of Elizabeth ? 

Give references to places where he shows his know- 
ledge of practical seamanship. 

Pick out passages which seem to you particularly 
successful as (a) descriptions of action; (b) descriptions 
of people. 

Such questions give a definite object to the reading and 
help to concentrate attention. When the second reading 
has been done, then the book could be used as the basis 
for interesting composition work ; of course, if the subjects 
set are of a formal type, such as ‘‘ The Armada,” the result 
will merely be a re-hash of the text. But given an imagina- 
tive turn, the results are worth doing. Such writing as 
the following might be set: 

Imagine yourself to be a seaman on The Golden Hind ; 
give a few extracts from your diary of the voyage round 
the world. 

Write a letter from Drake to Hawkins explaining his 
sailing away from San Juan. 

Report the trial of Mr. Doughty. 

Describe the meeting between Drake and Winter 
after the circumnavigation. 

These are just a few examples of the type of work it is 
customary to set now in connexion with books. A more 
ambitious scheme would be to write a play about Drake ; 
such an exercise calls for a great deal of selective ability 
and also knowledge on the part of the boy, far more than 
is required in writing a short biography of Drake. 

If methods of teaching have changed, so also have 
examination syllabuses and questions. The books set in 
English examinations are usually interesting and demand 
an effort of the mind for their appreciation within the 
ability of a normal boy. Sometimes an alternative paper 
is set in general. literature. The following is the syllabus 
for this in one examination : 

A paper containing twelve questions, of which candi- 
dates should attempt only five, will be set as follows: 

(i) Two questions on Shakespeare, one of which will 
be set more especially with reference to particular 
plays or characters. 

(ii) Questions which will give opportunity to candi- 
dates to show first-hand knowledge of the most impor- 
tant works of some of the following : 

Poets : Spenser, Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 

Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning. 

Prose Writers: Bacon, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, 


Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Scott, Jane Austen 

Dickens, Thackeray. 

(iii) Questions which candidates will be able to 
answer from a general knowledge of (a) such poems as 
are included in well-known anthologies ; (b) Elizabethan 
Drama; (c) Nineteenth Century Fiction. 

(iv) A question containing a number of short passages 
(some at least of which will be taken from the works of 
authors mentioned above); candidates answering this 
question will be required to identify any four of these 
passages. 

This is rather a wide syllabus; its merit is that it en- 
courages the boy to read further than time will permit in 
school, and provided the questions set offer sufficient 
choice, nothing but good can come from an examination 
on these lines. 

In the case of papers on one book, the style of question 
has altered enormously. We can all remember the kind 
of paper which was akin to the crossword puzzle, in its 
attempts to catch the victim tripping; it was really a 
test not of reading, but of power to memorize the notes 
at the end of the school edition. As a specimen of the 
present type of examination paper, the following may be 
given. It is on “ Selections from Ruskin,” and the candi- 
dates had to answer four out of the six questions. 

1. How was Ruskin influenced by his reading of 
(a) Shakespeare; (b) Johnson? Illustrate your answer 
by references. 

2. How does Ruskin describe either (a) the effect of 
the mountains upon the character of the Swiss? or (b) 
the effect of the tide on the history of Venice ? 

3. Give briefly Ruskin’s answers to the following 
questions: (a) ‘‘ What are the merits of this Greek 
art, which make it so exemplary for you?’’; (b) Why 
has the consent of mankind always given precedence to 
the soldier over the merchant ? . 

4. Give some account of Holman Hunt’s “ The 
Scapegoat,” as described and criticized by Ruskin. 

5. What “faults and weaknesses ” does Ruskin find 
in Sir Walter Scott’s work, and how does he account 
for them ? 

6. What do you understand by the “ Pathetic 
Fallacy,” and how, in Ruskin’s view, are different 
classes of men affected by it? 

It is not for one moment contended in this article that 
we have reached perfection in our methods of teaching 
and examining in English literature. It is suggested 
however, that few teachers now ‘“‘remain at a stately 
distance.” Some do, of course, but the number is rapidly 
diminishing. Much remains to be done in spite of the 
great advances made during the last twenty years. English 
has still to win its rightful place in the curriculum, and it 
will not do that until the teaching of it is in the hands of 
men who are readers themselves. 

Much of the teaching of the subject is still in the care 
of those who regard it as of minor importance; they are 
not enthusiasts; they do very little reading, and are 
content to go on in the old. fashioned way, passing on third- 
hand opinions on books they have not read. The solution 
for this is time. Gradually a new group of schoolmasters 
will grow up who have themselves been fired with a liking 
for our national literature, and they will in their turn 
enthuse their pupils. The movement can be helped in many 
ways. The great need is for books, and more books. There 
is much wisdom in Charles Lamb’s note about his sister, 
“She was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading, without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that 
fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up in this fashion.” Many owe their 
taste for literature to the happy chance of having books 
around them from childhood, which became a natural part 
of their life. There are innumerable bookless homes, in 
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spite of the ease with which books.can be bought in these 
days. 

The public libraries have done valuable work and can 
still do much, but the schools could do more than they do 
at present. Most now have libraries, but the provision 
for these is generally inadequate. Large sums of money 
are spent annually by the various educational authorities 
in providing science laboratories and workshops. But the 
English master also needs his apparatus and his laboratory ; 
in his case these would take the form of a plentiful supply 
of books, and a large room where acting could be done, 
debates held, and readings and recitals given. The school 
library should be a quiet place, comfortably furnished, 
with good lighting and a few pleasant pictures. In such a 
retreat the pupils should be allowed to browse once they 
have shown a real desire to read. The function of the 
master in charge is not to force this or that book because 
it is a classic, but to advise skilfully according to the age 
and mental stature of the reader. 

This may seem like a plea for the training of book- 
worms; it is far from being that. Books can supply the 
leisure moments of the day with a fresh glimpse of other 
minds and experiences. It has become’the habit with us 
to associate school reading of English with the master- 
pieces which have become part of our national inheritance. 
To boys many of these are incomprehensible; com- 
paratively few adults enjoy reading, for example, 
‘“ Paradise Lost,” yet boys have been forced to read parts 
of that poem for examination purposes, with the inevitable 
result that they have detested the name of Milton for the 
rest of life. 


In other subjects we do not expect the beginner to 
understand the highest achievements; we must learn 
the multiplication table before tackling the Calculus; the 
first history book is written in simple langugage, the boy is 
not at first put down before Gibbon. It is indeed absurd 
to expect an appreciation of the great classics during 
schooldays. The pleasures of “ Treasure Island” may 
tempt the reader to try “ Rob Roy”; but the choice 
must be his, and not forced upon him by an adult. It is 
in this respect that the English teacher’s laboratory is so 
important. The range of books must be wide to meet the 
tastes of many developing personalities; one boy may 
find his pleasure in reading books of natural history, 
perhaps Bates’ “ Naturalist on the Amazons,” or Fabre’s 
books on insects; another will be captured by travel 
and exploration, to him Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,” or 
Scott's “‘ Voyage of the Discovery” may make their 
appeal; a third may be attracted by history and biography, 
his choice may be Motley’s ‘“‘ Dutch Republic,” or Southey’s 
“ Nelson.” All these are legitimate fields of interest, and it 
is of the first importance that it should be possible in any 
school to find outlet for all types of boy minds. At present 
the supply of books is too restricted, and our ideas of what 
constitutes literature are often too limited. We have 
made the great mistake in the past of trying to force on 
immature minds the books which even mature minds 
only appreciate with effort. No one can enter into the 
great achievements of literature without mental labour. 

The business of the teacher of English is to see that his 
pupils approach the heights by the gradual slopes, so that 
they can, in later life, enjoy and possess our national heritage. 


Labour Policy in Education 


By “ Custos ” 


HE Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party 
have for some years possessed an Advisory Committce 
on Education. This committee has prepared many reports 
and memoranda, and has now issued a series of recommen- 
dations for the development and improvement of the 
education of children over 11 which has received official 
endorsement from the Executives of the two organizations. 
The policy is outlined in a pamphlet* divided into two 
parts. The first, which is more or less historical, points out 
how the present systems of primary and secondary schools 
overlap, while the second indicates the lines of develop- 
ment which should, in the opinion of the Labour Party, 
be followed. | 

After rapidly sketching the principal educational events 
between 1870 and 1902, the writer points out how there 
came into being a duplicate system of education for certain 
children above the age of 11, some being educated in higher 
grade or central schools under the elementary code, free 
from fees, and some attending secondary schools of diverse 
origin where fees were generally payable. The reader is 
reminded that in ‘‘ Secondary Education for All,’’ the able 
book prepared under the editorship of Mr. R. H. Tawney 
some years ago, the Labour attitude to the double system 
has been set out—all children to continue their formal 
education to 16 at least, a diverse system necessary to supply 
the needs of different children, but no toleration of any 
division on a class basis. 

This brings us to the first recommendation : 

We propose that ultimately the scope of such regulations 
(i.e. the Secondary Regulations) should be widened so as 
fo include the education of all pupils above the age of 11, who 
would thus be vemoved at that age, or about it, from the 
elementary system. 

It will thus be seen that the recommendation cuts across 


® Education ol Children over Eleven. Publishei by the Trades Union 


Congress and the Labour Party. Price 24. 


the policy adopted by the Easter Conference of the N.U.T., 
and takes the line that there ought to be a “ clean cut ” at 
about the age of 11. In supporting this proposal a 
reasoned statement is given under six headings. These 
are fairly familiar to readers of this Journal, and it need 
only be remarked here that they are so strong, both on the 
educational and the administrative side, that they are 
likely to become ultimately accepted by all but a small 
minority. 

Pungent references are made to the method of transfer 
now adopted in most areas. The big demand for admission 
to secondary schools necessitates (under present con- 
ditions) a highly competitive test, and, as only one-third 
of the secondary school places are free, it follows that in 
practice a much higher standard of attainment is demanded 
from working-class children than from those whose parents 
can afford to contribute directly to the cost of their educa- 
tion. The conclusion reached is : 


We regard the method of examination as on the whole 
undesirable, and we suggest that more and more transfers 
should come to depend upon the recommendation of the 
teacher. 


If there were sufficient accommodation for all normal 
children in secondary schools, there would be little 
objection to this, though possibly an examination of non- 
competitive character and more or less informal type, 
might be held to decide which department or side of a 
secondary school a pupil should enter. 

A cautious reference to mental tests completes this 
section. 

The second section, dealing with lines of development, 
is noteworthy in that it not only advocates a full pro- 
gramme which would ultimately secure secondary educa- 
tion for all, but it also indicates how, during the transition 
period, the adoption of temporary measures of reorgani- 


' zation in primary schools may meet the needs of the 
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present generation of children. The diversified secondary 
schools of the future ‘‘ are not likely to be satisfactory 
unless they are at least as expensive in running as those 
secondary schools which at present exist. The salary of 
the teacher is the principal charge, and a really efficient 
service of the right type will not be obtained unless the 
scale is of the order which now obtains in secondary 
schools.” Possibly costs might be reduced by erecting 
buildings of light construction, and capital expenditure 
might be diminished. 


Experiments on these lines should be undertaken, and the 
Board should inform local authorities that they are prepared 
to consider schemes for a few schools of this type. Nevertheless, 
the Board should not recognize schools as secondary unless 
they comply at least with the standard laid down by existing 
regulations for staffing and equipment. 

Referring to the suggestion in “‘ Secondary Education 
for All’’ that an immediate objective is the provision of 
places for 20 per 1000 of the population, and that within 
ten years places should be provided for 75 per cent of all 
children leaving primary schools, the pamphlet points 
out that even if public opinion sanctions such a change, 
ten years is a long time, and that during this period some 
three million pupils in primary schools will remain un- 
affected by the changes. This leads on to a further long 
recommendation to the effect that while local authorities 
should be at once required to submit schemes covering 
20 per I000 of the population, and estimates for the 
extension indicated above, a reorganization of the upper 
ranges of the elementary system should be undertaken. 

The dangers of this are recognized. It may be said that 
for some years the education of working-class children will 
be left on a lower level. But the dangers will largely be 
obviated if the development of secondary education pro- 
ceeds concurrently, and this must be insisted upon as of 
supreme importance. Thus the following recommendation 
must be read with that understanding : 


Reorganized elementary schools taking only children above 
the age of 11 should be so staffed and equipped that they may 
be regarded as secondary schools with a lower leaving age. No 
class with over forty children should be permitted. It should 
not at once be made a condition that the head teacher or a fixed 
proportion of the staff shall be university graduates, but as 
the preliminary education of the elementary teacher is 
tmproved, an increasing number of the staff will possess this 
qualification. To such schools laboratories and work-rooms 
Should be added, as part of the Government's building pro- 
gramme, and playing fields will naturally be developed in 
connexion with them. 
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Naturally the question of raising the school leaving age 
comes in here, and a further recommendation expresses 
the hope that the age will be raised to 15 not on an 
“ appointed day,” but after a date distinctly specified in 
an Act of Parliament, local authorities being compelled 
to provide maintenance in necessitous cases for children 
over 14, the whole cost of such maintenance to be borne 
by the Treasury. 

An interesting paragraph on school organization is of 
the nature of an alternative to the proposals of the Hadow 
Report regarding ‘‘Grammar Schools” and ‘‘ Modern 
Schools.” The idea of a classification on a leaving-age 
basis is definitely rejected, and it is suggested that large 
secondary schools containing departments of various types 
should be set up. It is noteworthy that in this respect the 
pamphlet is in close agreement with the policy laid down 
by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters at 
Birmingham, last January. This policy deserves serious 
consideration, for it is designed not only to promote 
educational efficiency but to prevent the perpetuation of 
class distinctions. 

The administrative problems incidental to any reforms 
have also been considered. Lack of space forbids a detailed 
examination of the changes suggested, and indeed the 
interim nature of the proposed arrangements is emphasized. 
The recommendations are: 

I. That Advisory joint Committees of Part II and Part 
III Authorities responsible for the same area should be 
instituted everywhere. 

2. That Part III Authorities should be encouraged to 
establish schools of the secondary type for pupils over 11, 
such schools to be administered under special regulations, 
approximating in standards of staffing and equipment to 
the present secondary school standards. 

3. That ultimately, these new regulations should be incor- 
porated in the Regulations for Secondary Schools, and that 
this should be accompanied by legislative changes that should 
make a single administrative body responsible for all forms 
of education in tts area. 

The author, or authors, of the pamphlet would be the 
first to admit that the scheme is not a final one. Yet it is 
evidently the work of a group of people possessing experi- 
ence of both teaching and administration, conscious of the 
practical difficulties in the way of reform, and ready to 
take every possible route towards the realization of the 
ideals they have set before them. For this reason, and 
also because it may well form the basis of an Education 
Bill brought in by the next Labour Government, it merits 
attention from any one who is interested in educational 
reform. 


Personal Paragraphs 


CONSEQUENT upon the retirement of Mr. W. A. Hutchins, 
B.A., the Bucks Education Committee, at their meeting 
held July 19, appointed Mr. Roger Noel Armfelt, B.A., at 
present Assistant Inspector for the Kent Education 


Committee. 
x $ x 


Mr. R. Cary GILson has indicated his intention of re- 
signing from the headmastership of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, at Easter next. He will then have given 
almost twenty-nine years’ service to the School and com- 
pleted a teaching career of nearly forty-two years, including 
ten years as a master at Harrow. 

* * * 

THE Council of St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, has 
appointed the Rev. Basil V. F. Brackenbury, house master 
and chaplain of Marlborough, to be headmaster in the place 
of the Rev. J. R. S. Taylor, M.A., who has resigned to take 
up pastoral work in the Church after ten years successful 
tenure of office. 


Mr. PauL RoBERtTs has been appointed headmaster of 
Frensham Heights School from September 1, 1928. 
Mr. Roberts is a well-known educationist, and has been 
associated for many years with St. George’s Co-educational 
School, Harpenden. Mrs. Roberts will assist her husband 
in the school management. Mrs. R. W. Ensor and 
Miss I. B. King, the present co-principals of Frensham 
Heights, are remaining on the board of directors and will 
continue to take an active interest in the school. 

k x x 

Miss C. M. ArscorTT, the new headmistress of Whalley 
Range Girls’ School, Manchester, is a native of the city, 
and except for a period of training at Stockwell (London) 
Training College she has received all her education in the 
city. She holds the degrees of M.A. (London), Ph.D. 
(London), and M.Ed. (Manchester). At present she is a 
lecturer at the Manchester Training College, but she has 
served as an assistant mistress at Bury Secondary School, 
and at the Central High School for Girls, Manchester. 
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THE governing body of Chelsea Polytechnic has appointed 
Mr. F. J. Harlow, Principal of the Wigan and District 
Mining and Technical College, to the post of Principal of 
the Polytechnic, in succession to Mr. Sidney Skinner, who 
retires on August 31 next. Mr. Harlow will take up his 
duties at Chelsea on September 1 next. 

è * $ 


Mr. F. J. R. Henpy, Director of the Oxford University 
Department of Training, is retiring at the end of term. He 
was educated at Amersham School, University College, 
London, and Lincoln College, Oxford. He obtained a first 
class in Classical Mods. and a second class Lit. Hum. After 
thirteen years experience as an assistant master at Fettes 
College, being Housemaster for seven years, he was ap- 
pointed Headmaster of Carlisle Grammar School. Later he 


transferred to the headmastership of Bromsgrove School | 


and in 1913 he became Principal of Borough Road Training 
College, transferring to Oxford in 1919. It was Mr. Hendy 
who wrote the article on “ Training of Secondary School 
Teachers ” for Vol. III of ‘‘ Special Inquiries and Reports ”’ 
(Board of Education). 


8 * ka 


S1R GREGORY FosTER, Provost of University College, 
London, has been elected Vice-Chancellor of London 
University for 1928-9 in succession to Sir William Beveridge. 
Sir Gregory was educated at University College School and 
at University College. He took his degree in 1888, and 
three years later was awarded the Ph.D. at Strasbourg. 
Elected Fellow of University College in 1896, he was 
Principal in 1904 and has been Provost since 1907. He was 
part editor of the ‘‘ Whitehall Shakespeare,’’ and is the 
author of numerous educational works. ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


FRENCH TEACHERS AND ENGLISH BOOKS 


It is highly desirable that we French people should be in a 
position to buy English books. But how can we do so? The 
rate of exchange—for which England is by no means responsible 
—prevents us very often from purchasing English books we 
want very badly. Personally, I have “ hit” upon a practical 
arrangement: I ask an English friend to send me an English 
book, and I return the compliment by sending him a French 
book. I strongly recommend the arrangement for books, 
Magazines, and newspapers. 

: Jean La CÉCILIA, 


Professeur au Lycée de Foix. 


I agree that the arrangement described by Prof. Cecilia is a 
practical one, and not as between France and England alone. 
Personally, as the result of an invitation from the League of 
Nations Union to forward my copy of ‘‘ Headway ” abroad when 
read, I am in correspondence with a student of the University 
of Tokyo, whose English is good. As I know no Japanese, 
literature in the vernacular would be wasted on mé, but I have 
received with pleasure Japanese papers published in English, 
together with an assortment of picture post-cards and other 
views of Japan. Such an interchange seems to me interesting 
in itself; it cannot do harm and may, if widely cultivated, do 
appreciable good. 

As regards French books, the Modern Language Association 
has for some years past obtained books for its members through 
a bookseller in Boulogne. The system, which works well-and has 
proved very popular, is simplicity itself. We transmit the 
member’s order to Boulogne, where it is executed direct. We 
subsequently collect the amount due from the member, with 
about Io per cent added to the price for postage and registration, 
payment being made at the current rate of exchange. We have 
supplied hundreds of volumes to our members in this way with- 
out difficulty. 

F. RENFIELD, 
Hon. Sec., Modern Language Association. 


eee: eee 


“THE OVERCROWDED CURRICULUM ” 


Mr. G. F. Bridge, in your July issue, makes wise observations 
and suggestions, but also seems to show that further considera- 
tion of the main question, and further clarification of our ideas 
on som: of the points of principle involved, are needed. 

Taking the latter first, it appears that we must rule out the 
development of ‘‘ brains ’’ or “ intellect ” as an object of educa- 
tion, as it is now a fairly settled bio-psychological fact that these, 
in the fundamental sense of quantity or capacity, cannot be 
increased during the lifetime of an individual, if at all. What 
can be increased is, of course, intelligence—a word, and a thing, 
commonly confused with intellect. And the real signification of 
increased intelligence seems to lie in the added power, facility, 


and accuracy of mentation that is engendered by the suitable use 
of the intellect, together with the knowledge acquired and duly 
assimilated. 

Again, the contention that the development of thinking 
power, apart from the gaining and retention of knowledge, is the 
sole purpose of education, is now a rather old and discredited 
one; and much the same may be said of the idea that the sole or 
main object is ‘‘ to learn how to learn.” Surely it is now generally 
conceded that the acquisition of knowledge is in itself a main 
purpose of education, and this not only in the higher stages, 
but for those whose scholastic life is short, and who, at present, 
in many cases, learn little or nothing afterwards. The view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Bridge seems to be too nearly akin to the notion 
that ‘‘ education is what remains after we have forgotten all 
that we ever learned.” 

As regards the curriculum itself, Mr. Bridge’s division of sub- 
jects into major and minor should be useful, in so far as the 
time and attention allotted to them are concerned. But from a 
more distinctively educative, or developmental, point of view, I 
should suggest a division into ‘‘ central,” “ correlated,” and 
“independent ” subjects. (The name of the second group is 
given despite some abuse of the word “correlation ” and the 
practice for which it stands. But it may still be counted as one 
of our most useful educational instruments, provided the teacher 
mixes his subjects and lessons as Opie mixed his colours—"* with 
brains.’’) 

In the first category we should put mathematics, for training 
in exact and continuous reasoning, for use in the study of other 
subjects, and for use in ordinary life; science, largely physical, 
but extending to biology, for training and information; geo- 
graphy, which, on the physical side, will introduce astronomy 
and geology ; and history, which, in conjunction with the fore- 
going, will yield much of the knowledge needed for political, 
commercial, and other purposes; and literature, studied from 
the point of view of thought and expression, and inclusive of 
some foreign (world) literature. 

The correlated subjects would be English, including general 
reading (which will be increasingly done at home as school 
libraries and the reading habit develop), all forms of writing and 
composition, the latter being largely applied to literature, and 
other reflective and informative subjects or sections of them, 
and language study in detail; art and handicraft, to include 
pictorial, plastic, and geometrical illustration of impoftant points 
in other lessons as well as imaginative work; and, of course, 
domestic work for girls, which will be taken in connexion with 
science, chiefly biology, and hygiene. | 

The last group would consist of subjects such as music, physical 
training, foreign languages, and commercial subjects, such as 
shorthand and book-keeping. These can scarcely form parts 
of the two main connected groups, and the estimate of their 
importance and suitability will vary, except that a course of 
developmental and corrective exercises in physical training and 


. perhaps some singing may be considered indispensable. 
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With such a régime education would be brought, as it clearly 
should be, into contact with life and thought at most or all of 
the principal points, and would therefore provide the needed 
breadth of both training and information, including preparation 
for the activities of leisure ; considerable time and energy might 
be saved, owing to the readier assimilation of connected ideas, 
and the more permanent retention that will follow the frequent 
revision involved ; associative memory, which is a very impor- 
tant factor of intelligence, will be duly cultivated; and the 
wider and deeper interest aroused, as well as the added power 
gained, by such a comprehensive régime should lead, to a 
greater extent than school education now does, to self-education 
in later life. J. REEVEs. 


MUSEUMS AND THE SCHOOLS 


The recently published report of Sir Henry Miers upon the 
condition of the smaller museums of Great Britain has aroused 
considerable discussion on the subject of museums of all types ; 
and the question emerges as to whether the British public in 
general, or the scholars, teachers, and schools in particular, are 
deriving all the benefit possible from the activities and initiative 
of the trustees of our great national collections in London. 

For a number of years, the trustees of the various national 
collections have issued series of handbooks, large-sized photo- 
graphs, and pictorial postcards reproducing the more important 
and interesting of the exhibits. How these may help the teacher 
may be explained by dealing with one section of exhibits 
in one collection, namely the Greek antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

Here may be found illustrations representing Greek toys and 
dolls and even the kindergarten mat of long-gone ages ; children 
are seen playing at knucklebones, nurses and children are 
portrayed engaged in various occupations. Greek writing tablets 
are shown with the multiplication table and the spellings still 
upon them which were written by small fingers in the world’s 
golden age. Potsherds are also represented with the writing of 
school children of long ago. The musical instruments used by 
plavers, young and old, will lend fresh interest to the stories of 
Apollo and other famous musicians. 

If the Greek games have been described, as will surely be the 
case if the children have been given a background for stories 


from Greek history, we may illustrate our point with a large 
number of pictures of athletes, not omitting the beautiful 
Discobolus of Myron, the grace of which is, in itself, a lesson in 
art. The popular ‘‘ Spartan Girl” of the Vatican, not being in 
the museum collection is not illustrated in the series, but pictorial 
reproductions may be obtained of any art dealer, and the photo- 
graph is a favourite with the children. That the everyday life 
of the Greeks was in many respects like our own is proved at 
once if we show the pictures representing toilet implements, such 
as brush, combs, powder boxes, mirrors, rouge pots, pins, and 
brooches ; sewing instruments, such as needles and scissors, and 
many other household articles. 

We may easily dress up as ancient Greeks if we read the clear 
descriptions of the dress at several periods, accompanied by 
sketches and illustrations, in the guide to the exhibition illus- 
trating Greek and Roman life. 

The pictorial reproductions of the larger Greek vases make 
clear much which may seem peculiar in the daily life of the 
Greeks, and their beauty of form is sufficient reason for having 
them on view for some part of the school term. They may be 
compared and contrasted with what we read in the Bible stories 
about water pots and wine jars. 

For older pupils studving Greek or Greek history the fund of 
illustration is almost inexhaustible. Architecture and ornament, 
sculpture and pottery, armour and hunting weapons, papyri 
and inscriptions, portrait busts, groups illustrating incidents 
from Greek mythology and literature, terra-cottas giving clear 
ideas of dress, habits, and occupations; scarcely a point could 
arise in any lesson which some of the illustrations could not 
explain. 

Smaller children enjoy arranging the cards in albums, each 
volume illustrating some special period or aspect of the subject. 
If the class is fortunate in the possession of glass-fronted show 
cases a series of exhibitions, the cards being clearly labelled, 
may be arranged by changing the pictures from time to time. 

If all sections of our public galleries were thus drawn upon for 
educational purposes, the ‘‘ museum habit” would become a 
rival to the kinema, and the plight of the smaller museums 
would, in the coming generation, be the concern of all sections 
of the public who would appreciate the practical utility of the 
small collection illustrating local interests. 

' KATHLEEN RICH. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is ‘‘ Arverne,”’ 
proxime accessit, *“ Agricola.” 

The winner in the June Competition was Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, 
Liverpool. 

We classify the twenty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Arverne, Agricola, Fidelis, Elfrida, J. E. M., 383, 
Remembrance, Blackheath, Chardonne, 383 (II), 
Dane, A. K. M., Champneys, Tula, R. A. D, 
Olim. 

Class II.—Urbanus, Copt, L. G., Elsa, El Criticon, René, 
L. E. C. M., Miles Standish, August. 


“Das MAKHEUR,” BY FRANZ WERFEL 
(Lyrische Dichtung deutscher Juden. Welt Verlag, Berlin) 


Als das Madchen die Schüssel fallen liess, blieben alle Gäste 
anfangs stumm, 
Nur die Hausfrau sagte etwas und drehte sich nicht um. 


Das Mädchen aber stand regungslos, wie in unnatiirlichen Schlaf 
gesenkt, 
Krampfhaft die Arme zu einer rettenden Geste verrenkt. 


Jedoch dem Mitleid der Gäste hatte sich scheues Erstaunen 
zugesellt. 

Denn sie sahen plézlich Eine mitten in ein Schicksal gestellt. 

Kamen schon die Stubenmadchen mit Tiichern und Besen, der 
Diener und selbst der Herr vom Haus. 

Sie aber ging ganz wunderschön von Kindheit und Heimweh 
hinaus. 


In der Küche setze sie sich auf die Kohlenkiste, legte die Hände 
in den Schoss 

Und weinte vielfach, in allen Lagen, nach aller Kunst, voll 
Genuss, laut und grenzenlos. 


Als man dann spät und geräuschvoll Abschied nahm, 
War sie es, die wie aus Ehrfurcht das reichste Trinkgeld bekam. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ARVERNE ” 


When the girl let the dish fal] there was at first from the guests 
no sound, 

Only the mistress muttered something, but without turning 
round ; 

The girl, as if sunk in unnatural sleep, motionless remained, 

Her arms in the gesture of saving convulsively strained. 

The guests’ compassion meanwhile had changed to embarassed 
surprise, 

For suddenly they were aware of a woman at grips with Fate 
before their eyes. 

And now housemaids with dusters and brooms came in, and the 
man-servant and even the host at last ; 

But she, lovely with the look of a home-sick child, from their 
presence passed, 

Sat down in the kitchen on the coal-bin, laid her hands on her 
knees, 

And sobbed aloud in every attitude of uncontrolled abandon- 
ment, to her heart’s ease. 

At last when late at night the guests went noisily away, 

It was to her the most generous gift was made as though rever- 
ence to pay. 

(Continued on page 592) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Pocket 
edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s net. 


From a Cornish Window was first published in 
1906, and is now to be added to the pocket edition 
of Q’s literary essays. The view from the Cornish 
window is a wide one, and includes, in the course of 
a year’s diary, literary criticism, light verse, and 
talks on men and affairs, from hymnology and politics 
to cricket and yachting. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN'S BIBLE 


With g illustrations (1 in colour). 2s 6d net. 


and 


THE CHILDREN'S BIBLE 


With 17 illustrations (1 in colour). 5s net. 


Edited by A. NAIRNE, T. R. GLOVER, and 
Sir A. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Owing to a widespread demand for the inclusion 
of pictures in these two books, of which over 
150,000 copies have been sold without illustrations, 
editions are now to be published with original 
illustrations by Mrs Marjory Whittington. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Essays in Regional Geography. 
By Twenty-six Authors. With an introduction by 
Sir E. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S., edited by 
ALAN G. OGILVIE, O.B.E., B.Sc. Published on 
the occasion of the Twelfth International Geo- 
graphical Congress at Cambridge. 
With 54 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONFLICTS OF THE 
17TH CENTURY, 1603-1689 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Dr Tanner deals in this volume with Religious and 
Constitutional Questions in the Parliament of 
James I; The earlier Parliaments of Charles I; 
The eleven years of Non-Parliamentary Govern- 
ment ; the Long Parliament and Reform, Revolu- 
tion, Civil War, Army; The Rule of the Purged 
Parliament; The Parliament of Saints and the 
first and second Parliaments of the Protectorate ; 
The Restoration; The Pension Parliament; The 
Policy of Exclusion ; The Revolution of 1688. 


THE SYMMETRICAL OPTICAL 
SYSTEM 


By G. C. STEWARD, M.A., D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathe- 
matical Physics, No. 25. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURE STUDY SERIES 


General Editor: HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 


Lessons on Soil 


By Sir E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 
58 illustrations and text-figures. Crown 8vo. 


38. 


The Gateways of Knowledge 


An Introduction to the Study of the Senses. 
By J. A. DELL, M.Sc. (Vict.). With 52 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Weeds 


Simple Lessons for Children. By R. L. 
PRAEGER. With 3 plates and 45 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


Nature Study Lessons 


Seasonably arranged. By J. B. PHILIP, M.A. 
With 23 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


Bird Studies 


In twenty-four Lessons. By W. PERCIVAL 
WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. With frontis- 
piece, 49 illustrations, and a map. Crown 8vo. 
3s 6d. 


Pond Problems 


By E. E. Unwin, M.Sc. With a frontispiece 
and 48 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


The Study of the Weather 


By E. H. CHAPMAN, M.A., D.Sc. With 
56 maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“ Agricola ’’ nearly displaced ‘‘ Arverne,’’ but two tiny 
points were not quite so good. In the first verse she says 
Only the hostess spoke, which is not quite the same as sagte 
etwas, and in the second verse she puts Her arms stretched 
rigidly out, with a gesture that fain would save or keep, a 
rendering not in the same class with ‘‘ Arverne’s.”’ 

“ Fidelis ” wrote some charming lines, we particularly 
commend his final verse : 


When at last they took their leave in noisy mirth and “ tipp’d,” 
The biggest tribute shyly in her tragic hands was slipp’d. 


But we think he was at more pains to make his version 
poetical than to give an accurate rendering. For instance: 
But mingled with their pity there went quickly round the room 
A thrill of awe to see a sudden victim meet her doom. 


We do not think doom the right idea. And in the next 
verse : 


But in childish grief she pass’d transfigured from their view, 


is so nicely put, but the homesickness is lost sight of. In 
the next: 
Hands clasped and weeping loudly in wild luxury of woe, 


does not bring the same picture to the mind as legte die 
Hände in den Schoss. But “ Fidelis’’ would have taken 
first place if ‘‘ Arverne’’ and “ Agricola’’ had not been 
so very accurate and yet produced such readable versions, 


Another translation that would have gained the prize 
if there had been no extraordinarily good versions which 
followed the original, is “ Elfrida’s,’’ which we quote so 
that readers may share our admiration : 


THE CATASTROPHE 
By “ ELFRIDA ” 


The young maid dropped the bowl— 
A frozen silence stole 
Round the long table : 
Only the mistress of the house was able 
To smile and talk, nor turn her head. 
The young maid stood as if entranced, or dead, 
With arms stretched out to save 
The broken bowl—and now a grave 
And tender wonder took the place 
Of the gucst’s pity, as they saw the face 
Of one plunged suddenly in this, 
Fate’s unforeseen abyss. 
And when the maids and men with brush and clout 
Did as the host directed, she slipped out, 
Lovely in youth and loneliness, and sat 
There on the coal chest, with her hands laid flat 
And useless on her knees, and cried and cried, 
Rocking from side to side 
In grief’s abandonment. 
But when at last the noisy party went, 
They tipped her most—as if the girl had won 
Their chief esteem, by something she had done. 


“ J. E. M’s”’ very creditable version had one or two 
weak patches, betraying their writer’s effort to obtain a 
rhyme: 

But motionless stood the maid, as paralysed by the shock, 
With arms convulsively strain’d, in effort to save the crock. 
Now came both master and man, the maids too with dusters and 

broom ; 

But she ran out, so sweet in her sadness and girlish bloom ! 

‘* J. E. M.” complains that she cannot fit it into any known 
scheme of metre. No, it would not fit in, because it is free 
verse, real free verse as distinguished from the kind that 
seems like prose wantonly cut up into lines. This, it is 
true, has a rhyme scheme, but proper vers libre has some 
scheme always, either of rhyme or rhythm, sometimes even 
both, like this poem. 

“ Remembrance ” also marred his pleasant version by 
straining after rhyme: 

But, as though sunk in unnatural sleep, the maiden stood 


motionless, 
Straining her hands spasmodically in a gesture of rescue, no less. 
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And: 


Nathless, to the guests’ sympathy was added an awed surprise, 
For one suddenly set amid her Fate they noted with their eyes. 


A very striking verse of his is: 

Now came maids with cloth and brooms, and also man and 
master. 

But beautifully from nonage and nostalgia she emerged in this 
disaster. 


“ Remembrance ” thinks that Schüssel might be a tureen, 
and ‘‘ Chardonne ” agrees with him. This is quite possible, 
there is nothing to indicate whether it was a dish or a 
tureen. But the tray visualized by “ El Criticon ” is quite 
wrong. 

‘“ Blackheath’s ’’ maid let fall the dishes, but the plural 
of Schüssel is Schüsseln. He also wandered from the original 
in a few places: 

But as in a trance deep sunken, motionless stood the maid, 

With arms convulsively twitching, as if imploring aid. 

And sat on the kitchen coal-box, and laid her hands on her 
knees ; 

And her tears came in glad abundance, like April rain on the 
trees. 


Nor do we think the final line represents what really 

occurred : 

The respect they showed her in going was ample reward for the 
day. 

One line we liked very much: . 

But she passed out, like a homesick child, wondrous fair to view. 


““Dane’s’’ version was unequal; he could write a 

charming verse like: 

Anon came the serving-man, with mine host himself, and house- 
maids with cloth and broom ; 

But the girl, homesick, in her sweet young beauty fled from the 


room, 


and a clumsy verse like: 

With the guests’ ready sympathy was mingled politely restrained 
astonishment 

At seeing the luckless girl involved in the sudden accident. 


- Several competitors made a quite unnecessary mistake ; 
any dictionary would have told them the difference between 
Wirt and Wirlin, and Hausherr and Hausfrau, yet “ 383,” 
in both his clever versions, ‘‘ Chardonne,’’ ‘‘ Champneys,”’ 
and ‘‘ Copt,” all translated der Herr vom Haus as Landlord 
or mine host; ‘‘ Copt’’ even went one better and called 
the servants the wattress and the waiter. 

We wish there were space to comment on all the. good 
work sent in ; some fine blank verse by “ Tula,” * R. A. D.” 
and ‘‘ Olim,” a wonderful paraphrase into dificult English 
by “‘ Anna Knowles Merritt,” and a strange metre invented 
by “ Urbanus.” But we have only time to say that we 
appreciated the kind and interesting letters of ‘' Fidelis,” 
“Trina,” and “ René,” and 383’s amusing cry of independ- 
ence, and to ask those who object to our poetry competitions 
to read Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s articles on writing now 
appearing in T.P’s and Cassell’s Weekly. We must also 
say that ‘‘ Fidelis” adds his meed of praise to Miss V. 
Naish’s version of “ L’Eau Drue ” in a recent contest. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from an article on 
French trafhc dangers which appeared in Le Temps over 
the initials “ J. B.” 

Les dimanches d’été ne sont pas seulement jours de repos et 
de sortie dans la campagne, ils sont aussi, hélas! jours de deuil, 
et, chaque lundi, nous pouvons lire maintenant ce que la locomo- 
tion automobile a couté, la veil'e, en vies humaines. 

Les tristes réflexions que suggére semblable lecture sont 
d’ordres bien divers. La plupart se ramènent à cette idée : celle 
de l’homme en proie aux forces qu’il a déchafnées, périssant par 
l'excès même de sa science. Elle est vraie parfois. Il n’est pas 
certain qu’elle soit toujours exacte. La légende de l'apprenti 
sorcier (et ne Sommes-nous pas tous des apprentis en face des 
mystères qui nous environnent ?) vaut évidemment pour un 
grand nombre de cas, mais elle ne suffit pas, à elle seule, a 
expliquer toutes nos faiblesses et toutes nos imprudences. 

(Continued on page 594) 
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Dans le fait qui nous occupe, qui peut prétendre que le con- 
ducteur d’une auto est en face de sa machine comme un chimiste 
en présence de corps qu’il ne connait pas encore et de la tritu- 
ration desquels va peut-être naître une explosion? Ce serait 
pure paresse d'esprit ou recherche bien hâtive d’une excuse. La 
vérité est que le génie humain a dépensé dans cette petite 
création de la machine roulante assez d’ingéniosité, de pré- 
voyance et d’intelligence pour rendre celui qui la possédera 
maitre absolu de sa direction, de son mouvement et de son arrét. 
Tout a certainement été prévu dans les limites oú nous pouvons 
déterminer l'avenir. 

Une seule chose était imprévisible: le degré de sagesse du 
futur conducteur, c'est-à-dire son esprit de discipline, sa sou- 
mission å certaines règles, son humilité, pour dire le mot, devant 
un ensemble de lois représentées par un ensemble d’engrenages 
mécaniques. = 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 617, must reach the ofice by the first post 
on August 15, 1928, addressed ''‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 

The Editors hereby offer three prizes—a first, a second, 
and a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 


being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on October 11. On 
the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 

essay is the bona fide unaided work of the candidate, 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
‘‘ The Journal of Education and School World,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Scienee, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 


is given and Degrees are conferred. 


There are many different avenues to the Degree ef M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 


embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of 
the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies : and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc., and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Bacheler ef Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography and in Actuarial Mathematics are granted. 
The Degree of Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) {s conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees 
in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Selenee, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Seleace, Forestry, and Mining, and the 
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with certain qualifications. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appHanoces, in all these Departments. The 
curriculum in capita affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bacheler of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The 
Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence 
and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other 
important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administra- 
tive appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has 
a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other ren hl appliances for Practical 
Teachli Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, 
viz.: Bachelor ef Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), und Master ef Surgery (Ch.M.); and these Degrees 
qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the 
United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
apy approved Medical Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.), and in Psychiatry 
(Dipl. Psych.), and in Musie there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 


The Universit 
annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £24,000. 
scientific and other subjects. 


Women may attend the Classes {n all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
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By order of the Senatus. 


Staff consists of 56 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The 
Facilities are afforded fur research in 


W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
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COLLECTING APPLIANCES 
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Outdoor Natural History should send for 
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New Light on Educational Broadcasting 


Less than a year ago we gave prominence to an article 
in which the subject of educational broadcasiing was 
discussed at considerable length, and for a long time 
past our references to broadcasting have been fiequent. 
The recent publication of the report on a special inves- 
tigation carried out in an important educaiicnal area 


ORDNANCE SURVEY during the year 1927 furnishes, however, quite a suffi- 


cient reason for returning to the subject. In 1926, the 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees provided a sum cf 
M APS £300 for the purposes of a definite inquiry into the 
educational possibilities of wireless lessons, and the 
county of Kent was selected as a suitable area. The 


OR the teaching of Local Geo- Kent Education Committee, acting up to its high repu- 
graphy the ORDNANCE SURVEY tation for enterprise and for the encouragement of 
Maps on the scales of 1-inch and promising experiment, offered the fullest facilities, 


though, of course, the Committee, like the Trustees, are 


6-inches to 1-mile are essential. . j 
in no way responsible for any conclusions arrived at by 


These series, together with other the investigators. Through private generosity the hand- 
Orpvnance Survey publications, are some sum of £1,000 was raised for the provision of 
supplied at specially reduced rates E ai in Kent schools, and the inquiry was duly 

! aunched. 
for poucatipnal purposes: So long ago as 1923 the B.B.C., then operating as a 

The new and revised price-list, public utility service, decided to explore the possibilities 
together with specimens and full of wireless as an educational medium, and set up an 
particulars, will be sent to Teachers advisory committee for that purpose. After an expert- 


mental series of school broadcasts in the summer of 
1924, a regular daily series was begin in the autumn of 
that year, and, notwithstanding all adverse cii icism, a 
The Di G ] measure of success has been achieved which no fair- 
oper AIEMNET Ais minded person could deny or ignore. A case for edu- 
Ordnance Survey Office, cational broadcasting having thus been established, it 
SOUTHAMPTON. became desirable to make an inquiry which should be 
, as far as possible scientific, which should cover a definite 

field, and which should yet be elastic enough to meet 


and Education Authorities who apply 
(mentioning this announcement) to : 
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changing conditions and the results of further experience. 
Hence the Kent experiment. The object of the experi- 
ment has not been to advertise educational broadcasting, 
but rather to subject it to a careful scrutiny in an area 
which presents a singular variety of conditions—1ural, 
maritime, and industrial. 

It must be said at once that the experiment has not 
carried things much further forward in the region of 
secondary education. For many reasons, and perhaps 
chiefly because the position in secondary schools is so 
much dominated by examinations, enthusiasm for ex- 
periment of any kind is not easy to kindle. That is a 
state of affairs which suggests reflections that have 
no special connexion with broadcasting. Anyhow, the 
report shows that secondary schools have hitherto found 
the method almost useless. For other reasons the 
report gives little information about the possibilities of 
wireless in the great field of adult education. The in- 
vestigators were, in fact, obliged to confine their efforts 
in the main to elementary schools of varying types. 
Even in that field, however, it is clear that much further 
investigation remains to be done. 

Still, the report presents a pretty definite summary of 
conclusions and suggestions. There appears to be a real 
and persistent demand from teachers, especially in re- 
mote country districts, for wireless lessons connected 
with ordinary school subjects. It is said that the lessons 
stimulated interest, and were particularly stimulating to 
clever children, that they supplied views and informa- 
tion which the teachers themselves could not have 
supplied, and that the teachers obtained fresh ideas for 
future lessons. All this we can well believe, because the 


elementary school teacher has many subjects to handle, 
and the specialist is practically unknown except in 
large and well-organized schools. We find it rather more 
dificult to believe that wireless lessons “ created im- 
pressions as durable as those produced by ordinary 
lessons.” That appears to us to depend upon the 
quality of the ordinary lessons. A point worth special 
mention is that wireless lessons caused some of the 
parents to become more interested than before in the 
work which their children did at school. 

Certain conditions are laid down which are obviously 
only fair to the experiment. The lecturer must be an 
expert, he must have a good delivery, he must possess 
some of the qualities of the teacher, and must be prepared 
to make a special study of the kind of work he is doing. 
Again, the teacher in charge of the lesson should not be 
out of sympathy with the experiment, and should be in 
a position to follow up the lesson or lecture, so as to 
make it practically effective. On the whole we are in- 
clined to describe the experiment as promising, and as 
having been well worth the time and money spent 
upon it. People have got over the stage of uncritical 
enthusiasm. They are no longer like a child with a 
new toy. And so we hear less of broadcast lessons as a 
substitute for the teacher, as though teaching and talking 
were synonymous terms. We have arrived, as this in- 
vestigation shows, at the stage of serious experiment, 
with a view, not only of ascertaining the present possi- 
bilities of broadcasting in education, but also of watching 
the course of future developments. For it would be 
rash to assign a limit to what may be accomplished 
ultimately by this wonderful means of communicaticn. 


Occasional Notes 


A REPRESENTATIVE conference on broadcasting 
and adult education took place in London on 
June 22. The chairman, Sir Henry Hadow, spoke truly 

when he said that education as now 


grr conceived is no longer a matter for 
Education, Childhood and adolescence only. More 


obviously than ever it is a life-long 
process, and broadcasting is one of the forms which it 
assumes. By means of “ wireless ’’ every village can be 
brought into immediate touch with centres of civiliza- 
tion, and people living in the remotest spots are able to 
listen to some of the ablest and most inspiring of public 
teachers. Of course, there is a good deal of criticism 
of the B.B.C. programmes, and there is not a little of 
rather absurd grumbling. Destructive criticism is always 
easy, and in this case it is, so far as we have observed, 
rarely accompanied by practical suggestions for improve- 
ment. That the programmes ought to be searchingly 
criticized, and that they are very susceptible of improve- 
ment, is not for a moment to be denied. The definitely 
educational programmes we have from time to time 
commented upon. We believe there are very con- 
siderable possibilities in broadcasting in connexion with 
adult education in particular, and we agree that it 
should be properly supported out of the licence money. 


HE short review of education in Leicestershire, 
1925 to 1928, prepared by Mr. W. A. Brockington, 

and published by the Education Committee, is a docu- 
ment of exceptional interest. For one thing, it is not 
every educational. official who can quote’ Bacon and 


Comenius to wise purpose. It has taken seven years to 
effect certain changes which to a certain 
small extent anticipate the findings of 
the Hadow Report. But we agree 
that slow progress is not to be deplored provided it be 
steady, and provided it be indeed progress. Mr. Brock- 
ington gives, in the course of his review, the sanest 
provisional estimate we have yet seen of the methods of 
the P.N.E.U. The success of this, as of all much adver- 
tized “ methods,” depends upon the person employing 
it, and upon whether it is taken as suggestive rather than 
coercive in all its details. Another matter referred to 
at some length is the work of the Religious Education 
Committee in preparing a book of prayers and hymns 
for use in Leicestershire schools. The Religious Educa- 
tion Committee of the Training College Association, 
after careful investigation, calls this book the best of 
its kind that has yet been produced in this country. 
One other point we may mention. Could not such an 
excellent institution as the Local College at Lough- 
borough have its activities extended so as to include the 
training of teachers ? It seems to us that, having regard 
to the needs of the coming organization of adolescent 
education, a most useful type of teacher might be 


trained in such a college. 

A SIMILAR report for the years 1925 to 1928 reaches 
us from the Essex Authority. The outstanding 

feature of this report is its reference to the special 

difficulties that beset an authority whose area adjoins 

that of the London County Council. Essex has to 


Education in 
Leicestershire : 
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provide and organize schools for a rapidly growing 
population in districts where the influx 
of Londoners is changing the nature of 
the countryside. During the period five 
secondary schools have been erected or commenced. On 
the elementary side, twelve schools, some accommodating 
as Many as 1,350 pupils, have been built, and twelve are 
in course of construction, while twenty-six schools have 
been enlarged. Such figures speak for themselves, and 
are a forcible reminder of the effects of a changing 
population upon educational arrangements. The Essex 
Committee has long been alive to the need of providing 
a fresh atmosphere for children over II, and has 
planned schemes accordingly; whilst in the infants’ 
schools children are taught individually or in groups, 
and love their school life, as they should. It is equally 
refreshing to read that Essex teachers, both men and 
women, are taking part in the public and social life of 
their localities. The days of the mere “ schoolmarm ” 
appear to be numbered. Another excellent feature is 
that of private benefactions to secondary schools, 
amounting to £25,000 in the three years under review. 


And in Essex. 


HE domination of examinaticns and the extent to 
which this limits the education given in our secon- 

dary schools is the subject of continual discussicn and 
protest, and it was not surprising to 


Examinations hear the Parliamentary Secretary to 
Colonies. the Colonial Office state, at the Tri- 


ennial Educational Conference organ- 
ized by the League of Empire, that the exportation to 
our Crown Colonies of an unadapted Cambridge 
examination had had a deplorable effect on the develop- 
ment of native peoples. His further remarks criticizing 
the subject matter of school text-books sent out to 
Africa have been widely quoted, but the singing of 
“ Good King Wenceslaus ” by little negroes in a tropical 
envircnment is often only the first step in their submis- 
sion to an imitative educaticnal process which, until 
recently, has taken no regard of native traditions and 
aptitudes. Pioneer work in education has been done on 
the Gold Coast, and it may be hoped that continued 
attempts will be made to direct and sublimate such of 
the native traditions and customs as can be incorporated 
in the life of a civilized people, and that it will be 
recognized that no system which fails to produce native 
leaders can work out satisfactorily in the long run. 


Re completion of the Oxford English Dictionary 
was celebrated at a great banquet, and the occasion 
was improved by an excellent speech from the Prime 
Minister in proposing the toast of the 

pial a evening: the editors and staff. Mr. Bald- 

Y win recalled the student who was heard 

to thank God for dictionary-makers. The Oxford English 
Dictionary is more than a dictionary—it is the greatest 
monument we have of co-operative scholarship. 
Mr. Baldwin went so far as to say that if he were stranded 
on a desert island with the option of one book, he would 
select this dictionary as his companion among books. 
Addressing Prof. Craigie, the chief editor, he said with 
truth, “ There can be no worthy recompense except that 
every man and woman in this country whose gratitude and 
respect is worth having will rise up and call you blessed 
for this great work.’ The example of Oxford may well be 
emulated by other universities, for the world offers plenty 
of stupendous tasks in scholarship and scientific research. 


A BILL has been presented to Parliament to extend 

the University Franchise to Reading University, 
the proposal being to join Reading to the English 
Universities to form one constituency, 
thus adding a few hundred electors to 
a constituency of some 7,000 electors. 
It is unfortunate that the principle of university repre- 
sentation should come in for rough handling every time 
a new university is created. On this occasion Mr. Maxton 
was the hero of the debate. He is, it appears, a graduate 
of one of the Scottish universities, and has recently 
appointed himself leader of a new political party. By 
some of his hearers his arguments may have been 
regarded as in favour of rather than against the university 
franchise, e.g. that a university constituency includes 
“engineers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, agricultural 
experts, missionaries, mining experts—all sorts and 
conditions of men’’; and his suggestion that any 
extension of the University Franchise was “ carrying 
impertinence and intellectual arrogance to extreme 
lengths ” is more picturesque than logical. In the 
result, Reading University will obtain the franchise 
through the unanswerable argument that it is unfair 
to differentiate in this matter between universities. 


The University 
Franchise. 


ne JAMES BARRIE is always happily inspired 
when addressing an academic audience, and his 
speech to the Rhodes Scholars at their annual dinner 
maintained the high standard he has 
ee set himself. He contrasted the views 
; on education of the Scottish weavers 
in his native village and of the superannuated school- 
mistress whose last official message to the world, chalked 
on her blackboard, was “‘ Drat all education.” There is 
a good deal of unworldly wisdom in his suggestion that 
the greatest. are not always found at the top table. One 
thinks of Francis Thompson sleeping on the Victoria 
Embankment. Addressing an imaginary Brown among 
the Rhodes Scholars, Sir James Barrie said, ‘ You will 
do wisely, if it does not incommode you too much, to 
stop short of greatness.” Revelations of the War which 
are continuously being published seem to confirm this 
advice. Among recent developments, the Rhodes - 
Trustees were able to report the establishment of the 
Rhodes House at Oxford, the Rhodes Travelling 
Fellowships, and the Rhodes Memorial Lectureship. 


WE have recently commented upon the enterprise 
of some of our municipal authorities in con- 
nexion with the use of public libraries. The success of 
a library depends, of course, upon the 

Aae extent to which it is used, and this in 
turn depends, not only upon an ade- 

quate supply of suitable books, but also upon skilful 
organization. The Cambridge Public Library Record, of 
which we have received the five numbers so far issued, 
is another example of what can be done, even in a town 
of moderate size, in the way of enabling people to use a 
library with a minimum, of wasted time and a maximum 
of efficiency. Each number contains notes of courses of 
reading, the subjects so far dealt with including general 
history, economics, the Old Testament, botany, and 
Shakespeare. Another regular feature is the list’ of 
recent additions. There are also notes of lectures and 
of other activities carried on in connexion with the 
library. In certain ways it is obviously easier to produce 
a library magazine in a centre of intellectual influence 
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like Cambridge than in towns not so well favoured. But 
the example is one which we hope will be widely followed. 
To a great many people the public library is the best 
kind of continuation school 


Ta year, and again early this year, the Educational 
Ministry in the Free State issued privately to 
heads of schools a suggested new programme for the 

Intermediate Certificate. This was 


See freely criticized on various grounds, 
ARA Mee and has been abandoned. But many 
Free State. of its leading principles have been in- 


corporated in the new programme for 
1928-9, which is in fact a compromise between the 
different views called forth by the Ministry’s proposals. 
The suggestion of higher and lower courses has been 
dropped, but instead the present syllabus is to be 
adapted to the weaker students and to the weaker 
schools by making the examination easier. A certain 
number of questions of an easier type will be inserted 
in the examination papers so that a pass standard of 
40 per cent should not be more difficult to reach than a 
standard of 30 per cent in previous years. A pass in 
five subjects will be necessary as before The standard 
for pass will be 40 per cent, and for honours 6o per cent. 
A candidate not reaching 40 per cent may compensate 
for the deficiency by marks obtained over 40 per cent 
in other subjects, or (and this is a new arrangement) by 
marks in additional subjects, but such marks are not to 
be reckoned in any subject in which the candidate 
obtains less than 20 per cent. Thus, a candidate must 
reach the Pass standard of 40 per cent in not less than 
two subjects, one of which is to be Irish or English, 
and at least 20 per cent in each of the others, if he 
obtained (1) 40 per cent in each of four subjects and not 
less than 25 per cent in a fifth (the average on all five 
being 40) ; or (2) 40 per cent in each of three subjects, 
30 per cent in each of two others, and 20 per cent in 
a sixth; or (3) 40 per cent in each of two subjects, 
30 per cent in each of three others, and 20 per cent in 
each of two more. This is certainly an ingenious 
scheme, but seems open to one of the main objections 
laid against the Minister’s original proposal, viz. that of 
unduly lowering the standard of education. The present 
not too difficult papers will be made much easier and 
the value of 20 per cent as a pass is problematical. 


UITE a unique event took place in Trinity College, 
Dublin, on June 26. A conference was held there 

that day between the University and the Heads of 
Secondary Schools. Although this 
would at first sight appear to be an 
ordinary and usual thing to expect, it 
is, as a matter of fact, the first con- 
ference of its kind. Its origin and 
organization are due to Dr. Gwynn, the new Provost, 
and in his own words its objects were to bring the 
University and schools into closer contact both 
professionally and socially. There was a large attend- 
ance of headmasters and headmistresses from all parts 
of Ireland as well as of the teaching staff of the 
University. On the professional side the Provost 
took the chair both at a morning and at an after- 
noon session, when the following subjects were dis- 
cussed : (1) Correlation of Syllabuses Between School 
and University ; (2) The University and the Training 
of Secondary Teachers ; (3) School Teaching in the Art 


Conference of 
University and 
Secondary 
- School Teachers. 


of Expression ; (4) The Transition from Boarding 
School to University Discipline ; and (5) The Teaching 
of Geography in the School and the University. The 
proceedings were private, but the conference was 
admittedly a success, the speakers being numerous and 
representative of all kinds of views. The University 
will, perhaps, publish a report, and will, it is to be 
hoped, think it worth while to repeat the experiment, 
if not annually, at least triennially. 


SERIES of discussions between the classical 
teachers in the North of Ireland secondary schools 

and the Northern Ministry of Education has led to the 
revival of the Classical Association in 


The Classics in the six counties. Its primary function 
the North of : f : : 
ireland. is to improve classical teaching and to 


organize classical teachers so that they 
may impress their views upon the ministerial authorities. 
After a meeting at which Queen’s University and the 
Belfast schools were represented, a committee has 
organized a society to be entitled the Classical Society 
of Northern Ireland, the objects of which are defined 
as the promotion of the cause of classical learning, ‘‘ by 
forming a body capable of representing with authority 
the considered views of classical teachers on all matters 
relating to classical education ; by influencing opinion 
in favour of maintaining the ancient learning in its due 
place in the scheme of modern education; and bv 
providing facilities for the interchange of views among 
teachers and other friends of the classics or to the best 
means of making the teaching of the classics thorough 
and attractive.” The president for 1928-9 is Prof. 
Henry, and the vice-presidents are Dr. Livingstone and 
Prof. M’Elderry. Mr. H. B. Hanna, of the Royal Acade- 
mical Institution, is acting as hon. sec. and treasurer. 
The Classical Association of Ireland, which has been in 
abeyance for some years, was started twenty years ago 
in Dublin, and spread over all Ireland. This new classical 
society, which is now being inaugurated in Belfast, will 
no doubt spread south to Dublin, and mark a much- 
needed revival there and throughout both Northern 
Ireland and the Free State. 


LIA ER the Government’s scheme of local govern- 
ment reform, as set forth in a recent White Paper, 
Scottish educational administration is due to undergo 
a very complete change. In the first 


Pete Education (Scotland) Bill near the end 
Scotland, . Of the War, the Scottish system was 


assimilated with that of England in 
that education was made a function of the County 
Councils. The joint opposition of the Churches and the 
Labour people, however, compelled the withdrawal of 
this section of the Bill. The county area was made the 
unit of administration, but the tradition of an ad hoc 
governing body was retained in the new Education 
Authorities. The present proposals revert to the plan 
of County Council control. Except in the burghs of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee, in which 
the town council is to be the governing body, the powers 
and duties of the education authorities are to pass to 
the County Councils. It is interesting to recall the fact 
that the Report on Education Reform in Scotland, 
prepared by a representative body of teachers, which 
had a great and obvious influence on the Act of 1918, 
recommended the County Council solution of the 
problem of administration. It remains to be seen 
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whether after ten years’ experience of the education 
authorities the teachers still want the non-educational 
bodies for masters. The new factor in the situation is the 
Government’s intention to introduce the block grant 
method of contribution to local government expenses. 
Probably if the teachers could get a guarantee that the 
schools would not be sacrificed to other interests in 
certain backward areas, they would regard the change 
of master with equanimity. The education authorities 
have undoubtedly been a great improvement on the 
old school boards, but even so the advantages of an 
exclusively educational body remain problematic. The 
general opinion of teachers seems to be that they have 
nothing much to lose by the change. 


“THE pride of the Scottish people in their national 
system of education finds one expression in the 
number of books which have been written and continue 
to be written on the history of Scottish 


etal education. Grant’s notable book on 
History. the burgh schools, published half a 


century ago, has been followed by 
writer after writer, each of whom has added something 
without, however, advancing much beyond him. It 
has become increasingly evident with the progress of 
historical study that if this persistent interest is not to 
degenerate into a vain repetition of old facts and inter- 
pretations, there must be fresh research more thorough 
and more systematic than has hitherto been made. 
The possibilities of such work are revealed by the 
important articles on the history of the training of 
teachers in Scotland, which have recently appeared from 
the pen of Dr. R. R. Rusk, of the Glasgow Provincial 
Training College. Among other things Dr. Rusk’s 
investigations have shown that the first training college 
in Britain under David Stow had its beginning in 1838, 
and not, as previously believed, in 1837. Other articles 
by Dr. Rusk on the Buildings Grant made to voluntary 
schools before the 1872 Act bring out important facts 
hitherto overlooked, which seem to have a bearing on the 
estimate of the value of the Episcopal and Catholic 
schools when these are leased or bought by the education 
authorities. When such results are yielded by a single 
investigation, the thought is bound to arise that a large- 
scale co-operative inquiry might have a rich yield. 
Further knowledge is needed about the parish schools 
of Scotland and the pre-Reformation period still needs 
exploration. The amateur historians have had their day. 
The time has come for the experts to take up the task. 


HE Scottish National Council for Research in Educa- 
tion has held its first meeting, and it remains now 

to await in faith the fulfilment of its fair promise. It 
begins with the advantage of including 


1 T representation of all the important 
Reseach Elements in the educational life of 
Council. Scotland, and its first officers are men 


to inspire confidence. The president 
of the Council is Mr. Bertram Talbot, the Chairman of 
the Association of Education Authorities ; the convener 
of the Finance Committee is Sir Henry Keith, one of the 
most distinguished educationists in Scotland ; and the 
chairman of the Executive is Dr. James K. Steel, of 
Glasgow, an ex-President of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. It is a weakness that none of these men 
is himself personally an expert in research work, but if 
the Council keeps clearly in mind that research is an 
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expert business and can find and encourage the right 
people to act for it, it should be able to make an important 
contribution to educational advancement. The general 
line of work the Council laid down for itself at its opening 
meeting is sound enough so far as it goes. It was 
resolved that it should have as its special aims to nego- 
tiate and control special investigations, making the 
necessary arrangements with the relative education 
authorities; to receive suggestions for research in 
education ; to allocate problems to suitable investigators; 
wholly or partly to finance approved investigations ; to 
authorize the publication of results and recommenda- 
tions ; and to bear the cost partly or wholly of such 
investigations. 


HE contradiction between the ideal of the school- 
master, whose aim is a socially acceptable standard 

of pronunciation, and the ideal of the historian, who 
finds local differences of pronunciation 

E e fascinating and picturesque and full of 
history and so would like to preserve 
them, seems inevitable and irreconcilable. It is illus- 
trated once more in the łatest S.P.E. Tract.* Mr. Kurath, 
who urges that the time has come for a systematic 
investigation of spoken American English, distinguishes 
between the Eastern pronunciation, the Western, and 
the Southern. When we in England at once identify a 
visitor frem America by his speech, he is generally a 
Westerner. Eastern American is the language spoken 
by Boston and New England and by the cultured class 
of New York; it is also the language of Webster's 
Dictionary. Mr. Kurath desires the recognition and 
preservation of the three types, but many Americans 
are almost pathetically anxious to be assured that they 
have no ‘ American accent.’ The Poet Laureate takes 
up the recent discussion in the newspapers on the proper 
pronunciation of “ clothes,” and concludes that there 
is good authority both for sounding the “ th ” and for 
substituting “z.” But he illustrates the danger of 
deciding such questions on the authority of poets’ rhymes 
by reminding us that Coventry Patmore, who must have 
known better, rhymed a cathedral “ close ’’ with “ rose.” 


[* electing Lord Grey as Chancellor, Oxford University 
has departed from the well-established tradition 
which associates political partisanship with these 
elections, a tradition which helped to 
a rai exclude Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith 
` from this office. Liberalism, it is true, 
has less terrors than in former times, and Lord Grey 
embodies a sane and moderate political tradition. His 
personal character and record of disinterested 
achievement in public life are high qualifications. 
As the Public Orator said in his address of welcome, 
quoting Herodotus, Lord Grey has shown that “ know- 
ledge is of no avail without right feeling.” The new 
Chancellor agreed, expressing his trust that Oxford 
would always ‘“‘ elevate knowledge and yet teach that 
knowledge by itself is no guide to conduct.” Lord Grey 
once said that his highest ambition is to hear the wren 
sing in every month of the year. Whether or not it 
was among his ambitions to rule over his University, 
Oxford must be congratulated on securing his services 
as Chancellor. 


il) S.P.E. Tract, No. xxx. 
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() RD has celebrated the jubilee of its oldest 
women’s college, Lady Margaret Hall, twin to 
Somerville College, the two colleges representing different 
attitudes towards religious education 
much as University College and King’s 
College did fifty years earlier in London. 
The founders of Lady Margaret Hall displayed excellent 
judgment in the choice of its site and of the first prin- 
cipal, Elizabeth Wordsworth, who guided its destinies 
for thirty years. Lady Margaret and Somerville were 
followed by St. Hugh’s and St. Hilda’s, and the educa- 
tional needs of the daughters of Oxford residents have 
been met by the Society of Oxford Home Students. 
Already the Oxford colleges can inscribe some great names 
on her rolls of fame—Gertrude Bell, for instance, “ the un- 
crowned queen of Arabia.” May the Oxford Colleges for 
women live up to the Archbishop of York’s testimonial as 
the homes of “ healthy, human, happy-hearted girls.” 


Lady Margaret 
all. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London, has celebrated the 
centenary of its Founders’ Meeting in a quiet, 
homely way. The meeting, held on June 21, 1828, was 
presided over by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and attended by three archbishops, 
about a dozen bishops, and “ the 
principal nobility.” ‘‘It was the menace of secular 
education,” says Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, in an 
interesting article on the foundation of the College 
published in The Times, “ which specially alarmed the 
Bishops and the clergy .. . ” The College was estab- 
lished with every advantage of official patronage and sup- 
port. Its name was adopted with His Majesty’s gracious 
consent and the Crown provided the site adjoining 
Somerset House on which Mr. Smirke’s building was 
erected. The charter.was granted on August 14, 1&29, 
and the College was formally opened in October, 1831. 


King’s College, 
London. 


AT MOUCH Nottingham University has not yet 

received its Royal Charter, we may be allowed to 
date its existence as a University from the opening of 
its splendid new building by the King. 
Admirably set in a beautiful park, 
overlooking a lake, the new building 
designed by Mr. Morley Horder sets an excellent example 
to other cities. Nottingham has already established 
worthy traditions in relation to higher education based 
on fifty years of useful work, and has found a generous 
benefactor in Sir Jesse Boot. The College is unique 
amongst English colleges in being founded by its town 
—one has to cross the Tweed to find a counterpart in 
Edinburgh University. “The College,” as the King 
said, “ is in a very real sense a child of the corporation,” 
and His Majesty marked the occasion by granting the 
title of Lord Mayor to its highest civic officer. No 
information has been published recently as to progress 
made in the organization of the University, save that 
an Endowment Fund is being collected. We hope that 
the local name of Nottingham will be preferred to a 
territorial designation such as East Midlands. 


Nottingham 
University. 


(9E test whether a subject should be accepted as a 

science is the organization of research work with 
the confident hope of producing useful results. Econo- 
mics has now attained that position. 
A Social Science Research Committee 
has been constituted, with Sir Josiah 
Stamp as chairman, and a strong personnel. Its purpose 


Research in 
Economics. 
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is to encourage and assist the scientific development of 
economics and sociology, with special attention to 
international aspects. To open the campaign, five 
scholarships are offered to graduates of British Univer- 
sities desiring to investigate economic problems to which 
the statistical method is applicable. One may hope that 
the wild prophecies of politicians in regard to the effects 
of legislation will suffer some abatement when it is 
realized that the statistical investigator is waiting with 
the measuring rods. When will our Board of Education 
recognize the importance of educational research ? 


HE attitude of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land to the higher study of education as evidenced 

by the findings of the annual genera] meeting in Edin- 
burgh is difficult to understand. On 

Scottish Teachers one hand, it was agreed to contri- 
and the : ; 
Universities.  Dute an annual sum, which for this 
year is to be not less than £500 nor 

more than £750, to the Scottish National Research 
Council, now established. By increasing the grant to 
research, the Institute shows that it realizes the need 
for the promotion of educational science. On the other 
hand, the proposal to make grants of £1,000 towards the 
institution of chairs of education in Aberdeen and 
Glasgow was rejected, suggesting that teachers have 
their doubts about the value of the work done in educa- 
tion in the universities. The adverse vote is rather 
surprising. On various occasions the Institute has 
passed resolutions on the necessity for the institution 
of a faculty of education in the universities, and has 
called for the establishment of chairs of education in the 
two chairless universities. What does it really want ? 
Is it satisfied to have the professional training of 
teachers entirely outside the universities, when the 
other professions get it inside ? Apart from the question 
of status, on which teachers are specially sensitive, the 
cause of research is bound up with the university 
connexion. Training college lecturers, however able, 
have neither the incentive nor the leisure to do original 
work in their subjects. The best hope for research work 
of substantial value is in the development of strong 
departments of education in the universities. It is not 
improbable that on second thoughts the Educational 
Institute will realize its mistake and return to its original 


policy. 


How CAN A KNOWLEDGE OF LITERATURE ASSIST IN Cow- 
MERCIAL LiFe ?—In the competition arranged by Messrs. Foyles, 
the well-known London booksellers, the general consensus of 
opinion is stated tersely in the following extract from the winning 
essay: ‘‘ In the first place, good books, being produced by men 
who have studied their fellowmen, impart a knowledge of man- 
kind, their emotions, motives, and reactions to an extent which 
most people would find it difficult to gather for themselves, even 
by prolonged observation. Secondly, by reading good writers, 
one gains command of language, both for speaking and for 
writing, and the ability to express thoughts clearly and succinctly 
is a great asset to any business man. Thirdly, a well-read man 
is usually an interesting conversationalist, an advantage to a 
man who needs to be popular with his fellow men, and to be 
considered by them ‘a man of parts.’ Ideas, the germs of 
sales, discoveries, and inventions, can be culled from books of 
fact and fiction, since these are, in varying degrees, condensations 
of conversations with and observation of many people. Finally, 
the indulgence of a taste for literature is an excellent antidote 
to the cares and worries of a business life.” 
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Topics and Events 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS.—The July Cambridge 
Local Examinations were held at 357 Centres in Great Britain 
and twenty-one Centres overseas. The total number of candi- 
dates entered for the Higher School Certificate, the School 
Certificate, and the Junior Local Examination is 9,767. The 
Regulations for 1929 may be obtained from Mr. W. N. Williams, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

* * * 

MODELS IN SILHOUETTE OF EXTINCT REPTILES: DEINOSAURS. 
—These models in three-ply wood, coloured by hand, vary in 
size and price from the Brachyceratops, 9} in. long. Scale 1: 
twelve, price gs. 6d., to the Diplodocus, 254 in. long; Scale 1: 
twenty-four, price 39s. 6d. Though only the thickness of the 
three-ply wood the “terrible reptiles” form very realistic 
exhibits for class-use or for the school museum. Price £12, the 
set of ten, or separately, from Thomas Murby & Co. 

* * * 


THE CARTOGRAPHY OF THE EMPIRE.—An exhibit of maps, 
illustrating the Cartography of the Empire, has been prepared 
at the Science Museum, South Kensington, in connexion with 
the International Congress of Geography which met in London 
last month, and the Conference of Directors of Survey in the 
Dominions and Colonies who were invited by the Government 
to discuss matters relating to surveying and Cartography in the 
Empire. It also affords an opportunity for all those who are 
concerned with Imperial Affairs to see examples of the various 
types of maps which are in use to-day. 

* * è $ 

BRITISH EMPIRE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Comparatively few people 
are aware of the splendid work which has been done by the 
Fellowship of the British Empire Exhibition. It will be re- 
membered that the Fellowship was formed to commemorate the 
wonderful exhibition at Wembley. One of the Fellowship’s most 
useful activities was to establish a scholarship fund by which 
young Britishers could be sent to the Dominions and given free 
agricultural training to fit them for a farming career overseas. 
Already £10,000, according to the Oversea Settler for July, has 
been expended for this admirable purpose, and the Fellowship 
are now busy collecting a further £10,000. Towards this sum, 
Mr. T. W. Whitehead, who has already nominated four scholars, 
has promised to give a further {1,000 on condition that the re- 
maining £9,000 is raised. Money could not be devoted to a 
better purpose. 

$ * * 

FOUNDATION Day, MILL HiLt_.—At the Foundation Day cere- 
mony at Mill Hill School on July 13, the Headmaster (Mr. Maurice 
L. Jacks) announced that an Open Exhibition in History at 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, had been won by C. H. 
Wykes, while P. D. Howard had been similarly successful in 
regard to an Open Exhibition in Classics at Wadham College, 
Oxford. Mr. Jacks observed that to-day the schoolmaster was 
expected to be not only a tutor, but a physical training instructor, 
guide, philosopher, and friend, and also “ a kind of nursemaid.’’ 
The business of a school, really, was to co-operate with parents— 
not to usurp their functions and duties. In particular, it was the 
duty of parents to acquaint their boys with “ the processes of 
birth.” A formidable list of prizes was distributed by Dr. W. H. 
Moberly, Vice-Chancellor of Manchester University, who, there- 
after, gave a happily-phrased talk on leadership and how to 
become qualified for it. The day had gone by, he said, for 
the man who is just “a good fellow.” In the old days 
those who came out from public schools took their place as 
a matter of course as leaders in the various spheres of national 
life, but “ that is not going to be so any longer.” The public 
school boy must learn to sympathize with, and to understand, 
those whose upbringing and outlook is different from his own— 
in fact, he must sympathize with, and try to understand, “ the 
bottom dog.”’ 

* * * 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.—A short time ago reference was 
mae to an article by an American Rhodes scholar commenting 
on the English university system and Oxford in particular. 
An appropriate reply, by Mr. H. L. Elvin, appears in the summer 
issue of The University, the organ of the National Union of 
Students. Mr. Elvin was one of the Cambridge Union Society’s 
debating team which recently visited a number of American 
universities. He guards himself carefully from the charge of 
criticism, stating that his remarks refer merely to a few points 
which strike an English student entering an American university. 
His first reference is to the unusual friendliness and sociability 
of the undergraduate: ‘he is a very glutton for getting intro- 


duced.” Related to this is the continual stress, throughout 
American college life, on the student body rather than the 
individual. At work and outside, the student is one of a group 
or class and he has little or no time to develop his own individual 
tastes. As regards education generally Mr. Elvin says that it is far 
more democratic than in England and he has high praise for the 
numerous students who “ work ” their way through college. 
On the other hand, he criticizes the attitude towards sport ; 
the great majority are content to be spectators and even their 
cheering is organized for them. Another important point 
Mr. Elvin makes is the dependence of the universities on the 
business world. As he says, it is good to have millionaires who 
will found colleges, but the desire to have buildings named after 
the benefactors has in many cases led to a college being the 
owner of more buildings than it can adequately maintain. 
Moreover, there is the danger that pressure may be exerted for 
commercial or political ends. Mr. Elvin concludes that while 
the American system makes the better practical man of affairs, 
the English system is better adapted to turning out the inde- 
pendent and original thinker. . 
g 

EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS.—-An extremely interesting and 
successful Conference on Education in Rural Areas based on the 
Board’s Pamphlet on Rural Education, was held at Horsham on 
Saturday, June 9. The Conference was the result of the delibera- 
tions of a Joint Committee set up by the West Sussex County 
Council and consisting of representatives of the Education Com- 
mittee and of the Agricultural Education Sub-Committee, and 
with the cordial co-operation of the West Sussex County Asso- 
ciation of Teachers. Between 500 and 600 teachers attended the 
meeting, at which the Board of Education was represented by 
Miss Hutchinson, a member of the Board upon the Standing 
Inter-Departmental Committee and of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and Mr. Dallinger, Chief Educational Inspector. The 
chair was taken at one Session by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Mernk R. 
Burrell, Bart., C.B.E. (Chairman of the Joint Committee), a dis- 
tinguished agriculturalist, and at the other Session by Mr. W. 
Tongue (Chairman of the West Sussex County Association of 
Teachers). The following addresses were delivered: Mr. J. H. 
Kibblewhite, ‘‘ The Board’s Pamphlet No. 46”’; Mr. J. Mimmack, 
“The Three R’s—Reading, Writing, and Anthmetic—in the 
Rural School” ; Miss O. Curtis, “ Practical Instruction for Girls 
in the Rural School”; Miss Marchant, “The Rural Secondary 
School—Girls”’; Miss A. L. Botting, ‘‘ The Rural School and the 
Environment”; Mr. W. T. Shepherdson, “ Practical Instruction 
for Boys—Other Subjects in the Curriculum”; Mr. P. A. Tharp, 
M.A., “The Rural Secondary. School—Boys’’; and Mr. W. 
Trotter, “The Rural School and Other Social and Educative 
Influences.” Though the addresses were necessarily in the 
nature of a preliminary treatment of the problem, it was felt 
that a very great step forward had been made in securing the 
concentration of attention,on an important aspect of the work 
in schools in rural areas. 

* * * 

OPENINGS FOR WOMEN IN THE COLONIES.—The name of the 
Society for the Oversea Settlement of Women (Inc.), Caxton 
House, Tothill Street, S.W. 1, explains its purpose. In 1919 it 
was reconstituted; it now receives an annual grant from the 
Treasury and acts as the women’s branch of the Oversea Settle- 
ment Department. The Society’s annual report for 1927, which 
has recently been issued, shows a decrease in the number of 
women migrating directly through the Society—1,374, as 
against 1,490 in 1926—but it is evidently carrying out its impor- 
tant work thoroughly and effectively. Free or assisted passages 
are given only to those willing to take up domestic work or 
joining relatives ; the demand for domestic workers in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand still exceeds the supply. A training 
hostel for inexperienced girls has been established at Market 
Harborough. The Society now has a special loan fund to assist 
British trained teachers who wish to take up work in Australia ; 
posts are not guaranteed on arrival, but the Society’s recom- 
mendation receives special consideration. A development of 
the past year was the offer by the Fellowship of the British Empire 
and the Oversea Settlement Department of six scholarships of 
£100 each for a final year of training in the Colonies for teaching 
there; the selection of the candidates was entrusted to the 
Society and the six chosen are completing their courses in South 
Africa. The Society has also been able to arrange a tour in 
Canada for twenty-five girls from British secondary schools ; 
the party leaves England on August 3 and is due to return about 
the middle of next term. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


UNITED STATES 


An arresting article with this title, in the World's Work for 
May, opens with these words: ‘‘ Ever since 
“ Science Adam and Eve made a moral success of one 
Measures Morals: ” boy and a moral failure of the other, the 
training of children in character has been one 
of the chief concerns of parents. . . . All the religions of the 
world are inspired with the ideal of character education. People 
have been whipped, burned, hanged, preached to, lectured, and 
subjected to every other formof torture, with a viewto improving 
either their character or that of others who might profit by their 
example. Character education has always been the ultimate 
goal of all education.” The writer of the article is reviewing 
“ Studies in Deceit,” the preliminary report of a Character 
Education Inquiry, set on foot some three years ago by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research of New York City. 
Other volumes are promised dealing with other aspects of 
character. ‘' The investigators first concentrated upon devising 
methods and statistical instruments for measuring trends in 
conduct, and for measuring the results of any special system for 
improving human behaviour, or of agencies that may cause 
deterioration.” The first point of attack was the study of 
tendencies in children to lie, cheat, and steal. More than twenty 
scientific ‘‘ tests,” of high “ reliability ” and *“ validity,” were 
applied to some 10,000 children, between the ages of 8 and 16, 
in schools of all tvypes—public, private, progressive, old-fashioned, 
rich, and poor. The idea was to measure tendencies of classes 
and groups (not so much of individuals) and so establish an 
“ honesty index.” The inquiry “did not attempt to unravel 
the tangled skein of inner motivations to deception, but did 
attack the problem of finding to what extent cheating, lving, 
and stealing are associated with such social and biological facts 
as age, sex, intelligence, phvsical and emotional condition, 
family life and occupation, friendships, race, nationality, religion, 
and attendance at motion pictures.” It is held that the results 
(only ‘‘ averages ” of course, with many exceptions) warranted 
the conclusion that, on the whole, honesty varied with intelli- 
gence, with inheritance, with the occupation of parents (the 
upper middle class standing highest), and with the personality 
of teachers, but not with religion, either Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jewish. 
The methods and results of certain ‘‘ organizations for teach- 
ing character ” were also studied. In one of 
Py the these, in which each child was expected to 
nclusions. 
keep a daily personal record of good deeds, 
including truth-telling, “the startling fact was disclosed that 
the children with the highest moral records cheated the most.” 
Of another organization (not specified, but akin to “‘ scoutcraft ’’) 
the investigators write: ‘‘ We can only conclude that this 
widely-used agency for moral education is either neutral or 


¢ 


deleterious with regard to one of its major aims—the teaching 
of honesty. This conclusion must, however, be supplemented 
by the caution that in other ways all such moral agencies 
may be having a vast influence for good. But these other 
objectives must also some day pass through the refining fire 
of scientific measurements.” The facts brought out by the 
inquiry justify, it is argued, at least four conclusions—that 
moral behaviour can be measured; that the effects upon moral 
behaviour of various agencies and methods of teaching can also 
be measured: and, above all, that moral education must seek 
on the one hand “ to remove temptations,” and on the other 
to improve the general conditions both in home and community. 
Such ‘‘ measurements ” will not yet convince everybody, but 
their seriousness is attested by two names well known in this 
country—Dr. Paul Monroe and Prof. E. L. Thorndike. 


JAPAN 


We acknowledge with thanks the News Bulletin for June of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. From the contents of the eighteen 
tvped quarto pages we select two items for 
brief notice. The first is an account of Educational Tendencies 
in Japan, written by Dr. Noguchi, Director of the Japanese 
Education Association. From this we gather that in Japan as 
elsewhere there is much dissatisfaction with the working of 
examination systems. The official entrance examinations to the 
secondary schools, for instance, come under special condemna- 
tion as ‘‘ destroying the whole intrinsic value of education in the 
primary school and causing many evils to the children both 
mentally and physically.’ In view of this dissatisfaction the 
Department of Education has recently issued revised regulations 
for “ selection,” the working of which is being closely watched. 


A further item is that at the twelfth general meeting of the 
National Association of Educational Societies 
(ninety in number), held in Tokio last Mav, 
certain shortcomings of the national system 
were frankly exposed and far-reaching suggestions for reform 
approved. One complaint was that education in general is still 
“too scholastic and too remote from practical life.” Another 
that “ the majority of the people are excluded from secondary 
schools and universities, which are almost entirely reserved for 
the sons of the rich.” The National Association therefore asks 
that ‘‘ education from first to last may be founded on the practical 
life of the nation, and that higher education may be open to all.” 
On one of the three days of the general meeting a national 
memorial service was held throughout the country for the late 
president of the Education Association, Dr. Sawayanagi, in 
whose memory it is hoped “to set up an educational library 
and laboratory, and to offer international service for education 
in the interest of world peace.” 


The Examination 
Virus. 


A Shut Gate, 


Varia 


The Education Committee of the League of Nations Union 
has issued a list of approved books on the League as suitable 
for children and teachers. 

* * * 


The Parents’ Review, July issue, contains a reprint of an 
interesting paper, ‘‘ Examinations at the P.N.E.U.,’’ read at 
the Conference of Educational Associations in January last. 

+ ad * 

Mr. L. F. Easterbrook has contributed an article to the 
July NINETEENTH CENTURY on “ Education in the Country- 
side,” in which the scheme of village colleges, conceived by Mr. 
Morris, Secretary for Education, Cambridgeshire, is described. 

* + + 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE & Co., LTD., issue the publications of the 
League of Nations. A useful little work announced in this firm’s 
Monthly List for July is the ‘‘ International Statistical Year 
Book, 1927 ” ; geographers and economists will probably find it 
of much service. 

* * $ 

Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, have published an 
excellent TuBse-Bus GuIpE to London, by Dr. J. C. Willis. 
Price 6d. It gives concise but complete directions for travel 
between different parts of the metropolis, and it is, above all, 
easy to use. It can be carried without discomfort in a small 
pocket and it contains numerous street diagrams. 


Music lovers will welcome the bibliography of works by 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS which appears in the July issue of the 
Dominant. The works are classified and dated, and the publishers’ 
names are given. 

: * * 

One “Clement Stephenson Entrance Scholarship ” of {£80 
per annum, tenable for four years, will be awarded in September. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. 1. 


* * * 


A committee of the Friends’ Guild of Teachers is conducting 
an inquiry into the study of international affairs in schools. 
It is preparing a questionnaire addressed to those who have 
had personal experience of such teaching within the classroom. 
The names and addresses of schools (other than Friends’ Schools) 
and teachers (other than Friends’) interested, would be welcome 
to J. Knox Taylor, 9 Glenoch Road, N.W. 3. 

+ 


* * 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY AND Com- 
MERCE has issued a new edition of its Report on Education for 
Management (price 1Is.; 10s. per dozen). This is largely a 
reprint of the 1925 report, but the matter, and particularly the 
appendices and bibliography, have been brought up-to-date. 
The report can be obtained from the honorary secretary, 
Mr. R. W. Ferguson, 36 Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
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The Triennial Educational Conference 


HE Conference organized by the League of Empire was held 
from July 17-20 at University College, London, and had 
under discussion many aspects of the problems of interchange. 
The presence of a distinguished delegation from France gave the 
meetings a special significance and enabled the overseas repre- 
sentatives to obtain first-hand information in regard to the 
education policies of the two countries who are together re- 
sponsible for the organization of education over a large part of 
the earth. Interchange, whether of professors, teachers, or 
students, presents many difficulties, but the Conference must 
have persuaded any who had doubts as to the necessity that 
these difficulties should be faced and overcome. 


INTERCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 


At the present time a number of chairs of modern languages 
in the universities of Great Britain are occupied by distinguished 
foreigners. It is, however, realized that this is probably a 
temporary condition, and that when the increased attention, 
now being given to the study of modern languages, bears fruit, 
we may expect to find more of our own countrymen and country- 
women in these positions. The hope was, however, expressed by 
more than one speaker that some means would be found for 
arranging for the temporary seconding of professors from foreign 
universities to universities in this country, and that in a similar 
way English professors might be sent to continental universities 
and to those in other parts of the Empire. It was realized that 
no English person, however competent to instruct in the French 
language, could provide students with that contact with the 
French spirit and aims which exists when the lecturer is speaking 
his or her native tongue. 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS 


This subject was discussed at one session of the Conference, 
and the general state of affairs as far as exchange between this 
country and the overseas dominions is admirably summar1i.ed in 
a report issued by the League of Empire. Since 1919 the League 
has arranged for the transference of 1,314 teachers, 605 going 
overseas, and 709 from the Dominions taking up posts in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. These exchanges would have been im- 
possible without the whole-hearted co-operation of local 
authorities, both here and overseas, and it is hoped that increased 
perception of their value and of the extent to which they en- 
courage mutual confidence and produce unity and affection will 
result in increased support for the League which has made them 
possible. Interchange with France, which was naturally the 
subject of particular discussion, presents certain difficulties, the 
most important being that of finance. In the exchanges men- 
tioned above the teacher concerned can now retain his salary 
paid by his own employer during the period of exchange, and 
this practice appears to involve no hardship. A French teacher 
coming to England finds, however, that his French salary is 
inadequate to meet the demands made upon it, and consequently 
he has to draw upon private resources if he is to participate in a 
scheme. It seems likely, therefore, that if such a scheme of inter- 
change of teachers between this country and France is to flourish 
in a way as to the desirability of which all are agreed, the English 
teachers will have to consider whether they are willing to relin- 
quish to the French teacher with whom they exchange, such a 
portion of their salary as, with his own, would make it possible 
for him to live in this country. The reduced amount should 
suffice for the English teacher’s needs in France, and it may be 
confidently expected that there will be no lack of response if 
the position is explained by those responsible for the exchange. 


STUDENT INTERCHANGE 


Prof. Gardner’s paper on “ The Relations of British Universities 
with other Universities in the British Empire and in Foreign 
Countries ” included interesting statistics as to the student 
population of those in Great Britain, and revealed the fact that 
while 4,949 students from overseas and abroad are in atten- 
dance at university courses in this country, of these only 696 
are from European countries, sixty-two of this number coming 
from France. M. Desclos’s paper on “ The French Universities ” 
showed on the other hand that the number of foreign students 
at these has increased from 1,862 in 1902 to 14,729 in 1927, 
and now represents one quarter of the total number. Some 
regret was expressed at the fact that few French students come 
to our universities, but here again the difficulty is mainly 
financial. It was pointed out that a fee of £40 for a session is 
unheard of in France, the French student pays {2 at most: 
and it was stated that he was adept at finding ways to evade the 
payment of even this modest sum. It would seem, therefore, 


that some means should be found to encourage the French 
student to attend our courses, and to return in some measure 
the open-handed hospitality which the University of Paris has. 
always extended to us together with other foreigners. The 
suggestion was made that a remission of the fees to accredited 
students would do much to open the way in this direction.. 
Further sessions of the Conference dealt with elementary and 
secondary education, the training of teachers, and the education 
of backward races. The League of Empire is to be congratulated. 
on the organization of a most successful series of mcetings. 


The second issue, for July, of Life and Letters, maintains the- 
proprietors’ claim to provide something unusual. It opens with 
a long article on Frederick Baron Corvo, by A. J. A. Symons, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell discusses Nathaniel Hawthorne, and there- 
is an article on jazz by Constant Lambert. About fifteen pages 
of critical ‘‘ readers’ reports ’’ deal with recent new books. 

* * 2 


The June issue of the Cambridge Bulletin shows that several 
important books have recently been published by the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY Press. The science and mathematics section is well. 
represented by Sir J. H. Jeans’s new volume, ‘‘ Astronomy and 
Cosmogony,’’ Burnside’s ‘‘ Theory of Probability,” and Barcroft’s. 
second volume on ‘‘ The Respiratory Function of the Blood,” 
while English literature includes a source-book by Arundell 
Esdaile and an addition to the New Shakespeare Series, namely, 
“ The Taming of the Shrew.” 

+ + + 

INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE.— The fifth 
International Moral Education Conference will take place in 
Paris in 1930. The object of the Conference is to enlist the 
co-operation of all those who, irrespective of race, nationality, 
or religion, wish to work for the progress of moral educa- 
tion. Opportunity is given at the Conference to all shades 
of opinion for frank discussion of the difficult questions connected. 
with moral education. The papers read indicate to parents, 
teachers, and administrators, ways in which moral education 
can strengthen and ennoble character and encourage a desire to 
work for the social good. The Conference itself meets every 
four years, but an Executive Council exists, consisting at the 
present time of representatives from twenty nations, which 
meets in London and on which absent members may vote by post. 
Allfurther information concerning the Conference may be obtained 
from Mr. St. G. Lane Fox Pitt, 47 Chester Terrace, London, S.W. 1 

* * +% 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF ST. GEORGE'S, HARPENDEN. 
—On Saturday, June 23, amid perfect June weather, St. George’s, 
the co-educational boarding School, celebrated the twenty-first. 
anniversary of its migration from Keswick, under the present 
Headmaster (Rev. Cecil Grant). The occasion was marked by 
a gathering of many distinguished educationists and of a large 
and enthusiastic body of old friends. Among the principal 
guests were the Duchess of Atholl, Sir John Simon, Sir Thomas 
Mackenzie, the Bishop of St. Albans, Sir Harry and Lady Brittair,. 
the Warden of Radley, the Headmaster of Cheltenham, Dr. E. C. 
Lodge (Principal of Westfield College), the Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Prof. W. A. Bone, Prof. R.S. Troup, Sir Richard 
Lodge, the Headmistress of Roedean School, and many others.. 
The Rev. Dr. E. Lyttelton, ex-Headmaster of Eton, and now 
Chairman of St. George’s Governing Body, took the chair- 
during the speeches. At the end of a Thanksgiving Service in 
the School Chapel, when the sermon was given by the Head- 
master, the Bishop of St. Albans dedicated the recently-built. 
Cloisters and a grove of trees each bearing the name of one of 
the fifty school captains who have held office since the foundation 
of the School at Keswick. The speeches were held and broad- 
cast in the open-air, The Chairman, touching on the aims of 
the School and its impressive work during the thirty years of its 
existence, appealed for endowments and announced the gift of 
£1,000 by a family closely associated with the School. The 
Duchess spoke on the advantages of co-education. She was 
followed by Sir John Simon, who gave some personal recol-- 
lections of the Headmaster at Oxford, Sir Thomas Mackenzie, 
and others. A sale of work tocomplete the School War Memorial, 
was opened by the Duchess, and a tercentenary performance of 
scenes selected from the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ dramatized and 
produced by Leo Baker, an old boy, to which there was incidental 
music composed and selected by Denis Wright, the school music 
master, who conducted an orchestra and choir of Old Georgians,. 
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A FAMOUS HEADMASTER 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By A. WHITRIDGE. 
Constable.) 

Rarely, it has been said, has a man been more fortunate 
in his biographer than was Thomas Arnold. To most of 
us he became known through Stanley’s “ Life,” and chiefly 
through the chapter on school life at Rugby. The vivid 
-account of Arnold’s work and personality, and the 
restrained pathos of Stanley’s description of Arnold's 
early death, could not fail to impress. Arnold became 
a legend. Did he not ‘‘change the face of public school 
education throughout England ?’’ Did he not humanize 
classical training, and relieve it of the pedantry of gerund- 
grinding ? Did he not stand, first and last, for the 
'*“ Christian gentleman ” as the ideal product of the public 
‘school ? Was he not ever aghast at ‘‘ moral evil,” and ever 
anxious to develop ‘‘ moral earnestness ’’ in the youth of 
England ? Later and briefer studies of his career and 
‘influence, such as that of James Martineau, may have 
modified somewhat the impressions left by the standard 
biography, but not seriously. Yet all the time the question 
recurred insistently to the minds of many readers—should 
I, if I could have had my way here, chosen to be a boy 
‘under the care of Dr. Arnold or his like? Then came 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s caustic essays on certain eminent 
Victorians, among whom he included Dr. Arnold, and, 
more recently, Mr. Bertrand Russell’s rather biting refer- 
-ences to Arnold’s vision of the ‘‘ Devil in the midst ”’ of 
-a group of boys not conspicuous at the moment for moral 
‘earnestness. It was obviously time that something should 
be said by way of explanation and defence, and it has 
been said very well indeed by Arnold's great-grandson, 
‘Mr. Arnold Whitridge, in the volume before us. Sir Michael 
Sadler writes a long introduction, marked not only by 
intimate knowledge of the facts, but also by a rare com- 
bination of sympathy and discrimination. Mr. Whitridge 
has had access to family papers which were not previously 
-available, and for that reason alone his effort is justified. 
But more than that, he has reminded the critics that even 
a great man is a man of his own time, and that if, for 
example, Arnold never realized the educational virtues of 
science and the arts, yet in his hands the classics were 
‘made the means of a good, general education. Mr. 
Whitridge admits much. He admits, for example, the 
‘impossibility of Arnold’s cherished conception of a church 
and a state which should be co-terminous. We fear that he 
ought to have admitted still more, for Arnold’s ideas about 
boyhood bring little satisfaction to the modern mind. 
But this book will take its place as a necessary and a not 
-unworthy supplement to Stanley’s classic work. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARIAN DICTION 


Words and Poetry. By G. H. W. RyLanps, (ros. 6d. net. 
The Hogarth Press.) 

It is truly heartening to find that, after all the ink that 
has been spilt over Shakespeare, there are still fresh things 
very well worth saying about him. This was shown only the 
-other day by Dr. Smart’s ‘‘ Shakespeare, Truth and Tradi- 
tion,’’ and it is demonstrated again by Mr. Rylands, who, be- 
ginning his book as an academic thesis on the general ques- 
tion of the relation of words to poetry, devotes the larger and 
the more valuable part of it toa study of Shakespeare’s style. 

It is strange that, whilst the development of Shake- 
speare’s metrical art and practice has been elaborately 
investigated again and again, the parallel changes in his 
vocabulary and style have received comparatively little 
attention. Yet the study is of immense interest, and, as 
pursued by Mr. Rylands, industriously but with a sense of 
humour and proportion not always associated with indus- 
‘try, it yields important results. Certain general propositions, 
for example, true as far as they go, have often been laid down 


about Shakespeare's use of prose. In common with other 
Elizabethan dramatists, he uses prose for comic characters, 
servants,and clowns. What has been far less noticed is the 
extent to which heemploys prose for lofty reasoned argument, 
as in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and “ Henry V,” and the difference in his 
practice that marks successive periods. Mr. Rylands’ con- 
tention is that Shakespeare ‘‘ found himself dramatically in 
prose, and his apprenticeship in that element helped him 
during those middle years in which he threw over his old 
models and created a new form of blank verse.” In other 
words, whilst he was deliberately bringing verse nearer to 
prose in the interests of drama, he was at the same time lifting 
prose nearer to poetry. In the later plays, when he had at- 
tained mastery in the new free verse, he had less use for prose. 

Secondly, with regard to the proportion of Latinisms 
in comparison with words of native origin, has it been 
noticed before that, after girding at Latinisms in his early 
attacks upon the artificiality of euphuism, Shakespeare 
became increasingly fond of sonorous Latin forms in the 
later plays? More than that, Mr. Rylands shows that there 
is a growing love of Latin mythology. It is as if Shakes- 
peare returned with a certain fondness to the studies of 
his schooldays. <A feature of style which Shakespeare 
shares with Sir Thomas Browne is a fondness for duplicate 
expression, abstract coupled with concrete, Latin with 
English, polysylHable with monosyllable. The same feature 
has often been remarked. in the Prayer Book. 

The whole essay is characterized, as Mr. Lytton Strachey 
writes in a commendatory preface, by “ the delicate ampli- 
tude of sensitive enthusiasm and the fresh learning of youth.” 


THE QUANTUM THEORY 
The Quantum and Its Interpretation. By Prof. H. S. ALLEN. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In an unstable subject like the quantum theory there are 
two ways of writing a book—-the logical and the encyclo- 
paedic. In the first some definite point of view is adopted 
and, disregarding all the often transient opinions that have 
been held, the matter is presented as a consistent whole. 
In the other, all views that have ever been suggested are 
given, even though they may often be mutually inconsis- 
tent. What is quite impossible is to combine the two, by 
describing all the work that has been done and criticizing 
it into consistency. Apart from the discourtesy implied in 
showing a large number of distinguished people what 
mistakes they have made, it is impossible to do this because 
no living man could really master all the literature appearing 
each month in a month, so that the longer the author lived 
the less complete the book would become. 

Prof. Allen’s work is one of the encyclopaedic kind, in 
that many mutually inconsistent theories are presented 
without very much criticism as to which should be dis- 
carded. The book is divided into three parts; in the first 
there is a general account of the chief developments of 
quantum theory from its inception up to the time when 
the main points of spectrum theory had been established. 
In the third part the same discussion is carried as nearly 
up to date as is possible in a book on a rapidly developing 
subject. The middle part of the book is more specially 
identified with the author’s own work; it discusses 
a number of theories that have so far lain rather outside 
the general trend of development. Since much of this 
work is otherwise only to be found in the original 
papers, to have collected it together is a most useful 
service, and enables the reader who has not followed the 
details to gain a conspectus of the whole. It is never easy 
to assess the value of work which would at present be 
called “unfashionable,” for fashions can change with most 
surprising rapidity; and though these theories do not at pre- 
sent fit verv closely with the rest of the doctrine, the same 
has been true of much other work, which, at first rejected 
of the builder, has later become the headstone of the corner. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium. By T. F. Bumpus. 
(25s. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Originally published in 1909, this book now appears in a new 
edition with such changes and omissions as the ravagesof War 
have made necessary. It is essentially a book for those who 
know Belgium and its churches very well, or who can take it 
with them as well as Baedeker for reading during a leisurely 
tour. It gives in more literary and expanded form much of the 
historical and artistic summaries of a guide book. The paintings 
as well as the architecture of the various churches are considered. 
Rubens is, of course, the painter most frequently mentioned, but 
the estimate of him is hardly satisfactory as a piece of artistic 
criticism. There are some pleasant coloured illustrations, but 
the reproductions from photographs are limited and not good in 
tone. The architectural beauties of Tournai cathedral are rightly 
praised; we regret that no illustrations of it are given. 


Practical Pen Drawing. By E. G. Lutz. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

Mr. Lutz is before all things “ practical.” This word, which 
appears in the titles of so many of his works, is no vain boast. 
Though of great interest to the student of art appreciation, this 
book is first and foremost a stimulus to personal effort. Materials 
and technique are exhaustively dealt with by means of text and 
illustrations ; while the series of examples of the works of the 
masters of pen drawing should prove invaluable to the student, 
as well as of great interest to the general reader. Give a young 
student this book, a few pens and a bottle of ink, and it will 
not be for lack of clear instruction that he will not know how 
to use them. 


(1) Jewellery Craft. Metal Craft. By F. J. Grass. (1s. 6d. each. 
University of London Press.) 

(2) Simple Crafts for Giris : Weaving, Embroidery, Bookbinding. 
By N. A. Poore (Mrs. T. REED). (2s. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

(1) The day will come when every art room will be also a 
craft room. The study of the capacities and limitations of the 
craft is the foundation of all that is good and appropriate in 
design. Design and craft are inseparable, and the language of 
the tool can only be understood by handling it. Mr. Glass has 
already done much to further this state of affairs, and these 
excellent handbooks will help towards its consummation. Well 
written, and copiously illustrated with drawings specially made 
by the author, they are convenient as to size, and have a general 
beauty of format especially appropriate to a handbook on art. 
We have reason to know that the former books of the series have 
proved very helpful in class work. (2) “ Simple Crafts for 
Girls,’’ by Mrs. T. Reed, is one of the best little handbooks which 
have yet appeared in this country. It deals with three of the 
basic crafts by means of clear descriptions and diagrams, and is 
designed to help the teacher who has not access to tuition in the 
crafts. 


Art in the Life of Mankind: a Survey of its Achievements from 
the Earliest Times. By Prof. A. W. SeaBy. I. A General 
View of Art: Its Nature, Meaning, Principles, and Appre- 
ciation. II. Art in Ancient Times: Prehistoric, Sumerian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Aegean. (5s. net 
each. Batsford.) 

“ Early English” Architecture—XIIIth Century. Interior. By 
A. STRATTON. (18. 4d. net. Mounted on linen, bound edges, 
2s. 1od. net. Batsford.) 

Introductory Handbook to the Styles of English Architecture: a 
Companion to the Series of Large Scale Comparative Diagrams 
(size 30 by 20 inches), Prepared for the Use of Schools, 
Teachers, Students, and Others. By A. STRATTON. Part I. 
The Middle Ages. (Saxon Times to the 15th Century). 
(Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Block-Cutting and Print-Making by Hand from Wood, Linoleum, 


and Other Media. By MARGARET DoBSON. (12s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Paper Tearing for Infants. By Emtty MonpDay. (38. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 


Arthur Lionel Smith, Master of Baliol (1916-1924) : A Biography 
and some Reminiscences by His Wife. (15s. net. Murray.) 


‘‘ There have been greater historians, deeper thinkers, abler 
organizers: there never was a better tutor.” From the purely 
academic point of view, such is the summary of ‘ A. L.” by 


` Easy Latin for Beginners. 


one who knew him intimately. In his way, which was peculiarly 
his own way, and in his own sphere, he was, in other words, a 
great teacher ; and the record of his life therefore makes appeal 
to any one who is trying to realize teaching as a high vocation. 
But to say that he was a great teacher is only another way of 
saying that he was a great man who happened to become a 
teacher. And one of the secrets of his greatness here stands 
revealed. It was an amazing vitality, which carried him through, 
from his wretched school life at Christ’s Hospital to incessant 
and astonishingly varied activities almost to the day .of his 
death. Opinions may differ as to whether a man’s wife is his 
best biographer, but there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the charm and vigour and actuality of this particular specimen. 
It was a necessary condition of a successful biography of ‘‘ A. L.” 
that the man himself, the many-sided personality as known to 
his intimates, should be shown forth, and this condition has 
been well fulfilled in this biography. 


James Watt and the Pioneer Inventors. 
(ts. 3d. Blackie.) 

Teachers of India. By C. A. KINCAID. 
versity Press.) 

The Girl in White Armor : The True Story of Joan of Arc. By 
A. B. PAINE, (ios. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By A. WHITRIDGE. (10s. 6d. net. Con- 
stable.) 

Lives of Eminent Africans. By G. A. GOLLock. (2s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 

The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. By Dr. A. J 
Harrop. With Extracts from “ A Letter from Sydney ’’ 
(1829). (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Scott and His Times. By ANNA M. PAGAN. 


By ANNA M. PAGAN. 


(3s. net. Oxford Uni- 


(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 


Cicero in Asia: Selections from Cicevo’s Letters and Speeches. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
S. PRICE. (18s. 9d. Clarendon Press.) 

This book should be a real blessing to those teachers who are 
often exercised by the problem of what book to choose for Latin 
reading in the fifth form. It is provided with the usual vocabu- 
lary and notes, intended, as the preface says, “ Mainly to show 
how Cicero is best translated into English.’’ The notes do this 
well, but it is a little ungracious to imply that they have no other 
outstanding virtues. They also explain the references and 
circumstances of different times with remarkable lucidity. There 
is a good introduction (thirty pages) dealing with the life of 
Cicero, Asia Minor in the age of Cicero, Roman provincial 
government, and Mithridates of Pontus. Then come the selec- 
tions themselves, chosen with great skill and discernment. We 
begin with the duties of a provincial governor as expounded by 
Cicero in a letter to his brother Quintus, followed by remon- 
strances in a further letter. Extracts from the ‘‘ De Imperis 
Cn. Pompei,” and from the ‘‘ Pro Murena ” deal with the 
important figure of Mithridates the Great. Two letters describe 
Cicero’s own military operations as governor of Cilicia, and we 
conclude with an extract from the admirable little speech, 
insufficiently real in schools, ‘‘ Pro Rege Deiotaro.’’ Any class 
that reads through this excellent little book will obtain a good 
idea both of Cicero’s epistolary and of his oratorical style, and 
cannot fail to appreciate the difficulties which faced a provincial 
governor in his attempt to govern the outskirts of the Roman 
Empire. 


By R. E. Burns and A. E. Burns. 
(2s. 6d. Methuen.) 


ACCOUNTANCY—A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN.—The Society of 
Incorporated Accountants opened its doors to women at a com- 
paratively early date, the first woman to qualify for the profession 
by examination being an incorporated accountant, Miss Hilda 
Mabel Claridge, of Bradford, who passed in 1919. Since then 
thirty-five other women have qualified as incorporated ac- 
countants, and those in practice are reported to be doing well. 
Lack of knowledge of the opportunities which present themselves 
and of the steps which have to be taken to qualify, appears to 
explain women’s neglect to take up more generally as a career 
the profession of accountancy, for which they are well suited. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


England in Johnson’s Day. By M. DorotHy GEORGE. (6s. 
net. Methuen.) 

If all the series of ‘‘ English Life in English Literature ” is 
to be as good as the volumes that have appeared, it will be a 
most valuable help to the study both of social life and of 
literature. It would not be easy to better Miss George’s intro- 
ductory survey of the eighteenth century, nor her choice and 
arrangement of illustrative passages in prose and verse. 


Twentieth-Century Literature: The Age of Interrogation, 
1925. By A. C. WARD. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

“The Age of Interrogation ” is Mr. Ward's descriptive title 
for the first quarter of the twentieth century. The description 
suggests the point of view from which he makes a dispassionate 
survey of the contributions to English literature of its novelists, 
dramatists, poets, essayists, and critics, travellers and bio- 
graphers. His criticism is refreshingly free from the extravagant 
epithets that disfigure so many contemporary appreciations ; 
it is equally free from censoriousness. Mr. Ward has been at 
some pains to avoid overcrowding ; and if this cautiousness has 
involved the omission of some important names, a glance at 
the “ Reading List” generally shows that the omission is 
deliberate, but also that the reader is encouraged to repair it 
for t:imself. 


(1) The Birth of Romance: 


IgoI— 


° 
from Euphues: Sidney's Arcadia: 
Romantics and Pastorals. Selected, with Introduction, Notes 
and Tables, by R. B. JoHNson. (2) Some Little Tales 
from Steele, Addison, Johnson, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Congreve, and Farquhar. Selected, with an Introduction, 
by R. B. JOHNSON. (3s. 6d. each. Lane: The Bodley 
Head.) My 
These two attractive little volumes belong to a set of six 
designed to illustrate the development of the English novel. 
(1) Contains selections from the Elizabethan romantics, Lyly, 
Greene, Lodge, Sidney, Forde, Mackenzie, and Chamberlayne. 
(2) Consists of specimens of the short tales characteristic of the 
periodical essayists who flourished in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Brimley Johnson’s introductions are well constructed, 
informative, and never dull. 


Reconsiderations : Literary Essays. By E. E. KELLETT. (8s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Kellett has here followed up his volume entitled “ Sugges- 
tions ” by a further selection of essays, of which some have 
already appeared in the London Mercury, the Contemporary 
Review, and elsewhere. There are very few living essayists 
whom we read with greater pleasure than Mr. Kellett. His subtle 
qualities of style, his wide and accurate knowledge of men and 
books, his humour and his tolerance, inevitably win the attention 
of readers who know good criticism when they see it. The 
essays make a varied appeal, and ten readers might begin at ten 
different points in the book. There are appreciations, in some 
cases from a special point of view, of Chaucer, Milton, Fuller, 
Wordsworth, Swinburne, and Conrad. There are also more 
general themes, of which we ourselves have marked for re- 
perusal: ““ Critical Certainties,’’ ‘‘ Dramatic Silences,’’ and “ The 
Translation of the New Testament.” On this last subject 
Mr. Kellett holds strong views, which he strongly defends. 


Everyday Classics. Primer. (28.). First Reader. (28. 3d.). By 
Prof. FANNIE W. Dunn, Prof. F. T. BAKER, and Prof. A. H. 
THORNDIKE. Second Reader. (28. 4d.). By Prof. F. T. 
BakeER, Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE and MILDRED BATCHELDER,. 


Third Reader, with Exercises in Silent Reading. (28. 6d.). 
Fourth Reader, with Silent Reading Exercises. (2s. 8d.). 
Fifth Reader. (23. tod.). Sixth Reader. (38.). Seventh 


Reader: American Life and Literature for Grammar Grades 
and Junior High Schools. (38.). Eighth Reader : The Intro- 
duction to Literature. (3s.). By Prof. F. T. BAKER and 
Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. (New York: Macmillan.) 

This is no haphazard title for a series, the popularity of which 
is attested by the list of reprints, for the mass of material is 
taken from English and translated classics, chosen with sure 
judgment and discrimination to suit the advancing age and 
taste of the learner. Though prepared for the eight grades of 
the American public schools, there is no reason why these 
Readers should not be used with equal profit in our own, for a 
reading even of the seventh, the most distinctively American, 
could but serve to widen the understanding and extend the 
interests and sympathies of English children and foster in them 
a spirit of impartiality. There is nothing to wound even tender 
susceptibilities in the pieces chosen to illustrate the history of 
the relations between England and the U.S.A. The “ Helps 


to Study,” which include questions, are fresh and suggestive, 
and there are welcome aids to the pronunciation, not only of 
proper names, but of unusual words like demesne, intended to 
forestall mistakes by the pupil reading alone which might be 
found later hard to set right. The nine volumes are exceptionally 
solid, handsome, and finely-printed, many with delightful 


illustrations. 

(1) The New Beacon Readers. Introductory Book. (9d.). Supple- 
mentary Book One. (10d.). By M. E. SULLIVAN and P. M. 
Cox. Supplementary Book Two. (1s.). By R. DILLINGHAM. 
New Beacon Reading Pictures. (Set of 6, 3s. Ginn.) 

(2) Constructive Hints on the Earliest Stages of Teaching Reading. 
By E. H. Grassam and R. D. Morss. (1s. Ginn.) 

With an ever-widening field of service, the Beacon Readers 
now find it necessary to extend their activities further along 
the same lines. Hence we. have a set of wall-charts, bold in 
design and pleasant in colouring ; three additional Readers for 
beginners ; and, finally, a supplement to the Teachers’ Manual. 
Among the many devices suggested in (2) for promoting the 
active co-operation of the learners, are ‘‘ flash-cards,’’ corre- 
sponding to the objects used in “ Memory Drawing '’—cards 
containing a single phrase or sentence, exposed for a second 
and then withdrawn, the child being expected to recall what it 
has just seen. 

Ability Exercises in English for Junior Scholarships. By A.C.S. 
ASHMORE. (Cloth, 1s. 3d. Manilla, 1s. Russell.) 

This book, for which no originality of treatment is claimed, is 
intended to give to children experience in answering questions 
of the kind now set by many education authorities and examin- 
ing bodies, and the variety of the exercises given should make it 
most useful for this purpose. 


Adventures on the Amazon. 
Glasgow: Holmes.) 

Luck, a gipsy boy without family or friends, is taken on a 
trip to South America by Mr. Harding, a naturalist and explorer. 
In the course of their search for a tree producing a rubber which, 
after chemical treatment, becomes as transparent as glass, Luck 
makes acquaintance with many of the plants and animals of 
the Amazon region. 

The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. Arranged by D. SLADEN. 
Memoirs of Mary Wollstonecraft. By W. GoDWIN. Re-edited 
by MIDDLETON Murry. (3s. 6d. net each. Constable.) 

Two pleasant additions to ‘‘ Constable’s Miscellany.” Mr. 
Douglas Sladen contributes a biographical introduction to the 
collected works of the Australian poet, and Mr. Middleton Murry 
commends to modern readers the revived biography of a woman 
of genius. 

Life in the Middle Ages. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
Dr. G. G. Coutton. Vol. I. Religion, Folk-Lore, and Super- 
stition. (78. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This second and enlarged edition, now divided into four 
volumes, of the very valuable “ Medieval Garner ’’ which Mr. 
Coulton first published in Igro, is secure of a hearty welcome. 
Once and again a collection of extracts may be of more educa- 
tional and historical importance than a dozen original works, and 
this is certainly true of Mr. Coulton’s anthology. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp and Selected Stories and Poems. 
By Bret Harte. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. G. R. STEWART. (58. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Old friends of Bret Harte and his works will welcome this 
collection, and it can be commended to those who do not know 
the author as a master of the short story and the dialect poem. 
The examples of the former give vivid clear-cut pictures of the 
miners’ life in California in the early days of the gold rush, and 
if the reader tends to feel critical of the sentimentality of some 
of the tales, he will feel able to rejoice whole-heartedly at the 
whimsical humour of Truthful James which abounds in the 
latter. 

Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia, with Parts of the Supplements Thereto, 
and Notes. By S. T. BYINGTON. (3s. Ginn.) 

Any one who has achieved a measure of success in the drawing 
of the long bow will come away from a reading of this book 
sadly chastened and depressed. Munchausen’s pre-eminence in 
this line remains undiminished in spite of modern accounts of 
fights with big fish and adventures in exploration. One is happy 
to see that the editor expects that the tales will find a natural 
home in America, and certainly some of the incidents men- 
tioned in the preface would seem to indicate that his expectation 
is likely to be fulfilled. 


By D. ENG isu. (1s. 4d. Bell. 
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Junior Test Papers in English: for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar Examinations 
in the Junior Grade. By F.W. RosBInson. (3s.6d. Pitman.) 

Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. (18. 4d. Blackie.) 

Prose of To-day. (2s.6d. Best Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Langland. Piers Plowman. Prologue and Passus I-VII. Text B. 
Edited by Dr. J. F. Davis. Revised by E. S. OLSZEWSKA. 
Second Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Apostate. By F. Reiw. A Treasury of English Prose. 
by L. P. SMITH. (38. 6d. net each. Constable.) 

Winkie the Water Pixie. By O. Bowen. (Paper, 5d. Cloth, 6d.) 
The Knave of Hearts and Other Stories. The Sea Horses and 
Other Stories. The Maker of Wonders and Other Stories. 
The Longest Lane and Other Stories. By S. SouTHWOLD. 
Henry Heatherkin and the Moorland Folk. By O. BOWEN. 
The Travels of Kree. By SARAH KosLorFF. (Paper, 6d. each. 
Cloth, 8d. each. Collins.) 

Love's Creation : a Novel. By MARIE CARMICHAEL. 
Methuen.) 

The Lost Fight. By H. F.M. Prescott. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Thackeray. A Selection from the Roundabout Papers. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. W. H. WILLIAMs. 


Edited 


(73. 6d. net. 


(4s. 6d. net. Alston Rivers.) 
Exercises in English Grammar. By A. A. HUGHES. (2s. Long- 
mans.) 


-Selected Letters of Byron. Edited by V. H. CoLLINS. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Beacon Study Readers. Edited by F. Roscoe. (First Lessons, 
1s. 4d. Book One, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Manual for First 
Lessons and Book One, 2s. Book Two, 1s. 9d. Book Three, 
2s. Teachers’ Manual for Books Two and Three, 2s. Ginn.) 

‘The Comedy of Life: from Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Sterne. Rogues and Vagabonds: from Swift, 
Bunyan, Defoe, Francis Godwin, Henry Neville, and Aphra 
Behn. Selected, with Introduction, Notes, and Tables, by 
R. B. JOHNSON. (3s. 6d. each. Lane.) 

-Selections from Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by H. F. B. 
BRETT-SMITH. (28. Methuen.) 

Plain Prose: The Elements of a Serviceable Style. By W. E. 
WILLIAMS. (38. 6d. Methuen.) 

.A Book of Knights. By ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
Glasgow : Holmes.) 

Nelson’s Infant Reading Practice. By VERA PATMORE. 1. The 
Four Jolly Rabbits and the Cabbage Patch. 2. Snowball: a 
Tale of Santa Claus. 3. Marigold’s Wishbone. 4. The Island 
where Things Come Right. 5. The Ginger Kitten's Diary. 6. 
The Treasure Hunt. (Paper, 4d. each. Cloth, 6d. each. Nelson.) 

The Lure of the Hills: an Anthology. Selected by F. H. LEE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Test Papers in English Literature. 
Pitman.) 


(4s. 6d. 


(1s. 6d. Bell. 


By F. W. Rosinson, (2s. 


Spoken Verse for Schools and Festivals. Arranged by T. 
HENDERSON. (Part I—Elementary, 1s. Part II—Advanced, 
1s. 6d. Complete, 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The two latest Oxford anthologies are excellent collections 
-of verse chosen for recitation because of the special marching, 
dancing, or ringing quality of their rhythms. They have the 
advantage of introductions from the very competent and 
practised pen of Mr. J. C. Smith. 


The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. By C. MARLOWE. Every 
Man in his Humour. By B. Jonson. (18s. 9d. each. Knopf.) 
Among all the new series of English text-books, there was still 
room for the “‘ Borzoi Dramatists,’’ acting editions of Elizabethan 
plays. They are not for the professional student, as their text is 
not complete; but the ‘‘ cuts’’ make the plays decidedly more 
-suitable for school dramatic societies, and the full stage-directions 
and ‘' production notes ” will be helpful to amateur performers. 


Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. Retold by S. Davis. (1s. Bell. 
Glasgow: Holmes.) 

“ Twelfth Night” lends itself better than most plays to 
re-telling for little people, and the result is most successful. 
Sir Andrew's famous challenge and Maria’s letter, as well, 
indeed, as many portions of the narrative, are given in Shakes- 
peare’s own words, and the Clown’s songs are all inserted in 
their proper places. 


-Shakespeare to Hardy : an Anthology of English Lyrics. Chosen 
by A. METHUEN. Third School Edition, with a Critical 
Commentary by W. E. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The success of the late Sir Algernon Methuen’s anthology of 
lyrics from Shakespeare to Hardy has been remarkable, and 

-will, no doubt, continue. A critical commentary of ninety-two 


pages is now bound up with it for such readers as desire this 

help. Mr. Williams is best, as often happens, with the poets 

who appeal to him most—e.g. Robert Bridges. The epithet 

“ kid-gloved,’’ which he applies to Arnold’s poetry, strikes an 

infelicitous note: “academic ” might have been defensible as 

suggesting a real limitation. 

Six Craft Plays. By W. R. Cooper and A. DUNNING. (18s. 6d. 
Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

These are six delightful plays, each one of them fitted to te 
the centre of a study of a period of history and each at the same 
time dealing with some craft, whether it is that of the making 
of the first bow and arrow, or that of the alchemist, or that of 
the maker of machines. Young players will find all equally 
thrilling, and may well pass from the acting of them to the 
making of plays of their own dealing with the industries to be 
found in the town or country side in which their school is placed. 
The reader has envicd the pupils who have had the good fortune 
to be taught in the atmosphere which has given rise to these 
little works of art. 

Poetry in School. By Dr. J. H. JAGGER. 
of London Press.) 

Dr. Jagger has produced a very sane, straightforward, open- 
minded statement, with which most teachers of thoughtful 
experience will agree. He has no new theory of method, nor 
any panacea for removing difficulties ; and he makes no extra- 
vagant claims. He admits that poetry, although profoundly 
influencing feeling and action, does not necessarily make one a 
better man or a more useful citizen. Those thinkers who have 
defended poetry on moral or utilitarian grounds have been driven 
to this position by the reigning conceptions of the age in which 
they lived, whilst all the time they have loved poetry for its 
own sake. As a thing of beauty it stands on its own merits as 
of permanent value and as a perpetual source of pleasure. Before 
a teacher can present a poem, says Dr. Jagger in effect, he must 
have really studied poetry, as well as have developed a genuine 
love of poetry. But intellectual analysis has no place in the 
school, except in the highest forms and in universities. Dr. Jagger 
makes good suggestions about the appreciation lesson, but he 
is implacably opposed to formalism and rigidity of method. 
There are helpful chapters on analysis of technique, where the 
language is refreshingly simple and free from pedantry. Many 
poems are quoted, but no lists are given. The book is meant to 
stimulate thought, not to save people the trouble of thinking, 
and it achieves its purpose admirably. 

“ The Pilgrim's Progvess”’ of John Bunyan : a Dramatized Version 
of Certain Scenes in his Own Words. Arranged by W. RIX. 
(Paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. Allen & Unwin.) 

This dramatic version of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” has 
proved itself not only practicable, but successful, for it has been 
printed at the request of an audience who saw it acted last 
Christmas by members of the congregation of an Ealing church. 
Its appearance this year is peculiarly appropriate as many will 
doubtless be planning a celebration of the tercentenary of 
Bunyan’s birth. 

The Bird that is Blue: A Study of Maeterlinck's Two Fairy 
Plays. By FLORENCE G. FIDLER. (5s. Selwyn & Blount.) 

Though curiously ‘‘ unscholared °? (to borrow one of the 
author’s own formations) in its diction, this is an interesting 
study of Maeterlinck’s fairy plays. Its assumption that the 
poet must have a definite meaning capable of logical expression 
may be challenged, but its claim that the Blue Bird represents 
man’s highest conception at successive stages, his unattained 
and receding ideal, is an advance upon the doctrine of the theatre 
programmes, that the Blue Bird means happiness. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Book Fifth (Nineteenth 
Century.) Selected and Arranged by L. BInyvon. With 
Notes by J. H. Fow.er. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

She Stoops to Conquer. By OLIVER GoLpsMiITH. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. HERRING. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century. By D. N. SMITH. (5s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) ° 

The Grey Pedlar : a Fantasy in Two Acts. Words and Music 
by MADELEINE DE CAMERA. (Is. Blackie.) 

Balaustion's Adventure, including a Transcript from Euripides. 
By R. BRowninc. Edited by Dr. E. A. PARKER. (Is. gd. 
Macmillan.) 

The Second Part of Henry the Fourth. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Lavender's Blue. By FLORENCE HoaTson. (2s.6d.net. Harrap.) 

At the Brig End: a Romantic Play in One Act. By S. ASGOLD. 
(ts. net.) Honest Folk: a Comedy in One Act. A Bit of 
Help : a Comedy in One Act. By F. A. HYDE. (gd. net 
each. Deane.) 


(6s. net. University 
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Junior Geometry. By A. E. TWEEDY. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

This is an interesting text-book with some novel features. It 
is essentially an introduction to the subject, and no attempt is 
made to build up a complete logical system. But when the 
author claims in the preface that ‘‘ the theoretical work is so 
arranged that the whole or any part of it may be omitted without 
destroying the sequence,” he is clearly making an absurd claim ; 
for either no sequence exists, or else the omission of essential 
links must destroy it. In fact there is a sequence, and one of the 
most noticeable features of it is that the circle properties are intro- 
duced early, before congruence properties, and this may well 
promote interest in the subject. The book should be taken as a 
whole by pupils of average ability, but weaker pupils can do the 
practical and inductive exercises without going on to the 
deductive. A minor drawback to the book is that answers are 
not given to measurement questions. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic in the Infant and Junior School. By 
A. MONTEITH. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

Books on method are sufficiently rare to be welcomed. The 
first chapter of this book on ‘‘ Aims and Methods ” alone justifies 
publication. The author goes on to deal with the progressive 
stages of the teaching of arithmetic to children under 10, showing 
what apparatus should be used in the infant school and how. 
We welcome particularly the final chapter on number study. 
Many children, perhaps all intelligent children, have an interest 
in numbers as such, and they should certainly be encouraged to 
make friends, when young, with numbers which they will meet 
on many and various occasions in later life, and so learn early to 
recognize their peculiarities. 

Elements of Practical Plane Geometry : a Two Years’ Course for 
Day and Evening Technical Students. By P. W. Scott. 
Part 1 (First Year). Chapters I-VI Inclusive. Part 2 
(Second Year). Chapters VII-XI Inclusive. (18. each. 
Pitman.) 

Although these small volumes are almost entirely concerned 
with geometrical drawing, there is practically no deductive 
work ; the necessary constructions are given without explanation 
of the reasons for them. But on the practical side they are 
valuable, There are numerous clear diagrams, many of them 
Perse the drawing and design of familiar objects in everyday 
ife. 

Theory of Probability. By the late Dr. W. BURNSIDE. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on 
its enterprise in producing a book of this type, for there can 
be little, if any, profit in doing so, yet it contains matter that is 
certainly worth preserving and issuing to the limited public who 
are capable of appreciating it. The book has been constructed 


(10s. 6d. 


from a manuscript which Prof. Burnside had practically com- 
pleted before his death. It has been prepared for the press by 
Prof. Forsyth, who contributes a memoir of Prof. Burnside, 
originally written for the Royal Society. The book just falls 
short of being a systematic treatise on the theory of probability. 
It is not easy reading and is in no sense a book for school use, 
but teachers who are interested in the subject will find plenty 
of material here with which to enliven and illustrate their school 
teaching. 


Bell's Everyday Arithmetics. By J. B. Tuomson. (Pupils’ 
Books, Manilla Covers, I and II, 8d. each. III and IV, 10d. 
each. Stiff Boards, I and II, rod. each. III and IV, ıs. 
each. Teachers’ Books, I and II, 2s. each. III and IV, 
2s. 3d. each. Bell.) 

The Art of Arithmetic. By Dr. H. E. J. Curzon. Pupils’ Book I,. 
8d., II and III, rod. each. IV, 1s., V, 1s. 2d. Teachers’ 
Book I, 2s. Nelson.) 

Practical School Algebra. By C. V. DuRELL. (Part I, 1s. gd.. 
With Answers, 2s. Parts II and III, 1s. 6d. each. With 
Answers, 1s. 9d. each. Complete, 4s. With Answers, 4s. 6d.. 
Complete Answers, in Separate Form, od. net. Bell.) 

An Account of the Principles of Measurement and Calculation. 
By Dr. N. R. CAMPBELL. (128. 6d. Longmans.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations and their- 
Applications. By Prof. H. T. H. Piaccia. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (12s. net. Bell.) 

The Symmetrical Optical System. By Dr. G. C. STEWARD. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Trigonometry. By A. W. Sippons and R. T. HuGHEs. (Parts 
I-III, 4s. 6d. Parts I-II, 3s. 6d. Part I, 1s. 9d. Part II, 
2s. 6d. Part III, 1s. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Practical Mathematics for Juniors. By G. W. MANFIELD. (35.. 
Blackie.) 

Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 


Speed and Accuracy Tests in Arithmetic. Book Ila. By C. W. 


SAURIN. (5d. Blackie.) 

Three-Figure Mathematical Tables. By Dr. H. BAKER. (3d. 
Chambers.) 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By E. R. Picromg. Part III. (ıs. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Calculus. By Prof. H. B. Fine. (148. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

379 Brain Trainers in Arithmetic. (9d. net.) Key to Brain 


Normal Press.) 
By T. C. Jackson and 
(5s. University Tutomial. 


Trainers in Arithmetic. (2s. net. 

Practical Lessons in Book-keeping. 
W. Hustwick. Sixth Edition. 
Press.) 


MUSIC 


Novice Corner : an Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. 
(1s. Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.) 

With the great improvements in gramophones, and the new 
electrical recordings, it is not surprising that a considerable 
literature already exists dealing with all sorts of points—how 
to treat the instrument—how to make a collection of records— 
how to use the gramophone for educational purposes, &c. 
‘““ Novice Corner,” issued from the offices of ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
contains much sound advice on the care and upkeep of gramo- 
phones, and the need of discrimination in the choice of records. 
Operatic Translations. By H. F. V. LITTLE. Vols. I and II. 

(2s. each. Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.) 

These serve the same purpose as the Annotated Programme. 
They are the first of a projected series of handbooks for the 
gramophone owner, and have a distinct educational value, as 
they will encourage intelligent listening, for even if one cannot 
always hear the words of operatic singers, it is sometimes just 
as well to know what the opera is all about. 


The Celtic Song Book: Being Representative Folk Songs of the 
Six Celtic Nations. Chosen by Dr. A. P. GRAVES. (ios. 6d. 
Benn.) 

What Mr. Cecil Sharp accomplished with his wonderful 
collection of Folk Songs of the four nations within the British 
Isles, now finds a response in this selection of Folk Songs of the 
six Celtic nations—the Irish, Scots, and Manx Gaels, and the 
Cymry of Wales, Cornwall and Brittany. Many willing helpers 
have assisted Dr. Graves, in collecting and compiling this won- 
derful book. Their names are all duly set forth and their great 
assistance acknowledged in the preface. A ‘‘ General Intro- 


? 


duction ’’ explains how many of these songs came into being, 
songs of occupation, Celtic lullabies, plough-tunes, and laments, 
the development of the accompaniments, the separation of the 
song and dance; these and many other points are treated and 
explained in a manner which helps to make clear the origin and 
development of Celtic melody. Where possible the. original 
words have been collected and preserved. 


Sight-Reading Tests for Beginners. By Dora PIERCE and LILIAN 
LEAVEY. Books I and II. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

More attention is now being given to that most important 
branch of musical education, the practice of reading at sight. 
These books provide the right kind of material for sight reading 
in the early stages. 


Sonatina per il Mandolina for Violin and Piano. By L. VAN 
BEETHOVEN. Edited and Adapted by T. F. DUNHILL. 
(2s. net. Williams.) 

A little sonatina of only moderate difficulty. Mr. Dunhill’s. 
name as editor is sufficient guarantee that the bowing, phrasing, 
etc., has been carefully done. 


March Tune. By C. JAFFRAY. 
Williams.) 

Beethoven. The Pianoforte Sonatas II. By A. F. MILNE. (1s. 6d.. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Two Pieces for Piano. (a) Humoresque. 
By D. EpEson. (2s. net. Williams.) 

Principles of Musical Education. By Dr. J. L. MuRsELL.. 
(7s. 6d. net. New York. Macmillan.) 


Canzonetta. (1s. 6d. net each. 


(b) Robin Redbreast. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Modern German Course: for Students of History, Geography, 
Economics, and Literature. By J. BiTHELL and A. C. 
DuNSTAN. (48. Methuen.) 

This course is chiefly for older students who wish to acquire 
rapidly sufficient German to be able to read any ordinary text 
for purposes of research. The grammatical introduction gives 
all necessary forms, and this is followed by passages for reading 
chosen chiefly from geographical and historical sources. There 
are two extracts on the Great War that should appeal to all. 
Each extract is followed by brief notes and there is a full voca- 
bulary. 

Weh Dem, Der Ligt! Lustspiel in Fünf Aufzugen. By F. 
GRILLPARZER. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by Prof. C. H. BELL. (5s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This classical comedy should prove excellent for reading in 
an upper form. This appears to be the first school edition, and 
as such it is to be welcomed after the quantities of repetitions 
that exist of some texts. 


Voyages en Zigzag. By R. TOpFFER. Selections from “ Premiers 
Voyages en Zigzag ” and ‘‘ Nouveaux Voyages en Zigzag.” 
Edited by Prof. W. THomas. (2s.) French Town and 
Country : an Anthology of Prose and Verse. Compiled and 
Edited by Prof. T. B. RUDMOSE-BRowNn. (2s. 6d.) Le 
Capitaine Pamphile. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Abridged 
and Edited by Prof. W. THomas. (1s. 9d.) (Nelson.) 

These three books are additions to Nelson’s Modern Studies 

Series which we have already reviewed favourably. Each 

volume has an introduction in English, a few notes, a vocabu- 

lary, and a well-printed text. Tdpffer’s masterpiece has been 
often edited; Prof. Thomas has made selections from che two 
works and added some of the original illustrations. Prof. Rudmose- 

Brown has made an anthology of descriptions of French provinces 

which will prove attractive to those students who propose to 

spend some time across the Channel. The extracts are from 
modern authors, the opening extract by M. Herriot having 
been published only last year. Dumas’s story, also edited and 

abridged by Prof. Thomas, will make a good term reader for a 

middle form. The publishers are producing these books very 

attractively and at a very modest price. 


Memoires de Sully. Annotation and Glossary by Rev. W. D. 
Monro. Lettres de Mon Moulin. By A. DAUDET. Anno- 
tation and Glossary by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. 
Le Barbier de Séville. By BEAUMARCHAIS. Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. 
(1s. od. each.) German Ballads and Narrative Poems. 
Compiled and Annotated by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. 
RIPMAN. (238. 3d. Dent.) 

These four volumes form additions to Dent’s Treasuries of 
French and German literature. They differ from the preceding 
series in that the introduction and notes are in French. The 
‘* Memoires de Sully” will interest the historical student and 
we believe it has never been published before so cheaply. But 
Daudet’s “‘ Lettres ” has been edited so often that a halt might 
be called in the repetition of editions. ‘“‘ Le Barbier de Séville ” 
is also an old favourite that all French pupils should read during 
a four-year course. The German ballads are most interesting 
and well chosen; they include specimens from Bürger to Sacken 
and with the introductions and notes in German, they will be 
kept when most other school-books have been thrown away. 


Cours de Francais: Première Année, with Phononomic Script. 
By H. V. Groves. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. H. V. Groves has added still another to the large number 
of first French Courses. He excuses himself by alleging that 
many pupils dislike the usual phonetic script and so he uses 
what he calls a phononomic script. The book is illustrated. 


Alfred de Musset. Selected Prose, Drama, and Verse. Edited, 
with Footnotes and Oral and Written Exercises, by Dr. 
W. G. Hartoc. (38. Hachette.) 
Dr. Hartog’s selection from de Musset includes all sides of the 
author’s work, and would be useful to a student who was 
specializing on the romantic period. 


En Riant: Trois Petites Pièces de Théâtre a live ou à jouer. 
Editées, avec des Notes et un Vocabulaire, par F. A. 
-HepGcock. (2s. Bell.) 

Those teachers who like their pupils to perform plays in 

French will find Dr. Hedgcock’s three plays—Les Trois Souhaits 

by Verconsin and two others by himself—very useful. The 


book could also be used as a reader; it has notes in French at 
the bottom of the page and a vocabulary. There are also 
suggestions for the costumes in each play and how each should 
be produced in public. 


(1) Daniel Defoe. Premières Aventures de Robinson Crusoé. 
With Exercises and Vocabulary by A. WILSON-GREEN. 
(38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Contes Mythologiques. By M. Cerri. (2s. Bell.) 

(3) Certificate French Composition. With Notes. By the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. FLEx and Prof. Cu. H. MOULINIER. (2s. Key for 
Use of Teachers only, 5s. Longmans.) 

(4) Advanced French Composition. By Prof. HELEN B. S. 
PostGaTE. (5s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

(5) A School Grammar of Modern German. By F. R. H. 
MCLELLAN. (5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

(1) Mr. Wilson-Green has had quite a good idea in taking a 
French translation of Robinson Crusoe as the subject of a 
reader. The matter will be familiar to every pupil and for rapid 
reading in class this book should teach almost unconsciously 
a large number of words. For those teachers who need them there 
are some well composed exercises at the end, and although the 
compiler does not advocate translation, yet for those who do, 
he adds a vocabulary of the less known words. 

(2) The books of M. Ceppi follow one another with unfailing 
regularity. This time he gives us the classical mythology of 
Greece and Rome in a French dress. The printing is very clear 
for young eyes, there are illustrations, questions and exercises 
on the text, and a vocabulary. But after all is it not better to 
read about French history or legends in French ? 

(3) The two authors of this composition endeavour to deal 
tersely with those difficulties that students for certificate and 
matriculation examinations meet in their preparation. This 
they do by thirty sets of sentences, each containing one or more 
difficulties of French grammar which are explained in the notes. 
at the end of the book. These are followed by seventy pieces of 
continuous prose specially written to cover the requirements 
of examination candidates. This book should certainly be 
inspected by any teacher who prepares for these tests. 

(4) This is a very different type of book from the previous 
one. It is evidently written by an American woman student 
at Sévres, and for her compatriots who wish to follow in her 
footsteps, it may well serve their purpose. But the American 
locutions and spelling would prevent its use in English schools. 
It begins with grammar drill and sentences. The pieces of con- 
tinuous prose are supposed to be drawn from the diary of an 
American girl who comes to France as a student. She describes 
Paris and its inhabitants, her life at the college, and an excursion 
through the valley of the Loire. AsM. Cestre says in his intro- 
duction: ‘ Voici qui est bien! Un livre de classe qui n'est pas 
ennuyeux.” 

(5) The director of Modern Language Studies at Mill Hill 
School has compiled a German grammar for the first three or 
four years of study. It is well printed and does not include too 
much, and any teacher who wishes to adopt, or change a 
grammar, shculd inspect it. 


Selections from La Bruyére. By Prof. H. ASHTON. (4s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Professor of French in the University of British Columbia 
has produced a scholarly edition of “ La Bruyère,” an author 
not much studied in England, except for some extracts from 
“Les Caractères.” Dr. Ashton has chosen extracts that 
illustrate the society of the seventeenth century, omitting those 
of religious or literary interest. The notes are full and interesting, 
giving many references to other authors of the time. 


Histoire de la Littérature Francaise des Origines a 1925. By 
Prof. A. NoBLEeT. (48. Bell.) 

An Easy German Reader (With Full Vocabulary) : Adapted from 
Ludwig Bechstein's Stories. By S. TinDatt and Dr. J. D. E. 
WILLIAMS. (2s. Bell.) 

Fifth Form French Course. By E. F. Horsrey and C. L. A. 
Bonne. (3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

La Semeuse. By Prof. B. M. WooDBRIDGE. (7s. 6d. net. 
University of Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press.) 

German Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Dr. P. VriJDAGHs and 
W. RipMAN. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

La Rana Viajera: Articulos Homoristicos. By JULIO CAMBA. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
F. be Onis. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Frédéric Mistral. Mes Origines. Edited by E. J. A. GRovES. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. (18. Blackie.) 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


‘Coloured Thinking and Other Studies in Science and Literature. 
By Dr. D. F. FrRaSER-HarrRis. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

It is a very pleasant experience for people who are not scientific 
to come across a book like this, in which scientific matters are 
handled both popularly and competently. We think Dr. Fraser- 
Harris very kind to his brother scientists. Some of them are not 
merely unwilling, but are positively unable, to express themselvcs 
‘clearly. The author of this book is both willing and able. He 
gives us a dozen interesting studies in which science and litera- 
ture are mingled in attractive proportions. The book is for the 
general reader, and would prove a very good addition to a sixth- 
form or a college library. f 


The Correspondence of Spinoza. Translated and Edited, with 
Introduction and Annotations, by Prof. A. WoLF. (15s. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Wolf believes that the common interpretations of 
Spinozism need impartial revision. He has set himself the task 
-of translating the complete works of Spinoza, and this volume 
‘contains the Correspondence, which, it is contended, is indis- 
pensable for an adequate understanding of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
The introduction gives sufficient information about the corre- 
spondents of Spinoza to enable the reader of the letters to place 
them in their context, and the letters themselves are elucidated 
by scholarly annotations. To students of Spinoza this well- 
printed volume, the fruit of much labour and research, will be 
of great service. 


(1) Great Philosophies of the World. By C. E. M. Joan. 
Benn.) 
(2) Criminology. By H. WYNDHAM. (6d. Benn.) 

Like the rest of this series, these two books contain an extra- 
ordinary amount of good matter in a very small compass. 
Mr. Joad, with his usual clarity of writing, introduces the reader 
to the great philosophers of the world from Plato to Bertrand 
Russell, and adds a useful bibliography for each chapter. The 
second book discusses crime, punishment, juvenile delinquency, 
habitual criminals, and the machinery of justice, and yet has 
space for a chapter on “ Remedial Progress.”’ 


Philosophy To-day: Essays on Recent Developments in the Field 
of Philosophy. Collected and Edited by Prof. E. L. SCHAUB. 
(18s. Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Technique of Controversy: Principles of Dynamic Logic. 
By B. B. Bocostovsky. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. By N. DouGtas. 

(7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The Romance of Reality: The Beauties and Mysteries of Modern 
Science. By Dr. B. L. CLARKE. (10s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) | 

Philosophical Theology. By Dr. F. R. TENNANT. Volume I. 
The Soul and its Faculties. (21s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Philosophical Bases of Education. By Dr. R. R. Rusk. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

Plato’s Theory of Ethics: The Moral Criterton and the Highest 
Good. By Prof. R. C. LopGe. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Culture and Social Progress. By Prof. J. K. Fotsom. (12s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

The Standardization of Error. By Dr. V. STEFANSSON. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


(6d. 


(2s. 6d. 


Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Prof. J. PiaGet. In 
Collaboration with Miles. E. CARTALIS, S. ESCHER, A. 
HANHART, L. HAHNLOSER, O. MATTHES, S. PERRET, and 
M. Roup. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

In this volume M. Piaget gives a further report on his researches 
into the development of the child mind. His earlier book, ‘‘ The 
Language and Thought of the Child,” showed the importance of 
the ‘‘ egocentricism ” of all children ; they think for themselves, 
without troubling to make themselves understood by others, 
nor attempting to understand another’s point of view. This, 
according to M. Piaget, is the main difference between the 
reasoning of the child and that of the adult. Logic aims at 
proof, and if there is no desire to prove anything, it follows there 
is little need for logic. M. Piaget devised careful experiments 
to discover how the child behaves when confronted with the 
conjunctions which denote logical and causal relations, and used 
these devices both intensively, by keeping certain children under 
observation for a month at a time, and extensively by group tests 
in the elementary schools of Geneva. The results are fully 
described and discussed, and will interest all intelligent observers 
of young children. 
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Performance Tests of Intelligence: a Series of Non-lingutstic 
Tests for Deaf and Normal Children. By Dr. J. DREVER and 
Dr. Mary CoLtins. (5s. net. Oliver and Boyd.) 

The need for tests of practical, as well as linguistic, ability 
has always been felt by intelligence-testers. In America, the 
performance tests of Pintner and Paterson (first devised for deaf 
children), have been very widely used for testing illiterates and 
foreign immigrants, as well as with normal children, and a similar 
scale has now been produced by Drs. Drever and Collins. They 
describe eight tests, chiefly adapted from old material, with new 
methods of administering and scoring. The series can be given 
to any individual child in less than an hour, and be given 
without dithculty to deaf children. Unfortunately the matenal 
required for these tests is expensive ; the Edinburgh firm which 
supplies it charges £10 for one complete set (including a carrying 
case), and £6 extra for the additional material required for 
children under 7. $ 
The Symbolic Process and its Integration in Children: a Study 

tn Social Psychology. By Prof. J. F. MARKEY. (10s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

A study of the origin and nature of words, signs, and symbols, 
in order to throw light on the mechanisms used for social control. 
The most interesting section is an exhaustive analysis of the 
available records of children's first words, and especially the 
first use of the personal pronouns. The more theoretical chapters 
are obscured for the English reader by the technical terminology 
of American pedagogy. 


Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood. By Prof. A. H. 
ARLITT. (108s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

A useful text-book of child-psychology, mainly from the 
behaviourist standpoint. It deals with the typical innate and 
acquired responses, memory, imagination, and thought, and also 
touches on the subject of individual differences in young children. 
The strong point of the book is that it brings together, in con- 
venient compass and simple language, the results of a very large 
number of recent studies in child psychology which might not be 
otherwise easily accessible to parents and teachers. For this 
reason it is worth its high price. 


The Cave Man's Legacy. By Dr. E. H. HANKIN. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Hankin’s purpose in writing this book is to justify the 
common view that “ the cave man within us ” plays or, if we 
allow him, may play, an important part in influencing our con- 
duct. Psychologists investigate, as they should, the origin of 
our tendency to do wrong, but they are not always aware how 
much their conclusions are supported by historical and ethno- 
logical evidence. Conversely, ethnologists are not always aware 
of the strong psychological reasons for believing that the primi- 
tive brute is pretty strong within us. This book, which from 
the first page to the last, is replete with interesting fact and 
inference, is meant to exemplify this mutual support. 


ABC of Adler's Psychology. By P. MAIRET. (3s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Students of education who desire an introduction to Adler’s 
work in psychology will find this little book very useful. More 
than once lately has attention been drawn in our columns to the 
‘individual psychology,” the subjects of which are ‘‘ concrete 
particular unique human beings '’—a psychology which ‘“‘ can 
only be truly learned from the men, women, and children we 
meet.” This is a promising start for a teacher’s psychology. 
How far Adler agrees with writers of the psycho-analytic school, 
how profoundly he differs from them, and how he would make 
it the grand aim in education to strike at the roots of a false 
individualism, may be gathered from this unpretending volume. 


The Hygiene of Instruction: a Study of the Mental Health of 
the School Child. By Dr. L. A. AVERILL. (73. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Child Guidance Clinic and the Community : a Group of Papers 
Written from the Viewpoints of the Clinic, the Juvenile Court, 
the School, the Child Welfare Agency, and the Parent. By 
Dr. R. P. Truitt, Dr. L. G. Lowrey, Judge C. W. HOFFMAN, 
W. L. Connor, ETHEL TAYLOR, and Fanny R. KENDEL. 
(New York: Commonwealth Fund.) 


(5s. net. 


The Beautiful in Music. By Dr. M. SCHOEN. (4s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 
Educational Psychology: an Objective Study. By Prof. P. 


SANDIFORD. (10s. 6d. Longmans.) 
The Unconscious in Action: its Influence upon Education. 
BARBARA Low. (5s. net. University of London Press.) 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SCHOOL BOOK 


By R. JONES, D.Sc.Econ., and S. S. SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Department. 


With Illustrations. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Paper, 1s. 3d. 


The New Schoolmaster.—' A little book that teaches of the value and the way of peace in a readable and most attractive form. We 
heartily commend it as a reader that will stimulate the right thought on a subject that is generally approved.” 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
Book I. General Geography. Paper, ts.; limp 
cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book II. Continents and Countries. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; 
limp cloth, ts. 6d. 
Book III. Commercial Geography, 2s. 3d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' These text-books. each of which is complete in 
itself, supply the junior student with a most useful three years’ 
course of study and give reliable, informative, and interesting 
accounts of the interdependence of physical configuration, climatic 
conditions, and natural products on the life of Man and the mutual 
dependence of countries on each other for the necessities of trade and 
existence. Notes and exercises are added at the end of many chapters, 
and these should be useful to tcacher and pupil.” 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK OF 
ARITHMETIC 
Books I and II. Paper, 7d.; limp cloth, rod. each. 
Books III and IV. Paper, 1s. ; limp cloth, 1s. 3d. each. 
Books V and VI. Paper, 1s. 3d.; limp cloth, Is. = 
each. 
Book VII. For The Higher Classes, 2s. 3d. 
Teacher's Book I, 2s. Book II, 28s. Books III to VI, 
2s. 6d. each. Book VII, 3s. 6d. 
Answers only. Books III to VI, 6d. each. Book VII, 
8d. 


PROGRESSIVE TRIGONOMETRY 
Part I. Numerical Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
By F. G. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.P. 3s. 6d. 


Education.—"‘ This i3 a book very different from the ordinary 
trigonometrics. . . . The most valuable parts of the book, to our 


mind, are those which deal with the mensuration of the circle and - 


its practical applications, and that of the solid figures. This seems 
to us to be done particularly well, and will be of great value to 
students who are interested in clementary solid geometry. The 
examples are numerous and excellent, and we feel sure that the 
book will be of great value to teachers in secondary schools which 
prepare for the different School Certificates.” 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 
New Volume 


A PIONEER LATIN “ UNSEEN ” BOOK AND 
HISTORICAL READER 
By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


The Classical Review.—“ This stands out among many collections 
of unseens as a good and practical book.” 


SENIOR CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
Volume I 
By W. R. JAMIESON, B.Sc., Hons. (London), Senior 
Chemistry Master, Scotch College, Melbourne. gs. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH CHILDREN 
By MARY H. LEWIS, Principal, the Park School of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 
3 


net. 
The story of a school run on unconventional lines which were 
justified by its success. 


COMPOSITION 


FOR UPPER CLASSES 
By E. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A. (Hons.). 
Illustrated. 2s. 3d. 


The Schoolmaster.—'‘' This is an excellent class boc k of 256 pages, 
its quality—in every respeet—being as striking as its price is modest. 
. . . The book will prove extremely useful as a three-years’ course 
for older scholars.” 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of 
“ An English Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


_ Preparatory Schools Review.— Mr. Tipping’s grammar is attrac- 
tive; it is terse and lucid, and furnished with abundant examples 
and exercises.” 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
SONGS AND LYRICS 


Book Fifth (XIXth Century). Selected and Arranged 
by LAURENCE BINYON. With Notes by J. H. 
FOWLER. 2s. 6d. 

(English Classics.) 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. 
With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS 
Edited by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR STUDENTS 


Chosen by A. WATSON BAIN. Second impression 
with additional Translations. 3s. 6d. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CURRICULUM 


MAKING 


By H. HARAP, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education, 
U.S.A. 7s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


With Emphasis on Fiscal and Personnel Phases. 
By E. E. LINDSAY, Statistician of the State College 
of Washington. With an Introduction by A. F. 
RUSSELL, Dean, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. ros. 6d. (American Teachers’ College Series.) 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL 


DISCIPLINE 


By P. E. HARRIS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Elementary Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
8s. 6d. (The Modern Teachers’ Series.) 


*.* Send for Macmillan's Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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1. Addison. Essavs from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. od. 

2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 

3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 

108. Arnold. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. ts. 9d. 

[Just published, 

4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


5. Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 2s. 


6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Part I, 1s.9d. Part II, Limp, ts. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 


Bruton, M.A. 80 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 
9. Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 


Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 


10, 11. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, 


1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M..G. Glazebrook. 1s. 6d. 


110. Pippa Passes. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. Is. gd. 
[Recently published. 


120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Edited by Dr. E. A. Parker. 1s. gd. 
LJust published. 


13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 


by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, ts. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 

15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. 

16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters | 


from ‘‘ Past and Present,” Book II. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 

18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
2s. each. 


ornamentation on the back. 


by Mary Tout, M.A. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 


. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 


22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d. 


23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. 9d. 

24. Dickens. David Copperfield. Ab- 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


Limp, 1s. 3d. 


25. A Christmas Carol. Edited 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 

26. A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. gd. 

27. Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 


trated. 1s. gd. 


109. The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 
ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
1s. gd. 

28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 


Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. 18. gd. 
29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 


May Copsey. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. od. 


113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
Is. 6d. 


30. Gaskell. 
edited by Mrs. 
trated. Limp, Is. 6d. 


Cranford. Abridged and 
F. S. Boas. Illus- 
Boards, Is. od. 


_ 31. Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 


(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, rs. 6d. 


32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards. Is. 6d. 


33. Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. I’. S. Boas. 1s. 9d. 


116, The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert ‘Herring, M.A. 
Is. 9d. [Just published. 

117. She Stoops to Conquer. 


Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
1s. gd. [Just published. 


Grimm. Fairy Tales—A Selection. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


34. 


20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited | 


i 
| 


47. Kingsley. 
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35. Hawthorne. Stories from a Won- 
der- Book for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 

36, 37. Tanglewond Tales. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. Part Il, 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, ts. 9d. 


38. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. 


Translated by S. M. Mitra. Edited 
by Mrs. A. Bell. Limp, Is. öd. 
Boards, Is. 9d. 

39, 40, 41, 42. History, A Book of 


Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, ts. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 
2s. 6d. 

43. Indian History, Tales from. By 
Mrs. A. S. Roe. Limp, ts. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

44. Irving. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


45. Keary. Heroes of Asgard. By A. 
and E. Keary. Adapted and edited 


by M. R. Earle. 1s. gd. 

46. Keats. Selections. (Without 
‘‘Lamia.’’) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. ts. 6d. 

40. Selections. (With ‘‘ Lamia.”’) 


Edited by B. Groom, M.A. ıs. 9d. 

[Just published. 
Andromeda, with the 
Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 


48, 49. Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. First 
Series. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 
Second Series. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 

50. Longer Narrative Poems (1Sth 
Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 

51. Longer Narrative Poems (19th Cen- 
tury). First Series. Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. is. 6d. 

114. Longer Narrative Poems (19th 
Century). Second Series. Edited by 
G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. gd. 

52. Longfellow. Shorter Poems. Ed- 
ited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 

53. Macaulay. Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Edited by G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 

54. Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 

1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 
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Edi- 
Limp, 


55. Macaulay. Essay on Clive. 
ted by H. M. Buller, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


; Essay on Warren Hastings. 

Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 

Is.gd. Boards, 2s. 

57. Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


58. —— Essay on Addison. Edited 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. Limp, rs. 6d. 
Boards, Is. gd. 


59. Malory. Morte D’Arthur. Selec- 


56 


tions. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
1s. 6d. 


60. Modern Poetry, A First Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. is. 6d. 


61. Modern Poetry, A Second Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 18. 6d. 


115. Modern Poetry, A Third Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. rs. od. 

[Recently published. 

62, 63. Modern Lyrics, Golden Trea- 
sury of. Edited by L. Binyon. With 
Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book IT, 2s. 3d. 


64. Morris. Life and Death of Jason. 
Abridged and Edited by R. W. 
Jepson, B.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


65. Motlev. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. od. 


66. Napier. History of the Peninsular 
War. Narratives from. Edited by 
M. Fanshawe, B.A. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 

67. Njal and Gunnar. Edited by H. 
Malim, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 

68. Odyssey, The Boy's. By W. C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
2s. 


6g. Orators, British. Passages selected 
and arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


70. Pandav Princes, The. Edited by 
Wallace Gandy. Is. gd. 


7t. Parkman. Pioneers of France in 
the New World. Selections from, 
edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


72. Peacock. Maid Marian. Edited by — 


F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. Limp, ts. 6d. 
Boards, 18s. gd. 


—_—— a Se 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. Persian Hero, A. Stories from the 
“Shah Nameh.” Edited by W. 
Gandy. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. 9d. 


74. Plutarch. Life of Alexander. 
North’s Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


76. Prose, First Book of English, for 
Repetition. Passages chosen and 
arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 


77. Prose for Repetition. Selected and 
arranged by Norman L. Frazer, 
M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


Se- 
Limp, 


78. Prose, Seventeenth Century. 
lected and edited by E. Lee. 
1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 


79. Rama, Prince of India, Wanderings 
of. Edited by W. Gandy. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


80. Reynard the Fox. Edited by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


81. Ruskin. Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


82. Sesame and Lilies. 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


Edited 
Limp, 


83. —— Selections from “ The Stones 


of Venice.” Edited by Prof. E. A. 
Parker. 2s. 
84. Scott. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 


edited by F. Johnson. Limp, 2s. 3d. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Limp, 2s. 3d. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. First Series. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. Second Series. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


88, 89. Sertum: A Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
1s. 6d. Book II. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


gn. Shakespeare. Select Scenes and 
Passages from the English Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. W.C. 2 


91. Shakespeare. Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Edited by P. T. Creswell, 
M.A. Limp, rs. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


92. Shelley. Selections. 


Edited by 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 


Is. 6d. 


112. Sheridan. School for Scandal. 
Edited by Robert Herring. 1s. gd. 


93. Sidney. Defence of Poesy. Edited 
by D. M. Macardle. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d.. 


94. Southey. Episodes from the Life 
of Nelson. Edited by C. H. Spence, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


95. Spenser. Tales from. By Sophia 
H. MacLehose. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 


96. Stevenson. Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. Edited by R. E. C. 
Houghton, M.A. Is. gd. 


97. Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. gd. 


98. —— An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. gd. 


99. Stow. A Survey of London. Selec- 
tions from, edited by A. Barter. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


100. Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. Ab- 
ridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 


B.A. 1s. gd. 

101. Thackeray. The Rose and the 
Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. gd. 


102. Thoreau. Chapters from Walden. 
Edited by A. Cruse. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, rs. gd. 


103. Troy, The Tale of. MRe-told in 
English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. Limp, ts. gd. 
Boards, 2s. 


104. White. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, Is. 9d. 


105. Wordsworth. Prelude. Selec- 
tions, including Book V. Edited by 
B. Groom. Is. 6d. 


106, 107. Yonge. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and Edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Parts I and II. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. each. 
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SCIENCE 


An Introduction to Physical Science. By Prof. J. Rice. (6d. Benn.) 

A delightful little book, certainly up to the standard of others 
in this well-known series. It is eminently suitable for older 
non-science boys and girls, and may also be recommended to 
Science specialists as giving a broad view of the subject. 


Culture : The Diffusion Controversy. By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
Prof. B. Marinowsk1, Dr. H. J. SPINDEN, and Dr. A. 
GOLDENWEISER. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Huxley’s aphorism that epochs in science are made by those 
men who introduce new ideas and new methods is particularly 
appropriate to the diffusion theory of Elliot Smith and Perry. 
Although orthodox opinion is still sceptical, the evidence that 
the various civilizations of the world are all ultimately derived 
from tiat of ancient Egypt is weighty enough to demand the 
most careful consideration. In the present book, Prof. Elliot 
Smith briefly sets forth his views in the introductory essay, 
Prof. Malinowski and Dr. Spinden offer their criticisms, and 
Dr. Goldenweiser sums up. According to Dr. Spinden, ‘‘ problems 
of cultural inter-relations on the civilized plane between the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres must be decided on basic 
arguments, not on merely curious similarities.” But surely it is 
the very fact that these ‘‘ curiosae’’ can scarcely be conceived 
to have originated independently that forms one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of the diffusion theory. In our 
view Prof. Elliot Smith’s article is undoubtedly the most con- 
vincing of the present symposium. 

The Origins of Agriculture. By H. PEAKE. (6d. Benn.) 

That agriculture is the foundation on which rests civilization 
is often not realized. The quest, however, for the ‘‘ when, where 
and how did agriculture begin ’’ takes Mr. Peake into the ancient 
civilizations of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and elsewhere, and results 
in a singularly interesting booklet showing much of what has 
been achieved by recent archaeological exploration. Precise 
answers are impossible; but all available evidence is scrutinized, 
and conclusions warrantable therefrom indicated. 


Junior Test Papers in Chemistry. By E. J. Holmyard. (1s. 3d. 


Pitman.) 

None can be better qualified by his experience as teacher, 
text-book writer and examiner than the author of this little 
volume of exercises in setting forth a series of test papers which, 
while free from catch-questions, do tend to bring out the real 
knowledge possessed by the candidate. Incidentally there is 
embodied in the preface with commendable brevity, sound 
examination advice to students such as we would wish all to 
know. The exercises are eighty in number, and we can recom- 
mend them to all teachers of chemistry. 


Higher Test Papers in Chemistry. By E. J. Holmyard. (3s. 
Pitman.) 

Following on the above we have another volume of test 
papers designed for candidates for Higher Certificate, Inter- 
mediate and University Scholarship examinations. We note 
the tendency in the light of examination experience, to avoid 
numerical problems on the whole. We doubt, however, the 
wisdom of this. After all, examination practice may alter, and 
numerical application is important. We welcome the inclusion 
of occasional questions involving the history and philosophy of 
the subject. 


The Master Thinkers: Vignettes in the History of Science. By 
Prof. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

There seems to be no limit to the output of works dealing 
with the history of science—a vogue of recent years which on 
the whole we welcome very much. One of the latest of these, 
the volume before us, is by the distinguished Emeritus 
Professor of Botany in the University of Liverpool, Prof. 
R. J. Harvey—Gibson. This volume is not so much a history of 
science as a series of sketches of the lives and work of famous 
men of science. They follow a rough chronological order, and 
are well-written in a free and easy style. We particularly like 
the innovation of eight full-page coloured portraits. The book 
is very cheap at the price and we commend it without reservation. 


The Origins of Civilization: The Earliest Phase. By E. N. 
FALLAIZE. (6d. Benn.) 

Benn’s now well-known sixpenny series is one of the blessings 
bestowed by the publishing world—or one corner of it—on a 
surely grateful public. The particular volume under notice is 
typical of the series. The author has succeeded completely in 
the presentation of an important theme in a most interesting 
manner, fully intelligible to the general reader, who will not 
fail to be stimulated to further reading on this fascinating 
subject. And this surely is one of the main objects of the series. 


Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1928: Conversion in Science. By 
Prof. G. E. SmitH. (18. net. Macmillan.) 

In this interesting pamphlet Prof. Elliot Smith discusses the 
psychological process of conversion in science, i.e. the nature of 
the factors that convince a man of the validity of a theory as 
an adequate expression of the results of observations and 
experiments. He draws his illustrations mainly from Huxley. 
The pamphlet is an extremely useful piece of work and should 
be read by all engaged in scientific education. 

Manual of Meteorology. Volume II. Comparative Meteorology. 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, with the assistance of ELAINE AUSTIN. 
(36s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first volume of Sir Napier Shaw’s “ Manual,” which was 
noticed in these columns last year, was an historical summary 
dealing largely with meteorological instruments and methods of 
observation. The results which have been gathered by the use 
of these instruments and methods are now brought together in 
Volume II, which describes the structure and circulation of our 
atmosphere as revealed by modern meteorological observations. 
The first three chapters deal with the influence of solar radiation 
and the phvsical features of the surface (land or sea) upon which 
the atmosphere rests, together with the composition of the 
atmosphere itself. These are followed by the main part of the 
book, dealing with variations in the mean values of temperature, 
humidity, pressure, and general circulation. This portion is 
illustrated by means of large numbers of extremely interesting 
maps and tables of data which form a most valuable compendium 
of meteorological information, and should be of constant use 
for reference. There are also some chapters on cyclones and 
anti-cyclones, including a short section on weather forecasting. 
The book concludes with a summary of assumptions and princi- 
ples concerning the atmosphere which form the “. . . knocker 
of the house which is to be represented by the remaining volumes.” 
A glossary of technical terms given at the commencement should 
be of great use to those unfamiliar with meteorological language, 
and together with Sir Napier Shaw’s delightfully lucid style (which 
is maintained throughout) should render ‘‘ the weather ” less in- 
comprehensible even to the inhabitants of our afflicted islands. 
A School Certificate Chemistry. By A. E. Foot. (38. Dent.) 

This is a revised impression of a book which has already been 
reviewed in these columns. Several misprints which occurred 
in the first issue have been corrected, though we notice that the 
symbol for uranium is still given as Ur instead of U. The book 
is intended for school certificate candidates and forms a useful 
concise survey of the essential matter. 

Elementary Organic Chemistry. By H. ADKINS and S. M. 
McE:vain. (118. 3d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

This book is on American lines, and plunges straight away 
into the study of methane, ethane, and their derivatives. 
Enzymes occur as early as page 5, and although the book consists 
of only 177 pages the last is decorated with formulae for cocaine 
and quinine. As a book for quick revision it would probably 
be useful to a student who has already covered the ground, but 
in our opinion the average English schoolboy or undergraduate 
would probably find it quite indigestible. 

Volumetric Analysis for Intermediate Students. By H. LAMBOURNE 
and J. A. MITCHELL. (28. 6d. Milford.) 

A small book, intended for beginners. Emphasis is very 
properly laid upon the importance of the idea of normality. At the 
end, a selection of volumetric problems is given ; some of these 
are unusual and will prove useful to teachers who like variety. 


Elementary Science. Part I. By F. Bray. (1s. 2d. Limp Cloth, 
ts. 4d. Arnold.) 

Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism. By R. A. Houstovuy. 
(4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Pots and Pans : the History of Ceramics, 
In the Beginning : the Origin of Civilization. 
SMITH. (28. 6d. net each. Howe.) 

Senior Chemistry for Schools. By W. R. JAMIESON. 
(gs. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

Modern Biology : a Review of the Principal Phenomena of Aninial 
Life in Relation to Modern Concepts and Theories. By 
J. T. CUNNINGHAM. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A New Experimental Science. By J. G. FREWIN. 
(1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The Reason-Why Nature Readers. By F. M. DUNCAN and Lucy 
T. DuNcAN. First Book—Spring. Second Book— Summer. 
(1s. 3d. each. Collins.) 

A Text Book of Bacteriology and its Application. 
HILLIARD. (128. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

(Continued on page 616) 
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CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


ST. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATI,OCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLooD M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Chissical Tripus, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

NEw JUNIOR WING, with class rooms on Open-air 
aud Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Prepuration for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Paiuting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 


iti i licati RINCIPAL. 
conditions of the Foundation. ap pico tone Pena 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


SOMERVILLE HOUSE 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Modern 
School for Girls. Sound educition combined 


Mountain and sea air, 


dry, bracing, and sunny. T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, East 


Grinstead.—Puhlic Secondary Boarding and 

Day Schocl. Founded 1890 under a scheme of 

government provided by the Community of 
St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 

Headmistress, Miss D. GRIFFITHS, 


(Included in the Board of Education List 


of Efficient Schools.) | 
B.A. (Leeds), 


with home care. Hospital-trained Matron. Highly Hons. History, Camb. Teachers’ Diploma. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, qualified staff. Music a speciality. Principals: Girls are prepared for Universities. Oxford and 


M1sS JOHNSTONE, MISS HILLYARD. Cambridge Joint Board, Associated Board, Music 


r- T pg a and Royal Drawing Society Examinations. 
“TBE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, | 75 boarders, daughters of professional 


SUSSEX. (reduction for daughters of clergy). 
Fees, £90 per annum.—Apply The Sister-in-charge 
BOARDING SCHOOL] FOR GIRIS run on SSS SS a 


Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 


of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Correspondence Lessons, eo 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


men 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College,Oxford). 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inguiry, sent in. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 


Miss C. JEANS, for many years 


Senior Modern peneuege Mistress in the 
James Allen School, coaches in French and German 
by correspondence or personally. Preparation for 
Examinations. Up-to-date methods and oral work. 
For terms, &c., apply, Miss C. JEANS, Reidhaven, 
Earlswood Road. Redhill, 


VoL. 60. No. 709. 


AUGUST 1, 1928. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE A Whole World of 


ere's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
HOLIDAY COURSES ideas ihe! in The Healthy Life, the aie but vat 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
August—September, 1928 


looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 


> g 
Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Natures 
3 


Phone- | $ 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 
Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 
2 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris-Bagnères—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co., in. 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


WVVVVVYVVIV IW WYYYVVYVVE 
1922—1928 


One of the features of The Journal of Education and 
School World is the annual series of articles. 
In 1922 (January to December) appeared “ Supplementary 
Aids to Classroom Work.’’ 
In 1923, “ Education Movements and Methods.” 
In 1924, “Educational Advancement Abroad.” 
In 1925, ** School Examinations and the Universities.” 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


2 || SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 


ao 


VW 


` 


: In 1926, * The Schools and Universities of Great Britain.” 
In 1927, ‘Work and Play out of School.” S CH U RCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
The Current Series (January to Ea R SS FOR ALL 
D is, of course, CAREERS ee ‘ S & CH AIRS POR ces 
p we wr emi naa a dae ions S MEMORIALS E9722. 8992, 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 Ke 6 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Youth: A Book for Two Generations. 
CHESSER. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
An extremely sensible little book, which should help to resolve 
the conflict between youth and middle age. Dr. Chesser has 
much to say on behalf of the young women of to-day; “ these 
girls are fine and free and capable as women never were before, 
with trained minds and wonderful opportunities for self-realiza- 
tion, and they will make something very big of their lives.” She 
gives useful advice to the parents of difficult children and also 
to young married people, as she feels that mental and physical 
health in adolescence and at the time of marriage would prevent 
most of the unhappiness and maladjustment so prevalent in 
middle age. 


By Dr. ELIZABETH S. 


Household Carpentry. By L. M. ROEHL. New 


York: Macmillan.) 

This book, like many others, is evidence for the proposition 
that handwork cannot be learnt from books. The descriptions, 
although concise, simple, and practical, are not nearly so valuable 
as would be a few lessons from a practical carpenter or a skilled 
teacher of handicraft. In spelling and phraseology it is very 
American. The English reader can translate “ax” and 
“vise,” but what is he to make of ‘‘ coping saw ” ? The wood- 
working “ jobs ” illustrated, too, are more suited to American 
than to English needs, although the teacher of handicraft may 
find among them many useful tips and examples. 


(6s. 6d. net. 


Women’s Work in Modern England. By VERA BRITTAIN. (6s. 
Noel Douglas.) 

This will be found a very useful book by all who have oppor- 
tunities of advising girls about the choice of a career; it is not 
so suitable to put into the hands of the girls themselves because 
of the author’s exaggerated account of the disadvantages of the 
teaching profession. Except for this one drawback, it can be 
highly recommended for the admirable account which it gives 
of the wide opportunities now open to women in industry, 
business, the professions, and in voluntary work. 


School Libraries : Practical Hints on Management. 
S. FEGAN. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Miss Fegan’s experience as librarian, first of Cheltenham 
Ladies College and afterwards of Girton, has enabled her to 
write an extremely useful book ; by its aid any intelligent teacher 
will be able to equip a library, classify and catalogue the books, 
pictures, and periodicals, and in general become an efficient 
school librarian. The book is beautifully printed and para- 
graphed, and is interleaved for the comments and additions of 
the reader. Both author and publisher are to be congratulated. 


Thomas Hobbes. The Elements of Law: Natural and Politic, 
Edited with a Preface and Critical Notes by Dr. F. TONNIEs. 
to which are Subjoined Selected Extracts from Unprinted 
MSS. of Thomas Hobbes. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

In the year 1640 Hobbes circulated a manuscript treatise 
called ‘‘ The Elements of Law,” and ten years later it was 
printed in the form of two books—"* Human Nature ” and “ De 
Corpore Politico.” Dr. Tonnies has now printed the complete 
work from a collation of several manuscripts. It deals with what 
we should now call psychology, logic, and political science, and 
even the modern reader will find it lucid, cogent, and readable. 
The subjoined pieces comprise a short English philosophical 
treatise and some extracts from a Latin work on optics. 


By ETHEL 


Roman Coins : From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. By H. MATTINGLEY. (21s. net. Methuen.) 


It was an excellent idea to open this series of Handbooks of 
Archaeology with a volume on Roman Coins. Hitherto the only 
book suitable to general readers and students who are beginning 
the subject has been Dr. G. F. Hill’s excellent Handbook, which 
deals in a very limited space with both Greek and Roman coins. 
The present volume is, therefore, particularly welcome. 
Mr. Mattinglev is a scholar whose work on Roman coinage is 
already well known, and as he says in the preface, “ the time is 
ripe for a new survey of the material in the light of all that 
research has done since Mommsen’s great work was published.” 
The text occupies 268 pages, and there are 64 plates of all 
types of coins admirably reproduced, including every aspect 
of the subject, from the earliest times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. The external history of the coinage, the content of 
coins, their types and legends, and the place of coinage in the 
general life of the State are discussed, and show very clearly 


and attractively how much help a knowledge of coins can give 
to archaeological research in historical, religious, and social 
matters. We hope this series will prosper, and look forward with 
much interest to the volumes on Greek vases and coins. The 
high standard of scholarship and finish of the volume before us 
augur well for their success. 


The Tube-Bus Guide to London. By J. C. Wilis. 
by MARGARET S. WILLIS. (6d. net. Heffer.) 

Committee on Education and Industry in Scotland. 
Report. (9d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England 
and Wales). Second Part. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 


The Association of Head Mistresses. Report, 1928. 


British Science Guild. The Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee, 1927-8, Presented at the General Meeting of 
Members, held at the Royal Society of Arts, London, 21st June, 
1928. (1s. ) 

The Book of the Blackheath High School. 
Matim and HENRIETTA C. ESCREET. 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 56. Secondary 
Education in the States of New York and Indiana. (3s. 6d. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

A Code of Rules for the Prevention of Communicable Diseases 
tm Schools, Issued by the Medical Officers of Schools A sso- 
ciation. Ninth Edition. (2s. 6d. Churchill.) 

Education in Wales. Report of the Board of Education under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 1927. 
(Gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Aims and Methods of a Chair of Spanish Studies : an Inaugural 
Lecture Delivered before the University of Oxford on 15 May, 
1928. By Prof. S. DE MADARIAGA. (2s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Report of the Triennial Conference on Imperial Education, July, 
1924. (3s. 6d. League of the Empire.) 

Essex Education Committee. Report of the Director of Education 
for the Three Years ended 31st March, 1928. 

Seiji Noma: “ Magazine King "’ of Japan—a Sketch of his Life, 
Character,and Enterprises. (Tokyo: Dai Nippon Yubenkwai 
Kodansha). 

A Short Review of Education in Leicestershire, 1925 to 1928. By 
W. A. BROCKINGTON. (1s. Education Committee, Leicester.) 

University of London, University College Union Society. “ The 
Other Point of View” : the Oration Delivered by Mr. John 
Drinkwater during the Thirty-second Foundation Weck on 


With Mays 


Second 


Edited by Mary C. 


Thursday, March 15, 1928. (18. net. University of London 
Press.) 
S.P.E. Tract No. XXX. American Pronunciation. By 


H. KuraTH. Words from the French. -É, -ÉE. By 
M. BARNES. Pronunciation of ‘Clothes,’ &c. By 


R. BripGes. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 
Session 1928-1929. 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports Submitted 
to the Court of Governors, October 19th, 1927. (18.) 


Education Department, Orange Free State Province. 
for the Year ending 31st December, 1927. 


Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington, London. 
Session 1928-1929. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


The Sixty Best Games for Playground, Field, or Gymnasium. 
By W. A. Lona. (1s. net. Athletic Publications Ltd.) 


The Crisis in Cricket and the “ Leg Before Rule.” By the Hon. 
R. H. LYTTELTON. (38. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


The International Handbook of Child Care and Protection : Being 
a Record of State and Voluntary Effort for the Welfare of the 
Child, including Information on Marriage, Divorce, and 
Illegitimacy, Education, the Care of the Destitute Child, 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents and Conditions of Juvenile 
Employment throughout the World. Compiled, from the 
Official Sources, by E. FULLER, and Supplementary Articles 
by EGLANTYNE JEBB, Rt. Hon. NoEL Buxton, Dr. W.M. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


IX.—MEDICINE 
By Dr. E. GRAHAM LiTTLE, M.D., F.R.C.P., M.P. 


F is perhaps unfortunate that in Great Britain there is 

no single portal to the medical profession, as obtains 
in so many foreign countries where a State examination is 
the sole qualifying examination of that country. There are 
a very large number of bodies in Great Britain which are 
empowered to grant licences for the practice of medicine and 
surgery. The standard required by these different bodies 
varies very considerably. A minimum standard is secured 
by the powers granted by Statute to the General Medical 
Council, which has the duty of inspecting medical examina- 
tions throughout the country, and regulating the standard of 
such examinations. 

It is therefore open to the medical student to enter for a 
number of examinations, and the particular institution 
which he chooses will, of course, have its rules and regula- 
tions, to which he will have to conform. 

There are two classes of bodies which thus grant licences 
to practise medicine : (i.) the universities; (ii.) certain 
medical corporations, such as the Conjoint Board of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, and the similar Conjoint 
Boards, as they are called, in Scotland and in Ireland. There 
are, further, the licensing bodies such as the Society of 
Apothecaries of London and the analagous bodv in Dublin. 

In the present circumstances of very severe com- 
petition in the medical profession, the student will do well 
to select a university course, inasmuch as only universities 
can grant degrees, and degrees are becoming more and 
more required by Public Health authorities and other 


employers of medical men, and hospital staff appointments 
are seldom open to any but those who possess degrees. 

The courses of study required by these institutions may 
be described in general terms as follows : 

The General Medical Council rightly insists that a certain 
standard of general as well as of medical education shall be 
maintained, and students wishing to enter the medical 
profession are required to pass a preliminary examination 
in arts, the subjects of which are usually (i.) English ; 
(ii.) mathematics ; (iii.) an ancient or modern language, or 
subjects such as history, geography, or one of the physical 
sciences. The youngest age at which any of these examina- 
tions can be taken is at present sixteen. In London probably 
the most convenient examination the student can enter 
for is the Matriculation Examination of London University, 
which is accepted by all the licensing bodies without excep- 
tion as a sufficient preliminary examination. Instead of the 
Matriculation Examination, however, certain other exami- 
nations are taken as equivalent, both by London University 
and by other examining bodies. 

When the student has passed Matriculation or an 
equivalent entrance examination, he would do well to 
register as a medical student with the General Medical 
Council, which keeps a Register of Medical Students. 
Registration with the General Medical Council, however, 
is not obligatory with all the licensing bodies, but registration 
at a recognized medical school is the first essential which 
the student should secure, upon his having passed the 
preliminary arts examination. The student thus equipped 
may now present himself for the first medical examination 
of London University, if he has made that election. 

This examination may be taken not less than nine months 
after matriculation, and includes the subjects of inorganic 
chemistry ; physics, including mechanics; and general 
biology. With some of the licensing bodies it is possible to 
take some of these subjects while still at a secondary school. 
A preliminary medical examination in chemistry and 
physics, and sometimes in biology, is thus possible prior to 
registration as a medical student. 

Having entered as a medical student in the manner 
described, the candidate will have to spend a minimum of 
five years in study at a recognized medical school or schools 
before qualification, the minimum period in the case of 
London University being five-and-a-half years from 
matriculation. In practice, however, this minimum period 
is seldom less than six years to secure qualification at any 
of the licensing bodies, and is more Commonly six-and-a- 
half to seven years in the case of the first medical degree of 
London University. | 

Parents, therefore, who have to consider the duration of 
training which their sons or daughters will probably require, 
would be wise to make an estimate of from six to seven 
years as an average to secure qualification, notwithstanding 
that regulations in fact enjoin shorter periods. 

The course of study thus becomes an extremely long one, - 
more protracted than is required by any other professional 
career, and it is unfortunately the case that the period is 
continually being lengthened by the addition of new sub- 
jects of study, from time to time, as the advance of know- 
ledge makes this necessary. 

The cost of study will necessarily vary with the different 
institutions and with the circumstances of the student. If 
he has to be maintained away from home the expense will 
naturally be very considerably greater. If he can live at 
home while following courses of study at hospital schools 
(which is probably the least expensive method of study), 
the sum estimated will still be in most cases well over a 
thousand pounds. The fees charged by hospital schools 
vary considerably. They may be roughly estimated as 
from £250 to £300, to which must be added the not incon- 
siderable fees charged for the examinations, of which those 
of the Conjoint Board are probably the most expensive. 
It is therefore probable that something like £400 would be 
not an excessive estimate under the headings of fees for 
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tuition and for examinations, with the incidental charges 
of books and scientific apparatus that the student will 
require. It is no longer possible, as it might have been in 
earlier years, for the student to maintain himself by other 
occupations while studying medicine, the curriculum 
requiring a study so intensive and severe that there is no 
time left for anything else but that study. At some schools 
and at some universities, scholarships may be won, and 
offer an appreciable set-off against these expenses. 

When the student has reached qualification, at an average 
period of six years after commencing study, he is seldom 
ready to enter upon practice without filling a resident post 
at his school or hospital, and it is very unwise to omit any 
opportunity of securing these coveted posts, if not at his 
own school, then at some other institution. There is keen 
competition for these appointments, and as a rule no 
remuneration attaches to them except that of board and 
lodging. From six months to a year must therefore be 
added in most cases to the period of training above specified. 

Having thus secured qualification, the student will pro- 
bably have to elect whether he wishes to enter general 
practice or whether he desires to take up some special 
branch of medicine and ultimately qualify as a specialist. 

Unless he has some private means, it is becoming more 
and more difficult for a man to compete for consulting 
practice, which entails a long period of waiting without any 
but the most scanty reward during these years of appren- 
ticeship to his special study. 

If the newly-fledged practitioner desires to enter upon 
general practice, he will do well to seek a post as assistant 
to a doctor, or, if he has capital, to buy a share of a practice. 
The amount of capital thus necessary will vary with the 
attractiveness of the practice, a sum representing from one 
to two years’ purchase being a common standard. It is 
difficult, and becoming more and more difficult, to enter 
practice by simply putting up a brass plate and waiting 
for patients, but this is still a possible course for a well 
qualified and tenacious man. lf the practitioner does not 
wish to do general practice, the Services offer an attractive 
career to the newly qualified man: the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Navy, 
the Roval Air Force. and the Colonial Medical Service. are 
all at the present time under-staffed and are clamouring 
for recruits. For these Services there is no longer a com- 
petitive entrance examination, and if the rewards are not 
very large, it must be remembered that remuneration begins 
at once, that employment is regular, and that a pension is 
secured upon retirement. 

If, however, the practitioner should decide to compete 
for consulting practice, it is absolutely imperative that he 
should take some further examinations or diplomas as a 
first step. Most of the London and provincial hospitals 
insist upon the possession of membership of a Royal 
College of Physicians in the case of an aspirant to appoint- 
ment as a physician, or the Fellowship of a Royal College 
of Surgeons in the case of a man who wishes to specialize in 
surgery. For London hospital appointments the M.R.C.P., 
London, or the F.R.C.S., England, are usually essential. 
For provincial appointments requirements are not so strict, 
and membership or fellowship of the Scotch or Irish Col- 
leges may be substituted for the London qualifications. 

At some of the medical schools in London which have 
instituted a system of *‘ unit teaching,” as it is called, there 
are certain fairly well paid posts which the would-be con- 
sultant may fill during his waiting period, but there are at 
the present time only five schools offering such opportunities, 
and in the great majority of cases the embryo consultant 
while waiting for patients has to support himself by other 
means. Many men tide over this difficult period by coaching 
or by undertaking certain municipal posts, not too well 
paid, but offering experience. But unless, as I have said, a 
man can command an income which will support him during 
these waiting years, waiting is difficult. The rewards con- 
sulting practice ultimately offer are often tempting, both 


in a financial and social sense, and if the student develops 
some particular bent and shows early aptitude for it, con- 
sulting practice is usually regarded as being the highest 
prize open to the ambitious man in medicine. 

Much has been recently written on the position of women 
students in medicine. Certain difficulties having arisen 
owing to the London Schools of Medicine, which admit male 
students, having closed their doors to women, who are now 
practically restricted to study at the London School of 
Medicine for Women, but notwithstanding this limitation, 
women are now free to enter for all British medical exami- 
nations, apart from those for the Services, which are still 
restricted to men. 

Conflicting statements have been made as to the openings 
for trained women practitioners, and it is my personal 
opinion that these openings are becoming distinctly better. 
The increase of welfare centres, the growing demand for 
better maternity work, seem to point to more and more 
opportunities for women in medicine. 

A return furnished me recently of women qualified from 
six London hospitals which have taken women shows that 
out of 644 qualified women 76 per cent were in active 
medical work at the time of inquiry; 15 per cent of the 
644 were returned as being married, but only 9 per cent 
of the total had relinquished practice because of their 
marriage. These figures are illuminating in view of the 
very contrary statements which have been made in a recent 
controversy in the Press. 

Many women prefer Public Health appointments, and 
for their acquisition an additional diploma in Public Health 
is almost essential, the course for which usually entails a 
period of twelve months’ study after qualification. Many 
licensing bodies, again, offer this diploma, which is peculiar 
in that the General Medical Council actually controls the 
examinations. In contradistinction to the previous state- 
ments as regards the relative values of qualifications 
derived from the universities and the corporations, there is 
probably little to choose between the diplomas in Public 
Health offered by the universities and the medical corpora- 
tions, and the fees charged by the respective bodies are 
very much the same. 

At the present time it may be said to be impossible for 
a woman to hope to become appointed to the staff of any 
London teaching hospital, with the exception of the Royal 
Free, but a number of women have, notwithstanding, 
established excellent consulting practices. 

Women readily find opportunities of obtaining posts as 
locum tenens, and a very considerable number, about one- 
fifth it has been stated, of medical women in practice are 
on the Panel. In India and the East generally there are 
probably largely expanding opportunities for women. There 
are numerous Government appointments in India open to 
women, the rate of pay of which is at present not perhaps 
adequate, beginning usually at something like £450 per 
annum, but in most cases private practice is allowed as 
well, so that the income may become considerably greater 
than the actual salary indicates. 

It is not improbable that considerable changes in the 
status of women and their opportunities in medicine will 
follow upon the increased political privileges now accorded 
to women, and as the result of the action now being taken 
by the University of London in securing for women equal 
facilities with men as regards their education and oppor- 
tunities of filling house appointments. 

Summing up the position, therefore, for both men and 
women, I would say that in no profession is it more necessary 
for the candidate for entry into it to possess good health, 
perhaps more than average ability and tenacity of purpose, 
and a sufficient capital to cover the long period of training 
and the uncertain transition period of establishment after 
qualification. But where these desiderata are present 
there can be few more attractive careers than medicine, 
and nothing is more striking than the fact that notwith- 
standing the prolonged training, the very arduous character 
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of the professional work and the apparent uncertainty of 
success, the profession is very definitely overcrowded, 
especially in our country and in the United States, where 
the ratio of doctors to the general population, it is stated 
in a recent return, is as high as 1 in 800 as compared with 
I in 1,500 in Germany, which nevertheless regards itself 
as being more than adequately supplied with doctors. The 
number of medical practitioners has more than doubled 
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during the last fifty years, but the general population of 
Great Britain during that period has noi increased by so 
much as one half. But it is only fair to add that the oppor- 
tunities offered by recent public health legislation, and by 
the general trend of modern thought, make the work which 
doctors are called upon to do ever expanding in volume, 
and it is quite certain that the status of the profession has 
never been higher than it is at present. 


The Teaching of Classics in Secondary Schools 


By G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 


HE complaint is not infrequently heard from teachers 

of Latin in the middle and upper divisions of a school 
that the great majority of boys, after devoting a con- 
siderable time during six or seven years to learning Latin, 
are in the end quite unable to make out with any degree 
of accuracy and fluency an easy passage of unseen trans- 
lation. While this is the burden of upper-school masters, 
teachers of Latin in the lower forms are probably more 
sensible at some time or other of a staleness in the boys’ 
attitude to Latin, not merely due to linguistic inability, 
or to a distaste for learning a “dead” language, but 
immanent in the whole process of elementary teaching, 
and quite independent of the accidental fitness or weakness 
of a particular teacher. And it is not unlikely, that the 
slowness of progress and final incompetence in dealing 
with easy Latin, which is obvious in boys at the end of 
their time in the ‘“‘ middle ” school, is caused more by 
staleness than by the difficulty of the subject; for there 
is every chance for boys to grow “ stale ’’ at Latin. Most 
of them have worked at it for two or three years before 
entering a public school, and in most cases they will start 
in their new abode to work over once more what they 
have already done several times. To make matters worse, 
it is probable that they will use the same book of sentences 
for composition. This continual revision of the same 
subject matter is partly inevitable, but it is also due to 
the weakness of their grounding. 

Preparatory schools are often concerned chiefly about 
the standard of their possible scholars, and the rest 
pick up what they can, with the result that the 
secondary school can take nothing for granted, and in 
the lowest forms there is a painful reiteration of ele- 
mentary exercises. However, the foundations must be 
made secure, and in the present state of affairs, it is 
obvious that the secondary school has to lay the greater 
part of the foundations for itself. The problem is 
to instil exact and reasoned knowledge by a process 
involving as little dulness and repetition as possible. 
Such a task demands ability, thought, and versatility in 
the teacher, and a complete freedom from the old stereo- 
typed ‘‘ classical method,” which was so popular because 
it exacted, superficially at least, so much from the boy 
and so little actually from the master. The teacher of 
Latin in an elementary form takes upon himself a heavy 
burden of self-denial and restriction; his inspiration and 
. consolation are best expressed in the famous line: 


In der Beschränkung zeigt sich erst der Meister. 


The schoolmaster too, in his own way, must be an artist. 

The position of Latin in the curriculum of secondary 
schools has changed very considerably in recent years. 
The development of other educational subjects, mathe- 
matics, science, modern languages, history and geography, 
has put an end to the exclusive and aristrocratic com- 
panionship of Latin and Greek, the old classical side of 
the big schools, which absorbed unhesitatingly into itself 
all the best talent and looked down on everything else. 
Greek is now studied only by those who aim at classical 
scholarships and a few others ; Latin has become a general 
subject in the lower and middle.parts of schools, which 


may be dropped when the requirements of the school 
certificate, responsions, &c., have been satisfied, or when 
the time for specialization arrives. It is therefore an 
educational subject in the narrower sense of the term, a 
propaedeutic study, useful for developing in early years 
the capacities of the brain as an end in itself, and not as 
the first steps in the study of a great language and litera- 
ture. Its educational value to those who will forsake it 
early, lies in the assistance it can give in producing an 
efficient mind by engraining habits of accurate and 
systematic thought with the training and expansion of 
memory. The study of Latin at this age, unless it is 
thorough and coherent and insists unfalteringly on the 
union of method and knowledge is quite useless 
educationally. 

It is on this account, that the teaching of Latin in its 
elementary stages demands careful organization and 
watchfulness to ensure thoroughness and to avoid con- 
tinual revision. Nowhere is the burden of monotony more 
grievous, than in the early stages of Latin prose composition 
with its unending series of sentences of very meagre 
content to be turned into Latin. Staleness can only be 
avoided by the liveliness and originality of the teacher. 
In translation, provided the texts are carefully selected, 
the risk of monotony is less. The vital thing is that boys 
should be shown and forced to memorize a method of 
attack; that principles of translation should be formu- 
lated, and some general idea given to them of the relation- 
ship of words to each other in a sentence, based on the 
significance of case inflexions; that accuracy and quick- 
ness of analysis is the only way of success, and must never 
give way to flights of imagination. And to acquire facility 
and confidence, it is far better that the translation book 
should be easy rather than difficult. There is no need 
nowadays for any form to crawl in relentless fashion 
term after term through one book of Caesar, or several 
hundred consecutive lines of Virgil or Ovid. The output 
of good elementary text books founded on genuine 
authors—anything is better than the ancedotes and 
humours of a modern Latinist—is very considerable, if 
only teachers would make it a necessary part of their 
teaching to look round for them. There are abbreviated 
texts of Caesar and Virgil and Livy, which do make it 
possible to finish something during the term and to infuse 
humanity and reality into the formal figures of Roman 
history and legend. And there are many other authors, 
Pliny the younger, Suetonius, Apuleius and Cicero’s 
letters in easy selections which have been made accessible 
during recent years. It is probable that a good reading 
book might be made from the “‘ Natural History ” of the 
elder Pliny. Such selections afford a relaxation or at 
least a variation from the more strictly classical authors 
to whom most time has to be given in view of examinations 
and as a help to the writing of Latin sentences and con- 
tinuous composition. 

For the same reason prose authors ‘are read more 
than the poets. Of the two Latin poets, who are mostly 
used in lower and middle school forms, Ovid is often 
intolerable from his lachrymose and tedious complainings, 
or from the exuberance of his mythology and rhetoric: 
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Virgil is not quite so heavily charged with mythology, 
but is quite unsuited to boys until they are soundly 
established in the regular forms of Latin. Almost every- 
thing is irregular in him. His refinements of language in 
metaphor and particular words, his peculiar employment 
of cases, his constant movement away from the ordinary 
modes of expression, his broken narratives, his religious 
and national antiquarianism, his brooding philosophic 
sentiment make him, except in carefully chosen selections, 
a radically unsuitable author for elementary forms. 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses seem far the best source from which 
to draw an introductory text book of Latin verse trans- 
lation. In all these matters, the teacher has to subordinate 
his own literary predilections and aversions to the more 
immediate necessities of his pupils, and must not even let 
his enthusiasm for good English hold up the pace of trans- 
lation when once an accurate, clear, and straight- 
forward version has been arrived at. Mental development 
and knowledge, not literary appreciation or grace of style, 
is the end to be constantly kept in view. A steady concen- 
tration on those two purposes need not exclude comment 
and discussion within limits on matters of living interest 
and reality, but it is only when a certain facility in trans- 
lation has been attained coupled with greater mental 
development that it is profitable to disengage more care- 
fully from the subject matter, points of social, political, 
and historical interest, and to attempt to form some 
estimate of the peculiar nature and value of the Roman 
civilization. 

The position of Greek in secondary schools, if it is 
studied at all, is very different from that of Latin, for 
Greek has now become a special subject. The Greek classes, 
or ‘‘sets’’ in the lower or middle school, are generally much 
smaller than forms, and consist of those who have won 
scholarships or exhibitions in their school, or have been 
unsuccessful, but wish to continue Greek, and those who 
intend anyhow to do classics. Such boys will be above 
the average ability. As a special subject distinguished 
from ordinary form work, it is less subject to staleness : 
it is also begun later than Latin, and the early stages are 
made easier by the preliminary training in Latin. The 
texts which are useful for elementary reading are more 
simple and direct, and “ airy,” less exclusively military, 
or rhetorically imperial than the corresponding Latin 
prose authors, just as Greek poetry is free from the burden 
of mythology and antiquities. On the other hand Greek 
grammar, especially the accidence, is longer, more irregular 
and delicate than Latin, and makes even greater demands 
on power and precision of memory. Uncertainty about 
grammatical forms and differences is even more disastrous 
than in Latin. But though the “ grind” at grammar 
cannot be avoided there seems more reason for it from the 
boys’ point of view, for the subject is one which he will 
continue all the time he is at school, and possibly, at the 
university afterwards. 


As there may be monotony in the book-work of Latin 
and Greek, so there may be monotony in the teacher, 
which adds still more to the boredom felt by the boy in 
these elementary stages. Perhaps nowhere more than in 
the teaching of elementary Latin and Greek is the need 
of trained teachers felt to be so necessary, and the damage 
done by the inefficient so irreparable. It is the teachers of 
low and middle forms who deserve distinction and reward, 
rather than the scholarship polishers at the top of the 
school. The “ honours ” man ought to take his part with 
the “ pass ” man at this kind of teaching. It may be an 
impracticable idea, but the movement or circulation 
through a school of the teachers of Latin and Greek 
might do much to overcome the staleness of the subject 
for boys and to increase the rate of progress. There are 
very few men who are qualified to teach by learning and the 
light of nature alone, and beginners ought not to be the 
corpus vile on which the mass of teachers are to gain their 
experience. It is too often the “ raw hand ” or the older 


man who has “ no abiding place,” or the simple graduate 
without any definite ideas who is set without more ado 
to take low forms. Some kind of preliminary training ought 
to be insisted on just as much as an academic degree, 
provided that such training does not simply mean the 
pedantry of barren method. And when they have taken 
their places in a school, some kind of circulation would 
cement their foundations, would give them a wider 
practical knowledge of the educational possibilities of 
their subjects, would make the good but young scholar 
realize the necessity of method and the difficulties of 
weaker brethren, while those who were less distinguished 
academically would not feel themselves tied for ever to the 
Ixion-wheel of accidence and “ potted ”? texts, and might 
be encouraged by the prospect of having to go higher, 
to keep up and widen the knowledge of their subject 
beyond the requirements of the moment. 


The work of the special classical forms in the upper part 
of a school is chiefly conditioned by the scholarship exam- 
inations at Oxford and Cambridge. The majority of boys 
who continue Latin and Greek after passing the school 
certificate have in their minds the idea of a university 
scholarship, but there are a certain number who will not 
really have any chance and may never reach the highest 
form. And it is not unlikely, that some boys are choked 
off continuing on the classical side because the work is so 
largely dominated by the necessities of examination. 
Unseen translation and compositions in Greek and Latin 
are good tests of scholarship, but it is a pity in the heat of 
scholarship hunting to lose sight of the fact that they 
very inadequately represent the heritage of Greece and 
Rome. Those who will gain scholarships have, of course, the 
ability to do such exercises successfully as well as to geta 
general knowledge of the literature and history of the 
ancient world. Those who have small assimilative or 
imitative power finds compositions tedious, but would 
welcome wider extension of their reading both in translation 
and history. There are always boys who have some literary 
taste and power of expression but find composition hard 
and unprofitable. Such boys ought if possible to be kept 
apart from the more “ professional ” scholars, and drafted 
into a form where they could finish out their last years at 
school, and at the end have gained some real knowledge 
of the nature and significance of Greek and Roman culture. 
In such a form much might be done by the use of trans- 
lations, the range of history might be widened to include 
more political and economic considerations, and to allow 
comparisons with the modern world. More time might be 
given to English literature which would in turn react 
upon the methods of appreciating classical prose and poetry; 
and a modern language might be studied more seriously 
than is generally the case in the “ off’’ periods of a strictly 
classical form. 


It should be an essential part in the programme of 
work in the highest classical forms to give even those who 
are to carry on their classics for three or four years at a 
university, and still more those who are to pass direct 
from school to business, something more than technical 
proficiency in their subject, especially where that subject 
lends itself so admirably to that purpose. It is very easy 
under the lure of scholarships to let education develop 
into cramming, but even in a scholarship class an attempt 
should be made to give the boys some conception or at 
least a glimpse of that “ synoptic view ” of ancient civi- 
zations, some standard of taste and judgment for under- 
standing the various forms of literature and enjoying 
them, as well as a power to criticize and estimate the 
value of various elements in the culture of Greece and 
Rome, derived from commerce with the thinkers and 
historians and poets of those countries. For what seems to 
be most wanted in the so-called educated man, is a sense 
of the importance of thinking for himself, an independence 
of judgment and an unwillingness to accept as binding 
those standards of life and progress which are violently thrust 
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upon him by the powers of journalistic advertisement. 
Kadov yap Tò 46Aoy kal N ENTIS ueyáin 

The first steps in the achievement of that purpose 
demand the co-operation of those properly qualified to 
teach modern history and literature. It is a very regrettable 
fact that boys can pass through any sixth form at school 
without having been through a course of modern history. 
Classical forms especially profit by such study, for the lines, 
What do they know of England, who only England know,” 
apply with equal force to the isolated study of Greece or 
Rome. Itis that spirit of splendid isolation or self-sufficiency 
which brings classical studies into disrepute and turns 
the classical scholar into one of ‘‘ Olympus’ faded 
hierarchy,” a symbol of untroubled exclusiveness, whereas 
in reality the significance of Greek and Roman civilization 
is only fully grasped by realizing its decline and absorption 
in the modern world and the necessity of that movement. 
In this connexion ones thoughts turn to one branch of 
classical work which is tending to disappear—the reading 
of the New Testament in Greek. It is all for the good 
that the Gospels should cease to be read in the original 
simply as translation lessons and pretexts for grammatical 
comment or comparisons between classical and New 
Testament Greek. There are many books on religious 
subjects which are far better suited for use in Divinity 
hours with senior boys. But the Pauline Epistles, when 
read in the original with those who have some knowledge 
of the language and history and civilization of the Greco- 
Roman world, show very admirably the contrasts of that 
civilization with Christianity, and the necessity for the 
change or evolution to a new series of spiritual values.’ 


But these wide and important considerations must not 
be allowed to obscure the main issue of classical study in 
schools, that is to develop the brain and to provide a 
precise and active instrument of thought. As in the ele- 
mentary stages “ grinding ” at grammar and sentences 
may cause staleness, so in the upper forms with the wider 
range of translation and history it is easy to forget to 
maintain the edge of grammatical and syntactical know- 
ledge. Nothing hampers composition and unscen trans- 
lation more than uncertainty about grammatical forms 
and the laws of subordination. The development and 
irregularities of usage of cases and moods give excellent 
material for mental training, even in their simpler aspects, 
such as assigning cases to their appropriate heading, 
and in detecting and explaining violations of the regular 
usage of moods. Formulation of this rule is absolutely 
necessary before any judgment of regularity ordrregularity 
can be made about moods, and literal and accurate trans- 
lation is indispensable for the proper understanding of 
case relationships. Exercise of this kind will further 
emphasise the vital necessity in translation from Greek 
or Latin for every sentence to be made out from an 
analysis of its grammatical form. 


The demand for style in translation not infrequently 
leads boys to believe that fine or flowery English is 
all that is wanted for a successful “unseen,” and that 
imagination can do such work better than thought. 
A weekly “unseen’’ supplies more than enough texts 
from which to combat that heresy. And as regards 
unseens in general it is not improbable that too much 
time is given to them in lower forms. Until a boy 
has acquired a fairly large and varied vocabulary and a 
fund of general knowledge, the demand for unseen trans- 
lation is rather like the Egyptian request for bricks without 
straw. In the highest forms, a carefully selected ‘‘ unseen ” 
is the final and best test of a classical boy’s mental capacity. 
It not only demands accurate knowledge but the power 
to concentrate all his available learning on one spot: 
that he should argue from the beginning to the end and 
from the end to the beginning of a piece: that he should 
form conjectures without transgressing common sense 
or reason. Nor does final success, as in composition, depend 
to some extent on a gift of delicate imitation. 
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The gulf between the theory and practice of teaching is 
a great one, and those in “ practice” who have never 
had any training are often impatient of theoretical pro- 
nouncements and of educational theory in general. It is 
so easy to give advice, to show the essential facts in any 
system and the ideal at which teaching should aim; the 
application of theory to the infinite variety of individuals 
is a very different matter. Yet much effort could be saved 
and much tedium avoided by a discreet combination of 
theory and practice during the early years of a teacher’s 
career. It is, no doubt, a good thing to think out one’s 
own method, but it is a slow business and is not always 
brought to a conclusion. In the past, classical teaching 
has suffered too much from a self-imposed exemption 
from thought. No sensible person can regret that the old 
domination of the classics in education has ceased, and that 
they now have to fight for their existence and to justify 
themselves by something more than “ the tradition of the 
elders.” Certainly their teaching has become more humane 
in recent years and more worthy of the name of “ the 
humanities.” But: 


‘‘ Tho’ much is taken, much abides,” 


and there still remains much to be done: to relieve the 
weariness of the early stages, to increase the rate of 
progress when the elements have been learned, to widen 
the outlook of the later stages and everywhere to avoid 
quenching the spirit. In that task personality ultimately 
plays no less a part than method, just as more stimulus 
may often be given by stray remarks or casual digressions 
than by a formal exposition of a theme. Somehow or other 
the desire of knowledge and truth has to be kindled, for 
that is the distinction of all true education. And the great 
chance of “ the classics’’ is that, besides containing the 
matter for an admirable mental discipline, they are founded 
on the study of man. Whatever part of them is approached, 
it is always the reactions of men to other men and to their 
environment which is the subject matter: the rise and 
fall of societies: the dreams and experiences of life which 
are being dissected, old and yet new, and capable of 
enlarging and deepening the outlook of those who study 
them by the plain record of achievement and failure, 
beautified and universalized by the power of artistic 
form. At its best classical teaching should be able to 
realize some of those requirements which William James 
regarded as the test of any good education. ‘‘ Education 
is,” he says somewhere in his letters, 


“ The habit of always seeing an alternative— 
Of not taking the usual for granted, 
Of making conventionalities fluid again, 
Of imagining foreign states of mind— 


it means : 
The possession of mental perspective ; 


it says: 
Is there space and air in your mind ? ” 


SURVEYS OF MODERN LITERATURE.—A new literary monthly 
entitled Life and Letters (Statesman Publishing Co., Ltd., 1s. net.) 
has recently been issued under the editorship of Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, who is literally widely known as the literary 
critic of the B.B.C. In form it is unusual—its pages are of 
ordinary book size—and its object is to present a review of 
current literature and its movements. Regular features promised 
are notices of new books in the form of readers’ reports rather 
than reviews, descriptive bibliographies by authorities on authors’ 
periods or topics, and, what should be of special interest to 
teachers, notes on literature papers set by university and Civil 
Service examining bodies. For the remainder of the magazine, 
the aim appears to be at variety, for short articles, novels, con- 
troversies on a literary or artistic topic, etc., are promised. The 
first issue contains, among other fare, about twenty pages of 
concise reports on new books, a long article on “ Hamlet ” by 
George Santayana, and an interesting account of Andrew Lang 
by Max Beerbohm. 
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Co-ordination between Primary and Secondary School Teachers 
By * ARTIFEX ' 


HE issue by the Board of Education of that very 

suggestive pamphlet, ‘‘ The New Era in Education,” 
foreshadowing an approach to secondary conditions for 
all children above the age of 11, implies, or should imply, 
closer working arrangements than have hitherto existed 
between teachers in primary schools and those in secondary 
schools. The viewing of education as a complete whole 
with two main sections, primary and _ post-primary, 
should do much to banish that ancient, but unworthy 
conception of ‘‘ elementary ” education as something fit 
for the labouring classes, but on a different plane from 
“ secondary ’’ education. Teachers in all schools will 
more and more consider themselves as members of one 
profession, whose business it is not only to perform one 
special piece of work in a particular school, but to acquire 
some consciousness of the part which their individual 
job is playing in a scheme designed to ensure, for every 
boy and girl, the best possible opportunities of develop- 
ment up to (we hope) the age of 15 and, before long, 16 
years. 

Even under present conditions, the lack of co-ordination 
is having unfortunate results. There is sufficient difference 
in method and outlook between one secondary school 
and another to make it somewhat difficult for the pupil, 
obliged for some reason to transfer, to adjust himself to 
the new conditions. The difference between a primary 
school and a secondary school is often far more marked, 
and, although the pupil is transferred at a more adaptable 
age, time is often wasted because it is considered necessary 
that the boy or girl should unlearn as well as learn. 

To say this is to tread on delicate ground, but let it be 
granted at once that the superiority of one method over 
another is not assumed. The mere fact of difference is 
enough to impose a handicap on the pupil at a time when 
every moment is precious. 

Let us illustrate by a few examples. Perhaps the subject 
in which these differences most easily reveal themselves 
is arithmetic. Now, in many primary schools, simple 
multiplication is still taught by the old method, that is 
to say, one begins with the right-hand figure of the 
multiplier. But in many secondary schools, this method 
has been discarded, and pupils are taught to begin with 
the left-hand figure of the multiplier. The main reason for 
this appears to be that we should start with the figure 
having the greatest local value, and that later on, when 
contracted methods of multiplication are being taught, 
good results are more easily obtained by this method. 
But, granting that either method is of equal value, it is 
surely desirable that in such a fundamental operation as 
multiplication, the child should be taught from the 
beginning the method which he will follow throughout his 
school career. Again, in the multiplication of decimals, 
there seems to be a division of opinion between those who 
prefer the old rule-of-thumb method—multiplying in the 
ordinary way and then counting figures to obtain the 
position of the decimal point—and those who say that the 
sum should be put into standard form by arranging that 
there shall always be one figure before the decimal point 
in the multiplier, and that the decimal points shall appear 
in each line of the multiplication. Similarly in division— 
shall we ‘‘ make the divisor a whole number,” or shall we 
adopt a standard form—always one figure before the decimal 
point in the divisor ? It is the experience of the writer that 
endless confusion arises from preventable causes such as 
these. 

‘In my last school it didn’t matter how we put it down 
so long as the answer was right and the work was neat.” 
This was the reply of a boy when it was pointed out to 
him that he had used the sign of equality between two 
expressions that were not equal. This kind of thing is so 


common in the middle forms of secondary schools, that a 
special effort ought to be made to eradicate it in primary 
schools and in the lower forms of secondary schools. The 
writer has seen a master almost foam at the mouth because 
of this wrong use of the sign of equality—it even creeps 
into text-books—especially when this sign is followed by 
a piece of ‘‘ scrap work ” that ought to be shown, say, 
at the bottom of the page. Would not regular conferences 
between all the teachers concerned help to eliminate some 
of these difficulties ? 


Passing on to consider other subjects, is there, in spite 
of pamphlets and suggestions from the Board of Education, 
any real understanding between primary and secondary 
school teachers as to what amount of history, for instance, 
the primary school should attempt to cover ? A child does 
not usually begin the study of a foreign language until he 
reaches the secondary school, but the kind of preliminary 
training he has received in English will be of great impor- 
tance to him. Should there be some preliminary training 
in phonetics ? What, if any, is the place of grammar in 
the primary school ? Is it possible, or desirable, to consider 
the whole of school life in mapping out a course in English 
literature ? How can the geography course in the primary 
school be made to lead on most easily to the more advanced 
work of the secondary school ? Ought the primary school 
to start pupils in algebra and geometry, or will it be 
more helpful if it concentrates on securing rapidity and 
accuracy in arithmetic ? Can the handwork done in the 
primary school be related in any way to the course in 
woodwork or practical mathematics in the secondary 
school ? It would be easy to frame numerous questions of 
this kind, but these are sufficient to show that topics 
suitable for fruitful discussion are not lacking. 


But how is this co-operation to be brought about? 
Shall it be left to develop of itself, or would it be well to 
devise some machinery for the purpose ? No doubt there 
will be difficulties in the way. It may be urged, for example, 
that not even all the secondary schools in a given area 
use the same methods, and that to attempt to impose the 
same methods on all might result in a deadening uni- 
formity. Possibly this might happen if compulsion were 
imposed from above, but what the writer has in mind is 
not a cast-iron scheme proceeding from an unimaginative 
administration, but a voluntary coming together of teachers 
of all kinds, genuinely interested in removing anomalies. 
Progress will be slow at first, for there will be jealousies 
to overcome amd misunderstandings to eradicate, but 
even an attempt that failed might sow the seed of future 
success. 


To come to a practical suggestion, why should not 
some keen member of a teachers’ organization put down a 
motion for discussion at his branch meeting to the effect 
that all teachers’ associations in the immediate neighbour- 
hood should be asked to appoint representatives to come 
together and discuss the matter? Such a meeting would, 
at the worst, do no harm, and even if no further action 
were taken some contact would have been established 
between teachers who seldom meet. But it is to be hoped 
that something more fortunate would happen. Perhaps 4 
small committee could be formed to consider the proper 
relation between primary and secondary school work, to 
investigate the possibility of using the same methods where 
advisable and, generally, of establishing that liaison which 
most thoughtful teachers would, we believe, be disposed 
to welcome. Alternatively, it might be wiser if two or three 
teachers interested in the idea were to meet together 1m 
the first instance to consider the ways and means 0 
influencing their respective organizations. If the will iS 
there, the method will be found. Will somebody make 
the first move ? 
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Free Composition in a Foreign Language 
By L. M. Hayes, B.A., Senior Modern Language Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby 


F the many aspects of modern language teaching, that 
of free composition, while it offers perhaps more 
numerous problems than any other, has received scantiest 
attention at the hands of the recognized experts in the 
pedagogy of our subject. The following is an attempt to 
state some of these problems as they arise in practice, 
without dogmatizing, and leaving readers to draw their 
own conclusions. 

The question immediately presents itself as to the aims 
or objects of this form of exercise. Is it a purely chance 
shot on the part of the examiner, who wishes to ascertain 
if the pupil can express himself grammatically and intelli- 
gibly on a subject chosen at random, giving moderate marks 
to pupils who write grammatically correct Anglo-French ? 
Or, on the other hand, is it intended to encourage the 
acquisition of idiom, with a view to more advanced work, 
such as the discussion of, and composition on, subjects of 
an abstract or literary nature ? If pupils up to the time of 
the school certificate rely mainly upon their powers of 
translating their own colloquial idiom into French, has their 
linguistic education been adequate? If, however, they 
proceed to a more advanced stage, where the thought of 
the reading matter requires critical attention, where it is 
no longer a question of getting hold of a narrative, but of 
viewing the subject matter from a French point of view, 
does not this requirement postulate some previous training 
in clothing one’s thoughts in French garb ? Is an apprecia- 
tion of the precision, clarity, and logic of French speech 
a necessary preliminary to a course of literature suchas 
that prescribed for the higher school certificate, and is this 
attainable while pupils are encouraged to think in the loose 
terms of English popular speech ? Lastly, does the prac- 
tice of free composition afford a suitable medium for 
attaining that end ? 

An examination of the mistakes of two essays set during 
the school certificate year, without any previous discussion 
of the subjects, may help to shed light on the matter. 
Results so classified are apt to produce a painful impression 
on a teacher, for the collected perversities of a whole class 
at any given moment present a formidable indictment. 

The essay subjects set were, respectively, “ A Railway 
Accident ” and “A Picnic.” The defects of these essays 
may be classified, roughly, into structural and linguistic. 

The structural weakness of essays, which is very wide- 

spread, may be due to two causes; either to defective 
training in the composition of an English essay, or to 
temperamental reasons: pupils, nervous and flurried in the 
examination room, or, on the contrary, over-confident, 
chase the point of the pen across the examination paper 
without any heed for form. Yet surely this question of 
form is vital to the study or to the discussion of French 
literature. 

The first subdivision of linguistic errors comes under the 
heading of grammar and syntax. Gross errors of this kind 
are by no means uncommon and are rightly penalized by 
examiners. The most common is the use of the first person 
singular pronoun with a third person singular verb 
(‘‘7’entendit un grand fracas’’), This error is traceable to 
the teaching. Next in frequency occurs the conjugation of 
yeflexive or intransitive verbs of motion with “avoir ” 
(‘* Nous avious parti a onze heures,” or “ Ayant y arrivé ” ; 
ciouble error). Some pupils make the opposite error, and 
write, “‘ Nous sommes quittés la gare.” How often, too, do 
pupils arrive at this stage, still putting common verbs into 
the wrong conjugation (‘‘ Nous descenddmes du train’’). 
Tense errors are more frequent in a free composition than 
they would be in the translation of a piece of English prose. 
(<* Le chauffeur et le mécanicien étaient tués ” or ‘‘ Tout a 
soup il y avait un choc terrible ”’). 

An inevitable feature of this form of exercise is the great 
-ange of possible mistakes. The weakest pupils will usually 


manage to embark upon the very constructions they should 
avoid, and it will most surely be the pupil who has never 
heard of a subjunctive in adjectival clauses who writes: 
““ En vain nous avons cherché un endroit où nous pouvions 
manger nos dîners.” This sense of personal possession of a 
meal is strongly ingrained in boys. A large proportion of 
errors may be classified as ‘‘ blurs,” 3.e. imperfectly appre- 
hended points of syntax or idiom. Many boys have some 
sort of notion that there is such an expression as “‘ en 
même temps” or “au même instant,” and compromise 
therefore with “ au même temps.” The average pupil's 
knowledge of the articles is very blurred. ‘‘ Il y a souvent 
d'accidents en France ” expresses the feelings of us all, but 
imperfectly. Indefinite pronouns and adjectives are fre- 
quently confused. ‘‘ L’autre jour je suis allé avec quelques 
de mes amis.” ‘ Chacqu’un reçut un morceau de jambon.” 
Some sort of false analogy leads many pupils to write " au ” 
before the name of a town (“ Nous sommes allés au Llan- 
dudno’’). Another peculiar blur, which often occurs when 
pupils use adjectives substantivally, is seen in “ On entendit 
les cris du blessé’’ for ‘‘ des blessés.” It is to be expected 
that the hungry youth of Britain “‘ jouit des sandwiches,” 
but they often complicate it by making the verb reflexive 
(“ Nous nous en sommes beaucoup jouis ’’). 

Blurs arise most frequently in connexion with vocabulary. 
Thus one pupil writes ‘‘ Les polissons détruisivent une part 
de la ligne.” Another writes “ Le parts se composatt de 
dix élèves.” The train that has left the metals is “‘ renversé ”’ 
rather than “ dévaillé.’’ In another case ‘le mécanicien 
qui était en charge du train appliqua le frein.” Another, 
relating an attempt at train-wrecking, writes, ‘‘ ils abusérent 
Vinspecteur.”’ 

This confusion of vocabulary is equally evident when 
pupils write the essay for homework. Surreptitious resort 
to a dictionary produces this kind of thing: “ le train fut 
naufragé,” * soixante passagers ont dépéri,’’ ‘‘ nous avons 
mangé des ananas étamés.’’ “' No one bothered to look for 
the engine driver” is rendered by ‘“ Personne ne s'est 
ennuyé de le chercher.’ This particular defect in free com- 
position raises an interesting point. How far are those 
excellent manuals of prose composition which have appeared 
in recent years justified in so carefully selecting the vocabu- 
lary for pupils ? Are not the latter, by the mere fact that 
the “ mot juste’’ is always to be found at the end of the. 
book, deprived of the absolutely essential training in the 
intelligent use of a dictionary ? 

How great a handicap weakness in English composition 
is to pupils trying to write French of their own appears in 
the following sentences. ‘‘ Nous sommes partis armés de 
paniers de provisions pour notre destination.” “La cause 
d'un accident est généralement l'homme qui agit les signaux.” 
How necessary it is to use free composition as a method of 
eliminating looseness of thought or phrase construction is 
evident in such sentences as “ Croyant que tous était serein, 
le train sortit de la gare,” “ Une demi-heure plus tard 
nous trouva à X.” “ Je voulais attraper, si possible, du 
poisson.” 

This habit of translating from the native idiom does most 
to vitiate the whole exercise. Not a crude Anglo-French, 
but a version such asa Frenchman would give, should surely 
be the ultimate ideal. This ideal can only be attained, even 
to an imperfect degree, by preventing the pupil from thinking 
in his own idiom on that particular subject. My own 
method is to base the essay on preparatory work which 
consists entirely of conversation. The teacher controls the 
conversation by questions, which suggest the required idiom 
where idiom is necessary, and which deal formally but fully 
with the subject matter, following the lines of thought of 
what one would imagine to be the average mind. This 
allows for little variation or originality during the stage of 
preparation, but the written exertise or variant of the 
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theme set should always give the original or capable pupil 
a chance. Work done by large classes without previous 
preparation has little value for a large proportion of those 
classes. 

In conclusion, one would imagine that examiners have 
their problems, too, in respect of marks awarded for this 
form of exercise, unless they confine themselves to giving 
mere impression marks. May one make a plea in connexion 
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with the subjects set in examinations ? It is obvious to 
those who correct much work of this kind that every essay- 
subject has its own vocabulary and idiom peculiar to itself. 
Yet in many examinations one subject alone is set without 
any alternative, whereas under the same examining boards 
alternatives are given for English composition. Why make 
it more difficult for the pupil in the foreign language by 
giving him no choice ? 


Preparatory School Music 


By Rospert H. HULL 


HE first point one would wish particularly to emphasise 
is that music, at a boys’ preparatory school, is a 
subject meriting more serious treatment than is usually 
accorded to it. Any one acquainted with the normal 
curriculum in these schools will appreciate the difficulties 
attendant there upon music teaching, and will recognize 
that the conditions are not wholly consequent upon the 
presumed obstinacy of headmasters. It is perfectly true 
that music and art have to be treated as “‘ extra subjects,” 
and the result is that their places in the time-table are pro- 
portionately insignificant. Exceptions may be found to 
this prevailing rule, but inquiry shows that they are 
infrequent. What we have here to determine, is whether 
without injudicious interruption in the teaching of other 
subjects, music might be allowed a somewhat more pro- 
minent place in the education of those boys particularly 
concerned with it. 

Investigation shows that the existing custom most 
generally is for boys learning music to be allowed two 
lessons weekly of half an hour each, and, at the most, half 
an hour daily for piano practice. At first sight it mav 
appear that no legitimate grievance can well be framed 
against this allotment of time. Indeed, one readily admits 
that a competent piano teacher ought certainly to be able 
to give adequate instruction within the limits referred to. 
The acute problem is, however, that the teacher is expected, 
within these periods, to give the whole of the musical 
instruction designed for the preparatory school pupil. It 
is taken for granted, that the business of “ learning music ” 
begins and ends with piano lessons or instruction in some 
similar instrument. No provision whatever is made in 
ordinary circumstances for teaching the pupil anything at 
.all of the rudiments of musical appreciation, musical history, 
or any of those details which together combine to make 
clear to the beginner the foundation of an intelligent 
approach to music. It is just this form of musical educa- 
tion which is so extremely important during the preparatory 
school period and which is so constantly wholly uncon- 
sidered in any kind of way. 

Let us examine these points singly. We have grounds 
for suggesting that musical appreciation, in however 
elementary a form, should find some place in preparatory 
school music. A survey of the existing conditions has 
shown under what handicap a boy labours for whom this 
side of musical development is delayed until he reaches a 
public school. Not only is an unnecessarily severe burden 
imposed upon the boy, and his mental powers increasingly 
taxed at a time when he can least afford it, but the musical 
director of the public school finds himself required to pro- 
vide for his pupils an education in those fundamental 
principles which, strictly speaking, should have been dealt 
with thoroughly at the preparatory school. But the 
question affects far wider issues than that of simplifying 
the task of those responsible for public school music. It 
concerns very closely the preparatory school pupil himself, 
and it affects no less the whole process of his mental develop- 
ment. It is with a view particularly to the boy’s attitude 
that one would urge at least an elementary instruction in 
the foundation of music in the early stages of his career. 
How, then, is the problem to be tackled ? 


It seems not unreasonable to suggest that the school 
authorities should be asked to allow at least half an hour 
each week during which those pupils who are learning music 
should be given a course of instruction in those elements 
grouped severally under the comprehensive title of‘ musical 
appreciation.” It is idle to deny that this period is ex- 
ceedingly small, but one of the reasons why one would not 
here insist upon a greater allowance of time is because it 
is morally certain that few, if any, headmasters would be 
prepared to make concessions to a further extent. Buta 
weekly period of half an hour for this branch of music 
they might well see their way to allow, and on that score 
it seems worth while to indicate how that time should be 
spent. Ordinarily it is rather against policy to recommend 
text-books unless for exceptional reasons. When, however, 
One encounters a volume both concise and authoritative, 
that exception may rightly be made. For those teachers 
in preparatory schools who aim at providing their pupils 
with some sort of outline in the general appreciation of 
music and ear-training, I would strongly recommend that 
admirable book, ‘‘ Musical Groundwork ” (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), by F. H. Shera, late Director of Music at 
Malvern College, recently appointed Professor of Music at 
Sheffield University. Mr. Shera provides a series of brief 
lessons arranged progressively which cover the ground 
required in a simple and comprehensive fashion, and. 
though ‘‘ Musical Groundwork ” is intended chiefly for boys 
at public schools, it is none the less admirable as a founda- 
tion upon which the teacher can proceed in dealing with 
music pupils at preparatory schools. 

The precise aim of the teacher during the period provided 
should be to cover as adequately as possible the field of 
musical dictation, understanding of rhythm, and an intelli- 
gent approach to music generally. I would lay particular 
stress here upon the importance of dictation. If it is one 
of the less palatable means of obtaining a sure grasp 0f 
musical essentials, it is ultimately one of the most secure. 
Furthermore, it is according to such means that the teacher 
can test most satisfactorily the progress and understanding 
of his pupil. Ear-training becomes a formality, and almost 
a farce, under any less exact conditions. If a boy can 
reproduce on paper a melody played to him with tolerable 
accuracy, we are at least fairly certain that he is alive to the 
finer distinctions of music. In fact, some test of this kind 
is imperative. It is also an education in itself. In addition, 
it is encouraging for the teacher to recollect that if progress 
at first seems slow, it is not necessarily less sure on that 
account. On the contrary, it is an apparent quickness 
which is often the danger signal, and is, too often, little 
more than a cloak for superficiality. 

It is equally important for the pupil to become quite 
clear in his mind with regard to the simpler forms of 
rhythm, and to be able to recognize them when they occut 
in the music dictated to him, or in such works as he 
encounters during musical appreciation itself. Practice 1" 
rhythmic detail should, of course, go hand in hand with 
dictation, and the one to some extent forms the complement 
of the other. Examples of different rhythms can be written 
on the blackboard, and the pupils made to tap the beats 

(Continued on page 642) 
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A Concise History of Great Britain 
By D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


This book has been prepared in response to requests from teachers who like the way in which British 
History is treated in Mr. Somervell’s well-known History for British Schools (now complete in four 
volumes, price 3s. each), but, owing to examination needs or for other reasons, are unable to make use 
of the non-British parts of that book. The present book contains, with some additions and alterations, 
those portions of the author’s History for British Schools which deal with “ British History ” in the 
accepted sense of the words. At the end isa section dealing with the Great War and the Post-War World. 


Complete, 6s. 6d. Also in two volumes (divided at 1714), price 3s. 6d. each. 


Chemistry 
for School Certificate Examinations 


By W. F. F. Shearcroft, B.Sc. 


SECOND MASTER, KING’S SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 
A straightforward text-book carefully designed for the 
use of students; no attempt is made to do the work of the 
science master or the laboratory. The book sets out the 
material on which the chemistry master can design his 
own course and so meet individual needs. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


A Shilling 
Practical Chemistry 
By E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc. 


HEAD OF SCIENCE DEPT., CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


Ke attempt to provide, at a cost within the reach of all, a 
course in practical chemistry adequate for the needs of the 
average School Certificate candidate. 

Price ts. 


Introduction to 


Advanced. Heat 
By [vor B. Hart, O.B.E., Ph.D. 


Assumes a knowledge of the subject up to Matriculation 
standard. It covers approximately the ground required by 
students reading for the Pass Degree Exams. of the Univer- 
sities, and thoroughly meets the needs of scholarship 
candidates. The author’s elementary text-book on Heat 
(3s. 6d.) is now in its third edition. 


With 171 text-figures. About 6s. 6d. 


Practical School Algebra 
By C. V. Durell, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER, WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
“ A careful examination of this book leads us to the con- 
clusion that no better introduction to the subject exists at 
the present time. . . . What we like especially is that so 
many of the examples are short and simple enough for the 
average pupil. . . . Practical applications to arithmetic and 
geometry are numerous and interesting.’’—THE A.M.A. 


Price 4s.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in three parts. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET :: 


Maitres Conteurs 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 

A new series of texts, chosen from among the best writers 
of the day, with a view to providing stories of real interest 
for middle and upper forms. The volumes have brief notes 
in French, a full word-and-phrase list, and short passages 
for reproduction. First volumes : 
Veillées Gasconnes. By GASTON CHÉRAU. 
Contes du Midi. By PIERRE JALABERT and GASTON 

CHÉRAU. 
Contes Limousins. By JEAN NESMY. 


Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Bonsels : Die Biene Maja 
Edited and abridged by G. Balg 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
A slightly abridged edition of a book which, since 1912, has 
been a favourite with young and old in Germany. It is 
intended as a second or third-year reader. The editor has 
provided detailed notes and a full vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Higher Unprepared Latin 
Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. 


SUB-RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD ' 
The book differs considerably from the numerous collections 
in use. The editor’s object is to provide a small collection 
of comparatively easy but interesting passages representative 
of Roman literature from Plautus to Suetonius. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 
connected narrative by summaries in English which effectively 
continue the narrative and yet save time being spent in 
reading long translated passages. Latest additions: 


The Shorter Iliad, Books I-XII. Edited by 
H. H. Harpy, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). Edited 


by T. G. WELLS, M.A. With or without vocabu- 
lary. 2s. 6d. 
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or count them aloud. Repeated practice in this form of 
exercise soon gives boys a welcome dexterity in it. The 
chief necessity, as in all branches of music teaching, is to 
provide ample variety. 

The appreciation of music, pure and simple, is best pro- 
vided for by means of a good gramophone, and a discrimi- 
nating selection of records representative of the outstanding 
forms of classical music. Jt is scarcely conceivable that, 
at the present day, continued objections will be raised to this 
most serviceable and generally accepted medium for culti- 
vating boys’ musical taste, and the expedient has been 
justified again and again by results of unquestioned 
excellence. So much may be gathered from every range 
of the modern educational system. It is unlikely that the 
teacher will be able to devote a great deal of time to this 
branch of musical instruction, but even very little practice 
is, for the pupils, infinitely better than none at all. For 
more detailed discussion of this particular point I would 
refer the interested reader to Mr. Shera’s book, and to 
Mr. Percy Scholes’ admirable little volumes (Oxford 
University Press) devoted to this aspect of the matter. 

It is unlikely, although extremely desirable, that any 
regular provision can be made for the teaching of musical 
history. On these grounds, therefore, it is unnecessary in 
the present context to enter into a lengthy discussion from 
that angle. Such opportunities as may arise for acquainting 
pupils with the rudiments of history can, normally, be 
found most easily during the piano lessons. It is insuffi- 
cient for the pupil’s knowledge of the composer whose work 
he is playing to begin and end with his name and his date. 
It is not according to such means that intelligence is likely 
to be promoted. The teacher should make it his business, 
as far as possible, to give the pupil some outline of the 
lives and principal works of the composers encountered in 
the ordinary course of instruction, and to supply such 
incidental deficiencies as may occur. 

We come now to the question of piano lessons. As we 
have shown, the amount of time granted ordinarily for the 
subject is not munificent, but in fairness one must add that 
it should prove adequate for the experienced teacher. It 
remains therefore to indicate some general principles to be 
pursued if the best use is to be made of the time available. 

In the first place, a prevailing fault seems to be that boys, 
more often than not, are given music to play which is very 
much too hard for them. The desire is, on the part of the 
teacher, to spend as little time as possible on the elementary 
stages with the result that the majority of pupils are soon 
urged on to efforts far beyond their capabilities. From a 
practical point of view such methods can serve no good 
purpose. It is absolutely essential for the pupil to be 
firmly grounded in the elements of piano playing before 
more advanced steps are taken. An apology would. be 
necessary for this truism, were it not so consistently 
neglected. 

The aim should be, therefore, to concentrate upon the 
simple things of piano music, since that course can be 
pursued in the sure knowledge that, however slow the 
progress may seem at first, there will be nothing insecure 
in the foundation. This applies not only to the actual 
playing of pieces, but also to relative matters such as sight- 
reading. The practice of sight-reading is often dangerously 
neglected, and as, to many pupils, it is one of the greatest 
obstacles they have to overcome, it requires, from the 
earliest stages, extremely close attention. But here again 
the teacher must take great care to avoid giving the pupils 
too advanced tests. It is very desirable that sight-reading 
should form a regular feature of every lesson even if only 
a few minutes can be devoted to it on each occasion. 
Haphazard and irregular practice in this “grammar of 
music ” can be regarded as little more than waste of time. 

In regard to the actual choice of pieces to be played, 
due care should be taken that those are excluded whose 
attractions are meretricious. A very large class of these 
exists, and, simply from a point of view of limited choice, 


such works are not always easy to avoid. They can 
generally be identified by the fact that they rely upon 
their title more than upon their content for attraction. 
The whole sphere of descriptive music, of which many of 
these pieces form part, needs to be approached with 
caution. An unwelcome characteristic which one en- 
counters very frequently is the dependence of the pupil 
upon realistic effects in music as a means to its under- 
standing. That such an attitude spells a severe handicap 
goes without saying. To the teacher who seeks guidance 
in the matter one would recommend for pupils such ele- 
mentary pieces as may be found in the lists of educational 
music published by responsible firms, of which Arnold, 
Curwen, Augener, and the Oxford University Press are 
obvious examples. 

The final question relates to choral music and its prac- 
tice. It is probable that at least an hour a week is set 
aside for ‘‘ school singing,” though it is by no means clear 
that greater advantage is taken of this opportunity beyond 
employing it for desultory hymn-singing with the addition 
of occasional songs. It is certainly true that the ordinary 
methods of conducting choral practices in preparatory 
schools are in need of drastic revision. In the first place 
there is, at the present time, little or no excuse for giving 
boys songs to learn which are poor both in sentiment and 
musical quality. As in the case of piano music, the teacher 
is referred to the educational lists of the more prominent 
publishers who have made it their business to publish songs 
famed no less for their words than for their music. Of 
English composers, Parry, Geoffrey and Martin Shaw, 
Dr. George Dyson, and others, havec ontributed choral 
music especially designed for use in schools of every type, 
and many of the easier songs are such as the teacher may 
well select for preparatory school boys. If this step is 
achieved it is then time enough for the teacher to turn his 
attention to singing of a more involved kind. 

The essential point of which sight should never be lost 
is that all reasonable efforts should be made in every branch 
of preparatory school music to stimulate the pupils’ imagina- 
tion along reasonable lines. Nothing is more fatal to the 
process of musical development than a concentration upon 
technique for its own sake. It is very necessary to bear 
this in mind when teaching young boys. As soon as tech- 
nique is pursued without a vision of its broad application 
to the whole business of music, continuance becomes idle. 
It is particularly easy to lose sight of the wider issues of 
music when engaged in the common round of daily teaching, 
and it is quite true that the grammar of the subject must 
first be learnt. The vital need is to make clear to prepara- 
tory school pupils that there is something in music beyond 
the routine of the practice room. It may sound absurd 
to expect young children to show any grasp of aesthetic 
values on an extensive scale. It is far from absurd to 
expect the teacher to begin the pupil’s education in the 
appreciation of the aesthetic side just as soon as the pupil is 
capable of understanding anything at all about it. The 
object should be to obtain a genuine understanding of those 
musical elements with which every department of the sub- 
ject is concerned rather than a passive acceptance of 
formule. In this respect one of the clues is to be found in 
lucid and consistent explanation. Above all, it is well to 
bear in mind that the dullest pupils deserve as much, and 
even more, attention than the most advanced. The fable 
of the hare and the tortoise has, as experience has shown 
again and again, a remarkable educational significance. 


TRAVELLING LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two “ Charles R. E. 
Bell Fund ” Senior Travelling Scholarships of £150 each have 
been awarded for 1928 by the Commercial Education Committee 
of the London Chamber of Commerce to Mr. G. R. Wensley, 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and 
Mr. B. A. R. Carter, of Arley House, Fillongley, Coventry. 
Both will reside abroad for a period of not less than six months. 
Two further Travelling Scholarships of £150 each will be offered 
by the Chamber for competition in 1929. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Written by five members of the Publication Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee for Geography 
in Public Schools. 
Edited by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
With 86 specially drawn maps. 8s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE ın PRÉCIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, M.A., Chief English Master, Westminster City School. 


A modern course in Précis Writing designed to meet the needs of pupils in Secondary Schools. In 
addition to giving a comprehensive series of Exercises, the author includes an excellent method of werk 
essential to the production of a good précis. 

Book I. Suitable for Lower Middle and Middle Forms. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. 
Also in two parts, Limp Cloth: Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, 1s. 9d. 

Book II. For First School Examination and Examination of a similar standard. Cloth Boards, 2s. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 10d. 


FUNDAMENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By Dr. P. B. BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 
Books 4, 5, 6, and 7 form a four years’ Course for Secondary Schools 


Book 4, 18. 2d. Book 5, 18.3d. Book 6,18.3d. Book 7, 1s8s.6d. Cloth boards, Is. 9d. 
IF YOU ARE CHANGING YOUR BOOKS SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY AND PROSPECTUS. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-és-Lettres (Paris). 

This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ Books and a Teacher’s Book for the 
First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
The books are well illustrated. 

FIRST YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 6d. 
SECOND YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 9d. 


THIRD YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 3s. 
TEACHER’S BOOK. First Year. Containing the first ten oral lessons with notes. Is. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC WORLD A BOOK OF ENGLISH POEMS 


By ARTHUR R. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D., and EVELINE Edited by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.A., D.Litt. 
M. BURNS, B.Sc., Ph.D. A well-planned collection of the best English poems in 
A readable, attractive course in Elementary Economics five graded parts. The modern poets are well represented, 
suitable for Upper Forms in Secondary Schools. and each book contains. many charming line drawings. 
With Illustrations. Bs. Introductory and Parts 1 and 2. 1s.3d.each. Part 3, 
1 1s.9d. Part 4, 2s. 


igus uad win bere = TMe ghd ie. Educalon Prospectus, including list of poems, on application. 


A well-written book.” —Tsmes Educational Supplement. 
POEMS, SELECTED FROM THE 
A PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


MATRICULATION i Edited Riak W. ROBINSON, M.A. 
A collection of forty-seven poems chosen as being 
By MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. especially suitable for the Matriculation student. With 


With a large number of specially prepared diagrams. 5s. notes and introduction. 2s. 9d. 
This addition includes all the poems set for Northern 
Matriculation Examination. 


A NEW COURSE IN ENGLISH “ We have not seen a better ‘ Schoo! Browning.’ ”—A.M.A. 
COMPOSITION STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 

R By ERNEST J. KENNY By F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit., B.Sc. (Econ.) 
yen a ene classroom ee ca An outline of the main features of World History told 
eich a z ac pe E pee aph dia Gertie. ee in simple language. This text-book will furnish teachers 
“I hope Mr. Kenny's Look will soon be found in every school.” | With a valuable source of material for an introductory 
—School mistress. course on general lines. With many illustrations. 3s. 
“ A book of great value in the teaching of English.”—Schoolmaster. Prize Edition with coloured jacket. 38. 6d. 
8-pp. Prospectus with full contents on application. aca book as one would expect from Dr. Tickner.""— Education 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Broadcast English 


EW people in ordinary life realize that language is a 
living, changing thing. Most men who think at all 
about their speech accept certain idioms and pronuncia- 
tions as correct and reject others as incorrect ; and though 
they may be quite conscious that their own standards are 
only observed by a small section of their fellow-countrymen, 
they strangely attribute fixity to those standards. The 
student of language is, of course, in a different case. He 
knows that the English of to-day differs greatly in pronuncia- 
tion from Elizabethan English; he has some conception, 
too, of the varieties of local dialect, and an interest in and 
respect for them. But, though he looks at the past as well 
as at the present, he does not often apply his knowledge to 
the future. ‘‘ In our outlook. upon the future,” say the 
authors of the new pamphlet on ‘ Broadcast English’*, “ we 
cherish the delusion that our language will remain as we 
know it now.” 

The Poet Laureate, as the preface to his poetical antho- 
logy for schools showed some years ago, was one of the first 
to realize the direct bearing of the broadcasting art upon 
the future of the English language. The spread of that 
language throughout the world exposes it more than ever to 
disintegrating influences. Broadcasting, which breaks down 
local barriers, may tend to unity if the broadcasters aim at 
some common standard, or it may tend to chaos if it scatters 
divergent pronunciations indiscriminately through the 
Empire. Manifestly, it is better that it should tend to 
unity, and highly important that the unity should be the 
best attainable, should give ubiquity and permanence, so 
far as is possible, to clear, melodious, beautiful speech. 

That spirit of individualism and independence, “ the 
dissidence of dissent’’ as Matthew Arnold would have 
called it, which hitherto has rendered impossible the 
establishment in England of any public body with the 
legislative authority of the French Academy or the Paris 
Conservatoire, makes the solution of the problem difficult. 
For the pronunciation of many words it will be just as 
impossible to obtain agreement among competent judges, 
as it has been found impossible to get universal consent to 
a revised Prayer Book. But the B.B.C., recognizing “a 
great responsibility towards the problems of spoken 
English,” has decided, without attempting to “ establish 
a uniform spoken language,” to adopt “uniformity of 
principle and uniformity of pronunciation to be observed 
by announcers with respect to doubtful words.” With this 
end in view expert advice was sought, and a Committee 
appointed under the chairmanship of the Poet Laureate. 
The other members of the Committee are Sir Johnstone 
’ Forbes- Robertson, Prof. Daniel Jones, Mr. A. Lloyd James, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. L. Pearsall Smith. 

The pamphlet now before us is the first product of the 
Committee’s deliberations. It contains directions for the 
pronunciation of some 330 doubtful words, the most com- 
mon of which we reproduce below. The preliminary 
sections discuss in a very interesting way the problems that 
engaged the Committee. Broadly, it was clear to it that 
there is not any one right way of speaking English: “ there 
are varieties that are acceptable throughout the country, and 
others that are not.” The increasing tendency to make the 
visual language the standard impressed them, as it must 
impress everybody who thinks about questions of pro- 
nunciation : ‘‘ Whereas the writing was originally designed 
to represent the sounds, we are now trying to make the 
sounds conform to the symbols.” A conspicuous example 
of this, by the way, is the tendency to pronounce names of 
places (e.g. Cirencester) in conformity with the spelling 
rather than in conformity with local tradition. The B.B.C. 
are to some extent throwing their weight into the opposite 
scale, as in the pronunciation of “ falcon.” One word of 

* Broadcast English. 1. Recommendations to Announcers regarding certain 


words of doubtful pronunciation, with an Introduction by A. Lloyd James, 
British Broad-asting Corporation, Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


caution may be allowed in view of the decision to stress 
“immanent ” on the second syllable so as to avoid confusion 
with “imminent.” It would be lamentable if broadcasting 
should be encouraged seriously to modify pronunciation, as 
telephone operators deliberately modify it, in the interests, 
real or supposed, of distinctness. Such a quest might easily 
lead to grotesque developments. But we have no fear that 
a committee of the quality and distinction of the present 
one would let itself be carried very far in this direction. 


SELECTED WORDS AND PRONUNCIATIONS 


ACCESSORY stress on 2nd syllable. 
ACCOMPLISH accomplish, not -cum-. 
ACOUSTIC acóostic. 
ADULTS áddults. 
AEROPLANE áiroplayn ; the Committee advises the use of the 
word airplane. 
ALLIES stress on 2nd syllable. 
AMATEUR amaterr; final syllable rhymes with fur. 
APPARENT apparrent. 
ARID arrid. 
ARTISAN stress on last syllable. 
ASPIRANT stress on 2nd syllable, which is pronounced as spire. 
ATE rhymes with bet, not with bait. 
AZURE azhure, a as in hat. 
BADE bad. 
BARRAGB barraazh. 
BAS-RELIEF s sounded. 
BEDIZEN rhymes with horizon. 
BUFFET (a) meaning a blow—hbuffet ; 
(b) meaning a refreshment bar—as in French. 
CAPITALIST stress on 1st syllable. 
CASUALTY cazewalty, not cazhewalty. 
CATHOLIC vowel in rst syllable to be short, as in hath, not long, 
as in Southern form of path. 
CELTIC initial consonant to be pronounced s, not k; the k 
pronunciation is general in Wales. 
CENTENARY senteenary. 
CHAGRIN (a) noun—shagrin ; 
(b) verb—shagréen. 
CHASSIS shassy. 
CHASTISEMENT stress on rst syllable; the pronunciation which has 


the stress on the 2nd syllable (with a long 1) is 
obsolescent. 


CHAUFFEUR sh&fer. 

CINEMA sinnemaa. 

COMBAT cumbat. 

COMMANDANT stress on last syllable, which is -annt, not -dant. 
CONDOLENCE condolence. 

CONCERTO concherto. 

CONJUGAL stress on rst syllable. 

CONSTRUE stress on 2nd syllable. 


CONTEMPLATIVE 


CONTUMELY 


contemplavtiv. 
contéwinély, 


COURTESY curtesy. 

CULINARY kéw-. 

DAIL rhymes with oil. ; 

DAIS dáy-iss. 

DAUPHIN dáwfin. 

DECORUM decórum. 

DEFICIT défħssit. 

DEUTERONOMY stress on 3rd syllable. 

DIRECT dirréct. 

DISHEVEL dish-évv’l. 

DISPUTABLE stress on 2nd syllable. 

DOCTRINAL doctrynal. 

DYNAST dinnast. 

ELASTIC elass-, not eldas-. 

ELECTRICITY 1st syllable is ell-, not eel-. 

ENNUI onwee. 

ENSEMBLE onsomble. 

ENVELOPE Ist syllable énn-, not 6n-. 

ENVIRONS stress on 2nd syllable, which rhymes with sigh. 

EQUERRY ékkwerry. 

EVIL eev’l. 

EVOLUTION eev-. 

EYRIE stress on rst syllable, which rhymes with sigh. 

FALCON fawkon. 

FANATIC fanattic. 

FAUTEUIL fatill; the Committee recommends an English pro- 
nunciation. 

FETID féttid. 

FETISH féetish. 

FINANCE finnánce. 

FINIS fynis. 

FOREHEAD forred. 

FORMIDABLE stress on Ist syllable. 

FUTILE last syllable is -tile, not -till. 


(Continued on page 648) 
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GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH 


By A. W. GREEN, B.A., L.-és-L. 228 pages. 2s. 6d. 
(September. 


A first course for beginners of 12 or 18 years of age, with whom 
rapid progress is important. The essentials of mar are driven 
home by a wealth of exercises founded upon carefully chosen reading 
matter. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPOKEN FRENCH 
Part I—First Year. By H. Dax, Lecturer in French 
at Croydon Polytechnic. 105 pages. 1s. 3d. [Ready. 


For beginners of allages. The essentials of French word-order and 
of the French verb are developed on a plan of repetition, substitution, 
and memorizing. Every sentence is practical and useful. Assimi- 
lation of thislittle book willensurea very secure foundationin French 


THE PHONETIC GATEWAY TO FRENCH 
By Prof. P. H. CHURCHMAN. 128 pages. Is. 6d. [Ready. 


Work for one or two terms for young beginners. Part I consists of 
35 illustrated lessons forming an introduction both to French and 
to its pronunciation, in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association. Part II effects the transition to ordinary French 
spelling. 


PUCINAR 
By A. REBALD. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary, by R. P. Jaco. Illustrated. 2s. [Ready. 


This new second-year reader is the story of a cat and its owner, 
and is as brightly written as the author’s previous and popular story 
Malficeli. 


L’EVASION DE LAVALLETTE 


By J. Lucas-DUBRETON. 
Vocabulary, by W. G. Hartoc, M.A., D.Litt. 
120 pages. Is. gd. [Ready. 

A new historical reader for middle and senior forms, It is the 
true story of Lavallette’s escape and flight in 1815, as exciting as 
any historical fiction. 


FRENCH PROSE AND VERSE FOR RECITATION 


Selected and edited by H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A. 
96 pages. Limp. Is. [Ready. 


Edited, with Notes and 


One hundred passages in prose and verse, ranging from Ronsard 
to the present day, and suitable for committing to memory and also 
for dictation and unseen work. Literary allusions, &c., are explained 
in footnotes. 


MODERN FRENCH VERSE FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by L. R. GLEED and J. Baswitz. 
With an Introduction on the Poetic and Prosodic 
Development in France during the last fifty years, 
full Notes, and a short Bibliography. 288 pages. 3s. 
(September. 

This anthology, which comes down to the present day, has been 


kept well within the range of the interests and sympathies of young 
people, and is suitable for middle and senior forms. 


FRENCH VERSE AND SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


Selected and edited by L. R. GLEED and J. BAswitTz. 
About Is. 6d. [In Preparation. 


A collection of verse, songs, and games for quite young children. 
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GERMAN 


STUDENTS’ GERMAN GRAMMAR 
With Readings and Exercises. By A. KIRK, B.A., Chief 
Modern Language Lecturer in the Faculty of Tech- 
nology, University of Manchester. 2s. [ Ready. 


A sound introduction to German for students of science and tech- 
nology who require a reading knowledge of the language. The 
reading matteris taken from standard German technological works 
of the present day. 


KLEIN HEINI 
By R. HENNINGS. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises, by J. E.G. BURGOYNE, M.A. 2s. [Ready. 
A new second-year reader containing stories from the life of a 


little Berlin schoolboy, full of humour and giving a faithful repre- 
sentation of the German spoken in Berlin to-day. 


WER’ DEM, DER LUGT 
By GRILLPARZER. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by H. J. B. WANSTALL, M.A. 2s. [ Ready. 

This favourite German play will be welcomed by teachers who 

require an edition which will be really helpful to students. 

A GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 
By Prof. PauL R. Pope. With Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 


Easy informative selections on everyday life in modern Germany 
alternate with carefully-chosen anecdotes and stories. A few songs 
with music are included, and some simple lyrics. 


LATIN 


HARRAP’S SHORT LATIN READINGS 
Edited by ALEXANDER DuTHIE, M.A. A new series 
of Connected Latin Readings containing the most 
interesting extracts only. 
Each volume contains about 50 pages of Latin Text, 
with Notes and Vocabulary. Is. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. Readings from Livy: Syphax and mete: T 
y. 
Vol. II. Readings from Caesar The GallicWar, I-III. [| Ready. 
Vol. IiI. Readings from Ovid. [September. 
Vol. IV. Readings from Cicero. [July. 
Vol. V. Roman Social Life. [June. 
Vol. VI. Readings from Horace : Easier Odes. [Ready 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. C. 
ROBERTSON, M.A., J. S. BENNETT, B.A., and D. A. 
GLAssEY, B.A. 2s. 6d. [Ready. 


This text is edited on new lines. The story of the Aeneid (Books 
I-VI) is told in a continuous English narrative, in which the Latin 
sages P bbe in their proper context and setting. Selections 
rom the Georgics are included. 


LATIN PROSE AND VERSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. Is. 4d. 
Also Prose and Verse separately, rod. each. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS [Second Impression. 
By C. A. Parsons, M.A., and C. E. LITTLE, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 328 pages. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS (Ready, 
By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., and A. CARRUTHERS, M.A., 
University of Toronto. Illustrated. With very copious 
exercises. Crown 8vo. 410 pages. 3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


feONG 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 


EDITIONS OF 


SET BOOKS 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1929 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 
WARWICK EpitTi1on. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Honorary Professor of English Literature, Univer- 
sity of Manchester. With Introduction, Notes, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY Epition. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 


PLAIN-TEXT Epit1on. 6d. 


KINGLAKE—EOTHEN. With Portrait Frontispiece. 
1s.4d. (English Authors for School Reading.) 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, I. Edited by C. E. BROWNRIGG, 
M.A., Headmaster, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Warwick EpitT10on. Edited by J. C. Smitn, M.A., B.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY Epit1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Intro- 
duction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s 
PLAIN-TEXT EpitT10on. 64d. 

PLATO—CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owen, M.A. With 


Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Exercises. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, V. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., 
Christ’s Hospital. With brief Introduction and a few 
Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. 


WILLOUGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


—— Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 
(Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


CHAUCER—THE PRIORESSES TALE. Edited by 
R. J. CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. With Glossary. Paper cover, 
3d. ; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


SHAKESPEARE—CORIOLANUS. 
WARWICK EpiT1on. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Essay on Metre, and Glossary. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiTion. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PLAIN-TEXT EpiT10n. 64d. 


SHAKESPEARE—HENRY IV, PART I. 
WarwIckK EpiTion. Edited by F. W. Moorman, B.A., 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Shefheld. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendix, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EpiTIon. 6d. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER—THE KNIGHT OF THE 
BURNING PESTLE. With Introduction and Foot- 
notes by Jonn HAMPDEN, B.A. 1s. (Plain-Text Plays.) 


MILTON—COMUS. Edited by the Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir EDMUND 
K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., D.Litt. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—PARADISE LOST, I. 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 
Standard English Classics.) 


RACINE—ATHALIE, Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A., 
Officier d’Académie, Headmaster of Acton County School. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie’s French 
Plays.) 


MOLIERE —LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by 
H. CLARKE, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 
(Blackie s F rench Plays.) 


Edited by E. F. 
1s. 6d. 


Edited by F. GorsE, 
(Blackie’s 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. With an 
Introduction by ALFRED AUSTIN. 2s. (Blackie's Standard 
English Classics.) 


GOLDSMITH—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Edited by 
H. LITTLEDALE, M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction and 
Notes. 1s. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


— Text only. 1s. (Plain-Text Plays.) 


LAMB—ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net. (“ Wallet” Library.) 


SCOTT—OLD MORTALITY. Edited by W. KEITH LEASK, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


SHAKESPEARE—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
WARWICK EpiTI0on. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. CHAMBERS, 
K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpitTion. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 64. 


POPE—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
FREDERICK RYLAND, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
1s. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


—— With brief Notes. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 
(Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


GRAY—ELEGY, ETON COLLEGE, and THE BARD. 
Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. With Notes. Paper cover, 
3d.; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


BACON—ESSAYS. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., 
Winchester College. With Introduction and Notes. 
2s, (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


—— Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. Notes by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A. 1s. 6d, net. (““ Wallet” Library.) 


GOETHE—HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Select Scenes. 
Edited by Jurus F. ScuıLLING. With Notes. 9d. 
(Blackie’s German Texts.) 

CALDERON—LA VIDA ES SUENO. Edited by Rev. H. J. 
CHAYTOR, M.A., St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s.9d. (Blackie’s Spanish Series .) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., so OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 
Author of ' Ancient Man in Britain,” “ Ancient Civilizations,” &c. 
With sixteen full-page Plates and many Illustrations in 
the Text. Cloth boards. 3s. net. 


GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; and 
L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 
Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

This book is an introduction to the study of general and economic 
geography. Commencing with discussions of the position of geography 
in everyday life and of the value of maps, it goes on to deal with the 
natural regions of the world, their products and modes of life. 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 


y 


Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 


French, City of London College; and 
J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD - 


FROM EARLY EGYPT AND BABYLONIA TO THE DECLINE 
OF ROME 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


With 12 full-page Plates, and other Illustrations, Maps, 
Time-charts, and Test Questions for Individual. Study. 


Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE NINTH PHILIPPIC ORATION 
OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


With a Letter of Consolation from Sulpicius to Cicero. 


Edited and Annotated by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
Winchester College ; Author of “ A Kapid Survey of English Literature,” 


C. 
Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


for General School Examinations 


By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. ès L., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. 


By CHARLES W. BAILEY, M.A., 


Headmaster of Holt Secondary School, Liverpool; Author of ‘‘ Happiness 
in the School’ and Joint Author of ‘* Letters to a Young Head Master.” 


Just published. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The 3,500 most useful Words arranged in Connected 

Groups suitable for Translation, Conversation, and Free 

Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving Certi- T 

ficate, And, similar Examinations, è This book has en e e E encountered in 

By E. ERNEST LENTZ, preparing pupils for the London General Schoo! Examination, the Oxford 

Modern Languages Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. and Cambridge School Certificate, the Joint Matriculation Board, and 
Pott 8vo. Price rod. other similar examinations. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


| General Editor—Pror. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature inthe University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 


NEW VOLUMES 
=- KING HENRY IV, PART II 


Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary, 
2s. 6d. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Manchester, 
General Editor of * The Warwick Shakespeare ” 


Cloth boards, Price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


FOR JUNIORS. 
By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, Ilford. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 3s. 


j This book has been specially prepared for use in the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools, in Central Schools, and in the top classes of Elemen- 
tary Schools for pupils who have satisfactorily completed the ordinary 


arithmetic course and are remaining at school. 


MES ORIGINES 
By FREDERIC MISTRAL 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. J. A. GROVES, 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A, 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 
With sixteen full-page Illustrations and Test Questions 
for Individual Study. Cloth boards. Price 3s. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A., 
Docteur del’ Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; and 


Lic. és L. EMIL LENTZ 
Limp cloth cover. Price ıs. Blackie’s Longer French Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 
Tests. Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above Series post free on application. 
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GARAGE garraazh. 
GEYSER géezer. 
GLACIAL glayshial. 
GLACIER glass-, not glaas. 
GONDOLA stress on 1st syllable. 
GUSTATORY Stress on Ist syllable. 
HOTEL h to be sounded. 
HOURI Ist syllable to be hoo, not how. 
HOUSEWIFE (a) of a woman—house-wife ; 
(b) the pack of needles, etc.—huzzif. 
HOVEL hévvel; rhymes with novel, not with shovel. 
IDEAL eye-dée.-al. 
IDYLL f{ddill. 
IMMANENT immaynent, to avoid confusion with imminent. 
IMPORT (a) noun—stress on 1st syllable ; 
(6) verb—stress on 2nd syllable. 
IMPORTUNE stress on 2nd syllable. 
INDISPUTABLE stress on 3rd syllable. 
INHERENT inhéerent, 
INTESTINAL intestynal. 
INVEIGLE invavele. 
KNOWLEDGE nólledge, 
KORAN koráan. 
LABORATORY stress on 2nd syllable. 
LAMENTABLE Stress on 1st syllable. 
LEGEND Ist vowel short as in ledge. 
LEISURE rhymes with measure. 
LICHEN lyken. 
LUTE lewt. 
LUXURY luck-sury. 
MEDICINE meéds’n. 
MIDWIFERY midwiftiry. 
MIGRATORY mygratory, not—grayt-. 
MINIATURE minn-vature. 
MYTHICAL Ist syllable rhymes with pith. 
NAIVE naa-éev. 
NEPHEW névvew. 
NOMENCLATURE noménclature. 
OBDURATE stress on 1st syllable. 
OBLIGATORY obbliggatory. 
OCTOPUS stress on Ist syllable. 
OGIVE déjyve. 
ORDEAL ordéel, not or-dée-al. 
PALFREY pawlfry. 
PATENT paytent, except in Letters Patent and Patent Office, 


PATHOS paythos. 
PATRIOT pattriot. 
PEJORATIVE péejorativ. 
PIANOFORTE final e to be pronounced. 
PLEBISCITE plébbissit. 
POMEGRANATE pomegranate. 
PRECEDENCE preséedence. 
PRECEDENT (a) noun—préssedent ; 
(b) adjective—preséedent. 
PREMIER prémmier. 
PRIVACY pryvacy. 
PROCESS prosess. 
PROGRESS (a) noun—progress ; 
(b) verb—progréss. 
PROJECT (a) noun—prd6j-ect ; 
(b) verb—pro-jéct. 
QUANDARY kwondairy. 
QUEUE kew. 
RATION rhymes with /ashion. 
REPLICA repplikka. 
RESEARCH stress on 2nd syllable, which is pronounced exactly 
as search, not zearch. 
RESPITE réspit. 
ROUTE root. 
SATYR Satter. 
SAYS sez. 
SHEIK shayk. 
SOUGH rhymes with plough. 
SOVIET soviet. 
SPA spaa. 
SPINET spinnett. 
SPONTANEITY spontanéeity. 
TORTOISE tórtus. 
TRAIT trayt. 
TROUGH troff. 
TRYST vowel as in rice. 
UNTOWARD unté-erd. 
VALET vallett. 
VICTUALLERS vittlers. 
VIOLA (a) musical instrument—vi6la : 
(b) flower—vyola. 
WONT wont. 
WRATH rawth 
WROTH roth. 
ZOOLOGICAL 20-616j-ical. In Zoological Gardens the word is pro- 


which have pattent. 


nounced zoo-16)j-ical. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. G. SmituH, Master of Dulwich College, is to be the 
successor of Mr. Hendy as Director of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Department of Training. He holds the degrees of 
M.A., Oxon., and M.A., Edinburgh, and he has held office 
at Dulwich for the last fourteen years. 

* * * 


THE death of Viscount Haldane on August 18 deprives 
education of a constant and helpful friendi and philosophy 
of a powerful thinker. We hope to publish an appropriate 
tribute to his work and influence in our next issue. 

* * * 


The post of Chief Inspector of Schools for Wales, 
which has been vacant since the death of Sir Owen M. 
Edwards, has now been filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Prys Williams. Reorganization has been made possible 
by the retirement of Dr. Wm. Williams, one of the two 
Divisional Inspectors for Wales. The new Chief Inspector 
was Divisional Inspector for South Wales. Educated at 
Oswestry High School, and the University College of 
Bangor and Aberystwyth, he took the degree of M.A. with 
first class honours in English. After courses at Heidelburg 
and Freiburg Universities he obtained the Ph.D. For some 
years he taught in secondary schools and was lecturer 
on the staff of the University of Liverpool. In 1908 he was 
appointed Junior Inspector and in 1915 Inspector, under 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education. He 
has been Divisional Inspector since 1924, and his extremely 
varied experience has ranged over all the educational 
institutions of Wales. Dr. Williams was a member of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education which 
issued the report entitled, ‘‘ Welsh in Education and Life ” 
last year, and this appointment, together with the new 
appointment of a Staff Inspector for Welsh is regarded as 


indicating the full determination of the Board of Education 
that the recommendation of the Departmental Committee 
shall be implemented. 


° % k k 


THE Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B., has been elected Pro- 
Chancellor of the University of Wales in the place of the 
late Lord Kenyon. The election meets with commendation 
on all hands, for there will now be at the head of the Univer- 
sity one who, in the span of his official life, has comprised 
an intimate experience of the development which took 
place in what must stand as one of the most important 
periods in the educational history of Wales. Mr. Bruce 
retired from the post of Second Secretary at the Board of 
Education some years ago. He was Chairman of the 
Board’s Committee on Secondary Education in Wales, 
Acting-Chairman of the Committee on the Welsh Language, 
and has acted as Chairman of the Burnham Committee in 
the absence of Lord Burnham. When the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act came into force, he conferred with 
all the County Councils of Wales in the task of formulating 
county schemes. He was in close touch with the growth of 
the Central Welsh Board and the University of Wales. It 
is singularly fortunate that he should be called to the 
helm of the university just when there are difficulties of 
long-standing to be solved, for there is no one in Wales 
whose record and wisdom command so much respect. 


+ * * 
THE interests which our readers have most at heart 
suffered an irreparable loss last term by the retirement 


of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse from the headmastership of the 
Perse School, Cambridge. When Dr. Rouse was appointed 


(Continued on pare 650) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Edited by E. V. RIEU 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1g. 6d. each. 


. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

The Blue Bird. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

. Spanish Gold. By GEoRrGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 

. Essays by Modern Masters. HiLairE BELLOC, G. K. 

CHESTERTON, E. V. LucaS, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 

. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Milestones. By ARNoLD BENNETT and E. KNOBLOCH. 
In one volume. 

8. Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 

9. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. 


PLAIN PROSE. By W. E. Wittiams, B.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


An analysis, illustrated by extracts, of the principles upon which a 
serviceable style must be based. 


SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By 
H. F. B. BREtT-SMITH, M.A., Reader in English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of English 
Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by ROBERT LYND. 
liv + 548 paces. Second Edition. 3s. With a Critical Commentary 
by W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. 38.6d. The Commentary separately, Is. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age of 
Interrogation. By A. C. WARD, Deputy Principal, City Literary 
Institute. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A general survey of all branches of 
contemporary literature. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. By 
A. M. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE: From the Barbarian 
Invasions to the League of Nations. By Dorotuy K. GORDON, 
M.A., Examiner in History in the London County Council. With 

I. 410-1527. 28. 6d. 


~ nb WN m 


20 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. Also in Two Parts. 
II. 1527-1927. 3s. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 


BOWMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. General 
Editors: EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Lit., and A. W. 
REED, M.A., D.Lit. Six volumes. Each, crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

A series of source-books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 
England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT, 
M.A., University Lecturer in English, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
England in Shak ’s Day. By G. B. Harrison, M.A., 
Lecturer in English at King’s College, University of London. 
England in Johnson’s Day. Ly M. DorotHy GEORGE, M.A. 


Other volumes in preparation 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World: 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples, and Products, 58. Vol. II.—The 
World: Political, Industrial, and Commercial Development. 5s. 6d. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
With 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, and a full Index. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 3a. 6d. 


LATIN 


EASY LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. By R. E. Burns, LL.B., 
and A. E. Burns, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE REVISION. By B. H. REnNpDALL, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 26. 
A series of short essays suitable for the top forms of Preparatory Schools 
and the lower forms of Public Schools. 


THE PIRATES ; AND THREE OTHER LATIN PLAYS ON 
CAESAR'S LIFE. By HAROLD MATTINGLY, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Four plays, written in idiomatic but simple Latin, and designed to 
ame pupils with some phases of life in the Rome of Caesar and 

cero 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS DE FRANCAIS: Première Année. With Phononomic 
Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern Iancuage Master at Eltham College. 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. 

A systematic attempt. to avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The ‘‘phononomic”’ script, by the use of italics, 
diacritics, &c., makes the actual spelling of any French word phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. By A. H. CrowTuer, M.A., Diplômé 
in French, London University, Assistant Master at Bilton Grange, Rugby. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of History, 


Geography, Economics, and Literature. By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., 
Birkbeck College, University of London, and A. C. DUNSTAN, B.A. Ph. D., 
East London College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The book contains grammatical introduction, extracts from the works of 
modern German authors, grammatical notes,and a full vocabulary. 


SECOND YEAR GERMAN. By C. E. Stocxron, M.A., and 


ROBERT Pick. Crown 8vo 8. 
Thirty passages, written in the German of everyday life and provided 
with questionnaire, grammatical exercises, and passages for retranslation. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. Strocxron, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 18s.3d. 


METHUEN’S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS 
Edited by W. R. P. Rripcway, M.A., Winchester College, and 
M. HANNAY 
Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pages. Each, 9d. 


1. Das Fräulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
2. Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. 38s. Contains all that is required for Public 
School Entrance Examinations or Scholarships. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Author of “ aa of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 
Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 

An illustrated “ first book, " “dealing with the subject from the historical 
and biographical point of view. 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 


By J. Morris, M.A., Oxon. With 37 diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts: Part I, 4s. Part II, 4s. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By A. W. WELLINGS, B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GREAT SERRER By Ivor B. Hart, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams, 28.6d. Prize Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, M.A. 1s. 8d. 

Test Examinations in English. W.T. WILLiaMs, M.A., and 
G. H. Varus, B.A. Is. $d. 

Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. 

[In Preparation 

Test Examinations in Geography. D. WiLForpD. Is. 8d. 

Test Examinations in Physics. A. W. ANSCOMBE, B.Sc. 
ls. 3d. 

Test Examinations in Chemistry. F. M. OLDHAM, M.A. 


1s. 3d. 

Test a eatin in Mathematics. A. S. PRATT, M.A. 
1 

Higher ee ars Mathematical Test Papers. A. S. PRATT, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. J. Morris, M.A. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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headmaster in 1902, the Perse School was a small grammar 
school, typical of a thousand other undistinguished schools 
throughout the country. Now, after twenty-six years’ 
service, he leaves it renowned throughout the world wherever 
education is respected. A prophet, they say, is never 
without renown except in his own country, and we have 
been told by Cambridge travellers to different parts of the 
world that they have been surprised that almost every one 
to whom they spoke on educational topics seemed to be 
well acquainted with the Perse School. This has come 
about because visitors have for vears flocked to the school 
from all quarters of the world, and it is no rare occurrence 
to hear a visitor, after listening to a lesson, thanking the 
master in charge ‘‘ for a most wonderful experience.” It 
is worth while to inquire what has caused this. Primarily 
it is the personality of Dr. Rouse himself, of the genius 
that first thought of adopting the direct method from the 
teaching of modern languages and applying it to Latin 
and Greek. Dr. Rouse is a great believer in classical 
education and as a teacher he employed all the resources of 
a robust and versatile personality to capture and retain the 
interest of his boys in Latin and Greek. It may safely be 
said that no boy was ever bored by his lessons. In fact, 
one of his dictums was, ‘‘ If the boys are bored, something 
is wrong.” 


Dr. Rouse is, however, famous not only for the appli- 
cation of the direct method to Latin and Greek. He has 
been one of our few really great headmasters; not as an 
administrator (he himself despised the work of what he 
would disparagingly call “ Jacks in Office’’), but as an 
inspirer of men and boys alike. In dealing with his staff, 
his principle was to obtain a good man and then leave him 
alone. Few headmasters are bold enough to trust their 
assistants as Dr. Rouse did, and few have enjoyed the 
spectacle of raising a comparatively unknown school to 
such a pinnacle of fame as is held by the Perse School, 
thanks to the personality of a remarkable headmaster and 
to the services—as Dr. Rouse would be the first to insist— 
of a devoted band of assistants. It is pleasing to be able 
to add that Dr. Rouse is retiring in robust health, and 
although boys will miss his genial figure from the class- 
room, it is hoped that his trenchant pen will continue for 
many years to give the educational world the benefit of 
his rich experience and rare insight. Dr. Rouse is an old 
boy of Haverford Grammar School. He graduated from 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, with a first-class in Part II 
Classical Tripos. He served as an assistant master at 
Bedford Grammar School, Cheltenham College, and Rugby 
School before taking up the headmastership of Perse School 
in 1902. ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


LONDON STAMP EXHIBITION 


May I invite your kind assistance on the following matter ? 
Collections of considerable historical and educational value in 
connexion with the rise and development of the postal service 
will provide the chief interest for the public at the forthcoming 
London Stamp Exhibition of which the Postmaster-General is 
Patron. The exhibition will be held in the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street (Nov. 16-24), and we should be pleased to 
send a supply of complimentary tickets to any masters who care 
to bring or send scholars likely to be interested. The educational 
value of stamp collecting is generally admitted, but it will be 
demonstrated in the exhibition on lines not hitherto-attempted. 
From the classified exhibits the visitor will trace the story of the 
rise of the Post Office from the olden time, when postage was a 
luxury beyond the reach of the people; they will see also how 
postage reform in 1840, with the introduction of postage stamps, 
brought the boon of cheap postage to the peoples not only of 
Great Britain but of all nations. It is an unusual opportunity 
for scholars within reach of the Memorial Hall, and I shall be 
glad to send any tickets applied for by responsible persons 
gratuitously on request. 

FREDERICK J. MELVILLE, 


89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. Hon. President. 


THE INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS 


The admirable article by Mr. G. R. Parker, published in the 
August issue, has probably focused the interest and attention 
of a number of your readers on the plans now in operation for 
the promotion of exchanges between teachers of different 
countries, Mr. Parker mentions the work of five organizations 
which are endeavouring to facilitate and multiply interchange. 
May I add the name of another—the British Federation of 
University Women? For several years a joint committee of 
the British Federation and the Association of Head Mistresses 
has been at work in this field, with the object of assisting ex- 
changes between teachers in Great Britain, and those in any 
other country where an association of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women exists. There are, as Mr. Parker has 
clearly pointed out, difficulties to be overcome, but several 
exchanges have been made. Next month an English secondary 
school teacher will go to Berlin to take the place of a German 
teacher coming to a London school. For the purpose of promot- 


ing exchanges with the United States this committee works 
with the English-speaking Union, and it is, I believe, to the 
efforts of this joint committee of the Federation of University 
Women, the Association of Head Mistresses and the English- 
speaking Union, that the exchanges of women secondary teachers, 
cited by Mr. Parker as the work of the English-speaking Union, 
are due. In the promotion of an aim so important as interchange 
it is essential that all the organizations interested should co- 
operate, and it is greatly to be hoped that the co-ordinating 
committee suggested by Mr. Parker may take form in the not 
too-distant future. May I, in the meantime, ask those of your 
readers who are interested in the subject to note the name of 
the British Federation of University Women, and the address : 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 


THEODORA BOSANQUBT, 
Secretary, International Federation of University Women. 


el 


EXPLORATORY QUESTIONS 


When new boys arrive at school in September, one of the first 
duties of the staff is to explore their minds. Much trouble has 
lately been taken to devise questions which will yield a numerical 
measure of general intelligence, and to make these questions 
so definite that no alternative right answers are possible, and so 
that independent examiners would necessarily award the same 
mark. It looks almost as though the most important measure of 
the human mind is going to be obtained quickly and exactly, 
reminding us of the draper as he stretches fabric against the 
brass scale on his counter. But need we neglect fibre and colour 
and all the weft and woof of life ? 

Some entirely different sort of exploration may be a necessary 
supplement to the intelligence scale. There is the questionnaire 
method often practised on new boys with a brutality far exceeding 
that of the American immigration agent. “ Who is your father ? 
Where do you come from ? Have you any money ? ” Later in 
the term, when his schoolfellows have chilled his first confidences, 
he may be less approachable; he will have learnt that his early 
history in the nursery is not a matter of public importance in a 
public school. 

And this, just whilst his teachers are learning that even the 
sub-conscious mind may be of extreme importance. A formal 

(Continued on page 652) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


RECENT BOOKS # —_ 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE NOTE THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, History Master at the Perse 


BOOKS School, Author of ‘‘ The Adventure of Man.” With 
an introduction by G. P. GOOCH, F.B.A., D.Litt. 
By G. N. PINGRIFF, M.A. 38. 6d. 
g , If I were a Local Educational Authority, I should present a 
A series of four books, each containing pages of Notes, copy of this book to the Headmaster or History Master of every 
Problems, and Exercises, with blank pages for additional Sao Dans egy under my control.""—Mr. D. C. SOMERVELL iu 
Notes, Diagrams, and working of Exercises. 64 pages 
each. Small Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d. each. THE ADVENTURE OF MAN 
Physical Measurements and | Plant Growth and the Soil in A brief history of the world. By F. C. HAPPOLD, 
Elementary Principles of Relation to Food-stuffs. M.A. With illustrations and maps. Second Edition. 3s. 
cai tier Chemistry of some Common “ A marvellous piece of work to be accorded the ear ie? a veal 
Heat and Everyday Physics. Substances. —A.M.A. 
Geography 
These books embody an ag to bridge ps ra keah a emacs d s ——_*_ 
manner, between Nature Study or other very elemen science wor 
on the one hand and the niece Baataal study of Physics, Chemistry, and De Martonne S SHORTER PHYSICAL 
Biology on the other hand. GEOGRAPHY 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., 


STAGE-A-GEOMETRY Master at Harrow School. 7s. 6d. 


“ Will certainly make a wide appeal as signifying a new move- 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. ment in the teaching of Geography.’’—Discovery. 
Containing 150 figures in the Text. With 358 Exercises. THE THIRSTY EARTH 
i Can be had with or without Answers. Price 2s. An account of the Theory and Practice of Irrigation. 


The book is suitable for use in the lower forms of Public and Secondary By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., Senior Lecturer in 
Schools, and in Preparatory Schools it affords an admirable preparation Geography at Avery Hill College. 


for “ Common Entrance.” In the examples, as well as in the text, 
constant use is made of the pupils’ out-of-school interests and activities. peee pa serious and E A a page T i 
mon 2 . . . 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA THE MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Third Impression, 5s. 6d. 
FOR SCHOOLS. Part I English 


By oe A FAWDRY, M.A., Bis and fis G; BEAVEN, CHRISTOPHERS’ ENGLISH TEXTS 
M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. without answers. 4s. 6d. with answers. 1. THE MONMOUTH REBELLION 
The early of the book deals with the ordinary processes of Arith- 2. THE L ANDING OF WILLI AM , 


metic applied to algebraical aprons apo r "s > lt e Naap: and 

is restricted to those sections of Arithmetic w are o have come 

within the ie of the Sareal knowledge. á OF ORANGE : By LORD MACAULAY 
Edited, with an Introduction, by D. C. SOMERVELL, 

M.A.,Master atTonbridge School. Each volume presents 

an episode complete in itself, and the combination of 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 


= as : ror high literary quality,compelling interest andappropriate 
By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A., Oxon. length is admirably secured. Limp Cloth. rod. 


With Introductory Grammatical Terminology in English. 


Crown 8vo. 256 pages. Price 3s. 6d. THE COMPANION POETS 
Any difficulties involved in the use of a grammar in French are Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A., English Master at 
AAEE || [Shrewsbury Schoo Each, 25. od 
t cam Ta n ex : 
vocabulary easily taught, containing all except ge eara familiar ex- KEATS TENNYSON 
hat i at Manat m is; a 
vocabulary 5 the words in tte examples, tables, &. ‘Careful attention P ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
has been paid to the means of facilitating reference. > 
PRECIS AND GENERAL ENGLISH 
THE SOCRATES By H. R. HARRIES, B.A., Senior English Master at 
Richmond County School. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES “We do not remember having seen so much of value on the 
; teaching of English compressed into so small a space.”—The 
General Editor : H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. ES O OTE S i 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages. Paper, ls. each; Cloth, 1s. 3d. -—— 
each. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM 
RECENT ADDITIONS 3A n PRATT, B.Sc., Science Master at sg 
Francis Beaumont: The Knight | Malory : Chapters from Morte “The best text-book for Matriculation students yet published." 
of the Burning Pestle. D’Arthur. —London Teacher. 
Alice M ell : Selected Poems . 
a! Daniel Defoe: Journal of the THE BASIS OF SENSATION 


J. B. Priestley: Selected 


Essays. An Old Testament Anthology. A Study of the Action of the Sense Organs. By 


E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 78. 6d. net. 
“A contribution to psychology of the greatest value.” 
Write for detailed prospectuses of the above to PLIES EIB LE tg —The Times. 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 22 Berners Street. London, W. 1 
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word association test—even twenty words from the index of the 
chemistry text-book—and disguised as a spot-the-winner ex- 
amination—may light up some corners of his mind. Why is 
““diamond’’ only associated with ‘‘carbon,’’ and not with 
“‘ring’’ ? Why should “ blende ” give the reactions “ tea 
and “ tobacco ” instead of ‘‘ zinc ” ? The English essay (osten- 
sibly testing handwriting, spelling, and punctuation) allows of: 
““ 1. Describe a day of your summer holiday,” or “ 2. Suppose 
a long-lost uncle left you £10, what would you do with it? ” 
Both of these evoke answers which may reveal a boy’s tastes and 
interests. In the viva voce interview with mental defectives, one 
found ‘‘ What will you do when you get home this afternoon ? ” 
and ‘“‘ How do you spend Saturday ?’’ both most illuminating. 
Dr. Cyril Burt in ‘‘ The Young Delinquent ” describes how cases 
for observation were taken out by his students to the Zoological 
Gardens or to tea at a restaurant. 


The method of polite conversation is the one we generally 
apply to adults at the tea-table, in the railway train, or ona 
country walk. Employing phrases rather than single words, one 
might test a bishop with “ higher criticism,” ‘‘ Socialist Sunday 
Schools,” or “ revised Prayer Book ” and yet draw him blank, 
quite failing to detect that his real interest was in fox-hunting. 
One must remember that a care-worn statesman may wish not 
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to talk about the latest crisis in foreign affairs and prefer sweet- 
peas and the Mendelian theory. 

It is sometimes surprising in how few sentences a fellow- 
traveller reveals himself; three were enough to verify an 
American Quaker, very few more disclosed a Rhineland wine- 
merchant. ‘* Taler dig Norsk ” is a useful phrase on the L.N.E.R. 
express between York and Newcastle. It was a little surprising 
to discover beneath a foreign flag and within the limits of courteous 
table d’hote etiquette that the new arrival sitting opposite in 
faultless evening dress was almost certainly a military spy. 
He owned up across the table: ‘‘ Geographical department, 
British War Office.” 

Some of us feel very numb and dumb at this game. Others 
of our more social and versatile colleagues have studied the art 
of gently “ drawing ” the stranger in seemingly innocent conver- 
sation and to their own incessant entertainment. Ars est celare 
artem. Yes, on occasion: but not always in the pages of The 
Journat of Education, or we should never learn our craft. Will 
you not invite your readers to relate some of the stock questions 
they find most generally useful in first interviews with new boys ? 
The only story l] remember is one of long ago: *“ Hast thou any 
matches ? .. . anda pistol? . .. Then there will only be the 


caps.” HuGH RICHARDSON. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is “ Emil Jay,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Cadwal.” 


The winner in the July Competition was Mr. John Russell, 
3ra High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


We classify the fifty-three versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Emil Jay, Cadwal, Plymstock 8291, Suana, Char- 
donne, Plymstock, M. C. G., Fidelis, Blackheath, 
Lacy, F. W. Macnamara, Bésigue, Agricola, 
Copt, Menevia, Holly, D. C. E., Superannuated, 
Paul, S. L. C., Yendu, J. E. M., Wehmut, Dane, 
Woodlea, Deva. 


Class II.—Als Ob, Remembrance, Trina, Beetle, Old Solomon 
Levi, R. A. D., Esse quam videri, G. C. M., 
Paul II, Montélimar, V. B., Garnet, A. G. B., 
Elsa, I. G. B., Pierre, E. W. A. 


Class III.—Sapiens, Bodley, Vidite, 
version, Kininvie, Anna 
Trèfle, Standish, Audax. 


Hibernia, 
Knowles 


Unsigned 
Merritt, 


EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE IN ‘‘ LE TEMPS” 


Les dimanches d’été ne sont pas seulement jours de repos et 
de sortie dans la campagne, ils sont aussi, hélas ! jours de deuil, 
et, chaque lundi, nous pouvons lire maintenant ce que la locomo- 
tion automobile a coûté, la veille, en vies humaines. 

Les tristes réflexions que suggère semblable lecture sont 
d'ordres bien divers. La plupart se ramènent a cette idée : celle 
de l'homme en proie aux forces qu’il a déchainées, périssant par 
l’excés même de sa science. Elle est vraie parfois. Il n’est pas 
certain qu’elle soit toujours exacte. La légende de l'apprenti 
sorcier (et ne sommes-nous pas tous des apprentis en face des 
mystères qui nous environnent ?) vaut évidemment pour un 
grand nombre de cas, mais elle ne suffit pas, à elle seule, à 
expliquer toutes nos faiblesses et toutes nos imprudences. 

Dans le fait qui nous occupe, qui peut prétendre que le con- 
ducteur d’une auto est en face de sa machine comme un chimiste 
en présence de corps qu'il ne connaît pas encore et de la tritu- 
ration desquels va peut-être naître une explosion? Ce serait 
pure paresse d'esprit ou recherche bien hâtive d'une excuse. La 
vérité est que le génie humain a dépensé dans cette petite 
création de la machine roulante assez d’ingéniosité, de pré- 
voyance et d'intelligence pour rendre celui qui la possédera 
maître absolu de sa direction, de son mouvement et de son arrêt. 
Tout a certainement été prévu dans les limites oú nous pouvons 
déterminer l'avenir. 

Une seule chose était imprévisible : le degré de sagesse du 
futur conducteur, c'est-à-dire son esprit de discipline, sa sou- 
mission à certaines règles, son humilité, pour dire le mot, devant 
un ensemble de lois représentées par un ensemble d’engrenages 
mécaniques. 


TRANSLATED BY “ EmMIL Jay” 


The Sundays of summer are not only days of rest and of 
outings in the country ; they are also, alas! days of mourning, 
and every Monday we may now read what toll of human lives 
has been exacted the previous day by motor traffic. 

The sad reflections suggested by such reading fall into widely 
different categories. Most of them gravitate towards the idea 
of man as the victim of the forces he has let loose, perishing 
through the very excess of his knowledge. While this is sometimes 
true, it is open to question whether it is invariably accurate. 
The legend of the wizard’s apprentice (and are we not all appren- 
tices grappling with the mysteries which surround us?) is 
evidently applicable in a large number of cases, but it is insuth- 
cient by itself to explain all our weaknesses and acts of 
imprudence. 

In the matter under consideration, who can claim that the 
driver of a motor at his wheel is like a chemist dealing with bodies 
with which he is not yet acquainted, and whose trituration is 
perhaps about to cause an explosion ? To do so would be pure 
laziness of mind or very hasty groping for an excuse. The truth 
is that human genius has expended on this little invention—the 
engine on wheels—enough ingenuity, prevision, and intelligence, 
to enable the prospective owner to steer, drive, and stop it with 
absolute confidence. Everything has certainly been foreseen 
as far as our powers of determining the future enable us to do so. 

One thing alone could not be foreseen ; that is, the degree of 
wisdom of the future driver. By this we mean the extent to 
which his mind is disciplined, and to which he submits to certain 
rules, coupled with humility—if we may use the word—before 
a set of laws represented by a set of mechanical gears. 


This passage, which was set as an encouragement to the 
many good translators who hesitate to compete with our 
adept readers, attracted a large amount of very high-class 
work. We were glad to see Class I so crowded, and when 
we first opened the entries and began to read, every one 
appeared to us to be the prize-winner. 


There is one piece of advice invited from us by many of 
the August entries; it is this: when you are faced with 
an extract all about some particular industry, sport, or 
hobby, and especially when the extract is from a newspaper, 
try to think of it in terms of the industry or sport in ques- 
tion. In this passage from Le Temps, everyday motoring 
terms should have been called up ; these would have saved 
competitors from spoiling their excellent work with such 
blemishes as directing a car instead of steering it, and 
mechanical contrivances, mechanical appliances, mechanical 
devices, in short, every change that could be rung on this 

(Continued on page 654) 
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theme, down to the mechanical apparata of ‘‘ Esse quam 
videri,” and the wheels within wheels of “ E. W. A.” All 
those who steered their car and engaged the gears are hereby 
commended. 

One more point before we leave this question of terms. 
If our passage is from a newspaper, we should be more 
particular than usual to keep to a direct style and convey 
our meaning in the ordinary language of the educated man. 
There was one small blemish in the prize-winning version 
—the use of the word trituration. In everyday work and 
speech we would not use this word, although the educated 
Frenchman would. Many competitors put grinding, pul- 
verization, and the like, all terms which gained our approval, 
but we specially commend “ Fidelis’’ who has it which 
under the pestle may produce an explosion. The worst 
offender this month in the matter of style was “ Anna 
Knowles Merritt.” This competitor has a marvellous 
wealth of vocabulary ; but a style which seems to be cal- 
culated to show how learned a plain statement may be 
made to appear is not suited to newspaper work. We quote 
one sentence to show “ Anna Knowles Merritt ’’ what we 
mean. “ Days of restful tranquillity, days of exit to the 
countryside—merely as such the Sabbaths of summer may 
not be accounted. They have, alas! an augment of 
lamentation, and the Mondays of to-day record unfailingly 
for the reader’s perusal the debt incurred to humanity by 
automobile locomotion.” This style is so involved that it 
ends in conveying another meaning to that intended. 

The entries were so many and so good, and the points 
by which we had to classify so small, that we cannot 
criticize the versions individually, but we will try to point 
out some of the difficulties. 

The gravest error this month was the mistranslation of 
Elle est vraie parfois. Il n'est pas certain qu’elle soit toujours 
exacte. Some readers—‘' Esse quam videri,” “ V. B.” 
‘““ Old Solomon Levi,” “ E. W. A.,” “ Trèfle,” ‘‘ Standish,” 
and ‘‘ Audax ’’—took science to be the antecedent of elle, 
whereas the sentences refer to idée. 

Apprentice sorcerer is not truly English, and amateur 
sorcerer is not the meaning. We cannot refer ‘‘ Standish ” 
to any French version of the legend; the only origin we 
can remember is Goethe’s poem *“‘ Der Zauberlehrling.”’ 

There were various renderings of machine roulante and 
we accepted all except rotary engine and rotatory machinery. 
Rotary engines are stationary. 

Too many people lazily translated tmprudences as im- 
prudences. They should have asked themselves whether 
they would speak or write about folly, recklessness, rash- 
ness, or imprudent actions as imprudences. 

“ Fidelis ’’ made an odd mistake, motor traffic has caused 
us the day before in human life. Perhaps he dictates his 
versions to a typist and this was a phonetic error. 

“ Hibernia ” translates d'ordres bien diverses as of a very 
severe kind. 

“ Bodley ” has ascertain the future for déterminer l'avenir, 
but the meaning is provision for the future. 

We have no space to answer the many nice letters from 
our esteemed competitors, but we must just inform 
“G. C. M.” that not every line is quoted because it is 
admirable, but sometimes because it is strikingly different 
from the original. This can always be determined by 
comparison with the prize-winning version, which represents 
what we consider the truest rendering. 

We hold over for some occasion when we have more 
space a perfect version of Franz Werfel’s poem ‘‘ Das 
Malheur,” sent hors concours by ‘‘ Blackheath.” 

We must add that ‘‘ Remembrance,” who is always so 
generous in expressing his appreciation of other com- 
petitors’ efforts, adds a note that “ Elfrida’s’’ version of 
“ Das Malheur ” is charming. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Paul Géraldy: 

(Continued on page 656) 


UNIVERSITY 


MANCHESTER 
PRESS 


French Series for Schools 


Moliere. L’AVARE. 
Edited by A. T. BAKER, M.A., Ph.D. Qs. 6d. net. 
Second Impression. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF Mme. DE SEVIGNE 


Edited by A. T. BAKER, M.A., Ph.D. Qs. 6d. net. 
Third Impression. i 


Corneille. LE CID. 
Edited by J. Marks, M.A., 2s. 6d. net. Second 
Impression. 


Fournier. LE GRAND MEAULNES. 
Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


French Texts for Clase Use 


Alfred de Vigny. POEMES CHOISIS. 
Edited by E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. Limp duxeen, 
8s. 6d. net; cloth bound, 4s. 6d. net. Second 
Impression. 


PAUL LOUIS COURIER: A Selection from 


the Works. 
Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Limpduxeen, 
5s. net; cloth, 6s. net. Second Impression. 


A. De Lamartine. POÈMES CHOISIS. 
Edited by J. L. A. BARBIER, L.-s-L. Limp duxeen, 
3s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 


J. F. Regnard. LE LÉGATAIRE UNIVERSEL. 
Edited by O. H. Fynes-Ciinton, M.A. Limp 
duxeen, $s. 6d. net ; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Other Popular School Books are 
F. GRILLPARZER. Weh’ dem, der Liigt. 


Edited by GILBERT WATERHOUSE, Litt.D. Limp 
duxeen, $s. 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A PHONETIC SPANISH READER. 
By E. ALLISON Peers, M.A. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
A PHONETIC READER FOR USE IN 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 


By CATHERINE F. MACKENZIE, M.A., and PHILIPPA 
W. Drew. 1s. 3d. net. 


BLAKE, COLERIDGE, LAMB, WORDS- 
WORTH, &c.: Being Selections from the 


Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson. 
Edited by EpitH J. Morey. School Edition. 
5s. net. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. 
Edited by E. Crassen, M.A., Ph.D., and F. E. 
HARMER, M.A. Limp duxeen, §s. net ; cloth, 6s. net. 


Specimens and Complete List of Modern Language Texts 
and other School Books will be sent free on application to : 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


23 LIME GROVE,OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., LTD., 
LONDON, NEW YORK, BOMBAY, &c. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, Etc. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


USE the unequalled 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 25 years’ unparalleled reputation. DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 


oe DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of i 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


“ Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


Costly and injurious ecrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


These sanitary, economic, JAROUrSAVINE; &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
r any other method. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER’ 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 25 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Full Courses for the Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, Music, Pharmacy (except 
for the technical pharmacy subjects), and for the first examination for the 
Agriculture, Dental’ Surgery, Engineering, Horticulture, Medicine. and Veterinary 


Science, degrees of London University. 
Inclusive tuition fee, £20 per annum. Session opens October 3rd. 
Fh tye lication for vacancies in the Women's Hostel should be made forthwith 


Secretary. Fee, £65 per annum. 


SCHOOL BOOKS Saree 
E e Ue canna aaa EKXAMINATIO N, 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


If you need 


Write to 
J. POOLE & Co., 
ra Chairs for Baas 
HURCHES, $ 
CHAPELS, HALLS i 86 Charing Cross Road, 
and CATERERS, &c. ES | 
CHILDREN'S Giger EOS LONDON, W.C.2, 
CHAIRS. Strong Gye oe? E 
and well-made, any §& : = 
HIEN to e up ie ra S for a Quotation before 
ro e at 8. acn. r 
School ` Chair cia a | — trying elsewhere. — 
3s. Send your Requirement to Di 


H. “ANDERSON 


Chair, Manufacturer 


Stokenchurch, High Wycombe, Bucks. ; 
Phone : 3804 HICH WYCOMBE Chair 4s. 9d. each BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES 


Fult size Hall 
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From “ LEs PETITES AMES ” (ALBERT MESSEIN, PARIS) 
UNE JEUNE FILLE 


Tu ne sais du printemps que les fleurs, et du monde 
tu ne connais que ta marraine et tes parents. 

On t’a dit qu à vingt ans ta grand'mère était blonde: 
toi, tu sais seulement qu’elle a des cheveux blancs. 


Tu grandis, et parfois les vieux viennent te dire: 
“ Petite fille, aussi, vous serez vieille un jour ! ” 
Mais tant de joie alors éclate dans ton rire 
qu’ils ne sont plus très sûrs et qu'ils rient a leur tour. 


Tes yeux ont des douceurs d'attente et d'habitude . . 

Ils écoutent ... Tu viens, tu dis: “ Expliquez-moi!... 
Et ta grâce ignorante a tant de quiétude 

que ta mère est souvent timide devant toi. 


:? 


Dans la maison, chaque objet t'aime et te mérite. 
Tout devient gris et laid dès que tu n’es plus là. 
Ton père, mon enfant, mourra si tu le quittes. 
Tu le sais. Et pourtant un jour tu t'en iras. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 692, must reach the office bv the first post 
on Seplember 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 

The Editors hereby offer three prizes—a first, a second, 
and a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reasor- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—ate some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on October 11. On 
the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
(Continued on page 658) 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 
WILLIAM REGINALD HALLIDAY, M.A., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Facultics, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes ; Evening School of English ; School of Slavonic 
Studies (Russian, Serbian, Czecho-Slovak, &c.) ; School of Spanish Studies; Department of Journalism. 


FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects. 


FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical branches. 


FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.— Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher’s Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 


Graduate or Research Work. 


Students’ Hostels——Theological: Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


King’s College Hall, Champion Hill, S.E.5. Women’s Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 


For other Faculties: The 
For further information apply to: 
S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Strand, W.C. 2. 
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NORM 


The College for Correspondence Tuition. | 
Established 38 Years. 


Matriculation 


HOW TO PASS BY TAKING 4, 5 or 6 SUBJECTS 


4 SUBJECTS. The following persons, if over 25 years of age, are allowed to enter for a shortened form 
of the London Matriculation examination : 
All Registered Teachers, Ministers of Religion, Barristers and Solicitors, Doctors, Dentists, 
and qualified Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Chemists, Accountants and Auditors, and 
also regular officers of His Majesty’s forces. 
The above are’examined in four subjects only. 


5 SUBJECTS. All candidates, except those mentioned above, must pass in five subjects, viz. English, 
Mathematics, a language other than English, and two other subjects. 


6 SUBJECTS. Candidates have the option of taking an alternative easier paper in Mathematics, French, 
or Latin, on condition that they take also a sixth subject. 


N.B.—There are many who could easily Matriculate but for the Mathematics or the 
Language. To them the alternative lower paper will be a great boon. 


YOUR DEGREE FOR 1 GUINEA PER MONTH 
The value of a Degree cannot be over-estimated. The Principal of the Normal urges all Teachers to obtain 


a University Degree at the first opportunity. 
Send for Normal Matriculation and Degree Guide (Free) which gives guidance and full information. 


NORMAL FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal General Guide Oxford and eS 
The Normal Matric. Guide The Normal LL.B. 

The Normal Degree Guide The Normal Music Guide 
The Normal L.L.A. Guide Ex-Training College Guide 


Normal Froebel Guide The No Culture G 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E.22 
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1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters : ment is due toa half-knowledge of the results of modern Biblical 
2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; criticism. A fuller knowledge would show to most people that 
3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the | modern criticism does not undermine the things that matter, 


é : i while it explains a great many that do not. For the last four 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the candidate. years the Divinity Lectures Committee has carried on in London 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing | a school of Biblical study on a university basis in connexion 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it | with University College. The lectures are to a large extent 
should be posted to : attended by teachers, both men and women, who have found 

Mr. Witttam Rice real use in the instruction given. In accordance with this 
“i Th 1 x £ Educati d School World,”” | TeSPOBS® the University of London has now instituted a Diploma 

e Journal of Education and School World,” | in the literary, historical, and comparative study of the Bible, 

Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. to suit the special needs of university extension students. 

ae aen Throughout the country the committee is also endeavouring to 

i $ make the possibilities of this university instruction known. 

On May 7 and 8, 1929, a celebration of the Quincentenary of | During the past session, ño less than forty-four such classes have 
Joan of Arc’s triumphal entry into Orleans, after she had com- | been given by sixteen different universities. As a result of its 
pelled the English to raise the siege, will take place at Orleans, experience, the committee urges very strongly that all agencies 
and an invitation to take part in it is to be sent to England. | that are interested in the work of adult religious education should 
The Board of Education has given its sanction to the proposal | co-operate with the existing education agencies of the country. 
to take out a considerable number of girls, representative of all | At the London School of Biblical Studies at University College, 
types of schools, for a week’s visit to some of the important towns | jit is proposed next session to give two courses of twenty-four 
associated with Joan of Arc. Rouen, Chartres, Orleans, and | lectures each: one on the Gospels, by the Rev. C. H. Dodd, 
Paris are included in the proposed itinerary, with perhaps | of Mansfield College, Oxford, on Fridays, at 6.30 p.m., beginning 
Versailles sandwiched between Orleans and Paris. It is hoped | on October 12; and one on the Old Testament, by Miss 
that there will be a sufficient number to warrant a special boat | M. S. West, University, Extension lecturer for Oxford and 
and special train. All expenses will be kept as low as is com- | London, on Mondays, at 6.30 p.m., beginning on October 8. 
patible with safety and comfort. Further developments will | At the University of London, South Kensington, a third course 
be announced in the educational press. of twenty-four lectures on the History of Christianity from 

i S ji Reformation to Modern Times, by the Rev. T. Walker, 

DIVINITY LECTURES COMMITTEE.—The work of this committee | has been arranged for Thursdays at 6.30 p.m., beginning on 
is perhaps of special interest at the present time, for, by it, an | October 11, 1928. The committee has recently opened a centre 
effort is being made to spread the knowledge of the possibilities | for South London at Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, where a 
of university extension and university tutorial classes in divinity, | course of twenty-four lectures on the Gospels will be given 
especially with regard to the literary and historical study of the | by Miss M. S. West, on Thursdays, at 7 p.m., beginning 
Bible. The committee desires to spread the knowledge and true | on October 11, 1928. For further information about these 
appreciation of the positive and constructive work of modern | lectures application should be made to Miss F. M. Schofield, 
Biblical scholars. Clear teaching upon this subject is required | 112 Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13, from whom prospectuses 
to meet a very real need at the present time. The Bible has | may be obtained free. Particulars of the work in other univer- 
been the foundation of British character and of English litera- | sities can be obtained in the periodical The Bible and Modern 
ture. Its neglect would be a serious symptom of national decline. | Religious Thought, publisher, G. Neal, 12 Patten Road, London, 
It is probable that a great deal of the preyalent religious unsettle- | S.W. 18, price 1s. 1d. post free. 
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THE “ORIENT” CLIP FILE 


The NEW LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
Both Efficient and Inexpensive. 


HESE files are particularly suited for Class use; easy to handle ; 
papers are securely held without perforation and any sheet can be 
removed instantly. 
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The advantage of adopting separate colours for different subjects 
will be readily appreciated. Stocked in the following nine distinct 
colours : 
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TP > Tw es 
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NusiANn BLACK BISKRA PURPLE Oasis GREY 
aps CaMeL Brown Mosque BLUE MANDARIN 
ies Syrian RED PALM GREEN SULTAN 
coe SPECIMEN RANGE OF COLOURS FREE 
NET Prices—Per doz. Per gross Net Prices—Per doz. Per gross 
s. d. $: d; No. l s. d T e 
a 3 36 0 0.C.5. Totake Paper,size13 x 8in. .. 4 6 50 0 
3 6 39 0 OCS. « ý oan. VAR Faw 29 42 0 
, 3 9 42 0 GAST i i » a 20x 10 in. 5 3 57 0 
.C.4. k GS 45 0 O- iee i ir: m AI. 6 0 67 0 
PAPER for use with these files can be supplied from stock in various rulings. Specimens and Prices on application. 


Name of School specially printed for orders of six dozen Files of any one size without extra charge. 


PHILIP & TACEY, LTD., 6:7 HIGH STREET, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W. 6 
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Your Book Supply 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service: 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of -BOOKS to Schools, Colleges, and 
other Institutions. 


(b) As the result of expert knowledge of Educational 
ks, we are able to guarantee that every order 
will be handled with intelligence. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS are supplied at lowest contract 


prices. 


When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


BETTER BOOK SERVICE 


Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 


executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 


We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


All orders are sent CARRIAGE PAID PER 
PASSENGER TRAIN. 


Schools are delighted at now being able to obtain such 
a Book Service, and letters of thanks and even gratitude 
are continually being received from the leading Schools 
throughout the country. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 
Why not give a trial order ? 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 


, Subjects: 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Outdoor and under Glass) 
Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 
Prospectus and full Particulars on application 
NEW TERM, SEPTEMBER 3rd 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VistTIne PrincrpaL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
Dingector—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF Musica, StuDIEsS—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
` MISTRESS oF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, 1L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 
THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins October ist. 
Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfége, and Improvisation) begin October 4th. 
Classes in Single Subjectsarealso held in many provincial centres. 
A Holiday Course will be held in London during the 
Christmas Vacation. 


For details apply THz DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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Striking Modern Books 


Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. Cloth, 1s. od. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally 
speaking, of the Self-Help type. 

An Opinion.—"* The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He 
tells me that it is a book the children will work for themselves and 
enjoy. That is what we want.” 


Advanced Practical English. By C.F. 


ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, 5, and 6. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 

This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression. that made 
such a challenging appeal in the author’s recent work, “ Practical 
English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged that regular 
practice is given in every form of written test. 


An Etymologicaland Biographical 


Dictionary. With Aids to Pronunciation and 


Numerous Appendices. This Dictionary has been 
specially prepared for school use. The New English 
Dictionary has been taken as a guide, although other 
standard authorities have also been eoasulted: 320 pages. 


F ull Cloth Boards, 13. 6d. 


From the Beginnings to the End 


of the Middie Aes. By E. H. DANCE, M.A, 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester ; 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar 
School. 240 pages. . Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 

A Descriptive History for pupils of 9 to ro. It dwells particularly 
op the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect political 
history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


Ihe Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century. By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. 


(Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 
240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


Suitable for pupils of ro-rt. It partakes the same character as 
Mr. Dance’s book. Extracts from Contemporary Authors. Illus- 
trations by Contemporary Artists, 


The British. Isles —Their Life 


and Work. By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and 


E. L. BRYSON. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Geography suitable for pupils 9-11 years of age. 

“ The Authors write with an enthusiasm which is infectious. ` They 
know how to present much geographical information without losing 
a grip on their readers.” - 


A Modern School Geometry. 


Parts r and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Parts 3 
and 4. By J.W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc. 


Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 3 or 4 years’ Course in 
Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple Research 
Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the 
formal proof of the Theorem is reached. A selection of Riders follow 
the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 


Part 1, 1s. gd. Part 2, 2s. Part 3, 28. Part 4, 2s. 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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University Correspondence College 


FOUNDED 1887. 


Principal: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Eng.), B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


RECENT SUCCESSES : 


At Matriculation, June, 1928 At Intermediate Arts and Science, 
1 9 2 July, 1928 
Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 142 
PASSED, Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
(not including U.C.C. overseas candidates) PASSED 


At the B.A. Examination, June, 1928 At the B.Sc. Summer Examinations, 1928 


126 | 9 4 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
WERE SUCCESSFUL, WERE SUCCESSFUL, 
gaining | gaining | 


107 PLACES IN HONOURS. 35 PLACES IN HONOURS. 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 


giving particulars of Preparation for London University Examinations in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Economics, Engineering, Laws, &c., post free from THE SECRETARY, 


University Correspondence College, Wo. 14, Burlington bouse, Cambr109° 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887. 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
MATRICULATION 


During the year 1927 


417 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
PASSED 


the Ordinary Matriculation Examination 
of the University of London, 


FREE TUITION 
Students enrolling for a Full Preparation Ordinary 


Course in five Subjects, along with a Course for the 
new Lower Alternative Standard in Elementary | 
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` The Commencement of a New 
Programme 


“ While we have had many inquiries, we have hardly 
had a programme,” said Lord Eustace Percy in his 
reply to the Emmott Committee of Inquiry into the 
relationship of technical educaiion to other foims of 
education and to industry. He was ieferiing to the 
present position of education for industry and commerce, 
and had just considered the Emmott Report which sub- 
mitted that the facts gathered during the Committee’s 
invesiigations justified an appeal for taking stock of the 
present position of technical educaticn and, particularly, 
of the obstacles to closer co-operaticn of education and 
industry. Such a sicck-taking, the Committee believed, 
should take the form of a Royal Commission or Depart- 
mental Committee of inquiry. Lord Percy indicated, 
however, that he thought no useful purpose would be 
served by those means, and outlined a policy which 
involved the use of ‘‘ machinery we have already got,” 
and the securing of wider publicity for past and present 
inquiries. 

In commenting upon this policy, we suggested that, 
if the Emmott Committee had not succeeded in obtain- 
ing a Royal Commission, its wark had perhaps secured 
a greater end*; and, provided that certain conditions 
be fulfilled, we have reasons for repeating that comment ; 
for, undoubtedly, in the region of education for industry 
and commerce (as, indeed, in other regions) many errors 
and shortcomings have been due tô the point upon which 
the President placed his finger; a clear and definite 
programme has been lacking. 

There are now signs, however, that such a programme 
has been commenced. Just before the House of Com- 


$ The Journal of Educa'ion, May, 1928, page 328 (Education and Industry : 
Lord E. Percy's Reply to the Emmott Committee). 
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mons rose for the Recess, Lord E. Percy announced that 
he hopes to begin a new series of reports on education 
for commerce and industry by the publication, in 
October, of an introductory survey. Further, in accord- 
ance with the outline policy to which we have already 
referred, he stated that he is appointing advisory com- 
mittees in connexion with two special inquiries on 
training for salesmanship and engineering. The consti- 
tution of the committees is not yet complete, but we are 
glad to observe that they “ will consist of representatives 
‘of trade and industry associated with teachers and pro- 
fessors in technical colleges and universities,” and that 
representatives of local education authorities will be 
appointed to advise on the administrative aspects of 
technical education. 

No one could do other than welcome the appointment 
of such representative committees, for they are the 
outward signs that educational philosophy is regarded 
in official circles as something dynamic and not static, 
something which can find its successful application only 
when it realizes the necessity of adjustment to the 
peculiar and complex needs of a civilization moving 
along industrial and scientific lines. Nor need there be 
much fear that, if the necessities of this new civilization 
demand the restriction, cr even the elimination, of some 
of our traditional methods and values, the result must 
be a lessening of cultured standards. The forms of cul- 
ture may alter, but they will become wider and deeper, 
and will make for a nobler life for the many rather than 
the few. 

Ultimately, then, it is not only by those engaged in 
technical and university education that the appoint- 
ment of these committees must be regarded as an event 
of importance. Doubtless the conclusions which will be 
reached by educationists and business men, who are to 
examine their mutual problems, will affect the whole 
educational system ; for, if the committees are indeed 
to mark the beginning of the real programme which the 
.President observed to be lacking, they must be viewed 
not merely as an effort towards bettering the specialist 
branches of education. They are the result of a noticeable 
unanimity concerning educational necessities to be found 
in the appropriate sections of the Balfour Committee on 
Trade, the Malcolm Committee on Education and 
Industry, and the Emmott Committee on Technical 
Education—a point already remarked in a recent report 
on training for business administration issued by the 
Federation of British Industries. 

But if, for these reasons, we welcome the appointment 
of the committees as the commencement of a new and 
sorely needed programme, we would also express a doubt 
concerning the procedure which is to be followed. “ The 
actual investigations will be carried out by selected 
inspectors of the Board, and the committees will be 
mainly concerned to advise on the scope and methods 
of the investigations and to review and comment upon 
the findings.” Already the Board’s inspectors have just 
completed a survey in connexion with a regional 
inquiry in the Midlands area, and the results of that 
survey are to form the basis of discussions between 
local authorities and schools in the area and the organi- 
zations of employers and workers concerned. Until 
those discussions have taken place and their results been 
published, it is difficult to pass judgment; but it is 
certain that the conduct of investigations by inspectors 
of the Board will not be regarded with unanimous 
approval. In saying that we mean no disparagement of 


the inspectors. None is more aware than we of the 
change in inspectorial method which has taken place 
during the past twenty years; none is more awaie of 
their ability and of the quiet, kindly guidance they have 
given, and are giving, to our schools. Indeed we are 
among those who regard the title “ Inspector ” as long 
outworn and discarded in practice. ‘‘ Advisers ” or 
some even more friendly title we believe would more 
accurately describe them. But they are officers of the 
Board, and the Board has not always been regarded by 
commercial and industrial representatives as a fo.ntain 
of light and inspiration where change in educaticnal 
philosophy has been sought. If—as might be the case— 
investigations produce evidence favourable neither to 
the Board’s regulations nor to the sharing by more than 
one central department of responsibility for what can 
properly be called technical education, we can well 
imagine the position of the inspector being somewhat 
difficult. We would therefore suggest that it should not 
be hard to institute methods in which the Board's 
officers could be advisers and helpers, but not responsible 
for the actual investigations. 

There is still another point we think ought not to be 
omitted in connexion with the vital programme which 
is about to be launched. The Malcokm Committee and, 
we believe, the Emmott Committee both suggested the 
appointment of a small national committee to secure 
correlation of both, regional and more narrowly local 
action in the solution of the problems at issue. So far 
such a national committee has not yet been appointed. 
Perhaps we may hear something of it in the introductory 
survey which Lord Eustace Percy hopes to publish in 
October. We hope so; for no matter how valuable 
may be the work of regional or local committees, the 
new programme of development will lose much in its 
effect if the co-ordinating national committee be missing. 
We speak with some knowledge of the interests involved 
when we say that no other committee at present acting 
for the Board of Education could assume, to the satis- 
faction of all the parties concerned, the functions for 
which that committee must be made responsible. 


SHERMAN MEMORIAL FuND.—Friends of the League of Nations 
Union in this country will be glad to know that a Sherman 
Memorial Fund has been opened to commemorate the memory 
of Mr. Stanley Simon Sherman, the head of the League of Nations 
Union Education Department, who so tragically lost his life 
whilst boating at Oxford. Those who are interested are invited 
to communicate with the Secretary, Sherman Memorial Fund, 
League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

a + e 


Music IN ScHooLs.—We referred in our April issue (page 
264) to an article on this subject by Mr. Ronald Cunliffe in the 
Dominant. In the June issue of the same periodical, Mr. Cun- 
liffe concludes his remarks with a definite scheme of school work 
in music which will repay careful study. It will be remembered 
that the gist of Mr. Cunliffe’s complaint is that the school turns 
out pupils with no general musical knowledge. His requirements, 
briefly, are as follows: (1) song literature; (2) history of music 
from 1600; (3) the orchestra ; (4) general musical information, 
Mr. Cunliffe’s syllabus is, in outline, as follows : Requirement 
(1): the study of a large number of songs, grouped possibly 
into four main streams, folk song, operatic song, art song, 
and modern song. Requirement (2): this follows from the 
study of songs. Requirement (3): the gramophone is called in 
here, and should also provide much material of value from the 
point of view of history. Requirement (4): this includes sight- 
reading, musical form, etc., and can be taught incidentally in 
carrying out the suggested scheme. If carefully planned, there 
is little doubt that a syllabus based on Mr. Cunliffe’s suggestions 
would achieve the end he aims at, but we think that the three 
obstacles which he mentioned in his first article, lack of time, 
money, and the gifted teacher, will limit seriously its usefulness. 
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Occasional Notes 


‘THE Eisteddfod shows a power of expansion of 
interests and an adaptability towards social and 
educational development in Welsh life which bids fair 

to falsify the pronouncements of critics, 


a” Fed bag for many years past, that it has out- 
Eisteddiad grown its period of usefulness as a 
of Wales: cultural institution. It has been re- 


buked for its encouragement of selfish 
competition for money prizes, for the mummery of the 
quaint bardic ritual of the Gorsedd, for misdirection of 
literary effort and ability in the elaboration of poetry 
of complicated and mechanical form with nothing of 
spirit, for restriction to a narrow field of second-rate 
Welsh music. And yet it is safe to say that each year 
finds the Eisteddfod more popular, more firmly fixed in 
the regard of the Welsh people, and more definitely and 
intimately linked with other great institutions in the 
fashioning of culture and public taste. It was thought 
that the growth of the University would have killed the 
Eisteddfod by the obvious contrast between its catho- 
licity and internationalism of thought as contrasted with 
a rigid, restricted, self-admiring nationalism. But the 
Eisteddfod shows increasing promise as an instrument 
of international goodwill, not only in the strengthening 
of the links between the Wales of Henry Richard, the 
prophet of international peace, and the Welsh-Americans 
whose representatives swarm over to Wales in increasing 
numbers to the festival every summer, but also in the 
increasing use made of the Eisteddfod by the League of 
Nations Union for Wales. One of the most striking 
and significant moments of the Eisteddfod is that in 
which, at a call from the platform, Welshmen from 
overseas stand up as the name of the land of their 
adoption is mentioned, and the whole of the vast 
audience is caught up in the threnody of an old well- 
remembered Welsh hymn. 


M ARKED asisits tendency towards internationalism, 
wide horizons and views, the breaking down of 
national self-satisfaction, the Eisteddfod is at the same 
time becoming more definitely national. 
oroe mop og It is more definitely an instrument for 

` the revival of the Welsh language— 

not merely as a literary instrument, but as a vulgar 
tongue. Two influences are using the festival—“ growing 
up under its wing ” would not truly express the position. 
The first is the League of Young Wales, an organization 
originated and fostered by the son of the late Sir Owen 
Edwards, at one time Chief Inspector of Schools for 
Wales. The League has as its organ a monthly magazine 
which seeks to provide for young Wales graded reading 
material in Welsh with something of the thrill and 
adventure of the Boys’ Own Paper. The growth in 
the membership of the League—and membership entails 
a pledge to speak Welsh whenever and wherever possible 
—has exceeded anticipation. The Union of Welsh 
Teachers is an expression of dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of the National Union of Teachers towards the 
Welsh language and proposals for its revival. Its main 
purpose is to provide facilities for discussion and the 
pooling of experience in the use of Welsh in the schools. 
It publishes a magazine which aims at providing 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools with 
sound information, not only on the teaching of the 
Welsh language but also on its use as a medium of 


instruction in the other subjects of the curriculum. The 
schools provided some of the most charming features of 
the Eisteddfod this year in eurhythmics set to old Welsh 
airs, and in the singing of Welsh folk-songs. Behind 
these stand the growing dramatic side of the Eisteddfod 
now fostered by the Welsh Drama League and the 
Welsh Folk Song Society. The Arts and Crafts Section 
scarcely rises to the level of the musical and literary sides 
of the Eisteddfod, but the impulse of the National 
Museum and of the increasing interest in art and the 
crafts in the schools is clear. Two questions will be 
answered in the next decade. The one is whether the 
Eisteddfod under the influence of the University will 


. retain its charm for the people, and be the university of 


the people. The other is whether the Eisteddfod can 
still keep under its wing such lusty infants as swarm 
around it for protection at present. 


O a call for a National Council of Education for 
Wales, based on a suggestion made by Mr. Bruce’s 
Departmental Committee on Secondary Education, in 
1920, Lord Eustace Percy replied with 


Pacers: the offer of a National Advisory Council. 
Bari He left the drafting of a scheme for its 
Education. constitution and functions to be worked 


out by the various major educational 
bodies in Wales. Mr. Bruce’s Committee gave a lead 
as to constitution and function, and as to how some of 
the powers of the Minister might be devolved gradually 
on a Council with full executive powers and showed what 
difficulties are inherent in the system of a Minister’s 
responsibility to the Cabinet. The Advisory Council 
was to provide a period of preparation and of experience 
on which the advisability of setting up a Council with 
independent executive powers might be considered. 
The proposal has now been examined by two of the 
three major educational bodies in Wales, and has been 
rejected in both cases. The question asked is ‘‘ Why 
superimpose a cumbersome additional body which can | 
only talk and offer advice? ’’ If the President wants 
advice on educational matters in Wales he has the 
Board’s Inspectorate, the University Court, the Central 
Welsh Board, and the Federation of Education Com- 
mittees to consult. These have just as much power in 
their own special fields of education as the Advisory 
Council would have, and they have the advantage of 
long experience and highly specialized knowledge. It 
cannot be said that either the proposal or its rejection 
has excited any great interest in Wales. Considerable 
as has been the development of national sentiment and 
of interest in the Welsh language of recent years, the 
point has not yet been reached at which anything like a 
strong, unified, and coherent demand for an independent 
Council can be put forward by the people of Wales. 


HE Hertfordshire Education Committee had before 

it recently a request from the governors of Hert- 

ford Grammar School to be allowed to admit pupils of 
Q years of age, and the Board of 
Education wrote that it was only 
prepared to entertain the proposal on 
condition that no pupil over Io was 
excluded thereby, that the proportion of pupils under 
Io was small, and that the fee charged to these was 
sufficient to cover the whole cost of their education. In 


Age of Entry 
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the subsequent discussion it was brought out that chil- 
dren under 10 were admitted to fourteen other secondary 
schools in the county, and that in order to comply with 
the Board’s ruling it would be necessary to charge a fee 
of at least eight guineas per term for them. It was also 
stated that the Board, on being asked that the same fee 
might be charged to pupils of 9 as is charged to pupils 
under I0, namely five guineas per term, had refused to 
modify its conditions. This seemed to imply that the 
Board expected that up to Io years of age children 
should attend an elementary school unless their parents 
were prepared to pay the whole cost of their education. 
In view of this, the sub-committee dealing with the 
matter recommended that after September 1, 1928, 
applicants under 8 should be refused admission to 
secondary schools ; that applicants under ro should be 
refused where their admission would involve the ex- 
clusion of children over that age ; and that seven guineas 
per term should be charged to all applicants under 9 on 
the date of admission, applicants between g and Io being 
charged at the same rate as those who had passed their 
tenth birthday. In the end this recommendation was 
referred back for further consideration. 


E think that it was wise to refer the recommenda- 
_ tion back, for the question is not one for hasty 
decis'on. On a strictly logical basis it is possible to argue 
Anime that primary education should be given 
Question. in primary schools and secondary edu- 
cation in secondary schools, and the 
policy of “a break at eleven ” now in process of adoption 
may strengthen this contention. There would be more 
to be said for this if the conditions and general 
amenities of primary schools were on a level with 
those in secondary schools. But while, to take only 
one point, classes in primary schools are so large, many 
thoughtful parents who are far from being actuated 
by any snobbish motive prefer to make an effort to 
secure the best conditions for their children throughout 
their school career rather than allow them to be hampered 
in any way during their impressionable early years. 
It cannot be denied that this occasionally leads to evil 
results, for, as one speaker at the meeting remarked, 
children are sometimes sent tosmall and inefficient private 
schools which would not accept inspection by the Board 
of Education. On the other hand, every educationist 
knows that many of the private schools for young children 
are models of what the primary schools should be. The 
classes are small, the teachers have been properly 
trained, and the element of private gain is altogether 
subordinate to an enthusiasm for education. The ad- 
mission of pupils who are really in the primary stage to 
secondary schools does ensure for some pupils better 
conditions than those in being in most primary schools, 
and while we should heartily welcome reforms which 
would level up these conditions, and so help to remove the 
objections which many parents now feel, we should 
deprecate, at any rate during the transition periad, the 
enforcing of regulations which would discourage early 
entry to secondary schools. The question, though 
admittedly difficult, is one for careful consideration. 


AS interesting correspondence has been taking place 
in The Observer regarding conditions in Sweden, 
a country which has made experiments in practical 
Socialism. It appears that owing to Sweden’s excep- 
tional facilities for secondary education, there are far 
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more highly-qualified young professional men and 
women in the labour market than the 
community can adequately support, 
while the surplus can no longer, in sufh- 
cient numbers, emigrate to countries where their training 
and talents could command a fair reward. The question 
therefore arises whether the educational policy of the 
country is too rigid and too standardized, tending to 
produce “‘highly-trained Robots” lacking in indivi- 
duality. Is it turning out too many civil engineers and 
not enough bricklayers ? The matter is one of much ` 
concern in this country at the present time, when some 
form of secondary education for all is so generally 
advocated, and although it would not be nght to assume 
without investigation that secondary education in 
Sweden has failed to achieve its object, it certainly is 
worth while to consider what reply ought to be made to 
those who say, either openly or covertly, that increased 
opportunities for education will unfit its recipients for 
undertaking the hard labour of this workaday world. 


Education in 
Sweden. 


“THE question is too large to be dealt with in a para- 
graph or two, but may it not be urged that with 
increased facilities for education there should arise a 
The Rieht deeper sense of the value to the com- 
Auitude. munity of all honest work? “ Se- 
condary education for all” would fail 

in its object if it were to result in a desire to crowd into 
what are called professions and in a despising of ** trade.” 
We should rather set before us the ideal of a highly- 
educated community, all the members of which are 
prepared, without any sense of inferiority either on their 
own part or that of others, to do the work best fitted 
to their capacity and to employ their leisure so as to 
benefit themselves without harming others. There are 
still people who cannot visualize secondary education as 
being anything but education of an academic type. But 
the term “‘ secondary education ’’ must be as wide in its 
application as the diverse abilities of the children 
demand, and new courses should take their place side 
by side with the present academic ones, differing from 
them in general outlook but not to be regarded as 
inferior to them in status. The civil engineer and the 
bricklayer are both necessary members of a civilized 
community, and there is no reason at all why each of 
them should not have received a secondary education, 
or why the civil engineer should not employ his leisure 
in fitting a greenhouse in his garden, while the bricklayer’s 
hobby may be writing Latin verses. Secondary educa- 
tion, properly understood, should give us a new sense of 
valpies, break down class prejudice, and abolish snobbery. 


To HER have again actively supported the various 

vacation courses arranged for their special benefit. 
Especially to be commended is the City of London 
Course, initiated some years ago by 
private enterprise. London may not 
appear to its residents the most 
delectable place in which to spend the hottest weeks 
of the summer, but teachers coming from all parts of 
the country and abroad are brought into contact under 
pleasant social conditions, through the Vacation Course, 
with leading public men, and we can readily understand 
that they derive stimulus and inspiration from a holiday 
in the metropolis. An admirable example of a vacation 
course arranged by a public authority is the Folkestone 
course of the Kent Education Committee, at which 


Vacation 
Courses. 
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special attention was given to art and aesthetic appre- 
ciation. These subjects cannot be acquired by the study 
of text-books. Their importance is happily receiving 
increasing recognition in our schools, and the Kent 
Committee has done a useful public service in organizing 
the course. 


Roo educational developments have brought to 
the fore the difficult question of school nomen- 


clature. “ Grammar,” “modern,” “central,” ‘‘ inter- 
RN mediate,” “junior,” are all open to 
sic anclatute objection as descriptive of classes of 


schools. Owing to the Burnham salary 
scales and other provisions, administrative and legis- 
lative, the distinction between elementary and secondary 
schools, shadowy though it may often be in practice, 
must be preserved. We would enter a plea for distinctive 
rather than descriptive names for schools, so that a 
school may be able to grow and develop without being 
fettered to its original purpose by its name. Educational 
needs cannot always be fitted into the administrator’s 
pigeon-holes. The Scottish dominie who taught his 
brightest pupils Greek did not worry over the question 
whether he was converting an elementary into a 
secondary school. There are saints of science as well as 
saints of religion, authors, poets, artists, heroes of battle 
and exploration, whose lives and services may well find 
memorials in the names of schools. 


R. EDWARD LYTTELTON, late headmaster of 
Eton, is admirably qualified to write the reasoned 
protest against examinations which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review. As would be ex- 
pected, he emphasizes the effect of the 
examination system on character- 
training, the highest work of schools as established in 
this country. The potent poison of the system corrupts 
the very springs of character, he suggests. The examina- 
tion system grows on what it feeds upon, and if we could 
abolish the gaping admiration of examination results 
on the part of teachers and parents, there would be less 
danger of our children developing a selfish egoism. The 
highest test and proof of wisdom is humility. 


A CORRESPONDENT protests in The Times Educa- 

tional Supplement against the creation by the 
Board of Education of a Central Advisory Committee 
for the Certification of Teachers, on the 
ground that the universities or the 
Consultative Committee could do the 
work quite well. Would not the same argument apply 
to the official supervision of secondary school examina- 
tions, which has surely been beneficial ? It is notorious 
that the universities have great difficulty in maintaining 
equivalent matriculation standards by common agree- 
ment. The proposed central committee is to consist of 
twenty-four persons representative of universities, local 
authorities, training colleges, and their staffs, and the 
teaching profession as a whole, with a chairman to be 
appointed by the Board, a constitution which does not 
suggest bureaucratic influences. We recognize the 
responsibilities of the Board of Education in this matter 
without endorsing Lord Eustace Percy’s contention that 
it derives from compulsory school attendance, for if 
compulsory education were abolished, as it may be in 
course of time, the obligation to maintain standards of 
efficiency for teaching would remain. By the way, 


Nightmare of 
Examinations. 


Certification 
of Teachers. 


should not the responsibilities of the Teachers’ Registra- | 
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tion Council have received formal recognition in this 
connection ? 


ARNSLEY Town Council, on which there isa Labour 
majority, has gained fame—or notoriety—by the 
decision to exclude frem competing for scholarships 
those children of St. Mary’s Elementary 
School proved to have received private 
coaching. The decision, we under- 
stand, has aroused much feeling in the town. If scholar- 
ship competitions are to become a sort of handicap 
race, those who give the handicaps should be able to 
determine the winners without the necessity of a race. 
But to exclude the probable winners from the race is 
also to reduce the whole system to an absurdity. This 
question arises in relation to all competitive exami- 
nations. The higher civil service competitions are 
largely a contest between rival coaches rather than 
rival candidates. Does the competitive examinaticn 
system really work ? All the stupid men we see—where 
do they come from ? asks Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in 
one of his letters. They are the bright boys he replies, 
carrying it off splendidly while the tests are artificial, 
made by schoolmasters. 


Coaching for- 
Scholarships. 


MEETING was held recently in the Graduates’ 
Memorial Building, Trinity College, Dublin, to 
form a new Association of Trinity College, Dublin, men 
and women who have at any time 
been members of the College. The 
Provost stated that the suggestion 
for this Association came not from 
within, but from without the College, from some graduates 
who had felt that it was necessary. A committee had 
been sitting for two years before the death of the late 
Provost, Dr. Bernard, framing the lines on which it 
should be organized. The fact was that there was often 
a difficulty in getting into touch with former Trinity 
men and women. Unity was strength, and it was felt 
that it was for the interest not only of the College, but 
of its present and past students, that they should be 
drawn into closer bonds of union. Trinity College was 
now in a very different position from that of a generation 
ago. It was no longer the only University in Ireland ; 
the events of the great European War had left scars ; 
and more recent events had also affected its position. 
It felt the necessity for the loyalty and support of all 
its own sons and daughters. They therefore wished to 
create a great bond of sympathy and friendship between 
the University and all its past members. The first work 
of the Association will be to compile a register of all 
living Trinity men and women. A room will then 
be set apart in the College where graduates returning 
from abroad may meet other members of the College. 
A suggestion was also made that there should be 
a periodical issued by the Association, and also a 
Trinity College tie to be worn by all its members. The 
project has been welcomed with much enthusiasm, and 
will no doubt prove a great success. 


Trinity College 
(Dublin) 
Association. 


ee report for 1927 of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1880, 
provides interesting evidence of tendencies in secondary 
education in Wales. Schemes for the 


age government of schools have long been 
in pa out of date, and many local education 


authorities have been concerned to 
revise them so as to bring them into line with the facts— 
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educational and financial—as they exist. The Mont- 
gomeryshire County Scheme has been substantially 
revised so as to secure greater control by the County 
Council, and the Board has accepted the new scheme. 
There has been no increase in the number of schools 
coming within the purview of the Act. Of the 101 schools 
inspected and examined by the Board, 57 are schools 
for boys and girls. The number of pupils in secondary 
schools in 1926-7 increased by well over 1,000 to a total 
of nearly 25,000, which exceeds the previous highest 
figure. There are thirteen schools with over 400 pupils ; 
the largest school has 511 pupils and the smallest 51 
pupils. In the matter of duration of stay of pupils at 
school there was a slight set-back, accounted for by 
difficult economic circumstances. Special attention is 
given to the extent to which classics are being taught 
in the schools, and a note is made of the fact that ninety- 
seven teachers of classics in Wales attended vacation 
courses held by the Board of Education and by the 
Association for the Reform of the Teaching of Latin. 
Twelve schools in Wales presented candidates for the 
Higher Certificate in classics. 


See attention is directed to certain questions 

arising from the inquiry into Libraries in State- 
aided Secondary Schools which apply more especially to 
Welsh conditions. It appears that there 
is no generally accepted realization 
amongst Welsh local education 
authorities of the importance of the library as an instru- 
ment of education in the secondary school, and that 
library supplies are recruited either covertly through the 
stationery account, by loan from the county hbrary 
schemes, or from the Central Library for Students, by 
subscription from pupils in some cases, and very con- 
siderably by gifts from former pupils and private donors. 
But the allocation of a definite sum in the annual 
estimate of each school for the school library is as yet 
far from being accepted as a general practice. Moreover, 
accommodation for the library is seriously inadequate. 
Only eight secondary schools in Wales have a room, or 
rooms, definitely set apart for library purposes. Atten- 
tion is directed to one school where the war memorial to 
former pupils has taken the form of a library, a class- 
room being converted into a beautifully furnished library 
at a cost of £300. In one secondary school for girls 
there is a library of lighter literature for each “ House.” 
Relations between school and public libraries vary con- 
siderably. In some areas public libraries are inadequate, 
and book selection methods so little recommend them- 
selves that pupils are discouraged from book borrowing. 
The pupils of some schools are supplied through the 
schools with tickets admitting them to the local library, 
and in one area advanced pupils have special facilities, 
including a separate room, at the local Carnegie Library. 


Library 
Provision: 


Loe summer meeting of the Association of Technical 
Institutions in Cardiff directed attention to the 
substantial advance which has been made in technical 
education in South Wales of recent 


aia years. Lord Melchett, who is closely 
Education. associated with the development of 


metalliferous industries in South Wales, 
delivered the presidential address. The Cardiff Technical 
College is third in point of numbers in the whole kingdom, 
with 5,300 day and evening students. New engineering 
workshops and laboratories were erected in 1919, and 
full-time senior departments in engineering, industrial 
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chemistry, pharmacy, architecture, civic design, physics, 
navigation, mathematics, baking and confectionery, and 
commerce were also established. Not only is the work of 
the College acknowledged to be of university standard, but 
employers regard their co-operation with, and contribu- 
tion to, the College as highly remunerative investments. 
Under Principal Coles there are as heads of departments 
men of national repute, and the College is recognized 
fully by all the great professional bodies such as the 
Institute of British Architects, the Pharmaceutical 
Society, the Institute of Chemistry, the Institute of 
Bankers, &c. The first free junior technical school in 
Wales was opened at Pentre, in the Rhondda Valley, 
three years ago. It is equipped with the most complete 
electrical and other equipment such as has to be handled 
in the great industries of South Wales. It has a building 
department equipped for twenty boys. In the science 
department the lessons are designed to give training in 
relation to the needs of the industries of the area. The 
atmosphere of the school is that of the workshop rather 
than the study, and in the teaching of all the subjects 
the emphasis is upon ‘“‘ learning by doing.” 


T- decision of the Renfrewshire Education Authority 

not to go outside its own staffs in making an 
appointment to the rectorship of Greenock High School 
calls fresh attention to the increasing 
practice of Scottish education autho- 
rities making all new appointments 
from their own group of teachers. While it is right 
and, proper that teachers who have done good service 
in a particular area should get special consideration 
when appointments are made, there is an obvious 
danger of “inbreeding ” if there is no interchange 
of teachers in the different counties, and this is 
specially true where posts require exceptional or out- 
standing qualifications, as in this case. A special form 
of the difficulty has cropped up in the last year or 
two with the surplus of teachers in training. Authorities 
in appointing teachers just out of the colleges are being 
forced by circumstances to take in those who had their 
secondary education in their own schools, to the exclusion 
of those educated in other counties. This is not only a 
bad thing in itself beyond a narrow limit, but it operates 
harshly wherever a particular authority selects one type 
of teacher to the exclusion of others. The Glasgow 
Authority, for example, has hitherto required a standard 
of teaching ability well above the average in considera- 
tion of its superior salary scales: its own students who 
fall below this standard are excluded from Glasgow, 
and then find other doors shut against them. Another 
authority, on the pursuit of economy, prefers non- 
graduate to graduate teachers: the young graduates 
who were helped by its grants to take the university 
course, now find themselves unable to get into the 
service of their own authority and are barred out by the 
restrictive policy of other authorities. The Asscciation 
of Education Authorities really ought to face this 
problem and try to get its members to come to some 
agreement, on acommon procedure, that will prevent the 
stagnation of the closed area without doing injustice to 
any set of teachers. 


Closed Areas 
in Scotland. 


HE long-drawn-out controversy between the Stirling- 

shire Education Authority and the Roman 
Catholic Church enters on a new phase with the reversal 
of the judgment in favour of the Church by the Second 
Division of the Court of Session. The question at issue 
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was whether it was competent for the Scottish 
Education Department to compel the 
Authority to take over and maintain 
a school built by the Catholic authori- 
ties, against the decision of the Authority that the 
schocl was not necessary. By a majority of three 
to one, the judges decided that the transfer of such a 
school was contingent on the consent of the Authority. 
It was their opinion that the Authority as the body 
responsible to the ratepayers, was the appropriate 
arbiter in regard to the sufficiency of accommodation 
for all kinds of education within its area. The Education 
Department was only a tertium quid. It came in as the 
guardian of the taxpayer's interest after the Authority 
` was satisfied that further expenditure was required. It 
is an interesting fact that the dissenting judge was Lord 
Alness, who, as Secretary for Scotland (when he was 
Mr. Munro), piloted through Parliament the Act of 1918, 
the terms of which are now in legal question. Lord Alness 
maintained that while an authority should not be under 
obligation to accept transference of any school which 
voluntary trustees chose to build, the prior consent of 
the Education Department in a case like the Bonny- 
bridge one was a better check on possible abuses than the 


The Bonnybridge 
School Case. 
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consent of an education authority. The next move in 
the legal game is with the representatives of the 
Catholic Church. eee 
E welcome the decision to establish a memorial 
to Dr. Jane Harrison, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of her day and generation, and the 
decision to associate the memorial with 
scholarship rather than education is 
undoubtedly right. For Jane Harrison 
confessed that she had little interest in education, though 
all her life was lived among educationists. She disliked 
schools, both for boys and girls, as tending to set up 
foolish savage taboos, she tells us in her ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Student’s Life.” Equally she disliked all 
plans for “‘ developing a child’s mind,” and all conscious 
forms of personal influence of the younger by the elder. 
Children should learn at least three foreign languages, 
and be allowed to browse freely in a good library, ‘‘ see 
all they can of the first-rate in nature, art, and literature 
—above all, give them a chance of knowing what science 
and scientific method means, and then leave them to 
sink or swim.” Above all though, she adds, do not 
cultivate in them a taste for literature. 


Dr. Jane 
Harrison. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


An official report on Rural Education in England and the 
Punjab (Occasional Reports, No. 15) reaches 
us from the Publication “Branch of the 
Government of India. The writers, one an 
inspector, the other the principal of a training college, are 
Englishmen who, in their concern for rural education in India, 
devoted a large part of their last leave to a study of education 
in our English villages. “ For many years (they write) the 
Punjab has been uneasy about its educational system—so often 
criticized as a vicious circle of urbanism.’’ Reform after reform 
has been attempted, but hitherto all have more or less failed— 
chiefly, it is suggested, because of the incompetence of teachers 
and inspectors alike. At last, after the War, new ground was 
broken by the experimental attachment of small farms to 
selected schools, and the inclusion in their curriculum of practical 
agriculture. ‘‘ The educational authorities had at last realized 
that training in agriculture was no longer to be regarded as a 
mystery and as something separate from village conditions, but 
was the corner-stone of the temple. The little school farms and 
minute garden-plots opened up vistas of future development, in 
which the village school would cease to be a home of meaningless 
instruction imparted by an alien and unsympathetic teacher, 
but would become a village institution, the centre of its hopes, 
and the rallying point of all beneficent endeavour.’’ The experi- 
ment has stood the test. On the one hand, the Government is so 
convinced of the success of these farm-schools that it has now 
taken over the whole cost of establishing them. And, on the 
other, ‘‘ Hindu cultivators, who have hitherto considered the 
growing of vegetables as something derogatory to their self- 
respect, are now making good profits from potatoes, garlic, and 
cauliflowers.”” And this is not all. The schools themselves have 
been brought into closer relation with life and experience. 
Manual training and experimental science have been added to 
the curriculum, vernacular school libraries have been extended, 
and the lives of the children outside the class-room especially 
cared for. Boy Scouts, it is found, are a good antidote to 
‘“ communal hatred.” And, most encouraging of all, perhaps, 
Government grants are no longer based on the resources of a 
community, but on its needs. While all this is being done for 
the children, the teacher—so often “the tragedy of Indian 
education ’’—is not forgotten. The normal colleges for village 
teachers are being thoroughly overhauled. The staffs themselves 
attend ‘‘ refresher courses.” And the hope is expressed that it 
may be made possible for certain selected teachers and inspectors 
to see what is being done in England. ‘‘ Deputed to England 
for a year, they might teach for nine months under selected 
headmasters in village schools, and for the remaining three 
attend the various courses arranged for English rural teachers. 


Farm Schools. 


This would probably be the most effective way of vitalizing 
rural education in the Punjab.” The spirit of the whole Report 
is admirable, and its information of high value both to the 
administrator and the student of comparative education. We 
close with a paragraph on the education of women which might 
almost be a comment on Miss Mayo’s Mother India: ‘ The 
greatest and most difficult task is the education of young married 
women. Enlightened mothers in the village homes would 
banish the superstition and vice that too often besmirch rural 
childhood ; in their places there would be health and happiness, 
and perhaps a little culture. Such mothers would demand 
education for their daughters and their influence would better 
whole households. The result would be a social revolution of 
the first magnitude.” 


NYASALAND 


Since Livingstone established the Universities’ Mission to 
i Central Africa in 1860, education in Nyasaland 
has been entirely in the hands of the numer- 
ous successors of those early pioneers. To-day 
no fewer than twelve Missions and two Churches are working in 
their several ways for the native’s highest good. But times are 
changing. An Education Department (with a director of 
education and one native clerk) has recently been created, an 
Education Ordinance passed, and a Board of Education estab- 
lished. The Missions will continue to administer (and largely to 
finance) existing schools, but the ultimate organization and 
control of education will be in the hands of the new Department 
—to whose first report we owe this and the following information. 
The native population is estimated at one and a half millions. 
For a hundred thousand boys and seventy thousand girls there 
are some three thousand schools, distributed unequally among 
the fourteen religious bodies already referred to. The native 
teachers number nearly four thousand. Such a disturbance of 
vésted interests was not without its dangers, but the Director, 
in summing up the situation, is able to write: ‘‘ The relations 
between the Department and the Missions have been consistently 
harmonious. I have taken the Societies into my confidence and 


Tempora 
Mutantur. 


_ they have responded by openly declaring their difficulties— 


some of which have still to be solved.” Reforms are already on 
foot. Nature study, hygiene, handicrafts, domestic science, 
agriculture, physical training, and games are to be added to the 
curriculum. Text-books (especially in the vernacular) are to be 
improved, school gardens to be established, and (most eloquent 
fact of all!) the building of latrines, the digging of “ school- 
pits,” and the periodical holding of ‘‘ clean-up days” made 
compulsory. Education itself is not yet compulsory—or even 
free. Indeed, the payment of school fees, already existing in 
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some schools, is to be extended to all. Reform of the normal 
schools and their methods of training is also under consideration. 
Not only is the general standard of qualification ‘‘ deplorably 
low,” but many promising students are lost to the profession, 
owing to the bigger wages in other employments. An important 
first step has been taken by the institution of ‘‘ refresher courses ”’ 
for all grades. We are glad to note that examinations already 
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include both “ intelligence tests ” and practical tests. But the 
Director hopes to go further, and is preparing a scheme for the 
granting of certificates ‘‘ either without examination, or from 
examination results and a general report on character, ability, 
and athletics (!)’’ We note finally that co-education, already 
existing in most of the Missions, is to be continued ‘‘ for the 
present.” 


The Sixth International Congress for Art, Education, and Applied Arts 


HE sixth congress, held in the Exhibition Buildings at 

Prague from July 29 to August 12, was attended by 

over 3,000 arts and crafts teachers from all parts of the 
world. 

A number of important subjects connected with the 
teaching of arts and crafts were discussed, and in addition 
a comprehensive exhibition, illustrating the teaching 
methods of over ten countries, supplemented the papers 
read at the lectures. The main subject of the Congress 
was ‘ Design as a Source of Inspiration in Handicraft,” 
and highly interesting papers were read by representatives 
of several nations, but equally interesting were the papers 
and discussions on such vital subjects as Colour; -The 
Training of Teachers of Art and Handicraft; The Spon- 
taneous Expression of Movement ; New Tendencies in the 
Teaching of Drawing and Drawing as a Language. Among 
the other subjects discussed were Appreciation of Beauty by 
Children and the Capacity of Children for Form and Colour. 

Great Britain certainly took the lead in the discussions 
relating to Design as a Source of Inspiration in Handicraft, 
papers being prepared by Mr. J. E. Barton, Grammar 
School, Bristol; Mr. G. I. Sinclair, Fakenham Secondary 
School, Norfolk; Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, Inspector of Art 
to the London County Council; Miss C. M. Cornock, Art 
Mistress, Sydenham High School, and Miss Trotter, Howell's 
School, Llandaff. The work of other countries wa$ described 
by M. Louis Loup, Switzerland; Mr. I. J Pilsatnieks, 
Lotyšsko ; and Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, of U.S.A. 

The importance of co-ordinating the teaching of art and 
handicraft was emphasized by all the speakers, and it was 
pointed out that design cannot be considered apart from 
craft. In order to perceive the inherent beauty of any 
product of useful art, it is necessary to know its method of 
construction, and to be able to gauge the true relation which 
these two aspects bear to each other; every form becomes 
beautiful when it is perfectly adapted to its end. The 
child should therefore be led from the first to express its 
constructional ideas in material and not on paper. 

In reviewing the opinions of the readers of the papers 
and the speakers in the resulting discussions, and taking 
into consideration the exhibition of the work done in the 
public and secondary schools, it is evident that the greatest 
progress in the co-ordination of art and handicraft has 
taken place in Great Britain and Czecho-Slovakia. Many 
excellent schemes were on view, the most comprehensive 
being the exhibit of the London County Council which 
illustrated a complete scheme co-ordinating art and handi- 
craft from the infant schools to the school of art. Excellent 
craftwork from the leading public schools and secondary 
schools of the country gave evidence of thorough training 
in design through actual constructional work. 

Space prevents mention of the many schools exhibiting, 
but examples of all the artistic crafts were to be seen, 
including pottery, glass, leatherwork, book binding, wood- 
carving, painted woodwork, linocuts, embroidery, weaving, 
metalwork of all types, raffia, and canework. In the main, 
the design and constructive work were characteristic of 
the country of origin, but it was very noticeable that the 
work shown in the Japanese section bore evidence of the 
influence of European methods rather than a desire to 
utilize their own ideals. 

The necessity of providing a suitable training for teachers 
of art and handicraft (to be taken as a subject in a scheme 
‘of general education) was emphasized by the papers and 


discussions, and the disadvantages of treating these sub- 
jects separately were shown very plainly by speakers of 
several nationalities. The British point of view was stated 
by Mr. Dudley Heath, of London, and Mr. H. H. Holden, 
of Leeds, principal-elect of the Birmingham School of 
Art. The Teaching of Colour formed the subject of a 
session of the Congress followed with great interest by a 
large number of members. In no subject was there a greater 
variety of opinion expressed. Papers were read by Mr. H. 
Barrett Carpenter, of England, Dr. Julius Hesse, of Dussel- 
dorf, Dr. W. Grabow, of Hanover, Prof. Hnatek, of Prague, 
Mr. Julius Mihalik, of Cleveland, and others. The subject 
is one of difficulty owing to the mathematical, physical, 
chemical, physiological, and psychological theories which all 
have a place. There must be general agreement before a 
considered scheme can be evolved. That children should be 
allowed to “ play ” with colour was clearly shown, and in 
the exhibition were many admirable examples of the 
valuable help that playing with colour can be in developing 
the colour sense. 

The necessity for the standardization of colours formed 
the subject matter for another discussion on colour. In 
the past considerable confusion has resulted from the 
differences of colour classification by different nations. One 
result of the Congress will be to bring about a unification 
of the nomenclature of the standard colours, which will be 
of great help, not only to teachers of art, but to industry 
generally. 

An interesting discussion took place around the subject 
of New Methods of Developing the Sense of Space. Dr. 
Matejcek, of Prague, gave a particularly interesting paper 
on a simple method of perspective, designed to help students 
to appreciate space and form. Points in his lecture were 
illustrated on a blackboard by two of his students. The 
method of Prof. Pasék to teach perspective by means of a 
wooden board divided into squares and two small sticks 
for obtaining the apparent shortening of the lines was 
particularly interesting. The lecturer was of opinion that 
perspective teaching should not be given before the child 
is eleven years old. 

It was generally agreed that special facilities should be 
given to children who have special ability in art and crafts. 
In secondary schools especially, it is possible to allow 
gifted children to develop, but it was pointed out that the 
main object of art and craft education in the public and 
secondary schools should be to train the children to fully 
appreciate beauty in the arts and crafts, rather than follow 
a course of academic training in the technicalities of the 
subject. 

There is no doubt that the congress at Prague reached a 
high standard, both in the quality of the papers and the 
discussions, and in the exhibition. The greatest hospi- 
tality was extended to visitors, garden parties were given 
by the President of the Republic, Dr. Masaryk, who visited 
the Exhibition on two occasions; the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Milan Hodza and the Mayor of Prague. 
A reception for the British visitors was held by the British 
Minister, Sir Ronald Macleay. The arrangements for the 
British exhibit were made by a representative committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. H. Allport, late H.M.L, 
with Miss Ethel M. Spiller, O.B.E., as hon. secretary, 
without whose untiring energy and generosity it would 
have been difficult to have collected together such an 
admirable exhibit of the work of British schools. 


Ha 
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A NEW AND ORIGINAL SURVEY OF ART HISTORY AND ART PRINCIPLES 
The First Two Volumes of this important series are now ready ; Crown Svo, bound in art canvas, price 5s. net per volume (by 
post 5s. 6d.) 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 


A SURVEY OF ITS ACHIEVEMENTS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


By ALLEN W. SEABY 


Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Reading. 


Author of ‘Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators,’ ‘‘ The Roman Alphabet and its Derivatives,’ &€. 


VOLUME I 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ART 


ITS NATURE, MEANING, PRINCIPLES, 
AND APPRECIATION 


An Introductory Volume to the series, comprising 110 pages 
of text with 90 illustrations, of which 16 are from photographs 
of Paintings by great masters, Examples of Sculpture, 
Architecture, etc., and 63 from line drawings by the Author, 


VOLUME II 


ART IN ANCIENT TIMES 


PREHISTORIC, SUMERIAN, EGYPTIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, ASSYRIAN, AND AEGEAN 
A Volume devoted to the Arf of the Early World. Con- 


taining 120 pages of text with 127 illustrations, of which 16 
are devoted to photographic plates of Ancient Monuments, 


of Sketches and Analyses of Famous Pictures, Sculptures, Architecture, Sculpture, Reliefs, etc., and 105 from line 
drawings by ‘the Author, of Architecture, Sculpture, Reliefs, 


Frescoes, Decorative Art, Ornament, etc. 


Objects of Decorative Art., etc., of all periods and styles. 


CONTENTS 
. TASTE AND ITS VII. 
CULTIVATION VIII. 
. BEAUTY AND ART 
. PROPORTION IX. 
. RHYTHM X. 
. CONVENTION XI. 
. COLOUR 


HOUSES 
DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE 
PICTURES 
ART IN SCHOOL 
THE PATH OF 
ART 


CONTENTS 


. EARLIEST ART 

. THE ART OF WESTERN ASIA 
. THE ART OF EGYPT 

. AEGEAN ART 

. THE PHOENICIANS 


Professor Seaby has put the whole weight of his wide knowledge into the preparation of this series. From his long teaching 
experience he has realized exactly the difficulties that present themselves to students and the points that need stressing 
to present the story of art as an inevitable and logical evolution. He writes in a simple engaging style that should at once 
claim the attention of his readers, and his ready pen has depicted most attractively a large number of works of art—buildings, 
sculptures, frescoes, reliefs, and smaller objects of decorative art, besides many bird’s-cye views, sketches, and analyses of 
pictures, diagrams, and the like. 


Other volumes (in preparation) will deal with Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Art, the art of the Middle Ages and of the 
Far East, and the Renaissance up to quite recent times, and the series, when finished, will be one of the most complete, 
systematic, and attractive on its subject yet published. 


A NEW SERIES OF LARGE-SCALE WALL DIAGRAMS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


The Styles of English Architecture 


Shown in a series of Comparative Diagrams (stze 20 in. by 30 in.) 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A., FRIB.A. 


Reader in Architecture in the University of London, Author of “Elements of Form and Design in Classic Architecture, &c. 


Series ITHE MIDDLE AGES (From Saxon Times to the Tudor Period) 


Diagram No. COMPRISING 13 DIAGRAMS AS FOLLOWS— 
I. ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE (a.D. 800-1066) Diagram No. 
II. NORMAN ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1066-1190)—EXTERIOR VIII. DECORATED ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1307-1377)—EXTERIOR 


FEATURES 


FEATURES 


III. NORMAN ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1066-1190)—INTERIOR FEA- IX. DECORATED ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1307-1377)—INTERIOR 
TURES FEATURES 
IV. THE MEDIAEVAI, CASTLE X. THE MEDIAEVAL HOUSE 
V. EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (a.D. 1190-1307)—EX- XI. PERPENDICULAR ARCHITECTURE (A.D. 1350-1485)—Ex- 


VI. 
VII. 


TERIOR FEATURES 

EARLY ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE (a.D. 1190-1307)—IN- 
TERIOR FEATURES 

MONASTIC ARCHITECTURE 


XII. 
XIII. 


TERIOR FEATURES 

PERPENDICULAR ARCHITECTURE 
INTERIOR FEATURES 

EXAMPLE OF MEDIAEVAL VAULTING 


(A.D. 1350-1485)— 


THE SET OF 13 DIAGRAMS ON STOUT DRAWING PAPER ISOFFERED AT 13s. NET, OR MOUNTED ON LINEN, 
32s. net. The Plates may also be purchased separately, price 1s. 4d. net each ; or mounted on linen, bound edges, price 2s. 10d. 
net each, postage extra. 


AN INTRODUCTORY 


HANDBOOK 


CONTAINING A SUCCINCT AND LUCID ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE FROM A.D. 800-1485, with 


numerous illustrations, including reduced reproductions of the thirteen Diagrams, is issued as a companion to the above scries. 
supplied at 1s. 6d. net in paper covers, or 2s. 6d. net in cloth. 


This Handbook is 


It may be purchased with or without the Diagrams. 
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Specimens of the above will be sent on approval to Principals of Schools, Librarians, and other important customers. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 94 High Holborn, London 


*,* Messrs. Batsford issue special Illustrated Catalogues of their important Educational publications » 


(1) Books on Fine Art and Applied Technology, &c., 96 pp., and 
(2) Books on Practical Crafts, Manual Arts, Art Study, Social Life, &c. (64 pp.), copies of which may be had free on request. 
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A BOOK OF VICTORIAN VERSE : 
CHIEFLY LYRICAL 
Edited by X. H. Collins. 2s. 6d. 


SPOKEN VERSE 

For Schools and Festivals. Edited by T. Henderson, 
with introductions by F. C. Smith. 2s. 6d. Also 
in two parts : 

Part I, 1s.; Part II, 1s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education :— Excellent collections of verse chosen for 
recitation because of the special marching, dancing, or ringing quality 
of their rhythms. They have the advantage of introductions from 
the very competent and practised pen of Mr. J. C. Smith.’ 


POETIC VALUES 


A Study in the Appreciation of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. By E. 4. Greening Lamborn. 33. 6d. net. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF BYRON 
Edited by X. H. Collins. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at supplying the obvious need of a representative 
and cheap edition of the letters of one of the best letter-writers 
in the language. The selection covers the whole period of Byron’s 
life, and by arrangement with Sir John Murray and others it 
includes a considerable number of copyright letters. The very 
numerous and often obscure allusions throughout Byron’s letters 
have been dealt with in concise notes. 


A NEW SERIES OF ANNOTATED 
ENGLISH TEXTS © 


DEKKER, THE SHOEMAKER’S 
HOLIDAY 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 


, J. R. Sutherland. 1s. 6d. 


DELONEY, THE GENTLE CRAFT, 
PART I 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
W. F. Halliday. 1s. 6d. 

Bound in one volume with The Shoemaker’s Holiday, 
2s. 6d. 


SHERIDAN, SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL 


Edited, with an introduction, notes, and an illustra- 
tion of the title page of the Dublin edition, by 
E. M. Jebb. ıs. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH, THE PRELUDE 
Books I and II, with parts of V. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by H. Darbishire. 1s. 6d. 


q DIVINITY 


ISRAEL AFTER THE EXILE 


By W. F. Lofthouse. With 47 illustrations and 4 maps. 
(‘t The Clarendon Bible.’) 4s. 6d. net. 


The parts of the Old Testament dealt with are Ezekiel, Lamenta- 
tions, Obadiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra, 
Malachi, Nehemiah. 


The Times Educational Supplement :-— The introduction and notes 
to the selected passages bring together in a handy form much of the 
highest value to the interpretation of the prophets of the period. 
This admirable volume encourages the hope that the Clarendon Bible 
will prove specially valuable help in the teaching of Scripture and 
may be commended for use both on schools and in the class teaching 
of adults. The illustrations are numerous and well printed.’ 


q HISTORY 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD 

By H. A. Davies. With 1651 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net. In blue cloth with gilt lettering. Also in two 
Parts: Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 


The Times Educational Supplement :— It can be recommended as a 
thoroughly competent performance of an extremely difficult task.’ 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Shortened Edition. Being Sections 1 and 2 (55 B.c. 
to A.D. 1714) of the original work and ‘A Short 
History of Great Britain since 1714. By R. B. Mowat. 
With 309 illustrations. 7s. 6d. ‘A Short History 
of Great Britain since 1714” can also be obtained 
Separately. 3s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND ITS 


LEGACY TO US 
By 4. W. F. Blunt. With 141 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


The Scottish Educational Journal :— Among the rapidly increasing 

works on ancient history, Mr. Blunt’s volume will claim a high place 

for the expert and scholarly way in which it is written. He has 

succeeded admirably in catching that ‘‘ simple language ” as also 

the “‘ broad outline’? which has proved too much for many of his 

pA a OE: . . . The illustrations form an outstanding feature of 
e book.’ 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 
By Sir John Marriott. With 5 illustrations. (‘ The 
World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at arousing interest in political institutions, and 
serves as an introduction to school civics and to a more detailed 
study of the subject which can be pursued in the same author's 
books—English Political Institutions (58.), and The Mechanism 
of the Modern State (428. net). ` 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


€ GEOGRAPHY 


THE OXFORD ADVANCED ATLAS 
Revised edition, 1928. Edited by J. Bartholomew. 
Physical and Political Geography. With 96 pp. of 
coloured maps, and 32 pp. of letterpress and index. 
Ios. 6d. 


THE OXFORD PREPARATORY 


ATLAS 

Edited by F. Bartholomew. A thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the Oxford School Atlas, which contains many 
specially drawn new maps. With 32 pp. of coloured 
maps, and 8 pp. of index and black and white 
maps. Paper boards with cloth back, rs. 9d. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 


THE OXFORD ATLAS OF 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

By F. Bartholomew and L. W. Lyde. This Atlas, 
which has been out of print since 1925, has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, in co- 
operation with M. R. Shackleton. With 59 pp. of 
' coloured maps, 123 pp. of letterpress and black and 
white maps. Third edition. 8s. 6d. 


q FRENCH 
FRENCH WORDS AND EXERCISES 


FOR BEGINNERS 
By 4. Sharpley. With illustrations and vocabulary. 


Books J and IJ. 2s. each. 


q LATIN 3 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By M. C. Gardner. Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, 1s. 9d. 


The aim of this book is to give a complete picture in broad outline 
of the grammar and syntax necessary for reading easy passages 
from Latin authors. It is written for those who are learning 
Latin for the first time. 


CICERO AND ANTONY 


Selections from the Philippics and the Letters of Cicero. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
G. Turberville. With 15 illustrations. rs. gd. 


CICERO IN ASIA 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 


S. Price. With 14 illustrations and maps. 1s. gd. 
The Journal of Education :—‘ This book should be a real blessing to 
those teachers who are often exercised by the problem of what book to 
choose for Latin teaching in the fifth form. . . . The Selections are 
chosen with great skill and discernment. . . . Any class that reads 
through this excellent little book will obtain a good idea both of 
Cicero's epistolary and his oratorical style.’ 


q MATHEMATICS 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome. With detachable answers. Parts 
I, II, and III. rs. each. 


The chief aim of this book is to encourage from the beginning 
shortened methods of working ; to reduce the number of rules 
and arithmetical processes to a minimum; and above all to 
cultivate in the pupil a reasonable and not a mechanical attitude 
towards the problem. 


q SCIENCE 


METEOROLOGY 
By D. Brunt. With 11 illustrations. (‘The World’s 


Manuals.”) 2s. 6d. net. 

A brief sketch of the physical principles underlying the various 
phenomena which constitute ‘ weather.’ The subject is presented 
in an interesting manner, and the book is designed for the general 
reader. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


MEDICINE 
By C. Singer. With 143 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of Education :—‘ Dr. Singer's mastery of his subject and 
his delightful style render the book a real pleasure to read. The 
history of medicine, in addition to its intrinsic interest. has a 
peculiar importance for teachers of science.’ 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 

By F. B. S. Haldane and Julian §. Huxley. With 
122 illustrations. (‘The Clarendon Science Series.’) 
6s. 6d. net. Library edition, ros. net. 

The Outline :—' For any one who would get a thorough grip of the 
subject, and an amazing amount of information, no better book than 
: ae Biology could be found. Probably the best book on the sub- 
FOOD AND HEALTH 

By 4. B. Callew. With q illustrations. (‘ The World’s 
Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


' School Science Review :— It can thoroughly be recommended where 


accuracy and up-to-date information is sought.’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

By J. B. Hart. New and revised edition. With 199 
illustrations. 4s. Sections I-IV (Lengths, Areas, and 
Volumes; Hydrostatics; Measurement of Time; 
Forces and their Effect), separately, 2s. 6d. 


ANEW EXPERIMENTALSCIENCE 
By J. G. Frewin. Parts I, II, and III. With 
numerous diagrams. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Scottish Educational Journal :—‘ Mr. Frewin has a delightfully 
concise style, and this book is destined to achieve considerable popu- 
larity.’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Topics and Events 


List 13 of Books on Mathematics and Physics, published by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. (6 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C. 4), includes, among others, a number of texts suitable for 
special technical and commercial subjects. 

* s * 


The Vacation Term for Biblical Study was held this year at 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, and over 160 students attended during 
the fortnight that ended on August 11. The subject chosen was 
“ Evil and Suffering’ and one of the four courses of lectures, that of 
Dr. Bicknell, bore this title. Closely linked with the main 
theme was the Rev. H. F. B. Compston’s arresting study of the 
book of Job; a study both from the point of view of subject- 
matter and of language. It inspired in many of his hearers the 
desire to master Hebrew that they might read the Old Testa- 
ment in the original tongue. In the second week students were 
led to seek the solution of the problem in the mystery of the 
atonement, which was very strikingly set forth by Dr. Relton, 
whose profundity and originality of thought should stimulate 
alt his hearers to rethink the great question for themselves. 
Although some of his views were such as to excite controversy, 
they were always put forward with reverence and respect for 
the opinions of his hearers. Lastly, the Rev. R. F. G. Tasker 
showed St. Paul’s attitude to sin, his doctrine of justification 
by faith and his exposition of the Christian ethic, in a scholarly 
course on the Epistle to the Romans. By his able paraphrasing 
of obscure passages he led on, in a masterly manner, to an under- 
standing of the Epistle as a whole, though he never failed to 
lay emphasis on the vital importance of textual study. Out- 
standing single lectures, where all were good, were those by the 
Rev. Duncan Armytage on Narcion, the Rev. R. H. Lightfoot 
on the Gospel of St. John, and Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s on the 
“ Servant Songs ” in Isaiah ii. It is interesting to notice that 
this course, while continuing to attract those who have learnt 
to know it in past years, is also making its appeal to the younger 
members of the teaching profession, who feel it to supply them 
with the findings of modern research and scholarship in a more 
vital manner than can be obtained from the study of even the 
best commentators. In this way the value of the vacation term 


in meeting the needs of schools is increasing, as the qualifications 
for the teacher of divinity are reaching an increasingly higher 
standard. * ‘ š 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN.—The agitation for the 
admission of women students to London medical schools, or 
rather against the exclusion of women students from certain 
schools, has not, so far, produced much tangible result. One 
medical school—the London School of Medicine for Women— 
is restricted to women students, and until it opens its doors to 
men, the other medical schools of London are able to argue that 
they are justified in refusing women students. The joint com- 
mittee of women’s organizations, which has taken up the question, 
anticipates an increase in the number of women requiring medical 
education owing to the demands of local authorities for child 
welfare and maternity work. That demand must be generously 
met, and the best possible facilities provided for the medical 
education of women in London and elsewhere. But it has to be 
admitted that the principle of co-education for the subject 
finds few supporters in London. 

a + s 

ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCH.— University College, London, proposes 
to add to its chain of scientific research institutes, one for zoology, 
and has already received a conditional gift of £120,000 towards 
this object. The raising of a further sum of a like amount is 
necessary to provide site, buildings, and equipment, and an 
endowment for staff and upkeep. An indication of the 
direction in which the study of zoology is advancing is given 
by the proposals to establish professorships of genetics 
and comparative physiology. The scheme is ambitious, but it 
must be remembered that zoological research, apart from the 
light it will throw on the mystery of life, may also have utili- 
tarian results in relation to food, health, and disease. There are 
practical difficulties in the teaching of zoology in secondary 
schools, and in medical education the emphasis is necessarily 
on human physiology. For these reasons, the importance of 
zoology as contrasted with chemistry, botany, and physiology, 
tends to be overlooked, and the establishment of a great research 
institute for the subject will help towards an adjustment. 


Reviews 


PLATONISM 


Plato’s Theory of Ethics: The Moral Criterion and the 
Highest Good. By Prof. R. C. LopGE. (2Is. net. 
Kegal Paul.) 

The author of a new and extensive treatise on Plato's 
ethical theory, which is his theory of the highest good, 
naturally seeks to justify his action, having regard to the 
mass of thorough and erudite work that scholars in the 
same field have already done. Prof. Lodge’s apology is 
quite clear and convincing. He points out that modern 
scholars generally adopt towards Plato the attitude of 
judge rather than pupil. They approach him with Kantian 
or Hegelian or other prepossessions, and compel Plato’s 
text to answer the questions of an alien interpreter. Again, 
they restrict their outlook to certain important dialogues, 
a procedure which brings with it an incompleteness of in- 
sight. Prof. Lodge here studies the subject of the highest 
good, not in any modern setting, but in the setting in 
which it is found in the platonic dialogues. In accordance 
with a principle of division derived from an empirical 
study of the dialogues, and not read into the subject 
à priori, he addresses himself to three problems of platon- 
ism—the moral criterion, the scale of goods, and the highest 
good. Taking Burnet’s text as his starting-point, he 
selects all the passages bearing directly or indirectly upon 
each topic which he studies. The conclusion he seeks is 
“a single system of dialectically consistent meanings .. . 
different from what a reader would find fully expressed in 
any single passage,’’ representing ‘‘the concentrated 
essence of all relevant passages, with a large fringe of 
associations covering the variations with which that mean- 
ing-essence is expressed in individual contexts.”’ 

Enough has now been said to explain the spirit and 


method of Prof. Lodge’s work, and it is certain that he 
has used the method to good purpose. The book is a 
monument of patient investigation, clear thinking, and 
orderly exposition. It will, we believe, take not only a 
high, but also a unique place among the numerous 
attempts to interpret Plato. 


PERSONALITY IN EDUCATION 


The Unconscious in Action: Its Influence upon Education. 
By BARBARA Low. (5s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Miss Low’s object is to show the bearing of psychoanalysis 
on education. She brings to the writing of this book a long 
and varied experience as a teacher, later experience as a 
psychoanalyst, and the further experience gained in the 
last ten years as a careful and conscientious expositor of 
the doctrines of Prof. Sigmund Freud. For the accuracy 
of her expositions of the psychoanalytic theories, Dr. 
Ernest Jones has vouched, and the present work is com- 
mended by Dr. Percy Nunn, probably the most outstanding 
professor of education in Great Britain at this moment. 

The majority of good teachers are well aware that 
teaching practice is painfully inadequate to educational 
ideals. The best things in the practice of good teachers 
remain indefinable and incommunicable, from the point 
of view of current orthodox “ theory of teaching.” Ina 
recent book of advice to teachers, the authors could tell 
the tyro little more than to acquaint himself with his 
subject, to teach it as other people taught it, to control 
his class, and to keep on until he could teach well. It 
seemed to the reader (and one could not altogether escape 
the feeling that it seemed so to the authors !) a counsel of 

(Continued on page 674) 
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The Associated Board holds Examinations of graduated difficulty throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in the Colonies, in beth Theoretical and Practical 


Music, and in Elocution in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Examinations are as follows: 


June-July. 
October 3, 1928. 


Ireland during three periods, viz. 


October-November, March-April, and 


Entries for the October-November Examinations close Wednesday, 


Full particulars of all “ School” Examinations will be found in Syllabus 


Local Centre Examinations (Intermediate, Advanced, and Final Grades) con- 
ducted by two Examiners. Written Examinations are held in March and 
November at all Centres in Great Britain and Ireland. Practical Examina- 
tions are held in March-April and November-December at all Centres. 
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nected with a School. 

The “ School” Examinations are held throughout Great Britain and 
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Candidates who fulfil certain conditions set forth in Syllabuses A and B. 


Syllabuses A and B, Ensemble and Elocution Syllabuses, for 1928 or for 1929, Entry Forms, Written Examination Papers set in previous 
years, and any further information can be obtained post free from the Secretary, 14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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despair. It guarded the young teacher from a great deal 
of futile theory by advising him to leave theory alone 
altogether. 

Miss Low’s unusual equipment assures that her theorizing 
is not futile. She has experience in the psychoanalytical 
field which illuminates her experience in the educational 
field. She has a real first-hand knowledge of class-room 
conditions and problems which saves her from uncritical 
acceptance of theories merely because they have been put 
forward by psychoanalysts. The whole treatment has a 
balance and poise which is rarely found in the work of 
those who are psychoanalysts merely, or professional 
educationists merely. And for this reason the book will 
commend itself to hundreds of serious teachers as it has 
already commended itself to Dr. Nunn. 

Not the least interesting question discussed in the book 
is that of special difficulty in connexion with particular 
subjects: why, for instance, an intelligent pupil fails to 
do satisfactory work in geography or arithmetic, in spite 
of an apparent willingness to master the work. Inquiries 
in this field are only just beginning, but it is already clear 
that something more than mere “ ability ” is involved. 
All of us, as teachers, are aware of this phenomenon; but 
only a few have the further experience which enables Miss 
Low to give a complete account of the factors involved. 

The book is naturally suggestive rather than final. 
Nevertheless, it will illuminate freshly for many teachers 
their daily experience, and will enable them to work 
intelligently in fields in which they have had hitherto to 
work blindly. It completely fulfils the author’s object— 
“to show the bearing of psychoanalysis on education ’’— 
and to demonstrate that ‘‘the time has come for educational 
and psychoanalytical research to join hands in an endeavour 
to test accepted ideas and methods, and to formulate, if 
need be, new ones.’ No better first step towards this 
desirable end could be made than for all teachers to read 
Miss Low’s book. 


THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE 


(1) Health and Cleanliness : A Text-book for Teachers. By 
Dr. W. A. Muir and Dr. G. H. GREEN. (Certain 
supply for free disposal to recognized teachers. The 
Health and Cleanliness Council.) 

(2) A General Course in Hygiene Being a Modern Adapta- 
tion of Ikin and Lyster’s ‘‘ Second Course in Hygiene.” 
By Dr. A. E. [kin and Dr. G. E. OaTEs. (5s. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

(3) The Sixth Sense and Other Studies in Modern Science. 
By Dr. D. F. FRAsER-HARRIS. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

The Board of Education has repeatedly urged the import- 
ance of health instruction in educational institutions of all 
grades to establish and confirm good habits and to afford 
a proper basis for the understanding of measures which are 
introduced to ensure the comfort and safety of the public. 
More attention has undoubtedly been given to this matter 
for girls than for boys, though the subject could well be 
worked into many parts of the curriculum. The books 
named above in their several ways would be of assistance 
to teachers contemplating either formal instruction in 
hygiene or adequate reference thereto in conjunction with 
history, geography, nature study, or general science. 

The first shows how habits of cleanliness, on which all 
Sanitary measures ultimately depend, may be inculcated 
and explained. A general introduction discusses the lines of 
approach most suited to each age and type of child, with 
further suggestions for use in schools which adopt the 
Dalton plan or have the advantages of laboratories fcr 
physical sciences or biology. The type of division is shown 
by the headings of some of the chapters, “ Cleanliness of the 
Outside of the Body,” “‘ Cleanliness of Head, Teeth, and 
Nose,” ‘‘ Cleanliness in the Kitchen,” ‘‘ Cleanliness and 
Animals,” ‘‘ Cleanliness of Bedclothes and Linen,” etc. The 
book deals with methods rather than details, and concludes 
with an account of the material which the Cleanliness 
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Council, of 5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, offers for 
the service of schools and teachers. Of this the lantern 
slides and films sound attractive. There may be doubts 
as to the efficacy of instruction by ‘‘ posters,” of which 
there is a great variety. 

Drs. Ikin and Oates have produced a valuable revision 
of the well-known Second Course in Hygtene, by Ikin and 
Lyster, with a full course of theoretical and practical work 
suited to training colleges and especially for those, such as 
teachers and prospective teachers of physical education, who 
need a grounding prior to imparting instruction to others. 
The course is so thorough that it could almost be used as a 
text for the Diploma in Public Health, and certainly for 
the instruction of sanitary inspectors. 

The book by Dr. Fraser-Harris is one for general reading 
rather than as part of a set study ; it deals with a number 
of topics on which there is a good deal of general ignorance, 
and its perusal would provide illustrations of help in other 
fields of study. The topics cover a wide range, as shown 
by some of the titles: “Can We Believe Our Senses ? ” 
“Science and Witchcraft,” ‘‘Why are Eyes Blue?’’ “The 
Modern Dinner,” ‘‘ The Duration of Life.” The little 
observations recorded under these and many other heads 
contain just the sauce that is required to excite the appetite 
in health matters. Modern science and medieval sayings 
are alike drawn upon, such as the Regimen Santtatis Salerns 
which passed through two hundred and forty editions. 

‘‘ Nuts after fish, cheese after flesh is best, 
In both of these, they are helpful to digest.” 


SCHOOL PICTURES AND ART HISTORY 


An Outline of Painting in Europe to the End of the XIX 
Century. By S.C. KAINES SMITH. (6s. net. The Medici 
Society.) 

The publication of this work comes at an opportune 
time. We already have several excellent works on Art 
Appreciation and Art History, but this book has few rivals 
as a comprehensive account of the history of painting in 
Europe in one well illustrated volume. The Board of 
Education has recently issued, as its educational pamphlet 
No. 52, the report of a committee on the selection of 
pictures for public elementary schools, in which emphasis 
is laid on the importance of good pictures in connexion 
with esthetic training. This report recommends that 
pictures should be included by old masters and foreign 
artists whose outlook is strange to an English child. This 
is the stage at which the study of art is inseparably bound 
up with the history of civilization, and where the teacher 
needs just such a book as the one which is the subject of 
the present notice. The intrinsic appeal, both technical 
and xsthetic, of a masterpiece of painting is closely con- 
nected with its spiritual appeal, and neither the one nor 
the other can be fully apprehended apart from a study of 
the thoughts and aspirations of the age in which it was 
produced.. Aesthetic training pure and simple can be 
carried on through the medium of the more humble of the 
visual arts, but the importance of painting lies in this 
combination of formal beauty with the expression of man’s 
thoughts. 

The plan of giving many small illustrations instead of a 
smaller number of full-page reproductions has much to 
recommend it. It is in any case unavoidable that large 
works in fresco should lose when reduced to the size of 
book illustrations. 

In addition to its many positive merits, the book has 
one negative one which is worthy of note. We refer to the 
fact that the author has resisted the temptation, so fre- 
quently succumbed to by writers on art, of attempting to 
bring his book up to date by venturing into the contro- 
versial fields of ‘‘ modernist ” art. 

The name of Mr. Kaines Smith is sufficient guarantee 
of the authoritative nature of the book, while by its pub- 
lication the Medici Society will have extended still further 
the already great influence it has had on art education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION’S Premises are 
situated in the centre of London, with the Stationery Factory, Stores, 
and Dispatch Departments all under one roof. Consequently the 
E.S.A. possess exceptional advantages for the rapid execution and 
dispatch of all orders. 


STATIONERY 


The E.S.A. have in stock everything in the way of School Stationery. 
The Paper used is a Superior Cream Laid Writing Paper, and being 
made especially for the E.S.A. will be found to stand up to the most 
exacting requirements. The Covers of the books are strong and in 
pleasing shades of colour—all tastefully printed or stamped. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


The Book Department is the largest of its kind, and enormous stocks 
of School Books are always on hand, from which urgent orders can 
be dispatched by return. 


SHOWROOMS 


In the E.S.A. Showrooms is displayed a great variety of Educational 
Apparatus and Appliances ; there is also a Library of School Books, 
which consists of more than 7,000 volumes, embracing all branches 
of education. Teachers are invited to make use of this Library. 


OUTFITTING 


The School Outfitting Department is in charge of a lady with long 
experience, exact knowledge, and good taste. She can safely be 
trusted on all matters pertaining to School Outfitting. 


PRICES 


Prices are all keenly competitive and the quality is British and the 
best. Orders delivered in the London District—Carriage Paid. 


CATALOGUES 


of Stationery, Books, Furniture, and other departments are published 
and will be gladly forwarded to Principals. 
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Exercise Books 
and Papers. 
Drawing Books 
and Papers. 
Science Books. 
Nature Books. 
Loose Leaf Books 
and Papers. 
Registers and 
Mark Books. 
Furniture and 
Partitions. 


Text-Books. 
Prize Books. 
Mathematical 
Instruments. 
Stationery Sundries. 
Outfitting. 
Kindergarten and 
Handwork. 


Ne 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171:181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


MANUFACTURING SCHOOL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1870 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


- The Methods and Principle of Industrial Production. 
LEE. (3s. Nelson.) 

Though unpretentious in appearance, this is a really capital 
text-book. The author, who has both academic and engineering 
qualifications, is well fitted to describe the principles and 
organization of modern manufacture, and he does so in a 
particularly competent fashion, dealing concisely vet adequately 
with every branch of the subject, including wage and bonus 
systems, trade unions, state control of industry, and welfare 
work. 

The Economics of Social Problems: an Introduction to Social 
Economics. By H. A. SILVERMAN. Second Edition. (5s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

The first edition of this book was noticed here when it 
appeared in 1925. No great changes have been made in this new 
edition, but every section has been brought up to date by the 
addition of facts and figures relating to developments during 
the past three years, and six new appendices have been added. 
The result is greatly to increase the present value of the book 
as a reliable work of reference on all the great industrial 
questions of the day. 


By R. H.L. 


Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day : an Economic 
and Social Survey. By C. R. Fay. (12s. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 

This book is written on the scale of a text-book for colleges 
or the highest forms of secondary schools. But it is more than a 
text-book ; or at any rate, it is a very superior text-book. For 
one thing, the book could not have been written without a good 
deal of industrious research. The four parts into which it falls— 
fiscal policy and finance, trade and transport, agriculture and 
industry, life and labour—remind one how versatile the modern 
writer of history has to be, now that the emphasis has shifted 
from the political and military to the social and economic 
aspects. That the author, who is Professor of Economic History 


in the University of Toronto, has the necessary versatility is 
proved by his wealth of apt quotations from contemporary 
sources of extreme variety. His attractive and incisive style 
makes his book an exception among books of similar aims and 
scope. It will, we believe, prove a welcome accession, not only 
in school and college libraries, but also in classes for adult 
education. lt is not often that one comes across a book so 
laden with significant fact, and yet so eminently readable. 


The Elements of Costing. By G. R. GLover and R. G. WILLIAMS. 
(5s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

This is an admirable elementary text-book for commercial 
teachers and students. It explains the principles and practice 
of job costing and process costing in a clear and concrete manner, 
with abundance of examples, test questions to each chapter, 
and specimen examination papers taken from those set by 
various public examining bodies. 


Professions: Their Organization and Place in Society—The 
Herbert Spencer Lecture Delivered at Oxford, 18 May, 1928. 
By Prof. A.M. CARR-SAUNDERS. (28. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Commerce and Trade for Junior Students. By W. ABBOTT. 
(2s. 6d. Murray.) 

Groundwork of Economics. By Dr. E. D. RICHARDS. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

The Economic Effects of Education: as shown by Statements of 
Economists. With an Introductory Statement Prepared by 
Prof. H. F. CLARK. (50 cents. Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University.) 

The Plain Man and His Money: a Guide to Stock Exchange 
Investment and Speculation. By A. S. WADE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 

Banking and Currency. By W. J. WESTON. 
(5s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 


(48. 6d. 


Second Edition. 


EDUCATION 


Secondary School Examination Statistics : Prefaced by a Simple 
Introduction to Statistical Methods. By Dr. J. M. CROFTS 
and D. C. Jones. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

It would be difficult to imagine a more businesslike compen- 
dium of examination statistics than is here provided. The first 
chapter contains a very good introduction to statistical methods, 
which are in the remaining chapters applied to the School 
Certificate Examination and the Higher School Certificate 
Examination. The authors stick rigidly to their subject. 
have no concern with ‘“‘ the new examiner ” and his intelligence 
tests, nor with the use of school records as checks. A person 
who is in the least afflicted with educational idealism must be 
liable to a severe fit of depression as he turns over these pages 
and sees what he regards as education made the subject, or he 
might say the sport, of quaint-looking curves and formulae. 
He may wonder what will be said, a hundred or even fifty years 
hence, of this vast machine for assessing the intellectual and 
aesthetic and practical merits of some 60,000 persons. But 
without waiting even five years, he may have his views, and 
pretty strong views, of the real educational effects of the 
working of the machine. Meantime, the authors of this small 
book have made quite clear, even to the non-mathematical 
reader, how the machine actually does work. 


Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. By E. T. BAZELEyY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

All those who visited the Little Commonwealth and in the 
author’s words ‘‘ came away with dancing hearts,” will welcome 
this book, and its clear vindication of the name of Homer Lane. 
Written by one of his staff, frankly a hero-worshipper, it gives a 
vivid picture of the everyday life of the Commonwealth, its 
troubles as well as its joys, its marvellous success, and its unhappy 
end. Perhaps the most interesting of the chapters is that which 
describes some of the individual citizens and their treatment by 
“ Daddy.” Fundamental to the understanding of this treatment 
is the discussion in Lord Lytton’s enlightening introduction of 
the principles by which Lane worked: first the law of love, i.e. 
unconqucrable approval and championship of the children and 
their natural impulses, secondly the law of freedom, and thirdly 
the principle of self-government. Lane’s originality lay not in 
the choice of these principles but in the whole-hearted application 
of them, an application which unfortunately was far too thorough 


They 


for the Home Office. All lovers of justice will rejoice that at 

last a full account has been published of the causes which led 

to the closing of the Little Commonwealth. 

Harvard Bulletins in Education. The Effect of the World War on 
European Education, with Special Attention to Germany. By 
F. KELLERMANN. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

We all know that our English system of education has under- 
gone some radical changes since 1918, and as a direct result of 
the change of mentality caused by the world War. We are not 
so clearly aware of the parallel, but by no means identical, move- 
ments that have taken place in other countries. This short 
study will prove a great help. The author, a German, who has 
addressed American audiences, devotes most of his space to 
German reforms, but he gives also clear summaries of tendencies 
in France, Italy, England, and Russia. He has preferred to 
explain underlving conceptions rather than to compile masses 
of facts, and for this most readers will thank him. 
Your Schoolboy Son and his Secondary Education. 

GIBBON. (2s. 6d. net. Heath Cranton.) . 

“ Previously,” says the author, “ books on education have 
been written almost entirely for the benefit of the teacher.” 
This is true of the little books on education, but not of the 
great ones. It is not true, for instance, of Locke or Rousseau 
or Herbert Spencer or Huxley or Matthew Arnold, who all 
addressed Everyman. Perhaps Mr. Bertram Russell’s recent 
book is not in the same flight, but it is a remarkable exception 
to Mr. Gibbon’s statement. However, it was a very good idea 
to set down in order what an intelligent parent ought to know 
about the schools and what the schools are aiming at, and this 
task Mr. Gibbon has accomplished well. 

Thomas Day: an English Disciple of Rousseau. By Sir MICHAEL 
SADLER. The Rede Lecture, 1928. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Not a high proportion, we imagine, of readers of this Journal 
can count ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ”’ among the classics of their 
childhood. The present reviewer possessed it (and valued it 
almost solely for its incidental stories) in the early 1870's. 
But not till much later did he learn that the doings of the worthy 
Mr. Barlow and his pupils represented Rousseauism trickling 

(Continued on page 678) 


By A. M. 
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CAREERS and 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the above title a series of important Articles 
is appearing during 1928 in 
“The Journal of Education and School World” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. Cuotmetey, C.B.E., M.A., 
formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington Fanuary, 1928. 


EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir Roserr BLAIR, 


M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 
THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM TRAINING, by Miss 
Erse Focerty, L.R.A.M., The Central School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. March, 1928. 
THE LAW, by Mr. G. S. W. Martow, B.Sc., F.I.C., Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s 
Inn. April, 1928. 
COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, 
accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sır CuarLes WAKEFIELD, Bart. May, 1928. 
AGRICULTURE: at home and abroad, by Mr. C. G. T. Morison, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Reader in Agricultural Che.nistry, 
University of Oxford. Fune, 1928. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, by Rev. W. R. 
Matruews, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological Department and Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion, at King’s College, London. Fuly, 1928. 
ENGINEERING: civil, electrical, motor, marine. Dr. H. ScuHoFieE.p, 
M.B.E., Ph.D., M.I., Mech.E., Principal of Loughborough College. 
| August, 1928. 
MEDICINE: surgery, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, nursing, 
by Dr. E. G. Granam Litriz, M.D., M.B., F.R.C.P., M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P., &c., M.P. (London University). Sept., 1928. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. Oct., 1928. 
THE “ CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS ” SERIES will include 


also articles on: 


THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, including the Mercantile 


Marine. 
CIVIL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 


London : 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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into England. Thomas Day, who managed extremely well to be 
both excellent and ridiculous, holds an abiding place in the 
history of educational ideas in England, as Sir Michael Sadler 
conclusively shows in this most interesting lecture. 


Materials and Methods in the Middle Grades. By Prof. J. L. 
HENDERSON. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

This book is written for American teachers of children aged 
10 to 15. Part I discusses briefly the main characteristics of 
children of this age, the aims of the school for them, and the 
materials and methods suitable for their instruction. Part II 
gives the practical application of the theory, and includes notes 
of lessons in the various subjects. Health education is evidently 
given a far more prominent place in the curriculum than in 
most English schools. 


Statistical Methods for Students in Education. 
HOLZINGER. (16s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

A useful text-book of elementary statistics. It is designed for 
students with little training in mathematics, and therefore gives 
preparatory sections in graphing, logarithms, and the theory of 
probability. It covers a wider field than most elementary books 
in this subject, and includes the percentile method, curve-fitting, 
and partial and multiple correlation. A number of model 
problems are worked in full in the text, and plenty of practice 
examples are given. 


The Mixed School : a Study of Co-Education. By B. A. HOWARD. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

This book, the latest on the subject of co-education, is also in 
our judgment the best. It is based, to begin with, upon ex- 
perience in a mixed as well as in a separate school. But it is 
also based upon an obviously careful study of the whole subject 
in all its bearings. Naturally Mr. Howard, as a successful head 
of a mixed school, starts with a good opinion of the possibilities 
of such a school. But nowhere does he fail to give full weight to 
objections, and nowhere does he fail to meet them squarely. 
His arguments are fortified by fact, and are never weakened by 
sentiment. The book is marked throughout by restraint and 
good sense, and the writer’s gift for a happy turn of expression 
makes it eminently readable. Coming extensions of our school 


By Prof. K. J. 
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system must inevitably mean proposals for more and more 

mixed schools, and this book is therefore a timely contribution 

to educational thought. 

The New Physical Education: a Program of Naturaltzed Acti- 
vities for Education Toward Citizenship. By Prof. T. Woop and 
Prof. ROSALIND F.Cassipy. (10s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Reading and Study : More Effective Study Through Better Reading 
Habits. By Prof. G. A. Yoakam. (8s. 6d. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Our High School Clubs: a Study of Extracurricular Activities in 
the Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois. By Members of English Five Class. (5s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Parent-Teacher Association and tts Work. By Prof. J. E. 
BUTTERWORTH. (5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Problem Exercises for High School Teachers: a Series of Class- 
room Procedure Tests in English, Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Science, and General Method. By D. WAPLEs, in Collaboration 
with W. C. Reavis and Others. Preliminary Edition. (5s. net. 
University of Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Plea for Open Air Schools in India. By S. C. CHATTERJI. 
(Re. 1.8. Bombay: Taraperevala.) 

Problems in School Administration, with Emphasis on Fiscal and 
Personnel Phases. By E. E. Linpsay. (10s. 6d. New 
York : Macmillan.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited by 
E. F. BucHNER. No.g. The Value of Certain Measurements 
in the Training of Teachers Experimentally Determined. By 
Dr. AGNES SNYDER. ($2.50.) No. 10. A Comparative 
Study of Nine Group Tests of Intelligence for Primary Grades. 
By Dr. Mary L. DOUGHERTY. ($1.75.) (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

A Sociological Philosophy of Education. By Prof. R. L. Finney. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Technique of Curriculum Making. By Dr. H. Harap. 
(9s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Unique Character of American Secondary Education (The 
Inglis Lecture, 1928). By C. H. Jupp. (4s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Pattern Prose. Part I. A Little Book of Slow Reading and 
Careful Thinking. Part II. A Study of the Story. (ıs. 6d. 
each.) Part III. The Four Chief Forms of Prose Expression. 
(1s. 9d.) By R. WiLson. (2) The Study of Poetry: a 
Literary Supplement. By A. R. ENTWISTLE. (2s. 6d.) 
(3) Arthur, Flower of Kings. Compiled and Edited by 
MILLICENT Lomax. (18. 9d.) (Nelson.) 

Of the new volumes in Sir H. Newbolt’s “ Teaching of English 
Series,” Dr. Richard Wilson's three prose anthologies (1) provide 
abundant and varied material for the study of English prose 
literature in the lower forms of secondary schools. (2) Might 
be worth experimenting upon at the higher certificate stage: 
it contains many ingenious exercises. Miss Lomax (3) has 
compiled a good text-book for a term’s study of the Arthurian 
legend in English prose and poetry. ‘‘ Quoniam ” in the motto 
on the title-page is an unlucky slip for ‘‘ quondam.” 


(1) Eastern Art and Literature, with Special Reference to China, 
India, Arabia, and Persia. By Sir E. DENISON Ross. 
(2) The Press. By Sır A. Ropsins. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Sir E. D. Ross’s subject (1) is far too large for adequate treat- 
ment in such small compass, but what he says may be enough 
to indicate the fascination of the study of Oriental art. Sir A. 
Robbins (2) provides a succinct summary of the history of 
newspapers, ending on a note of grave warning on the decay 
of the freedom of the Press. 


Junior Course of English Composition. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
Second Edition. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The fact that a second edition is called for goes to prove the 
usefulness of this cheap and comprehensive class-book. In small 
compass it carries the student through all the stages necessary 
to the final writing of an essay, the various types of which are 
dealt with in the last chapter, and if there is nothing strikingly 
original in arrangement or material, neither is there any squander- 
ing of space or scattering of energy in unprofitable divagations. 


Through Beds of Stone: A Novel. By M. L. Haskins. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

This is the first work of a new writer and gives evidence of 
considerable power and insight. The story itself is simple; it is 
an account of the spiritual development of a girl’s life, influenced 
in the first place by her father, a writer and philosopher, and 
later by an elderly editor. Three young men also play their 


part in the moulding of Margaret Meredith’s character. She 
falls in love with one of them, Peter Thorpe, who, because he 
knows he is descended from a stock cursed with insanity, com- 
mits suicide rather than bring misfortune on his beloved. 
Margaret emerges from her sufferings strengthened in mind and 
understanding, only to find herself confronted with the further 
horrors of the War. In this passionately sincere first novel there 
is much promise of finer work to come. Miss Haskins has not 
yet, however, fully mastered the technique of her art. She writes 
at too great a length, and her ponderous phrases and discursive 
philosophy occasionally make the book dull and tedious. 

Prose Selections from Matthew Arnold. Edited by E. T. 

CAMPAGNAC. (18. 9d. Methuen.) 

This collection may very well be read, not only for the well- 
chosen selections which give some of the best of Matthew 
Arnold's prose but also for Prof. Campagnac’s admirable intro- 
duction which is in the true Arnold spirit. 


(1) Intelligence Exercises in English. By J. STEPHENSON. (18. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Test Papers in English Literatures. 
(2s. Pitman.) 

(1) By an ingenious arrangement a literary extract in prose 
or verse occupies the left-hand page, whilst the right-hand page 
contains three graduated exercises based upon the extract. 
The book is well suited for the higher classes of elementary 
schools. (2) Is a collection of test papers of a general character 
in English literature. The standard presumed is that of the 
School Certificate. 


(1) Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. By W. MEINRHOLD. 
Translated from the German by Lady DuFFr GORDON. 
(2) Spanish SRort Stories of ‘the Sixteenth Century : In 
Contemporary Translations. Revised with an Introduction 

by J. B. TREND. (Each, cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
‘A rarity, a translation equal and in some respects superior 
to the original,” is Mr. J. W. Machail’s description of Lady Duff 
Gordon’s translation of Meinhold’s ‘‘ Mary Schweidler, the 
Amber Witch’ (1) which has just been added to the ‘‘ World's 
Classics.” It deserved to be revived, and equally welcome is 
(2) the collection of Spanish Short Stories, which preserve their 

(Continued on page 680) 
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HANDY POCKET VOLUMES 


of the best authors 


are now obtainable on convenient instalment terms. 


Photo) 


(Raphael. 


HE volumes listed below—mostly in Pocket 
Leather Editions—represent the cream of 
English literature. May we send you a free Illus- 
trated Prospectus of any Edition which is not on your 
shelf and quote our special terms and discount for 


cash? (See Coupon below.) 


A first J secures 
payment 7, 6 IMMEDIATE 9. # 
of DELIVERY 


or less 


BERNARD SHAW’S PLAYS 


Photo) (H. Lambert. 


JEFFERY FARNOL’S NOVELS 


15 Volumes. Blue Leather. 
The Broad Highway, The Amateur Gentleman and 


New Pocket Edition. 


13 other charming stories. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NOVELS 
In 14 Pocket Volumes. Full Limp 
Leather, Gilt tops. One of the 


most popular living writers. 


R. L. STEVENSON’S NOVELS 
AND TALES 


A new Illustrated Pocket Edition. 
Ten Blue Limp Leather Volumes. 
Specially painted frontispiece and 
17 black-and-white illustrations in 
each vol. 


se Ceeseecesesoesesesesesesecse SOHOHSHSSHSSHSSSSSHHS SHHOSSSSTSSSSHHSSSHSOHOSEOES 


Complete Pocket Edition in 12 attractive Volumes, 
with full prefaces. Blue Limp Leather, Gilt tops. 


_ Issued in tasteful blue case to match. 


[National Portrait Gallery. 


KIPLING’S WORKS 


Prose Works in 25 Volumes. Poetry 
in 6 Volumes. A charming edition: 
Red Limp Leather. Including A 
Book of Words, Kipling’s latest 
(Half-sets supplied). 


O. HENRY’S SHORT STORIES 


Complete in | Volume. 273 of 
the best tales even written. Nearly 
1400 pages—and at a modest price. 


famous writers. 


Also Pocket To THE GLOBE PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., : POST THIS 
Editions of 112 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 ; COUPON 
(Use unsealed envelope—}d. stamp) : 
THOMAS HARDY Iam interested in the Edition 3 PE 
WALTER SCOTT pectus, giving full particularsand monthly termsot payment, 3 
HENRY J AMES with discount for cash. : TO-DAY 
and other ao a E for Free Thustvated 
ADDRESS o G BOOKLET | 
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full romantic flavour in the Tudor translations in which they 
are here presented. i 


The Writing of English. By G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Annals of the Parish. By JOHN GALT. In the South Seas : Being 
an Account of Experiences and Observations in the Marquesas, 
Paumotus, and Gilbert Islands in the Course of Two Cruises, 
on the Yacht * Casco ” (1888) and the Schooner " Equator ” 
(1889). By R. L. STEVENSON. Vailima Letters: Being 
Correspondence from R. L. Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, 
November, 1890—October, 1894. Selected Essays, by THOMAS 
CARLYLE. (1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

The Littlest One’s Third Book. By M. St. J. WEBB. (2s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

Senior English Test Papers. By A. R. Florian. (1s. Rivingtons.) 

Ruskin as Literary Critic. Selections. Edited by A. H. R. 
BALL. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

English Spelling: its Rules and Reasons. By Prof. W. A. 
CRAIGIE. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Exercises in English. First Book. 
Bell. Glasgow : Holmes.) 

A Guide to Literature for Character Training. Vol. I. Fairy 
Tale, Myth, and Legend. By E. D. STARBUCK, Assisted by 
F. K. SHUTTLEWORTH and Others. (8s. 6d. net. New York : 
Macmillan.) 

India. Translated from the French by G. A. F. INMAN (of 
Bowdon). Edited by R. H. SHERARD. Fifth Edition. A 
Tale of the Pyrenees (Ramuntcho). A Tale of Brittany (Mon 
Frère Yves). Translated from the French by W. P. BAINES. 
By PIERRE Loti. New Impressions. (6s. net each. Werner 
Laurie.) 

England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 


By W. S. BeEarpb. (gd. 


The Grey Pedlar: a Fantasy in Two Acts. Words and Music 
by MADELEINE DE CAMERA. (18. Blackie.) 

An attractive little play with a Hansel and Gretel atmosphere. 
It can be commended to those who are pondering over 
Christmas entertaining. 

Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century. By D. N. SMITH. (58. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

In these three lectures, delivered by invitation at Birkbeck 


A SHORT 


HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A. 


The story of the British Commonwealth, regarded as a single whole, but also as a part of the greater 
commonwealth of Western civilization. ... The story of a number of peoples gradually learning to live 
together in a free partnership, inspired by their common enjoyment of the institutions of political 


liberty. 


In Five Sections. Specially designed to meet the need for authoritative text-books, eminently 
Sn = SULItable for Pg tans taking the Matriculation and similar examinations. 
.. 7/6 


Section I.—The Islan ealms (to 1603). 354 pages 
Section I1.—The Stuart Period (1603-1714). 288 pages 
Section Ha.— (1485-1714). 436 pages 


Section III.—A Century of Conflict (1714-1815). 466 pages `. 
Section IV.—The Nineteenth Century (1815-1919). 496 pages .. 8'6 
Genealogical Tables and a Chronological Index have been added to each Sectior. 


Of great interest to all History Specialists 


College last year, Mr. Nichol Smith uses his unrivalled knowledge 
of eighteenth-century literature to make a valuable contribution, 
to the history of Shakespeare criticism. He sets out clearly and 
precisely the attitude to Shakespeare of Dryden, Pope, and 
Johnson; the textual labours of Theobald, Johnson, Capell, 
Steevens, and Malone; the steadily-growing body of criticism 
produced by Joseph Warton, Thomas Whateley, and Morgann 
before the epoch-making essavs and lectures of Hazlitt and 


Coleridge. The eighteenth century is too often thought of as — 


exclusively an age of prose. Mr. Nichol: Smith’s lectures, like 
his poetic anthology, combat that idea. He is careful to remind 
us—and the reminder should carry a lesson to our own age— 
that ‘‘ Not a year passed but several of Shakespeare's plays were 
produced on the two chief London stages,” and that ‘'* Every 
great actor from Betterton to Garrick, and from Garrick to 
Kean, made his name by acting Shakespeare.” 
(1) The Litigants: Being a Translation of “ Les Plaideurs"’ of 
Jean Racine, and an Experiment in Rhymed Anapaests. By 
W. R. Dunstan. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
(2) Balaustion'’s Adventure, Including a Transcript from Euripides. 
By R. BrRowninc. Edited by Dr. E. A. PARKER. (1s. 9d. 
Macmillan.) 

“ The Litigants ” (1), is an excellent piece of work, done with 
the lightness of Hookham Frere’s or Rogers's translation of 
Aristophanes. The translator keeps creditably close to the 
original, whilst handling his metre easily and gracefully. In 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure” (2), Browning provided a truly 
delightful setting for his version of the “ Alcestis.” This well- 
annotated and well-printed edition should find new readers for 
a very beautiful poem. 

The Lure of the Hills: an Anthology. Selected by F. H. LEE. 
(2s. Od. Harrap.) 

A reasonably good anthology of Alpine pieces, grave and gav, 
in prose and verse; with quite enough of the tragic element to 
deter a fascinated reader from rushing off incontinently to his 
doom by climbing without due preparation or precaution. 
Collins’ Modern School Shakespeare. Macbeth. Notes by A. H. 

Jounston. Julius Cacsar. Notes by D. THoMas. As You 
Like It. Annotations by Prof. R. E. SHEPHERD. (1s. each. 
Collins.) 

(Continued on page 682) 


PHILIPS’ 


HISTORICAL ATLAS 


. MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
By RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP. 


With the collaboration in the American Section 
of ROBERT McELROY, 
Harmsworth Professor of American History in the 
Univeraity of Oxford. 

A scrics of 96 Plates, containing 229 Coloured 
Maps and Diagrams; with an Introduction illus- 
trated by 41 Maps and Plans in black and white ; 
and a complete Index. Being the SixTH EDITION 
completely reconstructed and greatly enlarged of 

t 


e 
ce HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR STUDENTS. 
86 Size 9 x 11 inches. Handsomely bound in cloth 

f boards, 15s. Half-Leather, gilt, 21s. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


PHILIPS’ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR and GEORGE PHILIP 


New (Tenth) Edition, rearranged and greatly enlarged. With a completely new series of 145 


coloured maps, new illustrated Introduction, and Index. 


The increasing popularity of this Atlas, originally published in 1910 as the New School Atlas of 
Modern History, has induced the Publishers to expand the scheme by including new plates devoted 


to Ancient History. 


In its new form the Atlas can claim to be the only English work which covers the whole ground 


of Universal History in a thoroughly adequate manner. 


Size: Demy 4to (9 x 11 in.) Cloth boards, 5s. 


Please write for free specimen Map and detailed 
Prospectus, or a copy of the Atlas for inspection, 


** The additional maps are a 
tremendous improvement.” 
—A HISTORY MASTER 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W.T. WILLIAMS, M.A., 

F. ADAMS and S. H. McGRADY, M.A. 
Original, scientifically arranged Exercises consti- 
tuting a medium through which essential facts 
can be ascertained. Each page contains a chart 
or diagram for completion by the pupil on the 
page itself, and, in addition, a number of supple- 
mentary exercises. 


Already Published : 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
Part I. 1066-1485. Part III. 1688-1815. 
Part II. 1485-1688. Part IV. 1815-1914. 
To be Published Shortly : 
Part V. EUROPEAN HISTORY 1789-1914. 
Each Crown Quarto (7$ x 10in.), consisting of 
32 to 40 pages, printed on drawing paper and 
bound in manilla covers. Price 10d. per part. 
Copies will be sent for inspection if desired. 


- GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OPAQUE OBJECTS 


including 


MAPS 
DRAWINGS 
DIAGRAMS 


PRINTED AND TYPED 
MATTER 


BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
NATURAL OBJECTS, Etc. 


COLLECTING APPLIANCES 


Every Student and Teacher interested in 
Outdoor Natural History should send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue (C.Ed.), which 
contains every item likely to be of interest 
to the collector in all branches. 


Also Lenses, Cabinets, Glass-top Boxes, etc. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Veras), MANCHESTER 


ceo. M. HAMMER « oo. in. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The Commerce Between the Roman Empive and India. By 
E. H. WARMINGTON. (158s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

(2) Handbook of Commercial Geography. By Dr. G. G. CHISHOLM. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised and Edited, by Prof. L. D. 
STAMP. (258. net. Longmans.) 

(3) Products of the Empire. By J. C. CUNNINGHAM. 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 


(1) The first two centuries of the Roman Empire witnessed 
the establishment and development of a profitable commerce 
between two great regions of the earth, the Mediterranean 
countries and India. Mr. Warmington has investigated the 
commerce of these two centuries very thoroughly, and in this 
volume he presents the results of his research in a very scholarly 
manner. From the list of authorities printed at the end of the 
book (pp. 322-394) it will be seen that the author has based his 
work on original sources, and consequently he provides the 
student of economic geography with a most valuable record of 
commercial activity. In Part I he describes the Trade Routes to 
India and indicates these routes on a large scale map. He points 
out that the discovery of the monsoons by Hippalos led to a 
great increase of Indian exports and consequently an enormous 
demand for Oriental articles of luxury in the Empire. In Part II 
the author has compiled a list of articles of merchandise under 
the headings of animal, plant, and mineral products, and wherever 
possible, the prices of the articles are given. The number of 
Indian products was very great, but the Empire had few articles 
to send in exchange, hence the adverse balance had to be made 
up with money, and some interesting facts are given about this. 
(2) The merits of this handbook are so well known that it is 
unnecessary to re-state its excellent features as a text-book or as 
a book of reference. In this issue, the editor has very successfully 
attempted to preserve the distinctive character of the work by 
restricting all alterations to the eradication of those statements 
which the passage of time has rendered incorrect, and to the 
addition of matter bringing the text up to date. Special atten- 
tion is directed to the statistical tables in the Appendix, from 
which the student can obtain a wealth of trustworthy information, 
and to the revised maps, which will greatly assist the student 
when reading the text. (3) This book can be thoroughly recom- 
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mended as a satisfactory class book in economic geography. It 
provides a particularly useful course of study of those commercial 
products which we obtain from the different parts of the Empire. 


(1) The British Isles. By A. WILMORE. (18. 9d.. Bell.) A 

(2) Britain and Abroad: an Introductory Geography. By 
T. PICKLES. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

(3) Our Own Lands (The British Isles). 
(2s. 6d. Grant Educational Co.) 

(4) Nelson’s Geography Practice: a Graduated Course of Geo- 
graphy, Combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, 
and Exerctse-books, for Individual Work. Edited by J. GUNN. 
The British Empire. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(1) In a “ Handbook of Suggestions ” recently published by 
the Board of Education, it is pointed out that the geography of 
the home country should be thoroughly revised during the last 
year of the child’s school life in order to furnish material for that 
comparison and contrast which are so necessary in dealing with 
new aspects and ideas. In furtherance of this suggestion, 
Dr. Wilmore has written this text-book on the British Isles which 
provides a very satisfactory course of study for one year in a 
central or primary school. In Part I the general features of the 
British Isles are dealt with, and in Part II selected regions are 
described in some detail. Suitable questions and exercises are 
printed at the end of each chapter. (2) The great primary 
industries in Britain have been chosen as the chief topics of 
study in this geography. The pupil’s attention is first directed 
to these industries at home and then to other countries which 
are engaged in the same industry or in the production of raw 
material for the industry. The method of treatment is a good 
one and the lessons form a useful introduction to commercial 
geography. (3) ‘‘ Our Own Lands ” is intended to be an intro- 
ductory study of the British Isles, and it is particularly suitable 
for use in the junior forms of secondary schools. The lessons are 
written in an interesting style, the text is clearly printed, and 
the attractiveness of the book is greatly enhanced by (a) a large 
number of good pictures and maps, and (b) by six double-page 
views taken from atroplanes. (4) Nelson’s ‘‘ Geography Prac- 
tice ” contains a very useful series of lessons on the Empire, 
illustrated with many pictures, some of which are coloured. 
The exercises are intended to encourage individual work on the 
part of the pupil. 


By E. C. T. HoRNIBLOW. 


(Continued on page 684) 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY Wilman 7s. 
MAGNETO MANUAL .. Langman 7s. 
COMMERCIAL ART PRACTICE. 
Knights & Norman 
BUILDER'S STANDARD PRACTICE 
Bennetts 
LOCATION OF MINERAL FIELDS 
Haddock 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY Tinkler & Masters 
PRACTICAL SURVEYING Usill & Leston 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION .. Allen 
LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING 


Baker & Leston 
SURVEYING oe .- Whitelaw 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS Larner 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY Martin 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY Bassett 
MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE Pull 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF MINING 


Byron 
COAL-MINING Cockin 
ENGINEERING DRAWING . Malden 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Sewell 
PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKING. Clapperton 


LESSONS IN COMMERCE Gambaro 


q Send for Complete Catalogue of Works in all branches 


of SCIENCE .. and TECHNOLOGY. 


LONDON : Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4 


. INDUSTRY, 


Recent Operettas 


FOR SCHOOL CONCERTS 
IN THE CURWEN EDITION 


The Quest of Imelda (3665) 


A Fairy Operetta in Two Acts. 
Written and Composed by GEORGE TOOTELL. 


The success of Dr. Tootell’s “ Tangles " or “ Lollipop Land," will secure 
for this new work a cordial welcome by senior schools and choirs. The 
story is an interesting one, involving romantic and humorous situations. 
There are two scenes and twelve characters. Details for cffective pro- 
duction are given. The chorus is for two parts. The work takes a full 
evening. Price 68. 


Sweet Winter (3668) 


Book by RODNEY BENNETT. 
Music by GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


A new aspect of Winter. There are one scene and nine characters, with 
chorus for two parts, full dialogue, and dancing. Occupies one and a 
quarter hours, Price 38. 6d. 


When One Isn’t There (3675) 


Book by C. W. EMLYN. 
Music by ARMSTRONG GIBBS. 


A Fantasy on Father Time and the Hours. Two children try to find out 
what happens in the garden when they are not there, and obtain the 
information they seek. There is onescene (optional) and twenty-four (or 
less) characters. The chorus isin unison and there is dialogue and danc- 
ing. The operetta occupies about 30 minutes. Price, both notations, 38. 


Full Catalogue, giving Pilots, &c., on application. 
Library copies may be had on approval, for inspection. 


London : 
J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., M BERNERS STREET. 
w.l 
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Present-Day Prose 


Chosen and Edited by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. With 
Biographical Notes. 256 pp. Price 3s. School Edition, 
2s. 3d. (In October.) 

A First Biology 
By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. An 
Introduction to Biology for Middle and Lower Forms. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Mathematics 
By J. GAGAN, B.Sc. PartI. For Middle and Upper Forms. 
Numerous Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

French of To-Day 
A Dictionary of Words and Phrases in Common 


Use: French-English. $ 
By H. N. Aparr, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (On approval.) 


“ May be warmly recommended for wide adoption.”—The Journal of 
Education. 


English-French in active preparation. 


Workshop Practice for the Schoo! 


and Laboratory 


By A. W. BARKER, A.M.I.M.E., and A. H. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
With original Exercises in Construction. 3s. 6d. net. 
(On approval.) 


KK 


Fall particulars from 


44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 


Books of Classified Problems 


For Revision, Exam. Tests, &c. (On approval.) 


Problems in Chemistry 
By D. B. Briaos, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 3s. 6d. 


“The best of its kind that we have seen. It only costs 
8s. 6d., and will save a great deal of the teacher’s time in 
searching for problems.’’—School Science Review. 


Problems in Physics 
In Three Parts, published separately. 


1.—Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 3s. 
1l.—Magnetism and Electricity. 3s. 
11!.—Heat, Light, and Sound. 3s. 6d. 


Problems in Mathematics 
By L. HERMAN, B.A. 38. 


Questions in English Literature 
By M. M. BARBER, M.A. 38. 
“ Busy teachers will find the book of considerable 2 


Chemical Analysis 


Qualitative, Volumetric, and Gravimetric. By 
D. B. Briaecs, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher Cert, 
6s. Separately, Qualitative, 38. 6d. Quantitative, 
3s. 6d. 


DINGLEWOOD SCRIPTURE MANUALS 
By STANLEY WOOD, M.A. 


on the same lines as the DINGLEWOOD SHAKES- 
PEARE MANUALS, make the study of the Scriptures 
fascinating, save the Teacher’s Time, and are the gateway 
to success in Examinations. 

St. Mark, Questions and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
St. Luke, Questions and Notes. is. 6d. 


Acts of the Apostles, i.-xv., Questions and Notes. 


Is. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles, xiii.-xxviii.. Questions and 
Notes. ls. 6d. 
St. Matthew, Questions and Notes (in preparation.) 
ls. 6d. 
The above Manuals are also done according to the 
Douay Version by STEPHEN HARDING, M.A, 
Publishers : 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Warwick Lane, E.C.4 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS 
Those desirous of disposing of SCHOOLS and 
PARTNERSHIPS, or wishing to purchase same, should 
apply to: 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. és L., 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU 
(Established 17 years), 
Central House, 45 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PHONE: REGENT 1146 
All communications treated as strictly confidential. 


ALSO ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF ASSISTANT MASTERS, MISTRESSES, 
MATRONS, ETOC., TO GOOD SCHOOLS. 


| 


ROSE SHAW’S 
ACTING 
CLOTHES 


FRR 


In correct design, 
rich colouring and 
good condition 3 


Plays 
Pageants 
Operas 
Mystery Plays 
Bethlehem 
Tableaux 


Send for List 


Hatfield Place 
Bath 
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(1) Longmans’ Geographical Exercise Book. Part I. Map Reading 
Exercises. Part II. Climatic Exercises. Part III. Geo- 
graphical and Regional Exercises. By Dr. L. D. STAMP 
and Ersa C. Stamp. (gd. each. Longmans.) 

(2) Pitman's Geography Study Cards. By H. ELForpD-GULLEY. 
Set B. Europe. (2s. Pitman.) 

(3) Test Examinations in Geography, with Revision Questions. By 
D. WILFORD. (1s. 3d. Methuen.) 

(1) The geographical exercises in Parts I, II, and III of this 
set excel in many ways other books of a similar type. The 
exercises provide a systematic course of work and they are 
accompanied by well-drawn maps and diagrams. The facts 
given in the text will also add to the pupil’s knowledge and will 
at the same time help him to complete the exercises. (2) In 
Set B on Europe, there are twelve study cards. On one side of a 
card is a map photographed from a relief model ; a line is drawn 
from a place on the map and the name of it is printed outside 
the frame of the map; in some cases the lines are rather close 
together and so it is somewhat difficult to find the places. On 
the back of each card is an account of the region arranged in 
paragraphs and followed by questions for junior and senior 
pupils. (3) This collection of questions is intended to help 
pupils preparing for the Matriculation Examination. The first 
part of the book contains revision questions and the second part 
is devoted to test papers in which the questions are arranged 
in a definite order. 


(1) The Oxford Advanced Atlas. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Third 
Edition, Kevised. (10s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) An Atlas of Economic Geography (Text and Maps). By 
J. BARTHOLOMEW and Prof. L. W. LYDE. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged in Co-operation with M. R. SHACKLE- 
TON. (8s. 6d. net.’ Oxford University Press.) 

(3) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlases. Cambridgeshire Edition. 
(1s. 6d.) Isle of Ely Edition. (1s. 4d. G. Philip & Son.) 

From the Oxford University Press come revised editions of 
two well-known atlases ; the popularity of these atlases is largely 
due to the excellence of the maps prepared by the firm of 

Bartholomew. (1) The outstanding features of the Advanced 

Atlas are the largeness of the scale to which the maps of the 

continents and chief countries are respectively drawn and the 

clearness with which all details are inserted on the maps. For 
senior pupils and students the atlas is an invaluable part of their 
geographical equipment. (2) In the atlas of Economic Geography, 

Prof. Lyde writes ninety pages of text in which he skilfully 

includes a very large amount of information on world geography, 

regional geography, and products. This section of the volume is 
followed by fifty pages of coloured maps on which physical and 
economic features are clearly indicated, and to these have 
been added twenty-four black-and-white maps (prepared by 

Miss Shackleton) showing the distribution of various products. 

The economic information on these maps is based on average 

quantities obtained from the latest official returns. (3) The firm 

of Philip & Son now issue two more atlases in the visual contour 
series with special maps of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely. 

All the maps are clearly printed and effectively coloured. 


Lands and Peoples. Hawaii and the Philippines: Also the 
Islands of the South Seas. By Dr. F. F. BUNKER. (6s. net. 
Lippincott.) 

Ordnance Survey Physical Maps of England and Wales, and 
Scotland. (1s. 6d. net each. Southampton: Ordnance 
Survey Office.) 

Great Britain: Essays in Regional Geography by Twenty-Six 
Authors. Edited by A. G. OGILVIE. (21s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Thirsty Earth : a Study in Irrigation. By E. H. CARRIER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 

Columbus Regional Geographies. Book I. Children of Many 
Lands. By L. Brooksand R. Fincu. (Cloth Boards, Is, 8d.; 
Limp, ts. 6d. University of London Press.) 
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THE New WOMAN VOTER AND PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY.— 
The National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship has 
arranged a Summer School to be held at St. Hilda’s College, 
Oxford, from Sept. 4-11. There will be lectures on the ideals 
of the three main political parties ; on local government, with 
special reference to the proposals for rating reform ; on security 
and disarmament ; on the history and meaning of the woman’s 
movement; on women in industry and in the professions ; on 
the legal status of wives and of mothers, and on family allow- 
ances. Those wishing for further particulars should apply to the 
N.U.S.E.C., 15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


[Sept. 1928. 


JUST READY, 1s. 6d. net. 
The Oxfordshire Education Committee's 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


‘I hope it will soon be in every school library in the Kingdom.’ 


— Manchester Guardia:. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT : Studies in Teaching and Syllabus 


By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 
R.V. text. Vol I. Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net. 


“ The merits of the series are well known.’’—The Journal of Education 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS (R.V.) 


For 1929 Local Examinations— 


*St. Luke (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 3s. 6d. net. 
*The Acts (R.V.). Dr. C. KNAPP. 4s. net. 
II Samuel (R.V.). Dr. WADE and Rev. J. H. WADE. 3s. net. 


* Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
THEORY OF CONTINENTAL DRIFT. a Symposium on the 


origin and movement of Land Masses both Inter-Continental and 
Intra-Continental, as proposed by ALFRED WEGENER. 15s. net. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES UPON GEOLOGICAL MAPS 
By JOHN I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S 
To enable the student of Physical Geography or Geology to understand 


elementary principles. 1s. 6d. net 
For Teachers of Geography, by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, | Each collection 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography. of specimens is 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net. | supplied in two 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC | sizes: 
MINERALS AND ROCKS. 6d. net. | 3. For demonstra- 
Descriptive of two collections of 30 each, obtainable | tion. 


from Murby’s Geological Supplies Department. | 2. For the class. 
EXTINCT REPTILES 


THOMAS MURBY & Co. can offer 
models of Deinosaurs made in 
8-ply wood, hand-coloured. It 
should be understood that 
these are in silhouette, i.e. the 
models are the 


sheet of 3-ply 
wood. Prices and 
measurements on 
application. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


HIS is inserted by one whose attention 
was first directed by means of the 
printed page to the existence of a Society 
holding unpopular views on the subject of 
war and who feels certain that there must be 
many others who would like to know about 
it. Its name is The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

The members of this Fellowship take no 
part in war. To join it, therefore, is to belong 
to an international brotherhood which is not 
divided by international strife. The Fellow- 
ship sees in many characteristic methods of 
the social and international system a con- 
tradiction of that spirit which in Jesus sum- 


moned men to create a society expressing the 


brotherhood of all. It believes that the 
Kingdom of God on earth must replace the 
present world order. It believes that the 
way to the Kingdom lies in willingness to 
suffer rather than to inflict suffering, and in 
appeal to the good in others by forgiveness 
and persistent goodwill. Through the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation the 
movement in this country is linked with a 
number of similar movements in Europe, 
America, and the East. 

Inquiries will be welcomed and may be ad- 
dressed to :— 
H., c/o FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 


17 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C. í. 


Sept. 1928. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


THROUGH THE APENNINES AND THE LANDS OF THE ABRUZZI. 


Descriptions of peasant life and customs in pictures and words. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 


trations in colour and many in black and white. 


By ESTELLA CANZIANI. 
25s. net (Postage Is.). 


With 24 illus- 


A gorgeously illustrated and exciting book of travel through a little-known part of Italy where old-fashioned customsand beliefs die hard 


THE MAN AT THE GATE OF THE WORLD. By One Who Forsook Him and Fled. A Story of 


the Star. Illustrated by ESTELLA CANZIANI. 


Square demy 8vo, cloth. 


3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 


A beautiful story of the Third Wise Man, Caspar, and how he heard the Message of the Star, understood it not, but followed it in simple 
faith, and how, at the end, after many doubts and troubles, he finds the answer to the message and the peace he has sought for so many 


years. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. From a Boy’s 


Point of View. By the late W. M. DIGUES LA 
TOUCHE. Edited by his brother. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 
‘* A modest and cheerily written volume.”—Sunday Times. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Practical Hints on 
Management. By E. S. FEGAN, M.A., F.L.A., 
Librarian of Girton College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 


cloth. 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 
“ A most valuable aid to effective organization.’’—-Schoolmaster. 


IN HANDWRITING. By IRENE 
MAGUINNESS, author of “ British Painting.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d.net (Postage 4d.). Illus- 


trated. 
A plea for better instruction in the art of writing. 


AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE COURSE FOR 


BEGINNERS. By D. KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 
A suitable text-book for absolute beginners. Phonetics is used. 


THE PHONETICS OF ENGLISH. By IDA 
C. WARD, B.Litt., University of London. 
8vo. cloth. 58. net (Postage 6d.). Illustrated. 
Prof. DANIEL JONES says: “I consider it the best elementary 
book on English phonetics in existence.” 


STAGE LIGHTING. By C. H. RIDGE, A.R.S.M., 
D.I.C. Preface by NORMAN MARSHALL. Demy 


8vo, cloth. 128. 6d. net (Postage 6d.).. 

The author, who is intimately connected with the Festival 
Theatre, psec has made a big name for himself as a lighting 
expert. Coloured frontispiece and many illustrations. 


STARCH: ITS CHEMISTRY, TECHNO- 
LOGY, AND USES. 4 Handbook for the Student, 


the Analyst, the Consultant, and the Technologist. 
By LEWIS EYNON, B.Sc., F.I.C.,and J. HENRY 
LANE, B.Sc., F.I.C. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
(Postage 1s.). Illustrated. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMIS- 


TRY. By S.W. COLE, M.A., University Lecturer 
in Medical Chemistry, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. 16s. net 


(Postage 9d.). Illustrated. 
“ This excellent practical book.'’—Lancet. 


ALIVE UNTO GOD. By A.H.McNEILE, D.D. 
Fscap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net (Postage 3d.). 

A new book by the author of ‘‘ Self-Training in Prayer,” &c. 
IDEAS AND REVELATION. By F. W. 
KINGSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.). 

The theme is that revelation has not ceased for those thatwould see. 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
CHURCH HYMNARY. By T. F. KINLOCH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 
An account of the origin and growth of hymns. 


Crown . 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. a biographical essay for 
the use of Schools, Libraries, and the General Reader. 
By GWEN JOHN. Crown 8vo, cloth, frontispiece. 


3s. 6d. net (Postage 5d.). 
“ Miss John has struck exactly the right note.”"—Dr. EILEEN 
POWER in The Weekly Westminster. 


MOTIVE FORCES OF THE MIND. By 
ALICE RAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.). 

An introduction to the study of psychology, stressing the dynamic 


aspects of this science in social, educational, or other public work . 


STRING FIGURES. 4 New Amusement for 
Everybody. By the late W. W. ROUSE BALL. 
Third edition, revised. Crown 8vo. Sewed. 
Is. 6d. net (Postage 3d.). Illustrated. 


These string figures can be made by anybod 
patience. A suitable piece of string is provided. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Byc.E. 
STOCKTON, M.A., Senior German Master, Oundle 
School. Fscap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4d.). 


Mr. Stockton bases his book on many years’ experience of teaching 
elementary German by the direct method. 


FRENCH FOR EXAMINATIONS. By G. c. 
BATEMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. (Postage 
4d.). Fair Copies. 1s. net to teachers only. 
Intended for use in the year preceding the School Certificate 
Examination. This book will enable pupils to grasp quickly the 
principles underlying translation work in all its phases. 


THE MOLLUSC. 4 Comedy in Three Acts. By 
H.H.DAVIES. Annotated Phonetic Edition with 


with a grain of 


-Tone-Marks. By DOROTHEE PALMER. Crown 


8vo, sewed. (Shortly). 

This play has been chosen because it is composed in that style 
of modern, plain, conversational English which is ideally suitable 
for foreign students. 


PRACTICAL SEROLOGY. By LUIGI 
VIGANO, Professor in the University of Milan. 
Translated by E. MARY HEFFER and edited by 
C. G. L. WOLF. Demy 8vo, cloth. Ilustrated. 


12s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 
From the last Italian edition. The book is in point of fact, a 
complete résumé of immunological research of recent years. 


SIX TALKS ON HEREDITY. By MARY 
ADAMS. Illustrated by ELINOR LAMBERT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Probably 3s. 6d. net. 

The author shows in non-technical language the fundamental 
laws of evolution whereby future development may be predicted. 
THE EVENING OF THE LAST SUPPER. 
By HUBERT M. FOSTON, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 6s. net. (Postage 6d.). 
A new comparison of the records based on exact scholarship. 


THE ATONEMENT. Catholic Summer School 


Lectures for 1926. 


THE CHURCH. Catholic Summer Schoo! Lec- 


tures for 1927. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
each (Postage 6d.). 


HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
And of all Booksellers 


ve ` 
1 ft 
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SCIENCE 


Astronomy and Cosmogony. By Sir J. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The study of cosmogony, which deals with the history and 
evolutionary processes of our universe over inconceivably long 
time intervals, both in the past and the future, has an irresistible 
fascination for most minds. Even its mother-science of 
astronomy, which attempts to describe and explain the universe 
as we see it, tends by comparison to have an appearance of 
superficiality. A new book, therefore, by one of the leading 
exponents of cosmogony is an event which will be regarded 
with interest even outside scientific circles. There are various 
methods of approaching the study of cosmogony. The most 
fruitful (and one of the most difficult) is that adopted by Sir J. H. 
Jeans, following in the footsteps of such men as Poincaré and 
Darwin. Certain models are considered, such as rotating spheres 
of liquid or gas, imitating as nearly as possible actual celestial 
bodies, and their behaviour investigated under given conditions 
according to the known laws of physics. The effects of varying 
the nature of the models, as well as the conditions affecting them, 
when considered in the light of known astronomical facts, afford 
clues as to the probable behaviour of the bodies composing our 
universe. Such methods, to be of any scientific value, require 
rigid mathematical analysis; and the reader of Sir J. H. Jeans’ 
book who wishes to follow his closely reasoned arguments in 
detail will require considerable mathematical equipment. The 
book may, however, be read with profit by non-mathematicians. 
The introductory and concluding chapters, together with large 
portions of the intermediate text and many useful summaries 
in simple language which are judiciously interposed, enable the 
non-mathematician to follow the general outline fairly closely 
as well as to grasp the main conclusions which have been reached. 
One of the most important of these conclusions deals with the 
maintenance of stellar radiation by the actual annihilation of 
matter, with consequent implications regarding the ages of the 
stars. The book is well illustrated with excellent photographs of 
nebulae and many diagrams, while the printing and general 
arrangement are worthy of the traditions of the Cambridge 
University Press. 


H. JEANS. (318. 6d. 


Beyond the Electron : a Lecture given at Girton College on March 3, 
1928. By Sir J. J. THoMSoNn. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This little book is a noteworthy contribution to our knowledge 
of the electron, and demands the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in recent advances in physics. It would appear that the 
conception of the electron as simply a point-charge of negative 
electricity is not justified, but that the electron “‘ is always accom- 
panied by a series of waves which, as it were, carry it along, and 
determine the way it is to go.” Evidence of this is obtained in 
a research, by Prof. G. P. Thomson—a son of the author—on 
the effects observed when a thin pencil of electrons passes through 
an exceedingly thin metal plate. The molecules of the metal 
appear to act like a diffraction grating; and the concentric 
bright and dark rings obtained on a photographic plate prove 
that the pencil must contain a train of waves, and not consist 
simply of a stream of charged particles. Yet the rings must be 
associated with electrons because, when a magnet is held near 
to the plate, the rings are displaced just as the path of a stream 
of electrons is displaced ; and waves of ordinary light would not 
be affected by a magnet. The wave-length is found to be 
extremely short—nearly a million times shorter than that of 
visible light. After a reference to Poynting’s deduction that, in 
an electrical circuit, the energy is transmitted through the ether 
surrounding the wire, the wire simply acting as a guide to the 
energy path, the author proceeds to discuss the question as to 
“how energy travels’’ and with what velocity. The book 
should be read in conjunction with Sir Joseph Thomson’s “ Struc- 
ture of Light,” published in the same series. There appears to 
be-a printer’s error in the symbols on p. 1g. 


Our Vanishing Wild Flowers and Other Essays. 
(2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The main purport of this rather miscellaneous collection of 
essays by an enthusiastic Nature-lover is to plead for the 
preservation of our wild flowers, many of which, through the 
thoughtlessness of some and through the selfishness of others, 
are in danger of extermination. Remedial and preventive 
measures are discussed ; and, in an *“ Afterward,” Sir Maurice 
Abbot-Anderson, C.V.O., &c., invites all who desire to safe- 
guard our native flora to communicate with him at 78 Portland 
Place, W.1. Teachers assuredly can do much to help by incul- 
cating right ideas into the minds and hearts of their pupils. 


(Continued on page 638) 


By H. S. SALT 


De gece 
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. UNIVERSITY 
TUTORIAL PRESS 


French Conversations. By Prof. L. M. BRANDIN and 
J. W. JEAFFRESON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Contains twenty-four dialogues in French designed to familiarize 
the student with simple conversational phrasing and current collo- 
quial idiom. 


Groundwork of Economics. By R. D. RicuHarps, 
Ph.D., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


An introductory course, in which an attempt has been made to 
survey the whole field of the subject including Banking and Taxa- 
tion. Suitable for the general reader and for students preparing for 
elementary examinations in Economics. 


A Junior Course of English Composition. W. 
EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. .6d. 


A progressive course of work suitable for pupils between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen. In the new edition a lesson on Précis-writing 
has been inserted. 


Modern English Literature, 1798 to 1919. By A. J. 

WYATT, M.A., and HENRY CLAY, M.A. Being Engitsh Literature 

of the Nineteenth Century, with additional chapters by G. E. 

HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 4e. 

A helpful guide to English literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 

centuries. The new chapters, which give a detailed survey of post- 

Victorian prose, poetry, and drama, should be of special interest and 
value to the student. 


Tutorial History of English Literature. By A. J. WYATT, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. de. 
Ashort history of English literature which deals with the important 
aspects of the work of our great writers, and traces the lines of develop- 
ment of our literature. A chapter dealing with Stevenson, Hardy, 
Kipling, Barrie, and Shaw has been added to the fourth edition. 


Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Apie, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry, School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised by J. E. T. GILBERT, B.Sc., 
A.I.C. 3s. 6d. 

A two years’ work for beginners up to the standard of the Junior 

Local examinations. The book has been thoroughly revised for the 

new edition. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By G. H. Barirey, D.Sc., Late 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the Victoria University of Manchester, 
and D. R. SNELLGROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.C.S., A.I.C. 

Volume I. Non-Metals. 6s. 6d. 

Volume II. Mainly Metals. 6s. 6d. 

A modern course covering the requirementsof the London Inter- 
mediate Science examination. 


Practical Lessons in Bookkeeping. By T. C. Jackson, 
B.A., LL.B., and WADE Hustwick, F.S.A.A. Sixth Edition. 58. 
The new edition of this standard course in Book keeping has been 
brought in line with the latest methods of accountancy practice, 
and incorporates the provisions of the recent Finance Acts. 


By E. 
2s 


The Economics of Social Problems. By H. A. SILVER- 
MAN, B.A., Lecturer in Economics to the University of Bure 
ham. Second Edition, Revised. 5s. 6d. 

A broad survey of the economic aspects of everyday social con- 
ditions. The new edition gives an account of all the chief develop- 
ments in social and industrial affairs during the last few years. 


Banking and Currency. By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of the Department of Commerce, The Polytechnic, London. 
Second Edition, Revised. 5s. 6d. 

A book suitable for the general reader interested in our currency 
system, as well as for students of Economics and Commerce. 


Intermediate Logic. By James WELTON, D.Lit., M.A., 
and A. J. MONAHAN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised, by E. M. 
WHETNALL, Ph.D, B.A. 10s. 6d. 

A text book of University Intermediate standard. For the new 
edition the book has been thoroughly revised in accordance with 
present-day views on Logic. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free 


University Tutorial Press 1d. 
5 Hicu STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 2 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


PATON 
rOOLS 


AND TUTORS 
1928. 


LIST OF SCt 


+ 


The 31st Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1,088 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 
Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private 


and Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Training and Physical Training Colleges, etc. 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone : Central 5053. 
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Elements of Machine Design. By J. D. HoFFMaAn and L. A. 
SCIPIO. (1738. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

As is indicated in the title, the object of this book is to provide 
engineering students with the elementary principles underlying 
the design of machines. Dimensional examples for class work 
are not included, but several complete designs are given, e.g. a 
jib crane, a punching and shearing machine, a Scotch marine 
boiler. The book is American, but differs from most books 
produced in the United States anasmuch as the authors quote 
freely from the British textbooks and practice, and have thus 
been successful in compiling a book which will be of service to 
students of engineering in this country. There is not a great 
deal to criticize, but attention might be drawn to the treatment 
of combined bending and twisting on page 60 and an application 
of the same on page 274, in which the Rankine formula alone is 
quoted and used. It would have been well to have included some 
reference to maximum shear hypothesis and its application to 
shafts made of ductile material. The book contains many good, 
clear line drawings. 


Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism. By R. A. HoustToun. 
(4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This volume can be recommended for the use of students who 
require a treatment of the subject which is somewhat more 
complete than is found in introductory text-books. The sequence 
adopted is on the familiar lines of Magnetism, Electrostatics, and 
the Electric Current. Examples for the use of students are given 
at the end of each chapter; and an extended series of questions, 
taken from papers set in matriculation and school certificate 
examinations, is inserted at the end of the volume. We notice 
that the symbol C is still used for denoting the strength of an 
electric current, and the symbol I is used to denote moment of 
inertia : it seems to be more in accordance with modern practice 
to use the symbols I and K respectively for these quantities. 


A Handbook for Young Gardeners. By M. A. FAYERS. (28. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

That instruction in gardening has educational, quite apart 
from vocational value, received official recognition in the 
Education Act of 1902. Here isa book in which the reasons and 
method of nearly every gardening operation are clearly explained; 
while abundant experimental work is also suggested. We warmly 
commend it to all in charge of school horticulture. 


Metanthropos or the Body of the Future. By Dr. R. C. MACFIE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Macfie exercises wise caution in this interesting discussion 
of man’s future. At the same time he issues, on certain matters, 
warnings that cannot be ignored, addressing especially upper 
classes of society. It is, however, reassuring to find that he can 
write ‘‘ so long as love . . . at once physical and spiritual... 
selects . . . so long is the future of the body of man safe.” 


The Reason-Why Nature Readers. By F. M. Duncan and Lucy 
T. Duncan. First Book—Spring. Second Book—Summer. 
(1s. 3d. each. Collins.) 

These two readers are well designed to interest young pupils 
in what is going on in the living world around them. They have 
also the further merit of a list of “ Things to do,” drafted by 
an experienced teacher, and constituting a course of practical 
work appropriate to the general text. 


Frisky Tales. By Lady FARREN. (6s. net. Black.) 

We have seldom come across a more thoroughly enjoyable 
set of true animal stories than these of Frisky, the squirrel, and 
the other furred and feathered friends with whose doings Lady 
Farren used to hold spell-bound her juvenile audience around 
the Peter Pan statue in Kensington Gardens. The book is 
admirably ‘‘ got-up ” and illustrated, and should give joy to a 
wide circle of readers—both young and otherwise. 


Chemistry for School Certificate Examinations. By W. F. F. 
SHEARCROFT. (48. 6d. Bell.) 

Higher Test Papers in Chemistry (Organic). By E. J. HOLMYARD. 
(38s. Pitman.) 

Country Friends. By F. MacCunn. (2s. 6d. net. Gardner & 
Darton.) 

Spectra. By Dr. R. C. JOHNSon. (28. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Practical Botany for Matriculation. By Margaret A. SHUTTLE- 
WORTH. (58. University of London Press.) 

Experimental Science. By S. E. Brown. I. Physics (5s.). 
II. Chemistry (38. 6d.). III. Experimental Electricity and 
Magnetism. (5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Our Wonderful Universe: an Easy Introduction to the Study of 
the Heavens. By Prof. C. A. CHANT. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 
Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Apie. Revised by J. E.T. GILBERT. 

Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
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BLACKIE’S LIST | 


Scientific and Technical 


Modern Physics. By H. A. Wiırson, M.Sc. (Leeds), 
M.A. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
30s. net. Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree 
students. 


Heat and Thermodynamics. By J. K. Rosperts, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), late Assistant in the Heat Department of 
the National Physical Laboratory, and Exhibition of 
1851 Research Scholar at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree 
students. 


Stereoscopic Drawings of Crystal Structures. Edited 
by M. von Lauer and R. von Mises, Professors at the 
University of Berlin. Twenty-four Drawings. In 
portfolio. 15s. net. 


Selected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Louis DE 
BROGLIE, Académie des Sciences, Paris, and LÉON 
BrRILLouin, Docteur ès Sciences. Authorized Trans- 
lation by WINIFRED M. Deans, B.Sc., B.A., late of 
Newnham College. 15s. net. 


Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRÖDINGER, Professor of Theoretical Physics in the 
University of Berlin. 25s. net. 


Four Lectures on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRÖDINGER. Delivered at The Royal Institution 
on the 5th, 7th, 12th, and 14th March, 1928. 5s. net. 


Theory and Application of Infinite Series. By 
Dr. KonrapD Kwnopp, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Tübingen. 30s. net. 


The Theory of Determinants, Matrices, and In- 
variants. By H. W. TurRNBULL, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Mathematicsin the United College, University 
of St. Andrews. 25s. net. 


Calculations in Physical Chemistry. By J. R. 
PARTINGTON, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, East 
London College, University of London, and S. K. 
TWEEDY, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Symbols and Formulae in Chemistry. An Historical 
Study. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and J. A. 
CRANSTON, D.Sc., A.I.C., Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
15s. net. 


Mining Drawing and Materials of Construction. 
By Henry C. Harris, B.Sc., Certificated Colliery 
Manager; Chief Mining Lecturer, Lanarkshire Educa- 
tion Authority. A complete course in three parts. 


An Introduction to Electrical Drawing. By E. H. H.. 
GIBBINS, B.Sc. (Hons.) (Lond.). Intwo parts. Part I 
now ready. 3s. 


Drafting for Engineers. A Text-book of Engineering 
Drawing for Colleges and Technical Schools. By 
CARL LARS SVENSEN, M.E., Professor of Engineering 
Drawing, Texas Technological College. (With Appendix 
of British Standards.) With 585 Figures. 12s. net. 
A systematic course of study in Engineering and 
Architectural Drawing suitable for professional 
students. 


Full particulars of the above books on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 


6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 
(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. l 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 
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GREGG 
METHODS & TEXT-BOOKS 


Lead the Way in 
Commercial Education 


In commercial training the name “ GREGG” stands for new 
ideas and improved methods. The catalogue of Gregg publica- 
tions covers a wide range of subjects, including : 


Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Law, 
Commerce, Economics, English, etc. 


MODERN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
By J. _J. Finptay, M.A., Pu.D. (Honorary Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Manchester), The result of many 
years’ research into the psychology of language learning, and 
creates a new methodology of the subject. Should be in the 
hands of all teachers of languages and of educationists in general. 
$s. net. 


. A MATRICULATION AND GENERAL 
ENGLISH COURSE 

By Lanceror Otipuant, B.A., Hons. (Lond.). Compre- 
hensive, practical, up to date. Prepares for examinations of 
Matriculation standard; helps students to speak and write 
good English ; stimulates a love of fine literature. Ready early 
September, 4s. 6d. net. All Secondary School Teachers 
responsible for Matriculation forms should send for teachers’ 
inspection copy, 28. 6d. post free. 


Particulars of special terms to teachers, schools, 
and education authorities sent on request to: 


The Gregg Publishing Co.,Ltd. 
36 - 38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
‘STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


35th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.0.0. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only sieges up-to-date book on Commercial 
oe and the Theory and Practice of. Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 
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| MISCELLANEOUS 
The Year Book of the Universities af the Empire, 1928. Published 


for the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. Pp. 
xiii +866. (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1928.) 7s. 6d. 
net. 


When it is remembered that information concerning the 
personnel, organization, regulations, and work of universities 
has ordinarily to be sought in college calendars comprising a 
formidable library of about 50,000 pages, the value of this 
carefully-prepared book becomes clear. It must not be imagined, 
however, that it presents merely tabulated and uninteresting 
statements under the headings we have mentioned. On the 
contrary it may well be said to offer, in addition to carefully- 
checked information of individual universities, an excellent 
introduction to the study of the evolution, function, and future 
possibilities of university education. Nor is this all. The more 
material bases withowt which successful administration is im- 
possible are clearly set out, and thus essential facts comcerning 
parliamentary grants, fees, scholarships, and university repre- 
sentation all find their place. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. An Aid to Parents in the 
Selection of Schools, Thirty-first Annual Edition, 1928-9. 
(5s. Paton.) 

This most useful annual is alwavs welcome. In addition to 
the list of schools, carefully classitied and indexed, will be found 
helpful notes on various careers. A summary of the Admiralty 
regulations for Naval Cadets ; a consideration of the Army and 
the Air Force as possible careers for our boys; openings in the 
Merchant Navy; the ‘‘ ancient and honourable ” profession of 
an Architect; what the Engineering profession offers; some 
consideration of Insurance matters and educational endowments ; 
the Home and Indian Civil Services; the advantages of the 
* Medical profession, and so on. Messrs. Paton have good reason 
to be proud of their list, which has long been indispensable for 
the reference library. 


Educational Broadcasting : Report of a Special Investigation tn 
the County of Kent During the Year 1927. (Cagnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees.) 

University of London. 
Prospectus, Calendar, and Directory. 


Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
Sessions, 1928-29. 
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Annual Conference of the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1928. Report of Proceedings. (1s. Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire.) 

The Gospel and Health : a Study Course for the Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations in the British Mission of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. (Liverpool: Wadstoe.) 

London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1927. 
Vol. III. Public Health (Including the Reports for the Year 
1927 of the County Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Oficer, Main Drainage, and Housing.) (2s. 6d. 
King.) 

Board of Education. England and Wales. Statistics of Secondary 
Schools on the Grant List, School Year 1926-27. (1s. 6d. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

Bulletin XXXVII. Adult Education in Poland, Hillcroft College, 
A Californian Experiment, etc. (18. World Association for 
Adult Education.) 

Dacca University Bulletin No. XIII. 
Reading Material for Teaching a Foreign Language. 
M. WEsT. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press). 

Report of the Conference of Local Juvenile Organisations Committees 
held at the Offices of the Board of Education, June 13th and 
14th, 1928. (Board of Education.) 

Board of Education. Report of the Committee on Universities 
and Training Colleges. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Broadcast English. I. Recommendations to Announcers Regarding 
Certain Words of Doubtful Pronunciation. With an Intro- 
duction by A. L. James. (B.B.C.) 

Fifty-fifth Annual Report by the Accountant in Edinburgh to 
the Scottish Education Department. Accounts for the Year 
1926-27. (od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Women in the Service of Hospitals : Memorandum Urging Equal 
Opportunities for Women with Men in the Medical Services 
tn London. (24d. Office of N.U.S.E.C., 15 Dean's Yard, 
S.W. 1.) 

A Handbook of Stunts. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Toy-Making from Waste Materials. Modern Railway Buildings. 
By H. McKay. (1s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

Lip Reading for the Deafened Child : a Handbook for Teachers. 
By AGNES STOWELL, ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON, and ANN 
LENMAN. (58. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


The Construction of 
By 


By M. Ropeéers. (12s. 6d. net. New 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of an old-established Boarding and Day School for 

Girls in a healthy part of Yorkshire. 20 boarders and 63 day 

pupils. Long lease to be transferred. Goodwill, £750. Furniture at 
a valuation.—No. 5,942. 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Boarding School for 
Girls on the South Coast. Fees, about {120-£150 per annum. 
Premises on Lease (8 years to run) at £400 per annum. Lease could 
probably be renewed. Furniture at a valuation. Reasonable price 
for goodwill. Principal would also consider taking a PARTNER with 
pupils.—No. 5,946. 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls, of the High School 

type, in the North of England. 145 pupils. Gross Receipts, 

£4,000. Good Profit. Price by arrangement. Freehold Premises, 
can be let.—No. 5,924. 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP with a view to succession in, 

successful Boarding and Day School for Girls in Scotland. 22 

boarders and 27 day pupils. Gross Receipts, about £3,300. Goodwill, 
one term’s fees. Attractive Freehold Premises.—No. 5,949. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of good Middle-Class Boarding and Day School for 
Girls in the Midlands, 60 pupils (14 boarders). Gross Receipts, 
nearly £3,000 per annum. Premises would be let at £150 p.a. Price 
for Goodwill by arrangement, and Furniture at a valuation.— No. 5,938. 


RANSFER of small Day School for Girls in Western Suburb of 
London. 57 pupils. Fees, 3 to 54 guineas aterm. Premises on 
lease át £120 per annum. Goodwill, one term’s fees.—No. 5,950. 


RANSIFER of the Day Preparatory Department of old-established 

Girls’ School in North London. 50 pupils. Fees, 3$ to § guineas 

aterm. Premises to be obtained locally. Goodwill, one term’s fees. 
—No. 5,951. 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in attractive 
and growing neighbourhood in the Home Counties. Good 
Premises on lease, rent {150 per annum. 7 boarders, 28 day pupils, 
aged 5 to 16. Gross Receipts for last term, about 4450. Price by 
arrangement.—No. 5,952. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


UNIVERSITE DE POITIERS 


Inetitut de Touraine pour les Étrangers 


PERMANENT COURSES 


(October Ist to end of June) 


VACATION COURSES 


(Easter and Summer) 


French Literature, History, Art, Philosophy. Higher, Intermediate, 
and Elementary Courses. Composition, Translation, Conversation. 
Phonetics. Excursions to the celebrated feudal and Renaissance 
“ Chateaux de la Loire’ (Chenonceaux, Azay, Langeais, Ussé, Luynes 
Amboise, Blois, Chambord, etc.). 

Diplôme d'Etudes Françaises. 

Half price tickets for our summer students. 


Apply, M. le DIRECTEUR de l'Institut de Touraine, Tours (France). 


HEFFERS o¢ CAMBRIDGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


New or Secondhand English or Foreign 


W. Heffer and Sons Limited 
Booksellers Cambridge 


‘Phone 862 Telegrams & Cables: Heffer Cambridge 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 710. 
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Premier Cours de Français 
Cours Moyen 


Cours Supérieur 


Some Outstanding French Books 


MON LIVRE 


By E. SAaAxeELBY, M.A., Bolton School 


224 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


200 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


The publication of Book Three, Cours Supérieur, in the Mon Livre Series, completes this attractive and thorough 
French Course, which covers every stage of learning the language from its first beginnings up to and including the work 
necessary for an examination of School Certificate or Matriculation Standard. Cours Supérieur will prove useful, in 
addition, in preparation for the Subsidiary French paper in the Higher School Certificate Examination. 

A prospectus containing specimen pages from Books One and Two, and full particulars of Book Three, will be 
forwarded on application, or the books themselves sent for the examination of teachers. 


AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER 


(2nd year.) By J. E. Spink and V. MILLS. 224 pages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. (Ready in September.) 

A new book by the author of the popular Le Beau Pays de 
France is sure of a welcome from teacher and child. Aventures 
de la Famille Gautier is suitable for second-year pupils. The 
book provides a most attractive introduction to French life 
as seen through the eyes of a family of French children and their 
friends who visit, and find adventure at, many places including 
a Breton château, a Pardon, Mont-St. Michel, the French 
Riviera, a Parfumerie, and finish their journey and their 
adventures in Paris. The book is charmingly written in simple, 
excellent French, and in no way duplicates the subject matter 
or the treatment of Le Beau pavs de France. It will, indeed, 
whet the appetite of the pupil for more stories about France 
such as form the subject matter of Le Beau Pays de France. 


Aventures de la Famille Gautier concludes with a 
Questionnaire and a Vocabulary. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE STANDARD 


DIX CONTES MODERNES Edited, with Notes 


and English Paraphrases for Retranslation, by 
H. A. POTTER. 96 pages. Semi-limp cloth. 1s. 6d. 


CONTES ET SAYNETES Edited, with vocabu- 


lary, by T. F. CoLIN. 191 pages. Semi-limp cloth. 
Is. gd. 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE 


By J. E. SPINK. 224 pages. Cloth. 
2s. gd. 


(3rd year.) 
Illustrated. 


The purpose of this third-year reader is to develop in the 
pupil that sympathetic understanding of France and things 
French, which is the best foundation whereon to build a know- 
ledge of the French language. 

Brief descriptions of several French provinces, with which are 
interwoven typical folk-lore and other narratives, illustrate the 
importance of environment in fashioning a people’s character. 

Following upon these descriptions are some troubadour tales. 
These give expression in a picturesque way to the ideals that 
animated France in the Middle Ages, while stories from more 
recent history show that these ideals are still cherished. 

Two short plays, one based upon a legend of Carnac, and one 
illustrating some Provengal Christmas customs, together with 
three Chansons Francaises, conclude the reading material, which 
is followed by a questionnaire, exercises, notes, and a vocabulary. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


STORIES BY CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
NOVELISTS 
by M. E. BowLer. Semi-limp cloth. 176 pages. 2s. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 
Edited, with Notes, by E. V. GREENFIELD and 
H. Basson. Semi-limp cloth. 224 pages. 3s. 6d. 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE ` 
By C. H. C. Wricut, Professor of the French Language and Literature in Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 


343 pages. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


SOME FRENCH OPINIONS ON THE BOOK 


Prof. D. Mornet (Sorbonne).—‘ C’est un ouvrage extrêmement intéressant. Nous n’avons rien d’équivalent en français.” 
Prof. Estrve (Sorbonne).—‘‘ Nous n'avons pas en France d'ouvrage analogue au votre.” 
Prof. P. van T1EGHEM in Revue de Synthèse Historique.—“ L'idée était neuve, ie crois; elle est très heureuse, et l'auteur l’a 


réalisée avec une rare habilité. . 


. . Même en France, un livre analogue serait bien utile aux étudiants et aux gens du monde.” 


A complete list of modern language publications will be forwarded on application. The publishers 
will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of books suitable for use as class texts. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, . 
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MACMILLAN 


A TEXT-BOOK OF TELEGRAPHY. 


Theoretical and Practical. By A. E. STONE, A.R.C.Sc., 


Engineer, Post Office Engineering Department. Illustrated. 2os. net. 


Mr. Stone has endeavoured in this book to meet the requirements of those students who are preparing for examinations such as those of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and the City and Guilds of London Institute, as well as those of the private student. 


FIFTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. 


By the late THOMAS PRESTON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Fifth Edition- 


Edited and Revised by ALFRED W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the University of 


London. 25s. net. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS. 


An Introduction to 


the Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc., Lecturer in 


Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 6s. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Adapted from “ A Treatise on Physical 


Chemistry.” By HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc., Professor of Physical Chemistry, Princeton University. 16s. net. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1929. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


With an Appendix. 2s. [School 
—— MACBETH. By K. DeEicHton. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 


—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [Junior 
Chaucer.— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
—— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
PoLLarD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notcs. By A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. 
2s. [School 
CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III and IV. Edited 
by J. H. FowLer, M.A. Limp, Is. 6d.; boards, 


Is. od. [School 
— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Goldsmith. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [School 

— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by H. W. 
Boynton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

—- VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. gd. [School 


Stevenson.—TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY and AN 
INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by W. L. Cross. 


(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
— AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E. C. 
HouGuHtTon, M.A. Is. gd. [School 


ENGLISH-— cont. 
Scott QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction 


and Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Abridged Edition for 
Schools. 2s. [Junior 
— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. Li. Exo. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


Tennyson.—OENONE and Other Poems (containing 
The Lotus Eaters). With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. 
Is. gd. [Junior 
Longfellow.—EVANGELINE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
— EVANGELINE. By L. B. SEMPLE. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND QREEK. 


Virgil.—AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


Caesar. —DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior 

— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Horace.—ODES. Books I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 


[School 
—— ODES. Books I and II. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. each. [School 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 2s. 

[School 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 

Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. (School 


Plato. —PHAEDO. Edited by H. Wittiamson, M.A. 


3S. [School 
— CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, 
M.A. 3s. [School 


Aeschylus.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. [School 

—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 
SIKES, M.A., and St. J. B. WyNNE WILLSON, M.A. 
38. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
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ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForpD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior and School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. /(Eversley Edition.) With 
Notes. ıs. 6d. net. [Junior and School 
—- HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 


and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School 


Spenser.—_THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, 
M.A. 3s. [School 

—— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Macaulay.— ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction 
and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
—— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Dickens.— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RUSSELL. Is. od. [Junior 
— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


Goldsmith. —THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of 
Society ; and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
Notes by J. W. Hares, M.A. Paper, 6d. [Junior 

—— THE TRAVELLER, and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. BARRETT, B.A. 28. [Junior 

—— THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE 
TRAVELLER, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. By R.N. 
WHITEFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
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MACMILLAN 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1929. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Virgil—_ AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Cicero. PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited by 
E. H. Donkin, M.A. 3s. [School 


Tacitus.—AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. [School 


Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 


lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
—— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 
W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
(Junior 


Euripides —HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 
Thucydides.— BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. (School 
— BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. [School 


Homer.—_THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LANG, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


ENGLISH. 


Sheaakespeare—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

——- TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. L. BLACK- 
woop and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
P. T. CRESWELL. 1s. 6d. 

—— HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 

—— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 
A. R. OSBORN. 25S. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By F. T. 


PALGRAVE. Books I-IV. 1s. 6d. net; Books 
I-V, 2s. 
Book III. With Introduction and Notes. By 


J. H. Fow cer, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— Book IV. By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


More.——UTOPIA. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


—— UTOPIA. Edited by Prof. W. D. ARMES. 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


1929—1930. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 


Livy.— Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 


Books XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. 


Virgil—AENEID. Book VIII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 2s. 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book VII. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 


Plato.—_CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Euripides. ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH. 


Daudet.—_LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. 
by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 3s. 


Edited 
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Scholarship Awards. 
1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Scholarship: Natural Science: A. H. Ridley (Christ's Hospital, Horsham). 
Mining Scholarship: I. G. E. Leeke (Royal Grammar School, Worcester). 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Bell Exhibition: R. S. K. Seeley Scholarship: W. E. Batty (Hymers College, 


Hull) 
CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Organ Scholarship: P. B. Rogers (Bedford School). Abbott Exhibition : 
R. P. Wright. Bell Exhibition: A. P. de Paravicini. Abbott Exhibition: R. M. 
Cook. Exhibition-Mathematics : R. W. B. Clarke (Christ’s Hospital, Horsham) ; 
Natural Science: G. H. J. Neville (Christ’s Hospital, Horsham). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Manners Scholarships: C. H. Bontflower and B. F. Longbotham (Rossall 


School). 
DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Entrance Scholarships: Modern Languages: W. S. Laver (St. Dunstan’s, 
Catford). Natural Sciences: R. Taylor (Highgate). Exhibitions: Classics: 
J. Morley (Perse). History: J. A. Coutts (Merchant Taylors, Crosby). Mathe- 
matics: A. J. Brown (St. John’s School, Battersea). Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences: R.A. Foulkes (Liverpool Institute). History: A. B. de Leems (County 
School, Brockley). Natural Sciences: L. T. N. Hardy (City of Norwich). Mathe- 
matics: C. V. Gregg (Walsall Grammar School). Modern Languages: D. F. 
Williams (Wolverhampton Grammar School). Natural Sciences and Mathe- 
matics: H. F. Perkins (Northampton Town and County School), W. J. Goodey 
(Cheltenham Grammar School). Bendall Sanskrit Exhibition: J. Mascaró. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship of £30: S. M. Lehrman. Major Scholarships : 
M. Hellewell, M. H. O'Grady, R. G. Pringle. Minor Scholarships: S. E. Ayling, 
B. V. Bowden, F. J. R. Dodd, E. E. Peters, C. A. Poyser. Open Sub-Sizarship, 
Sebright Scholarship and Hunt School Leaving Exhibition: G. D. Hales (King 
Edward’s School, Stourbridge). Research Studentship in Physics (£150 a year 
for two vears): R. W. Revans (University College, London). Research Student- 
ship in Classics (£150 a year for two years): D. E. Eichholz. Senior Scholarship 
for Research in Botany: H. G. Wager. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathematics: Clothworkers’ Scholarship: L. Burrows (Ashton-in-Makerfield 
Grammar School). Dunn Gardner Scholarship: M. H. Mitchell (King Edward 
VI’s High School, Birmingham). Classics: Chessar Scholarship: E. V. Cotton 
(King Edward VI's High School, Birmingham). Amelia Gurney Scholarship: 
M. Bird (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). College Scholarship: P. D. Wilkinson 
(St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). Turle Scholarship: A. O'Donovan (Our 
Lady’s Convent, High School for Girls, Amhurst Park). Natural Sciences: Car- 
lisle Scholarship: A. C. A. Graham (Perse High School, Cambridge). Higgens 
Scholarship: G. Furniss (Lewisham Prendergast School). History: Russell 
Gurney Scholarship: M. E. Ransome (Hayes Court, Kent). College Exhibition : 
M. Pipes (Parkfields Cedars Secondary School, Derby). Modern Languages: 
Goldsmid Scholarship: E. M. Hutton (Roedean School, Brighton). Carlisle 
Scholarship: M. W. Fazackerley (Belvedere School, Liverpool). Bodichon 
Scholarship: D. M. Joad (South Hampstead High School). College Scholarship : 
E. M. Baker (St. Felix School, Southwold). English: Carlisle Scholarship : 
S. M. Legge (Bedales School, Petersfield). Higgens Scholarship: J. E. B. Simeon 
(Rodean School, Brighton). Turle Scholarship: M. K. Thompson (Friary School, 
Lichfield). Turle Scholarship: R. Freeman (Tiffin Girls’ School, Kingston). 
Geography: Higgens Scholarship: D. Howard (Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham), College Scholarship: M. E. Gray (Queen Anne’s School, Cavershain). 
John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Sacred Music: D. E. Ling. Turle 
ar p for Science: Eileen Huggett (late of Tonbridge County School for 

irls). 

GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Bell Exhibition: A. E. Duncan Jones. Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship of £30 : 
A. E. Goodman. Classical Scholarship: E. R. Nash (Dean Close School, Chelten- 
ham). Open Exhibition: D. C. H. Jenkins (Leys School, Cambridge). Exhibi- 
tion: Natural Sciences: D. W. I. Piggott (Highgate School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Bell Exhibitions: E. M. Phair, A. H. Armstrong, T. F. A. Ragg. King Charles I 
Scholarship in Modern History: J. H. le Patourel (Elizabeth College, Guernsey). 
King Charles I Exhibition in Modern History : C. F. Jeffrey (Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey). Rustat Mathematical Exhibition : R. C. Walmsley (Rossall School). 
Scholarship : Classics: D. M. Bungey (Highgate School). 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Choral Scholarships: W. S. McCutcheon (St. David’s College, Iampeter), 
D. V. Hewitt (St. Peter’s School, York). Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship 
(89 a year): A. R. D. Watkins. Prendergast Studentship (£200): F. J. A. Cruso. 


. MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Exhibition: Mathematics: H. F. Russell (Christ's Hospital, Horsham). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathematics: Mary Stevenson Scholarship of £35: N. E. Rees (Kensington 
High School). Exhibitions of £15: E. Barnes (Wolverhampton High School), 
W. Lloyd (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London). Classics: College Scholarship of 
£80 and the Goodhart Memorial Prize of £20: M. G. Tanner (Portsmouth High 
School). College Scholarship of £35: M. E. Morton (South Hampstead High 
School). Exhibition of £15: E. M. South (Perse School for Girls, Cambridge). 
Natural Sciences: Mary Ewart Scholarship of £100: D. M. Egerton (King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham). Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £80: J. 
Laing (Stockton-on-Tees Secondary School). Exhibitions of £15: M. J. Foster 
(Bedford High School), D. J. Thompson (Milton Mount College, Crawley). 
History: Caroline Turle Scholarship of £80: E. Senior (Broughton High School, 
Salford). Exhibition of £15: C. J. Barnaby ( ydenham County Secondary 
School). Modern Languages: Deakin Scholarship of £50: L. N. Laurier (The 
Study, Wimbledon). Winkworth Scholarship of £50: M. E. Heald (Mexborough 
Secondary School). College Scholarship of 435: J. M. Fraser (Birkenhead High 
School). Exhibition of £15: M. A. J. Koenig (Sydenham High School). English: 
College Scholarship of £80: B. Paston Brown (Streatham Hill High School). 
Mathilde Elind Scholarship of £50 (deferred): A. M. D. Neill (Ursuline High 
School, Ilford). Exhibitions of £15: J. V. Gibson (Sutton High School), M. St. D. 
Hoddson (Tollington High School, London). Geography: Gilchrist Scholarship 
of £50: J. F. Wigram (Sherborne School for Girls). Exhibition of £15: M. E. 
Snell (Horsham High School). 


š 


Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: $. W. Floyd (Tonbridge School). Classics : 
F. H. Leaning (Shrewsbury School). Modern Languages: J. W. Nicholls (Malvern 
College). Exhibitions: Natural Sciences: C. L. Cook (Whitgift Grammar Schocl), 
G. S. Brown (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle). Modern Languages: A. H. 
Fabian (Highgate School). History: J. S. Head (Bradford Grammar School). 
English: A. H. King (Alleyn School), J. D. Cullen (Kingswood School, Bath). 
Major Scholarships: Mathematics: C. L. Spurr (Wheelwright School, Dewsbury). 
Mathematics and Physics: H. G. Haden (King Edward’s School, Stourbridge);. 
Classics: W. L. Gorell-Barnes (Marlborough College), R. L. Chambers and 
L. R. Chambers (Bradford Grammar School). Natural Sciences: A. M. Barrett 
(Cambridge and County School). Modern Languages: A. M. Williams (Berk- 
hamsted School). History: C. G. Rowlands (Rossall School). 


PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Sacred Music: H. J. McCurrach. 
Bell Exhibition: K. M. Raw. Open Scholarship: E. Johnson (King Edward's 
School, Stourbridge). 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Phillips Choral Scholarship: J. S. Dawes (Bridgnorth Grammar School). 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Barwell Scholarship: Mathematics: W. Clark (King Edward’s School, Stour- 
bridge). Exhibitions: Mathematics: J. H. Alderson (Herbert Strutt Secondary 
School, Belper), A. J. Brown (Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea), H. F. 
Perkins (Northampton School), H. J. Ward (Monmouth Grammar School). 
Classics: J. E. D. Hall (Priory County School, Shrewsbury), T. F. H. Morton 
(Rossall School). Natural Science: C. H. Fearn (High School, Longton). History : 
R. E. Bradshaw (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne), A. C. Buck 
(Alderman Newton’s School, Leicester), G. B. Henderson (Latymer Upper 
School, Hammersmith), J. D. E. Hollingworth (Crypt School, Gloucester), R. E. 
Walley (High School, Newcastle, Staffs). 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Exhibition in Chemistry and Biology: F. W. Jones (Taunton School). 


ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Exhibition: Mathematics: A. F. F. P. Newns (Christ’s Hospital. Horsham). 
Open Exhibition: R. M. Bate (Leys School, Cambridge). Open Exhibition for 
General Efficiency: A. W. J. C. Wheeler (Taunton School). 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

Scholarships: Classics: D. R. Dudley (King Edward’s School, Birmingham}- 
Natural Sciences: J. S. Mitchell (Birmingham University). Exhibitions : Mathe” 
matics: F. A. Green (Royal Grammar School, Lancaster). Natural Sciences : 
F. K. G. Collier (Aldenham School). Nunn Exhibition: K. M. Laing (Aberdeen 


University). Sizarships: T. D. Morris (Monmouth Grammar School), G. P. 
Easten (St. Peter’s School, York), R. Goffe (Sloane School, Chelsea). Close 
Exhibitions: Baker: M. G. Stewart (Durham School). Dowman: D. A. E. 


Burton (Pocklington School). Johnson: R. C. J. Goode (Oakham School). 
Lupton and Hebblethwaite: O. M. Forster (Sedbergh School). Munsteven: 
W. E. Whitwell (King’s School, Peterborough). Robins: W. C. Hunter (Sutton 
Valence School). Somerset: A. E. J. Garton (Cathedral School, Hereford), 
E. W. B. Astle (Manchester Grammar School). Vidalian: W. J. Drayton (Exeter 
School). 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Sheepshanks Exhibition for Astronomy (£30 to £40 a year): W. H. McCrea. 
Lightfoot Scholarship for Ecclesiastical History (£78 a year for three years) : 
H. A. Clement. Harkness Scholarship for Geology (£117): J. D. Solomon. 
Burney Studentship (£200 for one year): H. Osborn. Craven Studentship (£200 
a year): W. K.C. Guthrie. Scholarship: Mathematics: A. J. H. Morrell (High- 
gate School). Research Studentship: G. A. Oeser (Transvaal University College). 
Dominion and Colonial Exhibitions: J. A. Irving (Toronto University), J. C. 
Jaeger (Sydney University). 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 

Sizarships: F. E. Cunningham (Iondonderry High School). 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

University Medical Scholarship (£100): H. E. Dunstan. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Hamilton Philosophical Fellowship: A. R. M. Murray. John Edward Baxter 
Scholarship in Mental Philosophy: J. Marsh. Skirving Scholarship in Moral 
Philosophy: W. A. Sinclair. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Moral Philosophy : 
R. Rhees. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Logic and Metaphysics: D. W. Hay. 
Sir David Baxter Philosophical Scholarship: A. Paterson. Rhind Philosophical 
Scholarship: A. M. Fairweather. Rhind Classical seria ear . Gibson. Sir 
David Baxter Mathematical Scholarship: W. S. Sinclair. John Edward Baxter 
Scholarship in Mathematics: J. Cossar. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Mathe- 
matics: H. J. B. Lintott. Neil Arnott Scholarship in Experimental Physics : 
Jean K. Bertram. Annabella Kirkpatrick Scholarship in History: A. C. Hill. 
Shaw Macfie Lang Fellowship in German: Mary I. Clark. Macpherson Scholar- 
ship in Celtic: L. Mackinnon. Lanfine Bursary in English: Elizabeth A. M. 
Dougary and D. G. Ramage. Lanfine Bursary in French: Edith Moore. Lanfine 
Bursary in History: N. V. Hope. lLanfine Bursary in Philosophy: A. G. 
MacAlpine. Newton Bursary in Natural Philosophy: W. S. Brown. Donald 
Fraser Bursary: J. S. Kay and J. W. Ritchie. Horsliehill-Scott Third Year 
Bursary: H. Sharp. Bruce of Grangehill Second Year Bursary: F. Smithies. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL 


T. R. Ferens Birthday Scholarship (£60): I. M. Hart (Craven Street Secondary 
School, Hull). Frank Finn Scholarship (£50): F. Baker (Craven Street Secondary 
School). Open Scholarships (£50 each): S. Hayward (Staveley Netherthorpe 
Grammar School), L. Seller (Hull Grammar School), D. Silverstone (Hull Muni- 
cipal Technical College). Exhibition of £20 and Residential Bursary of {20: 
Kathleen Scott (Mill Mount Secondary School, York). Residential Bursary of 
£20: Doris Earle (Girls’ High School, Brigg). 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Senior Scholarships: Edward Baines Scholarships: Martha Cohen, §& W. 
Pullan. Emsley Scholarships: Nancy Emmerson, Genetta Cohen (renewal). 
Charles Wheatley Scholarships: R. Peacock (renewal), A. G. Hooper (renewal), 
Annie Middleton. Brown Scholarships: Emma Stott (renewal), W. G. Stokes 
(renewal), T. H. Barton (renewal), Elizabeth W. Howard, B. Garforth, O. V. 
Richards. Akroyd Scholarships: F. Tyler (renewal), A. L. Roberts (renewal), 
J. Blakey, F. A. Douchty, T. J. Hart, M. Jackson, H. Paver, J. E. Taylor, 
M. S. Zuck. Craven Scholarships: B. C. Scholefield (renewal), T. H. Blakeley, 
H. G. Smith. University S-holarships: Chemistry: J. Bloom (Leeds Central 
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High School). History: C. Emmott (Leeds Boys’ Modern School). French 
(renewal): G. Hainsworth (Leeds Central High School). Chemistry: J. A. 
Jessop (Leeds Technical School). Physics: J. E. Roberts (Normanton Grammar 
School). Mathematics (renewal): L. Rosenhead (Leeds Central High School). 
Physics: E. Seddon (Batley Grammar School). Botany: W. Wright (Knares- 
borough Rural Secondary School). Chemistry: W. Wild (Leeds Cockburn High 
School). John Rutson Scholarship: Modern Languages: Dorothy Knowles 
(Leeds Notre Dame Collegiate School). Arthur Smithells Scholarship: Chem- 
istry : Constance M. Groocock (West Leeds High School). Clothworkers’ Research 
Scholarships in Colour Chemistry: A. Phillips (Marling School, Stroud), F. S. 
Tomlinson (Leeds Grammar School). Gilchrist Studentship in Modern Lan- 
guages: Constance E. Armstrong (Belle Vue Secondary School, Bradford). 
Medical Scholarship: F. Badrock (Huddersfield Technical College). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Scholarships of the value of £40 per annum each for three years: Myrtle E. A. 
Boultwood (Newarke Secondary School for Girls), G. H. Edwards (Kingswood 
School, Bath), May Hanson (Melton Mowbray Girls’ School), Florence Sherran 
Newarke Secondary School for Girls). Bursaries of the value of {20 per annum 
each for three years: Beatrice H. N. G. Geary (private study), C. Howard 
(Paston Grammar School, Norfolk), A. R. Manvell (King’s School, Peterborough), 
E. W. Walker (King Edward VII Grammar School, Coalville). 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Keddey Fletcher-Warr Studentships (£200 a year for three years): F. J. Temple 
and C. P. Snow. Travelling Studentships: H. I. Andrews and C. W. de Kiewiet. 
Studentships in Arts: A. H. Collins and F. O. Darvall. Exhibitions for Jour- 
nalism (each £80 to £100 per annum for two years): Provincial Daily News- 
papers’ Exhibition: W. D. Bowe (Sunderland Bede Collegiate School). News- 
paper Society's Exhibition: F. M. Crowley (University of Glasgow). London 
Newspapers’ and News Agencies’ Exhibition: J. W. Downing (Kingston Gram- 
mar School). Kent and Surrey Newspapers’ Exhibition: T. E. J. Fassam (Chat- 
ham House School, Ramsgate). London Newspapers’ and News Agencies’ 
Exhibition: A. J. Henderson (University College School). University Exhibitions 
of £60 a year, tenable for two years: Frederiko Sebastiano Browne (Highgate 
School), Grace Elizabeth King (Hitchin Grammar School) and Westfield College, 
Daniel Pedoe (Central Foundation School), Margaret Mary Crawford Louden 
(St. Paul’s Girls School), Isaac Sellman (Raine’s School). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Reid Scholarship (£40 a year for three years): Margaret A. Chase (South 
Hampstead High School). Millicent Fawcett Scholarship: Arts (£45 a year for 
three years): Stella M. Duncan (Tottenham County School). Reid Trustees’ 
Scholarship (£60 a year for three years): Frances M. Stevens (Devonport Secon- 
dary School). Millicent Fawcett Scholarship in Sctence (£85 a year for three 
years): Daisy M. Starkey (Lewisham Prendergast School). 

EAST LONDON COLLEGE 

Drapers’ Company Scholarships: Science (£80 a year for three years): R. J. 
Schmidt and D. Pedoe (Central Foundation School), Florence R. Hall (Hales 
Owen Grammar School, Birmingham). Arts ({80 a year for three years): M. M. 
Romyaneck (Raine’s Foundation School and Helen M. A. Roe (Tottenham High 
School). Exhibitions: Science (£30 a year for three years): C. E. Free (Windsor 
County School) and Marian E. Collington (Harrow County ae Arts (£30 
a year for three years): W. L. Owen (Hereford High School) and Elsie Gibbs 
(Rochester Grammar School). 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
LONDON 
Faraday Scholarship of 50 guineas a year, tenable for two vears in college and 
one year in works: I.C. Campbell (Ilkley Grammar School). Maxwell Scholarship 
of 50 guineas a year (one year in college and one year in works): W. E. Walls 
(Cheadle Hulme Secondary School). Exhibition of 30 guineas a year (one year in 


college and one year in works): E. H. Wolf (University College School, London). 


Exhibition of 30 guineas a year (one year in college and one year in works): 
N. H. Codling (Leys School, Cambridge). Exhibition of 30 guineas a year (one 
year in college and one year in works): H. M. Gale (Shaftesbury Grammar School). 
Exhibition of 20 guineas a year (one year in college and one year in works): 
G. C. Maynard (Alleyn’s School, Dulwich). Exhibition of 20 guineas a year (one 
year in college and one year in works): N. H. Bentley (Colne Secondary School). 


GOLDSMITHS' TRAINING COLLEGE, LONDON 
Scholarship: Mary Tapsell (Grammar School for Girls, Rochester). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship in Arts (£100): W. J. Gardner (Gresham's School, Holt). 
War Memorial Scholarship in Science (£200): J. Grocott (Longton High School, 
Stoke-on-Trent). Confined Scholarship in Science (£100): A. E. Locke (Peter 
Symonds School, Winchester and Preliminary Science Classes, Guy's Hospital 
Medical School). Entrance Scholarship in Science (£100): P. R. Wheatley (St. 
Dunstan’s College, Catford). Two Entrance Scholarships in Science (each £40 
per annum for four years): Divided between J. A. Brocklebank (Wilson's 
Grammar School, London), A. E. Fisher (OQwen’s School and Birkbeck College), 
and R. B. Hunter (Leys School, Cambridge). 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Sambrooke Scholarships: Arts (£30 a year for three years): D. Lansley 
(University College School). Natural Science (£40 a year for three years): V. Lamb 
(Rivington Grammar School, Lancs). Engineering (£40 a year for three years): 
E. C. Hyde (Wyggeston, S. Leicester). Founders’ Company's Engineering Scholar- 
ship (£40 a year for three years): P. R. Reid (Wimbledon College). Engineering 
Entrance Scholarship (£40 a year for three years): D. Carmichael (Medway 
Technical College). Laws Entrance Scholarship (£30 a year for three years): 
B. T. Lancaster (Colfe Grammar School, Lewisham). Warneford Medical Scholar- 
ship (£30a year for four years): J. F. Jarvis and J. C. Winteler (Whitgift Grammar 
School). Sambrooke Scholarship in Medical Science (£30 a year for three years) : 
G. B. Davis (Bishop’s Stortford College). Warneford Medical Scholarships (£120 
each): J. F. Jarvis and J. C. Winteler (Whitgift Grammar School). Sambrooke 
Scholarship in Medical Science (£90): G. B. Davis (Bishop's Stortford College) 
(tenable at King’s College and at King’s College Hospital Medical School). 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Scholarship in Science (£50): H. Kirman (Old Clee Grammar School, Lincs.) 
KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON 


Skinners’ Company’s Scholarship ({40 a year for three years): Gwendolen D. 
Stubbs (Notre Dame High School, Battersea). Carl Meyer Scholarship (£80 a 
year for three years): N. N. Archbold (Rochester Girls’ Grammar School). Minor 
College Scholarship (£40 a year for three years): D. Bailey (Manchester High 
School for Girls). 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON 


Price Entrance Scholarship in Science (£100): K. H. C. Hester and A. Birn 
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baum (Hackney Downs School). University Entrance Scholarship in Pathology 
(£100): R. H. Dobbs (Downing College, Cambridge). Price University Entrance 
Scholarship in Anatomy and Physiology (£75): A. Lister (Trinity College, 
Cambridge). Entrance Scholarship in Science (£50): A. I. P. Brown and C. E. 
Langley (East London College). Epsom Scholarship in Science ({50): W. A. 
Hyslop. Francis Farmer Memorial Scholarship (£25): W. R. Peebles. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE Pk SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 
E 


St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition (£180): M. M. C. Louden (St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School). Isabel Thorne Scholarship (£30): M. E. Meyeur (St. Paul's Girls’ — 
School). Mabel Sharman-Crawford Scholarship ({80): B. F. Goldsmith. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Scholarships in Economics (£40 a year for three years): R. H. L. Russell and 
E. S. Tucker (Battersea County School). Arts (£40 a year for three years): 
J. L. Archer (Christ’s College, Finchley). Additional Scholarship in Economics 
(£40 a year for three years): T. J. A danon (Battersea County School). Bur- 
saries: Christine Brown (Latymer School, Edmonton), R. A. Burnham (Becken- 
ham County School), P. G. Rogers (Gillingham County School), and W. H. T. 
Spary (Strand School). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
Cambridge Scholarship: Valentine Mary Goddard. 
ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarship of £80 for three years: History: V. A. Rowe (Tottenham High 
School). Scholarships of £60 for three years: Mathematics: E. Barnes (Wolver- 
hampton High School). History: J. Bayldon (Stamford High School). French : 
M. E. Burgess (Plumstead County Secondary School). German: M. R. Etscheit 
(Camden County Secondary School). Mathematics: M. E. Kemp Hall (Abbey 
School, Reading). Science: M. Morris (Beckenham County School). Physics: 
H. Taylor Godolphin and Latymer School, Hammersmith). Scholarship of £40 
a year forthree years: German, withcredit for French: M. Simonis (South Hamp- 
stead High School). Scholarships of £35 for three years: Classics: M. Chandler 
(Sheffield Central Secondary School). Science: F. G. Clubb (Aigburth Vale 
High School, Liverpool), Monica White (Grammar School for Girls, Rochester). 
Exhibition of £30 a year for three years: Elsie Gibbs (Grammar School for Girls, 
Rochester). Open University Exhibition of £30 a year for three years: Marjorie 
Roberts-Brown (Northampton School for Girls). Everett Scholarship of £50 a 
year for three years: Cecily H. Brown (Sunderland High School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Andrews Scholarships ({40 a year for three years): Classics: S. W. Martin 
Battersea County School), Arts: H. G. Gee (Hackney Downs Secondary School). 
Science: D. P. Hopkins (Brockley County School). Goldsmid Scholarships (£40 
a year for three years): Science: S. G. Foord (University College School). 
Engineering: R. Russell (King Edward VI’s Grammar School, Bath). Rosa 
Morison Scholarship ({40 a year for three years): F. S. Browne (Highgate 
School). West Scholarship (£30 a year for one year) : Lily Miller (Camden School 
for Girls). Scholarship in Laws ({30 a year for three years): W. H. E. James 
(The College, Bishop's Stortford). Medical Scholarship (£30 a year for three 
years): C. Qvist (Regent Street Polytechnic Secondary School). Additional 
Scholarship in Classics (£40 a year for three years) (tenable in the School of 
Architecture): J. C. B. Price (Clifton College). Bucknill Scholarships (100 
guineas): E. Galinsky (Hackney Downs School). (60 guineas): D. A. Andersen 
Birkbeck College) (tenable at University College and University College Hospital 
Medical School). Exhibitions (55 guineas each): Freida Yarmalinsky (North 
London Collegiate School), J. W. James (Ipswich School). Catherine Maud Pearce 
Scholarship (awarded to the most promising third-year Woman Student desirous 
of continuing study at the College for a fourth year): Elsie M. Rex and Albertine 
L. Winner. Greek: Hollier Scholarship: Dorothy E. Green. Malden Medal and 
Scholarship (for most distinguished second-year student in Greek): Dorothy 
E. Green. Hebrew: Hollier Scholarship: H. Bornstein. English: Rosa Morison 
Scholarship (for Women Students): Lorna M. Davidson. German: Eleanor 
Grove Scholarships (for Women Students): (1) Elizabeth B. Heubach and (2) 
Caroline Freudenberg. History: Sir William Meyer Studentship: A. T. Milne. 
Political Economy : Joseph Hume Scholarship: Winifred E. Speakman. Lloyd 
Scholarship: A. G. Deeks. Slade School of Fine Art: Robert Ross Scholarship : 
W. E. Horsbrugh-Porter. Slade Scholarships: E. D. Eade, Dorothy I. Reid, 
R. N. Shephard, G. A. Tibble, and W. M. Coldstream. Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture: Entrance Exhibition: N. Brandon-Jones (Berkhamsted School). 
School of Librarianship: Entrance Exhibition: Mary M. E. Hammond (North- 
ampton High School). University Scholarships: Classics: W. G. Boyd (Gran- 
ville Scholarship) (Sunderland Bede Collegiate School and King’s College), 
Dorothy Gilbert, Leytonstone County High School and Westfield College). 
French: Dorothy Dyson (Rochester Grammar School and Westfield College). 
German: I. G. Innocent (City of London School and King’s College). Spanish : 
T. E. Worthington (King’s College). English: C. E. J. Leech (East London 
College). Mathematics: M. D. Wild (Sherbrooke Scholarship) (Sheffield Central 
Secondary School and East London College), G. A. Bridgman (Bournemouth 
School and University College), T. A. J. Spencer (Central Foundation School and 
East London College). Physics: J. L. Fowke (Neil Arnott Scholarship and 
Bronze Medal) (Dartford Grammar Schoo] and East London College), W. B. Mann 
(St. Paul’s School and Imperial College, Royal College of Science). Chemistry : 
S. Amstell (Neil Arnott Scholarship and Bronze Medal) (Coopers’ Company's 
School and East London College), G. Dinscombe (Christ’s Hospital and University 
College), F. R. Johnson (The Polytechnic and East London College). Geology : 
K. A. Blacker (University College). Botany: Edith Sheriff (Bedford College). 
Zoology: Marjorie Allanson (King’s Colicge). Economics: W. M. Allen (Ger- 
stenborg Scholarship) (London School of Economics). English History : Marjorie 
Blatcher (Derby Scholarship) (University College). Gilchrist Scholarship for 
Women: German: Elizabeth V. Heubach (University College). Ouseley Mem- 
orial Scholarship in Oriental Languages: Arabic: D. H. Kitchin poaae study). 
Mayer de Rothschild Scholarship: Applied Mathematics: G. Bosson. Ellen 
Watson Memorial Scholarship: Chemistry: G. Bosson. Tuffnell Scholarship : 
Faculty of Engineering: S. IL. Cowan. Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship : 
T sA cs Exhibition: Engineering: J. W. Hooper (Christ’s Hospital, 

orsham). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON 
Goldsmid Entrance Exhibitions: E. S. Harverson (University College, London) 
and A. L. Jacobs (Jesus College, Oxford). Faculty of Laws: Entrauce Scholar- 
ship: W. H. E. James (The College, Bishop’s Stortford). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarships: English: Ivy M. Jones (Charles Edward Brooke School, Cam- 
berwell). Botany: K. L. Ruddock (Bournemouth High School). Classics: 
N. M. Mauger (Alexandra College, Dublin). English: G. K. F. Drewe (Godolphin 
and Latymer School). Botany: L.S. Griffiths (Modern School for Girls, Luton), 
V. M. Reynolds (Bath City Secondary School). Exhibitions: Mathematics: 
D. E. M. Street (Croydon High School). French: M. E. Birtill (Kingswood 
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Grammar School, Bristol). Botany: F. M. Willis (Blackheath High School), 
History: A. M. Hammond (Maidstone Girls’ Grammar School). English: E. M. 
White (Rochester Grammar School). History : May Blackman (County Secondary 
School, Hayward’s Heath). Botany: F. E. Henry (Stafford High School). 
Goldsmiths’ Company Scholarships: Miss Jones and Miss Griffiths. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Ashburne Hall Scholarships: Ashburne Hall Research Studentship: Divided 
between D. L. Douie (Society of Home Students, Oxford) and H. Moyns (St. 
Hilda’s College, Oxford). Marjorie Lees Entrance Scholarship: Marjorie V. 
Walker (Brighton High School). A Bursary to Ina S. Russell (Bede Collegiate 
School, Sunderland). “1918 ” Scholarship Awards: Rachel Scott Scholarship : 
Audrey Bullough (Stand Grammar School). Lydia Kemp Scholarship: Margaret 
I. Ashton (Chorley Grammar School). Emily Simon Scholarship: Elizabeth 
B. Mason (Withington Girls’ School). A ‘ 1928 ” Scholarship; Evelyn C. Addis 
(Manchester High School for Girls). Scholarship: J. Magee (Hymer College, 
Hull). Hulme Hall Scholarships: J. A. Hobson (Bacup and Rawtenstall Secon- 
dary School), W. Mather (Bolton School), G. A. Barnes (Keswick Secondary 
School, Cumberland), E. Wallace (Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool). Ex- 
hibitions: B. A. Farr (Moulton Grammar School), G. Irving (Carlisle Grammar 
School), F. A. Addison (Bolton School), J. H. Drury (Coatham School, Redcar), 
E. D. Ratledge (King George V. School, Southport). Reginald Albert Priestley 
Scholarship: J. W. Jennings. William Simpson Exhibition: Victor Lamb 
(Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School). Alice Fay Exhibition: Mary P. 
Lithgow (Thomlinson Grammar School, Wigton, Cumberland). 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Henry P. Davison Scholarships (£300): J. P. R. Maud (Eton and New College) 
to Harvard; J. F. Wolfenden (Wakefield and Queen's) to Princeton; D. J. V. 
Bevan (Bedford and Balliol) to Yale. Nubar Pasha Armenian Scholarship for 
three years: H. W. Bailey. Heath Harrison Travelling Scholarships: French: 
N. J. Abercrombie (Oriel), J. M. Cole (Merton), H. V. Daconibe (Queen’s), R. C. 
Johnstone (Merton), W. P. Lake (Exeter), E. L. G. Powys (St. Edmund Hall), 
F. W. W. Rhodes (Hertford), K. Unwin (St. John’s). German: C. E. Bond 
(Magdalen), C. E. Low (Magdalen), F. H. Trott (St. Edmund Hall). Spanish: 
H. N. Brain (Queen's), R. E. Storrar (Queen's). Squire Scholarships: A. R. C. 
Leaney (King Edward's High School, Birmingham), L. E. W. Freeman (Queen 
Mary’s Grammar School, Walsall). Theodore Williams Scholarship in Anatomy : 
s. a (Queen’s College, Oxford), and A. B. Stokes (Jesus College, 

xford). 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Jenkyns Exhibition: C. G. Hardie Warner. Senior Mathematical Scholarship: 
E. H. Linfoot. Vinerian Scholarship: J. P. Fyrie. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


John Watson Scholarship for Classics: E. Duschinsky (St. Paul's School). 
Open Scholarships: Classics: J. Seacombe (Cheltenham College), J. W. Stubbs 
(Charterhouse). Junior Hulme Scholarships : Classics : E. S. Huntley (Christ’s Hos- 
pital). History: E. S. Applebaum (Leighton Park School, Reading). Hulme 
Exhibitions: History: J. Melling (Bolton School), G. H. Woodham (Dover 
College). Harrow Scholarship: History: A. G. Dalgleish (Harrow School). 
Somerset Iver Scholarship: ‘Classics: B. Half (Manchester Grammar School). 
Somerset Thornhill Scholarships: Classics: A. E. Brookes (Hereford Cathedral 
School). Natural Science: R. Crosland (Manchester Grammar School). College 
Exhibition: W. L. Cave (Brasenose College and Uppingham School). Open 
Scholarship in Mathematics: R. C. Lyness (Uppingham School). Junior Hulme 
Scholarship in Mathematics: E. R. Emmet (Rossall School). Open Scholarshi 
in Natural Science: E. A. H. Roberts (Chatham House School, Rameeatel: 
Hulme Exhibition in Natural Science: R. Passmore (Tonbridge School). Heath 
Harrison Exhibitions: C. M. Johnstone (Shrewsbury School), P. F. Garthwaite 
one College). Arthur Jupp Exhibition: D. A. Hodgkinson (Sherborne 

ool). 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Mathematics: H. A. Mayor (Dulwich College). College 
Exhibition in Mathematics: R. J. N. Parr (Eton College). Scholarships in 
Classics: G. L. Steer (Winchester College), J. R. McK. Willis (Eton College), 
C. F. O. Clarke (Eton College). College Exhibitions in Classics: R. W. Powell 
Bristol Grammar School), R. G. Dyson (Charterhouse School). Open Scholarships 
in Modern History: S. J. Golt (Portsmouth Grammar School), D. C. Walker- 
Smith (Rossall School). Senior Scholarship for Research on the Medieval Archives 
of Christ Church: Mr. N. Denholm-Young, B.A. (Keble). Hertford Scholarship : 
D. J. Alien. De Paravicini Scholarship: D. L. Page. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Haigh Scholarship (divided among the following scholars of the College): 
G. G. Green, L. A. C. Buchanan, and D. W. Erskine. Elected toa Natural Science 
Scholarship: Eric Cecil Fieldsend (Laxton Grammar School, Scholar of Oundle 


School). 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Chemistry: H. T. Smith (Sir Andrew Judd’s School, 
Tonbridge). Stapeldon Scholarship in Chemistry: A. H. C. Lee (Devonport 
High School). King Charles I Scholarship for Natural Science: W. F. Syrret 
(Victoria College, Jersey). King Charles I Exhibition for Modern Languages: 
R. V. D. Sullivan (Victoria College, Jersey). Passmore Edwards Scholarship: 
M. A. Thomson. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship of £100 per annum in Mathematics: W. C. Tame (King’s 
College School, Wimbledon). Exhibition of £30 per annum in Mathematics: 
A. K. Turner (Kingswood School, Bath). Scholarship in Classics: A. Vesselo 
(Christ's Hospital, Horsham). Mecke Scholarship: J. K. Ball (Royal Grammar 
School, Worcester). - 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Classics: W. Montgomerie (Glasgow University). Welsh 
Scholarship in Modern History: O. IL. Bothwell-Thomson (Imperial Service 
College, Windsor). Meyricke Scholarship in Modern Languages: D. B. Mayne 
(Canton Secondary School, Cardiff), Open Exhibition in Classics: O. T. Lesslie 
(St. Andrews University). Open Exhibition in Modern History: J. C. Revill 
(King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Welsh Exhibition in Classics: T. W. E. 
Williams (Holyhead County School). Welsh Exhibition in Modern History: 
F. J. T. David (St. David's College, Lampeter). Welsh Exhibition (thrown open) 
in Classics: J. P. Ricks (Christ’s Hospital). Meyricke Scholarship: I. O. Davies 
(University College, Bangor). Junior Mathematical Scholarship: E. M. Wright. 
Junior Mathematical Exhibition: H. C. Pritchard. 


KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarships in Natural Science: Open Scholarship: D. A. Ashworth (Grammar 
School, Burford). Holroyd Scholarship: G. Lowden (Grammar School, I,eeds). 
Walter Lock Scholarship: H. M. Nixon (Marlborough College). Scholarship : 
D. J. Trethewey (Hymers College, Hull). 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Scholarship in Classics: P. S. Thomas (Bristol Grammar School). Scholarship 
in History: D. I. Luard (Tonbridge School) and A. J. Hobson (Nottingham 
High School). ` 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Christopher Welch Scholarship: J. Z. Young. Modern History Demyship : 
W. R. Sendall (Royal Grammar School, Worcester). Wiliam Doncaster Scholar- 
shipin French: G. H. Middleton (St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate). John William 
Doncaster Scholarship in German : F. R. N. Cobley (Dulwich College). 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Postmasterships: Classics: K. J. Maidment (Bristol Grammar School), 
N. Leitch (Highgate School), S. G. G. Underwood (Wellington College). Mathe- 
matics: H. Gardner (University College School). Natural Science: G. F. Hawkins 
(Portsmouth Grammar School). Modern History: J. N. Bamforth (St. Peter's 
School, York). Open Exhibitions: Mathematics: S. Taylor (City of Oxford 
School). Natural Science: L. H. Kent (Brighton Municipal Secondary School). 
Modern History: G. L. Clutton (Bedford School), J. K. N. Goodey (Barnet 
Grammiar School). . 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Open Scholarship in Natural Science: K. E. Boulding (Liverpool Collegiate 
School). Open Scholarship in Mathematics: F. C. Watts (Hackney Downs Sec- 
ondary School). Open Exhibition in Natural Science: J. Ford (Latymer School, 
Hammersmith). George Webb Medley Senior Scholarship (£300 per annum for 
two years): G. J. Walker. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarships in Classics : M. E. F. Corley (Marlborough College), E. Tappe 
(Highgate School), and A. W. Argyle (Reading School). War Memorial Scholar- 
ship: J. F. G. Sykes (Wellington College). Exhibition: G. M. Wilson (Man- 
chester Grammar School). Open Scholarships in History: G. Westly (Preston 
Grammar School) and F. G. A. Wint (Dulwich College). War Memorial Scholar- 
ship: J. M. W. Adam (Doncaster Grammar School). Exhibition: N. G. C. 
Pearson (Gresham's School, Holt). George Herbert Hunt Travelling Scholarship : 
T. H.Sellors. Scholarship: B. H. P. Farrer (Rhodes University College, Grahams- 
town, South Africa). Fraser Scholarship: A. K. McIlwraith. Open Scholarships : 
A. P. Meilejohn, H. F. Wilmot, W. E. Coope, B. H. P. Farrer, J. M. W. Adam. 
Harrow Scholarship: I. W. Bates. Neale Scholarship: J. Thompson. Rhodes 
Scholarships: R. N. Lasch, J. H. Mackennan, J. W. Mason. Exhibition, R. G. 


Coate. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 

King Charles I Séholarship for Classics: E. V. E. White (Epsom College). 
Henney Scholarship for Classics: I. H. Ward (St. Paul’s School). Foundation 
Scholarship for Classics: G. T. Bartlett (Uppingham School). Oades Scholarship 
for Classics: P. A. Harvey (Ipswich School). Boulter and Radcliffe Scholarship 
for Modern History: F. B. Johnson (King William’s College, Isle of Man). 
Ashmore Scholarship for Modern History: C. R. Jones (Marlborough College). 
Abingdon Scholarship: F. G. Langford. Roysse’s School, Abingdon). Townsend 
Scholarship: R. A. G. Smith (Crypt School, Gloucester). Dorothea Wightwick 
Scholarship: B. J. Kendall (Cheltenham College). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Foundation Scholarship for Natural Science: E. W. Yemm. Open Classical 
Scholarship: D. A. Hardy (Rossall School). Hastings Senior Scholarship: C. 
Emmott (Leeds University). 

SOCIETY OF OXFORD HOME STUDENTS, OXFORD 

Entrance Scholarships: History: S. M. Peatfield (Redford County Hich 
School). English: A. M. D. Neile (Ursuline High School, Ilford) also awarded 
the Goodwin prize. English Scholarship (tenable at St. Frideswide's, Cherwell 
Edge): M. E. Griffiths (St. Dominic’s High School, Stoke-on-Trent). Bertha 
Johnson Scholarship: English: H. M. Eardley-Wilmot (St. Stephen’s College, 


Folkestone). 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Scholarships: History: Mary Ewart Scholarship: H. M. Rossington (Chan- 
ning House School, Highgate), M. H. Grenfell (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). English : 
K. Trevelyan (Sidcot School). Classics: M. W. Moon (The Farm School, Wen- 
dover, and St. Mary’s College, Lancaster Gate). Science: E. F. Carruthers (Derby 
High School). Clothworkers’ Scholarship: G. Davies (Howell’s School, Denbigh). 
French: G. M. Owen (Newport High School). Classics: M. H. Walker (Wycombe 
Abbey School). Exhibitions: Classics (Sarah Smithson Exhibition): M. S. 
Roberts (Cardiff High School). French and German: P, Ackew(Howell’s School, 
Denbigh). English: M. G. Clark (Lincoln High School). Science : M. A. Cruse 
(North London Collegiate School). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 
Exhibitions of £40 in English: A. F. Colborn (Derby School) and E. C. R. 
Hadfield (Blundell’s School, Tiverton). Modern History: C. P. R. Clarke (Liver- 
pool College). Classics: N. A. H. Lawrance (Christ's Hospital). 


ST. HUGH'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


College Scholarships (in order of merit): English: E. M. Lloyd (St. Leonard's 
School, St. Andrews) and G. Gange (North London Collegiate School). Exhibi- 
tions: Modern Languages: P. M. Talbot (Bath High School). Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics: E. Juff (Queen Margaret's School, Scarborough). 
History: I. A. Yarwood (Clapton Secondary School). Classics: M. F. Hardie 
(St. George’s School, Edinburgh). Modern Languages: D. Chell (Kingswood 
Grammar School, Bristol). History: N. J. Butt (Herts and Essex High School). 
Alice Ottley Scholarship for candidates from the Alice Ottley School, Worcester : 
Classics: E. M. M. Robinson. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Freeston Close Scholarship in Classics: J. W. Gledhill (Wakefield Grammar 
School). Gunsley Close Scholarship in Classics: F. G. B. Wills (King’s School, 
Rochester). Radcliffe Scholarship in Pharmacology: H. J. B. Atkins (Trinity 
College) and J. H. Hunt (Balliol College). Open Scholarship in Modern History : 
University College, Oxford). 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Natural Science: G. A. Hornblower (Dulwich Collere). 
Hody Exhibition in Hebrew: S. H, Clark (Merchant Taylors’ School). Organist 
Exhibition: K. M. Dick (Alleyn’s School). Scholarship in Classics: A. A. Muir 
(Christ’s Hospital, Horsham). Open Exhibition in History: W. P. Clemo (Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, Crosby). 


WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarship: I. M. R. Maclennan (Hymer’s College, Hull). Open Exhibition 
in Modern History: K. R. Pringle (Taunton School). 
UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 per annum and remission of tuition fees): 
Arts: Emily H. Dale (Bridlington Girls’ High School). Science: Wilfred L. 
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Stevens (Ealing County Boys’ School). Horticulture: Frederick A. Roach 
(Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge). Wantage Scholarships (£80 per annum): 
Arts: Frank E. Stalley (Royal Liberty School, Romford). Science: Cyril H. 
Morgan (Devonport Boys’ High School). Horticulture: Elgar E. Skillman 
(Luton Modern School). A St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship ({60 per annum): 
Arts: Effie M. Rogers (Guildford County Girls’ School). The Palmer Scholarship 
(£60 per annum): Science: Leslie C. Strang (Reading School). Minor Scholar- 
ships (remission of tuition fees): Science: Christopher L. S. Gilford (Reading 
School) and Horace F. Gordon (Devonport Boys’ High School). Open Scholarshi 

a Fine Art: E. J. Foster. Scholarships in Music: T. B. Harvey and J. E. 

crivener. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship: L. J. M. Smith (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). 
Edgar Allen “ A” Scholarships: Edna Blackwell (Pupil Teaching Centre, 
Sheffield), F. R. P. O'Hara-Proud (High School, Middlesbrough), Ella Stacey 
(Woodhouse Secondary School, Sheffield). Edgar Allen * B” Scholarships: 
E. Lucas (Central Secondary Boys’ School, Sheffield), F. A. Palmer (Secondary 
School, Clay Cross), S. Battie (Central Secondary Boys’ School, Sheffield). Ezra 
Hounsfield Linley Scholarships: D. Brown (Central Secondary Boys’ School, 
Sheffield), D. J. Urquhart (The School, Barnard Castle). Town Trustees’ Scholar- 
ships (subject to approval of Town Trustees): F. West (Firth Park Secondary 
School, Sheffield), Joan Yates (High School for Girls, Sheffield), B. R. Dyson 
(Central Secondary Boys’ School, Sheffield), H. Appleby (King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield). Medical Scholarships: J. Blackshaw (Netherthorpe Grammar 
School, Staveley). Lilian Hovey Scholarship: Kathleen M. Adamson (Girls’ 
High School, Scarborough). Firth Scholarship: IL. Hawksworth (Firth Park 
Secondary School, Sheffield). Corporation Scholarship: Gwendolen M. Edgeley 
(High School for Girls, Retford). Robert Styring Undergraduate Scholarship : 
C. A. Murray (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Residential Entrance Scholarships (£100 yearly for four years): I. B. M. Ross 
(Kirkcaldy High School), J. L. Adams (Arbroath High School), A. M. Dyer 
(Dumfries Academy), J. L. Galloway (Miller Institution, Thurso), H. B. MacLean 
(Anderson Institute, Lerwick), W. Mcleod (Perth Academy). Berry Scholarship 
(£160 for two years): Modern Languages: R. L. Wilson (Montrose). Guthrie 
Scholarship (£135 for four years): Classics: T. L. Howie (Ceres). Crombie 
Scholarship (£50 for one year): Biblical Criticism: W. C. Bigwood (Linlithgow). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES (BANGOR) 


Gladstone Memorial Studentship (£100): S. E. Lewis. Isaac Roberts Scholar- 
ships, Science (£50): E. G. Jones, J. W. Jones. Osborne Morgan Studentships 
(£43 10s.) : A. Hudson-Williams, J. Hudson-Williams (renewals), J. E. Hampson, 
Minnie Richardson. Sir A. IL. Jones Scholarships (Science): G. D. H. Bell 
(£37 10s), P. Wright (£37 10s.) each with £5 added from College Scholarship 
Fund. College Scholarship of £40 for Research Work: H. O. Foulkes. John 


Hughes Scholarship of £35 for Research Work: T. J. A. Jones. Renewal of 


Exhibitions: Eyton Williams Exhibitions of £10 each: P. O. Davies, A. L. 
Montgomery, G. T. Rees, John Hughes. Awards of {5 each: A. Jones (raised to 
£10), B. F. Brown, L. Hughes, E. Jones, H. E. Lloyd. College Awards of £5 
each: O. R. Davies, V. R. Gibbons. Richard Hughes Exhibition of £25: F. 
Spencer. Eyton Williams Exhibitions of £20 each: Ruby Brooks, Ethel Evans, 
E. J. Foulkes. John Hughes Exhibition of £20: E. D. Hughes. Eyton Williams 
Exhibition of £10: W. O. E. Jones. John Hughes Exhibition of £15: R. H. 
Hughes. Eyton Williams Award of {5 raised to Exhibition of £10: H. G. Jones. 
John Hughes Exhibition of £10: G. I. Dean. College Awards of {5 each: D. 
Douglas, Ella Ellis, E. Jenkins. Richard Hughes Award of £5: Margaret E. 


Murphy. 
2. SCHOOLS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries.—Senior School.—Scholarships (£100) : 
Arthur E. N (Bourne Grammar School), John M. Naish (Birkdale School, 
Sheffield), John B. I. Scott (Grammar School, Kettering), John Atkinson (Hunter’s 
Bar School, Sheffield). Bursaries: Keith Mellor (Moor Allerton School, West 
Didsbury, Manchester), Wilfred S. Harland (St. Albans School). Junior School.— 
Scholarship (£60): Robin O. Gandy (Highlands, Peppard Common, Oxon). 
Bursary: David F. Lesty (Stonar House, Sandwich, Kent). 


ABINGDON SCHOOL 
Classical Scholarship of £20 per annum: J. Lansdown (Ripley Court School, 


Surrey). 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: Smith Scholar: J. H. Street (Mr. C. B. Bee, Eversley, 
Southwold). Scholarships of £50: A. D. Dawkins (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton 
Court, Foots Cray), F. R. Mansell (Mr. Scott-Smith, The Grange, Ore), R. Pettie 
(Mr. Cutliffe, Linton House, Holland Park Avenue), W. R. West Watson (Mrs. 
Crosthwaite, Lime House, Wetheral). 


ASHBURTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: C. Rayner, J. Rogerson, G. Hamlyn, F. Hervey, and 

D. Cullingham. 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 

May Edward Tate Scholarship of £30 a year and free tuition for three years in 
Chemistry, Mathematics, French, and English: Nellie Archbold (Grammar 
School for Girls, Rochester). 

BEAUMONT COLLEGE 

Scholarships: K. Money (Mr. J. Fowler, Avinmore, near Arundel), H. Moore 
(Mr. B. Kenworthy-Browne, Wellbury Park, near CoN AWA D. Barton Fry (Miss 
Forde-Dockery, Gaveney School, Finchley Road, N.W.), J. Bidwell (Mr. A. 
Roper, Ladycross, Seaford). 

BEAUMONT COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, OXFORD 

Scholarships: Margaret Douglas (Ursuline Convent, Melsbroeck, Belgium); 
Estelle Burr (Bude Secondary School); Judith Drinkwater (Rothesay House 
School, Oxford), Ruth Watts (Yeovil High School). 

BEDFORD SCHOOL 

Exhibitions : W. M. Brown, H. R. X. D’Aeth, P. V. Ormiston, W. R. Plunkett, 
B. Potter, M. W. Prynne, J. E. Rendle, D. W. Russell, T. H. Wiltshire (all of 
Bedford School), and G. M. Lee (Rushmoor School, Bedford). Awarded a Head 
Master's Nomination: A. R. Gulland (Homefield School, Sutton, Surrey). The 
value of the Nomination awarded to A. D. Eraut last year has been increased. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarship (£60 a year for four years): J. W. Weston (Gate House 
School, Kingston Hill). 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Scholarships: D. J. Young (Colonel W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn’s School, Wood- 
ford Green, Essex), R.C. Jenkinson (Miss Porter, Lynfield, Hunstanton, Norfolk). 
R. R. Pearce (Bishop’s Stortford College). 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships £50 : B. Kellett (Mr. S. Allan, Kingwell Hall, Bath; (£45): N. E. 
Wallbank (St. Michael’s College, Tenbury); (£30): R. M. Tuke (St. Michael's 
College, Tenbury); (£25): P. B. Malden (St. Michael's College, Tenbury). 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 


Recommended for Scholarships or Exhibitions: J. H. Winterbotham (Blun- 
dell's Schoo], previously Northcliffe House, Bognor—Mr. Brown), W. J. Willcocks 
(Newquay County School—Mr. Widgery), H. C. Hainworth (Cherry Orchard, 
Charlton—Mr. Robertson), C. M. H. Harrison (West Hill Park, Titchfield— 
Mr. Ransome), F. J. Woodward (Wolborough Hill, Newton Abbot—-Mr. R. B. 
Green), D. J. Borgars (St. Probus, Salisbury—Mr. Nott), C. M. Squire (Mont- 
pelier, Paignton—Mr. F. L. Green), M. N. Fox (St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on-Sea— 
Mr. Stokes), A. B. Edwards (Trearddur Bay, Holyhead—Mr. Williams). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Hervey Scholarships ({81): A. R. Serraillier (Brighton College, formerly the 
Rev. H. H. Hockley, St. Michael's School, Uckfield), A. R. Gulland (Mr. C. 
Walford, Homefield, Sutton, Surrey). Gill Memorial Scholarship (£81): B. G. 
Bloomer (Mr. H. H. Gairdner, Tibberton Court, Gloucester). Foundation Scholar- 
ships (£60) : R. A. Cruse (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth), W. E. H. 
Fuller (Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea, Bromley, Kent), C. O. Jenkin-Jones (Mr. 
C. W. Perfect, Southdown School, Seaford). Exhibitions (£45): H. J. Frank 
(Brighton College, formerly Dr. vaus, Vernon House, Brondesbury), L. P. Sly 
(Messrs. Arnold & Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


School Scholarships: E. Cone (Mr. W. B. C. Drew, Kingsland Grange, Shrews- 
bury), D. E. H. Whiteley (Mr. B. J. Ellis, Tredennyke, Worcester). School 
Exhibitions: P. H. G. Stallard (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peter’s, Weston-super- 
Mare), A. G. Rhodes (the Rev. F. W. Pearce, St. Ninian’s, Moffat). House 
Exhibitions: A. T. L. Norfolk (Belmont House, Blackheath, S.E.),G. A. H. Gould 
(Mr. D. S. Spark, Ravenswood School, Stoodleigh Court, near Tiverton). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


H. G. Bass (Skegoniel P.E.S.), P. G. Bowden (Rockport, Craigavad), J. A. 
Brown (Mourne Grange, Kilkeel), G. A. E. Burrows, J. G. Diamond, E. J. Garrett, 
J. C. Martin, and C. M. McKee (Campbell College). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Scholarships: P. G. Girardot (Beachborough Park, Folkestone), F. W. H. Foss 
(Mount Pleasant, Southbourne). P. H. W. Haile (Brean House School, Weston- 
super-Mare), W. F. Page (Taverham Hall, Norfolk), E. S. Treasure (Linton House 
School, Ealing, W.), J. T. Harrison (Sidcup Place, Kent), R. M. Lattey (Dragon 


School, Oxford). 
CATERHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships: — Kirk (the Rev. K. Moilliet, Northwood), E. J. Wyeth, 
Grammar School, Reigate), G. O. Jones (Port Talbot, Glam.), A. Walker (Junior 
School, Caterham), R. West (Junior School, Caterham). 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 


Recommended for Junior Scholarships: R. A. G. Pearce (Mr. A. G. Roper, 
Wallop, Weybridge), H. L. Birch (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Heswall, Cheshire), M. D'A. 
Mander (Mr. J. Douglas, Hillside, Godalming), F. G. King (Summerfields, Oxford), 
H. S. Bayley (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Heswall, Cheshire), J. N. Bax (Dragon School, 
Oxford), J. G. Allan (The Hall, Hampstead), R. W. B. N. Gilling (Charterhouse, 
late from Mount Pleasant, Southbourne), T. R. Garnett (Mr. Morgan Brown, 
Hindhead), R. W. J. Hooper (Mr. Winter, Potter’s Bar), G. G. Money (St. 
Aubyn’s, Rottingdean), P. N. M. Welford (Mr. G. B. Bee, Southwold), N. W. R. 
Gilling (Mount Pleasant, Southbourne). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: P. A. Lane-Roberts (Rev. H. M. §. Taylor, Cheam 
School, Surrey), J. H. Lyall Grant and E. L. H. Smith (St. Alban’s, Lyme Regis), 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships and House Exhibitions: A Scholarship of £50 per 
annum to V. M. Sharrock (Alice Ottley School, Worcester). A Scholarship of £40 
per annum to L. H. Jeffery (private tuition). House Exhibitions to M. A. Rich- 
mond (Eversfield School, Sutton) and H. M. N. Keene (Westbank School, Bide- 


ford). 
l CITY AND GUILDS COLLEGE, LONDON 
Scholarships: Engineering: J. T. Winn and K. C. Hunt (Christ's Hospital, 


Horsham). 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships: The Wilson Scholarship: C. A. L. Richards and T. H. Wilde 
(equal); under 15: J. W. M. Graham and P. F. Gay. The Bush Scholarship : 
S. H. Vernon. Old Cliftonians’ Scholarship: P. M. Thomas. The Music Scholar- 
ship and the Arthur Percival Scholarship: A. A. Robertson (Cathedral Choir 
School, Oxford). Entrance Scholarships: J. A. E. Morley (Mr. Bent, Haywards 
Heath), P. Geach (Llandaff Cathedral School), K. H. Smith (Mr. Hayman, 
Brackley), J. W. Mills (Mr. Gardiner, Warriston, Moffat), R. P. Dobson (Clifton 
College, formerly Mr. Harrison, Chariton, Portbury), R. F. Mole (Clifton Junior 
School), J. D. Mowat (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), H. G. M. Bass (Mr. 
Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge), R. T. Brandt (Mr. Paul, Caterham). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships of £40 a year: W. E. W. Jacobs (Mr. F. E. Hill, Aldro School, 
Eastbourne) and J. H. Clark (Cranbrook School). Exhibitions of £30 a year: 
J. E. Marshall (Mr. T. Bunting, Taunton House School, Brighton) and B. K. 
Thomas (Mr. R. A. Brandram (Bickley Park School). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


Scholarships: J. R. Wickham (Messrs. Gordon-Walker and West, XIV School, 
Bristol), W. H. Foster (Dean Close School, formerly with Mr. A. T. Watts, Kings- 
mead School, Hoylake), W. E. Morgan (the Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, 
Bridgend, Glam.),S. L. Geary (Mr. E. G. Everard ,Winterdyne School, Southport), 
A. G. Watts (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, Hoylake), J. H. Biddell (Dean 


Close Junior School). 
DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: £80: H. T. Openshaw (Stockport Grammar School). £60: 
C. Corbishley (St. Michael's College, Tenbury). £40: W.R. Greenstreet (Denstone 
College Preparatory School). Exhibitions: R. Rundell (Colet House, Rhyl), 
H. O. Ogdon (High School, Sale), J. H. Morton (High School, Sale). 
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DOWNSIDE SCHOOL 


Classical Scholarships: Vincent R. Desborough (St. Augustine’s Abbey School, 
Ramsgate) and J. A. Addington (Mr. H. F. Roper, Ladycross, Seaford, Sussex). 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


School Scholarships: Senior: Classics: A. J. F. Doulton, F. G. Frow, A. H. 
King, and P. G. Lewison. Science: T. H. B. Gladstone. Junior: G. C. J. Stone- 
ham (Worple School, Wimbledon), P. F. G. Twinn, P. E. G. Hayter, A. Silkin, 
R. J. F. Barker, C. R. Byng, and A. C. Jenkinson (D.C.P.S.), L. E. L. Coates and 
K. J. Dorrell (Dulwich College). 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


King’s Scholarships, 1928: £50: P. A. Johnson (Bow School, Durham), 
W. Ruff anpor Bauldbyes, Whitley). £40: G. J. Potts (Ascham House, New- 
castle), G. E. Gray (St. Bede's, Hornsea). £30: D. L. Arnott (Hillside, Reigate). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: £70: P. C. Watling (Eastbourne College, late from Mr. E. G. 
Maltby, Hydneye House, Baldslow, Sussex). £50: A. G. N. Brodribb (Mr. E.G. 
Maltby, Hvdneye House, Baldslow, Sussex). £30: R.G. Kett (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, 
Lynchmere, Eastbourne). £30: D. A. Primrose (Mr. A. J. Farnficld, Bickley 
Hall, Bickley, Kent). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE, SHROPSHIRE 


Scholarships: J. E. A. Arter (Llanyre Hall), G. Ambrose (Craig-y-nos, Sketty), 
J. O. F. Hughes (Westbourne, Penarth), H. D. Tyson (Belgrave House, South 
Farnborough), choral. Exhibitions: D. J. Arter (Llanye Hall), R. W. H. Thomp- 
son (Brighton College Preparatory). 


EPSOM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: {£120 per annum: J. B. Higham (Epsom College). 
£60 per annum: D. C. Stenning (St. Peter’s School, Exmouth). Entrance Ex- 
hibitions: R. M. Wiltshire (Mr. J. H. Daniel, Meadowcroft, Windermere) £60 
per annum, A. D. D. McCallum (Mr. P. S. Dealtry, Leas School, Hoylake), 
P. Berry (Rev. F. Clegg). 


ETON COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: D. R. B. Mynors, N. M. Daniel, R. A. F. Howroyd, 
M. G. W. Phillimore, T. B. Shaughnessy, H. N. V. Temperley, D. M. Hodges, 
M. P. M. Ollard, G. R. F. Tetley, P. B. V. M. Acheson, D. Kingsford, A. M. Parker, 
R. M. K. Slater, M. D. P. o K. A. M. Barton, N. Monro, A. L. Mayall, 
M. J. Jardine, J. W. Russell, B. Egerton, J. S. Owen, N. F. Chawner, and 
L. B. Nicolson. 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Senior Jeffery Exhibition (£65 per annum for three years): H. W. Hosken. 
Junior Jefiery Exhibition (free education at the School): B. F. B. Verchild. 


FELSTED SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: £100: P. M. E. Curling (Mr. E. Montague Jackson, 
Mistley Place, Manningtree). £70: D. Collins (Mr. C. Walford, Hometield, 
Sutton). £70: T. A. Richards (Mr. P. D. Fee-Smith, Old Hall, Wellington). 
£70: P. C. Newcombe (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle Preparatory School). 
£30: W.M. Chapman (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 430: E.C. B. 
Edwards (Mr. T. R. Walcox, Alleyne Court, Westcliff), £20: H. E. Walker 
(Felsted Junior). £20: M. R. Pullman (M. A. Jones, Willcott, Godalming). 


FETTES COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships: J. M. Brander (Mr. A. R. Wallace, Cargilfield, Mid 
Lothian), R. W. Campbell (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, Nairn), R. L. M. Gray 
(Mr. A. R. Wallace, Cargilfield, Mid Lothian), J. A. N. More (Mr. N. G. Pearson, 
Alton Burn, Nairn), J. A. Gordon (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon School, Oxford). 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships (£60): W. H. Barrett-Johnson (Stoke Park, Guild- 
ford), P. A. V. Lloyd- Bostock (private tuition), and W. J. B. Rogers (Stoke Park, 
Guildford). Scholarships of £40: W. J. Block (St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
E. J. Steadman (Little Meads, Wootton Bassett, Wilts). Queen Victoria Scholar- 
ship: P. E. Newstead (Eye Grammar School). 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: Jocelyn H. Bennett (Danesfield School, Walton-on- 
Thames), Rona McColl (Saxenholme School, Southport). Bursary: Evelyn 
M. H. Berwick (Miltoun House School, Gisborough). 


HARROW SCHOOL 


Leaving Scholarship Examination, March, 1928: Scholarships (Recommen- 
dations): Shepherd Churchill: R. M. Gordon. Gregory: I. D. Watson. Leaf: 
I. W. Birts. Roundell: R. Bevan. Ponsonby: G. P. Wills. Neeld (vacated by 
R. M. Gordon): N. Charlton. Fifth Form Scholarship: E. G. Williams. Bowen 
Colthurst Exhibition: W. B. Hart. Shepherd Churchill Scholarship: T. G. H. 
Asher (Mr. C. E. Scott Malden, Windlesham House School, Southern Cross, 
Brighton). McCorquodale Scholarship: E. F. Rendall (Mr. B. H. Rendall, 
Copthorne School, Crawley Down, Sussex). Scholarships of £75 a vear: M. 
Grant (Mr. F. H. Gresson, The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex). W. H. St. 
John Brooks (the Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam School, Surrey), A. A. Part 
(Messrs. Russell & Wetherall, Wellesley House, Broadstairs), N. W. H. Gaydon 
(Mr. W. M. Hornby, Sandroyd School, Cobham), A. H. C. Hunt (Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). Seaverns Scholarship (divided) (£75 cach): 
J. C. A. Roper (the Rev. Cyril Wiliams, Summerfields, Oxford), A. Rampton 
(Mr. V. C. H. Millard, Shrewsbury House, Surbiton). Exhibitions; P. E. 
Randall (Messrs. Russell & Wetherall, Wellesley House, Broadstairs), J. B. 
Gilbart Smith (Mr. A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh’s, Bickley, Kent), M. V. Emanuel 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), J. R. Simpson (Mr. E. L. Sanderson, 
Elstree, Herts). 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships: A. E. Scott (Itchen Secondary School, Southampton), A. E. 
Watson (Mr. R. G. Bailey, St. Andrews, Tenby), D. Evans (County School, 
Carnarvon), N. St. J. Becher (Mr. R. Connor Green, Parkfield School, Stratton 
Park, Biggleswade). Exhibitions: J. D. F. Hughes and J. D. Murray (Miss 
Ferris, Westbourne House, Penarth). Philpottine Senior Exhibition: N. F. 
Hidden (Hereford Cathedral School). Philpottine Junior Exhibition: B. Ap Ivor 
(Hereford Cathedral School). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation or Foundation and House Scholarships: A. G. Reynolds and 
W. A. W. Williams (Dr. Dickenson, Grove House, Highgate), D. A. Glen, S. L. 
Hetherington, R. Shoppee, K. Peake-Jones (all from Highgate School), J. L. 


Lavender (Rev. G. K. Allen, Watford). Gladstone Scholarships: S. V .E. Clark 
(Mr. H. Walker, Norman Court, Potters Bar), R. F. Aickman (Mr. V. Sharp, 
Grove Park School, Kingsbury). 


HOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


"Scholarships awarded by the Drapers’ Company: (£60 a year for three years) : 
Gwen Davies. (£40 a year for three years): Peggy Askew. School Leaving 
Exhibitions: (£40 a year for three years, tenable at the London School of 
Economics): Joyce Heaton. (f20a year for three years): Peggy Askew. School 
Scholarships of £40 a year: Diana Jager, Joan Donaldson, Mercy Gwynn, Peggy 
Miller, Margaret Gillison. 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships (£60 per annum): C. G. Porritt (Mr. D. A. Archibald 
and Mr. F. A. Bulman, Glenhow School, Saltburn-by-Sea). (£45 per annum): 
E. M. B. Bird (Mr. E. M. B. Peach, Oakmount School, Southampton). (£30 per 
annum): R.M. Still (Canon H. J. Green, Cathedral Choir House, Oxford). (£30 
perannum): A. Elson (the Rev. K. Swallow, Coventry Preparatory School). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 


Scholarships: B. H. P. Barnes (St. Hugh’s, Woodhall Spa), D. W. A. Stride 
(Junior School, Imperial Service College), J. T. Dickson (late Junior School, 
Imperial Service College), M. W. Miller (Hardenwick School, Harpenden). 
Exhibition: E. W. Thompson (Imperial Service College). 


IPSWICH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: H. W. Last, R. W. Baker, W. J. Smyth, R. M. Woolner. 
Leaving Scholarships: F. A. Harvey, O. Goodenham. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 


Open Scholarships: B. W. Chapman (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford), D. E. Thompson (Mr. W. K. Rhodes, Moor Allerton School, Didsbury), 
G. K. Hughes (Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), G. M. Heap (King William's 
College), D. R. Dudgeon (Rev. K. Swallow (Coventry Preparatory School). 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships: P. T. Dickinson (Mr. B. V. C. Ransome, Grenham House, Birch- 
ington-on-Sea), A. W. Andrew (King’s School, Bruton), D. T. Bartlett (Mr. H. 
Lyon, Allen House, Hook Heath, Woking, and King’s School). Exhibition: 
P. J. Pepler (Mr. G. E. Holme, Mount Pleasant, Southbourne-on-Sea). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Milner Memorial Scholarship (£100): D. A. McCabe Reay (Messrs. Trollope & 
Tennent, Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford). Entrance Scholarship (£50) and Junior 
King’s Scholarship (£20): D. E. Wilmer (Mr. W. C. Laming, Nevill House, 

Fastbourne) and S. L. 1 awards (Mr. T. R. Wilcox, Alleyn Court, Westcliff-on-Sea). 
Entrance Scholarship (420) and Junior King’s Scholarship (£20) : R. N. Evans 
(Miss Barff, Belmont House, Blackheath). Junior King’s Scholarships (420): 
H. R. E. Wallis (King’s School, Canterbury), J. F. Robinson (Messrs. Bode & 
Knott, Beechmont, Haywards Heath), T. E. Leney (Messrs. Ransome & Jeston, 
Grenham House, Birchington), A. W. Watts (Mr. A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh's, 
Bickley), and J. F. Minett (Junior King’s School, Canterbury). Senior King’s 
Scholarships (£35): H. N. Crocker, J. R. W. Hobson, W. A. Large, R. B. Levey, 
and W. M. F. Scott (King's School, Canterbury). 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Scholarships: J. H. Goodman (Cliff House School, Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth), J. M. Swete (Truro Cathedral School), A. M. Hoddinott (Mount Pleasant, 
Southbourne). 

KINGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Exhibitions: A. S. Richards (Worple School, Wimbledon), D. V. Holland, 
J. H. Gilbert (Kingston Grammar School). 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships: Classics: F. C. Pearce (the Rev. F. W. Glass, Taverham Hall, 
Norfolk). Mathematics: V. B. Richardson (Mr. Henry Walker, Norman Court, 
Herontield, Potter’s Bar). Latin and English: C. F. Cooper (Mr. R. F. Cumber- 
lege, Eslington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne). Classics and French: P. Blakiston 
(Messrs. Crabtree & Fox, Sunningdale School, Berks). Exhibitions: Classics and 
Mathematics: M. G. R. Adams (Mr. J. A. Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester). 
Classics: L. J. N. Shephard (Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's School, Windsor). 
Classics and French: E. A. de L. Young (Mr. J. H. Alderson, Charters Towers, 
East Grinstead). Mathematics: J. P. Henry (Fields House, Lancing College). 


- LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Honorary Scholarship: N. M. Maclean (Mr. F. W. Gardiner, Holm Park 
Warriston, Moffat). Entrance Scholarships: £75: H. K. Roseveare (Mr. L.C. 
Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne). £50: S. H. Jarvis (Mr. A. T. Warren, 
Southgate County School, Southgate, N.14). £40: J. N. Rafie (Mr. C. B. Bee, 
Eversley School, Southwold). £40: R. E. Harvey (Mr. H. P. Thorne, Alleyne’s 
Grammar School, Stevenage). Entrance Exhibitions: £25: R. E. Wynne 
(Mr. J.S. W heildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, a £15: E. L. Darton 
(Mr. A. S. Grant, Hillside, Reigate, Surrey). £15: H. G. Oates (Mr. G. F. Olive, 
Rokeby, The Downs, Wimbledon, S.W.). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships of {45a Year: D. O. H. Beabey (Merton School, Bootle), 
R. T. Fryer-Smith (St. Christopher's, Liverpool), D. A. James (Parkfield School, 
Liverpool). Entrance Exhibitions of £21 a year: E. H. Moorhouse (Holmwood, 
Freshfield), G. H. Daglish (St. Christopher's, Liverpool). Dean Howson Exhibi- 
tions, for Sons of Clergy (£21 a year): E. R. Tansley (Beech Hall, Macclesfield), 
D. G. Thompson (Collington Rise, Bexhill), J. J. W. O'Hara Tobin (Somerville, 
New Brighton), W. J. Wilkinson (Eldon House, Blundellsands). Foundation 
Scholarship: S. Meyrick (Liverpool Collegiate School). 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 

British Empire Scholarships (£75 per annum): W. R. Parsons (Devonport 
High School), C. A. H. C. Qcgilvie (Spennymoor Secondary School), A. C. Wesley 
(Wolverton Secondary School), W. T. Paddock (Cheltenham Grammar School) 
D. A. Godfrey (Ilkeston Secondary School), C. H. C. Ireland (Royal Military 
School, Sanawar), V. E. Symons, B.Sc. (Rhodes University, South Africa), 

. J. R. E. Taylor (Penarth Secondary School), G. K. Russell (Loughborough, 
Junior College). 

LUCTON SCHOOL 

Pierrepont Scholarships: D. McLean, W. J. Sparey, proxime accessit E. Clee. 

Foundation Scholarships: G. K. Hall. Premium Scholarship: T. Wall. 
MALVERN COLLEGE 

M. W. Thring (Godstowe School, High Wycombe). 
(C'onlinued on page 706) 
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RECENTLY 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 


HISTORY 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A.; S. A. COOK, 
Litt.D.; and F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 
Volume of Plates, 2, (illustrating Volumes Vand VI), 
prepared by C. T. SELTMAN,M.A. Royal 8vo. gs net. 


This volume covers the period of the supremacy of Athens and of 
Macedon between 473 and 301 B.C. 


LAST WORDS ON THE ROMAN 
MUNICIPALITIES 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN POLITICS, 
WAR AND DIPLOMACY 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
The Inaugural Lecture, University of Cambridge 
Local Lectures Summer Meeting, 1928. 


RUSKIN AS LITERARY CRITIC 


Selections. Edited by A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
The aim of this volume is to collect in continuous and readable 
form the thoughts of Ruskin on two topics of special interest 
to-day—literature and aesthetics. These provide a general 
background of culture not accessible elsewhere in so small a com- 
pass. 


AN ENGLISH PROSODY ON 


INDUCTIVE LINES : 
By Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bt. M.A. (Cantab.), 
Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


“ The rules of English verse have in different ages been the 
subiec* cf lively discussion among scholars. . . . Addiction to 
tne art oi verse translation and official concern in the curriculum 
of secondary schools brought me to think there was something 

et to be said, in the shape of a systematic Prosody on inductive 
ines; one that should investigate the practice of the most 
exccllent of our metrists, and lay down the rules of verse as found 
to have been observed by them.’’—From the Preface. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


PUBLISHED 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. In 3 Parts. 


Part I, Physics, is issued in six sections: r, Measure- 
ment, 2s; 2, Hydrostatics, 28; 3, Mechanics, 2s; 
4, Heat, 2s 6d; 5, Light, 38; 6, Sound, 3s 6d; 
Sections 1-4 bound together, new and revised edition, 
58; Sections 4 and 5, 5s; Sections 4, 5, and 
6, 7s 6d. Part II, Chemistry, new and revised 
edition, 38 6d. Part III, Electricity and Mag- 
netism, new and rev'sed edition, 5s. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and R. T. HUGHES, 
M.A. 
Part I, Numerical Trigonometry, 1s gd. Part IT, 
Algebraical Trigonometry, 2s 6d. Part III, Com- 
plex Numbers and Finite Series, 1s. gd. Parts I 
and II, in one volume, 3s 6d. Parts I-III, in one 
volume, 4s 6d. Part IV (Higher Trigonometry) 
will be published later. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE PAPERS 


ENGLISH, 1918-27: CLASSICS (Unseens and 
Composition), 1918-27. 2s each. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 1918-27. 4s. 
MATHEMATICS 1921-27. 2s 6d. With Answers, 
3s. (Ready shortly.) 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
GERMAN 
By F. R. H. MCLELLAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 53. 


The study of German usually begins with a Course covering 
about a year’s work, after which a systematic treatment of the 
grammiar is necessary. It is for pupils at this stage that the 
present work is primarily designed. 


Cambridge Industrial and Commercial Series 
General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. REDUCED PRICE, Is each. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


With some account of our Coinage, Weights and Measures, Banks and Exchanges. 


B.A., B.Sc. 
SHIPS, SHIPPING, AND FISHING 


With 1g illustrations. 


By A. J. Dicks, 


With some account of our Seaports and their Industries. By G. F. Boswortu, F.R.G.S. With 24 illus- 


trations. 


FACTORIES AND GREAT INDUSTRIES 


With some account of Trade Unions, Old Age Pensions, State Insurance, the Relief of Distress, Hospitals. 


By F. A. Farrar, B.A., B.Sc. 
AGRICULTURE AND THE LAND 


With 22 ilustrations. 


= 


With some account of Building Societies, Garden Cities, our Water Supply and Internal Communication. 
By G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. With 30 illustrations. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Scholarships: Carol Openshaw (private tuition, Lycée de Rouen), Monica 
Wynne (The Norland Place School, London). Exhibitions: Mary Lander (Dragon 
School, Oxford), Audrey Steel (Dragon School, Oxford), Patricia Baxter (Har- 
leston House, North Lowestoft), Flora Wilson (Hall Cross School, Doncaster), 
Laila Portlock (The Norland Place School, London). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: J. D. M. Jolly (Mr. C. D. E. Dewé, Allen House 
Hook Heath, Woking), E. G. M. Bass (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King's College School 
Cambridge), J. E. Raven (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan's, West Worthinp), 
J.M. How (Mr. M. Wilkinson, Bow, Durham), J. G. Stanning (Mr. H. G. Coghlan, 
Seafield, Collineton, Bexhill-on-Sea), M. R. Lance (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, 
Burnham-on-Sea), D. G. S. Upton (the Rev. A. Hopper, Hillstone, Malvern), 
P. L. Lander (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop), A. M. 
Taylor (Messrs. Paulley & Lott, The School, Malvern Link), R. D. Hodgson 
(Messrs. Hort & Zair, The Knoll, Woburn Sands), J. F. Turner (Mr. R. B. Scott, 
High School, West Hartlepool), R. G. Crabbe (Miss Barif, Belmont House, 
Blackheath, S.E.3), G. Brett (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel, Co. 
Down), C. G. R. Bray (Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow School, Overslade, Rugby). 
Senior: Classical Scholars: W. H. Young, W. G. Lamarque. Mathematical 
Scholars: J.C. Manisty, K. B. Gillmore; Hon. Mention: J.C. W. Rust. Science 
Scholars: Douglas Joseph Geere: R. D. Blackledge, B. Goold-Verschovyle ; 
Hon. Mention: C. E. Crawford. Author’s Scholar: J. C. Manisty ; Hon. Men- 
tion: J. W. Head. Junior: G. T. Hesketh (“ House” Scholar) (Mr. T. S. Wheildon 
Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Iancs.), I. H. Waddy (Marlborough College, lately 
from Mr. C. Malden, Windlesham House, Southern Cross, Brighton), H. R. L. 
Del Mar (Mr. G. A. Wathen, The Hall School, Hampstead), R. E. H. Coles (Marl- 
borough College, lately from Mr. R. Corbett, The Old Malthouse, Langton 
Matravers, Dorset), M. R. Lance (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on- 
Sea), L. S. Colchester (Mr. W. T. Sanctuary, Warden House, Upper Deal), F. 
Peachy (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bournemouth) ; Hon. 
Mention: M. H. S. Everett (Marlborough College, lately from Mr. R. Vickers, 
Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green, Surrey), A. F. Parker-Rhodes (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, 
Winchester House, Brackley, Northants). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: Internal Scholarship: J. A. Chamberlin. External 
Scholarships: J. Crocker (Acton Collegiate School), P. M. Duplock, D. A. Grant, 
and O. S. Owen (Gate House School, Kingston). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: S. J. Adler (Messrs. Wathen & Gladstone, The Hall, 
Crossfield Road, N.W.3), A. H. Hourani (Mr. S. H. Creese, Didsbury Preparatory 
School, Manchester), D. H. Mason (Mr. E. P. Horsey, Harlow College, Essex), 
P. G. Spencer (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foot's Cray, Kent). Wills. 
Scholarship: T. P. Leggett (the Rev. A. R. K. Wells, Heath Mount, Hampstead). 
McClure Scholarship: D. J. Borgars (Mr.S. H. Mott, St. Probus School, Salisbury). 
Ministerial Exhibition: F. W. I. Barnes (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). Open Exhibitions: D. B. Peace (Mr. A. F. Fernie, Yarlet Hall, Stafford), 
J. U. Steiger (Mill Hill School), H. A. Barnett (Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, Belmont, 
Mill Hill), C. J. Mears (Mr. H. Walker, Norman Court, Potter’s Bar), P. J. Londicy 
(Mr. G. E. Foster, Collington Rise, Bexhill-on-Sea). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: W. R. West-Watson (Lime House School, Wetheral, Carlisle), 
W. J. Willcocks (County School, Newquay). Exhibitions: H. W. McDouall 
(Monkton Combe School), K. A. Cooper (County School, Frome), R. D. Hayward 
(Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne), C. H. L. Clarke (St. Faith’s, Cambridge), 
R. F. A. Whately (Belmont House, Blackheath, S.E.3). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Foundation Scholarships: Renewed till 1930: Mary Alder, Nancy Biram, 
D.ary Ashley, Sheila Silk, Margaret Warn. Awarded: Nancy Thomas, Muriel 
Williams (both from Meithrinva Preparatory Co-educational School, Aberyst- 
wyth). Commended: Frances Watts (Preparatory School, Stechford, Binming- 
ham). Monmouth Scholarships: Renewed till 1930: Joan Coomder, Joxce 
Edwards. Awarded: Thelma Jones, Marjorie Price. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships of £40 per annum: W. O. C. Hemmings (Mr. Mercer, Sheffield), 
D. H. Highton (Mr. Francis, St. Peter’s, Weston-super-Mare), N. W. Taylor 
(Mr. Sparrow, Seacroft School, Skegness). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: D. C. Thompson (Mr. E. L. Sanderson, Elstree School, 
Elstree, Herts), D. Davies (the Rev. P. C. Underhill, Wallington House, West gate- 
on-Sea), R. G. Raymond (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth), W. G. Mills (Messrs. D. T. Cary Field & and C. P. Aubry, West House 
School, Edgbaston, Birmingham), N. MacGregor (Messrs. Dealtry & Barr, The 
Leas, Hoylake, Cheshire), F. H. Maw (Messrs. Sandford & Bennion, Millmead, 
Shrewsbury ). 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: J. B. Irvine (Boys’ High School, West Hartlepocl) 
and R. Scoby-Smith (Middlesbrough High School). Exhibition: B. A. Burgess 
(Pocklington School). 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


Scholarships: P. M. Simpson (Mr. F. E. Hill, Aldro School, Eastbourne), 
G. H. D. Greene (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), 
E. J. W: Dyson (Mr. C. W. Norman, St. John's School, Pinner), C. A. C. de 
Boinville (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon School, Oxford), P. N. L. Lycett (Mr. 
R. Crawshaw, Selwyn House, Broadstairs), L. R. G. Dodwell (Mr. E. Whateley- 
Smith, Hondle House, Milford, Lymington). 


REPTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (Maximum Value £80) : H. M. Arnold (Mr. A. T. Watts, 
B.Sc., Kingsmead School, Meols, Hoylake), S. N. Hampshire (Messrs. T. W. 
Holme & N. B. Woodd Smith, Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead), D. A.C. McRae 
(Messrs. A. H. Raikes & H. M. Perreira, The Old College, Windermere). Entrance 
Exhibitions (Maximum Value £30): J. G. Rappoport (Messrs. G. B. Innes 
Hopkins & H. C. Broadrick, Orley Farm, Harrow), C. W. Furse (Mr. C. H. T. 
Hayman, Winchester House School, Brackley), D. S. Gibbs (Messrs. Bode & 
Knott, Beechmont, Haywards Heath), G. C. Roberts (Rev. K. Swallow, the 
Preparatory School, Coventry), J. T. Beresford (Mr. R. A. A. Beresford, Lydgate 
House, Hunstanton, Norfolk). Eustace Arden Exhibition for Modern Languages 
(£30): J. T. Beresford (Mr. R. A. A. Beresford, Lydgate House, Hunstanton, 
Norfolk). Foundation Scholarship (£40): T. R. Shaw (formerly with Mr. J. P. 
Kingdon, The Golden Parsonage, Hemel Hempstead). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Scholarships for Girls under 14 ({105 a year for schcol life): D. R. 
Koop (St. Joseph's Convent, Redhill, Surrey). {90 a year for schcol life: M. P. 
Davenport (The Hall School, Weybridge, S@rrey). 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: G. K. Chadwick, B. S. de Leeuw, G. R. Goude, J. R. 
Morris, P. Rawsthorne, G. T. Daybell, P. de D. May, H. S. Maurice Jones, W. R. 
Shields, P. J. Disney (all of Rossall School). Re-elected to Junior Scholar- 
ships: H. T. Lane (Rosall School). Elected to Junior Scholarships : 
J. F. G. Cox (the Rev. Dr. Davies, Headbourne Worthy, Winchester), B. I. 
Royal-Dawson (Rossall Preparatory School), J. A. S. Banting (Mr. C. Walford, 
Homefield, Sutton, Surrey), J. C. Riley (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, 
T ERER T. S. Tull (Mr. L. F. Duckworth, Brightlands, Dulwich Common, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Exhibitions for two or three years : Dorothy K. Peacock, London (Pianoforte) ; 
Edith M. Wright, Bangor (Pianoforte) ; Megan Lloyd, Cardiff (Violoncello) at 
the R.A.M. Violetta Yuill, Brighton (Pianoforte); Rosemary Coppock, London 
(Violoncello); Margaret M. Reckless, Nottingham (Violin) at the R.C.M. 
Sterndale Bennett Scholarship: A. J. O’Brien (Violin) at the R.A.M. Entrance 
Scholarship: G. Edwards (Taunton School). 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH 


The Secretary of the Admiralty announces that the following candidates have 
passed the qualifying examination for Naval Cadetships and will enter the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, in September, 11128: C. P. Adams (the Rev. H. H.H. 
Hockey, Uckfield), A. L. Brain (Mr. E. W. Webb, Seafield Park, near Fareham), 
F. B. P. Brayne-Nicholls (Mr. C. Scott Malden, Brighton), N. D. Campbell (Mr. 
R. K. Henderson, Seaford), T. N. Catlow (Mr. E. L. Sanderson, Elstree), N. R. 
Corbet-Milward and J. B. Cox (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Minchinhampton), J- S.L. 
Crabb (Mr. J. E. Maxwell Hyslop, Rottingdean), D. R. Curry (Mr. R. A. A. 
Beresford, Hunstanton), V. L. Darbyshire (Mr. W. J. F. Giffard, Heronsgate), 
A. T. Darley (Mr. E. L. Bent, Haywards Heath), G. L. de Pury (Mr. R. D. Jebb, 
Tunbridge Wells), E. W. Douglas (Mr. H. G. Coghlan, Collington), D. B. G. Dumas 
(Mr. A. S. Grant, Reigate), B. Goddard (Messrs. Thorne-Waite, Griffiths, and 
Evershed, Guildford), P. W. W. Graham (the Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam), 
R. W. V. Hamilton (Mr. H. C. McDonell, Winchester), R. N. Hankey (Mr. M. C. 
Pitkin, Earleywood, near Ascot), N. M. Hearle (Mr. A. D. Clarke, Littlehampton), 
J. A. Holdsworth (the Rev. Vernon Royle, Stanmore), J. J. S. Hooker (Mr. M. N. 
Asterley, Worcester), R. M. Howe (Mr. H. Gilbert, Eastbourne), R. K. Husband 
(Mr. D. S. Spark, Paignton), H. N. E. Kemball (Mr. F. Bond, Bexhill), W. A. C. 
Keppel (the Rev. F. G. Ridgeway, Broadstairs), D. W. Kirke (Mr. B. Simms, 
Dunbar), R. T. V. Kyrke (Mr. E. G. Maltby, Baldslow), D. Lloyd (Mr. K. B. 
Tindall, Winchester), J. K. Lyon (Mr. S. A. Phillips, Bournemouth), A. C. G. 
Mars (Messrs. Bernard & Hitchcock, Walmer), M. R. Maund (Mr. F. G. Turner, 
Upper Deal), W. B.S. Miln (Major R. N. B. Campbell, Piymouth), M. B. Money 
(Mr. F. Hollins, Eastbourne), F. C. Morgan (Mr. E. M. Scott-Smith, Hastings), 
A. M. Mulliken (Major E. M. Mulliken, Castel, Guernsey), P. J. Norton (Taunton 
School), G. M. T. Osborn (Mr. R. Nettell, Westerham), A. J. W. Pitt (Mr. S. F.G. 
James, Droxford), T. E. F. Pooley (Mr. E. A. Tregoning, Bournemouth), J. E. 
Poulden (Clifton College Junior), H. J. C. Richardson (Major R.N. B. Campbell, 
Plymouth), W. T. C. Ridley (Mr. B. W. King-Hall, Emsworth), W. A. Robertson 
(Mr. W. A. Wheeler, Seaford), P. S. Skelton (Mr. H. B. Browne, Epsom), 
J. W. R. Spedding (Mr. J. E. Maitland, Banstead), E. W. T. Taylour (the Rev- 
H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam), R. J. Thoresby (Lichfield Grammar), C. S. N. Tomlin 
(Sir M. R. W. Foster, Fareham), J. R. G. Trechman (Messrs. Gladstone & Wathen, 
London, N.W.3), A. C. Tupper (Mrs. R. M. Pearce, Ripley), H. B. Turner (Mr. 
E. M. Jackson, Manningtree), D. D. E. Vivian (Mr. G. H. Fisher-Rowe, Reigate), 
H. J. C. Walter-Wilson (Mr. F. H. Gresson, Crowborough), D. B. H. Wildish 
(Mr. B. W. King-Hall, Emsworth). 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


Scholarships: A. F. Lloyd (Packwood Haugh), J. MacInnes (King’s School, 
Chester), G. M. Paddison (Allen House School, Hook Heath), M. F. Staniland 
(Rugby School, late of Horton School, Ickwell Bury), A. J. Taylor (Langley Place, 
St. Leonards), J. C. McFadyean (Langley Place, St. Leonards), T. C. B. Watson 
(Belmont School, Westcott, Dorking), C. W. V. Wordsworth (Arnold House 
School, 1 Loudoun Road, N.W.8), R. G. Dunhill (Mowden School, Brighton), 
W. V. Emanuel (Dragon School, Oxford), J. A. Lumsden (Cargilfield, Mid 
Lothian), H. J. M. Rigby (Banstead Hall, seeks D. H. Stodart (I.ake House, 
Bexhill), J. E. A. Baker (Dragon School, Oxford 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


Bernard Wilson Scholarship: N. S. Mitchell-Innes (the Rev. E. Whately 
Smith, Hordle House, Lymington). Scholarships (£100): D. N. Paton (the Rev. 
M. Brack, Wolviston Preparatory School, Stockton-on-Tees) and C. W. V. Words- 
worth (Miss Hanson, Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood). Scholarships (£60) - 
J. Milligan (the Rev. Wingate Pearse, St. Ninian’s, Moffat), J. C. T. Uttloy (Mr. 
Fernie, Yarlet Hall, Stafford), and D.S. Pock (King’s College School, Cambridge). 
Scholarship (£40): J. Thomson (Mr. Gardiner, Warriston, Moffat). House 
Exhibition: P. A. P. Robertson (King’s College School, Cambridge). Wooler 
Exhibition: R. M. Frost (P. S. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake). 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Scholarships (including Honorary Scholarships, and arranged in the order of 
merit): M. p Booker (Messrs. Clarke & McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley 
Heath, Warwickshire), B. J. Sciortino (Mr. H. Bensley Browne, Upland House 
School, Epsom), G. S. Cartmell (Messrs. Clarke & McFerran, Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath, Warwickshire), C. J. McNair (Mr. C. M. Fiddian, King’s College 
School, Cambridge), J. H. M. Sparrow (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall School, 
Wellington, Salop), C. J. H. Mayne (Mr. W. F. Lonengg, Streete Court, Westgate- 
on-Sea), M. Edwards (Mr. W. B. C. Drew, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), 
A. M. Urquhart (Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow, Overslade, Rugby), R. O. Hibbert 
(the Rey. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphook, Hants), H. C. Owen (Mr. 
W. B. C. Drew, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), J. G. Lennard (Mr. John F. 
Goodhall, St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Surrey), F. H. Tyrer (Mr. J. McCarter, Grammar 
School, Farnworth, Bolton), N. J. Leather (Mr. H. C. Irving, Hazlewood, Limps- 
field, Surrey), M. Sawyer (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall School, Wellington, 
Salop), H. H. Thompson (Messrs. Earle & Fawcus, Bilton Grange, Rugby). 
L. R. Twentyman (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, Liphock, Hants). 


STOWE SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships: B. R. Mitchell (the Rev. E. Whatley Smith, Hordle 
House, Milford-on-Sea PP, T. Hayman (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, The Manor House, 
Brackley), P. G. H. Gell (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), J. K. Tedd. 
(Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, The Manor House, Brackley), P. F. Baker (Mr. G. Ashton, 
Abberley Hall, Worcestershire), J. C. Dundas (Mr. S. H. Day, Heatherdown, 
Ascot), J. E. Hoare (Mr. P. F. Stubbs, Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea). 


Continued on page 710) 
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FRENCH BOOKS 


By R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt., 
and JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. 


JUNIOR TRANSLATION FROM FRENCH 


Crown 8vo. 


3s Ód. 


This book deals with translation from French into English from the beginnings up to the standard of the 
School Certificate Examinations, for. which it is particularly designed. 


A MANUAL OF 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 


For Universities and the higher classes of Schools. 
Seventh Impression. 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. SUPPLEMENT, 6s. 
ANNOTATED RENDERINGS of 100 passages 
selected from the above. Ios. 


TRAN SLATION from FREN CH 


Fifth Impression. 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. 


A JUNIOR MANUAL 
OF FRENCH COMPOSITION 


Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Key, 4s 6d. 


A JUNIOR 
FRENCH READER 


Second Edition. 
With a vocabulary and 4 plates. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Each volume contains an Introduction, Exercises, and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 


SENIOR GROUP 


Ce que disent les livres, par Emile Faguet 
Edited by H. N. Aparr, M.A. With 8 portraits. 
38 od. 

Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant 
Edited by H. N. P. SLOMAN, M.A. 3s. 


Manuel de Lecture Expliquée. XIXe Siècle 
Edited by S. A. RicwHarps, M.A. 3s 6d. 


Théodore de Banville. Gringoire 
Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Edited by 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 4s. 


Alfred de Vigny. Prose et Poésies 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 48 6d. 


Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies 
Edited by A. W1Lson-GREEN, M.A. 3s 6d. 


. J. J. Jusserand. 


MIDDLE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et Chesterfield, 
par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 

Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 2s 6d. 

Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 3s. 

La Vie Nomade et les 
Routes d’Angleterre au XIVe Siècle 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 4s. 

Honoré de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert 
Edited by S. H. Moore, M.A. 3s ôd. 

Henri Guerlin. La Touraine 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. With a 
frontispiece and a map. 4s. 

René Boylesve. Le Rayon du Soleil, et 
d’autres contes 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 3s. 


JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux, par Lady Frazer 
With exercises and vocabulary by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Witha frontispiece. 3s 6d. 


Defoe. Premières Aventures de Robinson Crusoé 
Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. Witha frontispiece. 3s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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A Selection from the List of 


Recent publications are indicated by an asterisk. For new books, see opposite page. 


ENGLISH 
Arnold’s English Literature Series. 2s. 6d. each. 


Treasure Island. Harold. 


Kidnapped. David Copperfield. 
Tale of Two Cities. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Ivanhoe. Dombey and Son. 
Westward Ho! Pickwick. 
Cloister and the Hearth. Lorna Doone. 
Hereward the Wake. Moonfleet. 

Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 
Traveller's Tales. Far Afield. 


In Golden Realms. 

In the World of Books. 
Rambles in Bookland. 
Chips from a Bookshelf. 


The Greenwood Tree. 
Tellers of Tales. 

The Storied Past. 
The Tree of Empire. 


Masterfolk. 
The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. 24 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, Sd. 
The Laureate Poetry Books. Books 1-7, Miscellaneous; Books 
8-40, each containing one Poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 


The Sesame Poetry Books. Graduated miscellaneous poems. 
7 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. each. 
Literary Monographs by Prof. Oliver Elton. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Scott. Dickens and Thackeray. The Brownings. 
Wordsworth. Shelley. Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 
*A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Borks III and IV, 3s. 6d. each, 
*English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D'’OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 
Laureata and the Poet’s Realm. Two famous cotier tions of 


Poetry for Schools. With biographical notes on authors. 6d. each. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. 


*The Poet’s Highway. A new graded AAthOIGEy edited by 
ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. Book I, paper, 9d.; cloth, 1s. Book II, paper, Ls. ; 
cloth, ls. 3d. Book IIT, limp cloth, ls. 6d. 

Mount Helicon. A new anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 

A First Course of English Literature. By Dr. R. WILSON. 1s. 9d. 

Modern Essays. Reprinted from The Times. 2s. 6d. 


*The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written 


and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. 2s. 3d. each. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Stories ‘from Famous Pictures. By F. Watts. 6 Books. 
6d.; cloth, 9d. each. 

*Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 

Selections from Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow. 
in one Vol. 2s. 6d. each. 


GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION 


Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. KENNY. 1s. 6d. 
English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEyY. 2s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Junior English Composition. 2s. 


Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, 
1s. 6d. Book IJ, 2s. 6d. Book IlI, by E. D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Composition, I-H. By E. J. Kenny. 5d. each. 


Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By Epitu Hastincs. Com- 
plete, 2s. 6d. Three Parts (each containing colour chart), 8d. each 


Arnold’s Junior English Grammar. 2s. 

*New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 

Essay Writing. By Guy KENDALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foar, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Lingua Materna. By Dr. R. Wirson. 38. 6d. 


i HISTORY 


*Makers of British History. Simply-written biopraphigs by 
R. B. Mowat, M.A. Illustrated. Three Books, 2s. 6d. each 


*The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


Four books. With many maps and illustrations. 6d. each. 

A Junior History of England. By Prof. Sir Crane OMAN and 

y OMAN. 3s. 6d. Revised and including the Great War. 

Arnold's Short English History. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH. 2s. 

Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part IT, ae a Division I (to 1307), 
Ys. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1688), : 

Social and Industrial History of England. By Dr. F. W. TICKNER. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. Parts I-III, 3s. each. 

Scenes from European History. By G. B. SMITH, M.A. 3s. 


Paper, 


2S. 6d. 
Each 


HISTORY—Continued 


Modern Enropean History. 1492-1924. By W. F. Reppaway, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 

Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. Smitu, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Outlines of British History. By G. B. Smitu. Complete, 6s. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s 6d. each. 

A General History of the World. By Oscar Brownine. I— 
Ancient, 3s. 6d. 11—Medieval, 3s. 6d. I1I—Modern, 33. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. 

The Old Testament : as Growth and Message. By SARA A. 


BURSTALL, M.A. 


Lessons in Old Tanani History. By Ven. A. S. AGLEN. 5s. 6d. 
Elementary Civics. By C. H. BLaxtston, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


*A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
ee Books. I. The Home Region, 2s. 3d.; II. Africa and Australasia, 
III. America, 2s. 6d.; IV. Eurasia, 2s. Od.; V. The World, 6s. 


A Note-Book of Ordnance Survey Map Reading with Exercises. 
By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S. 1s. 9d. 


Arnoid’s Junior Geography. By W. M. Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 
A Text-Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Arnold’s Modern Geographies. I—England and Wales. II— 
The British Isles. I1]—Europe. IV—Asia. 9d. each; cloth, Is. 


Outlines of Physiography. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Atlas of the British Isles. With Exercises. rod. 


FRENCH 


*Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 
. 6d. 


Contes en Pros. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 

Pas à Pas. By R. A. SPENCER. 28. 

Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 

Guirlande de Poésies. By R. A. SPENCER. Is. gd. 

Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

First Lessons in French. By Mary BaGuLEY. 2s. 6d. 

French à la Française. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELYAN. 


Book I, ls. II, ls. 2d. III, ls. 4d. 
Book I, 1s. II, 18. 2d. 


French Without Tears. By Lady BELL. 

II, ls. 4d. 

Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. Hutton, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 

Petite Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 6d. 

Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 5s. 

Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 

Les Aventures de Maitre Renard. By M. CEPPI. ts. 3d. 


LATIN 


Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WorMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book IIT, 3s. 


Arnold’s New Latin Course. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. 6d. 
Gardiner’s First Latin Course. 2s. 6d. 

Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE, M.A. 2s. 

Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A. 5s. 
Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 

Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. 
Mirabilia. By C. D. Ortve, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s 


GERMAN and SPANISH 


German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 
M.A. 2s 


Arnold’s Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson 3s. 6d. 

First German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. WILSON. 2s. 

Second German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 
. 6d. 

German without Tears. 


By Lady Bett. Book I, 1s. Book II, 
is. 4d. Book III, 1s. 6d. 


A First German Reader. By Professor D. L. Savory. 2s. 
A First Spanish Book. By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


a 
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Edward Arnold & Co., London 


MATHEMATICS 


The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. SANKEY. 
Pupils’ Books, I-III, 44d. (Cloth, 7d.) each. IV-VII, 6d. (Cloth, 8d.) each. 
Ciass Teachers’ Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exer- 
cises. Books I-III, 1s. 6d. each; IV-VII, 2s. each 


A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. WYKES, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 


Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. SANKEy and G. A. Lorp. 
Books I and II, 1s. 6d. each. 
Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. In Two Books. 3s. 6d. each, Complete, 6s. 6d. 
Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 
and III, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 
R. LAcHLAN and W. C. 


Elements of Geometry. By Dr. 
FLETCHER, M.A. 3s. 

‘The Self-Reliance Practical Drawing. By PHILIP ROGERS. 
Two Books, each 64 pages. 1s. each. 

Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. Prayne, M.A., and R. C. 


FAWDRY, M.A. 3s. 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and C. V. DURELL. 
Part I. 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY 


*Science for Beginners. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

*Light. By F. Bray, M.A. 6s. 

A School History of Science. By J. A. COCHRANE 28. 6d. 

The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
. B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 58. 6d. 

Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, Harrow School. 6s. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By Dr. R. S. WitLows. gs. net. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. ASHForD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
*Metal-Work. By H. M. Apam and J. H. Evans. 2nd Edn. 6s. 6d. 


*Chemistry Revision Notes for a First Examination. By Doris 
Drxon, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


An Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. 5s. 
An Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. Horwyarp. 6s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 5s. 


*Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. LupLAm and 
H. PRESTON. New Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. LupLam. 5s. 
Elementary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. 6s. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Botany. By W. Watson, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PEDAGOGY 


Elementary Physiology for Teachers. By Dr. W. B. DRUMMOND. 
Illustrated. 2s. 


A Manual of Physiology. By Dr. Leonard Hitt, F.R.S. 6s. 


Some Contributions to Child Psychology. By M. DRUMMOND. 
> . net. 


Experimental Pedagogy. By Dr. E. CLAPARÈDE. 5s. net. 


Technical Education: Its Development and Aims. By C. T. 
MILLIS, M.A., M.I.Mech.E. 6s. net. 


THE MODERN EDUCATOR'S LIBRARY. 
GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. A. A. COCK. 6s. each Volume. 
Education : A Its Data and First Principles. By Professor T. PERCY 
NUNN, M.A., D.Sc 


Moral and Religious Education. 
Litt.D. 


The Organization and Curricula of Schools. By W. G. SLEIGHT, 

.A., D.Lit. 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Education. By Dr. J. 
DREVER, M.A. 

The Moral Self: An Introduction to Ethics. By A. K. WHITE 
and A. MACBEATH. 

A Survey of the History of Education. By HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, 
M.A., D.Phil. 6s. net. 

MUSIC 
Singing Class Music. This well-known series, edited by 


THOMAS F. DUNHILL, now includes some 200 unison and part songs. Among 
recent additions are songs by Dr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Dr. GEORGE DYSON, 
and other leading composers. Please write for Music Catalogue. 


Arnold’s Descant Series. A new series of traditional songs and 
carols arranged with descants by THOMAS F. DUNHILL, and forming an 
excellent introduction to part-singing. Twenty-six titles are now available. 
Prices 3d. or 4d. 

The Laureate Song-Book. Adapted and composed by 
THomas F. DUNHILL. With Sol-fa and Staff Notation. Two Parts, 2s. each. 


By Sopu1E Bryant, D.Sc., 


NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH LETTERS 


Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. With an Introduction by Prof. GEORGE GORDON. 
2s. 6d 


This new collection of letters of many periods and diverse types will be found 
as valuable as the author’s very popular ‘‘ English Essays." 


THREE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN 


THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
THE CRITIC 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., with an account of the Life of Sheridan, Introductions, 
and Notes. Cloth, 3s. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A Companion to Elton’s ‘‘ Survey of English Literature,” edited by Prof. A. A. 

Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL, of University College, Southampton. A repre- 

sentative anthology, with appreciations from the “Survey.” Foreword by 
Prof. OLIVER ELTON. Four books, 2s. 6d. each. 


I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. lV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., St. Paul's School. With Introductions, brief but 
adequate Notes, and Questions of an original type. Attractively bound, with 
gilt lettering. Twelve plays are now ready. Prices ls. 0d. or 2s. each. 

“ Many teachers will like the edition because the notes are short and there is 
something fresh and interesting about the essay questions. Mr. Boas’s distinctive 
touch will recommend the books to keen teachers.”—The A.M.A. 


A GUIDE TO PRECIS-WRITING 


By W. J. HAtimay, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey Secondary School. 
Cloth, 2s. 


“ His 66 passages are preceded by an excellent introduction of seventeen 
paces, in which the method is exp'ained, He lays more emphasis than most 
writers on the prime importance of style in a précis.’’—The A.M.A. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH UNSEENS 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A., Modern Languages Master, Central High School, 
Manchester. ls. 9d. 


Mr. Spencer’s French Books are well known to all keen teachers, and in this new 
volume he provides sixty prose and thirty poetical passages, with hints on 
translation, and exercises. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By F. BRAY, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, Leeds ; 
Science Master, Clifton College. 


A simple three years’ course in the principles of Mechanics, Heat, Light, and 
Electricity, for Central School pupils, aged 11-14. In Three Books. +) Book I 
(now ready): Paper, ls. 2d. Limp Cloth, ls. 4d. Books II and III nearly ready. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR GIRLS 


By A. Royps, B.Sc., Head of the Derker Central School, Oldham. Approximate 
price: Paper, ls. 6d.; Cloth, Ls. Gd. 


THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR JUNIOR FORMS 


By HAYDN PRESTON, A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C., Chemistry Master, Borden Grammar 
"School. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 9d. 

“u A little book for beginners, written in simple language and intimate style, 
with the object of avoiding note-taking during lessons. Each of the twelve chap- 
ters concludes with a summary and questions; suitable laboratory experiments 
are also suggested.”— The Schoolmaster. 


A CLIMOGRAPH NOTEBOOK 


By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, Barking Abbey Schocl. 
Demy 4to. Paper wrapper, Is. 


A series of charts for the graphic representation of weather data. Many other 
valuable exercises may also be carried out. 
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ST BEES SCHOOL 


Scholarships: Foundation Scholarships: F. S. Bridson Jones (St. Bees 
School), D. L. Stewart (St. Ninian's, Moffat). Junior Scholarship: D. N. Paton 
(Wolviston School, Stockton-on-Tees). 


ST. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 


Scholarship ({35 per annum): Alice Shelmerdine (Atherington Rectory, 
Umberleigh, N. Devon). Private Scholarship: E. M. A. Seymour. 


ST. COLUMBA'S COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Entrance Scholarship: L. P. Star (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley House School, 

Watford). 
| ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 

Scholarships: H. Fairclough (The Leas, Hoylake), M. G. Bell (St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury), E. R. Lewis (St. Christopher’s, near Bath), D. B. Crosse 
(Norwood School, Exeter), J. D. Carr (£30) (Terrington Hall Preparatory School). 
Exhibitions: G. Leyland (Winton House, Winchester), P. A. Davies (XIV School, 
Clifton, Bristol), W. J. D. Carr (Terrington Hall, York), E. J. S. Andrews (Holy- 
rood School, Bognor). Bursaries: A. K. De Denne (Craigtlower, Torryburn, 
Fife), T. G. Gibb (St. Alban’s, Lyme Regis). 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 


Scholarships: E. H. Bowers (Caldecott Community, Cheshunt), A. D. Dixon 
(The Hall, Hampstead), D. E. Martin (St. George's), A. J. Newton (St. Mildred’s 
School, Pinner), R. A. Robinson (Hitchin Grammar School), H. A. F. Robinson 
(Parents’ Union School, Hitchin). 


ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


Non-Foundation Entrance Scholarships: First Scholarship: R. W.Stephenson 
(the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots Cray, Kent). Second Scholarship : 
M. H. Jakson (Mr. H. E. Wood, Southlea, Malvern). Albany Entrance Scholar- 
ships: First Scholarship: J. D. Douglas (the Headmaster, New College School, 
2 Savile Road, Oxford). Second Scholarship: L. R. Skipper (the Headmaster, 
Mount House School, Plymouth). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Open Scholarships: J. V. Taylor, E. B. Calvert, S. R. Harding (Mr. F. F. 
Sutton, the Junior School, St. Lawrence College). Open Exhibitions: E. 
Douglas-Jones and H, J. S. Cox (Messrs. Bernard & Hitchcock, St. Clare, Walmer), 
Roberts Exhibition: A. E. Sharpe (the Rev. H. Summerhayes, St. Michael's, 
J,impsfield). 

ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 
Entrance Scholarship (£50): Mary Milne (Kenilworth House, Hove, Sussex). 
ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: Senior: M. Beck, M. Drucquer, S. Galperin, D. 
Hubback, R. King, M. Pierrepont, D. Ripman, B. Samuell, I. Tonkin (St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School). Junior: M. Dickens, S. Instone, F. Petters (Norland Place School). 
E. Boyd, M. Bruce, M. Elliot, J. Pollard, M. Wilson (St. Paul's Girls’ School). 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Recommended for Senior Foundation Scholarships: E. C. Baker, N. Busvine, 
W. P. Cuff, G. E. Delafield, A. Duschinsky, J. F. Edwards, J. W. J. Fay, S. W. J. 
Fulton, R. C. Gill, M. Gladstone, R. Goodstein, F. P. Hilliard, D. P. Lawson, 
R. M. Marsh, J. W. Maulden, D. Mitchell, F. R. Newte, T. C. L. Nicole, F. N. 
Steiner, S. N. Weight (all of St. Paul’s School). Recommended for Junior Founda- 
tion Scholarships: D. L. Caldwell, A. M. Dawes, J. B. S. Dunbar Brunton, 
M. J. W. Edwards, H. H. Kassman, H. A. McInnes, G. T. Smith, J. F. M. Watson, 
T. Worswick (St. Paul’s School); J. D. Dunlop, J. E. Etkind, M. le M. Manson, 
R. A. Stewart, G. D. Worswick (Colet Couit); W. A. Shearman, J. E. Simpson 
(The Mall School, Strawberry Hill); G. Englander, G. Oppenhcimer (The Hall, 
Hampstead); E. F. H. Caldin (Wimbledon College); H. Grantham Hill (Lynch- 
mere, Eastbourne); I. G. M. Roberts (Harrow View, Ealing); J. B. Wilkinson 
(Froebel School, Kensington); D. W. Arnott (Sheringham House, Hampstead) ; 
J. A. S. Banting (Homefield, Sutton). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


Foundation Scholarship (£50): F. P. Marrian (Mr. W. Summerson, St. Bede's, 
Hornsea). Scholarship: F., W. P. Lupton (Mr. G. C. Podmore, Charney Hall, 
Grange-over-Sands). Exhibition for the Sons of Clergymen: A. W. Davies 
(Mr. C. I. Montgomery, Tan-y-Bryn School, Llandudno). Exhibitions: J. E. 
Priestley (Mr. C. W. Bryan, Sandy Knoll School, St. Anne’s-on-Sea), D. H. West 
(West House School, Edgbaston, Mr. D. T. Cary-Field and Mr. C. P. Aubry). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT 


G. D. Boyd (Captain Peach, Oakmount School, Southampton), P. T. R. 
Lawman (Mr. Philbrick, Clare House, Beckenham), D. J. Bear (Westminster 
City School), G. W. Sawyer (Mr. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), J. S. Williams 
(XIV School, Clifton, Bristol). J. R. Elstob (Clare House, Beckenham) is elected 
to a Clothworkers'’ Exhibition. 

TAUNTON SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships ({40 a year): T. L. Tucker (Taunton School), J. V. 
Wild (Taunton School), A. M. Hoddinott (Mount Pleasant School, Southbourne- 
on-Sea, Hants), P. J. Norton (Taunton School), E. A. B. Kirk (Northwood Park 
School, Cowes). 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 

New Judd Scholarships (£100 per annum): D. J. D. Clark (Messrs. King & 
Anson, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea). {£100 per annum: P. E. Kerly (Mr. 
G. P. Moyles, Leinster House, Putney Hill). £80 perannum: A. G. Yeats-Brown 
(Tonbridge School, and Mr. G. H. Fisher-Rowe, St. David's, Reigate). Judd 
Scholarship: C. K. Hauff (Tonbridge School, and Mr. R. W. Hunt, The Beacon, 
Crowborough), Foundation Scholarships: G. H. F. Broad (Tonbridge School, 
and Mr. I. C. Irving, now Hazlewood, Limpstield), J. W. Stone (Mr. R. E. 
Patterson, Cheadle House School, Cheadle, Cheshire), F. J. Incham (Tonbridge 
School, and Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall, Wellington, Salop), P. A. Jones 
(Tonbridge School, and Mr. M. H. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge), P. M. 
Morrison (Mr. E. A. Tregoning, Saugcen School, Bournemouth), F. S. Pilditch 
(Mr. M. H. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). Judd Exhibitions of {75 a 
year: Classics: W. H. M. Clifford, R. H. Bassett. Mathematics: L. H. Cook. 
Science: F, P. Clift. Smythe Exhibition of £40 a year: S. J. P. Howarth. 
Rowe Memorial Scholarship and Lampard Exhibition: A. M. C. Field. 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships: J. F. Rhodes (Merton House, Penmaenmawr), W. Lloyd-Jones 
(The Ashe, Etwall, Derby), J. Sargent (Hardenwick School, Harpenden). Ex- 
hibitions: M. W. Miller (Hardenwick School, Harpenden), P. E. Morris (Bramcote 
Hall, Notts), M. T. Heathcote (Winterdyne School, Southport). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


College Scholarships (£60): H. N. Pullar (Mr. L. H. Plant, Hurst Grange, 


Stirling), B. A. C. Quill (Mr. F. A. Marriette, St. Alban’s, Lyme Regis). Raeburn 
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Scholarships ({50): P. A. Gregoire (the Rev. H. W. Waterfield, Temple Grove, 
Eastbourne), K. G. Irving (Mr. A. M. Pearce, Ripley Court, Ripley, Surrey). 
Clerical Exhibition (£40): P. A. Gregoire (the Rev. H. W. Waterkela). 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: A. P. Smith (the Rev. W. R. Mills, Highfield School, 
Liphook), P. E. A. Duncan (the Rev. E. Healey, Lickey Hills School, Rednal, near 
Birmingham), D. C. Haslegrove (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, 
J. B. Tyrer (Messrs. Sandford & Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury), K. T. Dyson 
(Mr.S.Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale), H. M. A. Crawshaw (Mr. F. D. H.) 
Joy, Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows), G. N. Sharp (Mr. G. C. Podmore, 
Charney Hall, Grange-over-Sands), P. G. F. Dalton (Mr. J. G. Fawcus, Bilton 
Grange, Rugby). Rutland Scholarships: J. S. Carter (Oakham School), 
R. Beaumont (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School], Oxford). Powell Exhibitions: 
H. M. A. Crawshaw (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows), 
J. W. Kendrew (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold), H. J. L. Bulkeley 
(Mr. T. E. Dyson, Seacroft, Skegness). 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
Scholarship: D. Lambert (Mount Pleasant, Southbourne). 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

Resident King’s Scholarships in College: A. V. Panting (Mr. F. G. Turner, 
Tormore School, Upper Deal), F. G. Adams (Mr. A. H. Linford, Downsend, 
Leatherhead), A. K. Milne (Messrs. Longrige & Deakin, Streete Court, Westgate- 
on-Sea), R. E. P. Nadin (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stoneyyate, Leicester), R. L. Monck- 
Mason (the Rev. H. Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne), G. F. W. Tripp 
(Mr. A. O. Lightowler, Quernmore School, Bromley), E. R. Smith (Westminster 
School, and Mr. Gladstone, Cliveden Place, S.W.1). Non-Resident King’s Scholar- 
ships: G. B. N. Hartog (Mr. Wilkinson, Orme Square, Bayswater), D. Mangakis 
(Westminster School and Mr. Hodgson, Dorset Square, N.W.), S. E. Mangeot 
(Westminster School and Major Chappell, Beechborough Park Shorneclifie). 
Exhibitions: J. C. W. Tutte (440) (Westminster School and Mr. Moseley, Gate 
House, Kingston Hill), J. R. Squire (£30) (Mr. Moseley, Gate House, Kingston 
Hill), R. D. B. Clark (£30) (Mr. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing), J. H. Freeman 
(£20) (Mr. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: R. C. Howard (Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam School, 
Surrey), L. L. K. Rickford (Weymouth College). Exhibitions (£30 per annum) : 
A. G. Macintyre (St. Michael's, Limpsfield), R. G. Richards (Junior School, 
Weymouth College). Exhibition (£10 per annum): H. S. Clarke (Beaumont 


House, Harrogate). 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

Election Roll, 1928: (1) R. L. M. Synge, (2) H. Searle, (3) J. N. Mills, (4) D. 
Tornow, (5) A. H. Campbell, (6) W. D. M. Raeburn, (7) R. C. Ormerod, (8) J. E. 
Banbury, (9) J. H. Madge, (10) G. R. H: Geoghegan, (11) D. W. B. Baron, 
(12) P. H. Nowell-Smith, (13) J. Paynter,(14) J. D. M. Stuart, (15) R. C. G. 
Moggridge, (16) J. E. D. Radford, (17) J. M. F. Norris, (18) J. W. F. Richardson, 
(19) G. H. N. Seton-Watson, (20) J. R. B. Smith, (21) M. H. Asquith. All these 
except Nos. 6 and 8 stood for scholarships, and will be admitted in the above order 
so far as vacancies occur between now and next Easter. There will be room for 
thirteen of them in September. Exhibitions were awarded to Nos 6, 8, and 17. 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Foundation Scholarships: M. W. Jeffery (Steyne Preparatory School, Worth- 
ing), J. H. Edmonds (Woodbridge School), K. F. New (Coston Rectory, Norwich). 
House Scholarships: B. E. Wisker (Shipmeadow School, Beccles), F. G. Soden, 


Woodbridge School). 
WORKSOP COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: J. A. Dobbs (Mr. C. H. Cooke, Dunchurch Hall, 
Rugby), C. G. Porritt (Mr. D. A. Archibald, Glenhow School, Saltburn-by-Sea), 
T. F. Gaskell (Miss E. F. Porter, Lynfield School, Hunstanton). Exhibition : 
G. Stonehouse (the Rev. H. A. Moreton, Marton Hall, Bridlington). 

WREKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON 

Scholarships (100 guineas): R. G. Thomas (Mr. W. S. Dixon, Hillbrow, Over- 
slade, Rugby); 80 guineas: J. P. Titchmarsh (Mr. H. B. Evington, Hardenwick, 
Harpenden, Herts); 70 guineas: G. A. I. Graham (Mr. R. B. Green, Wolborough 
Hill, Newton Abbot); 70 guineas: W.S. Tute (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). Exhibitions (30 guineas): F. Stockdale (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn 
House, Parkgate, Cheshire), W. G. Bennett (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray, Wallasey), 
J. R. Hobbins (Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea, Bromiey, Kent), S. B. Gibbs (Mr. 
H. E. Shay, Stanley House, Edgbaston, Birmingham), H. O. Hinton (Mr. C. L. 
Webb, Carn Brea, Bromley, Kent). Allison Memorial Scholarship for Music 
(40 cuineas): S. B. Gibbs (Mr. H. E. Shay, Stanley House, Edgbaston, Birming- 


A 3. OTHER AWARDS] 


CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Charles R. E. Bell Fund Junior Scholarship ({60) offered by the London 
Chamber of Commerce: R. H. Barton (Tollington Park 1.C.C. Central School). 
KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, STOURBRIDGE 
Worcestershire University Scholarships: H. G. Haden and F. C. Kitson. 
Staffordshire University Scholarships: W. Clark and H. C. Carrington. 
LONDONDERRY HIGH SCHOOL 
School Leaving Scholarships: F. E. Cunningham and M. A. W. Wray. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS' SCHOOL, CROSBY 
State Scholarships: F. Dickinson (to be held at Merton College, Oxford), 
C. H. Noton (to be held at Liverpool University). County Major Scholarships : 
F. Dickinson (at Merton College, Oxford), C. H. Noton (at Liverpool University), 
A. A. Williams (at Selwyn College, Cambridge), W. P. Clems (at Wadham College, 
Oxford), J. A. Coutts (at Downing College, Cambridge), G. G. Cradock- Watson 
(at St. John’s College, Oxford). 
NOTRE DAME HIGH SCHOOL, LONDON 


Worshipful Master Skinners’Scholarship ((39 a year for three years) tenable at 

King’s College, London: Gwendolen D. Stubbs. 
THE ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 

Rome Scholarship in Decorative Painting: Mr. Alan E. Sorrell, student of the 
Royal College of Art. Rome Scholarship in Sculpture: Mr. Cecil Brown, student 
of the Royal College of Art. Rome Scholarship in Engraving: Mr. Eric S. Jones, 
student of the Royal College of Art. 

SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 
Scholarship of £70 a year, tenable.on H.M.S, Worcester: L. Kevis. 
TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Cheshire County Council Senior Scholarship of £75 per annum, tenable at 
University of Manchester: E. M. Gaunt. 
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urniture 


If it is School Furniture that is urgently required for those additional pupils 
which were not expected or for any other unforseen contingency, the E.S.A. can 


help you. 
Stanton and other Pupils’ Desks, 


At the E.S.A. Factory, Stevenage, there is kept a good stock of 
Masters’ Desks, Cupboards, and General 


School Furniture, ready for varnishing, and most of these stock 


items can be put on the rail within 7 days. 


Catalogues 


and Prices will be gladly sent on receipt of particulars. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON 


Furniture Factory, 
Stevenage, Herts 


School Furniture 
Makers since 1870 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oo » 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK - 38 
H. P. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 

31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


New Prize Essay Competition 


“ The Journal of Education and School World ”’ 
offers three book prizes—of the value of One Guinea, 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, and Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence respectively (Catalogue prices and to 
be chosen by the winners from any Publisher’s List) 
—for the best English essays written by pupils 
(boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. These essays should be 
posted to reach the office of the ‘‘ Journal’’ not 
later than October 11, 1928. The envelopes should 
be plainly marked ESSAY. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lang, E.C. 4. 


A Whole World of 


I d © a S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 : 
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KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 
WITH PIPE AND TABOR 


ART PLAYS FOR CLASS ROOM USE 


° | Just Published 


N Compiled by Reed Moorhouse. ls. 4d. 
48-pp. Detailed Prospectus of the 169 Volumes post free. 
| y 
Now Ready 
) 
FRENCH FORM-ROOM PLAYS 
gs eh No. 13 of the Treasuries of French Literature ‘ 
By F. M. Forrest. 
q GILT BACK AND SIDE Is. 9d. ) 
Prospectus of the Series post free. 
| “ 
Just Published 
( DENT’S LATIN TEXTS 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


( (Livy Books, XXI and XXII). À 
Edited by I. V. Hughes, B.A. GILT BACK AND SIDE, Is. 9d. 
<% 
Matriculation Botany General Science 
By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. By E. J. HoLMYARD, M.A. 4s. Od. 
Plant Ecology A School Certificate Chemistry 
( By M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 5s. Od. By A. E. Foot, M.A 3s. Od. y 
A Junior Geometry Graded Test Papers fa French 
ms ee ee pelea B.A. 2s. 3d. By F. M. Forrest Is. Od. 
oe cone Le Francais Par Les Images q 
By Dr. ROBERT JONES 2s. 6d. By F. M. BUTLIN is. 4d. 
Grammar in a New Setting i 
( By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 1s. 6d. Dent’s Elementary French Reader Is. 6d. X 
Inspirational Teaching Répétition (in three books) 9d. each 
By G. MacKANEss, M.A. 10s. 6d. net By G. K. Buzza, B.A., and M. M. Acock, B.A. 
Hellas, The Forerunner—Vol. II Arva Latina (in four books) 1s. 6d. each 
By H. W. HouseHoLpD, M.A. 3s. 6d. net A Series of Latin Translation Books. 


AA BEDFORD STREET LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


X.—THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, 
INCLUDING THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


By DE V. PAyYEN-PAYNeE, Principal of Kensington 
Coaching College 


FTER every great war the fighting forces of a nation 
suffer eclipse. A boy joins these in hope of active 
service, and not for tramping the parade ground. After a 
war so testing as the last, nations are too exhausted and too 
impoverished to seek causes of quarrel. Rather they strive 
for the ideal of universal peace. After Waterloo came the 
Holy Alliance; after the Great War came the League of 
Nations and the Peace Pact. It is uncertain whether the 
latter will prove more efficacious than the former in pre- 
venting future wars. This is one reason for the reduction 
in numbers of those seeking entrance into the commissioned 
ranks. Another is that the classes from which candidates 
have been drawn in the past are those who have been 
hardest hit by taxation and change of fortune. But it is 
just when a service becomes unpopular and few enter it 
that there is greater opportunity for those who do. In 
pre-War days the competition for entry into the combatant 
services was severe and needed muchexpensive preparation: 
now almost every qualified candidate can gain entry into 
Sandhurst, while entry to Woolwich is much easier than it 
was. Those boys who feel an urge towards a manly out-of- 
door life can now enter it with far less difficulty and can 
reckon on more opportunity for speedy promotion. The 
clever, poor boy can, by means of prize cadetships, pay for 
a large part of his education. 
It is well for a boy to make up his mind as goon as he 
can, if he is to:attempt a service career. 


In the case of the. 


Navy he should do so almost as soon as he goes to a prepara- 
tory school; for the majority of cadets pass through 
Dartmouth from the age of 13, and the number admitted by 
special entry between the ages of 174 and 184 varies every 
year, and the competition for these places is apt to be very 
keen. But every candidate should decide before he goes 
to his public school, as not all schools have sufficient service 
candidates to run a special Army class. It must be remem- 
bered that the entrance examination to all these services 
is identical and of a different nature from those admitting 
to the universities or the other professions. Consequently, 
candidates are not likely to do well unless they receive the 
special tuition required by the regulations. 

Before a candidate can present himself for the Army 
Entrance Examination he must have passed the School 
Certificate. This condition is not necessary for those 
obtaining a King’s cadetship or a nomination from the 
headmaster of certain public schools which are inspected 
by the Board of Education or other public body and 
maintain an Officer’s Training Corps. The ‘School Certi- 
ficate is regarded as the qualifying part of the Army 
examination. The competitive examination takes place 
twice yearly in June and November, and every candidate 
must be between the ages of 18 and 19 and an application 
form must be filled up by the candidate himself and returned 
to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, some weeks before the date of the examination. 
This is held in London, Edinburgh, and at most of the 
larger public schools. The examination is the same for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Cranwell, the Navy, Marines, Pay- 
master Cadets, R.N., and Indian and Colonial Police. A 
candidate can offer himself for one or more of these, 
provided he takes the requisite subjects for each branch. 
The syllabus is as follows: 


ParT I Maximum 
Marks 
1. English (no Essay, but Précis and a 
general question paper to test in- 
telligence) ‘ me g 150 
2. General Knowledge 150 
. Interview and Record 250 


. One of the following : 
(a) Modern Language . ; : 
(b) General History . i | 
(c) Elementary Mathematics i 
(d) Everyday Science K ) 


A Ww 


roo 


Part II 
5. Latin . . 300 
6. Greek . 300 
7. French (Written, 225, Oral, 75) 300 
8. German » 225, » 75) 300 
9. Modern History ‘ i 300 
10. Lower Mathematics . 300 
11. Higher Mathematics . 300 
12. Physics ; 300 
13. Biology ; 300 
14. Freehand or Geometrical Drawing . ‘ 50 


For Sandhurst, a candidate may offer two subjects in 
Part II, for Woolwich, he may offer three of which Lower 
Mathematics and Physics or Chemistry must be two, and 
he is advised to take Higher Mathematics as the third. The 
same subjects cannot be taken in Parts I and II. Drawing 
can be taken by all in addition to other subjects. Candidates 
who have gained certificates in the Officers’ Training Corps 
can add 12 per cent of the marks awarded. Every candidate 
must gain a minimum of 50 marks for Interview and Record, 
and Woolwich candidates must make 240 out of 600 in 
Mathematics and Physics or Chemistry, and gain a total 
of 700 marks. The interview before an experienced board 
of examiners lasts about ten minutes and the records from 
his school and tutor and the opinions of referees are before 
this board. In addition, there is a severe medical examina- 
tion and every candidate before starting his preparation 
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should be medically examined so that if he has any physical 
disqualification he may avoid the expense of preparation 
and the mortification of rejection. 

Successful candidates enter the military colleges in 
February or September. The normal period of instruction 
is eighteen months, divided into three terms. The cost is 
£100 per term, but there are rebates for sons of naval and 
military officers, and for civilians who show evidence of 
pecuniary need. The charges for uniform and books 
amount to another £75. 

At Woolwich, cadets are trained for the Engineers, 
Artillery, and Signals, and the cadet chooses his branch at 
the end of his first year. The twenty best cadets usually 
choose the Engineers. Sandhurst cadets are trained for the 
Infantry, Cavalry, the Tank Corps, and the Army Service 
Corps. About thirty may join the Indian Army. They 
choose their branches and their regiments in order of 
passing out. 

In addition to passing through the military colleges, a 
boy can obtain a commission by a nomination from a 
university, by transfer from the Territorial Army, or by 
promotion from the ranks. To pass through the university 
has advantages for those who are not quite decided on their 
future, or who favour a wider education than that obtained 
at military colleges. 

As in all professions, the prospects of an army officer 
depend mainly upon himself. His pay as a second lieutenant 
will begin at £268 a year, and increase with each step in 
rank until he receives £1,124 a year as lieutenant-colonel. 
A married officer gains slightly higher pay ; and officers in 
the Engineers, Signals, and Tank Corps are entitled to an 
addition of 2s. to 7s. a day. Although promotion is still 
mainly by seniority, there are always opportunities for 
well-educated and energetic men to advance. Several 
endeavour to enter the Staff College, others gain technical 
or educational appointments. The Army is no longer the 
idle life it was once thought to be; an officer is always 
learning, and every step in rank means an examination. 

As has been said before, most candidates enter the Navy 
through Dartmouth. When a boy reaches 12} years his 
parents should write for admission to the Assistant Private 
Secretary of the First Lord at the Admiralty. The age of 
admission is between 134 and 13% years. All candidates 
have to attend before an interview committee which classes 
the boys in accordance with their fitness for the service, 
and the First Lord selects the best candidates to undergo 
a qualifying (not competitive) examination in December, 
March, or July. The subjects include English, History, and 
Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, French, and 
Latin. Having passed this, and having undergone a severe 
medical test, a cadet spends eleven terms at Dartmouth. 
If he is not thought apt for naval life he is asked to leave. 
The course includes Mathematics, Science, Engineering, 
English, Modern Languages, Seamanship, and Navigation. 
The fees at Dartmouth amount to {150 a year, but as at 
the military colleges, rebates are allowed to naval and 
military officers and to parents of restricted means. On 
leaving Dartmouth a cadet spends eight months at sea 
learning his profession. An examination then determines 
his seniority as a midshipman, and until he reaches this 
rank his parents have to allow him £50 a year. 

The cadet who passes the Special Entry Examination, 
which is identical with that of the military colleges, spends 
a year on a training ship and after taking the passing-out 
examination, he becomes a midshipman, but for a shorter 
time than Dartmouth cadets owing to his older age. These 
cadets pay no fees for training, but parents have to 
guarantee {50 a year until they become midshipmen, and 
to pay for their outfit. On the whole, the Dartmouth 
course is probably the cheaper, if the special entry cadet 
has been at a large public school until he is 17. 

The pay of a naval officer ranges from for a year as a 
midshipman to {1,000 a year as a captain. Extra allow- 
ances are given to those with special duties, especially to 
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engineer officers. Paymaster cadets take the army examin- 
ation at the same age and compete among themselves for 
about twelve places. They have to control the victualling 
and clothing of a ship, the payment of all accounts and 
perform secretarial duties on the staff of a senior officer. 
A paymaster-cadet earns {73 and can rise to be a paymaster- 
captain at £942. The Navy is peculiarly an Englishman’s 
profession, and he sets the example to the navies of other 
nations. In the past he has been looked upon as the cream 
of the British race, and there is no reason to believe he has 
forfeited his high estate as his deeds in the Great War 
proved. 

The Royal Air Force has none of the traditions of the 
Army or Navy, but it has probably a greater future than 
either of these. In June, 1928, seventy-one cadets passed 
for Woolwich, eighty-eight for Sandhurst, and thirteen for 
Cranwell. The examination is the same for all, but six 
prize cadetships are given at each examination for Cranwell, 
which reduce the fees payable for the two years’ instruction 
and uniform from {250 to £40. The medical test is very 
severe. A cadet receives 7s. a day, which is sufficient to 
meet all his messing expenses. The examination is the 
same as for Woolwich, that is to say, a candidate can take 
three subjects in Part IT. 

In addition to the regular cadets, short service com- 
missions of five years on the active list and four on the 
reserve are granted to candidates physically fit between the 
ages of 18 and 29. These do not pass an examination but 
are interviewed by a selection committee and medically 
examined. A few of these can take a competitive examina- 
tion in order to gain permanent commissions. Others may 
enter from a university as for the Army. The pay of a 
permanent pilot officer after his two years at Cranwell 
begins at £400 and rises to £1,354 as group captain. There 
are also commissions in the Stores Branch open to young 
men from 23 to 25 years of age with five years’ business 
experience. They have to pass an interview and a simple 
examination in English and arithmetic. 

The Mercantile Marine is a fine career for boys who have 
a love of the sea and a fine constitution, able to resist 
changes of climate and able to work at any hour of the 
day or night. The aspirant has two courses open to him 
to prepare for the profession: he can go to a training 
ship, or college, the Worcester in the Thames, or the Conway 
in the Mersey, or the Nautical College at Pangbourne. 
Or he can start as an apprentice with one of the steamship 
lines. Of the two the former is far the better course to gain 
a good position in the service. But it is more costly. All 
these three training colleges charge about £160 a year and 
a cadet usually stays two or three years from the age of 
13 or 14. On leaving, a cadet can be sure of an appointment 
to one of the more important lines, as an apprentice. 
Occasionally a premium is required, but where a cadet has 
done well at college this is not always insisted on. The 
course at college not only includes the usual school subjects, 
especially Mathematics, Science and English, but also 
practical seamanship in all its branches. When he has 
completed the course, and is over 16 years òf age, a cadet 
is given a certificate which enables him to sit for his Second 
Mate’s Examination at the end of three years at sea instead 
of the usual four years. These colleges also have the privilege 
of nominating a certain number of cadets forexamination 
as cadets in the Royal Navy and Royal Naval Reserve. 

In the case of a boy who cannot afford a college training, 
he can become an apprentice for four years in a line of 
steamships for a small premium. Before this he has to pass 
the Board of Trade eye-sight test, he should be able to 
swim, and have some knowledge of signals. The training 
on board ship is not so pleasant as at a college, and though 
he may learn more practical details, his general education 
may suffer. But when ashore these apprentices can attend 
nautical colleges to fit themselves for their examinations. 


After passing his Second Mate’s test a cadet can become 
a junior officer at a salary of about {150 and all found 
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except uniform. When he has spent another year at sea 
he can enter for his First Mate’s ticket, and on reaching 21 
and having served six years he can try for his Master’s 
certificate. They are not promoted as quickly as this, 
but the certificate increases their pay, and a junior officer 
with a Master’s certificate can earn £250 a year, as second 
officer, £300, and first officer, £400. Posts in other services 
can be obtained through the Merchant Service, such as those 
in the Bengal Pilot Service, the Colonial Service, and as 
harbour masters, and in other analogous positions. 

Till now we have been dealing with deck officers only ; 
but there are the no less important engineer officers. These 


have to undergo a course of five or six years’ training, either 
entirely with one of the great firms of marine engineers such 
as Vickers, Yarrows, Armstrongs, Thornycrofts, or they 
may spend three years at a training college such as the 
City and Guilds College, or Glasgow Technical College, and 
two years at works. Upon completion of his apprenticeship 
the boy is qualified as an assistant engineer. When he is 
21 and has served eighteen months at sea he can sit for 
his second engineer’s certificate and in due time for his 
first engineer’s certificate. His pay varies from £120 a year, 
as an assistant, to £480 a year or more, as a chief engineer. 
On oil-driven liners the rates are apt to be higher. 


Education: The Next Steps* 


By CYRIL Norwoop, M.A., D.LIt. 


HE chief advance made in the first quarter of the 

twentieth century has been that the nation as a whole 
has been converted to belief in the value of education. When 
the century began there were still very many who had 
received little or no schooling in their youth, but had won 
their way, not without a considerable measure of self- 
satisfaction, to substantial positions. That perhaps legiti- 
mate pride was based on a certain misunderstanding on the 
values of life and it involved the fallacy vividly exhibited 
by a certain local millionaire of my acquaintance, who was 
asked to support the movement for the establishment of the 
local university. ‘‘ University,” he said: “ what do you 
want with a university ? I left school when I was thirteen, 
and look at me.’’ Now it was just because we were looking 
at him that we desired the means of higher education to 
be at the command of the community, though at that 
particular interview it was hard to say so. 

To-day, nearly a generation later, that particular type 
—a type usually of sturdy independence, strong character, 
and material outlook—has largely been gathered to its 
fathers; there have been twenty-five years of constantly 
extending further education; the War has taken place. 
Opposition to education as such, at any rate to education 
after the age of 14, is now confined to the National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organizations, and to the farmers, 
both of which circles are most interested in the continu- 
ance of the supply of young labour under the conditions to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed. 

Further advance is outlined in the Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent, which has come to be known 
as the Hadow Report; since its publication it has com- 
manded an unusual amount of support and interest. I give 
my unqualified adherence to the proposals which it makes, 
though I do not agree with the nomenclature which it 
suggests. Primary education should in future be a stage 
which ends at about the age of 11+, and this for the best 
of reasons, because at about that age childhood closes and 
the first beginnings of adolescence set in. A second stage 
of education should therefore start at this point, going on 
for the majority to 15+, for many to 16+, for some to 18 
or 19, this stage being regarded as a single whole, designed 
to meet the needs of the adolescent, and therefore containing 
within itself a considerable variety of type. This is not 
simply a question of adding one year to the course as it 
exists at present: it means rethinking the whole of our 
education on a psychological basis, and designing the 
primary course for the years of childhood, the post-primary 
courses for the ensuing years. It means as an ideal that 
all children would go forward after 11 on parallel lines, 
following the course best suited to each. The Hadow 
Report therefore states in its second conclusion that, “ while 
taking the country as a whole, many more children should 
pass to “secondary” schools in the current sense of the 
term than pass at present, it is necessary that the post- 


* Abridged from the presidential address to the Educational Science Section, 
British Association, Glasgow, Sept. 7, 1928. 


primary grade of education should include other types of 
post-primary schools, with curricula varying according to 
both the age up to which the majority of pupils will remain 
at school and the different interests and utilities of the 
pupils to which the bias and objective of each school will 
normally be related.” They envisage, therefore, besides 
the secondary schools of literary and scientific type, selective 
central schools with a four-year course, and a practical 
trend in the last two, non-selective central schools, which 
may exist either by themselves in some areas, or in other 
areas side by side with the selective schools, and a variety of 
other arrangements, which I think they only insert in their 
report because they realize that there must be a temporary 
period of makeshifts. Quite rightly, as I think, they do not 
believe that this system, if established, would hamper or 
cripple our already existing secondary schools, for the 
desire for education, once it is established, grows of itself. 
Quite rightly they realize that the education of adolescence 
is something wider than that which is given through books 
alone, and the new schools, while they begin with their 
11 year old pupils in much the same way as the secondary 
schools, will always seek to develop the hand and the eye, 
and in their last two years will develop a practical bias. 

There is an immense gap which the promoters of this 
report seek to fill, and only those who have studied facts 
and figures know how large it is, so large, indeed, that it 
prevents us from making any claim at present that we 
have a system of education which deserves to be called 
national. In any one year the total school population is 
very slightly above 700,000. At the age of 14+ there are 
at least 300,000 children who are outside the system alto- 
gether, and receiving no continued instruction ; at the age 
of 15+ this figure has risen to 520,000. This means that 
the effort and the money which have been devoted to the 
training of those children up to the age of 14 are in very 
considerable measure wasted ; and though I have not time 
to argue it now, or to advance the evidence, here in this 
gap may be found the reasons for much of the unemploy- 
ment, and still more of the unemployability, which exist 
within our society to-day. It is of the most vital importance 
that those years of adolescence should be safeguarded by 
all that is of inspiration and of good report. 

To turn to the problems of secondary education proper 
—by which I mean education of boys and girls up to the 
age of 18—it is advisable first to survey the present position 
and to see how that position has arisen. The public schools 
and the great day schools of the nineteenth century were 
inspired both in regard to curriculum and method by 
Oxford and Cambridge, and they were largely classical; a 
reaction against this undue narrowness led to the experi- 
ment of the organized science schools of the last ten years 
of that century. These in their turn certainly carried the 
reaction too far, and produced juvenile chemists and 
physicists without culture or general education. In 1907 
the Board of Education issued its first regulations for 
secondary schools, and sought something broader than 
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either of these two rival institutions ; they established a 
four-year course in which English, geography, and history, 
at least one language other than English, mathematics, 
science, and drawing should be studied, together with 
manual work, physical exercises, and, for girls, housewifery. 
As that course has been worked in practice in the last 
twenty-five years, it has been in the main academic in 
spirit, and the important subjects have come to be the 
native tongue, the foreign language or languages, and 
mathematics and science; the schools have continued to 
look to the universities, and to the development of those 
advanced courses which lead up to university studies. All 
this effort has been directed and stabilized, and some would 
say stereotyped, by the setting up of the system of school 
certificates, for which in England and Wales eight university 
authorities examine. All the secondary schools, therefore, 
have in the main the same outlook, which is primarily 
that each pupil should at the end of the first stage of the 
course be able to matriculate at a university ; the school 
‘certificates have been brought into relation with the 
matriculation examinations, and thesystem is now organized 
in all its details. 


Meantime the number of schools, and the number of 
pupils at each school, have greatly increased. In 1904 in 
England the number of secondary schools for boys, for girls, 
and for boys and girls together was 575; there are now 
1,184 recognized for grant by the Board of Education and 
305 recognized as efficient, but not eligible for grant. In 
1904 the number of pupils was 97,698 ; in October 1927 
it was 349,430, and if you add the 57,655 in the schools not 
eligible for grant you get a total of 400,000 boys and girls 
who are in England pursuing a course of secondary educa- 
tion. Now the reason why I have troubled you with these 
figures is to point out that, while the content of secondary 
education has not changed, and remains academic in spirit 
and outlook, the number of schools has more than doubled, 
and the number of pupils has increased by more than four 
times. To put it clearly in another way, in the first year 
in which the school certificates examination was held, there 
were 14,232 candidates; for the last one for which figures 
are available there were 54,593, again very nearly an 
increase of four times. 


The result of pouring all this mass of new material into a 
single mould has produced a slowly increasing volume of 
protest, but those who protest are much more sure in 
describing the symptoms of the distresses of the secondary 
‘schools than they are in pointing to their cause or in finding 
the cure. It is said that there is a good deal of overstrain 
among the pupils of the secondary schools, particularly 
among the girls, and that for the average the effort of 
reaching a satisfactory level in English and English subjects, 
in a foreign language or languages, and in mathematics 
and sciences is too much. That this is so is shown by the 
fact that when the examination was established it was 
supposed that nearly all would be successful at the end of 
their course in obtaining a school certificate, but as a matter 
of experience less than two out of three have been able to 
do so. It is alleged that the examination hampers the 
freedam of the teacher, who during the whole four years’ 
course can never turn aside to browse in the pleasant paths 
of literature or to pursue interests common to himself and 
his class, but must concentrate the attention of his class 
and himself wholly upon what will pay in the examination 
room. Great schoolmasters of the past are quoted who 
could never have pursued their favourite methods with 
success under present conditions. It is asserted that for 
many boys, and for still more girls, the present curriculum 
ig unsuitable, that they are not all, or indeed comparatively 
many, of them going to the universities, and that they 
ought not to be sacrificed to the interests of the few who 
do contemplate that course. The question is raised whether 
as a matter of fact this intellectual taining of the girl 
ought to be the same as that of the boy, and whether the 
tyranny of imposing the preparatory curriculum of the 


university upon the girls is not even more unreasonable than 
it is asserted to be in the case of the boys. On this point 
the committee which reported on the differentiation of the 
curricula as between the sexes spoke with an uncertain 
voice, probably because they knew that there were many 
feminine associations ready to tear and devour any com- 
mittee or any individual who said anything which might 
be taken to imply that women were not the full equals of 
men, and girls of boys. 

The practical outcome of all this is the suggestion that 
boys and girls should be awarded a school certificate even 
if they omit a foreign language entirely, or mathematics 
and science entirely, so long as they make up for it by 
proficiency in subjects such as music, art, handicraft, 
housecraft, and other subjects of more motley character 
and more dubious claim. On this proposal the English 
teaching profession is divided, the Headmasters’ Conference 
and the Assistant Masters’ Association being against it, the 
Headmasters’ Association doubtfully in favour, and the 
Headmistresses’ Association and the Assistant Mistresses 
almost as one woman in favour also. From this state of 
affairs one can judge where the shoe pinches most, but 
there is no doubt that it does pinch, and any one who 
remembers the figures which I have just quoted will quite 
readily understand why. There are more boys and girls 
taking the full secondary course to-day than are either fit 
for it or fitted by it. The malcontents are quite right in the 
criticisms which they level against the system and its 
present results, but they are in my opinion wrong as to 
the nature of the cure and the method by which they would 
bring it about. 

The standard of secondary education in England is high, 
and is something of which we have a right to be proud. 
Its methods and objects are the fruit of long experience 
and of the efforts of several generations. The boy or girl 
who has taken a school certificate before the age of sixteen, 
followed an advanced course, or specialization in a sixth 
form, to the age of 18+, has reached a level attained in 
few educational systems other than our own. I question 
indeed whether any country is producing boys and girls of 
as high a level of intellectual excellence and training as 
those hundreds who go up every year to compete for 
scholarships and places at Oxford and Cambridge. I 
believe this to be true of the boys, and it is certainly true 
of the girls. This system is now built on the general 
education of the school certificate and the specialized 
education of the higher certificate, and I hold that it should 
stand unimpaired, and not be tampered with ; for it is far 
easier to relax a standard than ever to recover it. To say 
that every boy and girl who goes to a secondary school for 
four years should be awarded the same certificate, whatever 
subjects they may have studied and offered, is to say that 
things which are not equal to one another are equal to the 
same thing ; it is tosay that the boy who has been successful 
in English, history, geography, Latin, French, mathematics 
and science in primd facte the same article as the boy who 
has been successful in English, general elementary science, 
drawing, handicraft, and shorthand, or the girl who has 
offered English, botany, music, drawing, and needlework. 
I am not representing either course as better than the 
other; one may be right for A and the other for B. I 


hold no brief to argue that the high-brow is better than 


the low-brow, or the blue stocking than the flesh-coloured 
stocking. All that I maintain is that they are palpably not 
the same, that it is illogical therefore to call them the same, 
and that nothing but confusion will result from calling 
them the same. Surely the logical course is to award two 
kinds of certificate, one which shall fulfil the academic con- 
ditions and maintain unlowered the existing system which 
causes no difficulty to the boy or girl of average academic 
ability, and the other which shall be a proof that the boy 
or girl has taken at school that course of education which 
in the particular case was the most fitted. 


I would therefore have in any secondary school these two 
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types definitely recognized to be different, not superior or 
inferior, the one to the other, but different. It would be 
recognized at the school-certificate stage by the one type 
sitting for the school certificate awarded as it now is, and 
the other for a general certificate which shall show that 
they have made good use of a good and sensible type of 
education. If they stay at school the one type will continue 
to go on to the higher certificate, again organized as it now 
is, and the other to a second certificate, which shall again 
test the subjects of a quite unspecialized education, designed 
to meet the individual need in each case. There will then 
be a good deal of variety inside secondary education, and 
when the central schools become more numerous and more 
organized, and the modern schools come into existence in 
increasing quantity, there will be a good deal of variety 
outside the old secondary schools as well. 


Even so, my discussion of the problem of the right 
curriculum for the higher forms of the secondary school is 
not complete. In saying that the standard should remain 
unimpaired, and not be tampered with, I have in mind the 
work of the best boys and girls. But many more than the 
best go on to the universities, and it is right that they 
should do so; I am not convinced that any of these should 
attempt specialized study before they enter the classes of 
the university. On the one hand, the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, through their open scholarship examina- 
tions, enforce on the schools the attempt to reach a very 
high standard along narrow lines; some universities, by 
allowing their intermediate examinations to be taken 
through the higher certificate, confuse the courses proper 
to themselves and to the schools ; some universities admit 
their students too early; the higher-certificate courses 
themselves often involve specialization built on a very 
slender foundation of general knowledge. On the other 
hand, many professors and university teachers are loud in 
their condemnation of the state in which their pupils come 
to them, with minds ill-balanced and ill-furnished. I submit 
that this region of the last two years of school is insufficiently 
explored, and the nature of the work that should be done 
by the average student not thought out. I submit further 
that it is a matter which might well engage the attention 
of all the universities of the country in conference. 


There is a large question of very general interest which 
I can state, though I do not know that I can supply an 
answer. What is the proper part which formal and external 
examination should play in our educational courses? 
Examinations at the present time play a very large part. 
In a great many places there is competition and examination 
for scholarships and for free places at the secondary schools ; 
some four years later there follows the school certificate, 
theoretically for all. One or two years later follows the 
higher certificate examination, and then there are for some 
all the university and professional examinations in prospect. 
Entrance to the public schools is obtained by an examination 
known as the common entrance examination, which is said 
in some cases to be competitive, but in all cases involves 
the reaching by the candidate of a certain definite standard. 
Competitive examination admits to the Army, Navy, and 
the Civil Service. The system is so thorough and so 
universal that the victim, if that is the right word, may 
never be out of the shadow of an examination from II years 
old to 23, or even later. It is argued, first, that this gives 
almost inevitably a totally wrong view of knowledge, and 
makes a boy or a girl from school days on feel that his or 
her object is not to study a subject, but to acquire the 
capacity to answer on paper examination questions about it, 
and that therefore, once examinations are over, he or she 
learns no more. It is argued, secondly, that the teacher’s 
freedom is destroyed, since he has to teach his subject not 
in the best way, but in the way which will pay best in the 
examination, and that the more inspiring, original, and 
fresh he is in presentment, the less he is likely to succeed 
on a mechanical system. It is alleged, thirdly, that the 
system is really unsuccessful, that it picks out for honour 


those who have the examination faculty and can write fast 
and to the point, but that, judging by what happens in 
after-life, it does not really pick the best men and women, 
and those who will go furthest in their study. 


There is a certain amount of truth, but a good deal of 
unreasonableness and lack of practical common sense, in all 
this attack which is so frequently made to-day. My own 
profession, the schoolmasters, are not inconsistent, though 
the schoolmistresses dispute the palm with them, for they 
insist on a certificate to mark the successful completion of 
all their courses, and do not rest until all the subjects which 
they teach have been brought, for instance, within the 
ambit of the school certificate. The subjects which of all 
others ought to be the most free, and are in my opinion in 
their own interests least examinable—music and art—are, 
I suppose, the means for awarding more certificates by 
examination than any other, and the blame for this I lay 
largely at the door of my professional brothers and sisters. 
It is not, I think, seriously true that teachers are cramped 
by the examinations ; on the whole examinations follow the 
school curricula, and do not control them; the teachers. 
moreover, are well represented on the examining authorities, 
and can make their voices heard. It is not possible to say 
whether a boy or girl knows a subject save by asking 
questions ; these must be the same for all, answered under 
the same conditions in the same time, and that makes a 
written examination necessary. No one suggests that 
examinations are more than they are, a very human and 
sometimes fallible means of finding out whether a candidate 
knows what he ought to know, and no one in his senses 
claims that they pick out the person who will be ultimately 
the most successful. What is true is that in early years they 
tend to dull the edge of the desire for true knowledge, and 
that throughout school life there are plenty who are quite 
incapable of showing on paper what they have in their 
head; they are not fools, though they may be written 
down as such, but they are bad examinees. Moreover, in 
any system of examination which is more or less universal 
—as is the case with the school certificate—we have to 
think of the dull and of the slow developers, who suffer badly 
when they are crammed and forced to an unnatural level. 

I believe, therefore, though the time is not yet, that the 
right course will be to abolish all external examination for 
the average boy and girl, though leaving it as the avenue 
to the universities and the professions. In the case of the 
average boy and girl the properly inspected and efficient 
school will issue its own certificate that A or B has attended 
for four or six years as the case may be, and has reached a 
satisfactory level of performance. The power to make such 
an award implies a high standard of professional honour, 
and perhaps a higher level of efficiency than yet exists, but 
it would enable the schools to teach a pupil what he could 
learn, to teach him in the right way, and not drive him in 
the wrong way to a wrong standard. The mere size and 
complication of the examination system will tend to break 
it down. Doubtless 55,000 candidates have sat for the 
school certificate this summer, each doing six, seven, or 
eight papers; the number of qualified examiners free to 
undertake the work is very limited. In another twenty 
years there may be 100,000 candidates, for the Hadow 
Report asks for a special leaving examination for alli the 
pupils at those modern schools which it hopes to see 
established. Certainly the question will become acute, 
whether so great an effort will be repaid by any advantage 
which can accrue from the issue of tens of thousands of 
certificates each year, certificates which state that the 
holders have in effect reached a very moderate standard of 
knowledge, such as you might expect from an average 
person of their years. Would not the issue of a similar 
statement by a responsible school have a precisely equal 
value ? 

To see the examination system at its worst it should 
be studied in the common entrance examination to the 
public schools. This examines 4,000 to 5,000 candidates 
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yearly, and is designed to ascertain whether those thirteen- 
year-olds know enough English, scripture, history, geo- 
graphy, Latin, French, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
to be admitted to the bottom form of a public school. 
Much of the boy’s future depends upon the result of this 
examination, for the doors to the schools which he desires 
will remain locked if he does not qualify. The object, 
therefore, of what is a most expensive form of education 
and of what should be the best, carried out as it is with 
small classes and in good buildings, is to enable little boys 
to answer questions on paper with great rapidity, and to 
switch their small minds with accuracy from Genesis to 
Ivanhoe, from Henry VIII to the causes of rainfall, from 
quotations to problems, from Latin to French, and so on, 
for two momentous days. The bright boy finds it easy, the 
average boy in many cases, the dull boy in all cases, finds 
it terribly hard. The result on the teaching is remarkable, 
for there is a handbook issued, which commands a large 
sale and a free use in many schools, which has reduced the 
whole thing to cram by analysis of all the past papers. I 
have in my possession a leaflet which bears the inscription: 
“To the Preparatory Schools is dedicated this sample of 
the Common Entrance Handbook in the sincere belief that 
the latter will prove a boon to all who possess it.” David 
and Jonathan, publishers, sixty pages, price 5s. I turn 
the page and find all the sovereigns of England ranged in 
order according to the frequency of their occurrence in the 
last thirty-three papers, from Victoria, ninety-seven, to 
Edward V, who has failed to score; the same with English 
Literature, from Westward Ho! with fourteen occurrences 
to Rip Van Winkle with one, Idylls of the King, twenty-one, 
to John Gilpin, one; it is very thorough, for it treats 
languages and geography in the same way. Truly the 


preface may well say that the handbook was written not 
with a view to publication: it was written to supply a 
need. That need was the necessity of cramming, and not 
educating—a process degrading to the teacher, hurtful to 
the taught, and a cause for hanging the head to all who are 
responsible for the system which has produced this travesty 
of our art. It is no surprise to learn that there are schools 
where the boys read no authors, but only do examination 
papers; read no history, but memorize answers about 
names, and treat literature and geography in the same way. 
I conceive that there is no method of reform save the 
abolition of so indefensible a system, and I believe that it 
is, or ought to be, an educational axiom that there should 
never be any examination of a child under 15 save by his 
own teachers. 

I must draw toa close. Whatever reforms of administra- 
tion, whatever changes of curriculum, whatever increase of 
expenditure are approved, the last word lies with the 
teachers, and all depends on the spirit which animates 
them and the ideals which move them. This country is 
committed to the experiment of unrestricted democracy, 
ideally the highest form of government if the quality of the 
citizens is good, in practice capable of being the worst, 
where the citizens are uneducated and incapable of dis- 
cerning the true values of life. Everything seems to me 
to depend upon whether the teachers in the next generation 
rise to the full measure of their responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, whether they carry through every part and parcel 
of our educational system the highest and truest English 
tradition, that education is more than instruction, that 
character counts for more than brains and lives more than 
learning, that the true basis of life is religious, and the only 
real values spiritual. 


History Reading for School Examinations 


I—THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
By E. H. Dance, M.A. 


an OR him history hung unsupported and unsupporting 
in the air. In the course of his school career he 
had several times approached the nineteenth century, but 
it seemed to him that for administrative reasons he was 
always being dragged back again to the Middle Ages.” 
This sentence, written over twenty years ago, has been 
quoted so often as almost to establish its claim to be one 
of the prime factors in the removal of the grievance of 
which it complains. That may have been the way in which 
they chose their periods in Edwin Clayhanger’s day; but 
even young George Cannon must have learned a fair 
amount of modern history at school; and by now he 
probably finds himself equally astonished at his own 
children’s knowledge of modern times, and at their ignor- 
ance of the Middle Ages. At any rate, we teach modern 
history conscientiously nowadays—so conscientiously that 
the Middle Ages often get no more than a hurried year or 
so in the lower middle school, and become only a dim and 
distant memory long before school leaving age is reached. 
The contrast is clearest where European history is 
concerned. At the beginning of this century, next to 
nothing was taught of the history of nineteenth century 
Europe—if only because the necessary books had not been 
written. Nowadays, the nineteenth century is the most 
popular of all periods of European history, and the books 
about it are legion; while one examining body at least 
has recently found the number of candidates who offer 
medieval European history failing to reach double figures. 
In English history the facts are not so sure—perhaps 
because candidates, at any rate in the school certificate, are 
often allowed to defer their final choice of periods until they 
have the questions in front of them; but at any rate, there is 
no doubt that medieval history is the least popular of all. 


The reason for this is clear enough. The present genera- 
tion of historical teachers was brought up on the strictly 
utilitarian view of history—history is past politics, and 
unless it prepares the adolescent citizen for future politics 
it fails in its mission. Hence we have taken care that the 
men and women who are to vote in the twentieth century 
know something, at all events, of the politics of the nine- 
teenth. Consequently, they often know even less than 
Clayhanger about the Middle Ages—and, as in Clayhanger's 
time, the reasons are still mainly administrative. The 
modern conscience demands a knowledge of modern times, 
and in consequence the school syllabus often relegates the 
Middle Ages to forms which remember little of them. Yet 
the Middle Ages are more worth learning about to-day 
than they were fifty years ago, when Clayhanger ‘“‘ could 
not remember the clauses of Magna Carta, but he knew 
eternally that it was signed at a place amusingly called 
Runnymede.” This year is to see completed the publica- 
tion of one of those epoch-making works which from time 
to time change the whole outlook of cultivated minds 
upon a period of history, and with it change the direction 
of history teaching. Forty-five years ago Seeley, with 
“The Expansion of England,’ revolutionized our views of 
modern England; ten years previously, Stubbs did much 
the same for the Middle Ages. Or if Stubbs merely crystal- 
lized the floating notions of the Victorians, at any rate, 
the result was the same—that the Middle Ages came to 
be regarded as little more than a repository of texts and 
illustrations for the use of the modern constitutional 
moralists ; if the Victorian age was the age of constitu- 
tionalism and reform acts, medieval studies were to be 
chiefly for the purpose of throwing light on the origins of 
modern politics. 
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Prof. Tout, with his “Chapters in the Administrative 
History of Medieval England,” and others who, like him, 
have concentrated on the machinery of medieval govern- 
ment, are changing all that. With the modern medievalist 
the Middle Ages are interesting for their own sake, and he 
is therefore more concerned with the way in which medieval 
statesmen solved their own problems, than with the way 
in which they provided problems or precedents for their 
successors. Medieval studies, if they are to be up to date, 
must include an approach to some sort of understanding of 
the mechanism of government in the Middle Ages—that 
civil service of clerks and seals and departments which 
meant so much more to medieval kings and barons than 
the constitutional implications of a concilium which was 
also a Parliament only on a hypothesis premature by 
centuries. 

The constitutional issues of the Middle Ages remain 
for our study; it is still worth while to decide whether 
or not Magna Carta is a myth, whether the beginnings 
of our constitution are Roman or Teutonic, whether 
the Lancastrian experiment was really constitutional, 
when Parliament began, and how it was shaped. It is 
even worth while not to forget the days of drum and 
trumpet—to know why Crécy was more important than 
Poitiers, and to get the battle of Bannockburn safely de- 
posited on the north bank of the Bannock. But the study 
of the Middle Ages must nowadays include a great deal 
more than that. Possibly the diffidence is just which calls 
five revolutionary volumes on medieval administration 
nothing less tentative than preliminary “‘ chapters’’; but 
the chapters have been written, and in future even the 
text-books for schools will have to paraphrase those chapters 
for the benefit of the scholars. 


All this is ignoring that wider revolution in outlook on 
the Middle Ages which goes back to the nineteenth century 
and the days of J. R. Green. Constitutionalism, admini- 
stration, and even battles, all come within the scope of 
merely ‘* political ’’ history ; whereas for the last genera- 
tion the predominant interest in medieval history has been 
not political, but social, and even on the social side medieval 
studies present problems which are at least as much 
modern as they are medieval. The origins of the manor 
have been doubtful for half a century, oscillating as uncer- 
tainly as the origins of the House of Lords between Roman 
and Teuton. There are, however, many problems more 
recent than that. The text-book of English economic 
history is Cunningham, and Cunningham is being bom- 
barded from all sorts of directions. Ten years ago the late 
Prof. Unwin and his pupils reduced Edward III—Cun- 
ningham’s “‘ father of English commerce ’’—to the level 
of a money-grubbing opportunism, and Unwin’s successors 
are still busy annihilating the Industrial Revolution ; while 
at Cambridge, Dr. Coulton is being even more icono- 
clastic with the medieval Church than the Manchester 
men have been with medieval politics and economics. There 
is enough in the attitude of the academies to scare teachers 
away from the Middle Ages; and that, combined with the 
more immediately urgent appeal of periods more clearly 
related to the demands of modern citizenship, goes a long 
way to account for the prevailing preference for the modern 
over the medieval in the choice of periods to offer in the 
certificate examinations. 


This, and the following lists, have been compiled with 
a definite view to the requirements of teachers preparing 
Classes for school examinations—especially the school 
certificate, matriculation, and higher certificate. Each list 
begins with the more elementary books suitable for school 
certificate work, and passes on to those suitable only for 
advanced pupils, or the teacher himself. The three main 
periods and their subdivisions represent an attempt to 
make the lists as handy for reference as possible in the space 
available, whatever the examination taken and despite 
S5 variety of periods prescribed by the different examining 

es. 


GENERAL Books 

A. F. PoLLARD, A History of England (Home Univ. Lib., 2s.) ; 
an interesting résumé of movements, best used by those 
who know the facts. 

—— The Evolution of Parliament (Longmans, 21s.) ; most 
authoritative for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
on the earlier periods some of its generalizations have been 
challenged. 

F. W. MAITLAND, Constitutional History of England (Cambridge 
University Press, 18s.) ; a course of lectures re-edited as 
a text-book. Very clear and stimulating, as good on 
modern times as on the medieval period, on which Maitland 
later became an authority. po. 

D. J. MEDLEY, A Manual of English Constitutional History 

(Blackwell, 15s.) ; divided by subjects (Legislature, Execu- 

tive, etc.), not chronologically. Perhaps the best text-book 

for Higher Certificate purposes. 

Original Illustrations of English Constitutional History 

(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) ; planned for use with the above. 

A. M. CHAMBERS, A Constitutional History of England (Methuen, 
6s.). 

R. S. Rat, History of Scotland (Home Univ. Lib., 2s.). 

H. O. MEREDITH, Economic History of England (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) ; 
a good, short, thoughtful summary. 

Dictionary of National Biography ; articles on the chief persons. 

Encyclopedia Britannica; some of the best articles are indi- 
cated below. 


GENERAL SOURCES 


ADAMS and STEPHENS, Select Documents of English Constitutional 
History (Macmillan, 20s.). 

MEDLEY, Original Illustrations. (See above.) 

BLAND, Brown, and Tawney, English Economic History, 
Select Documents; c. 1,000-1832 A.D. (Bell, 7s.) 


CHRONOLOGY 


M. RoLLEsTON, An English History Note Book (Davis & Mough- 
ton, 48. 6d.); a most useful table of dates; full enough for 
all school purposes, with topical notes. 

A. HassarL, British History Chronologically Arranged (Mac- 
millan, 20s.). 


EXERCISES, ETC. 


BisHop, WILLARD, and RoBinson, Practical Map Exercises and 
Syllabus in History—English History (Ginn, 2s. 6d.) ; 
contains exercises of the approved type for class use. 

E. H. Dance, A Constructive Note Book of British History 
(Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) ; an interleaved outline for the guidance 
of pupils making their own notes, in class or individually. 


ATLASES 


R. L. Poore, A Historical Atlas of Modern Europe (Clarendon 
Press, {6 16s. 6d.) ; .the best English atlas. Each map is 
prepared with an introduction, by an authority on the 
period. Also sold in sections, and each map separately. 

R. Muir and G. Punir, Philip's Historical Atlas (15s.) ; maps 

very clearly designed, with explanatory introductions. 

Philip’s New School Atlas of -Modern History (58.); an 

abridged edition of the above, containing pretty well every- 

thing necessary for School or Higher Certificate. 

Philip's Junior Historical Atlas (2s. and 3s.) ; published for the 
Historical Association ; rather elementary, even for School 
Certificate. 

W. R. SHEPHERD, Historical Atlas (Univ. of London Press, 18s.), 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF MEDIEVAL ENGLISH HISTORY 
A—Text-books, etc. 

(t.) School Certificate Standard 

T. F. Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain, Part I, to 
1485 (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 

WARNER and MARTEN, The Groundwork of British History, 
Part I, to 1603 ; Section i., to 1485 (Blackie, 5s. and 3s. 6d.) ; 
broadly topical, not chronological, in arrangement. 

A. D. INNEs, A Class Book of the British Commonwealth, Vol. I, 
to 1485 (Rivingtons, 4s. 6d.); includes a good deal of 
European history ; useful summaries and chronologies. 

R. B. Mowat, A New History of Great Britain (Clarendon Press) ; 
Part I, to: 1603 (3s. 6d.); Section i., to 1485 (2s. 6d.) ; 
Section i (a), to 1714 (48. 6d.); excellently illustrated ; 
narrative perhaps on the elementary side, and a little 
uneven. 

C. E. Rosinson, A History of England, Part I, to 1485 (Methuen, 
38. 6d.); probably better for Higher than for School 
Certificate. 
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R. S. Rat, A History of Great Britain for Scottish Schools, Vol. I, 
to 1707 (Blackie, 3s. 6d.). 

C. S. FEARENSIDE, Matriculation English History, I, to 1485 
(Univ. Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.) ; written specially for London 
Matriculation candidates. 

Readings from the Great Historians (Harrap), I, British History to 
1603 ; (ed. Mackie and Oliver, 2s. 6d.) ; useful for showing 
young pupils how history should be written. 

WILLIAMS and McGrapy, Practical Exercises in Matriculation 
History, I, to 1485 (Philip, rod.) ; should be very useful 
for class purposes. Covers most of the usual School Certi- 
ficate topics in a series of the ordinary kinds of exercises 
(mapping, time-charts, test questions, etc.). 


(ii.) Higher Certificate Standard 

Tout’s and Robinson’s Histories (see above) are also useful at 
this stage. 

G. M. TREVELYAN, A History of England, Part I, to 1485 (Long- 
mans, 4s. 6d.; also published in one volume, covering the 
whole of English History, at 12s. 6d.) ; delightfully written 
by a scholar who has made it his chief business to make 
scholarly history attractive. 

Ramsay MUIR, A Short History of the British Commonwealth, 
Part I, to 1485 (Philip, 4s. 6d.); Vol. I, to 1763 (15s.) ; 
looks forward to imperial history, and is not particularly 
valuable for the Middle Ages. 

A. D. GREENWOOD, History of the People of England, I, to 1485 
(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.). 

C. R. L. FLETCHER, An Introductory History of England, Vol. I, 
to 1485 (Murray, 9s.); breezily written—especially the 
chapters on social history. Very stimulating for young 
sixth formers; its prejudices are easily counteracted in 
class. 

A History of England in Seven Volumes (ed. Sir C. OMAN; 
Methuen, 12s. 6d. each). England Before the Norman 
Conquest, by Sir C. OMAN; England Under the Normans 
and Angevins, by H. W. C. Davis; England in the Later 
Middle Ages, by K. VICKERS. Rather full for general school 
purposes, but very readable and very scholarly. Mostly 
written twenty years ago, they ‘‘ date”’ a little in their 
attitude to the Middle Ages. 


A Political History of England (ed. HUNT and Poore ; Longmans, 
12s. 6d. each), I, to 1066, by T. Hopckin ; II, 1066-1216, 
by G. B. Apams; III, 1216-1377, by T. F. Tout; IV, 
1377-1485, by Sir C. OMAN. Best regarded as the standard 
work of reference. As a text-book it is too full; as a 
Narrative, usually too dull; but as each volume is by a 
first-rate authority, it is generally very trustworthy, though 
needing revision in places. Has very full bibliographies. 

HILAIRE BELLOC, A History of England, Vol. I, to 1066; Vol. II, 
1066-1348 (Methuen, 15s. each). Suitable for sixth forms. 
Emphasizes the religious side of English history, but 
approaches the whole of it in a scholarly manner. 

Davies and Worts, England in the Middle Ages (Knopf, 6s.). 
A series of essays reviewing the chief movements in medieval 
English history. Should be a very useful introduction to 
scholarly history for beginners in advanced courses. 

W. Epwarps, Notes on British History, I, to 1485 (Rivingtons, 
3s.) ; frankly a cram book, but full and thorough enough to 
escape the condemnation which most cram books (not 
always justly) receive. 


B— Source Books 


W. STUBBS, Select Charters (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.); the 
classic, and still the best, collection of medieval constitu- 
tional documents. 

E. P. CHEYNEY, Readings in English History (Ginn, 11s. 6d.). 
R. T. Davies, Documents Illustrating the History of Civilization 
in Medieval England, 1066—1500 (Methuen, tos. 6d.). 
University of London Intermediate Source Books of History 

(Longmans). England Before the Norman Conquest, by 
R. W. CHAMBERS (108. 6d.); England Under Henry III, 
by J. H. FLEMMING (12s. 6d.); Illustrations of Chaucer's 
England, by D. HuGHEs (7s. 6d.); England Under the 

Yorkists, by I. THORNLEy (gs. 6d.). 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources (Black, 38. 6d. 
each), I, to 1066; II, 1066-1216; III, 1216-1307; IV, 
1307-1399; V, 1399-1485. 

Bell’s English History Source Books (1s. 6d. each), I, 449-1066 ; 
II, 1066-1154; III, 1154-1216; IV, 1216-1307; V, 
1307-1399; VI, 1399-1485. 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cloth Boards with Gilt Lettering. 3s. 6d. net. 


auspices of the English Association. 
We heartily commend the book.’’—New Schoolmaster. 


With 57 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Key for use of Teachers only. 5s. net. 


of London. With Illustrations in the Text. 
Part I. Map Reading Exercises. 
Part III. Graphical and Regional Exercises. 
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PROSE OF TO-DAY. Selected by THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


“ A wide and varied selection of very fine prose passages, compiled by the Committee and produced under the 
Over fifty authors are represented, and the extracts make most entertaining reading. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By PETER SANDIFORD, M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology in the University of 
Toronto, formerly Lecturer on Education in the University of Manchester. 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH COMPOSITION. ‘With Notes 


By the Rev. W. R. FLEX, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Master at the Imperial Service College, Windsor ; 
and Ch. H. MOULINIER, Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur au Lycée Condorcet, 


LONGMANS? GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.G.S., Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic 
Geography in the University of London, and ELSA C. STAMP, B.A., Diploma in Teaching, University 
Small demy 4to. In Three Parts. 9d. each. 

Part II. Climatic Exercises. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their New Showroom at 39 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other publications are on view. 
Hours, 9 to 585; Saturdays, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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OXFORD Music 


New and Interesting Educational Works 


Enid Grundy. 
THE HAPPY PIANIST. 2s. 6d. net. 


A sure source of encouragement to the earnest amateur, for 
whom the book is designed. Its pages open up unexpected 
possibilities of enjoyment and achievement. 

The Music Teacher :— Miss Grundy advises method. Because that 
method is so methodically explained and arranged, this book is of 
real value to the people for whom it is intended. What is more, it 


will be of value to teachers. They will appreciate the knowledge and 
experience which underlie the simplicity.’ 


Dora Pierce and Lilian Leavey. 


SIGHT-READING TESTS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Books I and II. rs. 6d. net each. 


The Journal of Education :— More attention is now being given to 
that most important branch of musical education, the practice of 
reading at sight. These books provide the right kind of material 
for sight reading in the early stages.’ 


Musical Times :—‘ The very thing for which teachers have been (or 
should have been) looking.’ 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS. 
W. G. Whittaker. 


Many recently published songs, classical and modern, suitable 
for use in schools, may be had on approval. 


READ “THE DOMINANT,” EDITED BY EDWIN EVANS. 
PRICE 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
95 Wimpole Street, LONDON, W.1. 


Edited by 


OXFORD anp CAMBRIDGE 


University Day Training Colleges 


The Teachers’ University Scholarships Committee is 
prepared to receive applications for five Scholarships 
awarded by the Worshipful Company of Drapers, each of 
£25 per annum, and tenable for four years at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Candidates must be men, who agree to serve 
as Teachers in approved schools, in accordance with 
Section 15 (b) of the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and who are eligible for admission to a four-year 
University Course at a Training College in October, 1929. 
The Scholarships will be awarded after an Examination 
to be held early in February, 1929. The authorities of 
certain Colleges may offer further exhibitions to successful 
candidates. 


AT OXFORD. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years by 
New College. 


At CAMBRIDGE. 
An Exhibition of {40 a year for four years by 
Emmanuel College. 


An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years by 
King’s College. 

Two Exhibitions of £45 a year for four years by 
Trinity College. 

Particulars as tu the courses of study pursued at the Universities may 


be obtained from : 
ÇC. FOX, Esq., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


F. J. R. HENDY, Esq., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


For forms of application apply to: 


Dr. H. B. J. CURZON, Hon. Sec., 
54 Iawrie Park Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By 
J. D.G. 


DAVIES, M.A., 


and 


F. R. WORTS, 


M.A. 


“ The work is competent. 
not find that he has wasted his money.” —Mr. D 


A volume on entirely new lines, bold 
in conception and sound in principile. 
Designed for the upper forms of 
Secondary Schools, it bridges the 
gap between textbook and authori- 
tative treatise, removing difficulties 
encountered at a vital stage in his- 
torical studies. 


SOMERVELL in The Daily News. 


THE PERSONALITY OF FRANCE 


By 


P. VIDAL DE 
LA BLACHE. 


Translated by 
H. C. 


BRENTNALI,, 


M.A. 


These preliminary chapters of what 
constitutes perhaps the author’s 
finest work have been selected for 
immediate publication by the Public 
Schools Geographical Committee, 
and were placed second on their 
list of books to be made available 
for English students. 


The student who buys 


127 


BOOKS 


With 
illustra- 
tions and 
maps 


it will 


With a 
specially 
drawn map 


2s. 6d. 


“ Our students will welcome this translation.’—A Uni- 
versity Lecturer. 


THE BORZOI COUNTY HISTORIES 


Edited by 


S. J. MADGE, 


M.Sc., F.S.A. 


“ Scholarly and attractive; 


1. CHESHIRE 2. SOMERSET 
3. ESSEX 4. YORKSHIRE 


An entirely new series, presenting a 
vivid and stimulating account of 
each County's history and dealing 
fully with its present social life, 
industries, produce, and organization. 


—The Journal of Education. 
“ Beautiful photos, pen and ink sketches, and t 


. a most desirable story. .. . '’—Teachers’ 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By J. A. 
COCHRANE, 
B.S:. 


This book is suitable for a second 
year Course in chemistry, and after 
dealing qualitatively with some 
common substances, systematizes the 
knowledge gained and suggests 
further experimental work. One 
feature is that each chapter contains 
a section considering applications to 
everyday life. 


A HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 


By ERIK 
NORDEN- 
SKIOLD 


The only outstanding and complete 
account. A valuable reference book 
and an absorbing account of the 
great figures in the development of 
the science. 


With many 
illustra- 
tions and 
maps 

Vols. 1 and 
2 2s. 


Vols. 3 and 
4 2s. 6d. 


extremely well done.” 


ype 
World. 


Illustrated. 
Part I 2s. 


Parts II and 
III 2s. 6d. 


(Dec.) 


Translated 
from the 
Swedish by 
L. B. EYRE. 
Illustrated, 


25s. net 


Write for full Catalogue and specimens 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 


37 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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1929 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Warwick EpiTIon. Edited by J. C. Smit, M.A. 
.With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—MACBETH. 
Warwick EpiT1on. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiT1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 18. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING RICHARD II. 
Warwick EpiT1on. Edited by C., H. HERFORD, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. With Introduction, Notes, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 28. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpiTIon. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
18. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT. : 
Warwick Epition. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EpITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
I8. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by E. F. 
WILLOUGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 

—— Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 

6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


BYRON—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, BOOK IV. 
With Introduction and Notes by Davin Frew, B.A. 
Paper cover, 9d.; cloth cover, 18s. (Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


GOLDSMITH—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
coloured Frontispiece. Is. 6d. (English Authors for 
School Reading.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, II. Edited by PHILIP SANDFORD, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
Vocabulary. Ilustrated. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by S. E. WinsBott, M.A. With brief Intro- 
duction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie's Latin 
Plain Texts.) 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, IV. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
Nati, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 28. 6d. (Blackie's Illustrated 
Greek Series.) 


FOR DISTINCTION 
HORACE—ODES, I. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 28. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 
—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. trod. (Blackte’s 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


HORACE—ODES, II. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 28. (Blackte’s Iliusivated Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. xod. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 


Junior Scnoot Epition. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 3d. 

SELF-Stupy EpiT1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
Is. 


Picture Epition. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices. Coloured Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations in black-and-white. 18. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SCOTT—QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by W. KEITH 
Leask, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


TENNYSON—POEMS. Including ‘‘ Œnone ” and “ The 
Lotos Eaters.” Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. 
2s. 6d. net. (Red Letter Poets.) 


LONGFELLOW—EVANGELINE. With Notes. Paper 
cover, 4d.: cloth cover, 7d. (Blackie's Smaller 
English Classtcs.) 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
JUNIOR ScHOOL EpiITION. With Introduction and 
Notes by GEorGE H. Ey, B.A., and an Appendix 
on Dramatic Reproduction by C. M. DE Reyss, B.A., 
Lecturer in English, University College, Exeter, and 
Producer of Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 
1s. 3d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 
PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations 
in black-and-white. 1s. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


CAESAR—-DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joxun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackte’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 
Author of “‘ Ancient Man in Britain,” “ Ancient Civilizations,” &c. ; 
With sixteen full-page Plates and many Illustrations in 


i 
! 
af 


the Text. 


GERMAN VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing ; and 
L. R. GLEED, B.A.-(Lond.), 
Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French, City of London College. 


= Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 
Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

This book is an introduction to the study of general and economic 
geography. Commencing with discussions of the position of geography 
in everyday life and of the value of maps, it goes on to deal with the 
natural regions of the world, their products and modes of life. 


TYRANNIES OF THE SCHOOL 


By CHARLES W. BAILEY, M.A., 
Headmaster of Holt Secondary Schoo], Liverpool; Author of “ Happiness 
in the School ” and Joint Author of ‘‘ Letters to a Young Head Master.” 


Just published. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


A SPANISH VOCABULARY 


The 3,500 most useful Words arranged in Connected 
Groups suitable for Translation, Conversation, and Free 
Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving Certi- 
ficate, and similar Examinations. 
By E. ERNEST LENTZ, 
Modern Languages Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Price rod. 


Cloth boards. 3s. net. 


THE WARWICK 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth boards. 5s. net. 


FRENCH VERSE AND PROSE 


Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior French Master, County School for Boys, Ealing; Lecturer in 
French. City of London College; and 


J. BASWITZ, B.A. (Lond.), 
Senior German Master, County School for Boys, Ealing. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 2s. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD 


FROM EARLY EGYPT AND BABYLONIA TO THE DECLINE 


OF ROME. 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 12 full-page Plates, and other Illustrations, Maps, 
Time-charts, and Test Questions for Individual Study. 
Cloth boards. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE NINTH PHILIPPIC ORATION 
OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


With a Letter of Consolation from Sulpicius to Cicero. 
Edited and Annotated by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., 
Winchester College; Author of ‘’ A Rapid Survey of English Literature,” 


C. 
Cloth boards. Price 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


for General School Examinations 


By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B. és L., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. 
Cloth boards. Price 2s. gd. 

This book has been written to meet the difficultics encountered in 
preparing pupils for the London General School Examination, the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate, the Joint Matriculation Board, and 
other similar examinations. 


SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor—Pror. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature inthe University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited b 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Manchester, 
General Editor of ‘‘ The Warwick Shakespeare ” 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
FOR JUNIORS. 
By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Becontree Upper Boys’ School, Ilford. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 3s. 

This book has been specially pr ed for use in the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools, in Central Schools, and in the top classes of Elemen- 
tary Schools for pupils who have satisfactorily completed the ordinary 
arithmetic course and are remaining at school. 


MES ORIGINES 


By FREDERIC MISTRAL 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. J. A. GROVES, 
Lic. és L. 
Limp cloth cover. Price 1s. Black'e’s Longer French 
Texts. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above Series post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 


NEW VOLUMES 


KING HENRY IV, PART II 


Edited by 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and Glossary. 
23. 6d. 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A, 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 
With sixteen full-page Illustrations and Test Questions 
for Individual Study. Cloth boards. Price 3s. 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, M.A., B.A., 
Docteur del’ Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; and 
EMIL LENTZ, 

Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Manilla Covers. 8d. 
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R. B. Morcan, Readings in English Social History (Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. each part), I, to 1272; II, 1272-1485. 
Social History only ; well chosen and well illustrated. 

C. G. CouLton, Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the 
Reformation (Cambridge University Press, 24s.); a fine 
collection of social documents, etc., by one perhaps more 
familiar with such things than any one else. 


C—Special Subjects 
(t.) Constitutional History 


W. Stusss, Constitutional History of England (Clarendon Press, 
30s.); covers the Middle Ages only, and needs much 
modification. 

PETIT-DUTAILLIS, Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitu- 
tional History (Manchester University Press, 10s. 6d.). 

T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (5 vols., Manchester University Press; 4 vols. 
published, £5 5s.); mainly thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Approaches medieval constitutional history 
from a new angle—that of the work of government, rather 
than that of Parliamentary origins. It will probably make 
as much difference to medieval studies as did the work of 
Stubbs, etc. ; at present it cannot make very much difference 
even to Higher Certificate history, as it is suitable only for 
quite advanced pupils, and its conclusions are admittedly 
tentative. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, articles on Feudalism (G. B. ADAMS) 
and Domesday Book (J. H. Rounp). 


(ii.) Social History* 

Medieval England (ed. H. W. C. Davis: Clarendon Press, 21s.) ; 
a series of essays by experts, recently brought up to date. 

Sir S. LEATHES, The People of England—I. The People in the 
Making (to about 1485), (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.); a useful 
commentary, not excluding political history, for School 
Certificate forms. 

M. BATESON, Medieval England (Story of the Nations, Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

E. Lipson, Introduction to the Economic History of England in 
the Middle Ages (Black, 15s.); an excellent summary of 
the main conclusions of historical scholarship; for older 
pupils only. 

C. G. CouLtton, The Medieval Village (Cambridge University 
Press, 258.) ; packed with original illustrations. Rather 
long, but the best Higher Certificate pupils would enjoy it. 

N. Hone, The Manor and Manorial Records (Antiquaries’ Books, 
Methuen, ros. 6d.). 

JUSSERAND, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (Fisher 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.). 

E. Power, Medieval People (Methuen, 6s.). 

Sir C. OMAN, History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages (Meth- 
uen, 2 vols., £1 16s.). 


(22t.) Church History 
DEANESLY, A History of the Medieval Church, 590-1500 
(Methuen, 73. 6d.). Deals with continental as well as English 
church history. 

A History of the Church of England (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. each), 
597-1066, by W. HUNT ; 1066-1272, by W. R. W. STEPHENS; 
1272-1486, by W. W. CAPES. 

Handbooks of English Church History (Methuen, 5s. each), 
Foundations of the English Church, by J. H. MAuDE; The 
Medieval Church and the Papacy, by A. C. JENNINGS. 

A. G. LITTLE, Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester 
University Press, 10s. 6d.). 

E. Hutton, The Franciscans in England (Constable, 78. 6d. 
net). 

A. L. SMITH, Church and State in the Middle Ages (Clarendon 
Press, 7s. 6d.). 

Encyclopedia Britannica, article on canon law. 


D—Special Periods 

(2.) Pre-Conquest 

Sir B. WINDLE, The Romans in Britain (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 

R. G. CoLttincwoop, Roman Britain (World's Manuals, Claren- 
don Press, 2s. 6d.). 

F. HAVERFIELD, The Romanisation of Roman Britain (Clarendon 
Press, 58.). 

—— The Roman Occupation of Britain (Clarendon Press, 18s.). 

J. Warp, The Roman Eva in Britain aed aad Books, 
Methuen, ros. 6d.). 


e A full bibliography of Social history will be published in a later article. 


A. T. MARTIN, Roman Britain (Historical Association Leaflet 
No. 53, 18. Id.). 

G. Home, Roman Britain (Benn’s Sixpenny Series). 

RicE HormeEs, Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius 
Caesar (Clarendon Press, 21s.). 

M. and C. H. B. QuENNELL, Everyday Life in the Romano- 
British Age (Batsford, 5s.). 

F. W. MAITLAND, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge 
University Press, 20s.). 

A. J. CHurcH, Early Britain (Story of the Nations, Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

J. R. Green, The Making of England (Macmillan, 12s.). 

The Conquest of England (Macmillan, 12s.). 

Encyclopedia Britannica, articles on Anglo-Saxon Law (P. 
VINOGRADOFF), English History (to 1528, by Sir C. Oman). 


Biographies 
B. A. LEES, Alfred the Great (Heroes of the Nations, Putnam, 
tos. 6d.). 
L. M. Larson, Canute (Heroes of the Nations, 1083. 6d.). 


(ii.) 1066-c. 1250 

E. A. FREEMAN, History of The Norman Conquest (Clarendon 
Press, 5 vols., some O.P.). 

A. BALLARD, The Domesday Inquest 
Methuen, ros. 6d.). 

F. W. MAITLAND, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge 
University Press, 20s.). 

C. H. Pearson, England During the Early and Middle Ages 
O.P.). 

J. H. Rounp, Feudal England (Sonnenschein, O.P.). 

W. STUBBS, The Early Plantagenets (Epochs of Modern History, 
Longmans, 4s.). 

W. S. MCKECHNIE, Magna Carta, (Maclehose, 14s.) ; 
commentary. 

K. NorGatTeE, England Under the Angevin Kings (2 vols., 

millan, 32s.). 

The Minority of Henry III (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). 

Cambridge Medieval History, especially articles on English 
History by W. J. CORBETT. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, articles on Domesday Book (J. H. 
RounpD) ; Feudalism (G. B. ADAMS); William I, Hennies I, 
II,III, John, Lanfranc, Langton, Simon de Montfort (H. W.C. 
Davis) ; English History (to 1528, by Sir C. OMAN). 


(Antiquaries’ Books, 


a critical 


Mac- 


Biographies 
E. A. FREEMAN, Willaim the Conqueror (Twelve English States- 
men, Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 

F. M. STENTON, William the Conqueror (Heroes of the Nations, 
Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 

J. R. GREEN, Henry II (Twelve English Statesmen, 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 
K. NorGATE, John Lackland (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). 
G. W. PROTHERO, Simon de Montfort (Longmans, O.P.). 
R. W. CHURCH, Life of Anselm (Macmillan, 6s.). 
S. Dark, Saint Thomas of Canterbury (Macmillan, 6s.). 
F. M. PowIckE, Stephen Langton (Clarendon Press, 15s.). 


Mrs. 


(iii.) cC. 1250-C. 1500 

T. F. Tout, France and England in the Middle Ages and Now 

(Manchester University Press, 78. 6d.); a very interesting 

course of lectures on the relations of two national cultures. 

The Place of Edward II in English History (Manchester 

University Press, 12s. 6d.). 

G. M. TREVELYAN, The Age of Wycliffe (Longmans, I5s.). 

R. L. Poore, Wyclif and Movements for Reform (Epochs of 
Church History, Longmans, O. P.). 

J. H. Wyuiz, Henry IV (Longmans, 4 vols., O.P.). 

—— The Reign of Henry V (Cambridge University Press, 2 vols. 
published, 30s. each.). 

J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York (Clarendon Press, 2 vols., 
37s. 6d.). 

R. B. Mowat, The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471 (Allen & Unwin, 
s. 6d.). 

Bell's Special Periods of History (2s. each); the volumes so far 
published on medieval English History are: 1327—1399, by 
C. G. WHITEFIELD ; 1399-1485, by C. G. TALBOT GRIFFITH. 
Written specially for advanced courses in schools; not 
always quite ‘‘ advanced ” enough. 

F. M. STENTON, Development of the Castle in England and Wales 
(Historical ‘Association Leaflet No. 22, 18. 7d.). 

W. D. Simpson, The Scottish Castle (H. A. Leaflet No. 60, 1s. 1d.). 

R. S. Rat, The Scottish Parliament (H. A. Leaflet No. 64, 1s. 1d.). 

(Continued on page 732) 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 
B.Se., F.C.S., FERAS. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Sc. Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


At the B.A. Examination, June 1928 


126 


Students of 
University Correspondence College 
were successful, 
GAINING 107 PLACES IN HONOURS. 


At the External M.A. Examination, May 1928 


17 of the 22 


successful Candidates were 
M.A. students of 


University Correspondence College 


A SHORT GUIDE 


TO 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


and Complete Prospectus of the College, giving full 
particulars of preparation, may be obtained post free 
from the Secretary, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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FOR INTENSIVE THINKING | 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDY READING 


A GRADED BOOK FOR SILENT READING 
AND INTENSIVE THINKING 


By J. METHVEN, M.A. 


Every teacher has realized the necessity for 
intensive reading, and the purpose of this book is 
to supply suitable material for training pupils to 
read with intelligence and comprehenson. 


The volume is an excellent introduction to the 
intensive study of any literary work, and it has 
the additional value of being interesting and 
pleasurable. It provides the right kind of training 
for pupils of 12 and upwards, and especially for 
schools wishing to develop individual work on the 
lines of the Dalton or similar plans. 

The selection of material is exceedingly varied 
and interesting, and the thought-provoking exer- 
cises are calculated to encourage independent effort 
and to develop the ability to think. 

The introduction to the book will be found 
highly illuminating and full of helpful information 
for keen and up-to-date teachers. 


Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


160 Pages. 


Books which make ‘ English a Fascinating Study. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster, Tynecastle Technical and Commercial School. 


This is a book which every Student of English should 
possess. It is a complete departure from the old dry-as- 
dust text-book. It is modern in thought and language— 
Suggestive, Educative, Interesting, and Provocative. It 
secures its object as a Manual for Self Development 
through its sustained Interest, Arrangement, Novelty, 
and Variety. 128 pages. 


Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. For Forms 3 and 4 


ADVANCED 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By the same Author. 


It continues the exercises in self-expression that made 
such a challenging appeal in the author’s recent work of 
‘“ Practical English.” 

The methods employed in these books are entirely 
new; the curiosity of the student is stimulated, his 
intense interest is aroused, and in answering the problems 
and questions that are given, he is almost insensibly led 
to achieve results that would otherwise have been quite 
impossible. Using these books, the “ English ” Lesson 
acquires an entirely new connotation. 


For Forms 4 and 5, Cloth Boards, 2s. 


M°Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, articles on Edwards I, II, III (T. F. 
Tout) ; English History (to 1528, by Sir C. OMAN). 


Biographies 
G. W. PROTHERO, Simon de Montfort (Longmans, O.P.). 
T. F. Tout, Edward I (Twelve English Statesmen, Macmillan, 
38. 6d.). 
Sir H. MAXwELL, Robert the Bruce (Heroes, Putnam, tos. 6d.). 


E. JENKs, Edward Plantagenet (Heroes of the Nations, Put- 
nam, 7s. 6d.). 

A. G. BRADLEY, Owen Glyndwr (Heroes, Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 

C. L. KINGsrorpb, Henry V (Heroes, Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 

A. J. CuurcH, Henry V (English Men of Action, Macmillan, 
38. 6d.). 

Sir C. ae Warwick the Kingmaker (English Men of Action, 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE early and tragic death of Mr. S. S. Sherman, of the 
League of Nations Union, through a boating fatality at 
Oxford, will be felt throughout the educational circles of 
this country. Mr. Sherman had a brilliant record. He was 
Senior Mathematical Scholar of Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was in residence from 1913-16. He was 
a wrangler in mathematics and took his B.Sc. at London 
in 1916—a remarkable achievement, coming as it did so 
hard on the heels of the Tripos at Cambridge. He then 
became H.M. Inspector of Naval Ordnance. At the end of 
the War he transferred to the War Office Education Staff, 
and became principal of the Rhine Army School and 
examiner for the Active Service Army School Certificate. 
At the same time he took up journalism and became 
Reuter’s Correspondent to Reynolds's Newspaper. As an 
author he compiled an Algebra and Arithmetic for Schools, 
and when, in 1920, he joined the Staff of the League of 
Nations Union, he soon published the text-book “ Education 
for Peace.” Quite recently, in conjunction with Dr. Robert 
Jones, he published ‘‘ The League of Nations School 
Book,” and “ The League of Nations from Idea to Reality.” 
Another work which he wrote in conjunction with Miss 
Spaull, tracing the history of co-operation from the earliest 
times, is in the press, and will be published shortly. To 
his literary and League of Nations activities he added 
political ambitions, for he was Labour candidate for 
Twickenham against the present Home Secretary. He was 
an expert tennis and chess player. It is with real sorrow 
that one chronicles his death at the early age of thirty-five. 
His career was seemingly only just starting, and he had 
built up the permanent basis upon which educational work 
of the Peace Movement had been founded. His premature 
death is a loss to this country and to the world as a whole. 


Wates has lost a notable man of affairs by the death of 
Alderman C. M. Williams at the age of 76 years. He had 
been a member of the Aberystwyth Town Council for 
forty-six years, and mayor of the town on four occasions. 
One of the original members of the Cardigan County 
Council on its inception in 1889, he had been its chairman on 
two occasions. As a member of the Education Committee, 
he took a leading part in the difficulties which led to what 


.has been termed the Cardiganshire Secondary School, 


Teachers’ Strike in 1922. Mr. Williams was the present 

chairman of the Education Committee, and a governor of 

the National Library of Wales. 
* * * 

THE official announcement of the appointment of Mr. 
D. T. Davis as Staff Inspector for Welsh is an indication 
of the acceptance by the Board of what was probably the 
most practical recommendation in ‘‘ Welsh in Education 
and Life.” In this connexion it is interesting to note that a 
member of the Departmental Committee on Welsh, Dr. 
G. P. Williams, has been promoted to the post of Chief 
Inspector for Wales, a post which has been in abeyance 
since the death of Sir Owen M. Edwards. 

& + % 


THE Hon. W. N. Bruce, the new Pro-Chancellor of the 
University of Wales, in succession to the late Lord Kenyon, 
is an old Harrovian, and graduated from Balliol College. 
He retired, a few years ago, from his position at the Board 
of Education as second secretary, in which capacity he had 
dealt mainly with secondary education. Recently he has 
rendered excellent service to the Principality as chairman 
of the Committee on Secondary Education in Wales, and 
as chairman of the Committee on the Welsh Language. 

ONLOOKER 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is ‘‘ Black- 
heath,” proxime accessit ‘‘ Agricola.” 
The winner of the August Competition was Miss M. L. 
Joynt, The Academy, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 
We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Blackheath, Agricola, Fidelis, Dane, Tula, Lacy, 
Hibernia, Arolla, F. W. Macnamara, J. E. M., 
Wehmut, Remembrance, Nemo, D. J. Mc., 
John, M. R., Emil Jay, 383, L. G., L. E. C. 
Class II.—A. B. C., Bodley, A., Standish, N. K. G., Tiro, 
Jeremiah, Petit Pierre, A. M. Clegg, August, 
Ella. 


From “ Les PETITES AMEs ” (ALBERT MESSEIN, Paris), UNE 
JEUNE FILLE, by PAuL GERALDY 


Tu ne sais du printemps que les fleurs, et du monde 
tu ne connais que ta marraine et tes parents. 

On t’a dit qua vingt ans ta grand’mére était blonde: 
toi, tu sais seulement qu’elle a des cheveux blancs. 


Tu grandis, et parfois les vieux viennent te dire : 
‘* Petite fille, aussi, vous serez vieille un jour! ” 
Mais tant de joie alors éclate dans ton rire 
qu’ils ne sont plus très sûrs et qu’ils rient à leur tour. 


Tes yeux ont des douceurs d’attente et d’habitude .. . 

Ils écoutent ... Tu viens, tu dis: “ Expliquez-moi!..." 
Et ta grace ignorante a tant de quiétude 

que ta mère est souvent timide devant toi. 


Dans la maison, chaque objet t’aime et te mérite. 
Tout devient gris et laid dés que tu n’es plus la. 
Ton pére, mon enfant, mourra si tu le quittes. 
Tu le sais. Et pourtant un jour tu t'en iras. ... 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ BLACKHEATH ”’ 
A GIRL 


You know of springtime but the flowers so bright ; 
Of life, but godmother and parents dear. 

You only know your granny’s hair is white, 
Though you've been told at twenty she was fair. 


You grow, and sometimes old folk come and say : 
“ You also, lassie, one day old will be! ” 

But then your laughter is so fresh and gay 
That they have doubts and laugh, too, merrily. 


Sweet memories and hopes light up your face .. . 
You listen ... and you say: “ Please, make it clear! . 
You are so calm in innocence and grace, 
Your mother oft is timid when you’re near. 
(Continued on page 734) 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, London, W.1. 339 High Street, Edinburgh 


THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FIsHER. With Preface 
by Sir W. H. Hapow, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. With Foreword 
by Prof. J. F. Rees, M.A., Birmingham. 8s. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
FROM THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME, being the second part of Social and 
Industrial History of Britain. By A. A. W. Ramsay, 
M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. By D. Macara, B.Com. 1s. 6d. 
The Course covers all the ground necessary for the Book-keeping 
Examination in connexion with the Leaving Certificate; the Elementary 
Examination, Royal Society of Arts; the Junior Certificate and the 
Senior Course,S.1, Union of Educational Institutions; the First Year’s 


Course, Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; the Preliminary Examina- 


tion, College of Preceptors. Key (supplied to teachers only), 18. net. 


INTERMEDIATE BOOK-KEEPING FOR DAY AND 
EVENING CLASSES. By D. Macara, B.Com. Qs. 64. 


Covers the work of the following courses : Intermediate Course, Royal 
Society of Arts; Junior Course, London Chamber of Commerce; Senior 
Course, Stage II, Union of Educational Institutions; Second Year's 
Course, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; Senior Course, 
College of Preceptors. 


Chambers’s PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS. 
Book VIII. Without Answers, Limp, 1s.9d.; Boards, 2s. 
With Answers, Limp, 2s8.; Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and industry 
and planned so as to enable them to work almost entirely by themselves: 


Chambers’s REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
The British Isles; Europe; The British Empire; Asia; 
America; Africa and Australasia. Strong Paper Cover, Is. 
each. Cloth, ls. 3d. each. 


Foreign Lands Outside Europe. Strong Paper Cover, Is. 3d. 
Cloth, 18. 6d. 
EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY. 
T. S. Murr, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 304 pages. 2s. 6d. 
A descriptive Geography on regional lines, with numerous illustrations, 

Diagrams, and Authoritative Coloured Maps. 

Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD. New Edition. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, 
M.A., and J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.G.S. 4s. 6d. 

oo at British Isles, 26.; II, The World Outside the British 

es. : 


Chambers’s GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
Notable for the wealth of its examples from modern poets. 


Chambers’s STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition. Revised to date. 6s. 
Part I.—55 B.c. to A.D. 1485, 38. 6d.; II.—1485 to 1924, 4s. 
Section 1, 1056 to 1485 ; 2, 1485to1714; 3, 1688 to 1924. Each, 2s. 6d. 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES. (1688 tothe present.) 2s. 8d, 


STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS. (Pre- 
historic times tothe present time.) By WM.GLOVER. 8g. 

Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By P. 
ComriE, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and W. WOODBURN. 
Parts I and II, each 28. 


Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, OFFICE 
ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRACTICE. By 
G. R. WALKER. 38s. 6d. 
First Year’s Course, 1s. 6d. ; Second Year's Course, 2s. 6d. 


Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Nos. 1 to 
100,000. 2s. 6d. 


Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By C. G. Knott, D.Sc. Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 9d. net. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. W. 
CAITHNESS, B.A., B.Sc. 8s. 


HOME MANAGEMENT MANUAL. WILENA HITCHING. Qs, 


NEEDLECRAFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern Making, 
Drawing, and Cutting-Out. By Mary HILL. 2g. 
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Text Books Loaned for all Exams. 
FREE (See Circular 205). 


WHAT Courses of Study Shall I Take? 


is exercising the minds of all progressive 
Teachers. These should write to: 


The Secretary, 


CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, 


Temple Chambers, E.C. 4 


School Cert. 


and Junior Local 


e e 
Matriculation 
Results of the July, 1928, Ex- 


Revised Courses. Reduced amination recently issued. 


Fees. Individual Help. Write | frongues  “HAILG RES Jan 
for latest Success Sheet. should join Clough’s Classes for 


December, 1928, and ensure 
SUCCESS. Classes also at work 
for July and December, 1929. 


ACP. 


You still have time to secure this 
valuable eae in Jan. next 


Rural Pupil Teachers 
and Supplementary 


Teachers 


New Courses have begun. 


Ẹ 
All Supplementary Teachers | you join Clough’s A.C.P. Class 
can sit. at once. 


L.L.A. Every Candidate eligible should join 
Clough’s. 


HIS is inserted by one whose attention 
was first directed by means of the 
printed page to the existence of a Society 
holding unpopular views on the subject of 
war and who feels certain that there must be 
many others who would like to know about 
it. Its name is The Fellowship of Reconcilia- . 
tion. 

The members of this Fellowship take no 
part in war. To join it, therefore, is to belong 
to an international brotherhood which is not 
divided by international strife. The Fellow- 
ship sees in many characteristic methods of 
the social and international system a con- 
tradiction of that spirit which in Jesus sum- 
moned men to create a society expressing the 
brutherhood of all. It believes that the 
Kingdom of God on earth must replace the 
present world order. It believes that the 
way to the Kingdom lies in willingness to 
suffer rather than to inflict suffering, and in 
appeal to the good in others by forgiveness 
and persistent goodwill. Through the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation the 
movement in this country is linked with a 
number of similar movements in Europe, 
America, and the East. 

Inquiries will be welcomed and may bead- 
dressed to :— 


H., c/o FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
17 Red Lion Square, 
: London, W.C. r. 
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Each household object shares your loving heart, 
_ Lacking your presence, all seems drab and grey. 
Your father, child, will die if you depart, 

You know it, yet one day you'll go away. 


It was truly difficult to decide between the very accurate 
versions sent in by the first five competitors. The scale 
was just tipped in “‘ Blackheath’s’’ favour by his perfect 
rendering of Tes yeux ont des douceurs d'attente et d'habitude 
into a phrase which exactly conveys the spirit of the French 
but is wholly and indeed typically English. But even 
‘“ Blackheath ” lost one mark for limiting the meaning of 
the French parents to the English parents. He erred in 
very good and fairly crowded company. We commend the 
following readers for giving it as kin, relatives, home faces, 
family, etc.: ‘* Agricola,” ‘‘ Fidelis,” ‘‘ Dane,” “ Tula,” 
“ Arolla,” “ F. W. Macnamara,” “ Wehmut,” “ D. J. Mc,” 
“ 383,” *“ A.B.C.” and “ N. K. G.” 


‘“ Agricola ’’ wrote charmingly : 


Thou knowest naught of springtime but its flowers, 
Naught of the world save godmother and kin. 
Grannie, they say, was fair at twenty years : 
Thou only know’st her hair is white and thin. 


And “‘ Fidelis ” : 


“ You'll be as old yourself, my dear, one day! ” 
The old folks come and tell you, as you grow. 

“What, I!” You laugh so joyously that they 
Laugh too, and are not quite so sure they know. 


And “ Dane,” : 
Spring-time’s a wealth of flowers, your world so fair 
Peopled with kith and kin. And if they say, 
“ Granny when she was young had golden hair,” 
You only know it’s silver white to-day. 


And “ Tula,” with an Irish lilt: 
You grow apace, and old folks will be bringing 
Reminders sad that you’ll be old one day. 
But so much joy will in your laugh be ringing 
That they will doubt, then join in laughter gay. 
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At home, each object loves you and is fitting ; 
If you’re not there then all is dull and grey. 
Your father, child, would die if you were flitting, 
You know it well. And yet, you'll go one day. 


“ Agricola ” will please note that she omitted d'habitude 
altogether : 


A sweet expectancy shines in thy face, 
And listening eyes . . . thou sayest : “ Explain to me... 


a, 


“ Lacy ” tended to drag out the metre: 
You know it. Yet you, too, will leave the nest one day. 


‘“* Hibernia ”’ 

haphazard : 
They say thy grandma once had golden hair that curled, 
But all you know just now is that her hair is white. 


changes the address from thou to you at 


“ Arolla’’ allowed his third verse to fall behind the ex- 
cellence of the rest. He will see what is wrong for himself ; 
we prefer to quote his charming last verse: 


In your home everything loves you and lives for you only. 
All is grey and ugly with you no longer there. 

Your father, my child, will die if you leave him lonely, 
You know it. And yet you will go some day somewhere. 


We have not space to comment on the many delightful 
points in our readers’ versions, but will just add that 
Class II need not be downcast, four blemishes was the 
utmost we allowed for a first class. The last four in Class II 
are requested to attempt rhymed versions when the original 
s rhymed. “ Petit Pierre’’ and “ A. M. Clegg ” certainly 


had perfect rhythm in their attempts, but “ August ” and 
“ Alla” contented themselves with giving a correct 
meaning. 

We must mention that we rather liked ‘‘ 383’s”’ arbi- 
trarily chosen metre, with only a CD rhyme in each verse, 
and we would never have suspected that he was no student 
of French. 

We are indeed sorry that ‘‘ Anna Knowles Merritt ” was 
hurt by our remarks and thought them purposely scathing. 
The low class position of so good a French scholar, which 
resulted from the marking, called for explanation, hence 
our criticism. We apologise for misreading automobile for 
automobilic, but we still think the involved style misplaced, 
and the ambiguity to which we referred occurs in rendering 
the toil in human lives as the debt incurred to humanity. 

Our opinion is that, if the style of the extract set be 
involved, so also should the translation be, but a passage 
of utterly direct prose should be rendered into direct English. 
We stress this matter of the style of the original because it 
also explains our attitude with regard to not always award- 


ing the prize to the most beautiful poem, but to the truest ` 


rendering. ‘‘ Blackheath ” raises this point in reference to 
“ Elfrida’s ’’ charming version of Das Malheur. Had there 
been no good versions, faithful in every respect, we would 
gladly have crowned “ Elfrida’s,” as we did “ V. N’s,” 
translation of L’Eau Drue a while ago. But we do not 
think such creations, preserving the original idea only, 
true translations. If we picked up “ Elfrida’s,”’ or“ V.N’s ” 
by chance and believed that it was a true sample of the 
author’s work, we should rush with quickened pulses to 
buy the original, and we confess, with apologies to Tristan 
Klingsor and Franz Werfel, that we should feel disappointed. 
Not in the matter, but in the manner. 

We thank competitors for a number of nice letters. 
There is a great deal in “ 383’s’’ contention that it must 
have been in an inn that Das Malheur occurred—the host 
going at length to help, the tipping, etc.—but we still 
think it was not. For one thing, the hostess was evidently 
sitting at table with her guests. And Kindheit und Heimweh 
might equally be attributes of a young girl in any first 
place. Still probably only Franz Werfel knows exactly 
which it was. 

“Lacy ’”’ is right about the suitability of certain metres 
for certain languages, and we confess that it is always a 
temptation to re-write a poet’s ideas in other metres, but 
the design of this competition is not to sacrifice the author 
to our own tastes. 

We were proud to have introduced Franz Werfel to 
“ Blackheath ’’; we never hoped to know more of foreign 
literature than this competitor does! We thank him for 
his kind wishes; we managed to get ten days for ‘‘ the 
sight of salt water unbounded.’’ 

We thank “ E. M. Clegg ” for the postal order. Yes, a 
coupon or stamps must be sent. Copies of the Journal can 
always be obtained direct. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ In Stahlge- 
wittern ” by Ernst Jünger. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin.) 


Stunden wie die eben verlebte waren ohne Zweifel die 
schrecklichsten des ganzen Krieges. Du kauerst zusammenge- 
zogen einsam in deinem Erdloch und fühlst dich einem unbarm- 
herzigen, blinden Vernichtungswillen preisgegeben. Mit Entset- 
zen ahnst du, dass deine ganze Intelligenz, deine Fahigkeiten, 
deine geistigen und körperlichen Vorzüge zur unbedeutenden, 
lacherlichen Sache geworden sind. Schon kann, während du 
dies denkst, der Eisenklotz seine sausende Fahrt angetreten 
haben, der dich zu einem formlosen Nichts zerschmettern wird. 
Dein Unbehagen konzentriert sich auf das Gehör, dass das 
Heranflattern des Todbringers aus der Menge der Gerdusche zu 
unterscheiden sucht. 

Dabei ist es dunkel. Du musst alle Kraft zum Aushalten aus 
dir allein schöpfen. Du kannst nicht einmal aufstehen und dir 
mit blasiertem Lacheln eine Zigarette anziinden, dich an den 
bewundernden Blicken deiner Kameraden aufrichtend. Du 

(Continued on page 786) 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


TEACHING the ESSENTIALS of ARITHMETIC 
By P. B. BALLARD, M.A., D.Litt. 


The primary purpose of this book is to help the work in the classroom ; but it has a further aim : it tries 
to put the teaching of arithmetic on a sounder psychological basis. 


Every arithmetic teacher will enjoy this very readable book. 6s. net. 


The PHILOSOPHICAL BASES of EDUCATION 
By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Jena), 


Principal Lecturer in Education to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. 


A book that discusses the main school of philosophic thought and shows how present-day English education 
is predominantly naturalistic while American education is avowedly pragmatic. 5s. net. 


“ We commend this well-balanced and closely-referenced volume to the notice of our readers.—London Teacher. 


POETRY IN SCHOOL 
By J. H. JAGGER, MA, D DiRi author of “ Modern 
nglish.” 


A discussion of poetic appreciation. This book has 


been written with a view to aiding the teacher in his 
actual work. 


68. net. 


THE MIXED SCHOOL 
A Study of Co-Education. 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A., Headmaster, Addey and 
Stanhope School. 


This is the first English book, so far as the publishers 
are aware, to deal systematically with the special problems 
of those mixed schools which are within the national 
scheme of education. 68. net. 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL 


Their Causes and Treatment. 
By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LL.D., B.Sc. 


The author adopts the attitude towards error that the 
doctor takes towards disease, and expounds the preventive 
as well as the curative aspect of error treatment. 6s. net. 


SIMPLE CRAFTS FOR GIRLS 
Weaving, Embroidery, and Bookbinding. 


By N. A. POOLE (Mrs. T. REED) 
These simple exercises have been drawn together at the 
request of many friends. 
With illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


“One of the best little handbsoks that have yet appeared in the 
country.’ —The Journal of Education. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS IN ACTION 


Its Influence upon Education. 


By BARBARA LOW. with a foreword by 
Prof. T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. 


A book for all those interested in human character, 
their own or other peoples’. 5s. net. 


ART IN SCHOOLS 


By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. With an 
Introduction by R. R. TOMLINSON, R.B.A., A.R.C.A. 

This volume provides a comprehensive review of the 
whole problem of Art teaching as an integral part of 
Education. Illustrations in black and white and in 
colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is the most helpful book on the subject in the language.’ 
—Schoolmaster. 


FITNESS FOR WORK 
By T. H. PEAR, M.A., BSc. 


Professor of Psychology in the University of Manchester. 


This book describes the motives which lead persons to 
enjoy and to identify themselves with their work. It 
forms an important contribution to the literature of 
industrial Psychology. 5s. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Their History, Development, and Practice as 
Educational Factors. 


By F. J. GLASS, Headmaster of the Doncaster School 
of Arts and Crafts. 


An account of the historical developments of the 
industrial Arts and their practice as educational factors. 
Fully illustrated by the author. ` 12s. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
10 and 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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wirst nicht ermutigt durch deinen Freund, der sich das Monokel 
einklemmt, um einen Einschlag auf der Schulterwehr neben dir 
zu betrachten. Du weisst, wenn es dich trifft, wird kein Hahn 
danach krahen. 

Ja, warum springst du nicht auf und stiirzt in die Nacht 
hinein, bis du in einem sicheren Gebiisch wie ein erschopftes 
Tier zusammenbrichst ? Warum hältst du noch immer aus, du 
und deine Braven ? Kein Vorgesetzter sieht dich. 

Und doch beobachtet dich jemand. Dir selbst vielleicht 
unbewusst wirkt der moralische Mensch in dir und bannt dich 
durch zwei mächtige Faktoren am Platze; die Pflicht und die 
Ehre. Du weisst, du bist zum Kampfe an diesen Ort gestellt 
und ein ganzes Volk vertraut darauf, dass du deine Sache machst. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competttors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 758, must reach the office by the frst fost 
on October 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4 


Prize Essay Competition 

The Editors hereby offer three prizes—a first, a second, 
and a third, in books to be chosen by the successful com- 
petitors to the value of £1 Is., 12s. 6d., and 7s. 6d., catalogue 
price respectively—for the best essays written in English 
by boys or girls attending any secondary school in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Not more than three essays should be 
sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage 
being made by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. 
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The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose 
decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of school as being the 
bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct menit. 


Essays for this competition are due on October 11. On 
the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 
On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education and School World,” 
3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


PHILIPS’ 


POCKET SURVEYOR 


Designed by G. C. SHERRIN ° 
A small metal instrument by means of which levels may be quickly 
“spotted,” and widths, heights, and areas calculated with a high degree 
of accuracy. Invaluable for the Practical Geography lesson. Supplied 
in cardboard box, with illustrated booklet giving full instructions for 
use and examples 'of working. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


AIR, WATER, AND THE CHEMISTRY 
OF PLANT LIFE 


By MARTIN A. FAYERS, F.R.H.S. 
A new RURAL SCIENCE book based on lectures by Sir John Russell, 
Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. Crown 8vo. 
96 pages. 1s. 9d. 


PHILIPS’ MODEL TO ILLUSTRATE 


POPULAR EXPERIMENTS IN 
DYNAMICS 


Designed by G. C. SHERRIN 
Can be built up into a number of models to illustrate in a simple manner 
the fundamental forces at work within the Universe. Experiments can 
be made with the bt ea the Gyroscope, and Pendulum, the Flettner 
Rotary Cylinder, &c., &e. 
Supplied in wooden oe size 82 by 7} by 2}in., with Illustrated 
Handbook. Price 20s. net. Handbook obtainable also separately, 2s. net. 
“ Mr. George Sherrin has done a service to schools.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W.T. WILLIAMS, M.A. and S.H. McGRADY, M.A. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Part V. EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1914 
Original, scientifically arranged exercises, constituting a medium through 
which the essential facts governing events and movements in history 
can be ascertained. Crown dto. 74 by 10in. 40 ac printed on 
drawing paper, and bound in manilla covers. Price 10d 


MAPS - - ATLASES 

GLOBES for SCHOOLS 

The most up to date and 
reliable 


32 FLEET STREET - 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 


Geographical and Educational Publishers 


STUDIES IN 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HALFORD J. MACKINDER, P.C., 
M.A. 
Reader in Geography in the University of London. 
The Series, as now further remodelled and enlarged, consists of seven 
class books, and a companion volume for Teachers, forming a complete 


scheme of ‘ outlook ” education, extending through the earlier years 
of the secondary school. 


Copies will be sent for inspection if desired. 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE WALL MAP OF 


MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


Coloured orographically, with political divisions shown by bold red lines. 
Admirable alike for Geography and for History teaching. 
Scale 1: 3,000,000 (47 miles to lin.). Size 75 by 47 in. 


Mounted on cloth and varnished, with rollers, 21s. 
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A Memorable Address 


That Sir William Bragg would make an important and 
an interesting pronouncement from the Presidential 
chair at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association 
was naturally to be expected, for besides being one of 
our foremost men of science, he is also one of the greatest 
living expounders of scientific themes. But he did more. 
Through the British Association he gave a brilliant and 
an inspiring lead to the whole country, and indeed, to 
the whole Empire. His choice of subject was as timely 
as his treatment of it was masterly. Whether from the 
industrial or from the educational point of view, there is 
no gospel that more needs to be powerfully preached 
than the gospel of craftsmanship, defined as Sir William 
Bragg defines it. For him, craftsmanship means not 
merely the labour of a people, but “ labour into which 
knowledge, imagination, love of beauty, technical skill 
have all entered.” It means, not only supplying neces- 
sary wants, but also that love of good work and that 
delight in successful accomplishment which makes the 
craftsmanship of a people an abiding source of happiness, 
and “ an expression of the best of its very self.” That 
there is something wrong with our old-established in- 
dustries is a thrice-told tale which needs no repetition 
here. The usual inference is that in some respects we 
have had our day, that we no longer possess a monopoly 
of natural resources, that we are being outdistanced by 
competitors who are fresh in the field and have fewer 
mistakes to live down and less obsolete plant to throw 
on the scrap-heap, and that we had better face the conse- 
quences with what appetite we may. Sir William Bragg, 
whilst recognizing facts, declines to accept such pessi- 
mistic conclusions. He shows that every important 
industrial advance has been the result of scientific re- 
search coming to the aid of the skilled craftsman, and he 
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asserts, with all the authority to which he is entitled, 
that the spirit of research and the love of noble crafts- 
manship are at least as much alive among us as ever. 
They only need their proper chance, and they can be 
turned into new channels which will “ enable us to 
produce what others must ask us for, because they cannot 
so well make it themselves.” 

They only need their proper chance. There’s the rub. 
If there is something wrong with our industries, it is no 
less true that there is something wrong with our educa- 
tion. That also is a thrice-told tale, which, however, it 
is our special business and duty to repeat until improve- 
ment has been wrought. Sir William Bragg justly com- 
plains of people (including, we fear, many lesser members 
of his own brotherhood) who think that science is in- 
human: at least, they act as if they thought so. The 
common antithesis between “ science ” and “ the human- 
ities ” is eloquent testimony to the justice of that com- 
plaint. We have long ago introduced science into our 
secondary-school curricula, but in such specialized and 
de-humanized forms that a committee of the Education 
Section of the British Association expresses the view 
that we had better mend our ways, or else cease to allow 
science to be a “ normal objective of the average boy 
or girl.” And what is true of science in the secondary- 
school curriculum is, with a few distinguished excep- 
tions, still more lamentably true of the arts and the 
artistic crafts. In these matters we seem to be the 
helpless victims of a monster of our own devising—our 
examination system. 

Still more to the present purpose is the case of technical 
education. To what extent is technical education, as 
mostly carried on in this country, calculated to realize 
Sir William Bragg’s ideal of craftsmanship—labour into 
which knowledge, imagination, love of beauty, as well as 
technical skill, have all entered ? Partly as a result of 
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our departmental organization, technical education has 
remained isolated from all forms of general education, 
and has at best been conceived in terms of a narrow 
bread-and-butter utility. Not even the claims of bare 
utility have been successfully met, for want of any 
understanding between persons responsible for industry 
and persons responsible for education. Add to all this, 
the fact that young people, through the lack of proper 
co-ordination between technical education and the 
system of apprenticeship, come to their technical classes, 
if at all, two or three evenings a week, after a sufficient 
day’s work elsewhere, and the rather depressing picture 
is complete. 

It would be possible to go on much longer, drawing out 
the educational implications of Sir William Bragg’s re- 
marks. He envisages the industrial researcher as a new 
class of worker who, by means of personal intercourse 
with both capital and labour, may supply to each a new 
outlook on their whole enterprise, and may in principle 
effect a return to an elder and a happier day, before 
eternally repetitive processes brought about the fatal 
separation between the use of intelligence, and the use 
of hands and eyes. And he has a further hopeful word 
to say on the puzzling problems arising out of mass 
production. Mass production he regards as a tem- 
porary lull in the movement of imagination and know- 
ledge. Here, perhaps, lies the hope of an answer to 
those of us who see no hope in the present conditions of 
factory life, and who would therefore frankly educate 
boys and girls for the use of leisure—the only growing 
time of the spirit for millions of our people. To the 
general chorus of approval this Journal ventures to offer 
a special word of thanks for Sir William Bragg’s address, 
charged as it is, not only with plain suggestions, but 
also with subtle meanings, which teachers and adminis- 
trators may well take to heart. 


Occasional Notes 


“Poe outstanding event in the meetings of the Educa- 
tional Section of the British Association was, of 
course, the presidential address by Dr. Cyril Norwood. 
It speaks well for the action of the 


Dr. Cyril British Association in taking education 
pea under its wing, that the presidential 
Assoclation Chair should be occupied at one time 

Meeting: by a prominent administrative official, 


at another by a professor of education, 
at another by a member of the Government, and 
now by the headmaster of one of the foremost public 
schools. The broad outlook is the thing aimed at in 
each of their utterances, but of course with differ- 
ences. Dr. Norwood’s address is certainly second to 
none in its breadth of outlook. Probably in no earlier 
generation would a man in his special position have been 
able to handle, with so sure a hold on facts and details, 
the manifold problems of publicly organized education. 
What he had to say about the dual system which afflicts 
elementary education, about the education of young 
children, and about the problems of the adolescent, 
betokened a genuine sympathy with national education 
in all its forms. And his concluding reference to “ the 
gift of personality to personality ” was in the best 
tradition of education, as education as understood in 
this country. 


So long as Dr. Norwood was not precisely on his own 
ground, he spoke with becoming diffidence. But 
when he approached the field of secondary education his 
diffidence naturally disappeared. He 

abt sacha spoke emphatically, and he has been, 

’ and will be, answered with equal 

emphasis. His plea for two forms of school certificate, 
one conducted as at present, and providing the avenue 
to the universities and the professions ; and the other 
showing that the boy or girl “ has made good use of a 
good and sensible type of education,” implies a view of 
educational values which will by no means win wide 
acceptance, except among schoolmasters. It has been 
said that a person who can spell onions but can’t grow 
them, is called educated, whereas a person who can 
grow onions, but can’t spell them, is called uneducated. 
The gist of our criticism of Dr. Norwood lurks in this 
quaint epigram. He and his brother schoolmasters, or 
most of them, are still at the stage described by a great 
Victorian schoolmaster as “ Knowledge-worship and the 
lust of the head.” Dr. Norwood declines to admit 
drawing and handicraft, music and house-craft, to the 
more respectable company of Latin and mathematics. 
In spite of all his qualifying phrases, he leaves the clear 
impression that a person of academic interests is natur- 
ally superior to a person of more practical interests. 


il + 
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This is not likely to be admitted as true, either for boys 
or for girls. The teaching profession, or, at any rate, 
the men’s side of it, has not yet risen to Sir William 
Bragg’s conception of that craftsmanship into which 
knowledge, imagination, and love of beauty, as well as 
technical skill, have entered. 


HE most “sensational,” and therefore the most 
widely quoted, part of Dr. Norwood’s address, is 
that in which he let himself go on the subject of examina- 
tions in general. As to the Common 
Entrance Examination, we think that 
Dr. Norwood puts a strong case, at 
least if the letters written to The Times by some of its 
defenders represent the best that can be said for it. But 
neither Dr. Norwood nor his critics seem to contemplate 
the possibility of a compromise between a purely ex- 
ternal examination and the old system in which every 
public school was a law unto itself. The root of the 
whole matter, whether as regards the relatively small 
question of the Common Entrance Examination, or the 
big national question of the School Certificate Examina- 
tion, is that the teacher is not trusted, and, worse still, 
that at present he evinces no burning desire to be 
trusted. In the long run the remedy will probably be 
found in a better organized teaching profession, and in 
the concurrent evolution of definite standards of pro- 
fessional conduct. Meantime the professional examiner 
goes merrily on his way, and occasionally writes queer 
books about his craft, studded with statistical curves 
and equations, and suggestive of the worst evils of mass 
production. Already about 55,000 pupils are examined 
every summer. So long as this annual hurly-burly 
continues, with all its elements of chance, and all its 
subtler and more serious evils, we cannot afford to be 
satirical at the expense of the Chinese. 


and 
Examinations. 


HE term “ civilization ” is an extraordinarily difficult 

one to define. To Edward Carpenter, as to 
Rousseau before him, civilization seems to be a disease 
for which an eradicating cure is to be 

pel vir ardently desired. Others regard it 
rather as “ the sum of the qualities and 

capacities which distinguish man in community from the 
isolated savage.” To the mind of Sir William Ellis, the 
eminent president of the Engineering Section of the 
British Association, it is a much simpler thing: it is 
synonymous with comfort. In opening his presidential 
address, he said: “ I shall hope to deal in some detail 
with the fact that each branch of engineering has added 
its quota to the comfort of our lives.” Comfort may be 
an engineering rather than a philosophical conception of 
civilization, but it is one which enables quantitative 
estimates to be made. These estimates Sir William 
Ellis proceeded in his address to provide, and he suc- 
ceeded in presenting to his audience a wonderful picture 
of the amenities which modern engineering in all its 
branches has furnished to man. He dealt with such 
things as water supply and drainage ; with roads, canals, 
and railways; with giant locomotives and turbine 
steamships; with modern machinery and mining 
appliances; and with the numerous applications of 
electricity. He succeeded in showing that the circum- 
stances of the majority of persons on the globe are 
incomparably better than the circumstances of their 
ancestors of a hundred years ago. It did not fall within 
his province to explain how it is that with so great’an 


improvement in external conditions, there has not been 
a greater increase of happiness and contentment. 


pro: . J. L. MYRES, as president of the Geographical 
Section of the British Association, gave an address 
on geography—and more particularly ancient geography 
Arii —in modern education. First, he 
in e eA emphasized the important, if familiar, 
point that geography and history have 
peculiarly intimate relations with one another ; that no 
series of events can be fully understood except in con- 
nexion with the theatre in which they occurred ; and that 
the existing conditions of no geographical region can be 
comprehended unless the process by which these condi- 
tions came into being is also studied. Secondly, he 
advanced to the less familiar position that geography 
and history are not so much separate subjects of investi- 
gation as modes in which all other subjects ought to be 
investigated. History treats of everything in relation 
to time; and geography of everything in relation to 
space. Thus, for example, “ there is a historical aspect 
of botanical study, the palaeo-botany of fossil plants, 
linked with field botany and plant physiology of to-day 
by survivals or archaic forms of plant life ; and there is 
a geographical aspect, the study of plant distributions, 
with its intimate bearing on questions of descent and 
affinity, and its corollary, oecology, which I take to be 
the special study of co-distributions.” From this position 
he proceeded, thirdly, to maintain that modern education 
which is specifically intended to train the rising genera- 
tion for citizenship, must include not only such world- 
history as is necessary to indicate the antecedents of the 
great political problems of the day, but also world- 
geography without a knowledge of which the attempt to 
solve the social questions of the age must be in vain. 
In particular he stressed the importance of a knowledge 
of the historical geography of the regions once occupied 
by the three peoples from whom modern civilization has 
been mainly derived, viz. the Hebrews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. 


“THE beauties of natural scenery are now so widely 

appreciated by all classes of people that the preser- 
vation of scenery both in town and country has become a 
matter of importance to the whole 
nation. Scenic beauties result from 
combinations and harmonies which ` 
produce mutual enhancement of the 
parts, and it is necessary to discover and define these 
combinations if the beauties of nature are to be appre- 
ciated and preserved. In an admirable address to the 
delegates of the Corresponding Societies of the British 
Association, Dr. Vaughan Cornish pointed out that Great 
Britain’s heritage in scenery is of town and suburb, 
village and farm, wild waste places, and the splendid 
setting of the sea, all under the canopy of soft skies 
given by ‘oceanic climate. If properly designed and 
carefully located, even steel-frame buildings may be 
erected so as to harmonize with the older buildings in a 
city, and suburban villas, with garden decorations, may 
add something to the beauty of their environment. The 
country parishes in rural England, with picturesque 
farms and villages and shady lanes, have been little 
affected by recent developments except perhaps the loss 
of seclusion due to motor-cars. The landscape, however, 
which is most satisfying for residence is that in which 
civilization is seen with an ample background of nature 


Scenic Beauty 
in Town and 
Country: 
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in a wild state. The sea-shore, on the other hand, 
provides a purely elemental prospect, a scene untouched 
by time and unequalled in its influence, upon the loftier 
imaginings of men; hence the shore line and sea cliff 
should be accessible to all without restriction. 


A TRUE appreciation of scenery can be acquired by 

education and study so that the training becomes 
of great cultural value. Dr. Vaughan Cornish stated that 
the best method for carrying out this 
instruction in schools is in connexion 
with regional survey, as the scenery of 
the home region has more than local character, for it is 
in many respects an epitome of the scenery of the world. 
This study will tend to bring out the aesthetic faculty 
which is latent in most people and fortunately the 
enjoyment of natural beauty does not depend on wealth 
or social position. Instructors in scenic beauty must, 
however, acquire the power of receptive attention and a 
contemplative mood in order to appreciate fully the 
harmonies which they wish to point out and explain to 
others. Hence, by means of research and education, 
the academic world should instruct people in such a way 
that they will be able to decide what is really worth 
preserving. In many parts of the country at the present 
time, irreparable damage to scenery is needlessly 
threatened and, wherever possible, local authorities 
should be urged to use the powers already conferred upon 
them by Parliament for the preservation of scenic 
amenity in town and country. 


Education 
in Scenery. 


pe PEAR’S presidential address to Section J of 
the British Association was noteworthy for its 
careful defining of terms ; habit, skill, capacity, ability, 
knack, are all words used loosely in 
Sc gial common speech, and need to be differ- 
gy: gar l 
entiated and delimited. His protest 
against the use of the word “skilled ” to denote, not 
the worker’s performance, but the potential work waiting 
to be done, may help to clarify the thought of industrial- 
ists as well as psychologists. There is no such thing as 
a “skilled job,” existing when nobody is doing it; it 
is the man who does it that can rightly be described as 
“ skilled.” The distinction between “ intelligence ” and 
“intellect ” is not always clearly kept in modern writings; 
many psychologists, including McDougall, use the word 
“ intelligence ” for the individual’s innate capacity, and 
“intellect ” for the complex mental structure which 
is gradually built up in the course of life, by reading, 
thinking, and discussing. A baby can be intelligent, but 
not intellectual; an intellectual need not be very in- 
telligent. Prof. Pear’s limitation of the term “ intellect ” 
was more drastic; he defined it as “the successful, 
deliberate use of any words to express oneself.” This 
insistence that language is the essential mark of intellect 
rather than of intelligence, will be welcomed by the 
makers of non-linguistic intelligence tests. 


N his discussion of the “‘ accidents ” of skill, Prof. 
Pear agrees with Miss Anna Bezanson in repudiating 

the pigeon-holing of jobs as “ skilled,” “ semi-skilled,” 
and “unskilled ” in many industries. 
He prepares the way for a new classifi- 
cation of men rather than jobs which 
will help those who, like R. M. Fox in “ The Triumphant 
Machine,” protest against the standardization of in- 
dustrial tasks as making the machine dominate not 


Acceptance of 
Responsibility. 
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only men’s work, but their whole outlook on life, re- 
creation, books, and even art. The acceptance of 
responsibility for many independent decisions is the most 
important ‘‘ accidental ’’ factor in industrial skill. “ In 
our country,” said Prof. Pear, “the more expensive 
systems of education successfully inculcate such a ready 
acceptance of responsibility. Sometimes, however, their 
pupils seem puzzled by the lack of a similar readiness in 
those who have been schooled more cheaply. Remedies 
for this will be gladly suggested by the teachers con- 
cerned—smaller classes, and larger playing fields come 
early on their lists.” We might add the raising of the 
school age, and, what is now being done in a few factories, 
the careful training of young workers in the factory by 
people who can teach rather than by mere practical 
experts who so often succeed in confusing and damping 
the ardour of the learner. Prof. Pear omitted what many 
of the most up-to-date industrialists would consider the 
best training for responsibility, i.e. the Works Com- 
mittee. This involves the co-operation of representative 
workers with the management in the detailed work of 
factory administration, and has in some instances 
already proved that many workers are well able to 
accept responsibility. 


pror: WALTER GARSTANG'’S presidential address 
to the Zoological Section at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Glasgow is of special interest 
to the professed zoologists, but merits 
also the attention of all to whom the 
study of organic evolution makes 
appeal. Though it is broadly true that every animal 
in the course of its individual development “‘ climbs 
up its own genealogical tree,” it is erroneously 
concluded by some students that larval stages represent 
adult ancestors, and that, as the “ tree’ grew, at each 
evolutional advance the former adult was succeeded by 
a new one, it itself slipping back in the life-history into 
a mere developmental stage. Using as his material the 
molluscs, and especially the gastropod section of this 
class, Prof. Garstang endeavours to show that adapta- 
tions of structure which arose meeting needs during the 
free swimming (larval) stages have been imposed upon 
the fully-grown organism, and have thus led to the adult 
differences on which classificatory systems are based. 


Adaptation of 
Structure: 


MAY an elementary student of zoology when dis- 

secting the snail has probably puzzled over the 
twisted state of the anatomy, in which, though perhaps 
“rudder” can scarcely be said to have 
got mixed with “ bowsprit,” at any 
rate, there is good cause for perplexity 
as to the side of the body, right or left, to which the 
internal organs belong. It is with the origin of this 
torsion that the address is largely concerned. Details 
of the argument would be out of place in this Journal : 
briefly, however, its contention, based on evidence 
furnished by existing species, is as follows: the some- 
what cap-shaped shell of the free-swimming, larval 
ancestor of gastropods was so shaped that while it 
afforded space (the mantle-cavity) into which the “ foot ” 
and hinder region could be withdrawn, it did not permit 
the vitally important ‘‘ head,” on which the swimming 
organ is carried, to be similarly sheltered when threat- 
ened. This vulnerability was remedied by rotating the 
“head ’’*and “foot” as a whole through 180°, until 
their relations to the mantle-cavity were reversed ; the 


An interesting 
Case. 
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“ head ” could then be withdrawn into safety. In 
some existing species the torsion is actually accom- 
plished in a few minutes during development ; in others 
it is achieved slowly as a process of growth; but the 
former method is regarded as primitive, the latter as a 
secondary modification. If Prof. Garstang is right we 
have in gastropods a clear instance of a modification 
originating, almost certainly as a mutation, during 
immature life and for safety at that stage affecting 
profoundly the structure of the adult animal. 


os those engaged in scientific research, as for other 
explorers of unknown country, there is sometimes 
a danger of being “ unable to see the wood for the trees ”’ ; 
and Prof. C. Lovatt Evans rendered a 
useful service—not to physiologists 
alone, but to science workers generally 
—in his presidential address on “The Relation of 
Physiology to other Sciences,” delivered to Section I of 
the British Association at Glasgow. It was at once 
a helpful orientation of the sciences and a salutary 
reminder of their dependence on one another. While 
acknowledging the debt which physiology owes especi- 
ally to medicine, chemistry and physics, Dr. Evans 
claimed that physiology in return had contributed in no 
small degree to the progress of other sciences. The 
methods of physiology, he said, were common to all 
sciences, and experiment must remain the basis of 
knowledge. As some remedy for the overcrowded state 
of the curriculum of medical students, he advocated 
modifications in the teaching of chemistry, and suggested 
mathematics as a desirable collateral study. 


Orientation of 
the Sciences : 


ANY hearers and readers of Prof. Evans’s address 
will find special interest in his attitude towards 
quantitative, as distinct from qualitative, observations 
in science. He quoted with approval 
Starling’s dictum that science has only 
one language, that of quantity, and 
but one argument, that of experiment ; and he expressed 
the opinion that physiology in its turn is entering on a 
phase of development in which its results will be capable 
of mathematical treatment and of expression in broad 
general principles. This opinion lends point to the 
aphorism—earlier in the address—that a state of disease 
is always a result of a quantitative change in some physio- 
logical process. At thesame time Prof. Evans pointed ouf 
that the introduction of mathematics into biological 
literature is only justifiable when it leads to clarifica- 
tion of thought, both of an author and of his readers. 


Quantitative 
Observations. 


[~ observing the growth of a scientific theory there is 

a peculiar fascination in noting how facts which 
are apparently entirely unrelated fall one after another 
into place and at length form a coherent 


Pa whole. Not seldom, the essential germ 
Reaction : of the theory is found in observations 


which, while interesting in themselves, 
do not at first sight promise any results of a fundamental 
nature. Prof. Baly’s presidential address to the 
Chemical Section of the British Association offers a 
striking case in point. His work on phosphorence and 
fluorescence is well known, but it will probably surprise 
many chemists to read the far-reaching deductions as to 
the nature of chemical reaction which have been 
elaborated on this basis. Prof. Baly points out that the 
radiation hypothesis of chemical reaction, developed 
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independently by Perrin and W. C. McC. Lewis, was 
satisfactory to account for many photochemical changes 
but failed when applied to thermal reactions. It was 
therefore generally abandoned. Prof. Baly, however, 
as aresult of recent work on phosphorescence and absorp- 
tion spectra, has been able to throw new light upon the 
problem and to solve some of the difficulties which had 
previously been insuperable. According to the radiation 
hypothesis, molecules in general have no chemical 
reactivity : they become reactive only after they have 
absorbed energy. In order that a specific reactivity be 
induced, a definite quantity of energy must be supplied 
to bring each molecule from its initial stage to its reactive 
state, this quantity being called the critical increment 
of energy characteristic of the specific reaction. Prof. Baly 
shows that in the case of phosphorescent substances more 
energy is needed to bring about the phosphorescent 
state than is evolved during the subsequent loss of phos- 
phorescence, and suggests that under certain conditions 
this excess energy can be radiated as fluorescence. A 
molecule can therefore not be activated at a frequency 
of v,, if its critical quantum of activation is hv,, but 
requires a frequency of v,, where v, is greater than v. 


Tae condition is in accord with general experimental 
data and removes a stumbling block which lay in 
the path of the application of the radiation hypothesis 
Catalysis. to thermal chemical reactions. The 

y activation of molecules in reactions of 


. the latter type is considered to be dependent in every 


case upon the presence of a catalyst, a suggestion 
which appears reasonable in view of the familiar fact 
that chemical reactivity suffers a most remarkable 
decrease as all impurities are removed. The mechanism 
of a chemical reaction would then be as follows: a 
molecule of the reactant forms a complex with a 
molecule of the catalyst and gains its critical quantum 
of activation at the expense of the rotational energy of 
the catalyst molecule. Upon the application of heat, the’ 
rotational energy of the latter is restored and the com- 
plex breaks up with liberation of the activated molecule. 
No the least interesting part of Prof. Baly’s work 

is that which deals with the laboratory photo- 
synthesis of carbohydrates from carbonic acid in the 
presence of pure nickel carbonate. A 
high energy level is necessary for the 
reaction to take place, and this is effected in two stages, 
namely, partial activation in an absorption complex 
between the carbonic acid and nickel carbonate, and 
completion by absorption of an energy quantum at a 
frequency in the visible spectrum. A striking feature of 
the work is that the temperature coefficient of the 
laboratory photosynthesis between 20° and 30° is 1°54, 
whereas the value found in the plant is 1°6. In view of 
its comprehensive character, Prof. Baly’s address may 
justly be characterized as one of the most stimulating 
and important of recent years. 


Photosynthesis. 


APV ANTACE was taken of the gathering of dis- 
tinguished people in Glasgow in connection with 
the meetings of the British Association to celebrate the 
wig Stow centenary of teacher training in Great 
Centenary. Britain and to do honour to the 
memory of David Stow, whose devoted 
labours first in infant education and subsequently in the 
first British training college for teachers, had a great 
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influence on Scottish education and were not without 
influence on English education. The Glasgow Provincial 
Committee, who are the direct successors of David Stow 
in the task of training teachers in Glasgow entertained 
a large company at Jordanhill Training College, where 
memorial trees were planted in tribute to Stow and to 
Dr. John Smith who was not improperly associated with 
the older educator as the leading spirit in the building of 
the present college. On the following evening a large 
assembly of teachers met in the City Hall under the 
presidency of Sir Henry Keith to listen to the praises of 
Stow from many tongues. Sir George Macdonald, the 
Secretary of the Education Department, though doubtful 
whether Stow would have appreciated his presence on 
such an occasion, did full justice to the greatness of 
Stow’s character and work; and Dr. R. R. Rusk, who 
has made himself the historian of the training of teachers 
in Scotland, gave a detailed account of Stow’s life, and 
the development of his training system. The speech of 
the evening, however, was made by Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
the President of the Education Section of the British 
Association, who spoke more about the importance of 
the training of teachers than about Stow; and con- 
sidering the fact that Stow was a good man who did an 
extraordinary work by the faithful exercise of rather 
ordinary powers, it is not improbable that could he have 
been present he would have been better pleased with 
Dr. Norwood’s speech than with the eulogies of the 
other speakers. 


“THE Secretary of the Scottish Education Department 


has been much in the public eye during the past 
month. In connection with the opening of a new school 
in Stirlingshire he delivered one of the 
illuminating speeches which he occa- 
sionally makes for the informing of 
public opinion regarding the new system of post-primary 
education which the Education Department has called 
‘into being. His speech at the Stow centenary meeting 
impressed an audience of teachers with the human 
qualities of one whom most teachers consider the chief 
representative of “red tape and officialdom,”’ as he 
himself put it on that occasion. Still another aspect of 
Sir George appeared jn his presidency of the Anthro- 
pology Section of the British Association. In his presi- 
dential address he was somewhat apologetic concerning 
his fitness for the position, more apologetic indeed than 
was quite proper in one recognized everywhere as an 
expert in numismatics and in all that concerns Roman 
Britain. And if in this address he had to approach the 
pre-history of Scotland as in some respects an amateur, 
he certainly handled the facts at his disposal with admir- 
able freshness and lucidity. All concerned with Scottish 
education are proud to have a man of Sir George’s 
scholarship at the head of the national school system. 


Sir George 
Macdonald. 


“THE revival is threatened of an agitation to secure 
for Irish Roman Catholic children a share of the 
benefits of the Erasmus Smith Endowments. The trust, 
founded in 1669 under the will of 


Hoa Fas Erasmus Smith, who secured large 
State Smith» estates in Ireland under the Cromwellian 


settlement, at present maintains three 
schools for Irish Protestant boys—the 
High School, Dublin, the Grammar School, Drogheda, 
and the Grammar School, Galway—the Tipperary 
Grammar School being temporarily suspended. A few 


Endowments : 
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months ago the Governors of the Endowment introduced 
a Private Bill in the Senate, seeking to transfer from 
the ordinary courts to the Commissioners for Charitable 
Donations and Bequests the power to alter the charters 
and statutes relating to it, upon the application of the 
Governors. As a result of the opposition of Senator 
Brady the second reading was postponed until October, 
in order to give the representatives of Roman Catholic 
interests an opportunity of considering the position. 
Last week the Tipperary Council took the initiative in 
calling a conference of, various County Councils and 
Corporations affected, to secure the advantages of the 
trust for all denominations in the area of the Erasmus 
Smith estates. The question came before the Endowed 
Schools Commission in 1894, and was left in statu quo 
as a result of the disagreement of the nominated judges 
—Lord Justice FitzGibbon and Mr. Justice O’Brien. It 
seems scarcely probable that the Free State Government 
will wish to re-open a res judicata at this stage, as such 
a precedent might effect other legally constituted endow- 
ments, and it would be difficult to prove that any real 
need exists for the change, even were Judge O’Brien’s 
views as to the intentions of the founder upheld. 


IME long-expected Bill authorizing the Minister for 
Education to formulate a scheme of pensions for 
secondary teachers has at last made its appearance in 


the Dail. Its provisions are purely. 
petri formal, and the actual scheme is still 
Pensions. unpublished. It appears, however, that 


the Pensions Fund is to be formed as 
was expected on a contributory basis, supplemented by 
a State grant. Teachers’ contributions may be deducted 
from their “salaries or other payments payable to 
teachers to whom such scheme applies,” that is either 
from their salaries payable by the school or their incre- 
ments of salary payable by the Ministry. It is scarcely 
likely that the latter alternative could be adopted, as 
the increments are small enough as it is. As the bill 
also contains provision for the deduction of sums from 
any grants payable in respect of schools in which teachers 
to whom the scheme applies are employed, to be paid 
into the pensions fund, it seems as though the schools 
will be made responsible for the recovery of teachers’ 
contributions from their salaries. Few, if any, schools 
in the Free State could afford not to pass on the deduc- 
It is also, however, possible, in the wording of 
the Bill, that the schools, gua schools, may be brought in 
as third party contributors to the Pensions Fund, to- 
gether with the State and the individual teachers. This 
can scarcely be contemplated, as the present scale of 
grants, in spite of its recent increase, is barely sufficient ; 
and any reduction would have a serious effect on the 
efficiency of the secondary system. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH.—We regret that publication 
of the article on “Scientific Research ”’ in the series 
“Careers and Qualifications” has been unavoidably 
postponed until the November issue. 


Students of history and economics will find much of interest 
in the autumn announcements issued by MESSRS GEORGE ALLEN 
& UNWIN. Empire Government, Freedom of the Press, the 
Working-Class Movement, the League of Nations, and China, are 
among the subjects dealt with in recent books. A useful work 
mentioned in the list is the ‘‘ Soviet Union Year Book for 1928.” 
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School, University, and Practical Training in the Education of the Engineer* 
By Colonel Ivor Curtis, C.B.E. 


HE education of the engineer is a subject so wide in 

its range and with so many aspects that no two 

persons probably view it from the same standpoint or 

approach it quite from the same angle. The present paper 

is concerned more particularly with the problems of the 
apprenticeship period. 

The last thirty years have seen remarkable developments 
in engineering. New branches of the industry have arisen 
and have reached the stage of importance at which they 
develop professional institutions of their own; new 
methods of production, new processes and new materials 
appear almost daily ; work formerly done by hand, by 
highly-skilled craftsmen, is now produced by automatic and 
semi-automatic machines to such a standard of accuracy 
that the process of assembly can be carried out largely by 
semi-skilled workers and one-job experts, thus both the 
science of engineering and the organization of the industry 
are alike becoming more and more complex. At the same 
time, largely as an outcome of the Great War, this country 
has lost its privileged position and is fighting for its existence 
as an industrial nation. To win through it must design 
better, produce more cheaply, give better value, and sell 
better than its rivals. Training for production and 
management has become a vital issue. 

These developments combine to make an increasing call 
on the engineer of to-day for wider practical knowledge, a 
better understanding of men and affairs, a more thorough 
scientific training, and a good general education; and this 
call is not confined to the professionally qualified engineer, 
but extends down the whole chain of responsible workers. 
Like the services, engineering to-day needs not only officers 
but warrant officers. . 

Simultaneously with all this, two other movements have 
been in progress, the growth of post-primary education and 
the wider acceptance of the democratic principle. 

Thus the need for wider qualifications on the part of the 
professional engineer and for a higher level of training and 
intelligence among the skilled workers, has coincided with 
the advent of a supply of better educated boys and with a 
movement which demands a greater flow of promotion 
from the bench to positions of responsibility and manage- 
ment. The outcome it seems must be a closer approxima- 
tion between the apprenticeship training of the skilled 
worker and that of the professional engineer, with some 
reversion to the situation of earlier years in which the 
experts and leaders of the industry grew up within its 
ranks. 

No one who has actually had to design a system of 
engineering education and training to meet modern con- 
ditions can have failed to realize very quickly that the 
problem is essentially one of time. The art and practice of 
engineering has become so complex that only by growing 
up within the industry as a boy can the engineer obtain 
the practical understanding and the subconscious apprecia- 
tion of its problems that is the hallmark of his profession. 
As one also who is to be a leader, he must learn to know 
and to appreciate his fellow-workers, and it is only as a boy 
that he holds the key to their hearts. Asa young man from 
college he is liable to find that door closed to him per- 
manently. Thus the practical side of an engineer’s training 
calls for a period of apprenticeship during the later years 
of boyhood. On the other hand, the science of engineering 
has so developed that education is inclined to insist that 
a full-time school course during these same years is essential 
if the foundations of a scientific training are to be soundly 
laid and the boy is to proceed in due course to a university. 

To-day, also, it is not enough for the engineer to be 
versed in the practice and in the art and science of his pro- 
fession ; he must be an educated man as well. His general 
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education must be such as to help him to an understanding 
of men and things, of the world of to-day, its history, 
geography, and peoples, its inter-relations, working pro- 
cesses, problems, and interests. It must open to him also 
those wider cultural interests so vital to happiness and to 
the development of character. 

The fundamental problem of engineering training to-day, 
therefore, seems to be this: how can the boy who would 
be an engineer meet those three competing claims upon 
his time and energies ; how can he secure during the con- 
gested period between 16 and 20 years of age the three 
essentials of his training—working experience, technical | 
education, and general self-development—without the 
sacrifice of any one of the three to another. 

Now, these problems with which engineering is faced are 
practically the same as those which the fighting services 
have. had to meet since the War, when with the wider 
acceptance of the democratic principle and with the 
increasing complexity of war and of war material, they 
have had to consider afresh their systems of recruitment, 
training, and advancement. The services also have had 
to try to meet the problem very vital to industry to-day 
of how to maintain the moral and contentment of those 
to whom fall the more monotonous occupations. 

There should be something, therefore, to be learned from 
their experience, and when the post-War developments in 
service training are examined, one rather remarkable fact 
becomes apparent. Each of these very practical and hard- 
headed organizations will be found to have come by a 
different road to the same conclusion, that to meet modern 
developments education must take a more important, and 
a more defined, place in the scheme of training and in the 
general life of the service. Not only have they come to 
that conclusion, but they have taken steps to give effect 
to it. 

The services also have learned to appreciate and apply 
a property of education not so often recognized by other 
practical organizations ; this is its power to quicken and 
facilitate, as it were, by its mere presence like certain 
chemical substances, training processes of a practical kind 
in‘which it has, itself, no direct or obvious part to play. 
The Navy clearly has long recognized the existencé of this 
catalyptic property. Education was brought into its dock- 
yards more than a century ago, and for more than fifty 
years teachers have been borne afloat to continue the 
midshipman’s education alongside his practical training. 
More recently the Air Force has tried to apply the same 
principle with a view to shortening the period of 
apprenticeship. 

To-day any process which will help to shorten the time 
required to acquire. skill of hand or to reach a certain 
standard of knowledge must be of importance, and it may 
be worth while, therefore, to consider the Air Force scheme 
of apprenticeship training rather more in detail. 

The Air Force needs a high proportion of skilled men 
among its personnel. These men must not only be highly 
skilled craftsmen, but they have to do their work under 
conditions which make an exceptional call on the qualities 
of initiative, reliability, and resource. An adequate supply 
could not be recruited from among men already trained in 
the engineering industry and with the large numbers 
required the expense of the five year system of apprentice- 
ship training originally considered essential was pro- 
hibitive. The problem, therefore, was how to cut down the 
apprenticeship period from five years to three while still 
producing aircraftsmen up to the full standard of skill 
required and possessing these essential qualities of initiative, 
reliability, and resource. 

The main features of the scheme eventually adopted were 
as follows. The period of apprenticeship training was to 
be three years. Entries were to be confined to boys between 
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15 and 17 years of age, selected on the results of competitive 
examinations of secondary school standard; eight hours 
a week in working-time was to be allotted to education ; 
every endeavour was to be made to correlate the technical 
subjects of the educational course with the boys’ work in 
the shops and a close liaison was to be cultivated between 
the staffs of the school and of the workshops; general 
studies were to have their fair share of the time available 
for education and were to play an essential part in the 
scheme of training ; the standard of work in the school was 
not to be set by the needs of any particular trade, but by 
the individual capacity of each apprentice. 

In other words, each apprentice was to be kept mentally 
alert and keen by exercises suited to his capacity, his 
interest was to be aroused by the close touch between his 
studies and real life, and then his keenness and interest 
were to be directed towards forwarding the progress of his 
practical training. 

The-success or failure of the scheme it was clear would 
turn mainly on two points, the extent and the closeness of 
the co-operation between those responsible for the various 
aspects of the boys’ education and training and the question 
of whether the boys could or could not be brought to 
co-operate actively in the process. The scheme, therefore, 
might well be called one of co-operative training. 

More than 7,000 boys have now been entered under this 
scheme, of whom 4,000 have passed out to service units. 
On completing the course, they have to pass the normal 
tests in handicraft skill and trade knowledge before the 
Central Trade Test Board of the Air Force and an educa- 
tional examination conducted from the Air Ministry. The 
number of boys who fail to qualify is small, while a reason- 
able proportion attain to one or other of the two higher 
classifications open to them. 

On the educational side the general standard, both of the 
course itself and of the examination results obtained, has 
been higher than was expected, and those apprentices who 
have won cadetships have been able fully to hold their own 
with the cadets entered by open competition from the 
public schools. 

The boys dealt with under this scheme have been of the 
practical-minded type of average ability, drawn mainly 
from the secondary, technical, and other post-primary 
schools. The scheme does not, as a rule, attract the more 
scholarly type of boy from the upper forms, and yet it has 
been possible in the three years to attain the prescribed 
standard of handicraft, skill, and trade knowledge, to reach 
quite a reasonable level in mathematics, engineering 
science, and drawing, sufficiently high in the upper classes 
to have enabled the more able boys to proceed direct to a 
university course had that been the end in view, and to 
bring the boys’ general education to the point at which 
they can have an intelligent understanding of the world 
of to-day, and of its problems and in a surprisingly large 
number of cases have learned to read widely and with 
discrimination, and have developed some intellectual 
interest. 

When everything is taken into account, therefore, it is 
felt that this experiment has demonstrated conclusively 
that under a system of this kind, in which the practical- 
minded boy of 16 with a good general education up to that 
stage is brought together with his studies into direct 
contact with real life, the time problem can be solved, and 
the boy can acquire in the years between 16 and 20 all three 
essentials of an engineer’s early training—works experience, 
technical education, and general self-development. Such a 
system seems also to meet the needs of the situation 
created by modern developments, inasmuch as it provides 
a ladder equally suitable to the skilled craftsman, the 
production engineer, and the designer, from which each 
can step at the appropriate point well qualified to undertake 
the next stage of his training. 

To claim that a boy of this practical-minded type, with 
only eight hours a week allowed for school studies, can 
reach very much the same standard of education as he 


would have done had he remained whole-time at school, 
may be felt to be an exaggeration, and yet in the case of 
these particular boys, at least, it seems very largely to be 
true. The explanation is no doubt to be found in the 
re-arousing of interest which direct touch with life and its 
responsibilities has brought. The question at once arises, 
therefore, as to whether the time has not come when our 
existing educational arrangements for boys of this practical- 
minded type ought to be reconsidered. Education was once 
the privilege of the few, of a class accustomed to deal with 
ideas rather than with things. The system of education in 
the schools and in the universities to which they looked for 
staff and for guidance, developed therefore on lines designed 
to suit the scholarly type of mind capable of dealing with 
abstract ideas. At the outset no doubt this was very right 
and proper, as education was restricted mainly to boys of 
this type, but later when the doors of the schools were 
thrown more widely open, the situation was not so happy. 
The educational processes of the practical-minded boy who 
was then admitted require that he shall see and handle 
and make direct contact with life, but the attempt was 
made, and still continues to be made, to apply to him the 
system of earlier days devised for the scholarly type with 
the result that too often he is found during the later years 
of school life to be interested in everything but his studies. 
Under a part-time system in direct contact with real life, 
this difficulty no longer exists. The conditions in an Air 
Force training establishment are not ideal from an educa- 
tional standpoint, and yet the uninterested scholar is the 
exception rather than the rule. There is clear evidence of 
this in the amount of home-work done under the purely 
voluntary system which has been adopted, in the extent 
and range of the apprentices’ reading, and in the fact that 
it is normal for the work of a class to continue uninterrupted 
if an education officer for any reason has to leave his 
classroom. 

One other fact of observation seems to call for comment. 
Both the course and the examination under this scheme are 
heavily loaded in favour of handicraft skill and technical 
subjects. It was reasonable, therefore, to expect that the 
boys from the technical schools and from other post- 
primary schools with an industrial bias, should be pro- 
minent in the course and should carry off more than their 
share of the prizes. But in the event it has been the 
secondary school boy who has been outstanding. 

The impression gained from informal inquiries, made 
from time to time since the scheme started, is that the boys 
from these vocational schools do not lack ability but have 
come to accept, and to be content with, the idea that their 
lot in life is to be that of workers, and that they do not mix 
so easily with other people as do the boys from the secondary 
schools, nor do they show the same capacity for initiative 
and leadership. The latter characteristics are very generally 
ascribed to their having missed the benefit of the organized 
games and social activities of the secondary schools, and 
to their school work in many cases having dealt too much 
with applications and too little with principles. These 
views can be given only as impressions, for it has not been 
possible to undertake any formal investigation of the 
problem. There is, however, one piece of evidence which so 
far as it goes seems to support their accuracy. This is the 
fact that only four out of about fifty cadetships awarded 
have been won by boys from the vocational types of school, 
although these boys constitute nearly a third of the 
total entries. 

The inference seems to be that the segregation of boys at 
so early an age as II into schools of a vocational character 
is unsound psychologically. It seems impossible to prevent 
such schools in general, brought as they must be into direct 
contrast with the secondary schools, from developing a 
sense of inferiority so that they come to differ not merely 
in type but in class, and they must in general determine 
finally the boy’s future walk in life. This cannot but be 
unfair to many of the boys affected, and must also tend to 
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ENGLISH. 


——MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


With an Appendix. 2s. [School 
—— MACBETH. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 
—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DFIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Juntor 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [Junior 
Chaucer.— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLaRrD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST'’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. 
2s. [School 

—— CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III and IV. Edited 
by J. H. Fow.ter, M.A. Limp, ts. 6d.; boards, 
Is. gd. [School 

—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

Goldsmith_THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [School 

— VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by H. W. 


Boynton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 
—- VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. Is. od. [School 


Stevenson.—TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY and AN 
INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by W. L. Cross. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

— AN INLAND VOYAGE. Edited by R. E. C. 
HovuGutTon, M.A. Is. gd. [School 
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—— QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by A. LL. Eno. 
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Tennyson.—OENONE and Other Poems (containing 
The Lotus Eaters). With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. WEBB, M.A. 
Is. 9d. [Junior 


Longfellow.—EVANGELINE. With Introduction and 


Notes. By H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
—— EVANGELINE. By L. B. Sempre. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
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Virgil.—AENEID. Book II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Horace.—ODES. Books I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. each. 

[School 

—— ODES. Books I and II. Edited by T. E. Pace, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. each. {School 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 

[School 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 

GOODWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School 


shou SP BERS: Edited by H. WiLtiamson, M.A. 


[School 
— “CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, 
M.A. 3s. {School 


Aeschylus.—_PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A. 2s. [School 

—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by E. E. 
SIKES, M.A., and St. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 
38. [School 
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ENGLISH. 

——JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 

and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFrForp. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior and School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. (Eversley Edition.) With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 


and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
— HENRY IV. First Part. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School 


Spenser.—_THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. PERCIVAL, 
M.A. 3s. [School 

—— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WavucHopE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. , [School 

Macaulay.—ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction 
and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 

—— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 

Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RuSSELL. Is. gd. [Junior 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 

Goldsmith.—THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of 
Society ; and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With 
Notes by J. W. Hates, M.A. Paper, 6d. [Junior 

——THE TRAVELLER, and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. BARRETT, B.A. 28. [Junior 

—— THE DESERTED VILLAGE and THE 
TRAVELLER, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER, 
and THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. By R.N. 
WHITEFORD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
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E. H. DonkKIN, M.A. 3s. [School 
Tacitus—AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, 
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Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pacer, M.A. 2s. [School 
—— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 

[Junior 

——- ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 

W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 

| [Junior 


Euripides. —HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


M.A. 28. [Junior and School 
Thucydides. BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. {School 
—— BOOKS VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. {School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. [School 
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——ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. 

——-ESMOND. Abridged by A. C. MACKENZIE, M.A. 

[In the Press 

Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. Edited by 
L. Binron. With Notes by J. H. Fow_er, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. 3d. 

Shakespeare.— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLACKWOOD 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. 

— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

Keats.—POETICAL WORKS. (Containing the pre- 
scribed Poems.) Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
(School Edition.) 2s. 6d. 
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Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By 
E. A. WELLS, M.A. 28. 


—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Profs. 
W. W. GoopwIn and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 


Plato.—CRITO. Edited by C. H. KEENE, M.A., 3s. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcnuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lanc, M.A. (School Edition.) 4s. 


Caesar.—CIVIL WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By M. MonTGOMREY, M.A. 2s. 


Virgil—_AENEID. Book V. With Notes and Vocaba- 
lary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 2s. 
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limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Is. gd. 
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accounts of the interdependence of physical configuration, climatic 
conditions, and natural products on the life of Man and the mutual 
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M.A. 1s. gd. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SCHOOL BOOK 
By R. JONES, D.Sc. Econ., and the late S. S. SELECTIONS FROM KEATS 
SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Depart- Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BERNARD 
ment. GROOM, M.A. Enlarged Edition with ‘‘ Lamia ” 
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By E G W. BROWN, MSc, (Lond), PEP. 386d. By LLEWELYN TIPPING, MA, Author of 
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An Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry HISTORICAL READER 
from Modern Standpoints. By J. A. V. BUTLER, : 
D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the University of By A. H. DAVIS, M.A. With Introduction and 
Edinburgh. 6s. Vocabulary. 2s. 
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f : With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
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set up class distinctions among them and to create divisions 
within the teaching profession. A further reaction is to 
rob of industry its fair share of the more able boys. The 
question, therefore, is one in which engineering is very 
directly interested. The educational system of the country 
is beginning rapidly to crystallize, and industry should 
realize that unless it soon develops a definite policy of its own 
the national system may have set in a mould unsuited to 
its need and harmful to its vital interests. 

The general conclusion, then, to be drawn from this 
experiment seems to be that if the youths of this country 
are to have the opportunity of developing to the best that 
is in them, and if industry is to obtain the officers and 
warrant officers it needs, there should be whole-time 
education for all boys up to 16 years of age, irrespective of 
the character of their future occupations; that after the 
primary or preparatory period up to 11 years there should 
be only one class of whole-time school, the secondary, in 
which the education up to 16 should be general in character 
without any vocational bias; that whole-time education 
for the practical-minded boy should then cease and be 
succeeded by a system of part-time co-operative education 
in close and direct touch with the realities and responsibilities 
of life. 

Under such a system there would seem everything to 
gain by the secondary schools developing special part-time 
sides to meet local needs and thus permitting the boy to 
remain at his old school during the part-time period, sharing 
in its games and social activities and securing some at least 
of the benefits associated with the later years of school life. 

The public schools have met an earlier call by developing 
modern, military, and engineering departments. They 
have lost nothing in caste or prestige by so doing, and there 
seems no good reason to suppose that they would do so by 
joining this co-operative movement and arranging for the 
boys of their engineering sides to obtain practical experience 
in local works. By arranging these boys in sets, each boy 
in one set having his opposite number in another, work in 
the school and in the shops could proceed continuously, 
one set of boys changing places periodically with another. 

Were such a system introduced under which all education 
between the years of 11 and 19 or 20 was regarded as part 
of a continuous scheme, the technical college or institute 
would fall into its natural place in the system as the local 
university, and the centre of adult education. 

Clearly such a system of co-operative education could 
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be successful only by the closest touch being maintained 
between all the parties concerned. For this some scheme 
of local advisory councils is required. Experience under 
the Air Force experiment has shown that to be effective 
this co-operation must not exist merely between heads of 
departments, but must include the individual teacher and 
trade instructor, the boy himself, and those responsible for 
him in the barracks. Similarly, it seems, that to be really 
effective, the local advisory council should provide repre- 
sentation for all the six parties mainly interested ; the 
school or education authority and the teacher; the works 
management and the skilled worker; the boy and his 
parents. Out of such local advisory council would no doubt 
develop the permanent national council so much to be 
desired. 

Such a system for the practical-minded boy could not be 
complete unless there was adequate provision for his 
higher training ; but what has been said of the schools in 
the matter of academic education applies with equal force 
to the universities. When engineering first turned to them 
for help it needed the design engineer and the research 
worker, men of the scholarly-minded type for whose 
training the university system was designed. To-day 
training for production and management has become a vital 
issue, and engineering in common with other branches of 
industry, and also with commerce, is looking for means to 
provide the necessary courses of higher education. For 
men of the type concerned the normal academic course is as 
unsuited as are the later years of school life to many boys. 
It is not a question merely of the contents of the courses, 
but of outlook, angle of approach, and atmosphere. 

Is this call to help the practical-minded man one therefore 
which. the universities can and ought to meet? Is it 
reasonable and desirable that they should change their 
established methods and outlook to suit this type of mind ? 
Are the subjects to be taught such as a university should 
teach ? Before the universities can be pressed to consider 
and to reply to such questions as these, it is reasonable that 
engineering should be required to formulate its educational 
needs in exact and comprehensive terms. This is a matter 
on which only the professional institutions can speak with 
the requisite authority and the time surely has come when 
that word should be spoken. If only the great institutions 
would combine to speak with a single voice on the question 
of engineering’s needs, education in its turn would unite 
to provide what is needed. 


— 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


These notes were begun in Yverdon, between visits to the 
ancient castle, to which, from 1805 to 1825, 
the fame of Pestalozzi and his Institute 
attracted educators from all parts of the 
world. The castle itself is little changed since those great days. 
The famous round Salon of Madame Pestalozzi in one of the 
four towers is now, it is true, given over to the concierge. One 
of the large dormitories has become the town library, and another 
the town museum (with the original banner of the institute 
among the Pestalozziana), but the senior boys of the primary 
school still meet in some of the low-ceilinged old classrooms, 
where (in the words of one of the masters) it is always an in- 
spiration to teach. Nor is the picturesque old cobbled town very 
much other than it was, if you can shut your eyes to the railways 
and automobiles and cinemas and up-to-date shops, and gramo- 
phoned tea-rooms, and the outer fringe of villas and hydros. 
The church is still Pestalozzi’s church, with the pulpit hour-glass 
still suspended where he must often have watched the sands 
running out. The town crier (on bicycle) still goes his rounds. 
The Curfew still tolls the parting day. And Pestalozzi’s wife 
still sleeps quietly—not in the castle meadow, where he laid her, 
but in the old cemetery hard by. And in the neighbouring 
hamlet of Clindy the house still stands where, in 1818, Pestalozzi 
laid the foundation of all the infant schools in the world, and 
where the Englishman Greaves, to whom the “ Letters on Early 
Education ’’ were subsequently addressed, was an enthusiastic 


A Pilgrimage. 


visitor. Of outward and visible signs of the educational grace 
that once was Yverdon’s there are not many. The great square 
on which the castle has stood for seven hundred years is now 
known as the Place Pestalozzi, and four times a day is flooded 
with a thousand children—a sight to make kin the whole world 
of teachers. A new primary school for girls and little boys is in 
the Rue Pestalozzi. And on the river we noticed a barge 
Pestalozzi. But most eloquent of all commemoration is the 
beautiful bronze statue between the castle and the church, 
showing the great teacher, bare-headed, bending in tenderness 
over a standing boy and girl. In Amore Virtus runs the legend 
on his banner. And the sculptor has translated it. A piece of 
history (new to the writer) revealed in Yverdon is perhaps worth 
recording. We hear much nowadays of the exchange of teachers 
and pupils. It is owing to such an exchange of pupils in the 
sixteenth century that Switzerland possesses Pestalozzi, and that 
Italy was bereft of him. 


In Geneva there is no statue, but a woodcut of the famous 
picture of Pestalozzi at Stanz, a little child 
on his back, appears fortnightly on the cover 
of the Educateur, the organ of the Pedagogical 
Socicty of French Switzerland and of the Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Institute. This admirable sixteen-page periodical (now in its 
sixty-fourth year) reaches us regularly. With M. Pierre Bovet 
as editor-in-chief, it is in the van of the world’s educational 
advance, and may be commended to all teachers desirous of 


(Continued on page 752) 
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SPEED and ACCURACY - 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Ltd., offer to the Teaching Profession a 
quick and accurate service in respect of all school 
supplies. Esavian House, which is situated in 
the heart of London, was erected to provide 
for the prompt dispatch of school requisites to 
every part of the Kingdom. 

The central situation of Esavian House, backed 
up with a fleet of fast motors, enables the E.S.A. 
to give a COMPLETE, RELIABLE, and 
SPEEDY SERVICE. Those Principals who are 
not familiar with the E.S.A. are invited to visit 
Esavian House, or to write for terms and 
catalogues—Everything for Schools. 


EXERCISE BOOKS 


and General School Stationery, Distinctive in 
character, High in quality, and Moderate in 
Price. Exercise Books from Ios. gd. per gross. 
E.S.A. Stationery is pleasant to use and makes 
work easier. 


SCHOOL REQUISITES 
Pens, Pencils, Rubber, Chalk, Pastels, Crayons, 
&c., for every School requirement. All of the 
Best Quality and British. Do not allow feelings 
to get ruffled by using poor material. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


SUPPLY 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
Issued by all Publishers are in Stock and can be 
supplied expeditiously. The E.S.A. can cut 
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keeping abreast of the forward movement. (The price, for 
England, is only ten Swiss francs a year; with supplements, 
fifteen.) The ideals of the Society are kept to the front in articles 
and comments, and the activities of the Institute are regularly 
chronicled. So also are noteworthy activities in all countries. 


The quarterly Bulletins (published in French and English) of 
the International Bureau of Education also 
Aree neoruseional reach us regularly from Geneva, and are a 
ureau of as 
Education. convincing proof (if proof were needed) of the 
practical value of the Bureau. Founded only 
in 1926 it has already attracted from sixty-three countries more 
than 500 members (including sixty corporate members, repre- 
senting some thousands of individuals) and nearly 200 active 
correspondents. It is thus in a position to collect a mass of 
information from all over the world, much of which appears, 
after due sifting, in the Bulletin. It also (so far as possible) 
answers questions from all over the world, and it is rumoured 
that not long ago its recommendations entirely transformed a 
Turkish school! Butit is not merely a Bureau of information. It 
undertakes in addition many-sided educational investigation, and 
has already inquired into international school-correspondence, 
exchange of pupils, bilingualism, parent-teacher associations, and 
(at the request of the International Labour Office) the occupa- 
tions of children leaving school before 14. It also seeks to co- 
ordinate the efforts, in various fields, of workers in different 
countries. Especially is it a convinced supporter of the League 
of Nations. Last summer it organized, in Prague, a notable 
conference on Peace through the School, and this summer, in 
Geneva, it has conducted practical courses for teachers on 
League Teaching in the Schools. Finally, it is on the invitation 
of the Bureau that.the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will meet next summer in Geneva. Already in the two 
years of its existence the Bureau has amply justified itself. It 
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now asks for increased support—more members, more money, 
more correspondents, in order that it may do better still. 


Two other items before we leave Geneva—the International 
School and the Manifesto of the Union of 
Primary Teachers against War. From the 
fourth Annual Report (printed in English) of 
the school we see that the total number of pupils has risen to 
138, representing seventeen nationalities. The parents of 30 per 
cent of these children (two-thirds boarders and rather more 
boys than girls) are attached to one or other of the international 
organizations. The report speaks of “ a notable step forward,” 
and it is clear that much excellent pioneer work is being done— 
especially (as it seems to us) in geography, economics, literature, 
and art. Difficulties are frankly recognized—above all the difh- 
culty of language. English and French are both taught, but 
“ while some pupils speak both fluently, others speak only one, 
and a few speak neither.” We agree that “ the difficulty of 
creating real moral and social unity among such diverse elements ” 
must indeed be great. But we judge that neither wisdom nor 
courage is lacking. Of the Report itself we have only two small 
criticisms—no mention of fees and too many misprints. The 
Manifesto (passed in a small meeting by a narrow majority) 
declared war to be incompatible with education, and asked for 
the suppression of the army budget, the total disarmament of 
Switzerland, and the substitution of civil for military service. 
The Council of State having publicly reprimanded the “ anti- 
militarists,’’ the Union organized a Referendum, with the result 
that while the votes in favour of the Manifesto rose from thirty 
to sixty, the votes against it rose from ten to ninety. As many 
as fifty members did not vote. The incident is said to have 
caused some alarm. It can hardly have caused surprise. The 
Schweizerische Pädagogische Zeitschrift (Zürich) also reaches us 
regularly. But notice must stand over. 


An International 
School. 


‘Correspondence | 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SCHOOL 


May I direct attention to an oversight on the part of your 
correspondent, Mr. A. F. Burdett, M.A. (Cantab), in his interesting 
article entitled, ‘‘ The Gramophone and the School. Its Use in the 
Teaching of Modern Languages,’’ appearing in your August issue. 

Mr. Burdett, in speaking of the great value of records of 
literary passages, laments the dearth of these. He has evidently 
heard only the Linguaphone Conversational Records, and has 
not heard the literary records which we have prepared at the 
request of many enthusiastic modern language teachers. If 
desired, single records from the Linguaphone Literary Series 
may be obtained; or the complete set may be purchased. 
Books containing the text are obtainable for the use of students. 
Molière, Victor Hugo, Racine, Corneille, and other great writers 
are represented. 

These literary records have proved so successful that we have 
just finished recording a number of additional passages of 
particular interest. 

Your readers will also be interested to know that we have 
prepared a series of records of attractive French songs suitable 
for school work, as well as an interesting series of travel talks. 


K. M. MURPHY, 
Secretary, The Linguaphone Institute. 


moe 


With reference to the above letter from the Linguaphone 
Institute, I must claim that my remark in the July issue of The 
Journal still holds good, “ The conversational and not the 
literary side is the predominant feature of such courses.” I 
was quite aware that the Linguaphone Institute had already 
published some ten double-sided records of a literary nature, 
but this scarcely meets my case. I am far more interested in 
the statement that a number of passages of particular interest 
have just been recorded. This is exactly what we want, and I 
for one shall be glad to receive details. The firm I quoted in your 
August issue has already published some fifty double-sided 
records of great literary interest, and that was my reason for 
mentioning them specially. 

A. F. BURDETT. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


In the interesting and valuable article on ‘‘ Literature in the 
Schools,” published in your August number, these words occur: 
“ It is not for one moment contended that we have reached 
perfection in our methods of teaching and examining in English 
Literature.” 

As possibly there are some teachers who, like myself, are 
vaguely uneasy about the technique of public examinations in 
English literature, particularly in the case of the Higher School 
Certificate, I should like to make a few observations attempting 
to locate, if possible, some of the sources of this uneasiness. 

Teachers of English are so pleased at their emancipation 
from the old regime, so grateful for the more enlightened views 
that now prevail, that it may seem a little ungracious to raise 
the question quo vadis? I take it for granted, however, that 
any good examination in English literature will provide oppor- 
tunity for active, constructive mental effort, imaginative or 
critical, or both, during the time of examination. It is this 
literary activity, not factum but fieri, which is the raison d'étre 
of our study, which we must above all things make sure of, 
because if we don’t we shall be left with nothing but husks. 
What do we actually find? Let me take the Higher School 
papers of the Northern Universities Joint Board as an example. 
They are the only ones with which I am directly acquainted, 
but probably they do not differ greatly from the rest. There 
are two papers of three hours each. These are similar and it 
will be sufficient to consider one of them. Five questions have 
to be answered, an average of about thirty-five minutes each. 
The nature of four-fifths of the questions is such that no answer, 
save that of a short essay, would be adequate. If a boy is to 
give evidence of the qualities we desire to test, he must make a 
rapid selection of his material, give it orderly arrangement and 
adequate expression within the space of thirty-five minutes 
in each case. The questions require some maturity of mind 
and some power of reflection if the treatment is to be sincere. 
However deeply a boy may have absorbed the spirit of his 
books, thirty-five minutes will not serve for the process I have 

(Continued on page 754) 
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mentioned. On the other hand, thirty-five minutes is just about 
sufficient for the reproduction, from memory, of an essay which 
one has previously written. Do not the conditions of the 
examination make it almost inevitable that, if a candidate 
wishes to be highly placed, either he or his teacher must possess 
a mind which has moved in close and unconscious unison with 
that of the examiner ? In other words, not the subject, but the 
examiner's possible views of the subject, will tend to become the 
criterion, and the more successfully that criterion is followed the 
greater will be the loss of freedom—the very life of literature— 
the more arid will the subject become. Educationally, one 
might compare it to an unseen paper in a foreign language, 
where the passages have been previously prepared. This in 
any case would be deplorable, to the life of literature it would 
be mortal, the “ lie in the soul.” 

It may, perhaps, be eontended that the object of the exam- 
ination is not to make men of letters but to test a knowledge of 
literature, and for this purpose the conditions are sufficiently 
good. This I believe to be the main delusion. There is 
no “ knowledge ” of literature without literary activity (even 
if the term knowledge be admissible), and you cannot test the 
one without the other. 

These reflections, if well founded, are not reassuring, 
especially to those who, like myself, are firmly convinced of the 
great value of English literature in the culture of the adolescent 
mind, but by no means equally convinced of the value of our 
examinations. But perhaps some of your readers may suggest 
a way of escape. 


Ormskirk. P. C. GREEN. 


Mr. Green expresses in his letter a doubt not uncommon 
amongst teachers of English as to the wisdom of examinations 
in literature; he quite rightly fears lest the icy hand of the 
examiner may chill a genuine love for literature. Certainly the 
case he gives seems to support his contentions; in my own 
article I had in mind the School Certificate papers and not those 
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for the Higher Certificate; presumably English would only be 
taken in the latter examination by pupils who show a distinct 
taste for literary studies; it is no bad test for them to have to 
express their ideas concisely. 

It is fortunately becoming more difficult to assume what type 
of question that will be set in English papers; there is usually 
a group of examiners for one paper, and it may safely be said 
that the care now given to the business of examination eliminates 
the personal factor of the examiner’s own views. One examiner 
of experience has told me that a paper expressing what are 
obviously sincere opinions based on sound reading, always scores 
better marks than a mere re-hash of notes from a school edition. 

With one statement in Mr. Green's letter I should like to join 
issue. ‘‘ There is no‘ knowledge’ of literature without literary 
effort.” If by literary effort he means creative work, then 
indeed the majority of us are ignorant; the appreciation of 
literature would be limited to the creative artists themselves ; 
Shaw’s Saint Joan could only be appreciated, shall we say, by 
Galsworthy ? It is really the old contention that the critic is 
the man who cannot do the job himself. Yet we all owe much 
to those critics who have helped us to a finer knowledge of great 
work, But surely the writing down of our ideas on books is 
itself literary effort, and provided the examiner frames his 
questions to encourage a candidate to express his individual 
opinions rather than those he will find in Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer, or Verity’s Shakespeare, very little harm can be done 
to culture. The trend of modern examinations in English seems 
to me to be sound ; occasionally there are lapses, but enormous 
strides have been made during the last twenty years, and there 
is every sign that the improvement will continue. 

E. E. REYNOLDS. 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICS 
The sound and practical advice contained in Mr. Sargeaunt’s 
article in your September number gives him a strong claim on 
(Continued on page 756) 
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the gratitude of all who have at heart the welfare of the classics 
in the schools of this country. May I emphasize one or two of 
what I take to be his most important contentions. 

Concerning Latin for those who will “ forsake it early,” he 
aptly describes the goal to keep in“view when he says, “ Its 
educational value lies in the assistance it can give in producing 
an efficient mind by engraining habits of accurate and systematic 
thought ’’; for this purpose principles of translation founded 
on quick and accurate grammatical analysis must be inculcated. 
He justly adds a warning that this necessarily makes very great 
demands on the energy, industry, and originality of the teacher. 

He well criticizes the undue time spent in practising ‘‘ unseens ”’ 
for examinations. Unseen translations are set to test knowledge 
and the power of rendering Latin into English and this knowledge 
and power is acquired by careful and systematic reading. The 
best training for a given examination test is not always or 
usually continuous practice in the test itself. Examinations ought 
not to dictate class-room methods, and in this case it was cer- 
tainly not the intention of the Examining Boards that they should. 

Lastly, he points to a defect all too common in the upper 
classical forms of many schools—the lack of co-operation 
between the classics master and the teacher of modern subjects ; 
modern history and literature help to put the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome in their right perspective for the classical boy. 

Given efficient teachers employing the methods advocated by 
Mr. Sargeaunt, it should indeed be possible to give boys—and 
girls—the full value of a classical training without ‘‘ quenching 
the spirit.” STANLEY PRICE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


An esteemed relative—oftficially he is known as Jones Quartus, 
but his unofficial titles appear to be many and grotesque—tells 
me he has lately been subjected to a kind of literary inquisition 
at the hands of his form master, whom he suspects of ulterior 
motives. He was required to compile, in essay form, a list of 
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the books he has read during the last twelve months, with an 
indication of the nature of their contents, and such comments as 
he thinks desirable. The last clause was rendered inoperative 
by the cynicism proper to a man of 13 when engaged in dealings 
with his natural enemy. Jones Quartus refuses to have his taste 
improved or his eyes (in a literary sense) turned right and left, 
on any terms. His list, which lies before me, is a declaration of 
war on the classics. 

Its most noticeable feature is its length. Jones Quartus is a 
member of a circulating library, and he has certainly obtained 
value for money. Fifty-three novels in twelve months, even 
when we allow for large print and plenty of illustrations, must 
represent a good slice of his spare time. Perhaps he has by now 
acquired the faculty of plucking the inside out of a book in 
half a dozen large clutches. The list is headed by ‘‘ Kenilworth,” 
“ Ivanhoe,” and “ Richard the Second,” but these were set 
books last year, and probably are thrown in as a sop to the form 
master. ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” is possible, with a good deal of skipping, 
but I cannot imagine Jones Quartus reading the other two for 
his own amusement. The rest fall into three classes. 

The first class is made up of school stories. I have learned to 
recognize them. They are bound in stiff boards, largely lettered 
‘The Boys of St. Chad’s,’’ or St. Machar’s, or St. Sebastian’s— 
since the time of St. Dominic’s, where the fifth form made such 
a stir, all schools in Utopia have been canonized—and decorated 
with pictures of lusty youths in the minimum of clothing, either 
fighting, about to fight, or having fought. They may be humorous, 
adventurous, or both. The humour smells of apple-pie beds, 
and the adventures generally revolve round either burglars or 
ghosts. Vice is present in the form of the least intelligent of the 
staff, or a satanic member of the governing body, and the clown - 
is a corpulent youth with a taste for pastry, who, inspired by a 
noble ambition, not infrequently goes into training and emulates 
or even surpasses the hero. Virtue is invariably triumphant on 
the last page, but the machinery of justice has to work at full 

(Continued on page 758) 


An Invaluable Aid to the Teacher. Every Class Room, Lecture 

Hall, or Theatre should be equipped with this superb New 

Model Zeiss-Ikon Epidiascope. It projects a ten-foot picture 

of flat opaque objects in their natural colours. Diagrams, 

Photographs, Maps, &c., are presented to students in a manner 

unsurpassed for lucid exposition. Can also be used for projecting 
Lantern Slides. 


DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY LIST FREE 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., LTD., 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus, 
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Manuals for Modern Languages on the 


Gaspey-Otto-Sauer Method 


Universally recognized as the best 
media for private and self-teaching 


The following grammars or language books for 


Englishmen men have been published up till now: 


Modern Greek . M. 
Modern Persian . 
Polish 

Portuguese . 
Roumanian . 
Russian 

Servian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 


Keys, and in some cases small instruction books, readers 
and conversation books are issued as supplements. 
Ask for detailed catalogues and for editions issued in 
other languages. 
Owing to their great practical utility, the manuals 
composed according to this method are talked about 
and recommended every where, and are used in millions 
of copies in innumerable schools and specially in private 
schools and for self-instruction all over the world. 


Arabic 
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The Series of Monthly 
Articles for 1929 


A UNIQUE SERIES OF TWELVE 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES HAS BEEN = 


Full particulars will be announced in following 


“The Journal of Education and School World” 


“ The merits of the series are well known.”—The Journal of Education. 
COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS (R.V.) 

*St. Mark (R.V.), Dr. C. KNAPP, 2s. 6d. net.; *St. Luke (R.V.), Dr. C. 

KNAPP, 3s. 6d. net; *The Acts (R.V.), Dr. C. Knapp, 4s. net; II Samuel 

(R.V.), Dr. WADE and Rev. 

* Also issued in AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES UPON GEOLOGICAL MAPS 


By Jonn I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. ) 
Geography or Geology to understand elementary principles. 1s. 6d. net. 


j \ I Ne y, THOMAS MURBY & Co. can offer 
met he \ 2 


>. 
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THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


J. H. WADE, 3s. net. 


To enable the student of Physical 


EXTINCT REPTILES 


models of Deinosaurs made in 
— 3-ply wood, hand-coloured. It 
C should be understood 


that 
“3 these arein silhouette, i.e. the 
models are the 
thickness of a 
sheet of 3-ply 
wood. Prices and 
measurements on 
application. 


SCHOOLS FOR 


TRANSFER of an old-established Boarding and Day School for 


20 boarders and 63 day 
pupils. Long lease to be transferred. Goodwill, £750. 


Girls in a healthy part of Yorkshire. 


a valuation.— No. 5,942. 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Boarding School for 
Fees, about £ 190-£1 50 per annum. 

Premises on Lease (8 years to run) at £400 per 
probabi y be renewed. Furniture at a valuation. 
or goodwill. Principal would also consider taking a PARTNER with 


Girls on the South Coast. 


pupils.— No. 5,946. 


“TRANSFER of successful Day School for Girls, of the High School 


145 pupils. 
Price by arrangement. 


type, in the North of England. 
£4,000. Good Profit. 
can be let.—No. 5,924. 


TRANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP with a view to succession in, 
and Day School for Girls in Scotland. 22 


Gross Receipts, about £3,300. Goodwill, 
one term’s fees. Attractive Freehold Premises.—No. 5,949. 


successful Boardin 
boarders and 27 day pupils. 


SALE 


Furniture at 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


"TRANSFER of goo 
Girls in the Midlands, 
nearly £3,000 per annum. 


d Middle-Class Boarding and Day School for 
60 pupils (14 boarders). Gross Receipts, 
Premises would be let at {150 p.a. Price 


for Goodwill by arrangement, and Furniture at a valuation.— No. 5,938. 


num. Lease could 
Reasonable price 


a 


Gross Receipts, 
Freehold Premises, 


“TRANSFER of small Day School for Girls in Western Suburb of 
London. 57 pupils. 


lease at £120 per annum. 


Fees, 3 to 5f guineas a term. Premises on 
will, one term’s fees.—No. 5,950. 


“TRANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in attractive 
_and growing neighbourhood in the Home Counties. Good 
Premises on lease, rent £150 per annum. 7 boarders, 28 day pupils, 
aged 5 to 16. Gross Receipts for last term, about £450. P 

arrangement.—No. 5,952. 


rice by 


“TRANSFER of, or Partnership in, Boarding School for Girls, 
of the best type. 


in fine grounds. Gross Receipts, about £20,000. 
by arrangement.—No. 5,931. 


Magnificent Leasehold Premises standing 
Good profit. Terms 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


Posts Wanted 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Ltd., 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
be shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
College. 


Liverpool Ph 


ABOUR POLICY IN EDUCA- 


TION. By “ Custos.” See the August, 1928, 
issue of The Journal of Education and School World. 


HE OVERCROWDED CURRI- 
CULUM. By G. F. BRIDGER, M.A. 
“If we are ever to hew a vey through the present 


monstrous jungle of a curriculum there are certain 
les which must be frankly accepted and 


mestly put into practice—accepted and ctised 
with sadnees resignation, maybe, but still 
accepted and practised.’ 


See the July, 1 issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tion and Skod World. i 


DUCATIONAL BROADCAST- 


ING. See the August, 1928, issue of The 
Journal of Education and School World. 
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POSTS ABROAD 


[ADY TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


MISTRESSES 


ANCASTER GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 
WANTED, in January, 1929, a MISTRESS to be 
responsible for the physical throughout the 
school and for the organization of the games. 
Applicants should state the subsi subjects 
they could offer. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award. 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned upon the receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. i 
EO. e 


MITCHELL, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
ent, 
1, Lancaster. 


Education 
Town 


EW ZEALAND. South Island. 
Two Honours GRADUATES required for 


Feb term, for good boarding school, Church of 
England to teach between them: Latin, French, 


POSTS VACANT —continued 


LECTURER 


( APE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
CAPE TOWN 
DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Applications are invited for the vacant post of 
Senior Lecturer (Woman) in charge of the Department 
of Domestic Science, duties to commence on 
panua 1, 1929. Teaching experience, especially 
n cookery, and ability to organize, are essential. 
will be aca to the scale, £400 plus £25, 
to £500 per annum, and the successful applicant will 
be required to contribute to the Provident Fund in 
acco ce with the Conditions of Service. Forms of 
Application, together with Conditions of Service, are 
to be obtained from Messrs. Chalmers & Guthrie 
(Merchants), Limited, 9 Idol Lane, London, E.C. 3, 
to whom all applications in duplicate must be made 
not later than October 27, 1928. Applications should 
be accom ed by certified S of testimonials 
and should include full parti with regard to 
qualifications and teaching experience. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION : Male Assistant 
Superintendent of Traffic (Class II) in the Lòndon 
Telephone Service and Male Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent in the Provinces, General Post Office 
(18-23, with extension for service in H.M. Forces): 
regulations and ticulars are obtainable from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 1, together with the form on ` 
which application must be made. The latest date 
for the receipt of application forms is October 25. 


HE TEACHING OF MATHE- 

MATICS. By G.C. Barnard, M.Sc., Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Wimborne.—See the 
August, 1928, issue of The Journal of Education and 
School World. 
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speed on the last page but one, Jones Quartus reads them with 
toleration, but without enthusiasm. They are the bread and 
butter of his literary diet. 

The second class is a fifty-fifty mixture of blood and electricity. 
Jones Quartus, like his predecessors of thirty years back, must 
have blood, but it is no longer the thirsty cutlass that draws it, 
or even the magazine rifle. Science has altered all that. The 
machine-gun is the least gross weapon permitted, and Azrael 
is usually summoned by something in the electro-magnetic line, 
which wipes out natives an impi at a time. Only one thing is 
unaltered. Treasure is still the mainspring of the story. ‘‘ Here 
is much gold,” is still written on the maps of youth, although 
the dragons and elephants have been replaced by mysterious 
foreigners with pallid complexions and deep-sunken eyes, 
addicted to trafficking with death-rays and subversive propa- 
ganda. Their knavish tricks are frustrated by lion-hearted youths 
with an unlimited command of aeroplanes and submarines, who 
wear short pants and talk knowingly about circuits and coils 
and superheats. The scientific foreigner and his horde of coloured 
assistants having been dealt with as above, the heroes—they 
always work in pairs, like consuls—return home laden with loot, 
which they apply to charitable purposes before going back to 
school. H. G. Wells obtains honourable mention in this class, 
although Jones Quartus holds that the action is often impeded 
by mere description. Even the ‘ War of the Worlds ” contains 
too much science and not enough blood, and the “ Invisible 
Man ”' is little better than Grimm. 

The third class consists exclusively of adult literature. For 
much of the past year Jones Quartus has fought with crooks at 
Scotland Yard and other places where they squeak. Holmes 
the Great is dead. The internal combustion engine killed him. 
Youth has no use for the detective who toils at twelve miles per 
hour, per dogcart, after the fleet criminal. Let logic and induc- 
tion die, but leave us a six-cylinder saloon with f.w.b., overhead 
camshaft, and blinds to all the windows. Jones Quartus knows 
nothing of men with twisted lips, or the delightful horror of the 


fiend in human form whose safe bulges with venomous serpents, 
but he carries a plan of Princetown in his head, and he has a 
curiously exact knowledge of criminal law and procedure. 

“ Treasure Island ” is not in the list. Jones Quartus read it 
long ago—at school—and was not impressed. Marryat, Feni- 
more Cooper, Clark Russell, and Defoe are absent, for the same 
reason. Even the curious natural history of the ‘‘ Swiss Family 
Robinson ” has not obtained it a place. Those who are old 
enough to enjoy the last-named will remember that Mrs. Robinson 
—at least, I suppose it was Mrs. Robinson— lured the poultry to 
captivity by laying a train of seed. Let the form master repre- 
sent Mrs. Robinson, and Jones Quartus the poultry, and it will 
be obvious that ‘‘ Treasure Island ” and the others are the decoy. 
Decoys will not work twice with that strain of bird. There is a 
comforting thought in this. When the Scotland Yard thriller is 
incorporated in the school curriculum, Jones Quartus will seek 
other fields. Perhaps even R. L. S., who at present waits humbly, 
cap in hand, in the school library, may come into his kingdom 
again. WALTER GLADDEN. 


Lovers of Hardy will await eagerly the publication of the 
“ Early Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891,” announced in the 
autumn list of Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co., Ltp. Historians will 
welcome Vol. IV of the ‘‘ History of the Great War,” while for 
teachers of physics there is a new edition of ‘‘ Preston’s Theory 
of Heat,’’ and a new work, for physicists and chemists, by 
Dr. J. A. V. Butler, on chemical thermodynamics. 

s s $ 


The list of forthcoming books issued by the CLARENDON PRESS 
AND THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss is so comprehensive that 
we commend it to our readers in the certain knowledge that 
every one will find something of interest in it. For the biologist 
there is Brooke’s ‘‘ Plant Diseases,” for the musician, a new 
edition (Introductory Volume and Vol. I, edited by P. C. Buck) 
of ‘‘ The Oxford History of Music ” ; for the historian, Sir Robert 
Borden’s Rhodes Lectures entitled ‘‘ Canada in the Common- 
wealth,” and so on. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 
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USE (Florigene 
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The “DUST-ALLAYER" Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1- 


Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City and Boro’ Education Authorities, 4c, 
Established over 25 years. 
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THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. as pp 4 (0 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK ce op D/o 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR ira PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED, 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


31st Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1,088 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


‘* The copies of your list of schools have been safely received, and after being crested with the Company's crest have been placed in 
the libraries of our passenger steamers.’’—-THr CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


“ Messrs. Paton have good reason to be proud of their list, which has long been indispensable.’’—The Journal of Education. 
“ It is the ideal companion for the harassed parent who is wondering where to send the children to school.’’—The Universe. 


“ Keeps studiously abreast of its established reputation as a useful book of reference for parents agd guardians who are selecting 
schools fitted to the particular requirements of their young folks.’’—T7he Scotsman. 


** The book bristles with detail, and parents must be hard to please who, through its assistance, fail to find the right schools for their 
boys and girls.’’—Surrey Comet. 


‘t No effort is spared to make the book easily accessible for those in search of schools in this country.’’— Field. 


‘t The work may be thoroughly recommended for the scope and abundance of its information, and for much sound advice with regard 
to the later employment of pupils.’’— The Nottingham Guardian. 


“ For parents it is an invaluable guide.'’—Truth. 


J. & J. PATON, Pians 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. centrai s0s3 
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2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


35th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
apr Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of ditticulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
' too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
| QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, WC. 1. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital 
(268 beds), and at the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Great 
Ormond Street Children’s, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, and 
South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes, value £1,450, awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.F., M.D., M.S., Dean. 
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Reviews 


A MASTER KEY TO SPANISH TREASURE 


Historia de la Literatura Española. By Prof. M. ROMERA- 
NAVARRO. (12S. 6d. net. Heath.) 

This is a work of unquestionable value alike for the 
teacher, the student, and the ordinary reader. Dr. M. 
Romera-Navarro, who is Professor of Spanish in the 
University of Pennsylvania, has read every writer on 
Spanish literature—English, Spanish, and German—so much 
so that his book also constitutes a bibliography of history 
and criticism, and he pays tribute to every opinion of any 
value, yet the general scheme of this work owes nothing to 
any of them. His subject is the same as that of Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s monumental work, or the more detailed 
“ Historia de la Literatura Española ” of Hurtado, de la 
Serna, and Palencia, but there comparison ceases. For 
some pages also we confess we were reminded of ‘‘ L’Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise ” of Legouis and Cazamian, but 
very soon we became aware that it was not really like, 
and that the scheme is all his own. 

It is an admirable scheme, its general outline leaving 
in the mind a clear survey of all the different influences— 
cultural, historical, and local—and their results, direct and 
indirect, on the main stream of Spanish literature, and yet 
the detail is at once so exhaustive and so concise that in a 
bare six hundred and eighty pages we pass in review every 
literary mood, every medium, every writer, and almost 
every product of his or her pen, even down to the most 
noteworthy short stories. And more than that, through 
his own appreciation and enthusiasm, assisted by suitable 
quotation, the author teaches us to know the great char- 
acters in Spanish drama and fiction, and to greet them as 
friends lng before we have read the entire work in which 
they have their being. 

If we had a fault to find it would be that the author’s 
appreciation of poetry does not accord with our own, and 
this is not a fault but a difference of personal predilection. 
Take, for example, the admirably concise pages on Gaspar 
Nuñez de Arce, which give us in a few short paragraphs 
the health, circumstances, and interests, in short, all the 
factors that influenced the work of this serious yet tender 
poet. Prof. Romera-Navarro dissects for us the epic 
poems, giving both the arguments and the contemporary 
influences that occasioned them, and he dwells on the 
political poetry. But “‘ Idilio,” in our opinion the loveliest 
poem of all, is to him of no: importance! Other poets 
have been carried away by the ephemeral politics of their 
day ; Swinburne isa case in point, and his beautiful ‘‘ Songs 
before Sunrise ” live because of their beauty and in spite of 
their politics. So it is also with Nuñez de Arce’s “ Gritos 
del Combate ’’ But does not “ Idilio’’ also live by its 
beauty ? Perhaps it is too simple, bucolic, unmetaphysical, 
and non-introspective ; but where, in the whole range of 
literature, has childhood and first love been recalled with 
greater tenderness and heartbreak ? And where, in any 
language, was human speech more musical than in: 


{Oh recuerdos, y encantos, y alegrías 
De los pasados días ! 

jOh gratos sueños de color de rosa ! 

jOh dorada ilusión de alas abiertas, 
que á la vida despiertas 

en nuestra breve primavera hermosa ! 


i Volved, volved á mi ! 
y bajadme del cielo 
La imagen de mi amor, casto y bendito. 
Lucid al sol las juveniles galas, 
y vuestras leves alas 
refresquen jay ! mi corazón marchito. 


The book is beautifully printed and illustrated by many 
portraits, and by interesting photographs of certain early 
MSS. The lay-out of the text, and especially the use of 
small type for the plots of novels, the arguments of plays 


Tended el vuelo 


and epic poems, as well as for extracts and quoted criticisms, 
make for clearness and greatly enhance the value of the 
work as a help to study and an accompaniment to any 
Spanish reading. 


A STUDY IN POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Pre-War Mind in Britain : an Historical Review. By 
CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This curious work, which is dedicated to the memory of 
Mr. Bosch, is intended to reveal the pre-War psychology 
of the British nation. It succeeds, however, far more 
effectively in displaying the post-War psychology of its 
author, and in showing how entirely she fails to understand 
and realize the objective causes of those mental conditions 
which she professes to analyse and set forth. 

Miss Playne writes from an eminently pacifist and 
defeatist point of view. The menace of German militarism 
she regards as a mere bogy, apparently believing that if 
Germany was steadily constructing an overwhelming navy, 
it was because Lord Fisher was menacing her by the building 
of Dreadnoughts and by the concentration of war-fleets 
in the North Sea (or German Ocean); that if Germany 
was unfriendly to the British Empire it was not because 
she was greedy of its territory, but because Lord Roberts 
was advocating national service; and that if the German 
Emperor was shaking his mailed fist, was maligning King 
Edward, and was making formidable fulminations respecting 
a future Teutonic world-dominion, it was mainly because 
he was wantonly irritated by British perversity and 
obstruction. 

Further, she holds that by the year 1914 the British 
public had been worked up into a mood for war and even 
into a desire for war. In particular she is convinced that 
both Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey were at the end of 
July, 1914, resolved upon war. She considers that the 
German violation of Belgium was for Britain no casus bellt, 
and indeed that it was never more than a pretext for entering 
into a conflict with which Britain had no proper concern 
at all. She holds that no British interests were at stake 
—not even the existence of the Empire or the independence 
of Britain itself—and, consequently, that Britain was rushed 
into a wholly unnecessary and entirely unrighteousconflict by 
a militarist group that had worked itself up into a war-fever. 

Miss Playne, who has read extremely widely, gives 
innumerable quotations to show the wicked obsessions of 
the militarists, the weak and panic-stricken surrenders of 
the Asquith Government, the vain warnings and appeals 
of the pacifists, and the bemused muddle-headedness of 
the journalists and the British public. Her masses of 
quotations, however, seem all to have been selected with 
a view to support her own post-War prejudices. For 
example, she gives no fewer than ten extracts from Lord 
Loreburn’s utterances But she does not quote his confident 
prophecy of 1913: ‘‘ Time will show that the Germans 
have no aggressive designs against us, nor we against them ; 
and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war 
between us which will never take place.” The utterer of 
this prediction was Lord Chancellor in the same ministry 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty, who, on September 21, 
1914, said, ‘‘ We have been made the subject in the last 
eight or nine years—just in the same way as France was 
before 1870, and Austria before 1866, and Denmark before 
1864—of careful, deliberate, scientific, military recon- 
naissance. Well, we knew all about it.” This is merely one 
example out of multitudes which show that Miss Playne, 
with all her industry, has attempted a task which her post- 
War and anti-War prejudices render her constitutionally 
unable satisfactorily to perform. The utmost to be hoped 
is that her one-sided material may be of some service to 
later and less biased students of group psychology who 
will co-ordinate it with the other-sided material that 
Miss Playne has ignored. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


English Letters. 
Arnold.) 

A quite charming selection of letters, ranging from the early 
seventeenth century to the present day. They are grouped 
under such headings as “In Stuart Days,” “ Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Walpole,” “ Dr. Johnson and his Friends,” ‘‘ Two Nine- 
teenth Century Novelists.” Prof. Gordon contributes a genial 
and witty introduction, and the publishers have done their part 
well in the matters of type, spacing, and binding. 


Ruskin as Literary Critic. Selections. Edited by A. H. R. BALL. 
(48. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

As a literary critic Ruskin is more to be trusted when he 
praises than when he condemns. He has his prejudices and his 
caprices, but no one can praise more nobly or more inspiringly. 
This volume of extracts makes delightful reading, and should 
recall attention to a side of Ruskin’s work and genius which 
has of late been too much forgotten. 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. HARRISON. 
Methuen.) 


A volume of the new series, ‘‘ English Life in English Litera- 
ture.” This period has already been dealt with in Mr. Dover 
Wilson’s deservedly popular ‘‘ Life in Shakespeare’s England,” 
but Mr. Harrison’s selection of passages is freshly and inde- 
pendently made. He has rightly gone for the most part to the 
great writers, because “‘ only a great writer can preserve and 
transmit the subtle essence of his time.” 


Cornell Studies in English. XII. Milton on Education. The’ 
Tractate of Education, with Supplementary Extracts from 
Other Writings of Milton. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Prof. O. M. AINSWORTH. (12s. 6d. net. 
Yale University Press. Oxford University Press.) 

Milton’s fine tractate occupies only fourteen pages out of 370. 

The rest is mainly illustrative extracts from his other writings, 

with a full and careful introduction and notes. 


Edited by ExizaBeTH D’OyLEy. (2s. 6d. 


(6s. net. 


English Spelling: its Rules and Reasons. 
CRAIGIE. (28. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Perhaps by its scholarly elaboration a little too good for the 
average learner; but for the teacher this manual of rules and 
reasons for English spelling will be invaluable. 


(1) A Guide to Literature for Character Training. By E. D. 
STARBUCK., assisted by F. K. SHUTTLEWORTH and Others. 


By Prof. W. A. 


Vol. I. Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend. (8s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) . 
(2) Individual Instruction in English Composition. By S. DE 


WITT STEPHENS. (10s. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Both these volumes illustrate the attention now being given 
in America to the reactions of education upon character. The 
‘% Guide to Literature for Character Training’’ (1) is being 
compiled by the Institute of Character Research, University of 
Iowa, in co-operation with the New York Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. It represents the most elaborate attempt 
yet made to apply to modern practice the Platonic principle of 
a censorship, in the interests of character-training, of the ‘‘myths”’ 
which young children are to be allowed to hear. The annotated 
lists of books are copious and varied, but a large proportion are 
naturally American books, not all of them known in England. 
Mr. Stephens’s book (2) is an exposition of modern methods of 
individual instruction in English composition. His own style 
is unfortunate. The constant use of terms like ‘‘ motivation,” 
“ fact learning,” “learning project,” and his preference of 
abstract to concrete, make his treatise difficult reading, though 
the pains bestowed upon the study compel admiration. 


(1) A Tale of the Pyrenees (Ramuntcho). 
Translated from the French by W. 
Edition. 

(2) A Tale of Brittany (Mon Frère Yves). 


By Pierre Lott. 
P. BAINES. New 


By PIERRE LOTTI. 


Translated from the French by W. P. Barnes. Second 
Impression. 
(3) India. By PIERRE Loti. Translated from the French by 


G. A. F. INMAN (of Bowdon). Edited by R. H. SHERARD. 
Fifth Edition. (Each 6s. net. Werner Laurie.) 
The re-issue of the library edition of Pierre Loti’s works in an 
English translation is continued. ‘‘ A Tale of the Pyrenees ” (1) 
is the English version of “ Ramuntcho,” one of the most charming 


of Loti’s stories, a pastoral idyll full of poetry and soft southern 
magic. The version of ‘‘ Mon Frère Yves ” (2) is rather spoilt 
by the translator's lack of sensitiveness to idiom; e.g. the last 
sentence runs, ‘‘ The stories of real life ought fo be able to be finished 
at will like the stories in books.” ‘‘ India” (3) is a series of 
impressionistic sketches, which would have more value if the 
date of Loti’s visit were given. The volumes are pleasant to 
handle and to read, and the price is remarkably low. 


Thackeray. A Selection from the Roundabout Papers. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. W. H. WILLIAMS. 

(4s. 6d. net. Alston Rivers.) 
This selection has been made primarily for younger readers, 
but it will be read with pleasure by all admirers of Thackeray's 


prose. 
Izaak Walton. Lives of Donne and Herbert. Edited by S. C. 
ROBERTS. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


An English Language Course for Beginners. 
KENNEDY. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

A First Spelling Book. A Second Spelling Book. Arranged by 
H. A. TREBLE and G. H. Varuins. (Limp Cloth, 8d. each. 
Paper, 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Road to Reading. Grades 1-3. By H. McKay. (Grade 1, 
1s. Grades 2 and 3, 1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Beacon Study Readers. Edited by F. Roscoe. Books 4 
and 5. Teachers’ Manual for Books 4 and 5. (Book 4, 
28. 3d. Book 5, 2s. 6d. Teachers’ Manual, 2s. net. Ginn.) 

Cleay Speaking and Good Reading. By A. BURRELL. New 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Lectures and Addresses by Rabindranath Tagore. Selected from 
the Speeches of the Poet by Prof. A. X. SOARES. (35. 
Macmillan.) 

An English Course for Secondary Schools : Prepared to meet the 
Requirements of School Certificate and Examinations of a 
Similar Standard. By E. J. KENNY. (3s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

Visual Literature Series. Edited by AGNES NIGHTINGALE. The 
Passing of Arthur. The Lady of Shalott. By ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. (Is. each. Black.) 


By DOROTHY 


A prospectus is now available for the 1928-9 session of the 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, University of London. 
Particulars are given of the courses and seminars arranged, and 
also of the awards open to post-graduate students of history in 


the university. 
x e e 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LTD., are issuing a sheet 
entitled Longmans Literary News, containing announcements of 
forthcoming books and notes on their authors. During the busv 
publishing seasons, the sheet will be sent out every week. 

è è + 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., LTD., have issued an 
autumn list of books that will appeal chiefly to lovers of fiction ; 
the authors mentioned include Joseph Conrad, Jeffery Farnol, 
and Silas Hocking. This firm also publishes a comprehensive 
illustrated annual dealing with the world’s aircraft. 

x e x 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., announce in their autumn list 
nine additions to the Everyman’s Library ; this brings the total 
to 822 volumes, truly a remarkable achievement. Additions are 
being made to the Duchy Edition of the works of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch at the rate of twoeach month. Dr. E. J. Holmyard 
has written a small book on the ‘‘ Works of Geber. ” 

$ s $ 


We are attracted by the science books in the short autumn list 
of New and Recent Books issued by Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, 
Lro. They include “ Engines,” by Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade, 
based on his Royal Institution Christmas Lectures, delivered 
last year, “ An Introduction to Crystal Analysis,” by Sir William 
Bragg, and “ The Viscosity of Liquids,” by Mr. E. Hatschek. 

e e e 


Although the written cannot replace the spoken word in 
education, there are occasions when correspondence courses are 
the only means available. WoLtsEY HALL, OXFORD, was founded 
in 1894, by Mr. J. William Knipe, as a ‘‘ correspondence college,” 
and prepares students for university and professional examina- 
tions. Full particulars of the methods used, fees, &c., can be 
obtained from the Registrar, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
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A History of England, 1815-1918. By J. R. M. BUTLER. The 
British Empire. By Prof. B. WILLtiaMs. (2s. net each. 
Thornton Butterworth.) 

These two volumes are additions to the now famous and quite 
invaluable Home University Library which has changed its 
publishers and altered its appearance. We may say at once that 
we do not like the new cover—a pale blue, unattractive when 
clean, and speedily defaced by fingermarks. Behind the new 
unserviceable cover, however, the contents of these volumes 
display all the excellences of their predecessors. Mr. Butler, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, gives a masterly survey of nineteenth- 
century England. Prof. Basil Williams, of Edinburgh, condenses 
almost miraculously the whole story of the expansion of Britain 
into the compass of a few hours’ reading. These two volumes 
should enjoy a wide and lasting popularity. 


England in the Middle Ages: its Problems and Legacies. By 
J. D. G. Davies and F. R. Worts. (6s. Knopf.) 

This is a volume of a novel, original, and most interesting kind. 
It inaugurates what is to be called ‘‘ The Bridgehead ” series ; 
that is to say, it is intended to occupy a middle and transitional 
place between the school text-book and the specialized university 
treatise. It assumes elementary knowledge and prepares the 
way for advanced research. It is not a systematic treatise, but 
consists of fifteen excellent essays, each signed by its author, 
treating of different aspects of medieval English life, e.g. the 
manorial system, feudalism, education, architecture. Its value 
“should be great to all senior boys and girls who are preparing 
to compete for entrance scholarships. There are among its 
illustrations some admirable architectural photographs. 


British Prime Ministers of the Eighteenth Century. By Prof. 
F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. (6d. Benn.) 

Messrs. Benn’s sixpenny series grows apace, and well, in our 
judgment, does it deserve to succeed. Here, for example, is a 
lucid and authoritative account of British Prime Ministers from 
Walpole to the younger Pitt, written so as to give, from an 
essentially interesting standpoint, a pretty clear view of the 
march of events in our national history during the eighteenth 
century. Prof. Hearnshaw combines sound learning with a gift 
of popular exposition, and he will not take amiss the confession 
that we found his book a relief from the tediousness of a railway 
journey. 

A History of Europe. Vol. I. The Dark and Middle Ages, 
476-1494. By A. Hassa. (78. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
A Junior History of Europe: From the Barbarian Invasions to 


the League of Nations. By D. K. Gorpon. (Vols. I-II, 
410-1927. 58. Vol. I, 410-1527. 28. 6d. Vol. II. 1527- 
1927. 38. Methuen.) 


Twenty-seven years ago Mr. Arthur Hassall published a class- 
book of English history which, because of its admirable apparatus 
of tables, date-lists, test questions, and genealogies, commanded 
a wide popularity in schools. Having recently retired from his 
post as chief tutor in history at Christ Church, Oxford, he has 
devoted his leisure to the writing of a similar class-book of 
European history, to be completed in three volumes, of which 
this is the first. It provides a serviceable summary of medieval 
history for the upper forms of schools. Mrs. Gordon’s volume is 
for younger persons. It gives a well-proportioned sketch of the 
last fifteen hundred years of European history suitable for boys 
and girls of the middle school. Cautious, scholarly, and im- 
partial, it should furnish a sound foundation for later more 
detailed study. 


The Social and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers of the 
Augustan Age, A.D. 1650-1750: a Series of Lectures 
Delivered at King’s College, University of London, during 
the Session 1927-28. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Previous volumes published under the editorship of 
Prof. Hearnshaw have contained the King’s College lectures on 
the social and political ideas of some great mediaeval thinkers, 
of some great thinkers of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
and of some great thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. All these we have duly noted as they have appeared. 
The present series maintains the high standard of excellence 
set by its predecessors. It says much for the status of History at 
King’s College that of these nine studies six are by members of 
the college staff. The lectures appeal, not only to the systematic 
student, but also to any educated reader who has an interest 
in history and biography. To such a reader several of the 
lectures—the one on Defoe for example—will prove a veritable, 
and withal an entertaining, eve-opener. We are promised that 


the next series of lectures will deal with some notable French 
thinkers of the Age of Reason, e.g. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. 


Ancient Civilizations : From the Earliest Times to the Birth of 
Christ. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (5s. Blackie.) 

Mr. Mackenzie is a skilful popularizer of recent archaeological 
discovery. What he did in his last book for “ Ancient Man in 
Britain ” he now does for still more ancient man in the seats of 
the immemorial civilizations of the East. He treats in turn of 
Egypt, Crete, Mesopotamia, and Athens, with brief supple- 
mentary chapters on India and China. His well-written sketch 
forms an excellent introduction to the study of early Mediter- 
ranean culture. If a second edition should be called for, it is to 
be hoped that it will contain a list of books for further 
reading. 


Japan and Her People. By ETHEL M. HucHeEs. (2s. net. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 
Yugoslavia. By LENA A. YOVITCHITCH. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Both these books effectively combine historical and geo- 
graphical information. Miss Hughes’s “ Japan” is devoted 
mainly to describing the ways of life and modes of thought of 
the great people who inhabit the ‘‘ land of the rising sun.” 
Miss Yovitchitch, herself a Serbian, tells of the varied nations 
and the diversified territories which constitute the new com- 
posite State of Yugoslavia. First comes a summary of Serbian 
history, and then follow studies of Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovinia, and Montenegro. Eight illustrations adorn each 
of these attractive volumes, 


History Test Papers: Senior Course. By F. L. CLARK. (Is. 
Rivingtons.) 

Last Words on the Roman Municipalities. By W. E. HEITLAND. 
(4s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. SMITH. 
Third Edition, Revised, with Chapters on the Great War 
and after. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A History for British Schools. By D. C. SOMERVELL. Modern. 
II. The United States: Nineteenth Century Europe: 
The Great War, 1914-1918. (38. Bell.) 

The Path to History. By NANIE NIEMEYER. First Book. Stories 
from Ancient History. (13. 6d. Collins.) 

An Outline History of the World. By H. A. Davizs. (Part I, 
3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 7s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Junior History of Europe: From the Barbarian Invasions to 
the League of Nations. By D. K. Gorpon. (Vols. I-II, 
410-1927. 58. Vol. I, 410-1527, 2s. 6d. Vol. II, 1527-1927. 
3s. Methuen.) 

Modern Imperialism. By R. S. LAMBERT. (Cloth, 2s. 
1s. Longmans.) 

The Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Authorized Translation 
by W. M. CALDER and C. W. H. SuTTon. Vols. 1 and 2. 
(42s. net. Constable.) 

Patriots of the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. E. F. MALCOLM- 
SMITH. (38. 6d. Longmans.) l 

Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of the East. By 
Prof. P. JoucueT. (213. net. Kegan Paul.) . 

A History of Western Europe, 1815-1926. By D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Paper, 


(6d. net. Benn.) 

The British Constitution: Its Growth and Character. (6d. net. 
Benn.) 

Outlines of Ancient History. By D. M. VauGHan. (2s. 6d. 


Longmans.) 

The Path to History. Second Book. Stories of the Middie Ages. 
By NANNIE NIEMEYER. (18. 8d. Collins.) 

France : Tableau de Civilisation Française. By Prof. R. MICHAUD 
and Prof. A. MARINONI. (58. New York: Macmillan.) 
Men and Women of the Middle Ages. By Dorotuy M. STUART. 

(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Child's History of the World. By V. M. HILLYER. 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Outlines of Central Government, Including the Judicial System 
of England. By J. J. CLARKE. Third Edition. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

Class Books of World History. By HELEN CorKe. Book II. 
The Home Builders. (28. 6d. Oxford University 'Press.) 

The Approach to History. By F. C. Harrop. (3s. 6d. 
Christophers.) 

English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, 
1603-1689. By Dr. J. R. TANNER. (158. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


Revised 
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France : Tableau de Civilisation Francaise. By Prof. R. MICHAUD 
and Prof. A. MARINONI. (58. New York: Macmillan.) 

La Semeuse. By Prof. B. M. WOODBRIDGE. (7s. 6d. net. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Cambridge University Press.) 

We have often remarked how rarely French text books pub- 
lished in the United States are suitable for use in this country. 
These two works prove this rule and its exception. The“ France ” 
of Profs. Michaud and Marinoni would make an excellent reader 
for a fifth form or for any student who was going to continue 
his studies in France. It would give him a first sketch of those 
essentials that every French boy knows, and that few English 
boys learn at school. We have first a chapter on French geo- 
graphy and on French colonies, then a brief outline of French 
history. This is followed by a chapter on French commerce 
and industry and another on its political and educational 
institutions. French literature is treated in two chapters and 
art in three; there is a chapter on music, one on Science, and 
the concluding chapters are on Paris and French social life. 
The illustrations are well chosen, there are questions on each 
chapter, and a full vocabulary. 

The second book cannot be so highly recommended, although 
the intentions of its author are excellent. He desires to instil 
into junior students a knowledge and a love of French life and 
literature. But his selections are in no order, chronological or 
other. He jumps from La Fontaine to Rostand and from Fabre 
to Renan. His book could not be used in connexion with any 
period of French literature. There are exercises to be answered 
in French at the end of each chapter and a vocabulary. But this 
latter is sketchy: Bois de Boulogne is translated ‘‘ wood near 
Paris,” chapelier by haberdasher, and culotte, trousers. 


Higher Test Papers in French: for the Use of Candidates Pre- 
paring for the Higher School Certificate, Intermediate Arts, 
and Similar Examinations. By E. T. GRIFFITHS. (35. 
Pitman.) 


Mr. Griffiths’ test papers will be useful to all teachers preparing 
a class for the Higher Certificate. Each alternate paper contains 
a prose and a choice of three essay subjects, while the next 
contains prose and verse translations into English. These 
selections are well-chosen and rarely do we meet with old friends. 
A student who had worked through the 100 papers of this book 
should be sure of success. 


Histoire de la Littérature Francaise des Origines à 1925. By 
Prof. A. NOBLET. (4s. Bell.) 

To include all French literature into 250 pages needs much 
condensation, and we think Prof. Noblet would have been better 
advised if he had given the same space to the last hundred years. 
For earlier periods we have such masters as Saintsbury and 
Dowden in English, and Lanson Faguet and Doumic in French. 
But what is difficult for an English student is to gain any informa- 
tion about authors of recent times. He has no Lalou, and he 
cannot place his authors in their right light. Prof. Noblet does 
deal with the post-war period in his last twenty pages, but he 
includes so large a number of authors that he has but little space 
for any one of them. 


Fifth Form French Course. By E. F. Horsley and C. L. A. 
Bonne. (38. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

This book contains thirty lessons, each containing as much 
as is given in a school certificate paper. The dictations are 
given in phonetic type. This should prove useful to all masters 
of school certificate forms. 


Le Théitre du Petit Monde: Quatre Petites Comédies. By 
MARCELLE MANUSSET. (1S. 6d. Bell.) 
This should prove suitable to classes of small children for 
acting purposes. It contains tour short plays in easy Frencn 
and a vocabulary. 


German Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Dr. P. VRrIJDAGHS and 
W. RipMAN. (28. 3d. Dent.) 

An excellent choice of those lyrics for which Germany is so 
celebrated. There are notes in German at the bottom of the 
page. The print is very clear as in all this series. There is a 
glossary which can be torn out if desired. 


Die Biene Maja und thre Abenteuer. By W. BonseLs. Abridged 
and Edited for Schools, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 

G. Barc. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
Miss Balg’s edition of Bonsel’s novel would make a desirable 
reader for any fifth form. There are a few notes and a vocabulary. 


French Formroom Plays. Compiled by F. M. Forrest. (18. 9d. 
Dent.) 


The latest addition to this well-produced series does not seem 
so successful as some of its predecessors. The compiler has 
taken scenes from works by Souvestre, Malot, Daudet, and others, 
and put them in dramatic form. For teachers who use plays as 
a means of interesting young learners, especially girls, in French, 
this book may be useful. There is a slight misprint (duexteme) 
on page 3I. 

French for Examinations. By Dr. C. G. BATEMAN. (2s. 6d. 
Separate Book of Fair Copies of the Translations from 
English into French (for Certificated Teachers only) (1s. net. 
Heffer.) 

This book is intended for students who have been taught by 
the oral method and who have to do translation for their certi- 
ficate examination. The author evidently has a poor opinion 
of translation as a means of learning a language. The book also 
contains passages for dictation and free composition. 


~A Spanish Vocabulary : the 3,500 most Useful Words arranged 


in Connected Groups Suitable for Translation, Conversation, 
and Free Composition in University Matriculation, Leaving 
Certificate, and Similar Examinations. By E. E. LENIZ. 
(10d. Blackie.) 

This vocabulary contains over three hundred word groups 
based upon affinity of subject. A systematic study of these 
groups cannot but be advantageous both to the class pupil 
and the private student, while as a help to oral practice and 
free composition, the teacher will find it very useful. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. By Dr. R. Lusum. 
Effingham Wilson.) 

Here we have a collection of articles taken from The Times 
Suplemento Comercial, and other sources. The ground covered 
is very wide both from the point of vocabulary and that of 
subject. The book is very modern in tvpe including, as it does, 
articles on Aviation, Airways, Advertising and Cattle Breeding, 
and should make an appeal to the advanced student of Spanish. 
Full technical vocabularies are appended to each chapter. 


Mon Livre : Cours Supérieur. By E. SAXELBY. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

An Introduction to Spoken French and Spoken English. Part I. 
First Year. By H. Dax. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

First Book in Italian. By L. CovELto and ANNITA E. GIACOBBE. 
(8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

French Conversations. By Prof. L. M. BRANDIN and J. A. 
JEAFFRESON. (18. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in French: for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examinations 
inthe Junior Grade. By E.T. GRIFFITHS. (28.6d. Pitman.) 

The French Novel. By Prof. H. ASHTON. (6d. net. Benn.) 

Second Year German. By C. E. STOCKTON and Prof. R. Pick. 
(3s. Methuen.) 


(5s. net. 


The organizers of the Village, Country Town, and School 
Concerts Scheme have issued a descriptive leaflet. The organiza- 
tion is voluntary and a larger number of tours than ever before 
were arranged last session in co-operation with county education 
and other committees. Application should be made to the 
Rev. W. E. Sealy, Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

+ + + 


In connexion with the Autumn Conference of the Nursery 
School Association there will be a public meeting at Friends 
House, Euston Road, on Friday, October 5, at 8.15 p.m., when 
Dr. J. A. Hadfield will speak on * Problems of the Pre-School 
Child.” 

+ $ + 

The Council of the lnstitute of Marine Engineers has for- 
warded details of the examination for Lloyd’s Register Scholar- 
ships and Student Graduate for apprentice and junior engineers. 
Particulars of these and of the other awards offered by the 
Council may be obtained from Mr. I. Adamson, Hon. Sec., 85 
The Minories, London, E. 1. 

e e e 

The new Holborn Estate Grammar School, Du Cane Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, was opened on Sept. 18. It has been built 
by the London County Council at a cost of nearly £50,000. 
This provision of an entirely new school on a new site for an 
ancient foundation, the London County Council marks a new 
step in educational history. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Series of Elementary Exercises upon Geological Maps. 
B 


J. I. Pratt. (1s. 6d. Murby.) 


(2) Oxford Preparatory Atlas. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. (Cloth, 
2s. 3d. Paper, 1s. 9d. Oxford University Press.) 
(3) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Brighton Edition. (1s. 5d. 


G. Philip and Son.) 

(1) The teacher of geography or geology often finds difficulty 
in obtaining maps which give examples of simple geological 
forms. The eighteen maps (each 9fin. by 64 in.) in this 
exercise book will provide just the help required for elementary 
studies. Contours of height are inserted so that the geological 
features can be examined. in relation to the relief and with 
regard to some of the maps problems are given for the pupil 
to solve from the data supplied on the map. (2) For junior 
forms in primary and secondary schools, this preparatory atlas 
is a very suitable one as it contains thirty-two full-page maps 
on which all the features, both physical and political, are shown 
with the greatest clearness. For so good a production the price 
is exceedingly moderate. (3) In addition to the maps, common 
to the other atlases in this series, the Brighton edition contains 
two novel features (1) a double-page map showing the boundaries 
of the new County Borough of Brighton, and (2) a page of text 
describing the County Borough and the educational facilities 
of Brighton. 


(1) The Personality of France. 
Translated from the French by H. C. BRENTNALL. 
Knopf.) 

(2) Stirlingshire. 
By Dr. A. WILMORE. 
Press.) 

(3) Hanno, or The Future of Exploration. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(1) It is one of the aims of the Publication Committee of 
the Geographical Association to provide a series of text-books 
capable of interesting and stimulating the more advanced 
students in public schools. In issuing this translation of Prof. 
de la Blache’s very able work, the Committee has certainly 


By Prof. P. V. de la BLACHE. 
(2s. 6d. 


By Dr. W. D. Stimpson. South Lancashire. 
(3s. each. Cambridge University 


By J. L. MITCHELL. 


achieved its object. After discussing France as a geographical 
entity the author has shown (a) that from the dawn of history 
the relations between soil and man in France bear the stamp 
of antiquity and continuity, and (b) that the physical conditions 
had influenced the historical relations of France to Europe and 
the Mediterranean. The seventy-six pages of this book will 
repay very careful reading, and it is to be hoped that’ other 
publications of this type will be issued in the near future. 
(2) Two more volumes have now been added to this excellent 
series of County Geographies. In both volumes, the general 
arrangement of the subject matter, the descriptions in the 
text and the numerous illustrations leave little to be desired. 
Among the many satisfactory chapters may be mentioned those 
dealing with the historical associations of Stirlingshire and the 
industrial activities of Lancashire. (3) This little book is in- 
tended to stir the imagination of the general reader; it is nota 
text-book for schools. From Hanno, the first explorer on 
record, down to the present time the author briefly points out 
what has already been achieved in exploration, and then 
suggests what has still to be explored on the continents, in the 
waters of the ocean as well as in the air. 


United States and Mexico. Compiled by W. J. GLOVER. 
Cassell.) 

Operative Geographies : 
Volumes. Vol. 3. Australasia. 
Cassell.) 

Philips’ New Large-Scale Administrative County Maps. Surrey. 
(Unmounted, in sheet form, 1s. Folded in paper covers, 
1s. 3d. Philip.) 

Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. FINCH. 
Book 4. The British Isles. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp 
Cloth, 2s. University of London Press.) 

A Geography of Western Europe. Written by Five Members of 
the Publications Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee 
for Geography in Public Schools. Edited by E. D. LABORDE. 
(8s. Od. University of London Press.) 

Oceans and Rivers. By E. G. R. Tay or. 


(1s. 6d. 


a Complete Geography Scheme in 8 
By W. F. Morris. (Is. 


(6d. net. Benn.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Enoch or The Hebrew Book of Enoch. Edited and Translated 
for the first time, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by Dr. H. ODEBERG. (42s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Dr. Odeberg’s volume is a fine piece of work, a model of what 
a thesis for the Doctorate should be. “The Hebrew Book of 
Enoch ” is a work of the existence of which the students of 
Apocalyptic Literature have hitherto hardly been aware. Now 
it is made available for the first time in an English translation 
furnished with a full introduction, commentary, and notes. 
The Hebrew text is also edited with a critical apparatus. The 
introduction contains some very important discussions, largely 
dealing with the relations of the book to the earlier Enoch 
writings as well as to the later mystical literature of Judaism. 
Dr. Odeberg thinks the book was compiled in its present form 
about the third century a.D., though it contains older elements, 
going back to the first century. We warmly commend this splen- 
did edition to the notice of students of Apocalyptic Literature. 
Beginners’ Hebrew Grammar. By the Rev. H. L. CREAGER, 

with the Collaboration of Rev. Pral H. C. ALLEMAN. 
(10s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

A new Hebrew grammar has to justify its existence in some 
adequate way. The present volume claims to do this, and not 
unsuccessfully. We have pleasure in calling attention to it. It 
is the work of two competent American scholars who are also 
experienced teachers. The volume has some features which are 
fresh and interesting. Primarily a grammar, it also includes a 
certain number of exercises and passages for reading. Its 
arrangement is clear and logical and it seems to be particularly 
successful in its treatment of the irregular verbs. It is attractive 
in form, remarkably well printed, and not too bulky. 

Roads to the City of God : a World Outlook from Jerusalem. By 
B. MaTHEws. (1s. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

This little book contains a series of chapters written by 
Mr. Basil Mathews as a sort of interpretation of the recent great 
international missionary conference held at Jerusalem. The 
present world situation is surveyed from the Christian point of 
view and its many problems are discussed. The whole is extra- 
ordinarily fresh and stimulating. It should not be missed by 
any who are interested in the world problems of the Christian 
religion. Dr. John R. Mott contributes an illuminating Foreword. 


The Little Children’s Bible (2s. Od. net.). The Children’s Bible 
(5s.). Edited by Prof. A. NAIRNE, Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH, 
and T. R. GLover. (Cambridge University Press.) 

A Liturgical Study of the Psalter: a Consideration of Some 
Liturgical and Ceremonial Aspects of Jewish Worship Ex- 
hibited in the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. Dr. C. C. KEET. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Anthroposophical Ethics, with an Account of Francis of Assisi : 
Three Lectures given at Norrkjéping, Sweden, May, 1912. 
By R. STEINER. (2s. Anthroposophical Publishing Co.) 

True and False Paths in Spiritual Investigation: 11 Lectures 
given at Torquay, August, 1924. By-’R. STEINER. From a 
Shorthand Report Unrevised by the Lecturer. Authorized 
Translation. (10s. net. Anthroposophical Publishing Co.) 

Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain. By D. A. MACKENZIE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Expansion of Islam : an Arab Religion in the Non-Avab World. 
By W. W. CasH. (3s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
The Clarendon Bible. Edited by the Bishop of Oxford, Bishop 
WILD, and Canon G. H. Box. Old Testament. Vol. IV. 
Israel After the Exile, Sixth and Fifth Centuries, B.c. By 

Dr. W. F. LoFTHousE. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Back to Realities: a Way out of the Present Chaos in Religion. 
By Dr. S. H. MELLONE. (2s. net. Constable.) 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. Questions and Notes Arranged 
in order According to Chapter and Verse of the Revised 
Version. By S. Woop. (1s. 6d. Gill.) 

The Creed of a Schoolboy. By Rev. H. K. Luce. 
Black.) 

Ideas and Revelation. By F.W. Kincston. (4s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Life of Jesus Christ. By the late Rev. PERE Dipon. Sixth 

Edition in one Volume. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


(38. 6d. net 


The Gresham Lectures will commence on October 2nd at 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C., at 6 p.m. 
= = x 


“ The Teachers’ World Guide to Pensions,” by C. E. Bridges, 
published by Evans Brothers, Ltd., 4d., should be of great 
service to all teachers. It contains thirty-six sections and the 
explanations are clear. 
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SCIENCE 


The Theory of Light. By the late Prof. T. Preston. 
Edition, Edited by Prof. A. W. Porter. 
Macmillan.) 

The fourth edition of this standard text-book was published 
in 1912, and the present edition contains numerous important 
additions, although the general character of the book remains 
unaltered. In the new matter, we notice the treatment of thick 
lenses, an outline of the theory of aberrations, the representation 
of white light as pulses, an extension of the text dealing with 
Michelson’s interferometer, and the echelon grating, and the 
resolving power of optical instruments. We find also an account 
of Michelson’s method of measuring the diameters of stars, and 
a fuller treatment of the electromagnetic theory of dispersion. 
In other parts of the book, numerous small changes have been 
made in the interests of clearness of exposition. 


The Open Air Guide: For Wayfarers of all Kinds. 
ASHTON and F. A. Stocks. (3s. 6d. Heywood.) 
There is an astonishing amount of matter between the covers 
of this little guide which slips easily into the pocket and weighs 
about eight ounces. Climber, camper-out, motorist, archaeolo- 
gist, botanist, field-naturalist, and, in short, all who find their 
recreations in moving (terra firma) from place to place will find 
here interesting and helpful information and advice based on 
wide experience. Among the four appendices those dealing with 
“ First Aid ” and with Legal Points (Right of Way, etc.), deserve 
special mention. 


The Chemistry of Crude Drugs: an Elementary Text Book for 
Students of Pharmacognosy. By J. E. DRIVER and G. E. 
TREASE. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Driver and Mr. Trease have written this book primarily 
for pharmaceutical students, for whom, no doubt, it will be 
very useful. Yet the simple way in which it is written and the 
interesting information which it contains may well recommend 
it to a much wider circle, and we feel that all those who are 
engaged in teaching organic chemistry will find in it much of 
value. Some of the experiments described could usefully be 
included in the ordinary organic course. 


Engines : A Book Founded on a Course of Six Lectures (Adapted, 
in the Old Phrase, to a Juvenile Auditory) Delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Dr. E. N. pa C. 
ANDRADE. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This book gives a very good popular exposition of the laws 
governing the action of heat engines, and the methods by which 
these laws are applied in actual engines. Steam reciprocating 
engines, steam turbines and internal combustion engines are 
treated as well as refrigerating machines. The book is profusely 
illustrated with photos and line drawings, in which matter many 
firms have co-operated with the author. The choice of experi- 
ments by means of which the various points are illustrated has 
been very happy ; several experiments are distinctly suggestive 
and might well be presented to students of engineering, although 
primarily intended for a more general audience. Explanations 
are given in clear unmistakable terms, which will appeal to the 
general reader, and the author’s sense of humour saves any of 
his pages from the charge of dullness. The book is up to date, 
and can be thoroughly recommended as free from gross errors 
which sometimes blemish the pages of popular books dealing 
with technical matters. 


A Text Book of Bacteriology and tts Applications. By Prof. C. M. 
HILLIARD. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

This text-book covers a wide field, and deals fully with 
bacterial action in matters that concern physician, nurse, 
housekeeper, cook, farmer, gardener, and, indeed, all who have 
at heart the welfare of mankind. The various types of bacteria, 
their known effects, and the conditions that they demand are 
well described; and detailed instructions are given in the 
technique that must be acquired by the student who aspires 
to become a bacteriologist. The layman who wishes to gain an 
insight into this department of microbiology will find nearly the 
whole of the book within his comprehension. 


Fifth 
(25s. net. 


By J. R. 


Chemistry for School Certificate Examinations. 
SHEARCROFT. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Shearcroft’s book is clearly the product of a practised 
author and an experienced teacher, and may be confidently 
recommended to those preparing for the school certificate 
examinations. The keynote of the scheme is an insistence upon 
the moleculé and upon the classification of molecules, with a 
view to simplifying the subject-matter as much as possible. 
We are particularly pleased to observe the emphasis which the 


By W. F. F. 


author lays upon the fact that the equivalent of a substance is 
a ratio and not a weight; much of the difficulty of elementary 
theory would be removed if more attention were paid by teachers 
to this important point. The book is well produced and excellently 
printed ; we have not observed a single misprint or error. A 
useful selection of questions recently set by the chief examining 
bodies is appended. 


Modern Biology : a Review of the Principal Phenomena of Animal 
Life in Relation to Modern Concepts and Theories. By 
J. T. CUNNINGHAM. (10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is a highly critical work by one who is a Lamarckian in 
his faith, and an authority in biological learning. He endeavours 
to show that some of the conclusions based on recent biological 
researches are fallacious, and certainly succeeds in laying his 
finger on many logically weak points. The greater part of the 
book can be appreciated only by those who are abreast of recent 
zoological literature ; but the chapters “ Acquired Characters ” 
(where Kammerer’s work is considered) and ‘‘ Mind and Con- 
sciousness ” will probably interest many general readers. 


An Introduction to Crystal Analysis. 
(12s. net. Bell.) 

Practical Designing in Reinforced Concrete: a Description of 
Reinforced Concrete and Its Suttability for various Kinds of 
Structures, together with Examples worked out in detail for all 
Types of Beams, Floors, and Columns. By M. T. CANTELL. 
(15s. net. Spon.) . 

A First Year's Course in Hygiene. By J. H. CRAWFORD. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Inorganic Chemistry. Vol.I. Non-Metals. By Dr. G. H. BAILEY 
and Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Laboratory Physics: a Short Course. By H. W. HECKSTALL- 
SMITH and B. A. FLETCHER. (48. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The Earth and tts History: a Text-book of Geology. By Prof. 
J. H. BRADLEY. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

The Wireless Manual: Containing Notes on the Working and 
Upkeep of Wireless Sets, Loud Speakers, and Batteries. By 


By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG. 


(1s. 3d. 


Capt. J. Frost. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

A Shilling Practical Chemistry for School Certificate. By Dr. E. J. 
HOLMYARD. (Is. Bell.) 

A First Biology. By Prof. S. MancHam and Prof. W. R. 
SHERRIFFS. (2s. 6d. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Modern Conceptions of Electricity : a Lucid Explanation of Many 
of the Latest Theortes Concerning Atoms, Electrons, and Other 
Matters Relating to Electricity. By Dr. C. R. GIBSON. 
(128. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 

(Continued on page 774) 


LONDON CouNTy COUNCIL LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.— 
Teachers under the London County Council are again indebted 
to their Local Education Authority for an excellent series of 
lectures and courses covering most phases of a teacher’s pro- 
fessional work and interests. When it is remembered that the 
lectures are provided at a charge of about 1s. a lecture (teachers 
outside London, Croydon, Kent, and Middlesex, 50 per cent 
extra), we think that the Council is to be congratulated on the 
provision it makes for maintaining the efficiency of its teachers. 
Last year the entries exceeded 14,000 and we have no doubt that 
teachers will be equally responsive this year. About a hundred 
courses have been arranged, and among so much good fare, it is 
difficult to select any for mention here. Without any attempt 
at a representative selection, however, we may direct attention 
to the following, the number of lectures being given in brackets: 
Prof. Winifred Cullis on “Food and Health’’(10) ; Dr.F.W. Norwood 
on the Bible (5); Sir Israel Gollancz on “ English Poetry from 
Milton to Browning” (20); Dr. Cloudesley Brereton on the 
“direct method in teaching foreign languages” (7); Mr. W. H. 
Barker on “ Africa as a Study in Historical Geography ” (6) ; 
Prof. T. P. Nunn on ‘ Modern Tendencies in Education ” (10) ; 
Prof. Cyril Burt on ‘‘ The Diagnosis of Ability and Character in 
Children” (5); Prof. Daniel Jones on ‘‘ correcting speech defects ” 
(4); Prof. C. A. Edwards on “Metals and Alloys ” (6) ; Prof. C. R. 
Darling on “Science in the Home ” (6) ; and Miss C. von Wyss 
on “ Nature Study for Senior Schools ” (5). Special facilities are 
also given for meetings of scientific societies, the Science 
Museum, Imperial Institute, &c. A booklet containing syllabuses 
of the courses and books recommended has been issued by the 


Education Officer, County Hall, Westminster Bridge, London. 
S.E. 1; i 
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AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
By G. V. CAREY, and H. S$. SCOTT, 
With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. 

Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


This book, which has been written in the belief 
that some knowledge of the war is of special 
importance to the generation which is now growing 
up, 18 intended primarily for schools, and aims at 
giving a concise and readable narrative which can 
be covered in a single term. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF 
MODERN GERMAN 
By F. R. H. McLELLAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The study of German usually begins with a Course 
covering about a year’s work, after which a system- 
atic treatment of the grammar is necessary. It is 
for pupils at this stage that the present work is 
primarily designed. 


A book of Exercises on the above is in preparation. 


SELECTIONS. 
FROM LA BRUYERE 
By H. ASHTON, M.A., D.Litt. 

Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
The object of this edition is to introduce the student 
to La Bruyére as a social historian; and Professor 
Ashton has accordingly made a selection of those 
passages from Les Caractéres that give information 
about 17th-century society. An introduction and 

notes are included. 


_. DEFOE: 
PREMIERES AVENTURES DE 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Edited, with exercises and a vocabulary, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 


With a frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d 
(Cambridge Modern French Series : Junior Group) 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIORS 
By C. F. C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Part 1, separately, 2s 6d. 
KEY, Now Reapy, 4s. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 
By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A.,and R. T. HUGHES, 
M.A 


Part I, Numerical Trigonometry, Is 9d. Part II, Alge- 
braical Trigonometry, 2s 6d. Part III, Complex 
Numbers and Finite Series, Is 9d. Parts I and II, in one 
volume, 3s 6d. Parts I-III, in one volume, 4s 6d. Part IV 
(Higher Trigonometry) will be published later. 


STATICS 


Including Hydrostatics and the Elements of the 
Theory of Elasticity. 
By HORACE LAMB, M.A., LL.D., Se.D., 
R.S 


F.R.S. 
THIRD EDITION. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


“ This book should be in the hands of all students of 
mechanics, and we can recommend it in particular to pro- 
fessed mathematical students at the Universities.” —The 
Athenaeum. 


A COURSE OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 
By G. H. HARDY, M.A., F.R.S. 
FIFTH EDITION. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


“ The author combines, in a remarkable way, strictness of 
method with an agreeable style; and his choice of topics 
secms to us to be eminently judicious.” —Nature on the 
Second Edition. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By S. E. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. In 3 Parts. 

Part I, Physics, is issued in six sections: 1, Measurement, 
2s; 2, Hydrostatics, 28; 3, Mechanics, 2s; 4, Heat, 
2s 6d; 5, Light, 3s; 6, Sound, 3s 6d; Sections 1—4 
bound together, second revised edition, 58; Sections 4 
and 5, 5s ; Sections 4, 5, and 6, 786d. Part I1, Chemistry, 
second revised edition, 3s 6d. Part III, Electricity and 

Magnetism, second revised edition, 5s. 


AN EARLY NORSE READER 
Edited by G. N. GARMONSWAY 

Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
The book is intended to serve as an introduction to 
the study of carly Norse literature in the original 
language. The texts have been chosen to present 
as varied a picture as possible of the life, activities, 
and interests of the Scandinavian peoples during 
the Viking Age, the period of their maritime 
expansion; but since the book is intended for 
English-speaking students some prominence has 
been given to works which have a bearing upon 
Anglo-Saxon literature, the history of the British 
Isles and the discovery of America. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Training for Athletes. By H.M. ABRAHAMS and Dr. A. ABRAHAMS. 
In Collaboration with Lord BuRGHLEyY, D. G. A. LOWE, 
F. R. Gary, B. H. BAKER, and M. C. NokKEs. (5s. net. Bell.) 
An entertaining and useful volume, clearly written and well 
illustrated. The authors take us through the whole gamut of 
training for practically every event, and the hints although some- 
what stereotyped will be of value to both the trainer and the 
aspirant to Olympic honours. On the advisability of athletic 
competitions for women and trophies for boys the authors are 
not at all convincing, and certainly in the former case they draw 
conclusions from non-existent data. 


The Bovs’ Book of Cricket. By F. A. H. HENLEY. 
Bell.) 

As the title suggests this book has been written for boys, and 
the author must be congratulated on his excellent style of 
writing which will, we think, appeal to any and every boy who is 
interested in cricket. The subject-matter is free from technical- 
ities, and Mr. Henley gets down to his subject on the first page 
by telling the boy what he is to do. Attractively bound and 
well illustrated. 


Here We Go Round : The Story of the Dance. 
(2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

Miss Sharp traces the development of the dance from primitive 
to modern times. This volume forms one of a series entitled 
“ The Beginning of Things,” and is well worth perusal by those 
interested in folk and national dances. 


Fifty New Games. By W. H. TAYLOR. (2s. Knopf.) 

During the past few years so many books have been produced 
dealing with games that we feel that there can be few new games 
to be discovered. This volume certainly includes several games 
which appear to be somewhat familiar. The games are well 
described and illustrated. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Cult of the Beautiful in the School. By Sir ALFRED T. DAVIES. 
Third Edition. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

An Early Norse Reader. Edited by G. N. GARMONSWAY. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Nature in the Age of Louis XIV. By PHYLLIS E. CRUMP. (ros. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

Handicraft in Plywood. By W. B. LITTLE. 

Rhythm in Handwriting. By IRENE MAGUINNESS. 
Heffer.) 

How to Secure a Good Job : a Popular Guide to Everyone seeking 
Employment, or desirous of improving their Position in Life. 
By W. L. Ivey. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Notation of Movement. Text, Drawings, and Diagrams by 
MARGARET Morris. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Proceedings of the Imperial Social Hygiene Congress at the Caxton 
Hall, London, S.W.1, Monday to Friday, October 3 to 7, 
1927. (British Social Hygiene Council.) 

London County Council Education Committee. Child Guidance 
in America: Reports by Dr. Letitia D. Fairfield and Miss 
T. M. Morton. (6d. King.) 

Some Causes of Racial Decay: an Inquiry into the Distribution 
of Natural Capacity in the Population—The Need for a 
National Stock-Taking (Being the Galton Lecture, Feb. 16, 
1928). By C. J. Bonn. (The Eugenics Society. The 
People’s League of Health.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 

Higher School Certificate and Certificate of Proficiency Examination 
Papers, July, 1928, With Lists of Syndics and Examiners. 
(3s. Cambridge University Press.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


By EVELYN SHARP. 


By N. Younc. (2s. 6d. net. 


(8s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
(3s. 6d. net. 


The Professional Classes Aid Council. Annual Report, 1927-1928. 

Stockport College for Further Education. Calendar, 1928-29. 

Higher School Certificate Examination, July, 1928. Class List 
(not including the Candidates from Overseas Centres). 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Sidcot School. Report of the Headmaster to the General Meeting, 
1928. (Winscombe: Sidcot School.) 

Battersea Polytechnic. Calendar of Evening and Afternoon 
Courses and Classes. Technical College for Day Students, 
and Day School of Art and Crafts. Calendar, 1928-29. (3d.! 
Department of Hygiene and Public Health. Session 1928-29. 
(3d.) Domestic Science Department and Training College. 
Full Time Day Instruction. Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Session 1928-29. (3d.) 

Syllabus of Half-Hour Talks to Children. 
(Bristol: Public Libraries.) 

London County Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers. 

Handbook for the Session, 1928-29. (King.) 

The London School of Economics and Political Science (Univer- 
sity of London). Summary Programme, Session 1928-29. 
(6d.) 

British Broadcasting Corporation. 
cast September to December, 1928. Broadcasts to Schools. 
Programme, September, 1928, to June, 1929. Syllabus, 
September 21 to December 14, 1928. 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations (School Certificate 
and Junior). Examination Papers, July, 1928. With Lists 
of Syndics and Examiners. (3s. Cambridge University 
Press.) Local Examinations Syndicate. Class Lists (Bovs 
and Girls) for the Junior Local Examination heldin July, 1928. 
Class Lists (Boys) and Statistical Information for the School 
Certificate Examination held in July. 1928. Class Lists 
(Girls) and Statistical Information for the School Certificate 
Examination held in July, 1928. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. Thirty-first Annual Edition, 
1928-29. (5s. Paton.) 

Building Character : Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on 
Parent Education, February, 1928. (University of Chicago 


1oth Series. 1928-29. 


Talks and Lectures, Broad- 


Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 
Educational Statistics. By A. Husain. (Educational Dept., 
Aden.) 


Education in India. (As. 10 or 1s. Calcutta: Government of 
India, Centra] Publication Branch.) 

Ceylon : Administrative Report of the Director of Education for 
1927. Part 4. Education, Science and Art. (A.) August, 
1928. (Re. 1.25. Colombo: Government Record Office.) 

University of London, University College. Evening and Post- 
graduate School of History. Session 1928-29. 

University of London, University College. Department of 
Phonetics. Phonetics (Theoretical, Practical, and Experi- 
mental, with Application to European, Asiatic, and African 
Languages). Spoken English. (For Foreign Students.) 
Session 1928-29. 

University of London. Institute of Historical 
Prospectus, Session 1928-29. 

University of Manchester. Faculty of Technology. Prospectus 
of University Courses in the Municipal College of Technology, 
Manchester. Session 1928-29. 

University of London, University College. 
Geography. Session 1928-29. 

National Institute for the Blind. Annual Report for the Year 
Ended March 31, 1928. 

The Teachers’ World Guide to Pensions. 
(4d. net. Evans.) 


Research. 


Evening School of 


By C. E. BRIDGES. 


Scholarship Awards (continued) 


3.—OTHER AWARDS 


COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. R. H. Angus (Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge University), to Stanford 
University, in Electrical Encineering ; Mr. Wilfred P. Barrett (St. John’s College, 
Cambridge University), to Harvard University, in Literature; Mr. Arthur F. B. 
Cooke (Mazdalene College, Cam ridge University), to Harvard University, in 
Law; Mr. Percy W. Crowe (London University and Glaszow Univ ersity) to 
Cornell University, in Political Econcmy; Mr. G. A. Cumming (St. Andrews 
University), to the California Institute of Technology ), in Geology ; Mr. Herbert 
I. Elvin (Trinity Hall, Cambridge University), to Yale University, in Literature ; 
Miss D. M. Emmet (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford University), to Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Philosophy ; Mr. Cyril D. Forde (University College, London University), 
to the University of California, in Anthropology ; Mr. Norman P. Enelis (Liver- 
pool University), to the University of Illinois, in Engineering (Metallurgical) ; 
Mr. Alexander J. Kellar (Edinburgh University), to Yale University, in Inter- 
national Law; Mr. Alfred C. Light (University College, London University), to 


Columbia University, in Architecture; Mr. Eric R. Linklater (Aberdeen Univer- 
sity), to Cornell University, in Literature : Mr. J. M. Robertson (Glasgow Univ er- 
sity and the Royal Institution, London), to the University of Michican, in 
Chemistry; Mr. Robert Spence (A:mstrong College, Durham University), to 
Princeton University, in Physical and Engincering Chemistry; Mr. Huch G. 
Soulsby (Armstrong College, Durham University, and of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
University), to Johns Hopkins University, in History ; Mics C. S. Steele (St. 
Andrews University), to the University of Minois, in Organic Chemistry ; Mr. 
George E. Taylor (Birmincham University), to Johns Hopkins University, in 
History ; Miss E. E. B. Thc mson (St. Andrews University), to Yale University, 
in History ; Mr. Dick G. White (Christ Church, Oxford University), to the 
Univ ersity of Michican, in History; Miss A. M. Ww hitson (Lady Marraret Hall, 
Oxford University, and of the U niversity of Manchester), to Columbia University, 
in History. The following have been appointed to the “ Extra ” Fellowships, 
tenable by candidates frem the British Dcminions: Mr. Walter R. Crocker 
(Adelaide University, and of Balliol College, Oxford University), to Stanford 


(Continued on page 776) 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS SERIES 


THREE NEW 
VOLUMES 


l D VOLUME offers a text suitable 
for school reading, accompanied 
by a short introduction and as few 
notes as possible. Some passages from 
The Alchemist have been omitted. 


BEN JONSON : THE ALCHEMIST 


Edited by R. J. L. Kingsford, M. A., some- 
time Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


Foolscap Buvo, pp. xiv + 134. 25 6d 


MARLOWE: THE TRAGICAL 
HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS 


Edited by A. H. Sleight, M.A., St John’s 
College, Editor of Modern Languages. 


Foolscap 8vo. pp. xiv + 64. 159d 


IZAAK WALTON : 
LIVES OF DONNE AND HERBERT 


Edited by S. C. Roberts, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Foolscap 8v0. pp. xii + 120. 2s 6d 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS SERIES 


PREVIOUS 
VOLUMES 


Appison. Selections from The Spectator. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 25 3d 
AUSTEN, JANE. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged and edited by Mrs F. Boas. 25 
CARLYLE. On Heroes, Hero-Worship 
and the Heroic in History. 
Edited by G. Wherry, M.A., M.Ch. 2s 6d 
Cospetr. Rural Rides. 


Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 25 6d 
Derorz. Memoirs of a Cavalier. 

Edited by E. O'Neill. 25 9d 
De Quincey. Selections. 

Edited by E. B. Collins. 25 6d 
Dickens. Parisian Scenes from Æ Tale of 

Two Cities. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 1s od 


Drypen. The Preface to the Fables. 
Edited by W. H. Williams, M.A. 1s 6d 
Drypen. Virgil’s Æneid. Books I, II, 
and VI. 
Edited by A. H. Thompson, Litt.D. rs 6d 
Error, Greorce. Silas Marner. 


Edited by F. E. Bevan. 25 6d 
Fretpinc. Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. 

Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. ts 6d 
GoLpsMITH. Selected Essays. 

Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 1s gd 


Hazuitr. Characters of Shakespeare’s 


Plays. Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 2s 
LeicH Hunt. Selections in Prose and 


Verse. Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. 15 6d 
Norru. Plutarch’s Lives. 
Selection, edited by P. Giles, Litt.D. 35 6d 
Scorr. Tales of a Grandfather 
Edited by P. Giles, Litt.D. 25 od 
SMITH, Captain Jonn. ‘True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations and 
General History of Virginia, Books 


I-III. Edited by E. A. Benians, M.A. 25 6d 
Narratives selected from Peaks, Passes, and 
Glacters. 
Edited by G. Wherry, M.A., M.Ch. 1s 6d 
The Paston Letters. 
A selection illustrating English Social 
Life in the 15th Century. Edited by 
M. D. Jones. 1s gd 
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University, in History ; Mr. Jules O. J. Malfroy (University of New Zealand and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge University), to Columbia University, in Law; Mr. 
Roland Wilson (University of Tasmania and of Oriel College, Oxford University), 
to the University of Chicago, in Economics. 


KITCHENER SCHOLARSHIPS 


J.M. W. Adam (Doncaster Grammar School), at Oriel College, Oxford; J. A. 
Adamson (Durham School), at Keble College, Oxford; T. W. Adey (Priory 
School, Shrewsbury), at Macdalen School, Oxford; A. W. Argyle (Reading 
School), at Oriel College, Oxford; C. A. J. Armstrong (Harrow), at Hertford 
College, Oxford; H. E. D. Axton (Rotherham Grammar Schocl), at Christ's 
College, Cambridge; C. Bland (Brighton College), at Queen's College, Oxford ; 
S. Bodington (Shrewsbury), et Exeter College, Oxford; O. L. Bothwell-Thompson 
(Imperial Service College, Windsor), at Jesus College, Oxford; G. R. Brand 
(Brockley County School), at Queen’s College, Cambridge; W. N. Bray 
(Gresham’s School, Holt), at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; A. W. H. Breakey 
(Dublin High School), at Trinity College, Dublin; F. J. Brice (Epsom College), 
at University College Hospital; A. E. Brookes (Cathedral School, Hereford), at 
Brasenose College, Oxford; E. Brown (Leeds Grammar School), at Leeds 
University; T. Burgess (Leamington College), at Selwyn College, Cambridge ; 
W. A. Burnett (Bedford School), at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; J. M. 
Cameron (Keighley Trade and Grammar School), at Balliol College, Oxtord ; 
S. J. Cant (Mathematical School, Rochester), at King’s College, London; F.A. 
Cassidy (Dunstable School), at Imperial College of Science and Technology ; 
J. E. Chatwin (Wyggeston Grammar School), at University College, Oxford ; 
W. J. Carlyle (St. Aloysius College, Glasgow), at Glasgow University; R. W. B. 
Clarke (Christ's Hospital), at Clare College, Cambridge; A. Cleveland (Wheel- 
wright Grammar School, Dewsbury), at Durham University; H. Cole (Cowley 
School, St. Helens, Lancs), at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; C. A. Coomber 
(Sevenoaks School), at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; S. R. Craxford (Leamington 
College), at Balliol College, Oxford; C. A. R. Cresswell (Trent College), at Keble 
College, Oxford ; M. E. Disney (Christ’s Hospital), at London Hospital; R. J. M. 
Dixie (Harvey Grammar School, Folkestone), at Imperial College of Science and 
Technology ; W. F. Dunnett (Fettes College), at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
T. Easson (Ardrossan Academy), at Glasgow University; E. J. Evans (Welling- 
ton College), at Peterhouse, Cambridge; F. R. Ewing (Whitgift Grammar School), 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; R. O. Felton (Berkhamsted School), at Clare 
College, Cambridge; G. B. Fillingham (Wakefield Grammar School), at Leeds 
University ; E. H. Foinette (Grammar School, Newport, Salop), at St. Catharine's 
College, Cambridge; F. A. Fox (Yardley Secondary School, Birmingham), at 
Birmingham University; P. F. Garthwaite (Wellington College), at Brasenose 
College, Oxford; J. G. Graham (Sir William Turner's School, Chatham), at 
Downing College, Cambridge; E. A. Greatwood (Bromley County School), at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; 1L. W. Groom (H.M. Dockyard School, Portsmouth), 
at Imperial College of Science and Technology ; H. Hall (leeds Modern School), 
at St. John's College, Oxford; J. E. D. Hall (Priory School, Shrewsbury), at 
Selwyn College, Cambridge; A. G. Hamilton (Winchester), at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; J. B. Harding (Whitgift Grammar School), at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; S. L. Henderson (Bristol Grammar School), at Merton College, 
Oxford; R. M. Hilary (Winchester), at King’s College, Cambridge; G. T. Holden 
(Blackburn Grammar School), at Liverpool University; E. H. Hooker (Rutlish 
School, Merton), at Queen's College, Oxford; F. Hudswell (Batley Grammar 
School), at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; K. C. Hunt (Christ's Hospital), 
at Imperial College of Science and Technology: R. P. Kemp (King's School, 
Chester), at Liverpool University; P. W. R. Kennedy (Brighton College), at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; R. M. Kirkwood (Emmanuel School, Wands- 
worth), at St. Bartholomew's Hospital; E. G. Klee (Worcester Grammar School), 
at Keble College, Oxford; R.G. Kreyer (Sherborne School), at University College. 
Oxford; J. C. Laycock (Devizes Secondary School), at Downing College, Cam- 
bridse; A. H. C. Lee (Devonport High School), at Exeter College, Oxford; 
D. N. Lowe (Arbroath High School), at St. Andrews University ; C. Mace (Well- 
ingborough School), at Selwyn College, Cambridge; A. McIntyre (Trinity 
Academy, Leith), at Edinburgh University ; A. Mclaren (Hutcheson’s Grammar 
School, Glasgow), at Glasgow University ; J. Macmillan (Fort William Secondary 
School), at St. Andrews University; A. Mair (Banff Academy), at Aberdeen 
University; W. K. Masters (Crypt School, Gloucester), at Downing College, 


Cambridge; P. D. Mulkern (Christ’s Hospital), at St. Thomas's Hospital ; 
T. Naisby (Blackburn Grammar School), at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
H. F. Onley (Wellingborough School), at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; 
R. M. Owen (Reading School), at St. John’s College, Oxford; G. Paltridge 
(Mountjoy School, Dublin), at Trinity College, Dublin; C. A. M. Peaty (Fettes 
Collece), at Caius Collece, Cambridge; B. R. Perry (Berkhamsted School), at 
Downing College, Cambridge; J. H. Piddlesden (Mathematical School, Rochester), 
at Imperial College of Science and Technology ; A. Proctor (St. Georges Scheel, 
Harpenden), at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; R. J. Rackham (Holluway 
School), at Queen’s College, Cambridge; L. W. W. Rayner (George Greens 
School, Poplar), at Imperial College of Science and Technology; E. A. Reily 
(Rueby School), at King's College, Cambridge; D. E. A. Roberts (Llandovery 
College), at Queen's Cclleze, Oxford ; J. G. Robertson (George Watson s College, 
Edinburgh), at Edinburgh University; H. F. Russell (Christ's Hospital), at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge; G. G. H. Sexty (Cheltenham College), at St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge; J. Shepherd (Chatham House School, Rams. 
gate), at Sidney Sussex Colle xe, Cambridge; T. A. J. Spencer (Central Foungation 
School, E.C.), at East Loudon College; A. 1.. N. Stephens (Bradfield College), at 
Hertford College, Oxford; G. R. Stone (Sir George Monoux School, Waltham- 
stow), at Reading University; J. F. G. Sykes (Wellington College), at Onel 
College, Oxford; H. J. B. Taylor (Portsmouth Municipal College), at Trimty 
Hall, Cambridge; D. W. I. Thcmas (Christ's College, Brecon), at Cardifi Univer: 
sity; H. W. Thomas (Shrewsbury), at Jesus College, Oxford; S. Thomson 
(Dunfermline High School), at Edinburgh University; H. H. Tranter (W olvet- 
hampton Grammar School), at Peterhouse, Cambridge; H. J. Travers (Welline- 
ton College), at Peterhouse, Cambridge; G. W. Ward (City and County School, 
Chester), at Trinity College, Cambridge; N. D. Webster (St. Dunstan's College, 
Catford), at Lincoln Collece, Oxford; F. H. West (Berkhamsted School}, at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge; H. S. Wharton (Oundle School), at Lincoln 
College, Oxford; G. Wheeler (County Secondary School, Clay Cross), at St. 
John's College, Cambridge; H. F. Wilmut (Royd’s School, Hudderstield), at 
Oriel College, Oxford; R. Wright (Keighley Trade and Grammar Sckcol’, at 
Imperial College of Science and Technology ; G. D. Yarnold (Manchester Grammar 
School), at Oxford University. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WELSHPOOL 


Lewis Pilcher Scholarship ({60 per annum for three years) tenable at Bedford 
College, London: Dora F. Thomas. 


MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS' SCHOOL, CAMBERWELL 


Turle Music Scholarship: Gwendolen Dodds. Exhibition for French and 
German: Stella Wheatley. John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship for Sacred 
Music: D. E. Ling. (All tenable at Girton College, Cambridge, see page 100, 
September issue). Drapers’ Scholarship: M. McMillan (tenable at East London 


College). 
enn 1851 EXHIBITION AWARDS 


The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 have made the following 
appointments to Senior Studentships and Overseas Science Research Scholar- 
ships for 1928.— Senior Studentships (on the recommendation of the University 
of Cambridge): Thomas Edward Allibone, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Sheffield), for research 
in Pure and Allied Physics; Louis Seymour Bazett Leakey, B.A. (Cantab), fot 
research in Archacology and Physical Anthropology. (On the recommendation 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology): George Frederick Jame 
Temple, B.Sc., Ph.D. (London), for research in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics. (On the recommendation of the Victoria University of Mandian 
Bernard Cavanagh, B.Sc. (London), M.A. (Oxon), for research in Physical a 
Analytical Chemistry. (On the recommendation of the University College 7 
North Wales, Bangor): Charles Eryl Wynn-Williams, M.Sc. (Wales), Fellow ¢ 
the University of Wales, for research in Experimental Physics. Overseas Science 
Research Scholarships: Canada: Mabel A. Borden, B.A. (Dalhousie), cole ; 
D. R. McCullagh, B.A., M.Sc. (Manitoba), Bio-Chemistry ; B. W. Sargeant, M. ; 
(Queen’s, Ontario), Physics. Australia: H. C. Webster, M.Sc. (Mabor 
Physics; J. D. McGee, M.Sc. (Sydney), Physics. New Zealand: W. A. Macky, 
M.Sc. (New Zealand), Physics. South Africa: Evlyn Boyd, B.Sc. (South ne 
Zoology. Irish Free State: H. S. Boyd Barrett, M.Sc. (National University’. 
Organic Chemistry. 


Topics and Events 


STOCKPORT COLLEGE.—Stockport College has issued a very full 
programme of its lectures and courses which should be consulted 
by all within its area who desire to carry on their training. Both 
day and evening courses are available in engineering, building, 
textile work, science, arts and crafts, languages, &c., some of 
them leading to university degrees. The pharmaceutical course 
is recognized by the Pharmaceutical Society for all subjects of 
the Preliminary Scientific Examination and courses are also 
arranged for the various national certificates. 

è s * 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY.—From a small 
beginning as the Manchester Mechanics’ Institution in 1824, the 
College of Technology has developed until it now constitutes the 
Faculty of Technology in the Victoria University of Manchester. 
In addition to university courses in mechanical, electrical, and 
municipal and sanitary engineering, applied chemistry, textiles, 
mining and industrial administration, provision is made for 
research and for part-time day and evening work. The College 
has extensive laboratories and workshops equipped with full- 
sized modern machinery, tools, &c. 

$ s $ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—We have received from 
University College, London, W.C. 1, programmes of the Evening 
and Post-graduate School of History,the Department of Phonetics, 
and the Evening School of Geography, for the session, 1928-29. 
The School of History has been arranged to meet the require- 
ments of all types of students, from those who make the study 
a hobby to those who wish to undertake research. London 


County Council teachers are admitted at reduced. fees on nomina 
tions. The Department of Phonetics provides c<ourses 1n phone- 
tics applied to European, Asiatic and Africam languages ai 
courses in spoken English for foreign students. The ae 0 
Geography offers courses on general regional geography, te 
physical basis of geography, and map work. 

s$ $ s 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL ca en 
—Although this institution is a recognized school of ae a 
versity of London in the Faculties of Economics and a's z 
Laws and Arts for certain subjects, the lectures and gF a 
open to students not taking a full university course. ae 
facilities are available for post-graduate research and Bate a 
excellent library, including the British Library of ro asd 
Economic Science, the Fry Library of International ae é 
the Schuster Library of Comparative Legislation. ee ne 
session 1927-28, there were 2,803 registered students, | wing 0 
1,014 were taking full day or evening courses. The fina ened DY 
the buildings and additions to the main block were 0P“ a 
the Prince of Wales in June last. A Summary ere treet 
(price 6d.) can be obtained from the School, Houghte 
Aldwych, W.C. 2. 


x * x 


al 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, NORTHERN IRELA NDP. 1 or the 


ion Í 
report of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Ede trans- 
year ending March 31, records satisfactory pro g2°eSs: $ 
fer of public elementary schools to local author mties !$ P 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD 
Collections of Examination Papers in 


certain subjects, covering the last ten 
years, are now issued by the Board 


as follows: 
School Certificate 
Classics, 1918-27 - - - - 2s 
English, 1918-27 - - - - 25 
Mathematics, 1921-27 - -. - 25 6d 
R „ (with Answers) sHoRrTLY 35 
Modern Languages, 1918-27 - - 45 
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reasonably well. Excluding schools under Roman Catholic 
management, none of which have been transferred, 57 per cent 
of the elementary schools in Belfast, and 30 per cent of those 
in the remainder of the province have been, or are being, trans- 
ferred. Satisfactory progress has been made in the building of 
new schools, and the development of medical services, which 
are likely to be in operation in every area in the near future. 
There is a remarkable increase in the number of pupils attending 
secondary schools ; on December 1, 1925, there were 8,460 pupils 
in attendance, and two years later this number had risen to 
9,913. The enrolment for technical education also shows an 
increase, and at Lisburn an interesting departure has been made 
in establishing a junior technical school, with an agricultural bias. 
* k & 

KiNG Epwarp’'s HosPITAL FuND For LONDON has made 
arrangements to continue the illustrated lectures to schools and 
colleges on the work of the voluntary hospitals during the coming 
year. The lectures are designed to be of a definitely educational 
character, and are full of interest. While it is hoped that the 
lectures will arouse greater interest in the work of the hospitals, 
the organizing committee wish to emphasize that no appeal for 
money is made in connexion with them. 

* & k 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—The growing interest in religious 
education, both for adults as well as the younger generation, is 
the reason for the decision to develop the 54-years’-old Sunday 
School Chronicle into The New Chronicle with its issue of Oct. 11 
next. While maintaining all the features which will be helpful 
not only to Sunday School teachers, but also to the hundreds 
of Day School teachers who regularly read the paper, matter 
needed by the numerous adult education groups connected with 
the W.E.A., university extension courses, and also wireless 

‘listeners will be provided. 
£ k $ 


CATALAN LITERATURE.—The Bernat Metge Foundation, of 
Barcelona, has established a lectureship in Catalan literature, 
tenable at any university or other centre of learning in the 
British Isles, and has invited Prof. E. Allison Peers, of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, to deliver the lectures for 1928. The first 
course, of five lectures, entitled ‘‘ Ramon Lull: a Twentieth- 
century Interpretation,” will be given at the University of 
Liverpool on Tuesdays, October 9, 16, 23, 30, and November 6. 
A second course, consisting of five lectures entitled ‘‘ A Century of 
Catalan Poetry,” will be given at Bedford College, University 
of London, on November 16, 19, 23, 30, and December 3. 

* $ 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. —The class lists of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Local Examinations 
held in July show that the total number of candidates entered 
was 8,007, exclusive of 1,097 who were examined at overseas 
centres. In the School Certificate Examination, out of 6,474 
candidates for certificates, 2,222 boys and 1,868 girls passed, 
honours certificates being gained by 518 boys and 260 girls. 
The requirements for complete exemption from the previous 
examination were satisfied by 569 boys and 382 girls. Of the 
junior candidates 300 boys and 499 girls satisfied the examiners. 

$ & £ 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION oF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.—A 
research of fellowship offered by the Spanish Government to a 
woman of any nation who has a project in science or letters 
worthy of encouragement will be awarded by the International 
Federation of University Women at their Council meeting in 
Madrid on September 15. This action on the part of a country 
hitherto considered indifferent to the intellectual advance of 
women gives particular pleasure to the Federation, which is 
striving to raise more fellowships for really gifted members. 
The first they have been able to offer from the fund they are 
gathering has been awarded to Mile. Anne-Marie Dubois, a 
native of Geneva working on a biological problem in Paris. 

* x * 

SCHOOL FOR DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The Summer School for 
Dramatic Production, held at Citizen House, Bath, throughout 
August, proved an outstanding success. It was attended by men 
and women members drawn from America, Canada, France, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The diversity of the students’ 
outlook added very greatly to the interest of the whole party, 
and the most delightfully happy atmosphere was established 
from the start. Since the inauguration of the Annual Summer 
School, many who are interested in the revival of drama as a 
potent factor in education, but who are unable to spare the 
length of time required for a summer school, have requested that 
the exceptional facilities of Citizen House with its Little Theatres, 
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workshops, and studios, should be available for short courses of 
instruction throughout the year. Consequently, a number of 
week-end schools and half-term gatherings will be held during 
the autumn and spring terms, application for which should be 
made to the Honorary Secretary, Citizen House, Bath, and at 
which all those interested in dramatic art will be welcomed. 

* s & 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A most interesting programme of 
university extension lectures for the coming session has just 
been issucd by the University of London, South Kensington. 
In addition to the courses which will be delivered in the city, 
lectures will be given at about fifty local centres in different 
parts of London and the suburbs. The subjects treated cover a 
wide range, and courses of great interest on various periods and 
aspects of literature, geography, painting, music, history, science, 
architecture, and economics are included in the list. A new 
departure this session is the establishment of a diploma on the 
literary, historical, and comparative study of the Bible, and 
several courses in preparation for that diploma have been 
arranged. 

s e s 

BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC.—The Battersea Polytechnic was 
founded in 1891 and there is little doubt that the success it has 
achieved while under the guidance of earlier principals will be 
maintained by the new principal, Mr. G. F. O’Riordan. Its 
work includes a day technical college, a day training college of 
domestic science, a day department of hygiene and public 
health, a day school of art and crafts and numerous evening 
courses in engineering, science, music, physical training, &c., 
most of which lead to the University of London degree 
examinations. Separate calendars of the various “‘ schools ” 
and of the evening courses can be obtained from the 
Battersea Polytechnic, London, S.W. 11. Students living in 
London, Croydon, Kent, and Middlesex receive special 
consideration in fees. 

* e & 

FoYLES EDUCATIONAL LIMITED.—The Seventh Annual General 
meeting of Foyles Educational Limited, was held at 121 Charing 
Cross Road on Friday, September 7, Mr. Gilbert Foyle being ın 
the chair. In the course of his report the chairman stated that 
the trading for 1927 had been the best on record since the forma- 
tion of the company. The net profit was larger than that of 
any preceding year, and the balance of the profit and loss 
account, after deducting all preference dividends and accrued 
tax to date, more than equalled the issued capital, after writing 
otf the goodwill and preliminary expenses. The Directors propose 
increasing the capital of the company to £20,000 in the form of 
8 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares. These new shares 
will rank with regard to dividend and capital pari passu with 
the existing shares. 

& & & 

BROADCAST TALKS FROM THE LONDON AND DAVENTRY 
STATIONS.—In connexion with the afternoon broadcasts to 
schools during the autumn, pamphlets have been prepared and 
are available from the B.B.C., Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 2. 
(Price 1d. each, or 2d., post free.) The pamphlets, each of which 
covers one course, include ‘‘ Music Lessons,” by Sir Walford 
Davies, “ French,” by M. E. M. Stéphan, “ Nature Study for 
Town and Country Schools,” by Miss von Wyss, and “The 
Why and Wherefore of Farming,” by Dr. B. A. Keen. Dr. Keen's 
pamphlet contains instructions for simple experiments to be 
performned in connexion with the broadcast lessons. Similar 
pamphlets are also available dealing with the evening broadcasts 
arranged by the Adult Education Section of the B.B.C. 


* * * 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE.—The class-list of 
the examination recently published show that the number of 
candidates entered at English centres was 625, and of these 
217 boys and 171 girls obtained certificates. The schools pre- 
senting the largest number of successful candidates were King 
Edward’s High School for Girls, Birmingham (21), Johnston 
School, Durham (12), King Edward VI Grammar School, 
Stourbridge (12), Bournemouth High School (13), King James I 
School, Bishop Auckland (10), Cambridge and County High 
School for Boys (10), Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester (10). 
The mark of distinction was gained in individual subjects and 
groups as follows: Latin (9), Greek (5), Ancient History and 
Literature (3), French (25), German (5), English (15), History 
(14), Geography (2), Mathematics (7), Physics (6), Chemistry 
(8), Botany (2), Zoology (6). The largest number of marks of 
distinction gained by candidates at a single school was 18, 
awarded to pupils of King Edward's High School for Girls, 
Birmingham. 
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CAREERS and 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Under the above title a series of important Articles 
is appearing during 1928 in 
“The Journal of Education and School World ” 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. Cuotme ey, C.B.E., M.A., 


formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington January, 1928. 
EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir Roserr BLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 


THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM - TRAINING, by Miss 
Erse FocerTY, L.R.A.M., The Central School of Speech Training 


and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. March, 1928. 
THE LAW, by Mr. G. S. W. Martow, B.Sc., F.I.C., Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s 
Inn. April, 1928. 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, 
accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sır CuarLes WaKEFIELD, Bart. May, 1928. 
AGRICULTURE: at home and abroad, by Mr. C. G. T. Morison, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, 
University of Oxford. Fune, 1928. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, by Rev. W. R. 
Matruews, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological Department and Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion, at King’s College, London. Fuly, 1928. 
ENGINEERING : civil, electrical, motor, marine. Dr. H. ScnHorFtetp, 
M.B.E., Ph.D., M.I., Mech.E., Principal of Loughborough College. 
August, 1928. 
MEDICINE: surgery, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, nursing, 
by Dr. E. G. Granam Lirtriz, M.D., M.B., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., &c., M.P. (London University). Sept., 1928. 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE, clans the Mercantile 
Marine, by Mr. de V. PayENn-Payneg, Kensington Coaching College. 
Oct., 1928. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. Nov., 1928. 
THE “CAREERS AND QUALIFICATIONS” SERIES will include 
also articles on : 


CIVIL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 


London : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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IMETHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS. 1s. 6d. each. 


The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
The Blue Bird. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 

. Essays by Modern Masters. HILAIRE BELLoc, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 
. The Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Milestones. By ARNOLD BENNETT and E. KNOBLOCH. 
In one Wie 

Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. 


EIGHT LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Rose 
FYLEMAN. School Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d 
PLAIN PROSE. By W. E. Willams, B.A. ‘Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An analysis, illustrated by extracts, of the principles upon which a 
serviceable style must be based. 


SELECTIONS. FROM THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. B 
H. F. B. BRETT-SMITH, M.A., Reader in English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of English 
Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by ROBERT LYND. 


liv + 548 paces. Second Edition. 38. With a Critical Commentary 

by W. E. WILi1aMS, B.A. 38.6d. The Commentary separately, Is. 
CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age of 

Interrogation. By A. C. Warp, Deputy Principal, City Literary 

Institute. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A gencral á 

contemporary literature. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. By 
A. M. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE: From the Barbarian 
Invasions to the League of Nations. By Dorotny K. GORDON, 
M.A., Examiner in History in the London County Council. With 
20 Maps. Crown 8vo. 8s. Also in Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 26. 6d. 
II. 1527-1927. 3e. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 
Bowman, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE 16TH CEN- 
TURY. By J. W. ALLEN, Late Professor of History at Bedford College, 
London. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. General 
Editors: EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Lit., and A. W. 
REED, M.A., D.Lit. Six volumes. Each, 6g. net. 


A series of source-books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 


England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT, 
M.A., University Lecturer in English, Enmane College, Cambridge. 
England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison, M.A., 
Lecturer in English at King’s College, University of London. 
England in Johnson’s Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, M.A. 


England from Wordsworth to Dickens. By R. W. KING, 
M.A., Lecturer in English, University College, Bangor. 


Other volumes in preparation 


LATIN AND GREEK 


EASY LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. By R. E. Burns, LL.B., 
and A. E. Burns, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LATIN PROSE REVISION. By B. t, RENDALL, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A series of short exercises suitable for the top forms of Preparatory 
Schools and the lower forms of Public Schools. 


THE PIRATES ; AND THREE OTHER LATIN PLAYS ON 
CAESAR'S LIFE. By HAROLD MATTINGLY, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 
Four plays, written in idiomatic but simple Latin, and designed to 
ATHE pupils with some phases of life in the Rome of Caesar and 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By H. J. Rose, 
nor POLENO of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 
. net. 
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urvey of all branches of 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS DE FRANCAIS: Première Année. With Phononomic 
Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern Janguage Master at Eltham College. 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A systematic attempt to avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The ‘“ phononomic” script, by the use of italics, 
diacritics, &c., makes the actual spelling of any French word phonetic. 


PETITES COMEDIES. By A. H. Crowtner, M.A., Bilton 
Grange, Ruzby. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of History, 


par Mae Economics, and Jiterature. By JETHRO BITHRLL, M.A., 
and A. C. DUNSTAN, H.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4e 


SECOND YEAR GERMAN. By C. E. SrocKTON, M.A., and 


ROBERT Pick. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Thirty passages, written in the German of everyday life and provided 
with questionnaire, grammatical exercises, and passages for retranslation. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. Srocxron, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 3d. 


METHUEN’S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS 
Edited by W. R. P. Ripcway, M.A., and M. HANNAY 
Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pages. Each, 9d. 


1. Das Fräulein von Souderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
2. Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. 38. Contains all that is required for Public 
School Entrance Examinations or Scholarships. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Author of “ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 


Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
An illustrated “ first book.” dealing with the subject from the historical 


and biographical point of view. 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A., Oxon. With 37 diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
(Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate AA Liv 
ae 8vo. 76.6d. Also in Two Parts: Part I, 4s. Part II, 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By A. W. WELLINGS, B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo. `; 58. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. Hart, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams. 28.6d. Prize Edition. 30. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT CHEMISTS. By E. J. Hormyarp, M.A. With 
a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, M.A. Is. 8d. 

Test Examinations in English. W. T. WiıLLiaĮms, M.A., and 
G. H. VaLrıns, B.A. Is. 8d. 

Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. 


[In Preparation 
Test Examinations in Geography. D. WILFORD. Is. 3d. 


Test Examinations in Physics. A. W. ANsScOoMBE, B.Sc. 
ls. 3d. 

Test Examinations in Chemistry. F. M. OLDHAM, M.A. 
1s. 3d. 

Test Examinations in Mathematics. A. S. Pratt, M.A. 
With or without Answers, 1s. 6d. (With Answers and Outlines to 
Answers. Ready shortly.) 

Matriculation Advanced Mathematics Test Papers. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A. [In preparation. 


(Higher Certificate) 


Higher Certi ard Mathematical Test Papers. A.S. PRATT, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

Higher Certificate Applied Mathematics Test Papers. By 
A. S. PRATT, [In preparation. 

Higher Certificate ‘Chemistry Test Papers. J. Morris, M.A. 
ls. 6d. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


XI.—SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
By J. W. WILLIAMSON, B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law 


Bo we come to details we had better begin by 
trying to realize the vastness and the variety of the 
field covered by the phrase “ scientific research.” It in- 
cludes the work of experimental investigation carried out 
not only by the chemists, physicists, engineers, and other 
scientists engaged directly in industry, but also by the 
professors and other members of the staffs of the univer- 
sities, technical colleges, and medical colleges, and of 
certain scientific institutions of which the Royal Institution 
may be taken as a type. The subject matter of scientific 
research is to be found not only in such sciences as chemistry, 
physics, and engineering, which perhaps come frst to 
one’s mind when one thinks of scientific research, but also 
in botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, medicine, hygiene, 
archaeology, agriculture, economics, and even psychology ; 
and this enumeration is far from being exhaustive. The 
parent who decides that his boy or girl shall adopt scientific 
research as a career will realize, therefore, that the ultimate 
line of his son’s or of his daughter’s activities may be 
along any one or more of these specialized paths, or, indeed, 
along some more highly specialized by-path branching off 
from one or other of them. 

This leads me to emphasize one warning at the outset. 
Even though—or, rather, precisely because—the work of 
the scientific research worker has become to-day so highly 
specialized, premature specialization in the educational 
preparation for such a career is to be avoided as a real and 
positive danger. I am not referring here to the secondary 
or public school education which is an essential basis for 


subsequent scientific training. Everybody is agreed in 
discouraging any serious specialization during school life, 
and in regarding what is usually called ‘‘a good general 
education ’’’ as the indispensable basis upon which any 
subsequent professional training can alone be solidly built. 
I am referring to that period of professional education, 
taken at the universities, technical colleges, or other pro- 
fessional institutions. Here the danger of too early speciali- 
zation is far from being remote or rare. I speak with 
diffidence, but it seems to me that during, say, the last 
twenty years there has been an excessive appreciation by 
many authorities of the value of high honours degrees as 
compared with good pass degrees, and though there are 
signs of a more balanced view coming into fashion, some 
mischief has been done owing to the highly specialized 
character, in some cases, of the courses of instruction and 
the tests for these honours degrees. I have not space to 
enlarge upon this point. I wish merely to emphasize that 
although, during the period of professional training at the 
university or technical college there will have to be some 
degree of specialization, nevertheless the need for a broad 
scientific education at this stage is scarcely less urgent 
than the need for a good general education during the 
school period; and, speaking generally, the later the 
serious specialization can take place during the profes- 
sional training the better. Sir John Farmer, in an article’ 
to which I shall refer later, dealing more particularly with 
biology as a career, says: ‘‘ Indeed, real specialization . . . 
is best pursued as a post-graduate course.” 


We will assume, then, that the boy or girl who aspires to 
adopt scientific research as a career in life will first be given 
a good general education, in a public school or some other 
secondary school, up to the age of sixteen or seventeen ; 
and will then proceed to his or her more strictly profes- 
sional training at a university or technical college for a 
period of three or four years. On entry into this period of 
professional education the first choice will have to be made 
towards some broad specialization—for example, whether 
the student is to aim at being primarily a chemist, a 
physicist, an engineer, a biologist, an economist, or what. 
At the end of this period of professional training the 
student will be expected and, indeed, it will be practically 
essential for him, to obtain a good university degree or 
some equivalent diploma that will certify the quality of 
the work he has done and give him a recognized status in 
the world of science. Provided that the caution as to the 
need for a broad scientific education is not ignored, the 
student should aim at as high an honours degree as he can 
get. 

The course of preparation for the career of a scientific 
research worker is, it will be seen, long and costly; it 
involves the continuous education and maintenance of the 
individual practically up to manhood, just as it does in the 
case of preparation for any of the ‘‘ learned professions.” 
The actual cost of such a good secondary education, fol- 
lowed by three or, sometimes, four years at a university or 
technical college, varies within fairly wide limits according 
to the school and the university or technical college chosen. 
Parents and heads of schools are by this time more or less 
familiar with the order of magnitude of such expenditure 
and I need not attempt to submit sample estimates. I 
may add here, however, one observation. It is well known 
that for careers in certain branches of the Civil Service, in 
the Church and, to a large extent, in the teaching profession, 
the candidate who has been educated at one of the recog- 
nized public schools and has afterwards graduated at the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge still has certain initial 
advantages. He is still within better reach of the plums. 
We need not stop to discuss whether these advantages are 
derived from social rather than from educational causes. 
But for this particular career of scientific research I think 
it is true to say that the Oxford ‘or Cambridge graduate 
does not, as such, enjoy any initial advantage. On the 
other hand neither is he prejudiced. What matters are 
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only the scientific attainments and the character of the 
research worker. 


Let us suppose, then, that the would-be scientific research 
worker has completed his general education and his pro- 
fessional scientific education and is equipped with a good 
degree or diploma in science. What are to be his next steps ? 
What are the chances of his finding suitable employment ? 
And what, generally, are his prospects in the way of 
remuneration ? 


It is customary to distinguish between research in what 
is called pure science and research in applied science—the 
first being that research which is undertaken for the purpose 
of extending our scientific knowledge without any thought 
of its industrial application or other utilitarian aim; the 
second being research prosecuted towards some definite 
industrial end such as the discovery of new materials, the 
improvement of existing materials, or the invention of new 
and improved technique in manufacture. The difference 
is essentially one of intention and the one type of research 
often merges into the other. A research in pure science 
may easily be developed along industrial lines and, simi- 
larly, applied research initiated for definite industrial 
purposes end in nothing but an addition to pure scientific 
knowledge of no obvious application to industry. The 
idea that pure science research has some inherent moral 
virtue not possessed by industrial research is fast dying, 
and it will be well for the would-be scientific research 
worker, however much his tastes may incline him rather 
to pure, than to applied, scientific research, if he avoids 
acquiring at the start any such superiority complex. Rather 
should he keep a broad outlook to see whether his pure 
scientific research may not be of significance and importance 
in the industrial sphere. By far the greatest part of the 
pure science research is done by the professors and other 
members of the staffs of the universities and higher techni- 
cal colleges. Their work as scientific researchers is, there- 
fore, more or less combined with their other duties as 
teachers and administrators. The openings, the salaries, 
and the prospects of scientific research workers in this 
field, therefore, belong properly to a consideration of the 
academic career. 

In the sphere of applied science or industrial research it 
may be said broadly that there is a steadily growing demand 
for scientific research workers. This growth may be attri- 
buted in part to the establishment and the work of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research; to an 
increased appreciation by industrialists of the function of 
science in industry ; to the establishment by some twenty- 
four industries of research associations for co-operative 
research ; and to the developments in what is called the 
rationalization of industry. This last factor, by creating 
large industrial corporations from the combination of 
smaller firms, is making it easier to find the large sums 
needed for conducting industrial research on an adequate 
scale. Such firms, for example, as Imperial Chemical 
Industries, or-the General Electric Company, make provi- 
sion for scientific research on a scale much greater than the 
aggregate of the research that could be done by a large 
number of smaller units. Moreover, the development of 
new industries that have, as it were, sprung from the loins 
of science, such as the artificial silk industry and the “* wire- 
less ” industry, is bound to call for continuous and in- 
creasing scientific research. Speaking generally, therefore, 
I think all the signs point to a growing demand for scientific 
research workers, and this applies not only to the manu- 
facturing industries, but also to agriculture, medicine, 
hygiene, and public health, as well as to government and 
municipal services. In one field, indeed, the demand is at 
present notably greater than the supply. Sir John Farmer, 
Professor of Botany and Director of the Biological Labora- 
tories at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, in 
an article published in’ The Journal of Careers, for April, 
1928, says: ‘‘ There are urgent calls for men competent 
in different branches of biology, both in commercial enter- 


prises and in various government. services. The supply of 
these men falls far short even of the present demands, 
and the demands are rapidly increasing.”’ 

As to the general run of the initial salaries given to re- 
search workers, who have just completed their professional 
training and, maybe, have done a. year’s post-graduate 
research, they vary in different industries and in different - 
firms of the same industry. For chemists, for example, 
they may be taken as from £250 to £300 per annum, and 
in some industrial corporations may be higher. The corre- 
sponding figure for physicists may be a little more, owing 
to a more limited supply. Salaries usually increase pro- 
gressively so that when he is between 35 and 40 years of 
age the industrial research worker may be earning from 
£500 to {700 per annum. There are responsible positions, 
such as those of directors of research, to which much 
higher salaries are attached. There may or may not be super- 
annuation benefits in addition. For example, several of 
the research associations referred to have adopted the 
federated superannuation system for universities for their 
research staffs. It should, however, be borne in mind that, 
for the scientific research worker who combines, with his 
scientific knowledge and skill, a gift for organization, an 
appreciation of economics and business acumen, the 
pecuniary rewards attainable are very much higher than is 
indicated by the rough figures just given. It is a significant 
sign that in recent years, in more than one instance, a great 
corporation has elected to its chairmanship a man who 
was primarily scientific and was, indeed, a veritable scientific 
research worker. In the field of biological research, to 
which Sir John Farmer has directed attention in the article 
already quoted, the salaries are considerably higher, 
especially for posts connected with the development of the 
Colonial Empire. It is true that many of these posts involve 
living in the tropics, but Sir John Farmer adds: “‘ I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that no one with 
ordinarily good physique need be deterred from service in 
the tropics by apprehension as to health.” The initial 
emoluments of field officers are usually about £500 a year, 
but the initial salary of a research officer, for instance a 
botanist or entomologist, is often higher. The maxima 
vary from £750 to £1,100, and the posts carry a pension. 
Some of the highest appointments carry salaries ranging 
between {1,500 and {2,000 or more. The Institute of 
Chemistry, the Institute of Physics, the Appointments 
Board of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
and similar boards of universities and colleges, are always 
ready to assist their alumni with information as to openings, 
salaries, and prospects. 

Let me add, finally, that the qualities necessary for 
success as a scientific research worker are not merely 
scientific knowledge, manipulative skill, and ingenuity in 
devising experiments. The problems to be faced must be 
viewed from a wide angle and to a far horizon. There are 
some people who have a natural flair for research and more 
than a touch of genius in carrying out their work. But we 
cannot all be geniuses, and much valuable work, perhaps 
the greater part of the valuable work, is done by those 
who combine hard thinking with some imagination and 
patient perseverance. Personality and character are just 
as essential for success in this career of scientific research 
as they are in any other career. As Sir John Farmer says: 
‘‘It may be taken as a certainty that unless a candidate 
for a post does exhibit that complex group of qualities 
combined in the word ‘ able’ no selection board will have 
any use for him.” Let no university graduate think, 
therefore, that scientific research affords an easy way of 
escape from what he may regard as the drudgery of 
teaching. ’ 


Messrs Bowes & Bowes have issued a classified catalogue of 
about a thousand scientific books, including part of the ornitho- 
logical library of Dr. A. H. Evans. Many useful continental. 
works are included. 
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History Reading for School Examinations 


II—ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
By E. H. Dance, M.A. 


N the days before history teaching became self-con- 
scious—when periods were chosen for the pleasure, or 
lack of pain, involved in teaching them, and not for their 
bearing on modern politics—the Tudor-Stuart period was 
the most popular of all—and for very good reasons. First 
and foremost—at least as regards the school certificate— 
is the undoubted fact that it is a gilt-edged security. 
There are very few experienced teachers, that is to say, who 
would dispute the claim that this period is the one with 
which it is easiest to get results. There is something about 
it which makes it easy for the adolescent mind to grasp, 
and to reproduce at examination time. The issues are 
broad and simple—or rather, they can be made to appear 
simple; and this appearance of simplicity, whether it is 
true or false, seems at any rate less illusory because it is 
backed by a body of great historians, who have done their 
work on the period so thoroughly that there appears to be 
little chance of upsetting the generalizations with which 
they have fixed its contours. 

The history of the Reformation has been repeated by 
historians innumerable, from innumerable points of view ; 
that of the Renaissance has been told as satisfactorily as 
need be—in seven volumes—by Symonds; that of the 
Tudor absolutism (in twelve volumes) by Froude; that of 
the early Stuarts and their Parliaments (in twenty volumes) 
by Gardiner; that of the later Stuarts and the Revolution 
(in eight volumes, at the rate of about two years to 
a volume) by Macaulay. The particular details of some of 
these writers—Froude, for example, and in some moods 
Macaulay—have been challenged by more recent research ; 
the details of others—especially Gardiner—seem unimpugn- 
able; but in either case their general conclusions appear 
to be safe. Professor Pollard has thrown a flood of lght 
upon the early Tudors, but that light has only made the 
old issues clearer. He has not compelled us to shift our 
ground, as the medievalists have done; he has merely 
confirmed us in the security of our position. 

Research is going on vigorously, and is making enormous 
increases in our knowledge of this period; but in spite 
of it all the Historical Association can say of Hallam’s 
Constitutional History (written over a century ago, and 
reviewed by Macaulay in his twenties) that it “ still retains 
its place as the only adequate constitutional history 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Another 
distinguished constitutionalist describes Hallam as “still 
the standard authority, though sadly in need of rewriting 
in the light of modern research.’’ For teachers, the point 
is that the rewriting has not been done—the researchers 
are too busy researching to make their researches 
reasonably accessible. This sort of thing, no doubt, was 
the chief ‘‘ administrative reason ’’ which used repeatedly 
to drag history teaching back towards the Middle Ages. 
In the old days, it was quite clear what the historians 
had to say about the Middle Ages, and about the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as well; whereas 
the history of the nineteenth century had scarcely been 
tackled at all. Consequently, when local examinations 
began their repressive career, history teachers knew, 
roughly speaking, what history examiners would ask, at 
any rate down to the end of the Napoleonic War. After 
that War, they could be relied upon to ask next to nothing. 

In our days, on the contrary, examiners find most scope 
for their incalculable ingenuities when they are dealing 
with modern times ; with the Middle Ages, since the revolu- 
tion in medieval studies, they have been nearly as bad. 
With the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, on the other 
hand, teachers know more clearly where they stand. 
There are certain things which are sure to be asked, sooner 


or later, and few which cannot be counted upon to recur 
with fair regularity. In addition, under several genera- 
tions of scrutiny, the accepted generalizations about this 
period have been stripped, by a sort of critical erosion, of 
that multitude of details which always confuse young 
students of the nineteenth century; while the Tudor- 
Stuart period does not suffer, as do the Middle Ages, from 
a prevalent uncertainty about the proper subjects to study. 
Teachers can be reasonably sure upon what authorities the 
examination questions will be based in this period, and 
they can therefore prepare their pupils to face those 
questions with some assurance of success. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
(for general books covering the whole of English History, see 
The Journal of Education for October, 1928.) 


A—Text-books, etc. 
(i.) School Certificate Standard 


T. F. Tout, An Advanced History of Great Britain, Part II, 
1485-1714 (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 

WARNER and MARTEN, Groundwork of British History, section il, 
ee Part II, 1603-1921 (Blackie, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
each). 

A. D. Innes, A Class Book of the British Commonwealth, Vol. II, 
1461-1714 (Rivingtons, 4s. 6d.). 

R. S. Rait, A History of Great Britain for Scottish Schools, 
Vol. I, to 1707; Vol. II, 1707-1919 (Blackie, 3s. 6d. each). 

R. B. Mowat, A New History of Great Britain, Section ii., 1485- 
1714 (38.); Section iii., 1688-1815 (2s. 6d.) ; Section ii. (a), 
1485-1815 (5s.) ; Section iii. (a), 1688-1924 (6s.); Part II, 
1603-1815 (3s. 6d.), (Clarendon Press). 

C. E. Rosinson, A History of England, Part II, 1485-1688 ; 
Part III, 1689-1815 (Methuen, 3s. 6d. each). 

C. S. FEARENSIDE, Matriculation English History, Il, 1485-1714 
(University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.). 

F. BRADSHAW, A Short History of Modern England, 1485-1914 
(University of London Press, 5s.). 

Sir S. LEATHES, The People of England (Heinemann), II, The 
People in Adventure, c. 1485-1789 (38. 6d.). 

Readings from the Great Historians (Harrap); I, British History 
to 1603 (2s. 6d.); II, British History, 1603-1714 (3s.). 

WiLiiaMsS and McGrapy, Practical Exercises in Matriculation 
History. English History, II, 1485-1688; III, 1688-1815 
(Philip, rod. each). 


(it.) Higher Certificate Standard 


Tout’s and Rosinson’s Histories (see above) are also useful at 
this stage. 

G. M. TREVELYAN, A History of England, Part II, 1485-1714 
(Longmans, 4s. 6d.). 

Ramsay Muir, A Short History of the British Commonwealth 
(Philip) ; Part II, 1485-1660 (5s. 6d.) ; Part III, 1660-1763 
(6s.); Vol. I, to 1763 (15s.). 

A. D. GREENWOOD, A History of the English People, II, 1485- 
1688 (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.). 

W. R. L. FLETCHER, An Introductory History of England, Il, 
1485-1660; III, 1660-1792 (Murray, 9s. each). 

S. R. GARDINER, A Student’s History of England, II (1509-1688) 
is an excellent summary by the chief authority on the 
period (Longmans, 6s. 6d.). 

K. FEILinc, England Under the Tudors and Stuarts (Home 
Univ. Lib., 2s.). 

E. M. Wrona, History of England, 1688-1815 (Home Univ. 
Lib., 2s.). 

Bell’s Special Periods of English History (2s. each). 1509-1563, 
by G. BURRELL SMITH; 1547-1603, by W. J. BLAKE; 
1603-1660, by G. BURRELL SMITH; 1660-1714, by N. P. 
BIRLEY. 

METHUEN’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN SEVEN VOLUMES (128. 6d. 
each). IV, England Under the Tudors, by A. D. INNEs: 
V, England Under the Stuarts, by G. M. TREVELYAN. 

A Political History of England in Twelve Volumes (Longmans. 
12s. 6d. each). V, 1485-1547, by H. A. L. FISHER; VI, 
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1547-1603, by A. F. Potrarp; VII. 1603-1660, by C. E. 
MONTAGUE; VIII, 1660-1702, by Sir R. LopGce; IX, 
1702-1760, by I. S. LEADAM. 

Cambridge Modern History. Articles on English History. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Articles on English History (to 1528, 
by Sir C. OMAN ; 1528-1603, by A. F. POLLARD ; 1603-1793, 
by S. R. GARDINER); Henry VII (J. GAIRDNER); Henry 
VIII (A. F. PoLLARD), etc. 

W. Epwarps, Notes on British History (Rivingtons) ; II, 1485- 
1660; III. 1660-1783 (3s. each). 

(For criticisms of most of these text-books, see the article on 
“ Medieval English History,” The Journal of Eduration 


for October.) 
B—Source Books 


A. F. PoLLARD, The Reign of Henry VII from Contemporary 
Sources (Longmans, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. each). 

G. W. PROTHERO, Select Statutes, etc., 1558-1625 (Clarendon 
Press, 108. 6d.). 

S. R. GARDINER, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion (Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d.). Both the above have useful 
introductions summarizing constitutional development. 

University of London Intermediate Source Books of History 
(Longmans) ; England under the Early Tudors, 1485-1529, 
by C. H. Wirtiams (gs. 6d.) ; England Under the Restora- 
tion, 1660-1688, by T. G. STONE (10s. 6d.). 

Sir C. G. ROBERTSON, Select Statutes, etc., 1660-1832 (Methuen. 
12s. 6d.). 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources (Black, 3s. 6d. 
each); VI, 1485-1603 ; VII, 1603-1660; VIII, 1660-1715. 

Bell’s English History Source Books (1s. 6d. each). VII, 1485- 
1547; VIII, 1547-1603; IX, 1603-1660; X, 1660-1714. 

R. B. MorGan, Readings in English Social History (Cambridge 
University Press, 48s. each). III, 1485-1603; IV, 1603- 
1688; V, 1688-1837. 


C—More Advanced Reading 

(i.) Tudor ` 

W. Buscu, England Under the Tudors, Vol. I, 1485-1509 (Innes, 
O.P.). 

J. S. DRAWER The Reign of Henry VIII, 1509-1529 (2 vols., 
Murray, O.P.). 

J. A. Froupg, A History of England, 1529-1588 (12 vols., 
Longmans, 7s. 6d. each; 10 vols. Everyman’s Library, 2s. 
each); the standard work, but needs to be used witb 
caution. 

A. F. PoLLARD, England Under the Protector Somerset (Kegan 
Paul, O.P.). 

— Factors in Modern History (Constable, 7s. 6d.) ; stimulating 
lectures mainly on the Tudors and Stuarts. 

F. SEEBOHM, The Era of the Protestant Revolution (Epochs of 
Modern History, Longmans, 4s.). 

Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) ; 
hard reading, but worth the trouble. 

A. D. InnEs, Ten Tudor Statesmen (Nash, O.P.). 

J. R. SEELEY, The Growth of British Policy, 1559-1702 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 17s. 6d.). 

Macautray’s History of England ; Chapter I is fairly useful for 
a summary of the Tudor-Stuart’ period. 

MacauLay, Essay on Burleigh. 

R. H. Murray, Ireland, 1494-1603 (S.P.C.K., 1s.). 

Biographies 

Twelve English Statesmen (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. each). Henry VII, 
by J. GAIRDNER; Wolsey, by M. Creighton; Elizabeth, by 
E. S. BEESLY. 

A. F. PoLLarD, Henry VIII (Longmans, 8s.). 

Cranmer (Heroes of the Reformation, Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 

M. CREIGHTON, Queen Elizabeth (Longmans, 6s. 6d.). 

M. A. S. Hume, The Great Lord Burleigh (Nash, O.P.). 

Sir J. Corpett, Drake (English Men of Action, Macmillan, 
38. 6d.). 


(it.) Stuart 

S. R. GARDINER, The Puritan Revolution (Epochs of Modern 
History, Longmans, 4s.). 

—— History of England, 1603-1642 (10 vols., Longmans, O.P.). 

—— History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649 (4 vols. Long- 

mans, O.P.). 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1656 

4 vols, Longmans, O.P.). 

C. H. Firtu, The Last Years of the Protectorate (Longmans, 
O.P.). The standard works on the early Stuart period. 
Sir C. Firth took over Gardiner’s task after the latter’s 
death, by Gardiner’s own wish. 

—— Cromwell's Army (Methuen, ros. 6d.). 
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L. Ranke, History of England Principally in the Seventeenth 
Century (Clarendon Press, £6 6s.) ; old, but still valuable. 

J. R. SEELEY, The Growth of British Policy, 1559-1702 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 17s. 6d.). 

W. E. H. Lecxy, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
(Longman, 7 vols., 7s. each) ; useful for the reign of Anne. 

E. E. Morris, The Age of Anne (Epochs of Modern History), 
(Longmans, 4s.). 

Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). 

A. T. MAHAN, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660- 
1783 (Sampson Low, 25s.). 

Macautay’s History ; Chapters I, II, and III. 

Essays on Milton: Hallam's Constitutional History; 

Hampden ; Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution; Sir 

William Temple. 

R. H. Murray, Ireland, 1603-1714 (S.P.C.K., 18.). 


Biographies 

Twelve English Statesmen (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) ; Oliver Cromwell, 
by FREDERICK HARRISON; William III, by H. D. TRAILL. 

English Men of Action (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.); Monk, by Sir J. 
CORBETT ; Strafford, by H. D. TRAILL. 

C. H. FIRTH, Oliver Cromwell (Heroes of the Nations, Putnam, 
7s. 6d.). 

S. R. GARDINER, Oliver Cromwell (Longmans, O.P.). 

Cromwell's Place in History (Longmans, O.P.). 

HILAIRE BELLOC, Oliver Cromwell (Benn’s Sixpenny Series). 

CARLYLE, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell (various reprints). 

Lord MoRLEy, Oliver Cromwell (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). 

J. DRINKWATER, Cromwell (People’s Lib., Hodder & Stoughton, 
2s. 6d.). 

O. Airy, Charles IT (Longmans, O.P.). 

H. D. Trait, Shaftesbury (Longmans, O.P.). 

W. SICHEL, Bolingbroke and His Times (2 vols., Nisbet, O.P.). 

A. Hassall, Bolingbroke (Blackwell, O.P.). 


D—Special Subjects 

(i.) Constitutional History . 

HALiam’s Constitutional History is still the best for a full general 
review of the seventeenth century. 

F. M. G. Evans (Mrs. C. S. S. HicHam), The Principal Secretary 
of State, 1588-1680 (Manchester Univ. Press, 30s.). 

And the general histories (especially Gardiner) passim. 

(ii.) Social History* 

MACAULAY’S History, Chapter III; the classic on Stuart social 
life ; still trustworthy so far as it goes. 

G. M. TREVELYAN, England Under the Stuarts (Methuen’s History 
of England in Seven Volumes), Chapters I-II, is a very 
good outline. 

(iii.) Church History 

The History of the English Church (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. each vol.). 
1509-1558, by J. GAIRDNER ; 1547-1625, by W. H. FRERE ; 
1625-1714, by W. H. HUTTON. 

Handbooks of English Church History (Methuen, 5s. each.). 
The Reformation Period, 1485-1603, by H. GEE; The 
Struggle with Puritanism, 1603-1702, by B. BLAXLAND. 

Epochs of Church History (Longmans, O.P.). The English 
Reformation, by G. G. PERRY ; The Church and the Puritans, 
by H. O. WAKEMAN. 

F. SEEBOHM, The Oxford Reformers (Everyman's Library, 2s.). 
F. A. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (Bell, 
16s.). . 

W. P. M! KENNEDY, Studies in Tudor History (Constable, O.P.). 
N. H. Birt, The English Religious Settlement (Bell, 15s.) ; Catho- 

lic in outlook. 

H. Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion 
(Clarendon Press, ros. 6d.) ; Anglican in outlook. 

J. Brown, The English Puritans (Cambridge Manuals, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s. 6d.). 

(iv.) Colonial History* 

J. A. FrouDe, English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century ; a short 
but very interesting summary of the main achievements of 
Elizabethan seamanship (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). 


Messrs J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., have sent us four sectional 
catalogues covering respectively orchestral music, instrumental, 
vocal and piano music. Music teachers should have these cata- 
logues before them when considering their programmes. 


* Full bibliographies of social and imperial history will be published in 
later articles. 
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Evaluation of English Composition 


HETHER or not the best teacher or examiner of 

English is, like the poet, born and not made, there will 
be no need, we assume, to amplify the bare statement that 
the subject is the most important in our curricula. Nor 
need we fear any considerable contradiction if we say 
that we discover its most elusive qualities when we try to 
impose upon it rules by which it may be fairly and 
accurately judged. Every experienced teacher knows the 
difficulties. 

At this juncture, too, whether our sympathies be with an 
examination system which is purely internal, purely 
external, or some happy mixture of both, we have to 
recognize that examination of some sort is essential as an 
educational function. We would hesitate to say, therefore, 
that English composition should be omitted as an element 
in the tests we have to accept. 


Secondary education is developing rapidly and its 


development makes necessary the testing of elementary | 


school children with a view to their admittance to schools 
of varying types. If only because of this, and because— 
notably in the Civil Service—posts are filled through the 
medium of competitive examinations, the necessity for 
examination is with us. The difficulties, heightened by 
the important issues involved, also exist. How, then, in 


this essential subject of English composition, are the ņ 


difficulties to be overcome ? 


Two papers, ‘‘ The Marking and Standardizing of Com- | 


position ” and ‘‘ The Valuing of English Composition,” by 
Dr. G. Perrie Williams and Mr. D. B. Mair, respectively, 


were read before Section L of the British Association at its 


recent Glasgow meeting. We commend them, not because 
they present any final solutions to the problems with 
which they are concerned (neither Dr. Williams nor 
Mr. Mair would make that claim, and neither in the short 
time at their disposal could do more than sketch the outline 
of their subject), but because the papers were the result of 
wide experience. Above all, we commend them because 
their suggestions, whether we agree with them or not, are 
practical. 

Dr. Williams’s paper was concerned only with the element- 
tary school pupil between the ages 11-12, and was based 
upon problems arising out of the annual testing of some 
12,000 children by panels of examiners varying from 
12 to 300. Mr. Mair’s paper dealt with the point of 
view of the outside examining body which wishes to test 


command of English. . Since, for sound reasons, he desired | 


to avoid touching grammatical or other technical questions, 
he confined himself to direct tests of the understanding and 
use of the English language. He had in mind the essay or 
letter. 

Space precludes the publication, in full, of these papers. 
We therefore reproduce extracts from the papers to which 
reference is made above. 


By Dr. G. PErRIE WILLIAMS, M.A. 


If we are to retain the composition test as an element in 
the examinations, and if we are to be of any assistance to 
teachers for the evaluating of their own class achievement, 
we must, in some way, seek more reliable methods of 
marking and standardizing. The time-honoured expedients 
of our examination methods have proved crude and un- 
reliable. On the one hand, unfettered personal judgment 
is too capricious to form a reliable basis of measurement ; 
on the other hand, mechanical readjustment may prove 
equally faulty as a means of registering actual achievement. 

This short paper attempts to suggest one possible method, 
or perhaps one should call it—one possible line of approach. 
It is a method which is still very much in the experimental 
stage, but it has the merit of having been experimentally 
tested. The method cuts out the single examiner entirely, 
as belonging to an older and unreliable tradition of marking. 


It assumes the presence of a panel of examiners with a 
chief examiner as chairman. 

First of all, in any such scheme one must have some 
agreement about the qualities to be measured. Ask any 
body of examiners to give just a rough classification of a 


series of compositions into four grades of merit, and you 


will find the greatest diversity in classification according 


. to the particular stress laid on individual elements in the 
_ composite essay. There is considerable disagreement upon 


the relative importance of the various elements in com- 
position, and, up to the present, whatever scoring schedules 
are selected for the use of a panel of examiners are more or 
‘less arbitrary schedules. Here is the first great need in the 
composition marking of the future—the need for a stan- 
dardized marking scale based on the composite judgment 
‘of a large number of teachers and examiners, of what 
should be the qualities to be measured. 

The results of an experiment conducted on these lines 
in America in 1923 indicate that teachers find it easier to 

judge a composition by “ general merit ” than by evaluating 
| one or two main aspects such as thought and structure, but, 
' when these main aspects are further analysed, into their 
' component parts the teachers’ judgment is more reliable 
: than in estimating general merit. 
One suggests three assessments for each composition : 

A, Content; B, Structure; and C, Mechanics. 
| A—Content Value. Taking Content Value first, what is 
: to be the basis of assessment? Examiners may have 
' before them, in the same examination, compositions written 
| upon a variety of disparate subjects. What is to be taken 
' as constituting good, mediocre, or poor work? The main 
test of good ‘‘Content Value” is Coherence and Unity. 
| Clearness of thought, originality of conception, sincerity, 
; the organization of ideas, logically grouped, with minor 
: details subordinated to main issues; all these, within the 
_ limits of childish experience and expression, are indicative 
of that sum of ability and achievement which for con- 
' venience sake we call “ Thought ” or “ Content.” 
-= B—Structure. For the evaluation of Structure the two 

most convenient divisions are (i) Vocabulary, (ii) Sentence 
Unity. 

It is commonly admitted that the range of Vocabulary 
in a composition is a good indication of its merit. Dr. Boyd 
found that, assessing on vocabulary alone, the order of . 
essays in his final scale would show close agreement. The 
coefficient of correlation was 0°74. It may be argued that 
| one can judge what is an adequate or unusual range of 
vocabulary only arbitrarily. At the same time, dealing 
| with specific age groups and specific school grades the 
skilled teacher and examiner has a fairly consistent estimate 
of vocabulary. ae 

When we come to Sentence Unity and Construction we 
find that variety in the use of sentences and of sentence 
openings, unity of construction, are indicative of composition 
ability. Poor work has separate unconnected ideas, strung 
together by “and,” or “ so,” “‘ well,” and similar words. 
Incomplete sentences, run-on sentences, and short, jerky 
sentences, all betray poor composition work. 

C— Mechanics. When we come to judge the mechanical 
aspect we have to deal with a section upon which there is 
considerable disagreement, particularly in the case of 
Spelling. One of the most striking points noticed in one’s 
own experience of dealing with examiners, assessing the 
same work for purely mechanical errors, is their inability 
to agree on the number of spelling errors in a composition. 
Opinions are divided on the relative importance of spelling 
in the evaluation of composition. One’s personal inclina- 
tion is to disregard it entirely. Spelling is far better tested, 
either by means of a standard spelling scale, or by means 
of the conventional “ Dictation,” where one can at least 
be certain to have, as the basis of the test, uniformity in 
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range of vocabulary. If Spelling is taken into account in a 
composition assessment there is an inevitable tendency to 
penalize the child who writes a long composition and who 
endeavours to utilize a wide range of vocabulary from oral 
memory, with faulty or inadequate visual memory. It is 
erroneous to assume, as some do, that a child who can 
use unusual words will also know how to spell them cor- 
rectly. Examiners accustomed to mark large numbers of 
compositions will know how common it is to see a really 
good word crossed out because of spelling difficulties, and 
an inferior word substituted. 

Assuming the usefulness of a scale such as has been 
outlined—divided into three parts A, Content, B, Structure, 
C, Mechanics—how is each section to be reliably weighted, 
and, if we do arrive at a scale of relative values, is it safe 
or even wise to assume that the whole is the sum of all the 
component parts ? One can to-day only indicate the con- 
clusions aS on page 793 and below which are that a 
reliable assessment is possible by combining the scores 
obtained on the separate elements if the relative weight 
of A (Content), is maintained at two and a third times that 
of B (Structure), and B at twice that of C. 


In evaluating A (Content) it is convenient to establish 
four main grades of merit, with interpolated values to 
correspond to plus or minus values. Marking toa maximum 
of 100, for instance, and taking 2} weight value for Content, 
70 marks would form a main scale of seven grades of merit 
with 10o marks intervals and interpolated values, splitting 
these intervals whenever necessary. This is neither so 
complicated nor so cumbersome as it may sound, for all 
examiners of experience, consciously or unconsciously do 
in actual fact mark in definite intervals, and an analysis of 
the marks of any such examiners will reveal his favourite 
intervals. By the simple process of fixing the intervals one 
is thereby enabled to reduce the personal variation in 
marking. 

The same procedure works well in evaluating B (Structure) 
and C (Mechanics), the most convenient grades being three 
for the range of Vocabulary (with no interpolated values), 
two for Sentence Unity and Construction, and two grades 
for the Mechanical Evaluation. 

It may be objected that this procedure takes time. That 
is perfectly true, but it is more time we need to devote to 
composition marking, and not less. 

_ Having assumed the adoption of a common basis of 
assessment by a panel of examiners, there still remains the 
great problem of securing uniformity of standard. However 
useful a scale like the above may be, it is still at the mercy 
of the examiners’ personal equation and there must be 
something more than even the best marking scale to ensure 
reliability. 

With regard to measurement of Standard, there are 
many scales in general use in America and a large number 
of local scales used in various schools. All the well-known 
existing scales for objective measurement can be said to 
be of two types: (1) Scales for measuring general composi- 
tion merit; and (2) Analytic scales for rating specific 
composition qualities. 

The one attempt to present units of objective measure- 
ment in this country was made by Dr. Boyd. He worked 
out a scale of twenty-six essays all written on the same 
subject divided into seven classes—called Excellent, Very 
Satisfactory, Satisfactory ++, Satisfactory, Satisfactory —, 
Moderately Satisfactory, Unsatisfactory. His scale is 
based on the classification of the Median examiner, and 
differs from the American scales in that the compositions 
are not measured from zero, and not expressed in terms of 
comprehensible units. 

- Dr. Boyd’s scale meets the requirements of English 
environment and training, but his scale is incomplete; it 
lacks precision and its data have not been so minutely 
ested as the American scales, and its results are less 
reliable in reducing subjective marking than an American 
scale like the Willing scale, which is one of the easiest for 


` 


our teachers to use and follow. Even this incomplete scale, 
however, Offers the clearest indication that the only reliable 
method of eliminating variability is by offering as a standard 
the composite judgment of examiners. 

At the present moment our greatest need is the production 
of standard English composition scales based upon the 
same data as the most reliable of American scales. 

The conclusions are : 

(1) For the reliable marking of composition, both as a 
school and as an examination subject, there must be some 
attempt made to formulate objective units of measurement. 

(2) These units of measurement must be based on the 
achievement of English children. 

(3) For the marking of composition in external examina- 
tions the application of the principle of the Standard Scale 
of Specimens produces more reliable results than the older 
methods in use. 


By D. B. Marr, M.A. 

The valuing of the essay may be done by the analytical 
method or by the impression method. We take first the 
analytical method. For a specific post we analyse the 
duties required and determine the extent to which each 
virtue capable of being shown in the English essay is of 
value for those duties, and we assign an appropriate weight 
to each virtue with such degree of accuracy as is practicable. 
The relative importance of the various virtues having been 
settled, we take an essay, judge how far each of the virtues 
is displayed, and assign a mark for each such virtue. The 
sum of these marks we take to be the value of the candidate 
as judged upon the essay. 

On the impression method we take the essay of a candi- 
date, read it through, visualize the candidate as far as his 
essay gives opportunity, and ask ourselves to what degree 
this candidate will effectively perform the duties of the 
post in-question. 

My experience is all in favour of the impression method 
aS giving more trustworthy results than the analytical 
method. All examining is done by human agents. The 
human mind is an imperfect machine, even at its best. 
The possible consequences of its imperfection are of real 
moment in examination work. On the analytical method 
we have the possibility of error in the decision as to the 
weighing of the virtues and again in the valuation of each 
candidate for each virtue. In some subjects a candidate’s 
value can be effectively judged by the addition of details, 
but not in English composition. 

Within the impression method different procedures are 
possible. An essay is usually valued on a total of 100 marks. 
Some examiners treat every mark from o to 100 as available 
for use and thus attempt to grade their candidates into 
1o1 classes. Such minute discrimination is excessive. 
Small differences depend too much upon unimportant 
points and the examiner’s attention is apt to be diverted 
from more important matters. A better way is to mark in 
multiples of five, and thus to have only twenty-one possible 
grades in which to place the candidates. Another good 
method is to use twelve grades onlv. In this case the 
examiner uses four classes, A, B, C, D, and sub-divides 
each class into three, class A, for example, being divided 
into A+, A, and A—. When the number of grades is 
restricted to twelve or twenty-one and the object of the 
examination is known a good examiner will place his 
candidates in order of merit with a good approximation to 
accuracy. 

We come now to the second requisite of a good 
examination, that the mark assigned to each candidate 
shall truly represent his value. It is easier to decide which 
of two essays is better than to decide on the absolute value 
of either. This is true of all subjects, and is due to two 
causes. 

One cause is that it is dificult to make two question 
papers of the same standard in English or in any other 
subject. It is the custom of examining bodies when in- 
viting an examiner to make a question paper to supply 
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him with a previous question paper as a model. His draft 
based upon that model is received, scrutinized by experts, 
discussed with the examiner, and adjusted. The combined 
efforts of the examiner and the scrutineers rarely, how- 
ever, succeed in producing a paper of just the desired 
standard. 

- The other cause of the difficulty of settling the absolute 
value of a candidate is that in the valuing of the work there 


are differences of standard not only between one examiner . 


and another, but also between the same examiner at 
different times. 

It was many years ago—I think it was in the eighteen 
nineties—that a formula including all possible normal dis- 
tributions was given by Prof. Karl Pearson, of University 
College, London. It was already at that time the custom 
at the. Civil Service Commission in connexion with the 


results of an examination to draw curves showing the: 
actual distribution of the candidates in each subject. The 
set of curves for any subject taken over a number of years | 


showed a considerable degree of regularity, and when 


Pearson’s formula became available we chose as normal : 
curve for each subject the curve from among the infinite. 
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possibilities of the formula that best fitted the recorded 
distributions.: I have here the curve for English composi- 
tion. (Copies of it were available at the meeting.) 

From that time, in any case in which an examiner's 
distribution deviated seriously from the normal, and there 
was nothing exceptional about the examination and the 
number of candidates were sufficient, an adjustment was 
made to bring the distribution closer to the normal. Such 
adjustment was at first empirical and aimed chiefly at 
producing the normal average. A process of trial and error 
was used, more than one attempt being sometimes neces- 
sary before the desired result was achieved. 

At this stage a useful contribution was made by 
Prof. G. H. Bryan, of Bangor University College. He 
showed how any distribution could be adjusted in such a 
manner that not only did the average come to the normal, 
but that also the whole distribution became normal. [Copies 


_of the Bryan Sheet, named after the inventor, were available 


at the meeting.) The sheet bears upon it instructions as 
to its use. Since the inventiveness of Prof. Bryan made it 
possible this sheet has been regularly in use at the Civil 
Service Commission for the adjustment of marks. 


The Establishment of a Travelling Library 


By J. L. Paton, M.A., Memorial College, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


HAT a full-fledged Dominion of the British Empire: 


should in this year of grace be still without a public 
library is a state of affairs which had to be retrieved. It is 


cheering to know that it has been done. The blot has been . 


wiped off the escutcheon. 

Newfoundland has the population of Salford and a terri- 
tory considerably larger than Ireland, without counting 
Labrador. This quarter of a million inhabitants live in 
scattered settlements along over 3,000 miles of rugged iron- 
bound coast, where they are icebound in many cases for 
six months of the year if not longer. These are not perhaps 
ideal conditions for living but they are ideal for reading ; 
and now a “ Travelling Library ’’ has been established in 
St. John’s, the capital centre, which is sending out boxes 
of books on loan to the outport settlements. The box 
which is used is specially designed on the model of a sea- 
man’s chest, so that whatever sea may be shipped when 


the box is being conveyed on a stormy sea in an open boat | 


from the coastal steamer to the wharf, the books may suffer 


no harm. Boxes are also placed on the coastal steamers- 


for the use of the crew, and it is not uncommon now 
to have one of the stewards recommending one of the 


American tourists in the summer season to read such- | 


and-such a book out of the men’s library, and offering 
to lend it. 

The start of the new enterprise was a gift of 5,000 dollars 
from the generous Carnegie Foundation to the Department 
of Education. In making the selection of the books, the 
Department naturally turned to Dr. Albert Mansbridge for 
advice. Dr. Mansbridge gave more than advice. 
busy,” as the phrase is. First he addressed himself to 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son and said: ‘‘ What do you say to 
sending this new library a box of a hundred books, chosen 
from your great series in the Everyman’s Library? If 
you are game, I will go halves with you over the expense.”’ 
The result was that last July a box reached the Newfound- 
land Headquarters, containing selected books of travel, 
biography, history, and fiction, all bound in solid leather 
and most attractive in appearance, a joy to handle. Then 
Mrs. Mansbridge suggested that, if Messrs. Dent were 
willing to do this, some of the other British publishing 
houses would not like to be out of it. So her husband 
wrote round to the great world-famous firms and not less 


than nineteen of them have responded, giving on the. 


average twenty books apiece, some more—some less, but 
, all of them books of first-rate quality, splendid reading 


He “ got 


matter for young and old. The first instalment has already 
been received. 

The names of the firms contributing deserve special 
record ; they form a roll of honour. Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co., G. Bell & Sons, Constable & Co., Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, G. G. Harrap & Co., Hodder & Stoughton, 
Wm. Heinemann, John Jane, Longmans Green & Co., 
Methuen & Co., Macmillan & Co., John Murray, Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Son, Sidgwick & Jacksong Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, Timés Book Club. ` 

The receipt of these books brings the total number of 
books up to 2,500. It has enabled the Library to start 
what was from the beginning a part of the scheme, viz., 
to have, in addition to the circulating boxes, a Students’ 
Shelf Library from which any individual student should be 
able to order any particular book he needed merely by re- 
mitting the price of the postage. The first request from an 
individual student was promising; it reminded one of 
Silas Wegg ; it was for Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” The 
last request for a Library box comes from the innermost 
part of Hamilton Inlet, 620 miles away. 

An interesting feature of this new development is the 
way the whole scheme has been built up in connexion with 
the teachers. The Central Library is housed immediately 
adjoining the Central Office of the Newfoundland Teachers’. 
Association. The library boxes are supplied on the appli- 
cation of the teacher who makes himself responsible for the 
care of the books, their distribution, and safe return. The 
box is installed in the local school, and thereby emphasizes 
the importance of the school as a community centre. The 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Association is the Librarian in 
charge at the centre. 

This library represents a real piece of genuine Empire- 
building. There is nothing resonant about it. No flags 
fly ; no drums beat. But it has been a case of helping the 
weakest, the one whose “‘ necessity is greater.” There is 
the spirit of Sir Philip Sidney in the action. Both the great 
English-speaking communities in the Eastern and Western 
continents have helped to set on its feet an institution 
which will not only open up the treasure-houses of mind 
and spirit to many a needy community that has a hard 
struggle for existence and very slight contact with the 
outer world, but it will make them realize their kindred 
with the men and women of their own blood, God’s English- 
men and Englishwomen who are doing God’s work all over 
the habitable globe. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. C. R. McGREGOR WILLIAMS, a member of the staff 
of the Brighton Municipal Secondary School for Boys, has 
accepted appointment as headmaster of Uckfield Grammar 
School, East Sussex. Dr. Williams is ‘‘ Docteur ” of the 
University of Paris, and M.A. of the University of Wales. 
Before going to Brighton, he had teaching experience at 
Cleobury Mortimer College, Liverpool Collegiate School, 
and Lincoln School. 

+ 


Mr. R. Cary GiıLson, headmaster of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, since 1900, has intimated his intention 
of resigning at Easter next. Mr. Gilson is a native of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, and obtained a ‘‘ double first” in 
the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. His previous experience 
includes ten years as a master at Harrow. He has been 
Chairman of the Birmingham Higher Education Sub- 
Committee and of the Committee of the Headmasters’ 
Conference. He is headmaster-in-chief of all the schools of 
King Edward VI in Birmingham. 


THE appointment of Dr. William F. Butler, of University 
College, Cork, to be Principal Officer of the Secondary 
Branch of the Irish Free State Ministry of Education, is 
both appropriate and popular. Dr. Butler has, for many 
years, been Assistant Commissioner of Education, and his 
fairness and courtesy have won him general respect. After 
a distinguished career at Clongowes Wood College and the 
Royal University of Ireland, he was, for a time, Professor 
of Modern Languages at University College, Cork, and has 
studied and published work on Irish history. 


$ $ $ 


Two of the most distinguished Irish headmasters, 
Mr. John Thompson, headmaster of the High School, 
Dublin, and Mr. R. F. Dill, headmaster of Foyle -College, 
Londonderry, retired at the close of last summer term, 
after lives of distinguished service to Irish education. 
Mr. Thompson, though an Englishman, became the most 
influential of headmasters of Protestant schools in Ireland. 
To classical scholars his Greek Grammar is well known ; 
and as secretary, for many years, of the Irish Headmasters’ 
Association, he applied to the many problems of a period 
of transition a fair and logical mind, and earned the 
admiration of his colleagues and the respect even of those 
who differed most widely from him in their views. Mr. 
R. F. Dill, a brother of the late Sir Samuel Dill, after 
a distinguished career at Oxford, was headmaster of 
Dungannon Royal School for many years, and, later, of 
Foyle College, Londonderry. His strong character, liberal 
views, and wide culture, made him admirably fitted for a 
schoolmaster. He was absorbed in his duties and did not 
take much part in external affairs, but the memory of his 
powers as a teacher, and his unassuming manliness, will 
long be cherished by his old pupils in Northern Ireland. 

k k k 


By the death of Sir Thomas Mansel Franklin, Wales 
loses a distinguished public servant and the Local Govern- 
ment Service of the United Kingdom its doyen. Appointed 
Clerk of the Peace and Clerk of the County Council of 
Glamorgan he has directly controlled the development of 
local government in that county from the Act of 1888 up to 
the time of his death. In office, long after his eightieth 
birthday, he had probably read more announcements in the 
Press of his impending resignation than any man in the 
public service, and yet those who worked with him came 
to believe that the Clerkship of the Glamorgan Council and 
Sir Thomas were to be one and indivisible for all time. His 
direct association with education commenced with the 
passing of the Education Act of 1902 and in those strenuous 
and difficult days he displayed that fine impartiality 
which endeared him to so many. A loyal and zealous 
Churchman, his attitude towards Church schools had as its 


most prominent constituent the unswerving determination 
to carry out the full intent of that Act in the welding 
together of a coherent system of elementary education. 
He was not only the Clerk to the Education Authority, 
an office of technical and legal importance generally, but 
he was actually its Secretary. Reared in the best traditions 
of the aristocracy of the Vale of Glamorgan, he came to 
earn the profound regard and confidence of the overwhelm- 
ing Labour majority on the Glamorgan County Council. 
e 


THEOLOGICAL education in Wales is likely to be in- 
fluenced greatly by the appointment of the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips of Bloomsbury Baptist Church, London, as Principal 
of the Baptist College, Cardiff. The theological degree of 
the University of Wales is of high standing and, of late 
years, the Theological Faculty and theological teaching 
arrangements generally have been strengthened by the 
co-operation of the various Nonconformist denominations. 
So that on the academic side there seems to have been a 
quickening and a marked realization of the needs of present- 
day Wales. To the complaint that there has been a marked 
deterioration in the quality of Welsh preaching of recent 
years the appointment of the new Principal is an answer. 
His conduct of the College is likely to be marked by a 
greater emphasis on the importance of good preaching as 
the mouthpiece of sound scholarship. 
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Major Evan T. Davis, Secretary of the West Sussex 
Education Committee, has received the honorary degree of 
the Gorsedd from the Association for the Advancement of 
Welsh Literature and Arts, at the Royal National Eistedd- 
fod, in recognition of his services on the Welsh Language 
Commission. Prior to taking up his post in Sussex, Major 
Davis was Director of Education for Pembrokeshire. 

8 & $ 


TuE Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, has appointed Mr. P. 
Wilson to be her private secretary. Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, 
K.C.B., Permanent Secretary to the Board of Education, 
has appointed Mr. W. R. Richardson to be his private 
secretary. 

& $ s 

Miss MINA BuRNET, of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
daughter of the late Colonel Burnet, formerly County 
Medical Officer of Health for Cornwall, has accepted 
appointment as Assistant Matron at Beaumont College for 
Girls, Oxford. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE SCHOOL, THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
Co-OPERATION.—The International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva, Switzerland, recently held (August 20 to September 1), 
under the above title, a special summer course for teachers 
which has had a signal success. The course was prepared in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Sub-Committee 
of Experts of the International Commission on Intellectual 
Co-operation, and was directed toward the practical problem of 
teaching international understanding and the work of the League 
of Nations in the primary and secondary schools. In connexion 
with the course, an exposition was organized which has attracted 
much attention. Chief among the points of interest has been the 
collection of books for children and of teaching material (dia- 
grams, charts, games, &c.) on peace and international under- 
standing. These have been collected mostly in English, French, 
and German, as the larger proportion of new books on this 
subject have been written in these languages. The history and 
geography text-books with a broad, modern viewpoint are 
especially stressed, also new books in education for character. 
A full report of the lectures given at the course will be issued later, 
and any one interested can have it by applying to the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 4 rue Ch. Bonnet, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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Correspondence 


GOETHE AND LESSING 


Two interesting exhibitions will be opened in Brunswick, on 
January 19 and 20, 1929. Any readers of The Journal of 
Education who are admirers of Goethe and Lessing should note 
this interesting date. 

On January 20, next year, there will be the two-hundredth 
birthday of the great German philosopher and dramatist, Lessing, 
who spent most of his life in the Brunswick town Wolfenbiittel. 
On the same date it will be a century since Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ” 
was first acted on the stage at the Brunswick Theatre. To 
celebrate this remarkable year the German Goethe Society and 
the local authorities of Brunswick and Wolfenbüttel are arrang- 
ing exhibitions in order to show the world by means of modern 
organization that the old ideals of the eighteenth-century classics 
still have an important influence on the modern generation. 
The opening on January 19 and 20 will be accompanied by 
various recitals and concerts, also by excellent performances at 
the Brunswick Theatre, where, on that occasion, the best 
German actors will come together. 

Faust has lived’ 100 years. The problem of Goethe’s “ Faust ” 
as a problem of humanity can never die, for every new generation 
will have to deal with it and put the ideal of Dr. Faust, the 
spirit of restless activity, into new forms. The exhibition, 
“* Faust on the Stage,” managed by Prof. Petersen, chairman of 
the German Goethe Society, is an attempt to demonstrate the 
different endeavours to solve this problem. 

It is a particularly curious coincidence that the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Lessing’s birthday occurs at exactly the same 
time. Kamenz was his birthplace, and he was buried in Bruns- 
wick. A simple memorial plate on his house near the Aegidien- 
halle states; “ Here died Lessing on February 15th, 1781.” 
He was librarian of the Duke of Brunswick’s library in Wolfen- 
buettel. The old round building of the library has gone, but the 
collections of books still exist and belong to the most valuable 
ones in Germany. His baroque-house, with the homely rose- 
garden, is also preserved. In those rooms he wrote ‘‘ Nathan”’ 
and “ Emilia Galotti.” It is the main idea of the exhibition, 
“ Lessing and his Time,” to honour the memory and the works 
of Lessing. This exhibition will be under the direction of 
Dr. Herse. 

All information in regard to these two exhibitions can be 
obtained from 

Staedtisches Verkehrs-und Presseamt, 

Braunschweig (Rathaus), 


Germany. EDGAR LEHMANN. 


A SUGGESTED NEW TYPE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The centenary of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s appointment as 
headmaster of Rugby has been the occasion for many articles in 
the Press on the benefits of the reforms he instituted into our 
public school system. The shrewd home-thrusts of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s acid biography have been denied or ignored. How- 
ever true they may have been, it is common ground that Arnold 
is one of the outstanding personalities in English education. His 
reforms at Rugby, whether original or borrowed from Winchester, 
have been followed by all other schools and are recognized as 
one of the chief features that distinguish English education 
from that of other countries. 

But, unfortunately, no system, however excellent, will fit all 
cases. The public school system of to-day, including over a 
hundred schools each containing from 250 to 1,100 pupils, is not 
equally successful with all those who are submitted to its rule. 
For the hard-working or the exceptionally clever, it is the ideal. 
They move swiftly up the school, they have expert tuition and 
skilled encouragement, and lead a life on which they look back 
during all their lives with delight. But these form but 10 or 
15 per cent of the school. Another 30 or 40 per cent of average 
plodders do well enough to gain a school certificate as a proof 
of having gained a secondary education, and of being able to go 
on to the university or to enter a profession. 

But what of the others who leave without this advantage ? 


They have no doubt gained something of what is known as the 
public school spirit and know how to behave according to the 
standards of decent conduct. But if they wish to continue their ‘ 
education, they have to go to a tutor or coach in order to sur- 
mount the fences that surround the professions, or else they 
enter a calling that demands no previous training. These 
unsuccessful ones can be divided into the slowcoaches, the 
delicate, and the frankly idle. They are either superannuated 
or are removed by their parents who are disgusted at their 
lack of progress. 

Lately we have seen the foundation of several new schools, 
such as Stowe and Canford, because of the crowded state of the 
older foundations. Would it not be possible to inaugurate one 
on rather different lines from those now prevalent, on purpose to 
train the weaker members ? Not every boy can learn in a class 
of thirty, however much he may wish to do so. And if he has 
raised evasion of mental effort to the height of a fine art, he can 
pass several years at a public school and leave knowing some- 
what less than he did on entering it. l 

The type of school that is needed is one of not more than a 
hundred boys with no class containing more than ten. This 
system prevails generally among our preparatory schools and 
few of their pupils fail to pass the Common Entrance. So if it 
were seen that a boy was not doing well at a public school, he 
could be transferred to one where he would obtain more indivi- 
dual instruction and not waste his time, as he so often does now, 
in attempting the impossible, 

It may be answered that the present system works well 
enough for our needs. But that is no reason why we should not 
endeavour to improve it. If some public-spirited man would 
found and endow a school for real teaching and not lecturing, 
it would be a worthy memorial to Thomas Arnold and he might 
inaugurate a new era in our education and be ranked as highly 
as Colet or Arnold is to-day. 

There is no reason why such a school should be more expen- 
sive than the present public schools. The preparatory schools 
have no endowment, and yet they manage to make a living for 
their heads with fifty pupils or even less. There may be to-day 
private schools of this type, but what is needed is one or more 
public schools, not run for private profit, which would rank 
higher in the opinion of the public. 

: DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


THE ARMY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION—A 
RETROSPECT 


The speech of the Quartermaster-General at the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education deserves notice, for his remark 
that education is no longer neglected in the army among either 
officers or men. The Army Educational Corps, he continued, is 
now a definite member of the army family, and the need for im- 
proved education among professional officers was recognized. To 
ensure that they received the same general education as other pro- 
fessional men, efforts were being made to get rid of the army class 
in schools and more time was being given to private study in the 
military colleges. The latter did not endeavour to make the 
cadet a leader of men, as this could be done much better by his 
regiment at a later stage. 

Forty years ago, the Quartermaster-General said, a large 
percentage of the army was illiterate, but conditions to-day are 
very different. The army was making a great experiment in 
adult education so as to fill the gap between primary and higher 
education. For this purpose three army schools for vocational 
education are maintained to supplement the work of the Army 
Educational Corps. 

If schoolmasters can look back forty years they will remember 
an army preliminary examination in which dictation was the 
great stumbling block. Juggernaut Mavor was a terror to 
candidates, though officers could propitiate him with initials. 
An arithmetic paper contained one example on some thirty 
standard rules. Algebra embraced the four rules, brackets, 
substitution, and equations. To show that the paper was not 
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cram, one problem was included which every candidate shirked. 
In geometry a translation of Euclid was required with the 
condition that diagrams must bear the letters specified. This 
prevented a combination of army boys with candidates for 
“ Smalls,” for Oxford examiners (ask not why !) preferred the 
letters of the standard translation. And foreign languages were 
restricted to extracts from military texts. 

Boys with straight lefts, under stimulus to achieve social 
position and capable of avoiding overwork, criticized severely 
these arrangements. Headmasters, tactful headmasters, de- 
scribed these boys as born leaders remarkable for character and 
admirable for their physique. The boys demanded that marks 
should be given for physical development, and let it be understood 
that their unwillingness to learn the pedagogic jargon was 
evidence that they could learn anything worth knowing. 

The disappearance of lumber from school svllabuses is not 
regretted: but there is danger lest it be replaced by other 
lumber. The new council secondary schools are prone to ape 
the customs of the public schools. They forget that the latter 
are boarding schools burdened with the task of filling in the 
whole of a boy’s time. The day boy has home ties and can 
develop hobbies. It is not the least merit of the boy scouts 


that they encourage non-academic pursuits and develop 
non-athletic skill. 

The schoolmaster should not ignore that the Quartermaster- 
General indicated that the newly-joined officer has much to 
learn. So also has the newly-joined schoolmaster. A wise 
headmaster will spare some time from genteel advertising to 
devote attention to the training of his junior staff. 

The writer is not one of those who lavish praise on the good 
old times. He would like to return to teaching, and, if that were 
possible, he would pay more attention to the relief of fatigue. 
At week-ends he would revive the old custom of “ fair copies ” 
and during March would confine work to revision with extension 
of former boundaries. In this way elegance of treatment and 
expertness of method would still delight the heart of the 
examiner. 

And then he would agitate for a further reform of school 
certificate examinations, so that they were set in two parts 
with an interval of six weeks between. The earlier part should 
be devoted to non-obligatory subjects, e.g. composition in 
languages, essay, and the problem paper in mathematics. And 
then all who attained to a high standard could be excused 
further examination in the relative subjects. SCRUTATOR. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October Competition is ‘‘ Beetle,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Esse quam videri.” 
- ‘* Beetle ’’ having been a winner during the last twelve- 
month, the prize passes to ‘‘ Esse quam videri,’’ who is 
asked to send name and address. 


The winner in the September Competition was Mr. A. 
Watson Bain, 112 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 


We classify the thirty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Beetle, Esse quam videri, Hope Surrey, Chardonne, 
Superannuated, Fidelis, Woodlea, Als ob, 383, 
Blackheath, Agricola, Ardconaig, L. E. C., Sly, 
Cairn Mount. 

Class II1.—Cadwal, R. A. D., Atossa, V. B., Trina, Pervenche, 
M. C. G., Lacy, Benjamin, Krampus, Gael, 
Copt, Dane, Crump. 

Class III.—Elsa, Rivaz, M. R., Merry, J. E. M., Ella, David 
i P., August, Stanley. 

EXTRACT FROM “ [IN STAHLGEWITTERN,” BY ERNST JÜNGER. 
(E. S. MITTLER & SOHN, BERLIN) 

Stunden wie die eben verlebten waren ohne Zweifel die 
schrecklichsten des ganzen Krieges. Du kauerst zusammenge- 
zogen einsam in deinem Erdloch und fühlst dich einem unbarm- 
herzigen, blinden Vernichtungswillen preisgegeben. Mit Entset- 
zen ahnst du, dass deine ganze Intelligenz, deine Fähigkeiten, 
deine geistigen und körperlichen Vorzüge zur unbedeutenden, 
latherlichen Sache geworden sind. Schon kann, während du 
dies denkst, der Eisenklotz seine sausende Fahrt angetreten 
haben, der dich zu einem formlosen Nichts zerschmettern wird. 
Dein Unbehagen konzentriert sich auf das Gehör, dass das 
Heranflattern des Todbringers aus der Menge der Geräusche zu 
unterscheiden sucht. 

Dabei ist es dunkel. Du musst alle Kraft zum Aushalten aus 
dir allein schöpfen. Du kannst nicht einmal aufstehen und dir 
mit blasiertem Lächeln eine Zigarette anzünden, dich an den 
bewundernden Blicken deiner Kameraden aufrichtend. Du 
wirst nicht ermutigt durch deinen Freund, der sich das Monokel 
einklemmt, um einen Einschlag auf der Schulterwehr neben dir 
zu betrachten. Du weisst, wenn es dich trifft, wird kein Hahn 
danach krähen. 

Ja, warum springst du nicht auf und stürzt in die Nacht 
hinein, bis du in einem sicheren Gebüsch wie ein erschöpftes 
Tier zusammenbrichst ? Warum hältst du noch immer aus, du 
und deine Braven ? Kein Vorgesetzter sieht dich. 

Und doch beobachtet dich jemand. Dir selbst vielleicht 
unbewusst wirkt der moralische Mensch in dir und bannt dich 
durch zwei mächtige Faktoren am Platze ; die Pflicht und die 
Ehre. Du weisst, du bist zum Kampfe an diesen Ort gestellt 
und ein ganzes Volk vertraut darauf, dass du deine Sache machst. 


From '' IN STORMS OF STEEL ”’ 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“‘ BEETLE ” 


Hours like those we had just lived through were unquestionably 
the most terrible of the whole War. Crouching, lonely, you 


cower in your hole in the ground and feel yourself in the clutches 
of a pitiless blind force of wilful destruction. With horror you 
are aware that your whole personality, your faculties, your 
spiritual and bodily endowments, have become something trivial, 
ludicrous. While you are thinking this, the mass of iron which 
is to smash you into a shapeless nothing may have already 
started on its droning journey. Your uneasiness concentrates 
itself in your powers of hearing, which strive to pick out, from 
among the myriad other noises, the onward rush of the bringer 
of death. 

It is dark, too. All strength for holding out must be drawn 
from your own resources. You cannot even stand up and light 
a cigarette with a blasé smile, heartening yourself in your com- 
rades’ admiring glances. Nor do you feel encouraged by a 
friend’s screwing his monocle into his eye to observe the effect 
of a hit on the parapet beside you. You know that if a shell 
gets you, not a soul will care. 

Well, why don’t you jump up and plunge headlong into the 
night, until you collapse, like an exhausted animal in some 
sheltering thicket ? Why do you still hold on, you and your 
brave fellows ? No superior officer can see you. 

And yet somebody is watching you. Unknown, perhaps to 
yourself, the moral man is active within you, binding you to 
the spot by two powerful factors: duty and honour. You know 


_ that you are stationed at this post to fight, and that a whole 


nation is depending on you to do your job. 


We congratulate ‘‘ Beetle’’ on having turned out an 
admirable piece of work at a moment’s notice; the time 
taken by The Journal in reaching him in Egypt having left 
him only a few hours for his version. But we suspect that 
he was helped by personal experience of the War. To him 
Erdloch does not represent even such safety as a dug-out 
could afford ; it was more likely a shell-hole. 

Many translators correctly gave Schulterwehr as epaule- 
ment, but every war has its own vocabulary, and this war 
called it a parapet. And the Germans used the words 
Stollen and Unterstand for dug-out, borrowing the terms 
from the language of mining. 

“ Esse quam videri ” would have taken first place if she 
had not confused her tenses. In the first and second para- 
graphs she turned the original present tense into past— 
You cowered alone, etc., down to You knew that, when you 
were hit, no one would care a brass farthing. And in the 
next paragraph she returns to the present—Well, why do 
you not start up and hurl yourself into the darkness. . 

“ Hope Surrey,” in a very good version, too, poetically 
turns der Eisenklotz into cold, stark death. 

We commend “ Chardonne ” for the best translation of 
das Hevanflattern that reached us, viz. the beat of the ap- 


proaching death-bringer. This exactly conveys the impres- 
(Continued on page 800) 
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Key to Durell’s 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


Mr. C. V. Durell’s “Elementary Geometry” has quickly established itself as one 
of the most widely-used elementary text-books. The author has now prepared 
a book containing solutions of the riders, hints for solution of the numerical 
exercises, statements of constructions in all cases which are not obvious 
applications of the bookwork, and those answers which it was considered 
advisable to omit from the pupil’s book. 


Now ready. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Books for Upper Forms 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ADVANCED ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. By HERBERT 


HEAT. By IVOR B. HART, O.B.E., Ph.D. READ. gs. net. 

Numerous diagrams. 7s. HISTOIRE DE LA LITTÉRATURE 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICAL FRANCAISE des origines à 1925. By ALBERT 
CHEMISTRY. By J. F. SPENCER, D.Sc., NOBLET, Lauréat de l’Académie Française, 
F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Assistant Master at Wellington College. 4s. 
London. 89 Text-figures. 5s. HIGHER UNPREPARED LATIN. Chosen 
THE COMPOSITION OF WATER. By and arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Sub- 
Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E.,D.Sc. Illus- Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
trated. IS. 6d. (Classics of Scientific Method.) STUDENTS’ NOTES ON EUROPEAN 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE CALCULUS. HISTORY, 1494-1815. By J. G. ALTHAM, 
By Prof. W. P: MILNE; D.Sc; and. G. J. B. M.A., Headmaster, Municipal Secondary School, 
WESTCOTT, M.A., Bristol Grammar School. 3s. Salford. 2s. 6d. 


Prospectuses of these books are available. 


Somervelľs Concise 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Prepared in response to requests from teachers who like the way in which 
British History is treated in Mr. D. C. Somervell’s well-known “ History for 
British Schools ’’ (four volumes, 3s. each), but are unable to make use of the 
non-British parts of that book. The present book contains those portions 

of the longer course which deal with “ British History ” in the accepted sense . 
of the words. 


= Price 6s. 6d. Also in two volumes (divided at 1714), 3s. 6d. each. 
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sion of wings suggested by the original. ‘‘ Superannuated ” 
ran him close with the approaching flight of the messenger 
of death. ‘‘ Chardonne’’ was not so happy in dich... 
aufrichtend, which means to draw comfort, support, or en- 
couvagement and not straightening yourself before the 
wondering eyes. ‘‘ Fidelis’’ put this well—There is no 
standing up and lighting a cigarette with a blasé smile, to 
draw support from the admiring glances of your comrades. But 
he spoils it in the next sentence: You can get no encourage- 
ment from a friend who screws a monocle into his eye... . 
The true meaning is that the friend’s action makes him 
feel still more depressed. We suspect “ Fidelis ” of a too 
cursory inspection of the German, which betrayed him 
into rendering Stunden wie die eben verlebten as Hours such 
astheone.... 

“ Superannuated ” allowed two blemishes to remain in 
his otherwise excellent version—with a sickly smile for mit 
blasiertem Lächeln, and master for Vorgesetzter. 

“ Woodlea ’’ also missed the point in You will get no 
encouragement from your friend. But his version, like all 
those in Class I, is something to be proud of. 

“ Als ob ” made his writer smile wanly and pull himself 
together. . . . 

Why did “ 383 ” give Unbehagen as disgust, and attract 
the admiring glances? But, even though it prevents our 
being able to pick out more points from our readers’ 
versions, we must quote a blank verse rendering sent us 
by this competitor which pleases us greatly. And we 
should love to feel it would be fair to award him the prize 
for it. Here it is: 

Were ever hours like these endured before ? 

What fate made me so big ? My shoulder blades, 
Low as I crouch, are a clear mark above 

This riddled parapet ; and Fritz over there 

Stares with glass-shielded eve at the last dint 

Close by my lowered head. Muscle and will, 
Thought and the soul itself, what do they here ? 
God! I can hear it screeching as it comes, 

Can hear it in this babel of harsh sounds, 

Can hear the jagged fragment that for me 

Is— No! not death !—but ugliness and death. 
Dark too! If I could a match stand and strike, 
And blow a cloud of smoke from careless lips—- 
They should be careless, I] would see to that— 

And feel that eves were on me; that men wondered 
How I dare do it; I had something then 

To draw fresh courage from; disdain of fear, 
Though but assumed, breeds courage. But crouched here 
I’m nothing—and when nothing none will care. 

I could run too. There’s that much, in the dark, 

No one could tell but those who followed me. 

Why do I stay ? Five miles or so from here, 

I marked a wood, safe still I think, and there 

I could crouch panting like a hunted hare. 

But that won't do. We've got to hold this place ; 
Our job, while any sentient bits remain. 

With this unseemly murderous game of war, 

And this co-operation in lunacy, 

We still must keep the inward honour sound. 

And somewhere folks are saying : ‘‘ From the place 
Where they are posted they'll not run.” Then I 
Must see it through ! 383." 

We thank competitors for several nice letters, and “ 383 " 
for his suggestions which we will consider further, but we 
cannot now answer anyone more fully as we wish our 
readers to see a version of ‘‘ Das Malheur ” which was not, 
alas ! “ Blackheath’s ” first thought : 


THE MISHAP 
[Second Thoughts] 


When the maid let fall the platter, from the guests came never 
a sound : 

Only the mistress said something, without even turning round. 

But the maid stood quite stockstill, as if sunk in a trance of 
despair, 

With quivering arms stretched out to save what was lying there. 

And now with the guests’ compassion was mingled an awed 
surprise, 
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In sudden awareness of one Fate-stricken before their eves. 

With dusters and brooms came the housemaids, the man and 
the master came too; 

But she passed out, like a homesick child, wondrous fair to view ; 

And sat on the kitchen coal-box, and laid her hands on her knees, 

And cried and sobbed her heart out, till at length came comfort 


and ease. 

And when late in the night guests with noisy farewells went 
away, 

She received as their token of homage, the handsomest tip of 
the day. 


‘ BLACKHEATH.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Christian 
Morgenstern. (From ‘‘ Wir fanden einen Pfad.” R. Piper 
& Co., Verlag, Munich.) 

Die zur Wahrheit wandern, 
wandern allein, 

keiner kann dem andern 
Wegbruder sein. 

Eine Spanne gehn wir, 
scheint es, im Chor... 

bis zuletzt sich, sehn wir, 
jeder verlor. 

Selbst der Liebste ringet 
irgendwo fern ; 

doch wer's ganz vollbringet, 
siegt sich zum Stern, 

schaftt, sein selbst Durchchrister, 
Neugottesgrund— 

und ihn griisst Geschwister 
Ewiger Bund. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by AlL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given vear, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 826, must reach the office by the frst post 
on November 15, 1928, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 

The entrants for the September competition, if somewhat 
fewer in number than those in June, have reached an 
appreciably higher standard of excellence. In a few cases, 
sometimes with gratifying results, candidates in the former 
competition have reappeared in this one with new efforts 
in composition. This is as it should be, though, of course, 
prize-winners in one competition cannot win further prizes 
in another within the same year. It is satisfactory also to 
note that more schools are interesting themselves in the 
competition ; but one should like to find more boys entering 
for it. 

On this occasion the first prize has been awarded to 
Cornelia Heffernan, Farnborough, for her essay, “ De 
Melancholiae Defensione.’’ The melancholy for which she 
pleads is not the usual sort but rather that of the goddess 
whom Penseroso invokes, or the “high seriousness 
which Matthew Arnold makes the test of greatness In 
literature. The essay is notable for the power of insight 
and discrimination it shows and for its range and accuracy 
of vocabulary. Another essay, which shows great promise 
of qualities similar to those just mentioned, but which 
lacks clearness of expression, is that on “ The Romantic 
Age,” by Benjamin Murray, Thornton Heath, Surrey. This 
has been placed third on the list. The face-meaning of the 
title—the age of the romantic writers of the eighteenth 
century—is not the subject of the essay, which contends 
that idealism is not the pregogative exclusively of youth, 
but is the inspiration of every period of life, an idealism, 

(Continued on page 802) 
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THE NATURE BOOK OF THE SEASON FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


‘THE BABY BIRD | 


AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By 
W. BICKERTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 


With 96 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. Every School Library 
should possess a copy. 


Crown 4to 105.6d. net Postage 9d. 


Opinions of the Press 


(1) The Daily Telegraph 


“ Here is a book of real beauty—beauty 
of form, of instinct, and of inspiration. 
Simply but very gracefully written.. The 
entire volume is crammed with fascinating 
lore which will render it a treasure to 


the young naturalist.” 


(2) The Field 


“ The author was well equipped with first- 
hand knowledge for the task of writing this 
book, and he has written it extremely well. 
... The beautiful photographs depicting 
the phases of the life of young birds greatly 
enhance its interest and value.” 


(3) The London Teacher 


“ For the naturalist, the student, the bird- 
lover, the happy child to be rewarded with a 
gift book, and the teacher in search of 
fascinating material for nature lessons, this 
beautiful volume will be a fine possession. 
Very enthusiastically we congratulate author 
and publishers upon a very fine production.” 


(4) The Journal of Education 


“ The thanks of all bird-lovers, and espec- 
ially of those who are contronted with the 

roblems that arıse in connexion with 

chool Natural History Societies, are due to 
the author of this charmingly written and 
exquisitely illustrated work. We most 
cordially commend it as the outcome of 
some twenty years’ close cbservation by one 
who ponders on the biological significance 
of what he sees.” 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 


pons W.C. 2 
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THE CREED OF 
A SCHOOLBOY 


BY THE REV. 


HARRY KENNETH LUCE, m.a. 


Master of the King’s Scholars, Westminster School : 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Birmingham, 
Author of ‘‘A Modern Confirmation Manual,” etc. 


WITH A 
PREFACE BY THE REV H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


Price 3/6 net 


Foolscap 8vo 


By post, 3/9 


This book is a collection of twelve addresses delivered 
in Westminster Abbey during the last seven years, all but 
two to the boys of Westminster School. Mr. H. R. 
Sheppard says in his Preface to the book, “‘ I have read these 
addresses more than once with great interest and approval, 
and it is no small privilege to be allowed to recommend 
them. . .. In an Introductory Note the author explains 
his twofold aim, which, in a sentence, is to translate 
traditional Christianity so that youth may understand how 
reasonable and radiant a thing it is, and how entirely it is 
centred upon the character and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
I do not think that this task could have been more success- 
fully accomplished. . . . If only youth to-day could every- 
where hear the appeal of the Christian religion as it is set 
forth in this book . . . there would be little fear that the 
more virile would desire to renounce the religion of their 
forefathers. ...”’ 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQ., London, W. 1 


OXFORD anp CAMBRIDGE 


University Day Training Colleges 
(MEN) 


The Teachers’ University Scholarships Committee is 
prepared to receive applications for five Scholarships 
awarded by the Worshipful Company of Drapers, each of 
£25 per annum, and tenable for four years at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Candidates must be men, who agree to serve 
as Teachers in approved schools, in accordance with 
Section 15 (b) of the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and who are eligible for admission to a four-year 
University Course at a Training College in October, 1929. 
The Scholarships will be awarded after an Examination 
to be held early in February, 1929. The authorities of 
certain Colleges may offer further exhibitions to successful 
candidates. 


AT OXFORD. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years by 
New College. 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 
An Exhibition of {40 a year for four years by 
Emmanuel College. 


An Exhibition of {40 a year for four years by 
King’s College. 

Two Exhibitions of £45 a year for four years by 
Trinity College. 


Particulars as to the courses of study pursued at the Universities may 


be obtained from : 
C. FOX, Esq., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


F. J. R. HENDY, Esq., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
For forms of application apply to: 


Dr. H. EB. J. CURZON, Fon. See., 
54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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however, that can no more be attained than can the rain- 
bow be reached. The second prize has been given to 
Chresten Catherine Boase, Torrington, for an essay on 
“ The Pheasant ’’—a subject very different from either of 
the above, but one to which the writer succeeds in imparting 
much vividness and some such personal endowments as 
one associates with Chaucer’s ‘‘ Chanticleer ’’ and ‘‘ Dame 
Pertelot.”’ 

The entrants have been clasified as follows : 

Class I.—First Prize, Cornelia Heffernan, Farnborough » 
Second Prize, Chresten C. Boase, Torrington; Third Prize: 
Benjamin Murray, Thornton Heath, Surrey; “Mary Peet: 
Beckenham; *Babette E. Stern, Belsize Park; *Norah M: 
Thorp, Beckenham. 

Class II.—(a) *Marjorie M. Field, Sunderland ; (b) *Olive B. 
Gallant, Hull; *Evelyn G. H. Shepherd, Belsize Park; (c) 
*Mary E. Conday, Plymouth; *George W. Cousins, Hitchin ; 
*Mavis Howcroft, Gravesend; (d) *Valerie Barker, Hull; 
*Winifred Miller, Gravesend ; (e) *Christopher R. Keen, Hitchin ; 
*Monica Lacey, Leeds; *Isabel Lundie, Sunderland; (f) Kath- 
leen Bellamy, Sunderland; (g) Monica Therese Snee, Hull; 
(h) *Miriam Stuart-Smith, Plymouth; *Janette Walker, Ply- 
mouth; (2) *Clare Perrins, Leeds; *Olive Richardson, Graves- 
end; *Kate M. Thornycroft, Petersfield. 

Class III.—(a) Frederick W. Hill, Hitchin; (b) *Owen F. 
Bishop, Bruton; *Frances Burns, Leeds; *Betty Wilson, 
Brighton ; (c) *Freda E. Slee, Torrington ; *James K. Watkins, 
Hitchin; (d) Stanilas A. L. Crow, Brighton. 

* Practical equality in this sub-section. 


The subjects selected have a wide range. Many are 
literary themes suggested by the candidates’ school-reading. 
These reflect the careful work and the good taste that 
evidently characterize the schools to which the candidates 
belong, and the best essayists show that they have not 
only assimilated what they have been taught, but that 
they have learned to think for themselves. The “ Charm 
of Barrie ’’ is a good example. Hackneyed criticism and 
profuse quotation are faults to be avoided in essays of this 
kind. 

There are some very good descriptive essays—‘* Summer's 
Pageantry,”’ ‘‘ The Changing Moods of the Sea,” “ Colour 
in Nature,” and others. But most lack the delicacy of 
touch essential to the best effects. A more pleasing result 
is obtained where history and science are added to the 
description, as in ‘‘ The North Sea,” or, where the dim 
religious light of the ‘‘ Cathedral” is suffused with the 
devotional musings of the essayist. 

The writers on “ personalities ” (i.e. characters one meets 
with in everyday life), ‘‘ Toys,” and “ The Doll’s House,” 
show distinct promise and possess not a little charm. In 
the first, the descriptions are: accurate and are the result 
of keen observation, but the subjects are perhaps too 
commonplace to be regarded as ‘“‘ personalities.” The 
essay on “‘ Toys ” is remarkably pleasing, and makes much 
of a subject that many would regard as trivial. But all 
three, and especially the writer on ‘‘ The Doll’s House,” 
have attractive pens that they may yet turn to good 
account and to more pretentious ends. 

The faults, apart from those above noticed, are trivial— 
a clumsy phrase here, a misconstruction there; but there 
is not a little misspelling which care would easily avoid. 

Essays for the next competition will be due on 
March II, 1929. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
3. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate. 
On top left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “‘ Essay,” and it should 
be posted to: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education and School World,” 
3 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW 
Scientific and 


Technical Books 


Modern Physics. By H. A. Wiison, M.Sc. (Leeds), 
M.A. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
30s. net. 

Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree students. 


Heat and Thermodynamics. By J. K. Roserts, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), late Assistant in the Heat Division of the 
National Physical Laboratory. 30s. net. 

Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree students. 


Stereoscopic Drawings of Crystal Structures. Edited 
by M. von Laue and R. von Mises, Professors at the 
University of Berlin. Twenty-four Drawings. In 
portfolio. With descriptive booklet. 15s.net. Stereo- 
scope. 2s. 9d. net. 


Selected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Louis DE 
BROGLIE, Académie des Sciences, Paris, and LÉON 
BRILLOUIN, Docteur és Sciences. Authorized Trans- 
lation by WINIFRED M. Deans, B.Sc., B.A., late of 
Newnham College. 15s. net. 


Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRODINGER, Professor of Theoretical Physics at the 
University of Berlin. 25s. net. 


Four Lectures on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRODINGER. Delivered at The Royal Institution 
on the 5th, 7th, 12th, and 14th March, 1928. 5s. net. 


Theory and Application of Infinite Series. By 
Dr. Konrap Knopp, Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Tiibingen. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Miss R. C. Youne, L. és Sc. 
30s. net. 


The Theory of Determinants, Matrices, and In- 
variants. By H. W. TuRNBULL, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Mathematicsin the United College, University 
of St. Andrews. 25s. net. 


Calculations in Physical Chemistry. By J. R. 
PARTINGTON, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, East 
London College, University of London, and S. K. 
TWEEDY, B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Symbols and Formulae in Chemistry. An Historical 
Study. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and J. A. 
CRANSTON, D.Sc., A.I.C., Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
15s. net. 


Mining Drawing and Materials of Construction. 
By Henry C. Harris, B.Sc., Certificated Colliery 
Manager; Chief Mining Lecturer, Lanarkshire Educa- 
tion Authority. A complete course in three parts. 
3s. net each. 


An Introduction to Electrical Drawing. By E. H. H. 
G1sB1ns, B.Sc. (Hons.) (Lond.). In two parts. 38. each. 


Drafting for Engineers. A Text-book of Engineering 
Drawing for Colleges and Technical Schools. By 
CARL Lars SVENSEN, M.E., Professor of Engineering 
Drawing, Texas Technological College. (With Appendix 
of British Standards.) With 585 Figures. 12s. net. 


Full particulars of the above books on application. 
BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 


a 
a) 


{ 
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$» AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH << 
i By The Leaders of the Great Barrier Reef Expedition, 1928-29 S 
$ 66 99 Our Knowledge of Life 5 
Z in the Seas and how it 

2 is Gained 

DA By F. S. RUSSELL, D.S.C., B.A., and C. M. YONGE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


Many books have been written about the natural history of the seashore, but the shore is only a: 
the narrow fringe of a vast world that lies beneath the surface of the water ; a world entirely unknown &®} 
3, to most people, yet of extraordinary interest. S 
Ra “ THE SEAS,” by F. S. Russell and C. M. Yonge, contains much information that is new and has č; 


= never even appeared in advanced text-books, and the work has been written in a style that should 
‘© appeal to University students as well as to the lay-reader. It is very fully illustrated with beautiful 
ss coloured plates and photographs, the majority of which are original, the remainder having been 
reproduced from paintings and private collections, and others contained inthe reports of oceanographical 
S® expeditions and other sources which are not generally available to the lay-reader. 

< Pocket size, uniform with the well-known “‘ WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND ” Series. 

Pa With 384 Illustrations, 167 of which are in full colour. — Price 12 [6 net 


= <A New Tale of Life in the Westmorland Fells 


X THE LUCK OF DOLOROUS TOWER 


3 By E. M. WARD, M.A., B.Sc. 

3 Crown 8vo, deckle edges, 5 / net Illustrated with charming sketches, also end papers z 
“wy cloth, with striking jackets J of the scenery and maps by H. L. BACON f 
E “ As a picture of wild fell country life this is a book every one will appreciate who knows anything of the remote fastnesses > > 
3 of Northern England ”— Yorkshire Weekly Post. Ra- 
B Full prospectus of the above books may be had post free on application to the publishers. e 
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New Annual 100-page Catalogue 


If You Want the 


BOOKS BEST BOOK BARGAINS 


FOR ANY (Many suitable for Prizes) 
ALL BOOKS ARE IN ABSOLUTELY 


EXAMINATION, || EM Lov S WONDERFUL VALUE 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


Booksellers since 1852, 
Write to 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


J. PooLE & Co., (THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 


If you need SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR 
| 


> largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 
86 Charing Cross Road, OO DENA AMD NRW. 
LONDON, W.C.2, esaa Engis feiii BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


for a Quotation before STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


— trying elsewhere. — THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
: THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. .. ,, 7/6 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK so: » 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS. , 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES 31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


Orpheus with his Lute 


In Sapphic Verse by BASIL ANDERTON, M.A. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 


Bow themselves when he did sing : 


Arbores Orpheus cithara poeta 

Cantitans montesque gelu rigentes 

Cogit inclinare cacumina omnes 
In numerum alta. 


To his music plants and flowers, 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Copia at florum comitatur illum 

Quae vias surgens subito colorat. 

Sol, putes, affert et amoenus imber 
Perpetuum ver. 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads and then lay by. 


Per solum res omnis oboedit illi, 

Nec minus fluctus marium aestuosi 

Summa qui mergunt, placidique facti 
Dulce residunt. 


In sweet e is such art. 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Carmini pulchro sua tanta inest vis 

Cordis ut luctus et amara cura 

Dormiant cum pace, vel audientes 
Iam moriantur. 
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We have received from Messrs. W. & G. Foy Le, LTD., a copy 
of their catalogue of new and secondhand educational books 
(Dept. No. 2). The catalogue is classified into no less than 104 
subject heads, and the published prices of books are given; 
secondhand copies are supplied at slightly more than half the 
published price. Private students should find the list useful. 


w * * 


ARMISTICE Day, 1928.—The World Peace Union, 7 Hobart 
Place, London, S.W. 1, has compiled, in forms suitable for children 
of different ages, suggestions for short services which add to the 
recollection of those who fell, the intent of establishing and 
maintaining the peace they fought and died to bring. These 
services contain points for an introductory address, prayers, and 
hymns specially written and composed. Specimen copies will be 
forwarded on application. 


RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN.—We have referred already to 
The Countryman, a novel little quarterly edited and published 
by J. W. Robertson Scott at Idbury, Kingham, Oxford (2s. 6d.). 
The October issue contains an article by M. K. Ashby on rural 
school children. The article opens with the statement: “ Re- 
sponsible educationists have taken the view that rural schools 
are mines of undiscovered talent, and there are inspectors who 
have asserted that they are full of defective children.” The 
author takes the view that the children vary from village to 
village. There are four main types of villages, each with its 
distinct type of school. In the district where there are a number 
of small farms, the school children vary greatly in type and 
intelligence ; shop-keeper’s children are often quick, and small 
farmer’s sons, if not so quick, are capable and generally of sturdy 
physique. In the village of large farms, the school children are 
mainly of the labouring class ; their physique is often poor, due 
to malnutrition; they are dull and lack ambition. The third 
type of village, of the market gardens and small holdings area, 
produces children who are industrious and generally ambitious 
to improve their position. The last type distinguished, the 
mixed village containing factory workers, small farmers, and 
servants of wealthy people, produces an equally mixed school 
Generally speaking, the children of agricultural labourers suffer 
from bad feeding and bad housing. 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
BOOKS IN VARIOUS BINDINGS 


AT LOW CLEARANCE PRICES 


REWARD a LIBRARY BOOKS 


At Esavian House there is on view a very fine selec- 
tion of Reward and Library Books at prices to suit 
all requirements. Members of the Teaching pro- 
fession are invited to inspect the stock, but if unable 
to call the E.S.A. will gladly send their separate 
Catalogues of the three Classes of books mentioned 
above, free on receipt of a post card. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c. | a 
_S2. BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1870 X ARIA 
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Religious Education 
by Modern Methods 
with a Modern Outlook 


All Teachers interested in Religious Education 
should read 


THE NEW CHRONICLE 


of Christian Education 


Founded in 1874 as 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 


Now Remodelled and Enlarged 
under the Editorship of 


Dr. BASIL A. YEAXLEE 


Lesson Material. 
Discussion of Method. 
General Articles. 

News. Reviews of Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
REGINALD POUND 


With an Introduction by 
LORD GORELL, c.s.£., M.C., M.A. 


(Chairman Teachers’ Registration Council ; Chairman Imperial 
Education Committee, 1918-1922 ; Member Consultation Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, 1920-1927) 


35. Od. NET 


C. The aim of this book is to present the principal characters 


and events of British history in a manner that will seize 
the imagination and impress the memory. 


GEOFFREY BLES, 22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the Alive wa Interesting ek Practical 
INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. THE NEW CHRONICLE 
whsoription, 86. per annum. Entrance fos, 46. 24 pages weekly Twopence 


Members Pae free of charge Le Matître E seg, ‘rd the official organ | 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, urg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant tor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. * Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
aud prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS 
Send for free specimen copy 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 & 59 Ludgate Hill London, E.C. 4 


NEWTON’S “POPULAR ” MODEL 
HIS is inserted by one whose attention Science 
printed page to the existence of a Society Demonstrator’s 
holding unpopular views on the subject of L 
many others who would like to know about antern 
it. Its name is The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
The members of this Fellowship take no 
part in war. To join it, therefore, is to belong 
divided by international strife. The Fellow- 
ship sees in many characteristic methods of 
tradiction of that spirit which in Jesus sum- 
moned men to create a society expressing the 


was first directed by means of the 
war and who feels certain that there must be 
tion. x T a 
to an international brotherhood which is not 
the social and international system a con- 
brotherhood of all. It believes that the 


deca erga pods = D ar a This instrument lends itself to the projection of Lantern 
way to the Kingdom lies in willingness to Slides, or apparatus placed in the open stage. Attached 
suffer rather than to inflict suffering, and in to the front portion is the bar carry ing the Objective, 
appeal to the good in others by forgiveness and by swinging the bar upwards, and placing the mirror 
and persistent goodwill. Through the Inter- at an angle of forty-five degrees between the guides pro- 

' national Fellowship of “Ressociliation -this vided, a horizontal stage is formed, on which various 
movement in this country is linked with a apparatus can be placed, such as for demonstrating 
Pond Life, experiments in chemical decomposition, 


pees ee eee VONANDI SD EERE, crystallization, &c., the same being shown on the lantern 


Inquiries will be welcomed and may be ad- screen with great clearness. 
dressed to :— Price complete (without Illuminant) £20 0 0 


H., c/o FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 


17 Red Lion Square, Opticians Al E wW T 0 Hi & C 0 oi 
H.M. t+) 
London, W.C. 1. oe King i bene 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


q ENGLISH 


POETIC VALUES 
A Guide to the Appreciation of The Golden Treasury. 
By E. A. Greening Lamborn. 3s. 6d. net. 


q DIVINITY 


ISRAEL AFTER THE EXILE 
By W. F. Lofthouse. With 47 illustrations and 4 maps. 
(‘The Clarendon Bible.’ 4s. 6d. net. 


The parts of the Old Testament dealt with are Ezekiel, Lamenta- 
tions, Obadiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra, 
Malachi, Nehemiah. 


q HISTORY 


THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 

By H. J. E. Peake and H. J. Fleure. With numerous 
illustrations. 5s. net each. 1. Apes and Men. 
2. Hunters and Artists. 3. Potters and Peasants. 
4. Priests and Kings. 5. The Steppe and the Sown. 


These five books are the first of a series of cight volumes, in which 
the authors have sought to bring together the numerous important 
discoveries recently made by scientists, not only in archaeology, 
but also in anthropological, geographical, and geological research. 
The authors will trace the development of man, from his origin 
among the anthropoid apes, up to the dawn of civilization in the 
iron age. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED 
By Sir John Marriott. With 5 illustrations. (‘ The 
World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


- This book aims at arousing interest in political institutions, and 
serves as an introduction to school civics and to a more detailed 
study of the subject which can be pursued in the same author’s 
books—English Political Institutions (58.), and The Mechanism 
of the Modern State (428. net.) 


q FRENCH 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN 
FRENCH POETRY 

By Professor T. B. Rudmose-Brown. (‘The Contem- 
porary French Series.”) 2s. Shortly. 


This selection has been specially chosen for school use. 


A COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


By G. W. F. R. Goodridge. With tables of Regular 
and Irregular Verbs. ıs. 


FRENCH WORDS AND EXERCISES 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By 4. Sharpley. Parts Iand II. Illustrated. 2s. each. 


Containing passages for translation into English and French, 
each exercise having its own vocabulary. 


q GERMAN 


By H.G. Fiedler. 2s. Shortly. 


Contents: Das Bettelweib von Locarno (Heinrich von Kleist) ; 
Der Fink (Marie von Eber-Eschenbach) ; Der vornehme Knabe 
(Ludwig Thoma); Majas Flucht aus der Heimatstadt, Peppis 
Rosenhaus, Majas Gefangenschaft bei der Spinne Die Frésche 
Assap und Jen (Waldemar Bonsels); Der tapfere Hoboist 
(Theodor Siedenfaden), Die Seneewolke (Gertrud Busch). 


q LATIN 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
By M. C. Gardner. Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, 1s. gd. 


The aim of this book is to give a complete picture in broad outline 
of the grammar and syntax necessary for reading easy passages 
from Latin authors. It is written for those who are learning 
Latin for the first time. 


CICERO : THE POLITICIAN 
Being the Pro Sestio and Philippic II. Partly in the 
Original and partly in Translation. 


Edited by H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley. (‘The 
Clarendon Series of Latin Authors.’) 3s. 6d. 


q GREEK 


THE MISSION OF GREECE 


Some Greek Views of Life in the Roman World. 
Edited by R. W. Livingstone. 73. 6d. net. 


This is a new volume in the ‘ Legacy Series ’ and a sequel to the 
same editor’s Pageant of Greece. The present work deals with 
the later Greek writers, including Epicurus, Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Plutarch, Lucian, and other historians and philosophers. 


XENOPHON : ANABASIS, BOOKS 


GERMAN SHORT STORIES 


HI AND IV 


By S: 4. Handford and F. A. K. Thomson. With 
13 illustrations. (‘The Clarendon Latin and Greek 
Series.’) 33. 6d. 


q SCIENCE 


LABORATORY PHYSICS 


A Short Course. By H. W. Heckstall-Smith and 
B. A. Fletcher. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By F. Sherwood Taylor. With 51 illustrations and 
11 tables. 3s. 6d.. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Students are prepared for 


LONDON 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Sc. Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


B.A. 


At the B.A. Examination, June 1928 


126 


U.C.C. Students were successful, 
GAINING 107 PLACES IN HONOURS. 


B.Sc. 
At the B.Sc. Summer Examinations, 1928, 


94 


U.C.C. Students were successful, 
GAINING 35 PLACES IN HONOURS. 


M.A. 


At the External M.A. Examination, May 1928 


17 of the 22 


successful Candidates were 
M.A. students of 


University Correspondence College 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS 
giving full particulars of Preparation for London 
University Examinations may be had post free 
(from THE SECRETARY) 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepied only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column {$ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page - 1 56 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 64. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelops must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letiers addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, of fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of al] remittances throngh the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of tke sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4. 


An Examination of Examinations 


ot 


In its latest Educational Pamphlet* the Board of 
Education well maintains its policy of helpfulness. 
Without any attempt at dogmatism or any claim to 
finality, the new memorandum gives us in a readable 
form the findings of the inspectors who have recently 
been looking into the question of examinations for free 
places in secondary schools. The question urgently calls 
for investigation, for the examinations, taken as a whole, 
and considered from the point of view of the mere bulk 
of human material affected by them, have assumed 
enormous importance. Every year about half a million 
children in the primary schools of England and Wales 
have their future scholastic careers determined by the 
results of these examinations. 

The memorandum does not touch the larger and more 
controversial issues. It does not contemplate the broad- 
ening of the course of studies in secondary schools; it 
does not discuss the possibility of substituting for 
examination some other mode of selection; it does not 
consider the ways in which other nations have solved 
similar problems. It frankly accepts the present position 
and asks how we can make the best of it. Indeed, the 
present position is of the Board’s own making. About 
ten years ago the Board pruned the examination tree, 
so far as it concerned the secondary schools, by lopping 
off the lower branches—all those below the level of the 
First School Examination. The upshot is that we can 
now answer the question: What is a secondary school ? 
For all practical purposes it is a school where all the 
pupils, except the few post-matriculants, are being 
prepared for one of the eight recognized first school 
examinations. And to be capable of profiting by a 
secondary school training means to be capable of 


* Memorandum on Examinations for Scholaiships and Free Places in 
Secondary Schools 
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obtaining the first school certificate after four or five 
years training. Does the free place pupil, which term 
is used to cover the scholarship holder as well, in point 
of fact, get the certificate ? Not always ; but apparently 
he does in about four cases out of five. When we ask 
the further question: Are those who are rejected on the 
results of the free place examinations incapable of 
gaining the first school certificate ? the answer is em- 
phatically, No! Central school pupils, who invariably 
consist of the rejected, when submitted to a first school 
examination, are as a rule remarkably successful. All 
this points to the fact that the modes of making the 
awards are not beyond criticism. And indeed it would 
be marvellous if they were. As each of the numerous 
local education authorities has its own scheme, and 
many of the authorities are completely ignorant of 
what the others are doing, the need for this informative 
memorandum, with its store of suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism, is obvious to all. 

Considering the limits of the inspectors’ task, we 
must concede that it is well done. If we are to be in 
the thrall of examinations, it is important that they 
should be good ones. The conclusions arrived at by 
the inspectors, based as they are strictly upon the 
evidence before them, concur generally with those 
reached by independent researchers. Let us, for instance, 
take the question of oral tests. Some local authorities 
make a strong feature of these tests ; and many a school- 
master has expressed the opinion that good material for 
secondary schools can be chosen by personal interview 
better than by any other means. A few years ago the 
Leicestershire Authority investigated this matter, and 
concluded that the oral examination as ordinarily con- 
ducted, tells us nothing about the native ability of the 
child; what it does tell us about is his capacity to 
impress others. Researches carried out at University 
College, Gower Street, under the direction of Prof. 
Spearman, strongly support this conclusion, with the 
added caution that the candidate impresses different 
people in different ways. The Board’s memorandum 
rightly stresses the serious limitations of the private 
interview. 
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On the question of intelligence tests, the writers of 
the memorandum keep an open mind: they realize the 
need for further experiment, and a wider and longer 
experience. It is interesting to learn that in 1927 
intelligence tests, or papers composed of questions 
similar to those used in intelligence tests, were included 
in twenty-one out of the seventy-five examinations 
looked at by the inspectors. 

The nucleus of the free place examination is almost 
everywhere the same: it consists of a test in English and 
a test in arithmetic. The avowed purpose of the test is 
not so much to measure actual achievement in these two 
subjects, as to discern promise. English and arithmetic 
are used as media for testing intelligence. When the 
only evidence the examiner has, is afforded by these 
examination scripts, his verdict is necessarily precarious. 
It is rendered less precarious when additional evidence is 
supplied. Most of the attempts to improve the examina- 
tion consist in supplying this evidence ; sometimes by 
setting papers in history, in geography, or in general 
knowledge; sometimes by an interview; sometimes 
by an intelligence test; sometimes by a scrutiny 
of school records. These collateral methods and 
means are carefully considered and evaluated in the 
memorandum. 

Accepting things as they are, we cannot but praise 
the Board’s efforts. Its memorandum will undoubtedly 
give valuable guidance to the local authorities. But 
need we accept things as they are? Since nearly half 
the secondary school population leaves without getting 
the first school certificate, we must conclude that half 
the pupils are working on a syllabus unsuited to their 
interests and capacities. The First School Examination 
dictates the programme of the secondary school, and 
largely determines the nature of the test for free places, 
which test again influences the work of the elementary 
school. The First Schoo] Examination seems to dominate 
the whole situation. No wonder the secondary school 
is constantly clamouring for its reform. No wonder 
there is a widespread desire for a more thorough-going 
application of the Hadow recommendations than is 
contemplated in the Board’s memorandum. 


Occasional Notes 


fa may be that few besides those immediately inter- 
ested paid much attention to a paragraph in the 
Times Educational Supplement for August 18. The 
writer of the Local Authorities’ Notes 


ta Me in that issue, in endeavouring to answer 
Scheele the objections that had been taken to 


the closing of a small secondary school 
on the ground that the standard of education would be 
thereby lowered, made the excuse that the school was 
too small to be organized as a true secondary school, 
having very few over 100 children, and that the number 
each year who might be said to obtain the full value of a 
secondary education by gaining a due certificate at the 
age of 16 could almost be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. This remarkable statement was taken up the 
following week by the Secretary of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, who pointed out that in view of the outcry 
against the domination of secondary education by 
examinations, it was somewhat strange to propose to 
close a school because it could only submit a small 
number of pupils for the school certificate. The obvious 


deductions were, he added, that the quality of the 
school must be measured by the number of its pupils, 
and by the number, not the proportion, of those who 
take examinations of some kind. He also put the issue 
in another light by referring to the proceedings of the 
Wiltshire Local Authority, in whose area the school, 
namely Warminster Secondary School, is situated. 
Money would be saved by closing this secondary school 
and providing one or two central schools in its place, 
practically the whole of the saving being gained by 
abolishing the secondary staff with their salaries on the 
Burnham Secondary Scale. 


H ERE are two issues of very great importance, the 

educational loss which may be sustained and the 
position of the teachers who may be displaced. On 
both issues plain language is necessary. 
We cannot agree for a moment that 
central schools would be an adequate 
substitute for the secondary school with its specialist 
staff and the equipment associated with that type of 


Two important 
issues: 
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school. All influential opinion in the educational world 
is urging that central schools should be brought up to 
the secondary standard as regards staffing and equip- 
ment as soon as possible. In the face of this, to abandon 
a secondary school on the ground that present con- 
ditions in central schools form an adequate substitute 1s 
a retrograde step. Warminster appears to be a case 
where intelligent reorganization is needed. It should 
surely be possible, by establishing other departments, 
to enlarge the school so that it might provide various 
types of education, under proper secondary conditions, 
for a much larger number of children, while the reforms 
now pending in the First School Examination would 
probably enable more pupils to take subjects best suited 
to them. 


HE second issue is no less important, since educa- 
tional efficiency depends to a very large extent 
on the contentment and security of the teachers. It 
is true that the members of the War- 
minster staff have received assurances 
that careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion will be given to their interests, and if, as they feel 
they have a right to expect, the Authority continues to 
employ them at the same rates of salary, they will not 
suffer much more than a certain amount of incon- 
venience. But evidence has reached us that other areas 
are contemplating similar action, and if this took place 
on any large scale the displaced teachers could not all 
be absorbed. The tenure question has been a burning 
one of late, and local authorities, if they are wise, will 
not take action which might add fuel to the flames. We 
hope very much that the Wiltshire Authority will 
reconsider this matter, and will hesitate long before 
taking a step which is bound to affect very seriously the 
secondary education of the county, and to antagonize 
secondary teachers who, as the action taken by the 
Four Associations in sending a deputation to the Local 
Education Authority indicates, are watching the situa- 
tion most anxiously. No recommendation of the Hadow 
Report is more important than that all post-primary 
schools should conform to the secondary standard as 
regards general conditions. 


Tenure. 


[HE most striking statement in Lord Eustace Percy’s 
speech at Reading on September 28, was his 
dictum that the child of the well-to-do had one com- 
The Padini parative disadvantage and two com- 
at Reading : parative advantages. The disadvantage 
was that he did not generally get as 

good a primary education as the elementary school child, 
and the advantages were that he had a choice of school 
and received two courses of education in progressive 
stages. While it is highly disputable, the statement is 
worthy of examination and verification. The ordinary 
“ well-to-do ” parent sends his child to a private or 
preparatory school, and if he is wise he takes care to 
ascertain beforehand whether or not the school is 
efficient. It is common knowledge that the best private 
schools for young children provide a primary course 
which is in every respect admirable. The atmosphere is 
“ humanistic,” and the element of private gain is 
altogether subordinate to an enthusiasm for education, 
so much so indeed, that in some cases positive loss is 
incurred in making educational experiments designed 
to further the interests of the pupils. We know, of 
course, that there are inefficient private schools—and 
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some of these have lately been pilloried in the educa- 
tional press—but these are scarcely places to which 
“ well-to-do ” people send their children. They are, 
on the contrary, usually patronized by others, who 
dislike for one reason or another the idea of sending 
their children to the primary schools, and who pay 
small or moderate fees for something which cannot be 
called education. 


WE agree with the suggestion of the Times Educa- 

tional Supplement that there is need for an early 
investigation into the whole subject. Meanwhile we 
compliment the primary schools on the 
recognition of the value of their work 
implied in the President’s statement. 
It is a tribute of which they may be proud, even if, as 
we are inclined to think, it was too general in character. 
But in any case, all will agree that the most glaring 
drawback of the primary schools is the large classes 
which are still so common. Complaint is being made, 
not, we are afraid, without justification, that the 
reduction being effected in the size of senior classes is 
accomplished at the expense of enlarging some junior 
classes. It seems to be assumed, why we do not know, 
that large classes are less objectionable for small children 
than for older ones. Even the London County Council, 
in its scheme for reduction, aims at forty for senior 
classes and forty-eight for juniors. It is time that the 
interests of those under II were protected, and, whatever 
may be the outcome of the proposed inquiry, we trust 
that agitation will be more and more directed against 
large classes as the great clog on educational efficiency. 
No class in any school ought to exceed thirty, and we 
feel sure that if this limit were not exceeded in the 
primary schools many “ well-to-do ° people—besides 
others—would no longer hesitate to let their children 
attend them. 


The inference. 


i inquire and report as to the arrangements for 
the examination of students attending part-time 
schools (excluding art schools) under the regulations 
for further education, with particular 
reference to the place and value of 
examinations as an element in training 
for industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional activity.” Such were the terms of reference to 
the Committee, which has recently presented its report 
(H.M. Stationery Office, Is. net). We sympathize with 
the Committee, for we know that the problems it had 
to face were both delicate and difficult. It had to recon- 
cile two almost irreconcilable opinions. On the one 
hand there was a strong body of opinion which, ever 
since the issue of the Board’s Circular 776 in 1911, has 
regarded that circular as a charter of educational liberty 
since it opened the way to the internal system of 
examinations. On the other hand, notably among 
education authorities, there was a strong view that the 
internal system was neither universally applicable nor 
even generally desirable. To quote but one aspect of 
that opinion we would indicate the necessity of some 
common method and standard of certification if em- 
ployers in the north are to assess the capabilities of 
employees coming from the south. This second body of 
opinion may not have been entirely in favour of the 
purely external system of examination, but it was 
certainly doubtful of the purely internal system. 


Examination of 
Part-Time 
Students: 


SIO 


HE present report is very British. It has seen 
clearly the virtues and drawbacks of each opinion, 
and has produced a compromise. A plan has been sug- 
gested which will “retain the merits 
omaccralae: and mitigate the defects of the two 
systems; which will give reasonable 
liberty to the teacher and will provide the student with 
a testimony which shall be current everywhere in indus- 
trial circles.” The plan envisages the development and 
extension of unions of authorities, “‘ under suitable 
conditions,” which shall conduct examinations com- 
bining the best features of the internal and external 
systems. Whether that will be possible in actual practice 
remains to be seen. It may be the only way out of 
present difficulties, but we would have wished that the 
Committee itself had indicated a realization that no 
scheme can be regarded as permanent, and that as 
educational opinion develops and conditions improve, 
the most excellent administrative arrangements will have 
to submit to change. Nor can we refrain from reminding 
the Board of Education of the view we expressed* 
when the Committee was appointed, viz. that at least 
one representative technical teacher should have been 
included in the personnel of the Committee. Already 
there are signs that technical teachers will, without sur- 
rendering their convictions concerning the ultimate 
value of internal examinations, help to make the sug- 
gested organizations successful. It would clearly have 
made the whole position much easier if one of their 
number had shared the responsibility of suggesting the 
use and development of those organizations. 


T points from the report are of special value. 
First the scheme of national certificates in chem- 
istry, engineering, &c., has proved successful. Actually, 
of course, that was well known before 


side ano the Committee commenced its task, 
Gartificates. but it is well that a committee specially 


dealing with examinations should have 
set its imprimatur on a system which has so well recon- 
ciled even antagonistic views in its area of operation. 
The second point is that the tremendously complicated 
matter of examinations in commerce has been closely 
scrutinized. It is, perhaps, quite impossible to have a 
national certificate in commerce, since there exists no 
one professional body which bears the same relation to 
the whole of commerce as do the engineering institutions 
to engineering. But the suggestion of the setting up of 
a special national council whose function will be the 
endorsement of senior and advanced awards in general 
commercial studies will be welcomed. Nor do we think 
those interested can do anything but see the 
Committee’s logic in suggesting the abolition of two 
of the vast number of commercial examining bodies 
which exist at present. 


HE Cambridge Historical Journal serves a useful 
purpose. It provides a means by which the 
minor discoveries of the university historians can be 
preserved from oblivion and made 

Augean known to the world of scholars. Much, 
“of course, that appears in its pages is of 
very limited interest and significance: it deals with 
minute matters that are of no concern except to 
specialists. Now and again, however, occur articles or 
notes that make a wider appeal. One such article and 
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one such note appear in the current issue (Volume II, 
No. 3, Cambridge University Press, 6s. net). In the first 
Mr. Z. N. Brooke, of Caius College, discusses ‘‘ The effect 
of Becket’s murder on Papal Authority in England ” and 
he shows conclusively that not only were the humiliation 
and defeat of Henry II in 1172 much more complete than 
has been generally supposed, but that, further, the 
““ direct consequence of the concession to which the King 
was forced by the murder of Becket ’’ was no less epoch- 
making an event than the full acceptance of the Canon 
Law by the Church of England. Mr. Brooke’s decisive 
demonstration of this fact adds a new significance to 
Prof. Maitland’s classic treatise on “ Roman Canon Law 
in England ” under Henry III. Inthe second, Dr. Harold 
Temperley gives for the first time the text of 
Lord Granville’s memorandum on foreign policy which, 
just after Palmerston’s fall, he was—much against his 
will aNd much against the will of his prime minister, 
Lord John Russell—compelled to draw up by the 
combined pressure by Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, 
and Baron Stockmar. Its empty generalities are, at the 
present day, extremely amusing. They can never have 
been very edifying. 


R. ARTHUR PUGH, late President of the Workers’ 
Educational Association—we note with interest 

that he is succeeded by Mr. R. H. Tawney—has invited 
constructive criticism of the decision of 


ar a the Association to establish a Bureau 
Education, Of Public Education. One object is to 


reduce the number of sporadic investi- 
gations which help to make life a burden for educational 
administrators. To, what extent will the Bureau do 
work which should be done by the Board of Education ? 
Exchange of information is a useful method of producing 
economy and efficiency, a method fully recognized in 
business administration. Closely allied to this, but 
demanding more expert supervision, is the promotion of 
educational research. “‘ Research” is, perhaps, too 
important a word for some of the work which ought to 
be attempted, such as the discussion of methods—some 
may be of quite trivial character—for improving and 
advancing education. Failures as well as successes must 
be examined and recorded, as ‘big business” has 
discovered to its financial advantage. Should not 
education, on which money and effort are freely 
expended, take advantage of such proved methods for 
promoting efficiency ? 


“THE catalogue of educational films compiled by the 
Federation of British Industries advances the 
process of making the kinematograph available for edu- 
cational purposes. About four hundred 

Erue ane films are listed under the headings— 

i agriculture, botany, engineering, general 
knowledge, geography, health, history, industries, natural 
history, physiology, scripture, sports, zoology, travel. 
The number under each heading varies from about 
one hundred and thirty under geography to one each 
under health, physiology, and scripture. The majority 
are of the standard width, 35mm., but a few are of the 
sub-standard width of 16mm. The films are mainly on 
one reel which will run for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Provision is made for the hiring of the films; the 
standard are rented for ten shillings, the subnormal for 
three shillings and sixpence, for three days including the 
day of dispatch and the day for return, the hirer paying 
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the carriage one way and making good any damage 
while in his custody. The compilers “ have had in mind 
different classes of schemes for the use of films ” and 
wish to provide for the selected programme shown to 
children out of school hours and the programme of 
educational films shown to children in special halls in 
school hours as well as for the use of films in connexion 
with the curriculum. 


WE are thankful for the issue of this catalogue for, 
as the preface says, “ A first and necessary step 
towards encouraging the use of the film as a medium of 
The Film education is the existence of a com- 
In School, prehensive catalogue of films at present 
available,” and we do not wish to look 
a gift horse too closely in the mouth, but one obvious 
criticism that may be made is that there is no 
mention of films which may be available in other 
ways than by hire from the eight film-producing 
firms who apparently make up “ the F.B.I. film group.” 
This, of course, may be unavoidable in the circumstances, 
but it makes the catalogue not so comprehensive as it 
might be and specially of much less value to teachers, 
and it is the teachers, rather than the two other groups 
catered for, who need help. Further, it must be con- 
fessed that comparatively few of the films listed will be 
of direct use in connexion with the curriculum. The 
titles and descriptions of the films indeed suggest general 
knowledge rather than education and as the catalogue is 
specially commended to teachers, we might expect that 
their wants would. be specially thought of. This lack 
may be the fault of the curriculum and it is certainly 
the case that teachers are largely ignorant of the films, 
or even the kinds of films, they do want in teaching, so 
that producers cannot be altogether blamed for a similar 
ignorance. One thing certainly the teacher does not 
want, the flamboyant title and caption. We do not 
imply that the teaching film should be stodgy and lack 
all colour, and most of the titles and descriptions in the 
catalogue carefully avoid the unduly picturesque, but 
here and there we find suggestions that certain films 
would not be quite suitable in the class-room and that 
even outside the class-room they sacrifice some educa- 
tional value by imitating too many of the methods of the 
cheapjack. 


| Dae EUSTACE PERCY is establishing a new pre- 

cedent, even for Ministers of Education, in 
accepting, apparently with willingness, all those con- 
ditions in relation to non-provided 
schools which render the task of 
school reorganization almost imprac- 
ticable. The “ sword ” which Mr. McKenna took to the 
Education Office rests peacefully in its scabbard ! 
Under the law no child can be forced tò transfer from 
a Church school to a council school however much 
it may be for his educational advantage ; and there is 
no legal power to change the status of a voluntary 
school. But if no expense is involved, the Minister 
appeals to non-provided schools to co-operate in schemes 
of reorganization. “I believe that, at this stage,” he 
said in his address to the City of London Vacation Course, 
“they (the voluntary bodies) will usually co-operate 
with us best if they spend their money on their settled 
policy of putting their defective schools in order, and 
providing central schools where local conditions permit.” 
A most polite Minister of Education ! 
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“THE broadcasting of pictures has reached a degree of 

success sufficient to warrant a daily service from 
Daventry. This must be distinguished from television, 
in which rapid progress is also being 
made, especially in America. To the 
teacher, the broadcasting of pictures is 
of direct interest since the blackboard, maps, and dia- 
grams are part of his necessary paraphernalia. These 
can now be supplied to the accompaniment of the 
broadcasted voice. The method to be adopted at 
Daventry is the Fultograph system, and it is stated 
that the apparatus is cheap and simple. For the present, 
the demonstrations are to be given outside the recog- 
nized programme hours, but if and when it is discovered 
that there is sufficient public demand for still pictures 
radiated in the way proposed, transmissions will be 
included in the regular programme hours. 


Broadcasting 
Pictures. 


GIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S presidential address to 
~? the English Association* differed distinctly in 
character from the orations of his predecessors. It was 
neither a piece of elegant trifling, the 
Scie urbane persiflage of a man of letters, 

` nor yet a serious contribution to a 

strictly delimited literary theme, to name the two types 
to one or other of which such discourses generally con- 
form. Perhaps to the bulk of his audience, expectant of 
the usual dish, it was consequently a little disappointing. 
But it was really more ambitions in scope than an 
ordinary address, and if Sir Henry can carry his Associa- 
tion with him it may conceivably have far-reaching 
results. His last sentence, though it leaves his project 
in the air, gives the clue to what is in his mind. For he 
appeals to the English Association to ally itself in each 
neighbourhood, with all who have grasped the fact 
“ that the present frame of society is wholly inadequate 
to find place for all who are able to create and worthy 
to enjoy an unembarrassed sense of national unity.” 
In other words, just as Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would probably have the best chance of 
understanding each other through their common love 
of the national literature, may it not be that English 
literature, if once Englishmen of all classes could be 
brought to realize their heritage, would prove an incom- 
parable solvent for the healing of our unhappy social 
divisions? This is evidently Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
‘pattern laid up in the heavens ” ; and this ideal the 
Report of his Departmental Committee on “ the Teaching 
of English in England ” already envisaged not obscurely. 


HE United States takes the “ abnormal child ” more 
seriously than we do; for one reason there are 
more of them and, bad as may be the conditions in our 
eat cities as regards the provision of 

an Arthas avenue: for children, conditions in 

l American cities are even worse. The 
London County Council has published, at the modest 
fee of 6d., a report by one of its medical officers, 
Dr. Letitia Fairfield, and its principal organizer of 
children’s care work, Miss T. M. Morton, on American 
methods of dealing with abnormal children. The 
problem over there is not regarded as the sole responsi- 
bility of the worried teacher. There is a team-work 
system—a system recommended for this country by the 
o The Idea of an English Association. English Association Pamphlet No. 70. 
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writers of the report—-combining the efforts of a psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, and a social worker. Some- 
times the teacher is at fault—one, we learn, produced 
surprising results on truancy by changing the method of 
teaching reading. 


T dispute at Leigh, a Lancashire non-county 
borough, involving the virtual dismissal of a 
woman teacher on marriage, is complicated by questions 

of the rights of the managers of the 


ae ried non-provided school in which the 
omen as reed ae Seen 
Teachers, eacher was employed in relation to 


dismissal. The course adopted by the 
Local Education Committee was to strike the teacher off 
the pay-roll, on the alleged ground that she agreed to 
resign on marriage. Plainly marriage cannot be regarded 
as an educational ground for dismissal. Litigation on the 
issue, however it might result—and we do not doubt 
that the National Union of Teachers would, if necessary, 
defend the teachers’ interests with vigour—is a poor way 
of settling the broad principles at stake; and we learn with 
pleasure that the particular case has been settled by “ the 
payment of arrears of salary by the Local Authority.” 
Apart from the question of the “ employability ” of 
married women as teachers, the case would have called 
renewed attention to the difficulties of dual control. 


HE Education Guild, one of our oldest educational 
societies, has now abandoned the club side of its 
work, on which it embarked early in the War, when it 
acquired the lease of Nos. 9 and 10 
Brunswick Square. We understand 
that the premises will be used in future 
as a hostel for medical women students, but the Guild 
retains some rooms in which its valuable education 
library, including the Quick Memorial Library and the 
Widgery Library, is housed. This Journal was for many 
years the official organ of the Guild, and we have 
watched with interest and sympathy its varied activities. 
To give a recent instance, the important report on 
Education Reform, published by the Guild during the 
War, prepared the way for the legislation associated 
with the name of Mr. Fisher. Relieved of the distrac- 
tions of its club work—greatly appreciated though that 
work was by many teachers and educational visitors to 
this country—the Guild, under the guidance of its 
president, Sir Richard Gregory, and vice-chairman, 
Mr. W. H. Winch, should be able to frame a useful 
programme of educational work. Its membership is 
open to all sections of teachers and educational 
administrators. 


Education 
Guild 


AS was to be expected, the Government’s proposal to 

abolish the Scottish education authorities, with 
the concentration of the various functions of local 
government in the hands of the county 


E r councils, is disapproved by the educa- 
Authorities, tion authorities. They are not pre- 


pared to believe that bodies like the 
county councils, already heavily occupied with the multi- 
farious concerns of local government, can add the 
management of the schools to their present responsi- 
bilities, without overburdening themselves and harming 
education. They contend that the ad hoc system, as 
placed on a county basis by the Act of 1918, has been a 
great success and that the proposal to depart from it 
now is quite uncalled for. Their strongest argument 


licence. 


is that the new arrangement probably means the 
delegation of educational control to education com- 
mittees consisting largely of non-elected members, and 
makes slighter than ever the expression of local interest 
in the schools. It is a speculative argument which may 
or may not be sound. Would it not be well for Scotch 
educators to find out what has happened in England 
since 1902 ? A properly chosen commission, free from 
the suspicion of approaching the question with a closed 
mind, could surely get a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation from an inquiry regarding English experience. 
Why does the Educational Institute of Scotland—which, 
in spite of the War-time Reform Committee’s judgments, 
is quite open-minded—not take this inquiry in hand ? 


T official announcement of the appointment of 
Mr. D. T. Davis as Staff Inspector for Welsh 
is an indication of the acceptance by the Board of what 
was probably the most practical recom- 


AA + mendation in ‘‘ Welsh in Education and 
Welsh. Life.” In this connexion it is interest- 


ing to note that a member of the 
Departmental Committee on Welsh, Dr. G. P. Williams, 
has been promoted to the post of Chief Inspector for 
Wales, a post which has been in abeyance since the 
death of Sir Owen M. Edwards. The usual economy 
proposal has been secured by the abolition of the two 
divisional inspectorships. The Rhondda scheme for the 
teaching of Welsh is engaging vigorous and very general 
attention, and will probably be greatly encouraged in 
its application by the fact that the National Eisteddfod 
is being held in the Rhondda this year. 


HE recent decision of the Recorder of Bath, dis- 
missing the appeal of Citizen House, Bath, against 
a conviction for breach of the Theatres Act, 1843, raises 
several questions of interest to teachers. 
It appears that the players were 
members of a club, paying a subscrip- 
tion for membership, and that the 
audience consisted of about 160 specially-invited guests 
admitted without payment. The Recorder held that 
this was a “ public performance,” and could only be 
given in a fully licensed theatre. If this is the law, a 
question arises as to the position of school plays given 
in the school hall before an invited audience of parents 
and friends. If the number of spectators had anything 
to do with the -Recorder’s decision, then still more does 
the school play come within the ban. Again, what 
about those excerpts from plays so often given at prize 
distributions ? Are they, too, “ public performances ” ? 
No one is likely to dispute the educational value of 
dramatic performances for school children, and it will 
be a great pity if this decision is allowed to hamper the 
use of the drama for educational purposes. The local 
licensing authority is responsible for the safety of the 
arrangements, but once this is assured it seems absurd 
that such performances should need a full theatre 
Probably most authorities will be content to 
go on as before, but if there are any signs that the Bath 
decision is to be enforced in the schools, some steps 
ought to be taken to get the 1843 Act amended into a 
form more suitable to modern needs. 
N October 12 a Bill was introduced into the Irish 
Free State Parliament by two Government 
Deputies, with the intention of making Irish a com- 


School Plays 
and 


Theatres Act. 
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pulsory subject in future law examinations in the Free 
The trish State, for all entrants of the age of 16 
Language: Years and under. Presumably, this 
Bill will receive considerable support 

from the Government ranks, and a unanimous vote from 
the Fianna Fail, so that its passage appears to be 
assured. On the same day the Minister for Finance, 
Mr. Blythe, assured the Civil Service Gaelic Society that 
it was the intention of the Government not to admit 
to the Civil Service in future persons who had not a 
competent knowledge of Irish. If, within two years of 
entrance, they failed to pass the stiff examination in 
the language, they would be required to retire from the 
service. It appears, therefore, that officialdom is 
hardening in its attitude; popular opinion, however, 
still lags behind. Dr. McCann, recently speaking at a 
branch of the Gaelic League, deplored “ the indifference 
of the vast majority of the people to the language 
movement,” while the Kerry branch of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organization discussed a resolution 
calling attention to the unfairness of the preference- 
marking for oral Irish, and the bonus for answering 
in Irish at the examination for candidates for the training 
colleges. After discussion the resolution was postponed. 


Pe URTHER testimony to the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to Irish is provided by the 
results of the Intermediate Certificate Examination. 
Out of 1,945 boys, only 306 were 
anaa Sny, examined in French as against 427 
last year; and only 2 boys took 
German. This swift flight of modern languages from the 
schools is a very serious matter, and is largely due to the 
fact that no candidate may now pass the examination 
without Irish. The effect also on the number of candi- 
dates from Protestant schools has been very grave. 
Only 189 candidates were presented from these this 
summer, and of these only 61 passed ; in most cases the 
failure was due to not having presented or having failed 
in Irish. Primary education is suffering similarly, and 
complaints of its lower standard are general. As the 
Irish Times stated in a recent leading article, ‘ Our 
complaint is that Aaron’s rod is being permitted to 
swallow other rods which are indispensable to the 
country’s progress. . . . We suggest that the experience 
of the last two years has furnished ample matter for an 
early review of the whole situation.” 


ee eee 


“PoE position in what is now known as the “ Medical 
School Controversy ” has reached so serious 
a pass that public opinion must surely compel the 
disputants to cease from wrangling and 


Ls a to consider for a moment the serious 
Medicine. position of the students of the school, 


some of them more than half through 
their course. By the withdrawal of the recognition of 
the University of London, and the certainty of similar 
action by the Conjoint Board, a large body of these 
students are faced with nothing less than the wrecking 
of their careers. Many are proceeding to London 
degrees for which the years at Cardiff counted. They 
will now lose this privilege, and most of them cannot 
afford to take up a course in London. The Welsh Medical 
School bade fair to become an institution of the front 
rank. It was built up on the truly wonderful medical 
teaching of devoted and distinguished professors, and 
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the remarkable crop of outstanding students which their 
teaching produced. The possibility of a fine Welsh 
Medical School as one of the splendid group of buildings 
in Cathays Park, supporting, informing, and enthusing 
great movements like the Edward VII Memorial (Tuber- 
culosis) Scheme, and the chain of hospitals and infirmaries 
which has rapidly developed in Wales fired the imagina- 
tion of the Welsh people, and local authorities stood 
solidly behind the scheme. Then came the Report of a 
Royal Commission recommending independence for the 
School and a large gift of money from the Carnegie 
Foundation. Where poverty resulted in unremitting 
zeal and devotion, comparative prosperity has brought 
about disunion. Clinical teaching at the Royal Infirmary, 
Cardiff, is not now available for the students. The 
dispute rages around the proposal to make the school 
an independent institution within the University. 


()UR political leaders have dealt somewhat gingerly 
with educational policy at the great party con- 
ferences recently held. We were glad to note, however, 
that Mr. Baldwin paid a well-deserved 
cat sai Polley. tribute to the work of Lord Eustace 
Percy as President of the Board of 
Education. Four election pledges relating to education 
were in the way of fulfilment—modernization of the 
elementary school premises, reduction of classes, ad- 
vanced education for children between 11 and 15, and 
increased opportunities for higher education ; and on all 
these points, the Prime Minister said, ‘‘ We have made 
great progress,” quoting eloquent statistics in proof. 
Turning to the teachers, he rejoiced that. “ for the first 
time all qualified teachers are secure under terms 
settled nationally and adopted by all the local authorities 
and the Government stand, as they have stood, for 
national settlement in these matters.” 


()UR examination system has come under rapid fire 
from many machine guns in recent months. The 
criticisms which Mr. A. Sutcliffe advances in the School 
Science Review against examinations in 


fne practical science appear to be unanswer- 
Examinations, 2ble, but he admits the difficulty of 


finding some satisfactory means of 
ensuring that practical work has been done. All examin- 
ations are to some extent a gamble, but a test which 
fails a candidate because of the accidental breakage of a 
beaker or because a botanical specimen is a “ dud ” 
stands condemned. Teachers, it is true, criticized 
written examinations in science without evidence of 
practical training, and therefore have helped to create 
the dilemma. Examinations of the written records of 
laboratory work is of some value, but we do not suppose 
that examiners would welcome the dumping of tons of 
note-books at their suburban villas. 


The autumn issue of The Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, LTD., reminds us that ten new volumes have just 
been added to the Everyman’s Library ; incidentally, a change 
has been made in the well-known ornamentation of the cover. 
Messrs. Dent are offering a prize for a suggested list of twelve 
new works for the series, to be submitted before November 5. 
The completion of the publication of the ten volumes of 
“ Hakluyt’s Voyages ” has moved an optimistic correspondent 
to address a letter to ‘‘ Richard Hakluyt, Esq., c/o Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.” 
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Lord Haldane 


By T. LLtovp HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


HE iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, 

and deals with the memory of men without distinction 
of merit of perpetuity.” The late Lord Haldane was a man 
of such outstanding intellect, rare versatility, and manifold 
achievement, that his educational services have received 
scanty recognition. His enthusiasm for education was 
fervent, at times almost fanatical. Re-incarnating the 
spirit of John Knox, he accepted education as the indis- 
pensable lubricant of democracy, the potent lever for 
raising spiritual and material standards of civilization, 
the great reconciler of national and international disputes 
—‘ Educate your people, and you have reduced to compara- 
tively insignificant dimensions the problems of temperance, 
of housing, and of raising the conditions of your masses ’’— 
brings to a focus one aspect of his educational philosophy. 
The first purpose of a nation, he told the Edinburgh 
students in his rectorial address, ‘‘ ought to be to con- 
centrate its energies on its moral and intellectual develop- 
ment.” Haldane was no equalitarian, notwithstanding his 
adherence to the Labour Party in his last years. Some 
were called to rule, others to obey—or, ought we not rather 
to say, some fitted themselves by arduous preparation to 
guide and inspire their comrades ? The ideal work of tho 
universities, he insisted, was to produce the leaders which 
democracy needed; leaders able to live “ the dedicated 
life,” and to turn, like Browning’s grammarian, racked with 
the calculus— 


“ Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 
Fierce as a dragon.” 


It was education, Haldane taught—and the lesson cannot 
be too often repeated—that showed a man those latent 
possibilities ‘‘ beyond what he has dreamed of” and 
developed capacities ‘‘ of which without contact with the 
highest learning he had never become aware.” He looked 
on religion, art, and science as avenues towards a many- 
sided truth, the search for which 1s more important than its 
attainment. 

When we turn from faith to works, Haldane’s educational 
record is disappointing and contains even some elements of 
tragedy. Constant pleader for that “clear thinking ” 
which he himself showed in some of his army reforms and 
in his Jegal work, Haldane would have wished his educa- 
tional services to be judged by the highest standards. In 
his political activities, fate ordained that he should be in 
opposition during the discussions of the great Education 
Act of 1902, with the principles of which he was in general 
agreement. Later, his duties as Secretary of State for War 
and Lord Chancellor prevented active intervention in the 
chequered educational programme of the period 1906-14 ; 
and in the Labour Government of 1924, in which he again 
held office as Lord Chancellor, his attitude towards educa- 
tional reform was necessarily one of benevolent neutrality. 

But he took an active part in the re-constitution of the 
University of London by the Act of 1898, a re-constitu- 
tion which greatly enlarged the scope of the old examining 
university. ‘‘ When I was a member of Parliament,” he 
said in one of his addresses, ‘‘ I remember wearing out I do 
not know how many pairs of boots in trudging about, only 
to have doors slammed in my face at the very notion of 
getting encouragement for passing a London University 
Bill through Parliament.” Asked by Cecil Rhodes what 
he had done in his life, Haldane proudly replied: ‘‘I got 
the London University Bill through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” 

That task accomplished, Haldane set about filling 
one of the admitted lacunae of the academic organization 
of London—the establishment of a great college of applied 
science, a British Charlottenburg. He secured large bene- 
factions for this purpose, and the scheme was announced to 


a sympathetic world in the letter which Lord Rosebery, as 
Chancellor of London University, addressed in 1903 to the 
Chairman of the London County Council, a letter which, we 
may safely surmise, was drafted by Haldane. Owing to 
interventions which presumably received Haldane’s ap- 
proval, this scheme suffered a sea-change ; the Chancellor 
of London University lost his status as its putative father ; 
and, in the result, the scheme took the form of the com- 
bination or federation of the existing colleges at South 
Kensington now known as the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. This so-called college was granted a Royal 
Charter in 1907 after four years of unprofitable argument. 
We shall not attempt to discuss whether it is ever wise or 
expedient to attempt to amalgamate colleges of different 
o igins, ideals, and traditions. This is a question on which 
different views may be held ; but the practical question of 
the relations of the Imperial College to the University was 
one on which four years of discussion might have produced 
some ‘ clear thinking ” and definite conclusions. It was 
left, however, an open question in the Royal Charter and 
became the subject of embittered controversy leading to 
the appointment, in 1909, of the Royal Commission over 
which Haldane presided. 

The terms of reference of this Commission were much wider 
than was considered necessary by the University, comprehen- 
ding as they did the whole question of university education 
in London. Its personnel also roused the strongest prejudice. 
In his examination of witnesses, Haldane showed a masterly 
grasp of the problems of university organization ; but— 
whether through some defect of historical sense or misjudg- 
ment in the choice of the experts on whose advice the Com- 
mission relied, we shall not attempt to determine—its recom- 
mendations for the re-constitution of the university failed to 
win general approval. The War intervened, new problems 
arose, and, to Haldane’s chagrin, his Report was interred 
without ‘‘ the meed of some melodious tear.” That is, 
perhaps, too extreme a statement. The Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education to whom the problem 
was remitted in 1924 damned the Haldane Report with 
faint praise ; but they were careful to work out an entirely 
different constitution for the university from that proposed 
by Haldane and his colleagues. Equally inconclusive were 
Haldane’s well-intentioned and disinterested efforts to 
secure the Bloomsbury site for the university. The policy 
was sound and practicable when originally conceived in 
1912, but the project was born in an atmosphere too stormy 
for healthy growth and suffered two re-incarnations before 
reaching its present maturity. 

In his political capacity, as we have already suggested, 
Haldane was not specially concerned with policy in relation 
to national education. As Secretary of State for War, 
however, he was offered a golden opportunity for applying 
his educational principles. The problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of highly-trained officers for the army had 
become critical. Its seriousness had even been recognized 
by Haldane’s predecessor in office, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who had threatened to supersede the work of our public 
schools in preparing boys for admission to the military 
colleges. Haldane’s denunciation of our national indiffer- 
ence to education, his appeals for the application of 
scientific method to business affairs, his prayers that the 
nation might be endowed with more geist, a larger outlook 
and understanding, his special knowledge of the high 
standards of training and organization of the Germanarmy, 
all predisposed the public for far-reaching reforms in the 
oficering of the army. The problem was social and 
economic as well as educational; its urgency, especially 
for those with foresight of the stupendous tasks which 
would face the British Army in a few years, will be 

(Continued on page 816) 
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RUSKIN, 
AS LITERARY CRITIC 


SELECTIONS 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
OF MODERN GERMAN 
By F. R. H. MCLELLAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. ṣs. 
A book of Exercises on the above is in the Press. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIORS 


By C. F. C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately, 2s 6d. 
KEY, now ready, 4s 6d. 


THE ARGONAUTICA OF 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS 
Book III. 


Edited, with an introduction and a commentary, by 
M. M. GILLIES, M.A., Ph.D. — 


Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THERMODYNAMICS 
By G. BIRTWISTLE. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo. 78 6d net. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
By A.W. SIDDONS, M.A. and R. T. HUGHES, 
A, 


Part I, Numerical Trigonometry, 1s 9d. Part II, 
Algebraical Trigonometry, 2s 6d. Part III, Com- 
plex Numbers and Finite Series, 1s 9d. Parts I and 
II, in one volume, 3s 6d. Parts I- III, in one volume, 
4s 6d. Part IV, Higher Trigonometry, will be 
published later. 
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Nw CAMBRIDGE Books 


IZAAK WALTON: LIVES OF 
DONNE AND HERBERT 


Edited by S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
2s 6d. (English Literature for Schools 


Fcap 8vo. 
Series) 


MARLOWE: DR FAUSTUS 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
A. H. SLEIGHT, M.A. 


Fcap 8vo. 1s 9d. 
(English Literature for Schools Series) 


BEN JONSON: THE ALCHEMIST 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
R. J. L. KINGSFORD, M.A. 


Fcap 8vo. 2s 6d. 
(English Literature for Schools Series) 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN. 


Crown 8vo. Part I, 1s 6d. Part II, 2s. 
Part III, 3s 6d. 


“No volume of poetry for children A ney to transcend 
this.”—The Bookma 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY 
GEOGRAPHIES 
Two new volumes 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE 
By A. WILMORE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


STIRLINGSHIRE 
By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, D.Litt. 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 3s each. 


Each volume gives an account not only of the 
topography of the county, but also of its history, 
antiquities, architecture, natural history, industrics, 
famous men, and general characteristics. 


| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 | 
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advanced as some excuse for improvising methods. Never- 
theless, the policy of lowering the age for admission to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and granting to headmasters of 
privileged schools the right to nominate boys for admission 
to Sandhurst without attested evidence of educational 
attainment was strongly criticized by educationists, as our 
columns bore witness at the time. MHaldane’s failure in 
relation to the regular army was, however, compensated 
by his success in the creation of the Officers Training 
Corps, which provided military training at small expense 
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for thousands of future army officers whose services in the 
War were of inestimable value. 

In his later years, Haldane continued his educational 
works as Chancellor of the Universities of Bristol and 
St. Andrews, and as President of the Institute of Adult 
Education. The adult education movement had his full 
sympathy and his missionary effort in this cause at an 
advanced age is one of the most inspiring episodes of 
his life, demonstrating the sincerity of his educational 
convictions. 


Colonel Ivor Curtis 


OLONEL IVOR CURTIS, C.B.E., who died on 
October 17, 1928, had played a notable part in pro- 
moting educational work both in the Navy and in the Air 
Force. The son of the late C. E. Curtis, of Brockenhurst, 
he was born in 1874,and was educated at Wimborne Grammar 
School and at Peterhouse, Cambridge. He was senior 
optime in 1896, and took the Mechanical Sciences Tripos a 
year later. He held appointments as assistant master at 
the Central Technical College, South Kensington, and at 
the Royal Naval Engineering College before becoming a 
Naval Instructor, R.N., in 1901. He served afloat for three 
years before being called to the Admiralty in 1904 as 
General Assistant to the Director of Naval Education. 
Five years later, he became Deputy Inspector of Naval 
Schools, as a principal assistant to Sir Alfred Ewing, then 
the Director of Naval Education, and as such had the 
responsibility for the education of seamen and boys and 
of the Royal Marines, of naval artificers and dockyard 
apprentices, and also for the Royal Marines children’s 
schools. He changed over to the Royal Air Force in 1918, 
where, as Deputy Director of Education at the Air Ministry, 
he shouldered the big task of organizing educational work 
in the new Service, and when, shortly after the Armistice, 
it was decided to inaugurate a permanent scheme of 
education in the Air Force, he retired from the Navy and, 
in a civilian capacity, became Educational Adviser at the 
Air Ministry. 

Colonel Curtis was a man of singularly wide educational 
outlook with an extraordinary capacity for translating his 
ideas into practice. A generation ago, education in the 
services stood for the most part for little more than in- 
struction in the 3 R’s. That to-day it can confidently be 
compared with some of the best work done in the sphere 
of further education by civil educational authorities is due 
in a substantial degree to his high ideals and unceasing 
energy. 

In many ways Colonel Curtis was a pioneer in education. 
At a time when the notion that education is not something 
isolated and apart, but a vital adjunct to the practical needs 
of life was held only by a few, he was planning in his own 
sphere a breakaway from the old traditions. Education, 
he held, was largely to blame for the neglect in which it 
stood, and to effect the needed change it must first show 
by practical demonstration its ability to be helpful. So 
he set about altering schemes and syllabuses, and choosing 
a staff alive to the new possibilities and keen to translate 
them into practice. His greatest opportunity, however, 
came with his appointment to the Air Ministry. ‘ Those 
responsible for the scheme,’ he himself wrote later, * must 
be prepared to act as research workers endeavouring to 
discover what the real needs of the Service are, and as 
missionaries of education to convince the Service by demon- 
stration as well as by reasoned argument that an educational 
system suitably designed and administered can provide it 
with something essential to its efficiency and well-being not 
obtainable from any other quarter.’ 

Those who know something of the educational work of 
the Air Force to-day will realize how gloriously he had 
inspired his staff throughout the whole Air Force Educa- 


tional Service, and will testify that he had accomplished a 
unique and magnificent task. An ever-widening circle of 
progressive educationists are seeking to know more 
about it, and time will prove that in Colonel Curtis the 
Air Force was privileged to have a personality and force 
of great creative power. 

As his work developed he sought to bring it into yet 
closer contact with educational activity outside the Air 
Force. He was keenly interested in the Adult Education 
Movement throughout the country, and as a representative 
of the Air Council sat on the Adult Education Committee of 
the Board of Education. ` He had recently been appointed 
to the Teachers Representative Council as a representative 
of the members of the teaching profession in the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Within the last year, too, he had 
begun to express something of his principles and work toa 
larger public, and in an interesting chapter in the book 
‘“ The Schools of England,” which Prof. J. Dover Wilson 
edited a short time ago, he gave some description of the 
Air Force educational system. And at this year’s meeting 
of the British Association he read a paper on “ School, 
University, and Practical Training in the Education of the 
Engineer,’’ which was reprinted in last month’s issue of 
this Journal. Had his life been spared for a few years— 
and he was still in the prime of life—he might before long 
have expressed his educational philosophy in a more com- 
prehensive form, and few who knew him or have seen the 
result of his work will doubt that it would have constituted 
a signal contribution to educational thought and progress. 


Among the public lectures to be delivered at UNIVERSITY 
CoLLEGE, Lonpon, W.C. 1, during this session, are the following : 
Swedish Romanticism, by Prof. J. G. Robertson (November 7, 
14, and 21); the Colloid Chemistry of the Rubber Industry, 
by Dr. P. Stamberger (November 12, 14, 16, 19, and 21); The 
After-Effects of the American Revolution on British Policy, by 
Prof. R. Coupland (November 22, 29, and December 6) ; and a 
Plea for the Study of Contemporary History, by Prof. R. W. 
Seton-Watson (December 13). 

$ $ $ 


The Child Study Association of America has just issued a new 
book list, ‘‘ Suggestions for a Parent’s First Book Shelf.” This 
list contains twenty-five titles with author, publisher, and price, 
and should be extremely valuable to any one who is doing serious 
reading along the lines of child training. This book-shelf is the 
result of a great deal of careful thought and has been prepared by 
leaders in child training and the Bibliography Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America. The price of the list 1$ 


five cents. 
$ e $ 


MONOGRAPHS OF RESEARCH.—The Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute has resolved to set aside a small sum annually 
from the funds of the Institute to facilitate the publication of 
original monographs embodying the results of research relating 
to the British Empire oversea. Grants will be made from this 
fund from time to time upon the recommendation of a small 
committee. The conditions governing the award of grants will 
be forwarded on application to the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2, 
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recommendations of the y : 
General Editor: G. F. Boswortnu, F.R.G.S. Education in the “ Suggestions for : 
Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations. the Teaching of Geography” (Cir- 
. THE WORLD AND Irs WONDERS. 28. cular 834). Y 


. ENGLAND AND WALES, With introductory chapters on zones 
and seasons, mountains and rivers, plants, animals, and races 


b 


v 


exe 


¢ 


E of men. 28 6d. a z 
=e 3. THE BririsH Is_tzs. With introductory chapters on land and A most successful ate to — =f 
Ar sea, climate, food supply, and the occupations of mankind. 3s. out the excellent * suggestions of > 
: 4. WESTERN EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION. 38 6d. Board of Education Circular 834. . . > 
« şs. THe British Empire. Third edition. 38 6d. It is difficult in the course of a line K 
The last two chapters describe the efforts made by the or so to deal with the many merits 


Dominions and Possessions of Britain to win the war, and give 


: f these well illustrated and enter- 
some account of the new lands which have been brought 2 n s3 5 
under British control. 8 taining Readers.” —Tbe Educational 


6. Some Grear REGIONS OF THE WorLD. 38 6d. Times. 


All the Books are fully illustrated by photographs of typical scenery, 
towns, plants, animals, and people. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


General Editor: G. F. Bosworru, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


SG “ An excellent example of a modern 


text-book of geography. The con- 
venient paragraphs into which it is 
divided provide admirable crystal- 
lizations of information. There are 
many attractive illustrations.” —T7he 


¢ 
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R} Scotsman. J UNIOR Br 
E By A. R. CHART-LEIGH (late A. JORDAN), M.Sc. 5s. DNS 
K INTERMEDIATE x» 


By A. J. DICKS, B.A., B.Sc. Third edition. 68. EUROPE 
separately. 18 4d. 


SENIOR 


By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 7s 6d., and in separate sections : 


EUROPE, 1s 8d. ASIA, 18 6d. AFRICA, 1s 6d. 
AUSTRALASIA, 18 3d. AMERICA, 1s 8d. 


“ The text is well informed and well 
written. Numerous questions and 
exercises cover the ground studied. 
The work ...is in every respect well 
produced.” — Education. 
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“ Excellently edited, printed, illus- 
trated, mapped, and bound, and a 
Man 


CAMBRIDGE TRAVEL BOOKS well of English undefiled. 


Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo. 4s 6d each. 


f 


modern travel books are models of 
bad prose. Here we have prose from 
the noblest period.”—Tbe Times on 
“ The Earliest Voyages.” 


4 


Ry THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584 - E: < 
yK With 16 maps and illustrations. andthe originai asentoa repre y 
K THE EARLIEST VOYAGES ROUND THE | duced are as instructive as they are Șt b 

f: WORLD, 1519-1617 explanatory maps.””—Nature on “ The : 
RY With 20 maps and illustrations. North-West and North-East Pas- i B 
A 82 . 5 
=e THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH-EAST 1 DS 
K PASSAGES, 1576-1611 es ` +, r 
VG With 18 maps and illustrations. Cambridge University Press NZ 
NG} FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 £: 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 
Dec. 


. 14 to 
. 17 to 


. 2I tọ 
. 14 to 
. 9 to Jan. 19 
. 21 to Jan. 8 


. 15 to 


. 18 to 
. 18 to 


22 to Jan. 7 


16 to Jan. 


. 14 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 13 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


tar 


. 21 to Jan. 


14 to Jan. 


an, 


. 14 to Jan. 
ee 
an. 


. 15 to Jan. 


22 to 


. Io to Jan. 
. 14 to Jan. 


. 11 to Jan. 


. Ig to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


6 


oom m OO 
> 


ia 
an. 14 


. 8 to Jan. 14 
. 22 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


7 
8 


8 


14 


14 


an. 9 


N œ 0n C&O 


14 


24 
17 


an. 15 


Performances by the 
Dramatic Society of 
“ Pygmalion ” (Ber- 
nard Shaw), Nov. 16 
and 17. 


Commemoration Sun- 
day, Nov. 4. 


Commemoration 
Week : Centenary of 
the Foundation of 
King’s College, Dec. 
II-I9Q. 


Degree Day, Dec. 20. 


Dramatic Perform- 
ance, Dec. 6. 

London Reunion, 
Nov. 3 

St. Hild’s 
17. 


s Day, Nov. 


Conferring of Degrees, 
Dec. 11. 

Bi-Centenary Celebra- 
tions, Dec. 11. 


School Concert,Dec. 7. 
O.A. Football Match, 
Dec. 15. 


O.B. Match and 
School Concert, Dec. 
15. 


Birkenhead School 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


| Bec. 19 to Jan. 18 


oa Stortford Col- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 16 
ege 
Blundell’s School, Tiver- | Dec. 18 to Jan. 17 
ton 
Bradfield College Dec. 17 to 17 
Bradford Technical Col- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 14 
ay. College Dec. 18 to Jan, 18 
Bristol Grammar School | Dec. 19 to Jan. 10 
Bromsgrove School Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 
as rt a ee and County | Dec. 20 to Jan. 8 
High 
Caterham School Dec. 19 “a 2 
Central School of Arts | Dec. 1g to Jan. 7 
and Crafts, London 
Charterhouse... .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Cheltenham College Dec. 20 to 17 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
lege 
Chigwell School Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 
aT SAOSNA College, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 10 
iff 
Clifton College .. Dec. 18 to Jan. 16 
Dean Close Memorial | Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 
School, Cheltenham 
Denstone College Dec. 17 to Jan. 18 
Dover College Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Dulwich College.. Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
Durham School .. Dec. 17 to Jan. 18 
Eastbourne College à Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Elizabeth College, Guern- | Dec. 21 to Jan. 23 
sey 
Epsom College .. Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 
Exeter School Dec. 22 to Jan. 15 
Framlingham College .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
Felsted School .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 22 
Fettes College .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 11 
Giggleswick School Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 
Gresham’s School, Holt Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
Guildhall School of Music, | Dec. 8 to Jan. 14 
London 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 
Hampstead School 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 
Hatcham School 
Haileybury College Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Harrow School .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 21 
Hereford Cathedral School! Dec. 21 to Jan. 14 
Highgate School .. | Dec. 24 to Jan. 24 
Huddersfield Technical | Dec. 20 to Jan. 7 
College 
Hurstpierpoint College.. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 29 
Hymers Coliege, Hull .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 11 
King Edward’s School, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 
Birmingham 
King Edward VI School, | Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 
Bury St. Edmunds 
King Edward VI School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 
Southampton 
King William’s College, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 20 
Isle of Man 
King’s School, Canter- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
bury 
King’s School, Chester .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. Io 
King’s School, Ely .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 22 
(Continued on page 820) 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Commemoration, 


Nov. 1. 
tas Concert, Dec. 


18. 
Concert, Dec. 17. 


Consecration -of the 
Extensions of the 
School Chapel by the 
Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, Nov. 2. 
Latin Play, ‘* Mos- 
tellaria ” (Plautus), 
Dec. 


» Dec. 
Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Nov. 1. 


Speech Day, Nov. 16. 

Entrance Examina- 
tion, Jan. 15. 

School Concert, Dec. 
I7. 


Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 1. 
Football Match, Old 
a fee A 
espearean ay 
King Lear,” Nov. 
22. 


y 


Entrance Examina- 


Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Dec. 15. 


Schubert Concert, 
Nov. 19. 

Rugby v. Old Boys, 
Dec. 1. 


School v. Old Chol- 
melians at Football, 
Dec. 15. 

Prize OO 


Dec. 1 
School u EER 
Play, Dec. 18. 


School Play, Nov. 10 
and 12. 


Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Nov. 3. 

School Christmas 
Party, Dec. 19. 
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METHUEN’S NEW ann RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS. 1s. 6d. each. 


1. The Wind in the Willows. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 

2. The Blue Bird. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

3. White Fang. By Jack Lonpon. 

4. Spanish Gold. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 

5. Fifteen Stories. By W. W. Jacoss. 

6. Essays by Modern Masters. HILAIRE BELLOC, G. K. 

CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 

7. The Great Adventure. 

Milestones. 


In one volume. 


8. Essays of a Naturalist. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 
9. The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. 


EIGHT LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By Rose 
FYLEMAN. School Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
PLAIN PROSE. By W. E. Wiitiams, B.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


An analysis, illustrated by extracts, of the principles upon which a 
serviceable style must be based. 


SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By 
H. F. B. BRETT-SmtH, M.A., Reader in English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of English 
Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. Introduction by ROBERT LYND. 
liv. + 548 pages. Second Edition. 3s. With a Critical Commentary 
by W. E. Wirirams, B.A. 38.6d. The Commentary separately, 18. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE: The Age of 
Interrogation. By A. C. Warp, Deputy Principal, City Literary 


Institute. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. A general survey of all branches of 
contemporary literature. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR ANCIENT HISTORY. For Middle Forms. By 
A. M. DALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF EUROPE : From the Barbarian 
Invasions to the League of Nations. By DOROTHY K. GORDON, 
TEN Examiner in History in the London Teana Council. With 

mapa: Crown 8vo. 5s. Also in Two Parts. I. 410-1527. 2s. 6d. 
TT. 1527-1927. 3s. 

A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 


Bowman, M.A. Crown 8vo. 68. 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE 16TH CEN- 
TURY. By J. W. ALLEN, Late Professor of History at Bedford College, 
London. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. General 
Editors: EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Lit., and A. W. 
REED, M.A., D.Lit. Six volumes. Each, 8s. net. 


A series of source- -books for students of history and of literature, to 
illustrate the social environment in which our great authors lived. 


England from Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT, 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT and E. KNOBLOCH. 


M.A., University Lecturer in English, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. ° 


England in Shakespeare’s Day. By G. B. Harrison, M.A., 
Lecturer in English at King’s College, University of London. 


England in Johnson’s Day. By M. DOROTHY GEORGE, MA. 


England from Wordsworth to Dickens. By R. W. KING 
M.A., Lecturer in English, University College, Bangor. 


Other volumes in preparation 


LATIN AND GREEK 


EASY LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. ae R. E. Burns, LL.B., 
and A. E. Burns, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LATIN PROSE REVISION. By B. nL RENDALL, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A series of short exercises suitable for the top forms of Preparatory 
Schools and the lower forms of Public Schools. 


THE PIRATES ; AND THREE OTHER LATIN PLAYS ON 
CAESAR'S LIFE. By HAROLD MATTINGLY, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Four plays, written in idiomatic but simple Latin, and designed to 
ee pupils with some phases of life in the Rome of Caesar and 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By H. J. Rose, 
i An po of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 
n 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS DE FRANCAIS: Premiére Année. With Phononomic 
Script. By H. V. Groves, Modern JLanguage Master at Eltham College. 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A systematic attempt to avoid the difficulties of the international 
phonetic script. The ‘‘phononomic”’ script, by the use of italics, 
diacritics, &c., makes the actual spelling of any French word phonetic. 


FRENCH VERB CONJUGATION. By A. Watson BAIN. 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


A GERMAN POETRY BOOK for School and Home. Compiled 
by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d. 


SECOND YEAR GERMAN. By C. E. Srockron, M.A., and 
ROBERT PICK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Thirty passages, written in the German of everyday life and provided 
with questionnaire, grammatical exercises, and passages for retranslation. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. For Students of History, 
Geography, Economics, and Literature. By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., 
and A. C. Dunstan, B.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 48 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. Stockton, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 1e.3d. 


METHUEN’S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS 
Edited by W. R. P. Rrpcway, M.A., and M. HANNAY 
Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pages. Each, 0d. 


1. Das Fräulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
2. Die Begegnung vorm Skagerrak. By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATIOS 


A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. 3s. Contains all that is required for Public 
School Entrance Examinations or Scholarships. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Author of ‘Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A CLASSBOOK OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. First Year. 
By J. Morris, M.A., Oxon. With 37 diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morais, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School ag T ig 
Crown 8vo. 78.6d. Also in Two Parts: Part I, 4s. Part II 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By A. W. WELLINGs, B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. Hart, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
B.Sc. With 25 Diagrams. 28.6d. Prize Edition. 38.6d. net. 


THE GREAT CHEMISTS. By E. J. Hotmyarp, M.A. With 


a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SPECTRA. By R.C. Jonnson, M.A. Qs. 6d, net. 


TEST EXAMINATION PAPERS 


(Matriculation Standard) 


Test Examinations in Latin. C. A. F. GREEN, M.A. 1s. 3d. 
Test Examinations in English. W. T. WiıLLia{ms, M.A., and 
G. H. Vatiins, B.A. Is. 8d. 
Test Examinations in French. T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. 
[In Preparation 


Test Examinations in Geography. D. Wrrorp. Is. 3d. 


Test Examinations in Physics. A. W. ANSCOMBE, B.Sc. 
1s. 3d. 

te Ea in Chemistry. F. M. OLDHAM, M.A. 
s. 3d. 


Test Examinations in Mathematics. A. S. PRATT, M.A. 
With or without Answers, 18. 6d. With Answers and Outlines to 
Answers. 


Matriculation Advanced Mathematics Test Papers. By 
A. S. PRATT, M.A. [In preparation. 


(Higher Certificate) 
Higher Certificate Mathematical Test Papers. A. S. PRATT, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


Higher Certificate Applied Mathematics Test Papers. By 
A. S. PRATT, (In preparation. 


Higher hor Certificate ‘Chemistry Test Papers. J. Morris, M.A. 


METHUEN & GO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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King’s School, Rochester 
Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College se 


Leeds Grammar School. . 


Leys School, Cambridge 

Liverpool College 

Loretto School, 
burgh 


Loughborough College .. 
Malvern College ee 


Mussel- 


Manchester Grammar 
School 


Marlborough College .. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 
nical College, Bristol : 
Faculty of Engineering 
Commercial Day Classes 

Mill Hill School ss 

Monkton Combe School, 


Bath 
Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 
Newport High School, 
Monmouth 
Northampton Town and 
County School 
Oundle School .. a 
Perse School, Cambridg 


Plymouth College ies 


Pocklington School 

Radley College .. a 

Roedean School, Brighton 

Rossall School .. F 

Royal Academy of Music 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


Royal College of Music .. 


Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Royal Technical College, 

lasgow 
Rugby School .. 
Seaford College .. 
Sedbergh School 
Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School ii 
South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 
Stamford School re 
Stonyhurst College 
Stowe School, Bucks 
St. Columba’s College, 
Co. Dublin . 
St. Edward's School, Ox- 


ford 
St. John’s School, Leather- 


head 
St. Olave’s and St. Sa- 
viour’s Grammar School, 


London 
St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington 
St. Peter’s School, York 
Swanley Horticultural 
College 
Taunton School 
Tonbridge School 


Trent College .. 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 


Dec. 15 to jan 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 


Dec. 21 to jan: 

Dec. 20 to Jan 

Dec. 21 and 22 to 
Jan. 15 


Dec. 19 to fan 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 9 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 2x to Jan 

. 18 to Jan. 


. 19 to 
. 21 to 
. 18 to 
. 18 to 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 19 to tan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan 
. 18 to 
- I0 to 


an 
an. 2 
. 21 to jan 


. 8 to Jan. 7 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 22 to Jan. 7 


. 20 to 
. 21 to 
. 18 to 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 14 to Jan. 


an. 
an. 
an. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 16 
. 6 to Jan. 23 


. 19 to 
Dec. 18 to 


an. Io 
an. 18 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Prize Giving, Nov. 16. 
Prize Giving, Dec. 8. 
1st XI v. Westmin- 
ster, Nov. 27. 

1st XV v. Old Neo- 
diensians (H), Nov. 
24. 


1st XV v. Edinburgh | W 


Academy, Nov. 3; 
v. Fettes, Nov. ro. 


Confirmation, Dec. 2. 
1st XI v. Westmin- 
ster, Nov. 10; v. 
Repton (away), Nov. 


17. 

School Plays and Con- 
cert, Dec. 15, 17, 18, 
19. 


Speech Day, Nov. 16. 
Doctors’ Day, Dec. 
18. 


Old Persean Dinner, 
Nov. Io. 
Christmas 
Dec. 20. 


Concert, 


School Play (“ Ham- 
let’), Dec. 19 and 
20. 

Entrance Examina- 
tion, Jan. 2. 


Concert, Dec. 18. 


Old Columban Foot- 
ball Match, Dec. 17. 
Commemoration, 
Dec. 8-10. 


School Dramatic So- 
ciety’s Performance 
of Richard III, Dec. 
14 and 15. 

Rugby Football, v. 
Haileybury, : 
10. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University College School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 15 


Hampstead 
Uppingham School Dec. 20 to Jan. 24 
Victoria College, Jersey.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Wellingborough School.. | Dec. 15 to Jan. 17 
Wellington College Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Westminster School Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 
Weymouth College .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Winchester ig .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Wolverhampton School Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
orcester Cathedral Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
King’s School 
Worcester Royal Gram- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 15 
mar School 
Worksop College Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 | Annual Shakespeare- 
an Play, Nov. 1, 2, 3. 
School Concert and 
Annual Dinner, Dec. 
20. 
Wrekin College -. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 18 
Wyegeston Grammar Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 | Dramatic Society 
School for Boys, Leices- Pay, Dec. 15, 17, 
ter 18. 


TEACHING MODERN Puysics.—One of the penalties of the 
rapid progress which has been made in our knowledge of the 
structure of matter during the past twenty years has been the 
increasing and severe specialization of research in physics. It 
may safely be assumed that the fundamental ideas of atomic 
structure are now generally accepted and fairly well known, but 
it is obvious that few outside those actually engaged in research 
work can follow modern studies of spectra, X-rays, and so on, 
in detail. For the ordinary school course of physics, general 
knowledge of atomic structure is, of course, sufficient, but for 
scholarship candidates and other advanced pupils, more is 
required ; the teacher must be able at least to give intelligent 
guiding as to reading. This implies careful and selected reading 
by the teacher, aided by attendance at occasional lectures by 
authorities. In the limited time available it is impossible to 
study many original papers, and we therefore commend the 
occasional articles summarizing current knowledge on special 
topics which appear in scientific journals. Such an article is 
that by Dr. B. L. Worsnop, lecturer in physics at King’s College, 
London, in the October issue of Sctence Progress, dealing with the 
J-phenomenon in X-rays associated with the name of Prof. C. G. 
Barkla. Dr. Worsnop has himself made contributions in this 
field, and he sets out briefly and clearly the history of the 
investigations and our present knowledge of this highly specialized 
corner of physical research. 


DARTINGTON HALL.—There are many indications that the 
need for a more practical type of education than is supplied by 
the ordinary secondary school of the day is being met with 
increasing success by the establishment of a number of experi- 
mental schools in different parts of the country. These schools 
are independent of control by the local education authority, 
or by the Board of Education, and are therefore able to adopt 
principles which are impossible under a system dominated by 
certificate examinations. So long as they are founded to carry 
out educational ideals, and not run for profit, provided they are 
properly equipped for their purpose, and efficiently staffed, such 
schools should be encouraged, their progress watched, and their 
experience utilized by our education authorities. A school of 
this type has recently been established at Dartington Hall, 
Totnes. The pu e and principles of this new establishment 
are clearly stated in an official publication, ‘‘ Outline of an 
Educational Experiment.” This describes an attempt “to 
provide an environment in which children can exercise their 
powers both as individuals and as members of a group ” for an 
adventurous living in the sense of employing ‘‘ their powers of 
intelligence, invention, imagination, and enterprise,” as well as 
“ opportunities for every variety of self-expression.” Outdoor 
interests are to play an important part in affording projects on 
which their schemes of work will develop. The curriculum 1$ 
claimed to be flexible, capable of growth and of development to 
meet the needs of each child in relation to its capacity. ‘‘ Courses 
of studies will be grouped around a number of specified depart- 
ments,’’ such as that of garden, farm, forestry, building, work- 
shop, crafts, music, drama, publishing, language, social 
studies, health, and accounts. It is to be co-educational and 
non-sectarian. 
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SERIES OF “ EFFECTIVE 
CLASS-ROOM ATLASES ” 


1. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Set of Four Maps, each 45 in. by 35 in., “ folder ” 


each. Any three maps in case, 
1. GEOLOGY. 
2. RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
3. RAINFALL AND AGRICULTURE. 
4. INDUSTRY AND POPULATION. 


2. EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
1. RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


2. RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE 
(Jan. and July). 


3. RACES AND FRONTIERS. 
4. INDUSTRY AND POPULATION. 


3. SOUTH AMERICA 


Set of Three Maps, uniform with above, in case. 


Price 30s. Single maps, 10s. 6d. each. 


1. RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS (with 
Political Divisions). 


2. RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE. 
3. INDUSTRY AND, VEGETATION. 


—— -o 


Showing ease of removal or insertion in the new. 


SPRING ROLLER UTILITY MAP 
CASE 


map. When the map is ro ed up it is Aa gah enveloped in this 
cover. Maps mounted in the ‘‘ Utility Cas 


EDINA WORKS, 
EDINBURGH 


99990 0HDOPOOOOOOOOPOOOHCOOO’O> 


: form, in case. Price 40s. Single oe 10s. 6d. 
^ 
$ 
¢ 
$ 
$ 
¢ 
O 
A 
4 
+ 
A 
4 
4 
A 
4 
+ 
$ 
¢ 
4 
A 
4 
+ 
4 
$ 
¢ 
A 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
$ 
4 
$ 
+ 
4 
¢ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
+ 
$ 
4 
() 
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4 
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WALL MAPS & ATLASES # 


It is dustproof—made so by the strip of cloth attached to the boson of t each 
ustproo 
will never show the soil str 
the bottom, so common on maps mounted in other cases after they have been 

in use for only a short time. Cases can be made to include 10 maps. 


“te MITEO- 


HISTORICAL WALL MAPS 


40 in. by 30in. C.R.V. or “ folder.” 
7s. 6d. each: 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CON- 
UEST 


ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD I. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
FRANCE IN 1429. 
THE DISCOVERIES. INDIA IN 1784. 
THE GROWTH OF BRITISH INDIA. 

THE BARBARIAN INROADS. 

THE TEUTONIC SETTLEMENTS. 

EUROPE UNDER CHARLES THE GREAT. 
EUROPE UNDER OTTO THE GREAT. 
EUROPE, 1190. EUROPE, 1702. 
EUROPE, 1360. EUROPE, 1810. 
EUROPE, 1648. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. 
EUROPE, 1814-1863. EUROPE, 1863-1897. 


AIR ROUTE MAP OF THE WORLD 


(Size 69 in. by 45 in., in full colours). 35s. on 
cloth and rollers, varnished: 38s. dissected in case 


or folded book form. 


COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
Size 10 in. by 64 in. 32 maps in full colours. 
Prices : 1s. 6d., bound manilla covers. 2s., 


limp cloth covers. 2s. 6d., full bound ae a 


THE SPRING ROLLER 
UTILITY CASE 
For the Geography or the History 


Class Room this is quite the most 
practical apparatus for map display. 


PRICES 
Case to hold 3 maps, size 72 in. by 


63 in., £8, complete with maps. 

Each extra map on roller, £2 Is. 
Case to hold 3 maps, size 50 in. by 
42 in., £4 17s., complete with maps. 
Each extra map on roller, 19s. 6d. 


at 


W & AK g SeruN STON 


Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn 
Road, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Varia 


Messrs. I. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued an autumn announce- 
ment list including general, fiction, agriculture, medical, and 
nursing sections. 

* * * 

The Electrical Association for Women has issued its programme 
of autumn and winter fixtures. Application should be made to 
the Director, Miss Haslett, 46 Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 

* * ka 


The Child-Study Society has announced a lecture on ‘‘ Music 
and the Child-Mind,’’ by Dr. P. C. Buck, at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1, on November 8, 
at 0 p.m. 

* * x 

“ The Ten Golden Rules of Food and Drink ” is the title of a 
leaflet issued by the Food Education Society, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1, price 3d. Social workers, local education authorities, 
schools, and other institutions may obtain quantities at reduced 
rates. 

* © * 

The autumn list of Borzoi Books, as publications by MEssrs. 
ALFRED A. KNoprF are termed, is noteworthy mainly for the 
number of translations of fiction announced. There are also 
translations of Nordenskidld’s ‘‘ History of Biology ” and Kobald's 
“ Franz Schubert.” 


* + * 


The classified list of announcements of forthcoming books 
issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., contains a substantial 
educational section. Physics teachers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the series of ‘‘ Monographs on Physical Subjects ” being 
issued at 2s. 6d. each; the four titles so far announced are 
spectra, X-rays, applications of interferometry, and wireless. 

* + x 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CoMPANY announces early publica- 
tion of a volume entitled ‘‘ The Sentence Method of Teaching 
Reading,” by Dr. J. Hubert Jagger, which will explain the prin- 
ciples of the new method that has recently aroused so much 
enthusiasm and controversy in London schools. 


Among the public lectures being given this term at KING’s 
COLLEGE, LONDON, W.C. 1, are several of interest to students 
and teachers-of history. There is a course of seven lectures on 
the Succession States of Central Europe, ten by Sir Bernard 
Pares on Contemporary Russia, seven by Dr. J. Krzyzanowski on 
Renaissance Poland, and eight on Modern Roumania. 

* * aK 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD., 363-367 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1, is issuing a series of booklets (price 1s. each), 
edited and compiled by Mr. Alec Robertson, under the general 
title of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury of Recorded Music.” Biographical 
and historical matter which is available elsewhere is reduced to 
a minimum; instead, brief comments are made on features of 
the music now available on records and a bibliography is 
provided. Vol. I deals with Bach and Beethoven. 

* + + 


We have received from Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Lr., their 
list of scientific and technical publications. The physics section 
is most impressive; it includes ‘‘ Collected Papers on Wave 
Mechanics,” by Prof. E. Schrödinger, and also his four lectures 
delivered early this year at the Royal Institution, “ Selected 
Papers on Wave Mechanics,” by L. de Broglie and Dr. L. 
Brillouin, ‘‘ Space and Time,” by Prof. Emile Borel, and two 
new volumes of the Student’s Physics Series, on heat and 
thermodynamics, by Dr. J. K. Roberts, and on modern physics, 
by Prof. H. A. Wilson. 

+. 


+ x 


Some noteworthy scientific books are included in the autumn 
announcement list sent out by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Press. We notice ‘‘ The Nature of the Physical World ” by 
Prof. A. S. Eddington, ‘‘ Statistical Mechanics ” by Mr. R. H. 
Fowler, ‘‘ Mathematical and Physical Papers’’ by Sir Joseph 
Larmor, a new edition of ‘‘ Conduction of Electricity Through 
Gases ” by Sir J. J. Thomson and Prof. G. P. Thomson, “ Scien- 
tific Papers of William Bateson ” edited by Prof. R. C. Punnett, 
and Volume III of Prof. F. O. Bower’s “ The Ferns ” ; truly a 
weighty contribution to scientific progress. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


“TRANSFER of good Middle-Class Boarding and Day School for 

Girls in the Midlands. 60 pupils (14 boarders). Gross Receipts, 
nearly £3,000 per annum. Premises would be let at £150 p.a. Price 
for Goodwill by arrangement, and Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,938. 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls, of the High School 

type, in the North of England. 145 pupils. Gross Receipts, 

£4,000. Good Profit. Price by arrangement. Freehold Premises, 
can be let.—No. 5,924. 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls on the East 

Coast. 96 pupils (15 boarders). Gross Receipts, £2,800. Free- 

hold Premises, but would be let at £210 per annum. Reasonable price 
for Goodwill. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,954. 


RANSFER of Day School for Girls in South-West Suburb of London, 
About 40 pupils. 4 boarders expected after Christmas. Fees, 
boarders, about froo p.a., and day pupils, about 16 guineas a term. 
Gross Receipts, £1,702. Freehold Premises (24 rooms), with Garden 
and Tennis Lawns. Playing-field rented. Price for Goodwill and School 
Furniture and Equipment (including two good Pianos), £1,550. Free- 
hold Premises, £2,850.—No. 5,898. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of old-established and successful Boarding School for 
Girls on the South Coast. Fees, about {120-£150 annum. 
Premises on Lease (8 years to run) at £400 per annum. ase could 
probably be renewed. Furniture at a valuation. Reasonable price 
for Goodwill.—No. 5,946. 


“TRANSFER of small Day School for Girls in Western Suburb of 
London, 57 pupils. Fees, 3 to 54 guineas a term. Premises on 
Lease at £120 per annum. Goodwill, one term’s fees.—No. 5,950. 
RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in attractive 
and growing neighbourhood in the Home Counties. y 
Premises on Lease, rent £150 per annum. 7 boarders, 28 day pupils, 
aged 5 to 16. Gross Receipts for last term, about £450. Price by 
arrangement.—No. 5,952. 


RANSFER of, or Partnership in, Boarding School for Girls, 

of the best type. Magnificent Leasehold Premises standing 

in fine grounds. Gross Receipts, about £20,000. Good Profit. Terms 
by arrangement.—No. 5,931. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 
~a 


cE0. M. HAMMER « co. in. 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS FEurrosts 
MEMORIALS EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
PARTITIONING rxe anv rorome 


METAL AND STONE 


SPANISH 


STUDENTS OF SPANISH should write for a back copy (Is.) of the review 
Spanish Studies and particulars of the Summer School of Spanish, Santander, 
1929.—Address: DIRECTOR, Spanish Studies, University of Liverpool. 


PRIZE BOOKS 


The DECEMBER issue is an excellent one in 
which to advertise PRIZES and GIFT-BOOKS 
of the better sort. 

The December number will contain the usual article on 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with Classified Lists (1) Gift Books 
for Children, 5 to 11; (2) Books for Girls, 12 to 16; 
(3) Books for Boys, 12 to 16. ‘‘ We never hesitate to say 
that well-chosen books are the best presents.’’—Extraci 

from a previous article. 
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SOCIAL AND 


By JOHN FINNEMORE 
SOCIAL LIFE} IN ENGLAND 


Vol. I. From SAXON TIMES to 1603. (With 78 Illus- 
trations.) 
Vol. II. From 1603 TO THE PRESENT DAY. (With 


57 Illustrations.) 
Small crown 8vo, bound in cloth. Price 38. each. 


` ‘These fascinating volumes 
people at different periods. 


clothes; what they got for their labour and what they did with it. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN WALES 


Containing 6 illustrations in the text and 4 full-page in 


colour. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
** An excellent little book ; just the for the 
a well-written picture of Old Wales. Mr. 
great skill.”"—Cambrian Daily Leader. 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc. 
A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Third and revised edition, in which the narrative has been 
Limp Cloth. With 


continued up to 1926. Demy 8vo. 
133 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
The main features of this his 
which to a great extent the narrative is based, the attention paid to 
and industrial history, exercises on the pictures 
pagans ot ue pupil to illustrative material for each episode. 
are uded. 


e vivid pictures of the life of the English 
t describes how they worked and how they 
played; what the people ate and wore, and how they paid for food and 


people who want 
emore has done his task with 


are the e number of pictures, upon 
an p social 


, and references for the 
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By H. L. BURROWS, M.A. 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
TRADE 


Price 3s. 
“ The chapters on life on a manor, and in a monastery, are very well 
done, as is also the account of early taxation and the Exchequer methods.” 


ie By F. L. BOWMAN 
CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS 


The Outlines of Economic History for Young People. 
Containing 32 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

This little book will be found useful not only by pupils who are about to 
make a more serious study of crafts and commerce, but, also, by all those 
who will take their places, sooner or later, upon farms, in factories, mines, 
and markets, and upon the highways. 


By C. J. HALL 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 


With 28 Illustrations (8 full-page), also Questions and 
Exercises. Crown 8vo. Bound in Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Thi lume rited account of th f English - 
culture and of fire lite ail England from the earliest times to ihe 
presen y. 


Containing 36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


By C. J. HALL 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
School Edition. Containing introduction and brief bio- 


graphies of the principal persons mentioned, Crown 8vo. 
Bound in cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.ı 


School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has been improved in 
certain details, and now gives better value than ever. 
It is designed by a teacher 
of geography and made by a 
firm of theodolite makers. 


Prices : 
With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.” —-The Journal of Education. 


“ The instrament reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 

“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
— Education. 


| Sent on approval to any teacher in Great Britain | 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LTD., 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W. ı 
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THE NEW 1928/9 ZEISS-IKON 
EPIDIASCOPE 


An Invaluable Aid to the Teacher. Every Class Room, Lecture 

, or Theatre should be equipped with this superb New 

Model Zeiss-Ikon Epidiascope. It projects a ten-foot picture 

of flat opaque objects in their natural colours. Diagrams, 

Photographs, Maps, &c., are presented to students in a manner 

unsurpassed for lucid exposition. Can also be used for projecting 
Lantern Slides. ` 


DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY LIST FREE 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., LTD., 
Specialists in School Projection Apparatus, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


x 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


Soon after the defeat of the reactionary Education Bill (see 
May Journal) the League of Radical School 
a gon aon Reformers, which had naturally taken a 
i leading part in the organized protests, followed 
up the victory by issuing, in the form of a manifesto to be 
addressed at the ensuing elections to political associations and 
individual candidates, a sort of Confession of Educational Faith. 
This document (for which we are indebted to an esteemed 
correspondent) deserves notice, if only as a striking sign of the 
times. It runs (much condensed) as follows: ‘ Believing that 
Germany's cultural unity depends on the organic unity of its 
whole educational system, the League demands (1) That existing 
schools with their religious and social distinctions be replaced by a 
single National School, adapted to the vital needs of vouth and 
of the people. (2) Abolition of all school fees and substitution of 
a single national school-tax, rising with individual incomes and 
falling with increasing size of individual families. (3) Uncon- 
ditional rejection of any Education Bill that seeks to create 
denominational schools or other exceptions to the national type. 
The religious problem to be solved, either by allowing the 
denominations the free use of the ‘sixth school day,’ or the 
right to conduct strictly optional religious classes (when and 
where not stated). (4) Autonomy of the educational system. 
The State to organize, finance, and guarantee a minimum of 
efficiency, but the district education authority to be responsible 
for shaping the individual character of its schools on the common 
foundations. By means of conferences and exchange of pupils, 
teachers, and methods the State to take its place in the front rank 
of the educational progress of humanity. (5) Compulsory kinder- 
gartens to be provided by public money. (6) The established 
four year junior course to lead to an elastic senior course with 
many options—including languages, sociology and religion. 
(Denominational instruction to be left to the denominations.) 
Schools to be provided with gardens, fields, animals, and oppor- 
tunities for manual, technical, and artistic activities. Every 
child to have the right to remain at school till intellectually 
mature, and the period of compulsory attendance to be increased 
to a minimum of ten years. (7) Abolition of school-leaving 
examinations; vocational education for all adolescents. (8) 
Free school meals and apparatus. (9) Problems of youth-welfare 
and adult education to be closely related to the National School. 
The co-operation of teachers, parents, and adolescents from the 
school communities to be secured, and school buildings and 
equipment to be placed at their disposal. (10) Gradual abolition 
of bureaucratic school inspection, and introduction of co-operative 
school management. (11) Classes open to all members of school 
communities. (12) Training of all teachers to be on uniform 
lines and adapted to the needs of the reorganized practical 
schools, both lower and higher.’’ The political effect of such a 
document it is impossible to estimate, but the election results 
were claimed as a great progressive victory, calculated to save 
the nation for a long time from another “ fight for the child.” 


Among the activities of the League we may note its monthly 
organ, Die Neue Erziehung, one of the world- 


A said ae preachers of advanced educational thought 
Blessing ? (the regular receipt of which we gratefully 


acknowledge) and a recent three days’ con- 
ference in Dresden on the wide subject of Man, School, and 
Vocation. After a characteristic opening by Prof. Oestreich on 
Vocation—Torment of Blessing ? other speakers dealt with the 
relation of vocation to home, school, youth, business, culture, 
and the community. We quote one sentence: ‘‘ The task of the 
culture of the future is to free the human spirit from the tyranny 
of material needs.” 


TRANSVAAL 


A commission appointed last year to delimitate the functions 
of universities and technical colleges has now 
reported. Drastic measures are proposed— 
some of them, it seems, so much in advance 
of public opinion as to have aroused angry opposition. In our 
ignorance of local conditions we can hardly understand (still 
less pass judgment on) many of the recommendations, but the 
following extracts will indicate some of the important conclusions. 
‘‘ The sphere of the universities is, and should continue to be, 
quite distinct from that of the technical colleges, which should 


(Continued og page 826) 
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“ Une réussite parfaite ” 


FIFTY FABLES FROM 
LA FONTAINE 


By RADCLIFFE CARTER 
58. net 


Nouve ies Lirreraires: “ L’art du traducteur atteint 
ici une veritable virtuosité. . . C’est une réussite 
parfaite, et nous ne saurions trop en louer l'auteur.” 

Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT: “ So unstilted that 
any reader who knows his fables less well than . . . might 


be excused for thinking them free translations.” 
Notes anp Queries: “ The famous characterization 


of the animals comes out well, as does the much admired 
combination of economy and effectiveness in choice of 
detail. If the wit and raillery, quite inevitably, suffer a 
sort of transmutation, they succeed in remaining sharp and 
exhilarating. . . . We hope Mr. Carter will do some more.” 

YorxsuirE Post: ‘ A pleasant selection.” 

ScHooLMasTeR: “f This can be thoroughly recom- 
mended as a little gift book.” 

Pusuisners’ Circurar: “A very charming little 
volume.” 

Epucation: “ The book is a joy to behold and a 
delight to read.” 

CamaripcE Review: “ All are very delightful to read.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Visiting PrincrrPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR— PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
Dmescror or Musica, STUDIRS—ERNEST READ, F.R.AM. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION 
arranged by the DALCROZE SOCIETY, in connection with 
the Conference of Educational Associations, MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 31st, at 5 p.m., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1, by Mr. ERNEST READ, 
F.R.A.M., on “AURAL-TRAINING AND ITS PLACE IN 
THE DALCROZE METHOD.” 


A VACATION COURSE 
will be held at the LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 23 Store 
Street, W.C.1, DECEMBER 31st to JANUARY 5th, inclusive. 
For details of DEMONSTRATION and VACATION COURSE apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


F 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Large Collection of Natural History Subjects 
See Catalogue ‘* EE,” post free. 


Slides made to order from Films, Photographs, 
Drawings, etc. 


Cabinets and Boxes for Storing Slides. 


EPIDIASCOPES and OTHER 
PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, LTD. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (spouts the) MANCHESTER 


G — M] 
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ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL AGENCY 


e e 
FOR SCIENCE GROUP SUBJECTS The Royal Botanic Society of London 
Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE and Mrs. Ri are continuing the Advisory 9 
and Tutorial Work hitherto performed by the Association for the Provision of Regent's Park, N.W. 1 
Science and Specialist Teaching. 


The following work can be undertaken: (1) Advisory Visits ; ee) A ona of 
Teachers ; (3) Supervision of Teaching in Schools; (4 g in Ad- 
vanced Work ; for all Science Subjects, Mathematics, an Gouna 


ae Tutorial Staff of the Association is still available. Miss Martin Leake also o ‘ 
conducts General Advisory Visits helpful for the maintenance of efficiency of a Principal: Miss M. McCCAMMOND JACK 


Fees: £30 perannum - - Three Terms 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 


Subjects : 
Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, (Outdoor and under Glass) 


1910, 1911. Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 
Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 Prospectus and full Particulars on application 
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CAREERS and 
QUALIFICATIONS 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. R. F. CuormeLey, C.B.E., M.A., 


formerly Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington. Fanuary, 1928. 
EDUCATION : teaching and administration, by Sir RoserT BLAIR, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. February, 1928. 


THE STAGE, ELOCUTION, AND FILM TRAINING, by Miss 
Erse Focerty, L.R.A.M., The Central School of Speech Training 


and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. March, 1928. 
THE LAW, by Mr. G. S. W. Marrow, B.Sc., F.I.C., Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s 
Inn. April, 1928. 


COMMERCIAL CAREERS, including banking, insurance, secretarial, 
accountancy, auditing, &c., by Sır CuarLes WAKEFIELD, Bart. May, 1928. 
AGRICULTURE: at home and abroad, by Mr. C. G. T. Morison, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, 
University of Oxford. June, 1928. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, by Rev. W. R. 
Matruews, M.A., D.D., Dean of Theological Department and Professor 
of Philosophy of Religion, at King’s College, London. Fuly, 1928. 
ENGINEERING : civil, electrical, motor, marine. Dr. H. ScHoriep, 
M.B.E., Ph.D., M.I., Mech.E., Loughborough College. August, 1928. : 
MEDICINE : surgery, dentistry, veterinary surgery, pharmacy, nursing, i 
by Dr. E. G. Granam Litriz, M.D., M.B. F.R.C.P., M.R.CS., : 
L.R.C.P., &c., M.P. (London University). Sept., 1928. 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
= by Mr. de V. Paven-Payne, Kensington Coaching College. Oct., 1928. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, by Mr. J. W. WILLIAMson, B.Sc., Barrister- 
at-Law, British Scientific Instrument Research Assoc. Nov., 1928. 
JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE, by Mr. O.Dovucuty Dec., 1928. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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only provide for a more or less specialized type of secondary 
education, and should be classed as secondary schools... . 
The tendency to regard the technical colleges as places where 
people of leisure can receive specialized instruction to suit their 
particular whims and fancies must be definitely checked... . 
Steps should be taken to ensure that institutions allowed to 
offer university courses are able to do university work... . 
All degree courses should be based on full-time study at a 
university, and external students should no longer be allowed 
to present themselves for degree examinations (a veto, we are 
informed, which would debar all non-Europeans!). ... The 
prevalent feeling that State expenditure for universities is 
increasing to an alarming extent and must be diminished is not 


justified. But the funds available should not be frittered away 
upon small institutions that cannot fulfil the requirements of 
university life and study. . . . The training of all secondary 
teachers should be a function of the universities alone. ... 
Music and the fine arts should be accepted as proper subjects of 
university education.” Much of this seems sound, but the 
extinction (if extinction is meant) of some of the smaller institu- 
tions that have hitherto been attempting to give university 
training will be bitterly opposed, and, with elections pending, 
will almost certainly be made a political issue. Reorganization, 
amalgamation, affhliation—any of these (we gather) might have 
been accepted and loyally carried through, but destruction will 
be strenuously resisted. 


Topics and Events 


PROFESSIONAL CLassES AID CouNciLt.—From the annual 
report for the year ending in April last, it is clear that this body 
is ably carrying on the good work which it has done for the past 
seven years as a permanent benevolent fund, and it must be 
gratifying to all concerned to learn that H.M. the Queen has 
consented to become patroness of the Council. During the past 
year the number of applications reached 780, as compared with 
758 during 1927; financial help was given to 154 families and 
334 inquirers were advised where to apply when other funds were 
available for them. An anonymous donor has placed £500 a year 
at the disposal of the Council for the purpose of making small 
annual allowances in necessitous cases, and eight such pensions 
have been made. No less than {2,569 was spent on education, 
thirty boys and twenty-eight girls being assisted ; an offer has 
been received of £125 towards the education of a child of a 
member of the teaching profession. The total sum distributed 
during the year as gifts for special purposes was £863. Six hundred 
and forty-six interviews (including thirty-nine outside visits) 
were given during the year. The Council remarks on a falling 
off of donations, the main source of income, during the year, 
but happily the expenditure has been covered by the receipts. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the Secretary, 


Professional Classes Aid Council, 251 Brompton Road, London, 
S.W. 3. Í i 5 

HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB INSTITUTE.—Hampstead Garden 
Suburb is a delightful spot, and, judging from the ‘“‘ Winter 
Plans, 1928-1929 ” we have received from the Institute and the 
Henrietta Barnett School, the intellectual well-being of the 
inhabitants is not neglected. The school is recognized by the 
Board of Education and the Middlesex County Council as a 
grant-aided school, and provides a liberal education for girls. 
The activities of the Institute are more to the fore during the 
evenings. There is a choral society and orchestra and half a 
dozen societies for the study of religion, philosophy, novel reading, 
sketching, and so on, as well as more formal instruction in lan- 
guages, arts and crafts, and domestic science. The Institute 
has just celebrated its coming of age, and work has now been 
commenced on a new wing. The new buildings will cost £42,000 ; 
the Middlesex County Council has made a grant of £14,000, 
Dame Henrietta Barnett has given £5,000, an anonymous donor 
has presented £4,000, and {£2,289 has been received in small 
donations. Efforts are being made to raise the remaining money. 

(Continued on page 828) 


ROSE SHAW’S 
ACTING 
CLOTHES 


In correct design, 
rich colouring, 


clean and fresh 


Plays 
Pageants 
Operas 
Mystery Plays 
Bethlehem 
Tableaux 


Send for List 


Hatfield Place 
Bath 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


Nov. 1, 1928. VoL. 60. No. 712. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHDOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


description. f 
USE FLORIGENE (er, 


(Regd.) 
‘‘ Florigene’’ is easily applied and saves time, labour, and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The ‘*DUST-ALLAYER’’ 00., 4 Vernon Pi., Bloomebury 84., London, W.6.1. 
Goveramen 


Contractors to the Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, Colonial ta, &c. 
Established over 26 years. 


A Whole World of 


I d e a S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
$09SG29086908800560008S00980S090SS0SSITETOESOESOSOCTSOOESTS EDESEISLEDO ISIN? 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES AND GOVERNESSES 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING 


& CO., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 50 years. 


The following are some of the Vacancies for Assistant Mistresses for the January Term, 1929, for which 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have been asked to put forward candidates: 


Physicai Culture and Games 
Mistresses 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for recog- 
nized Private School on South-Eastern Coast, to 
teach Gymnastics, Games, Country Dancing. 
Subsidiary subjects should be stated. Chelsea 
student preferred. Resident, £100.—No. 35,697. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for high-class 
Private School in Home County, to teach Games, 
Classical and Ballroom Dancing, Drill and 
Remedial Exercises. Resident, good salary 
offered.— No. 35,915. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for impor- 
tant Private School in Southern County. 
qualifications and experience essential. Resident, 
from {120.—No. 35,929. : 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for large 
recognized Roman Catholic Convent Secondary 
Schoolin Northern County. Only applications 
from Bedford trained Students will be considered. 
Roman Catholic preferred, not essential. Non- 
resident, good salary offered.— No. 35,047. 


GAMES MISTRESS for high-class Boarding 
School in Home County, to teach baer 
Rhythmic Dancing, and Remedials. quali- 
fications essential. Churchwoman preferred. 
Resident, from £80-£100.—No. 35,041. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for impot- 
tant School on South Coast, to take Games, which 
must include good Lacrosse and Tennis, together 
with Gymnastics. Bedford, Dartford, or Chelsea 
student preferred. Resident, £150.—No. 35,914. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for recog- 
nized School in Home County, to teach Swedish 
Gymnastics, Games, Remedial Massage. Bedford 
student preferred. Some experience essential. 
Resident, from £120—-(150.—No. 35,966. 


General Form Mistresses 


SENIOR MISTRESS for Girls’ College in Eastern 
County. Graduate and previous experience as a 
Headmistress or Senior Mistress essential. The 
candidate appointed should also have good adminis- 
trative and organizing ability. Resident, good 
salary offered.—No. 35,752. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for high-class Private 
School in Home County, to teach History and 
English. Other good cations are essential. 
Resident, good salary offered.—No. 35,287. 


SENIOR MISTRESS for important Private 
School in Southern County, to share the manage- 
ment of the school with the Principal. Some secre- 
tarial training useful but not essential. Graduate 
pieren: Commencing salary from £100, resi- 

ent.—No. 35,089. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for small high-class 
School in North Wales, to teach Mathematics 
and Latin, together with Literature as subsidiary 
subject. Graduate essential. Resident, from 
£130 to £150.—No. 35,817. 


Candidates desiring to apply for 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for large Boarding 
Schoolin Home Counties, to teach History through- 
out the school, together with Latin as subsidiary 
subject. Ability to offer Games or Swimming a 
recommendation. Honours Graduate with training 
and teaching experience preferred. Resident, 
£160, rising by £10 to £300.—No. 35,992. 


SENIOR MISTRESS for important Public School 
in London area, to teach English to Scholarship 
work, together with German as subsidiary subject. 
Honours Graduate with teaching experience. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 35,990. 


Modern Language Mistresses 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Preparatory Schoo! 
for Boys in South-Western County, to teach 
French as her special subject. Subsidiary sub- 
jects should be stated. Ability to take t in 
Games a recommendation. Resident, g salary 
offered.—No. 35,939. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
London area, to teach French. Graduate with 
some previous teaching experience essential. 
Resident, £90.— No. 35,934. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important School 
in London area to teach French. Good quali- 
fications and some experience with residence 
abroad are essential. Good salary offered, resident 
or non-resident.—No. 35,893. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for large Girls’ School in 
Midlands, to teach French. Preference will be 
given to a graduate with training and experience. 
Subsidiary subjects to be stated. Non-resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 35,888. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Boarding 
School in North Wales, to teach French as her 
special subject. Italian as a subsidiary subject 
would be a recommendation but not essential. 
Honours Graduate with residence abroad and some 
teaching experience essential. Resident post, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 35,887. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Dual Secondary 
School in South-Western County, to take charge 
of the French. Latin as a subsidiary subject 
would also be required. Graduate essential. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 35,996. 


Mathematioai and 
Soilence Mistresses 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for 
important Boarding School in South-Western 
County. High qualifications and experience are 
centai. Resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 85,116, 


GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS for important School 
in London area, to teach and organize up to 
Higher Certificate and Scholarship Standard.. 
Candidate with high Honours Degree is essential, 
together with training and some experience. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 35,978. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Private 
Recognized Day School in Home County, to teach 
Mathematics, with subsi Physics and 
Chemistry. Science Graduate with some teaching 
experience essential. Non-resident, Burnham 
Scale.—No. 35,964. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Public Secon 
School in South-Western County, to teach Botany 
and Geography, together Mathematics as 
subsidiary subject. Honours Graduate in Science 
is looked for with, if ssible, a Geography 
Diploma. Previous teaching experience essential. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 35,926. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS for important Public School 
in Channel Islands, to teach Chemistry, Botany, 
and Physics. Communicant member of the 
Evangelical Church of England essential. Resi- 
dent, good salary offered.—No. 35,900. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for County High School 
in Home County, to teach Chemistry and Ele- 
mentary Mathematics. Hondéurs Graduate with 
at least three years’ teaching experience essential. 
Non-resident. Burnham Scale.—No. 35,924. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Dual School in 
South-Western County, to teach Mathematics to 
Higher School Certificate Standard. Honours 
Graduate and teaching experience essential. Pre- 
ference will be given to a candidate able to offer 
Physics as a subsidiary subject. Non-resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 35,948. 


Generai Junior and Boys’ 
Preparatery Mistresses 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for good Private School 
in South-Western County, to teach chiefly Middle 
School Mathematics and Latin, together with 
subsidiary subjects, History, and other English 
subjects as required in Forms I and II. Resident, 
£102.—No. 35,917. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Boarding and Day 
School on South-Eastern Coast, to teach General 
Subjects with Form II. Preference given to a 
candidate holding Higher N.F.U. Certificate. 
Resident, commencing {80.—No. 35,945. 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST FORM MIS- 
TRESS for im t recognized School in 
Home County. The candidate appointed must be 
able to offer some subject in Middle School. Com- 
municant Member of Church of England essential. 
Resident, from £90.—No. 35,969. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Prepara- 
tory School in Northern County, to teach all 
General Junior Subjects, together with Art and 

. Handwork as subsidiary qualifications. Degree 
or training Certificate essential. Resident, 
Burnham Scale.—No. 35,918. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School for 
Boys in South-Western County, to teach General 
aes Subjects. The candidate a nted should 

e Kindergarten trained, either 
Froebel, and have had teaching experience. 
Resident, from {80.—No. 35,872. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important School 
for Girls in Channel Islands, to undertake work in 
the Preparatory Department. The candidate 
appointed should have Froebel or Montessori 
trainin Non-resident, commencing £200, with 
annual increments.—No. 35,014. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Preparatory School 
for Boys in Ireland, to take chiefly Junior English 
Subjects. Resident, from £100-{£120, rising to 
£150.—No. 36,004, 


any of the above or other suitable vacancies should write fully to 


Messrs. GABBITAS & THRING, stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their 
Testimonials. A Prospectus will be forwarded gratis on application. NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
and no Fee of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 


| SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS | 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS on the 


books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s qualifications and requirements, they 


will send notices of opportunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 
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Particulars of the Institute can be obtained from the Principal 

and Secretary, Mr. H. Lacey, The Institute, Hampstead Garden 

Suburb, London, N.W. Ir. 
* & * 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The Ninth Annual Summer 
School of Spanish organized by the University of Liverpool was 
held at Santander, North Spain, from August 4 to 31, a Pre- 
liminary Course having also been given from July 18 to 31. 
The numbers enrolled were by far the largest in the history of 
the School, which started in 1920 and originally consisted of 
only twelve members. This year the School was attended by 
eighty-one members, nine-tenths of whom remained there for at 
least one month. In 1929 the Summer School of Spanish will again 
meet in Santander during the whole of the month of August witha 
Preliminary Course in July. It is hoped that it may be possible, 
for the first time, to make three divisions instead of two in the 
morning language work, so that a special class may be arranged 
for those who are pure beginners. A programme of evening 
lectures in Spanish will be arranged similar to that given this 
year, and the director’s literature lectures will be continued from 
the end of the Golden Age until the year 1898. The lectures 
and practical classes in Spanish Phonetics, with the system of 
progress charts, will be continued, and a special course given on 
the teaching of Spanish in Secondary and Evening Schools. It 
is proposed at the conclusion of the 1929 school to hold an 
examination for both elementary and advanced students, on 
the results of which certificates of proficiency will be awarded to 
successful candidates. 

* * * 

To LIBRARIANS.—The well-known quarterly Model Lessons 
for Schools (Lehrproben und Lehrgange für die Praxis der Schulen) 
founded by Frick and Richter, is now in its forty-fifth year. In 
no other periodical can the evolution of modern German educa- 
tional ideals and methods be so well followed. Articles are 
provided by practical teachers on all school subjects, including 
philosophy, art, music, and civics; on school organization and 
school methods ; and on the problems of educational policy. A 
platform is thus offered for the free discussion of governmental 
regulations, as well as of measures advocated by the most 
advanced pioneers of reform; and these questions are dealt 
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with not from the point of view of narrow professional efficiency 
but from that of the problems of contemporary life and thought. 
Each number also contains valuable reviews of current peda- 
gogic literature. The publishers (Waisenhaus, Halle-Saale) are 
offering complete sets of the volumes 1884-1913 and 1914-1927 
at practically half price (£7 10s. and £5 respectively). 

* + s 


LECTURES ON IRELAND.—Mr. George Fletcher is well known 
as a former Senior Inspector of Technical Education, and more 
recently as Assistant Secretary to the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. He has now retired, and 
is taking up again the lecture work for which he was so popular 
some years ago. The Irish Tourist Association has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Fletcher to deliver lectures at various centres 
between October 1 and March 31 on the scenery and people of 
Ireland, its art and antiquarian treasures, the evolution of Irish 
scenery and the economic and industrial resources of Ireland. 
No charge is made for the lecturer’s services, but all local 
expenses, such as the provision of lecture room, lantern, etc., 
must be met locally. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Irish Tourist Association, American Chambers, Lower 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 

* s s 

GIFT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.— The retiring vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in his valedictory 
speech early last month, made a very important announcement. 
The effort of the University in meeting a large part of the very 
costly removal of the University Library to a new site has met 
with a most encouraging response. The International Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has offered to find the 
remaining {£250,000 required for this purpose, and to give to 
the University a further princely benefaction of £450,000 if the 
University can secure from other sources the sum of £229,000. 
The second portion of the benefaction is to be devoted to the 
physical and biological sciences, and is a very welcome recog- 
nition of the high standing throughout the world of Cambridge 
as a centre of scientific research. It is to be hoped that sufficient 
financial support will be forthcoming to enable this magnificent 
challenge to be taken up and a large scheme of development to 
be carried out in the scientific work of the University. 


SOMERSET. 


eering sides, 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
Public School in Five Houses, 
staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates ; recog- 
nized by Army Council; Classical, Modern, Engin- 
Work-shops, 
School greatly enlarged by new buildings, including 
library, gymnasium, new Junior House. The School 
Chapel is nearing completion. 


Fees from £85- £100 per annum 


Apply SECRETARY, SCHOOL HOUSE, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET 


O.T.C., 


Swimming. 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 712. NOVEMBER 1, 1928. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


3lst ANNUAL EDITION 


P ‘YE ONS 
‘aul < 


LIS! Or 


AND Tl TORS 
1928. 


“t The copies of your list of schools have been safely received, and after being crested with the Company’s crest have been placed in 
the eeu of our passenger steamers.’’—THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

“ Messrs. Paton have good reason to be proud of their list, which has long been indispensable.'’—The Journal of Education. 

“ It is the ideal companion for the harassed parent who is wondering where to send the children to school.’’—The Universe. 

“ Keeps studiously abreast of its established reputation as a useful book of reference for parents and guardians who are selecting 
Beaia fitted to the particular requirements of their young folks.”— The Scotsman. 

“ The book bristles with detail, and parents must be hard to please who, through its assistance, fail to find the right schools for their 
boys and girls.’’"—Surrey Comet 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, "siem 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. Zegt; 
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Correspondence College 
Founded 1889 


DIPLOMAS 


EDUCATION 


without Residence at University 


The Universities of London and Cambridge hold examinations which are open to graduates of any British 
University. The Oxford University Diploma in Education cannot be taken without residence except in the 
case of graduates with seven years’ teaching experience. 

Pupils of the Normal are always remarkably successful at these examinations. Send for particulars, testi- 
monials, &c. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. These Diplomas are now open to all Certificated Teachers, provided that an examination 
is passed in the Theory and Practice of Education. 


Former Pupils of the NORMAL. Many have gained Honours in Four, Three, and Two subjects respec- 
tively, and two have won the {Io prize awarded by the College of Preceptors for best candidate in Theory 
and Practice of Education. 


MATRICULATION 


Under the carefully planned and individual system of ‘‘ Normal” tuition, these difficulties are cleared away, 
and success is assured. The “ Normal’’ does not adopt the expedient of making one course of work do 
duty for all the various Matriculation examinations. 


DEGREES 


The value of a Degree to all those engaged in the teaching profession cannot be over-estimated. 
The Principals of the “ Normal ” urge all teachers to obtain a University Degree at the first opportunity, 
and they have arranged special courses and individual tuition to meet teachers’ requirements. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 22 


Nov. 1928.] 
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Reviews 


GREAT ART 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
Dr. S. A. Cook, and F. E. Apcock. Volume of Plates 
(II), prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (9s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Fortunate possessors of the six magnificent volumes of 
“The Cambridge Ancient History ” have long waited with 
eager anticipation the issue of this second book of plates 
illustrative of volumes V and VI. Now that it has appeared 
they will not be disappointed. It is a worthy companion 
to the History, and even apart from the History it is the 
finest picture-book that has been published for many a 
day. It gives superb reproductions of the art of the 
Mediterranean world during the fifth and fourth centuries 
before the Christian era. At the beginning and the end 
of the volume figure the portraiture, sculpture, and en- 
graving of later Egypt. These crude and clumsy exhibitions 
of an art devoid of genius and decadent with superstition 
serve, like a dark framework, to throw into relief the 
brilliance and sanity of the masterpieces of Greek art 
which fill the central pages of this album of years. The 
selection is thoroughly representative without being com- 
monplace—sculpture, painting, architecture, coinage, all 
being included—and the figures are, for their size, as good 
as can anywhere be found. Each plate is accompanied 
by descriptive notes, so that the volume is complete in 
itself. But, of course, it yields its full treasures only to 
those who are familiar with the chapters in the “ Ancient 
History,’’ by Prof. Beagley, Mr. D. S. Robertson, and 
Dr. H. R. Hall, which deal particularly with the topics 
illustrated by the plates. The coins, for example, are of 
the highest evidential value for many doubtful portions of 
Greek history. The statues, however, are ends in them- 
selves, and those who feast their eyes on the reproduction 
here given of such models as the Hermes of Praxiteles 
(page 82), or the Athlete Loosening his Sandal (page 98), 
will wonder if it is possible to conceive more splendid 
types of young manhood more divinely represented. 


APHORISMS 


(1) A Treasury of English Aphorisms. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by L. P. SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Con- 
stable.) , | 

(2) Pensées and Letters of Joseph Joubert. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by H. P. CoLLINs. (ros. 6d. net. 
. Routledge.) 

Perhaps a sneaking affection for aphorisms is commoner 
than a frankly-expressed admiration. ‘‘ Copy-book maxims” 
are an easy target for sneers, and so is the proverbial 
philosophy of Martin Tupper or Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Yet 
the popularity of these two in their respective generations 
shows that they fulfilled in some way a felt want. It is not 
feeble minds merely that find sustenance in aphoristic 
wisdom. A valid test of the quality of a man’s mind 
would be a list of his favourite ‘‘ sentences.” | 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Pearsall Smith’s previous 
work will take up his newest anthology (1) with keen 
anticipations. Nor will they be wholly disappointed. 
There is very little between his covers that is not worth 
reading and even worth remembering. Besides extracting 
freely from such indubitably great aphorists as Bacon, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, the two Fullers, 
Halifax, Johnson, Chesterfield, Hazlitt, Stevenson, and 
Santayana, he earns our gratitude by his ungrudging 
recognition of Walter Bagehot, Sir Henry Taylor, Bishop 
Creighton, and Churton Collins. The last-named is a real 
discovery, for there can be no doubt of the striking quality 
of the sayings here reproduced. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pearsall Smith’s omissions may 
cause some astonishment, and they are not explained by 
his introduction, in which he accepts the Oxford Dictionary 


definition of an aphorism as “‘ a short pithy statement coh- 
taining a truth of genetal import.’’ Aphorisms in verse he 
has deliberately excluded, his quotations from Pope and 
Johnson being all in prose; and there is, of course, much 
to be said for ruling out verse, though it means the rejection 
of notable sayings of Young, Blake, and Wordswotth, as 
well as of Pope. Disraeli he has evidently weighed in the 
balance and found wanting; he holds that Disraeli’s 
‘“ pretentious aphorisms ” are ‘‘ for the most part among 
the counterfeit currency of thought.” This is a severe 
judgment, yet perhaps not too severe. But why, when 
Emerson is quoted largely, have we only one quotation 
from Carlyle? And why is Landor not even mentioned ? 
Burke is another surprising omission. Reynolds and Gold- 
smith should surely have been represented; and in the 
nineteenth century, Sir Arthur Helps, Julius and Augustus 
Hare, J. R. Seeley, T. H. Huxley, and Lord Acton. In 
fine, this is a good “ Treasury,” but it could easily be 
enriched. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith, who stoutly champions the English 
aphorists as against the late Lord Morley’s disparagement 
of them in comparison with the French, freely acknowledges 
the merits of Joseph Joubert. The man who wrote, “ If 
there is a man tormented by the accursed ambition to put 
a whole book in a page, a whole page ii a sentence, and 
that sentence in one word, I am he,” had assuredly mas- 
tered the secret of aphoristic writing. ‘‘I polish not my 
phrase,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ but my idea: I linger till 


: the drop of light I need forms and falls from my pen.” 


(2) Many English readers will be glad to have these 
‘“ Pensées ” in the admirable version of Mr. Collins, and be 


: grateful for his scholarly introduction. Mr.Collins adds to 
our debt by translating a selection of five-and-twenty letters, 


which throw additional light upon the character of their 
author. _ 4 
BRITAIN AS SEEN FROM OLYMPUS 
The History of British Civilization. By Dr. E. WINGFIELD- 
STRATFORD. 2 vols. (42s. net. Routledge.) 
It is unfashionable at the present day to write history 


either on the large scale or in the grand style. The proper 


thing seems to be to concentrate attention on some minute 
episode or some obscure individual, to collect miasses of 
information respecting the chosen subject, and to let the 
information speak for itself. The writing of history has 
thus become a process of manufacture carried on in insti- 
tutes according to standardized methods and conventional] 
designs. As to the “ Historians’ English,” in which the: 
majority of the modern mechanical masterpieces are 
presented, it is, as Mr. Guedalla well says, not so much a 
style as an industrial disease. 

Such being the case, it is with both surprise and delight 
that the jaded reviewer receives from the press a work of 
1332 large crown octavo pages surveying the whole course 
of British history and written with a grace and a dignity 
worthy of the magnitude of the theme. Dr. Esmé Wingfield 
Stratford excels in the capacity to take broad views. Some 
years ago he wrote a remarkable and comprehensive ‘‘His- 
tory of British Patriotism,” in which he surveyed from. the 
lofty eminence of the Senior Common Room of. King’s 
College, Cambridge, the whole process of the development of 
British national self-consciousness from Dunstan to Disrdaek . 
It was a brilliant work; a work of distinct promise; although 
the work of a mind obviously not yet fully matured and 
balanced. The present larger essay displays the full fruition. 
of Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s powers. He has ascended from. 
King’s College to Olympus, and he surveys not one aspect: 
only but the complex whole of British history. He has 
produced, as the result of nine years’ labour, a dissertation 
of extensive outlook and vivid description. It is less a 
history of Britain than a detailed commentary upon the 
history. A knowledge of the outstanding facts is assumed ; 
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scarcely any dates or particulars of specific information 
are given; but the whole process of the evolution of 
civilization in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, is 
depicted as seen from the abode of the gods. Not merely, 
indeed not primarily, are politics treated; art, science, 
religion, culture, all come within Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
purview. Further, not only an Olympian knowledge but 
also an Olympian impartiality and aloofness from human 
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prejudice mark the tone and temper of these two notable 
volumes. In the ‘ History of Patriotism ’’ the writer's 
prepossessions were painfully prominent; here they are 
not evident at all. He has achieved a vivacity free from 
passion, and a brilliance without tint of party colour. 
This book should be in every public library; every rich 
man should buy it; and every student of British history 
should, by some means, get hold of it and read it. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
BIOGRAPHY AND CLASSICS 


James:Watt and the Pioneer Inventors. 
(1s. 3d. Blackie.) 


Too little is generally known of the lives and work of the great 
inventors who, mostly profiting little themselves by their genius, 
brought about such portentious changes in the social life of 
England between 1780 and 1830. These sketches, accompanied 
by portraits, of James Watt, George and Robert Stephenson, 
John Rennie and others, are interesting in themselves and will 
be a welcome aid to the history teacher. The addition of a set 
-of questions adds to the utility of the work. 


By ANNA M. PAGAN. 


Four Greek Heroes: Leonidas, Phidias, Themistocles, Socrates. 
By JENNIE HarL. New Edition. (1s. Harrap.) 

Alexander Hamilton. By H. H. Hicks. (6s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

The Lives of Aristeides and Marcus Cato. By PLUTARCH. (10d. 
Blackie.) 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects. Grammar, 


Selected Inscriptions, Glossary. 
(35s. net. Ginn.) 

This would seem to be the only available introduction in English 
to the study of Greek dialects, and without it students are de- 
pendent either on sections in grammatical works or on appendices 
to editions of particular authors, unless they know enough 
German to use Thumb’s “ Handbuch ” with Solmsen’s “ Inscrip- 
tiones Selectae ” as a reading book. Prof. Buck’s work, which now 
appears in a second edition, contains all that is necessary for 
the beginner and more advanced students. The first part—the 
grammar of the dialects—includes chapters on Phonology, 
Inflexions, Word Formation, Syntax, a useful summary of the 
characteristics of the several groups and dialects, a brief dis- 
cussion of the growth of the xow#. |The second part consists 
of a number of illustrative inscriptions with notes, a glossary of 
forms, and in an appendix in which there are sections on the 
literary dialects of the lyric poets, Pindar, Theocritus, &c. The 
appearance, printing, and paper of this volume are very hand- 
some, and, though the price is high, those who buy it will possess a 
sound and scholarly addition to their library, and an indispensable 
aid to any real knowledge of the Greek dialects, which are of 
considerable importance historically as well as philologically. 


The Shorter Caesar (Civil War). Arranged and Edited for the 
Use of Schools by T. G. WELLS. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Wells has produced a very successful school book by 
skilfully abridging the complete ‘‘ De Bello Civili ” of Caesar to 
about two-thirds of its original length. The abridgment is 
accomplished by substituting for the Latin of intermittent chap- 
ters a concise synopsis in English of their contents. This synopsis 
is always printed in italic type, which is a good device. There is 
thus less fear of self-deception as to the amount of Latin read by 
the student, whereas there is always danger of this when the 
text is given partly in the original and partly in translation. The 
book is provided with the usual notes and vocabulary, and there 
is a brief introduction which summarizes the military events which 
are justly described as marking the greatest crisis in the history 
of the Roman State. Four good maps help to make things 
intelligible, and the whole book will be found eminently 
serviceable. 


Selections from the Attic Orators. Edited by E. E. GENNER. 
(4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

‘We read in the preface of this book that “ early in 1927 the 

Board of the Faculty of Literae Humaniores decided in principle 

on the substitution of a selection from the works of the other 


By Prof. C. D. Buck. 


Attic orators for a considerable part of the speeches of Demos- 
thenes hitherto prescribed for classical moderation.” The 
scheme has not yet been adopted owing to the lack of a convenient 
text, but the present volume should go far towards removing that 
objection, for we here have, at a very reasonable price, 250 odd 
pages of text, unencumbered by notes presenting specimen 
speeches by Antiphon, Andocides, Isocrates, Aeschines (two), 
Hyperides, and Lycurgus. Owing to the absence of notes, the 
use of the book in the classical sixth at school will necessitate 
a very competent teacher, but in the hands of any such the 
selection should be the means of inculcating a wider and broader 
outlook than can be derived from the pages of the excellent 
Demosthenes alone, and we should like to see our schools fol- 
lowing the lead of Oxford in varying and humanizing the studies 
of their classical boys. So one might hear less of the ‘“‘ classical 
rut.” 


Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 

This latest addition to the series, ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome,” is almost sui generis. It is not so much that it is likely 
to lead the English reader to an enthusiastic perusal of the authors 
treated as that it provides the student of the originals with a 
simple yet very helpful commentary not, of course, upon details 
of interpretation, but upon the underlying principles of each 
work. Dr. Rhys Roberts is already well-known for his work 
upon Greek literary criticism and the present survey is the work 
of a master hand. Beginning with the old quarrel between 
rhetoric as a ‘‘ power of persuasion” and philosophy, he 
analyses Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric,” noticing unrecognized allusions 
to Plato in the first two books and the close connexion of 
Demetrius on style with the third. Thence he passes to the two 
great figures of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Longinus on 
the Sublime, as he is commonly called. As we have implied, 
there is throughout an illuminating power of exposition which 
will be welcomed by all students of the Greek authors. We 
conclude with a brief consideration of the influence of these 
pioneers in literary criticism upon almost all subsequent critics. 


By W. R. ROBERTS. 


A Handbook of Greek Mythology, including Its Extension to Rome. 
By Prof. H. J. Rose. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

Readings in Roman Social History. Edited by A. DUTHIB. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Mission of Greece : Some Greek Views of Life in the Roman 
World. Edited by R. W. LIVINGSTONE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Higher Unprepared Latin. Chosen and Edited by E. © 
MARCHANT. (38. 6d. Bell.) 

Junior Classical Companion: Being a Reference Book of Greek 
and Roman History. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Latin Unseens. By the Rev. Dr. A. E. HILLARD and C. G. 
BoTTInG. (Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Senior Course, 35. 
Rivingtons.) 

A Latin Book for Beginners: a Preparation for the Reading of 


Latin Literature. Part II. By M. C. GARDNER. (is. 9d. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Living Latin: For the Junior High School. Book One. By 


CLAIRE C. THURSBY and GRETCHEN D. Kyng. (6s. New 
York : Macmillan.) 


The Second Punic War. Livy XXI and XXII. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 
Higher Latin Sentences. By J. J. ROBERTSON. (6d. Blackie.) 
The Ninth Philippic Oration of Marcus Tullius Cicero, with a 
Letter of Consolation from Sulpicius to Cicero. Edited and 
Annotated by E. H. BLAKENEY. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 
Foyle’s Classical Translations. Plautus. Mostellavia. A Literal 
Translation by G. W. Harris. (2s. net. Foyle.) 
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Reminiscences of a Harrow Master. By C. H. P. Mayo. (6s. 
net. Rivington.) 

Christ's Hospital: From a Boy's Point of View, 1864-1870. By 
Rev. W. M. D. La ToucHe. (3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

We place these two books together because in some senses 
they obviously belong together. Each of them relates to a 
famous old school. Neither of them pretends to be a history. 
Each of them is a chatty account of personal experiences and 
contacts. In other respects the two books are very unlike. 
One contains the reminiscences of a master ; the other is written 
from a boy’s point of view. There is another difference 
equally remarkable. The one school has for many generations 
been the resort of the wealthy and the privileged, of those of 
whom it has recently been remarked that their fellow- 
countrymen do not mind their privileges, so long as they 
do not claim the privileges of a governing class. The other 
school has maintained its fame through the centuries in spite 
of having had to practise the austerer virtues. The more 
formal history of these eminently English foundations has been 
written and is accessible. But Mr. Mayo’s personal recollections 
of the great school on the hill are a most interesting sidelight on 
a particular school, and an equally interesting comment upon 
the educational movements of his time. And the late Mr. La 
Touche’s notes and jottings will serve to rescue from oblivion 
some of the ways of Bluecoat boys before the great flit into 
Sussex. 


Learning and Leadership: A Study of the Needs and Possi- 
bilities of International Intellectual Co-operation. By A. 
ZIMMERN. (58. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A clever and provocative essay, dealing with the problem of 
educating the youth of to-day for the internationalism of to- 
morrow. No teacher who reads it can fail to find his outlook 
widened. The author touches only the fringe of his subject, but 
stimulates the reader to a deeper exploration. 


Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. By Dr. P. E. HARRIS: 
(8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

An historical survey and discussion of the theory and practice 
of school discipline in the United States during the last hundred 
years. The author advocates no definite policy, but aims rather 
at presenting students with a basis for further work on this 


subject. 


Students’ Life and Work in the University of Cambridge: Two 
Lectures. By Prof. K. BREuL. Third Edition. Revised and 
Partly Re-written. (2s. net. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 

Since the Royal Commission so many changes have been made 
in the statutes and ordinances of the University of Cambridge 
that a revised edition of this useful little handbook was necessary. 

It now gives an accurate account of the life and work of Cambridge 

undergraduates, and suggests the essential differences between 

this and other universities. It also contains a useful bibliography 
for those readers who wish for further information on any 
particular point. 


A Plea for Open-Air Schools in India. 
(Re. 1.8. Bombay: Taraporevala.) 
The author of this well-printed little book studied education 
at the University of Leeds, and while in England gave special 
attention to health, education, and open-air schools. His book 
is a plea for the establishment of a number of such schools for 
delicate children in India, for whom he proposes schools of two 
types, residential schools of recovery for the anaemic and 
debilitated, and sanatorium schools for tubercular children. He 
describes in outline the general organization and curriculum 
suitable for these schools, and his enthusiasm will doubtless win 
support from Indian teachers. It is a pity that his manuscript 
was not corrected by a reader with an adequate knowledge of 
English. 


Adult Learning. By E. L. THORNDIKE, ELsIE O. BREGMAN, 
J. W. TıLToN, and ELLA Woopyarp. (10s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

The Godolphin School, 1726-1926. Edited by M. A. DouGLass 
and C. R. AsH. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mass Education in England: A Critical Examination of Problem 
and Possibility. By Dr. J. H. GARRETT. (3s. 6d. Burrow.) 

The Group-Study Plan: A Teaching Technic Based on Pupil 
Participation. By E. R. MacuirRe. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

Present-Day Law Schools in the United States and Canada. By 
A. Z. REED. (Bulletin No. 21.) ie York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning.) 

The Practical Infant Teacher. Edited by Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
Part I. (1s. 3d. net. Pitman.) 

Tales and Travels of a School Inspector. By J. WiLson. (4s. 6d. 
Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie.) 


By S. C. CHATTERJI. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophical Theology. By Dr. F. R. TENNANT. Vol. I. The 
Soul and its Faculties. (218. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

It is in the best tradition of sound learning that this work, 
obviously the outcome of immense intellectual labour, and, less 
obviously but quite certainly, a monument of strenuously 
careful thought, should have been put forward with very modest 
claims. This volume is the first part of a complete treatise on 
theism. Unlike the Scotch professor, however, Dr. Tennant 
does not ‘‘ begin wi’ infeenity and go straight on.” He abandons 
the deductive in favour of the inductive order of thought. 
His position is that a doctrine of God can be mediated only 
through a preliminary doctrine of man, and it is to the latter 
that this first volume is devoted. The theistic interpretation is 
to follow in the second volume. The serious student of theology 
must be equipped with an adequate study of psychology and the 
theory of knowledge, and he must be acquainted broadly with 
the methods and the limitations of modern science. But in 
these subjects there are vast fields which he can well afford to 
ignore. In fact, like the serious student of education, he needs 
a guide who shall select and systematize these propaedeutic 
themes. Such is the task which Dr. Tennant has here accom- 
plished. On the psychological side he acknowledges his great 
indebtedness to James Ward (‘‘ Psychological Principles’’), but 
he himself is an original thinker. The book is an impressive 
contribution, and will interest others besides professed students 
of theology. 


Auguste Comte, Thinker and Lover. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The title of this work and the picturesque chapter headings 
are sufficient indications that the author has adopted the 
modish vein of biography. She writes graphically of the painful 
vicissitudes of Comte’s personal life ; and her summary accounts 
of his teaching will enable the general reader to gain an insight 
into the general trend of his thought, its reception by con- 
temporaries, and its subsequent influence. 


By JANE M. STYLE. (5s. 


A Sociological Philosophy of Education. By Prof. R. L. FINNEY. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is interesting because its point of view runs counter 
to current opinion in both England and America. The author 
disagrees with the modern desire to encourage independent 
thought in all pupils, insisting that “‘ at least half of them never 
had an original idea of any general nature, and never will.” 

‘* What the duller half of the population needs is to have their 
reflexes conditioned into behaviour that is socially suitable.” 
Democracy requires that in numerous social situations all citizens 
shall behave in a similar way, therefore in school the dull and 
bright must study the same subject matter, but the dull can learn 
by rote memory, while the bright are expected to understand and 
reason. Prof. Finney emphasizes the importance of learning by 
sheer imitation, and therefore condemns the practice of segregat- 
ing the dull from the bright. Provided they are not segregated, he 
says, the uncultured classes of society and the backward races 
of mankind are capable of “ negotiating by imitation any 
culture system that the brightest can invent.” 


The Great Forerunner : Studies in the I nter-Relation of Platonism 
and Christianity. By J. S. HoyLanp. (5s. net. Constable.) 

The Freewill Problem. By Prof. H. WILpon Carr. (6d. net. 
Benn.) 

Diogenes, or, The Future of Leisure. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Sibyls and Seers : a Survey of Some Ancient Theories of Revelation 
and Inspiration. By E. BEVAN. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Impotence of Man (“ L’Homme Impuissant’’). By Prof. 
C. RICHET. Translated by L. Harvey. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

An Intermediate Logic. By Prof. J. WELTON and A. J. MONAHAN. 
Revised by Dr. E. M. WHETNALL. (10s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) i 

Fundamental Problems of Life: An Essay on Citizenship as 
Pursuit of Values. By Prof. J. S. MACKENZIE. (12s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


By C. E. M. Joab. (2s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Selections from Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by H. F. B. BRETT- 
SMITH. (28. Methuen. ) 

It is difficult to understand why the works of Thomas Love 
Peacock are not more widely read, but this admirable selection 
should extend the circle of his readers and introduce his merits 
to those to whom he is unknown except as a writer of humorous 
verse. 


The Kingsway Examination Tests in English. (6d. net.) Book 
for Teachers, unth Answers and Notes (28. 6d. net. Evans.) 

The Torch Adventure Library. 1. The Witch-Doctor. By F. 
FEATHERSTONE. 2. The Torch. By K. Hawkins. 3. The 
Courage of Wong Dan. By S. C. HARRISSON. 4. The Broken 
Vow. By R. HOBDEN. (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Balls and Assemblies: From Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, Susan Ferrier, and Mary Russell Mitford. 
Selected, with Introduction, Notes, and Tables, by R. B. 
JOHNSON. (38. 6d. net. Lane: The Bodley Head.) 

The Plain Speaker. By Wm. Haz itt. (2s. net. Dent.) 

A New Book of Sense and Nonsense. Edited by E. Ruys. (2s. 
net. Dent.) 

Marriage. By Susan E. FERRIER. (28. net. Dent.) 

Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. SurRTEEs. 

~ Dent.) 

The Characters of Theophrastus. (10d. Blackie.) 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on ‘‘ The Traveller’’ and “ The 
Deserted Village” (Goldsmith). By A. A. SHEPHERD. On 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield’ (Goldsmith). By M. ORCHARD. 

On " Poems of To-Day.”” By F. W. Rosinson. Second 
Series: On ‘‘ Essays of Elia” and “ Last Essays of Elia ” 
(Lamb), By F. W. RoBinson. (6d. each. Pitman.) 

A Practical Course of Précis Writing : A Course of Instruction 
with Classified and Graduated Exercises, Notes, and Worked 
Examples. In Three Books. (Book 1, Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
Limp, 2s. 3d. Also in two separate Parts, Part I, 18. 6d. 
Part II, 1s. gd. University of London Press.) 

A Treasury of English Aphorisms. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by L. P. SMITH. (78. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Hitopadésa : The Book of Wholesome Counsel. 
from the Original Sanskrit by F. JoHNson. Revised and 
in Part Re-Written, with an Introduction, by Dr. L. D. 
BARNETT. (218. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Our Oral World as Social and Economic Factor: With a Com- 
prehensive Group of Old World Euphonetigraphs. By M. E. 
De Witt. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The Unconquered Knight: A Chronicle of the Deeds of Don Pero 
Nino, Count of Buelna. By his Standard-Bearer, GUTIERRE 
Diaz DE GAMEZ. Translated and Selected from “ El 
Vitorial ” by Joan Evans. (108. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Coming Race and The Haunted and the Haunters. By Lord 
LYTTON. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press. 

Brown’s Individual Picture Rhymes : For Use in Infant Schools. 
Series I, Written and Illustrated by ENID FAULKNER. 
(1s. 8d. Brown.) 

Pattern Prose. Part IV. A Study of Changes in Prose Style. By 

' R. Wilson. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

A Matriculation and General English Course. By L. OLIPHANT. 
(48. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

A: Book of Broadsheets. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Pensees and Letters of Joseph Joubert. Translated with an Intro- 

_ duction by H. P. CoLiins. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Socrates Series. XXI. Sir Thomas Malory. Tales from Le 

~ Morte D'Arthur. Edited by B. C. W. JoHNson. XXII. 
Daniel Defoe. Journal of the Plague Year (Abridged). 
Edited by E. W. Witton and R. J. Witton. XXIII. Old 
Testament Poetry and Prose. Edited by R. B. HALES. 
(Paper, 18. each, Cloth, 18. 3d. each. Black.) 

English Studies: Reading, Speaking, Writing, for Senior Classes. 
Senior Book III. By W. J. Grover. (Paper, 18. 4d. 
Cloth, 1s. 5d. Cassell.) 

In the Furnace: Stories of Chinese Christians in Revolution 
Years. By G. G. BARNES. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Ten Weeks in China.. By MARGARET E. WENHAM. (18. Edin- 
burgh House Press.) 


(2s. net. 


An Anthology of School: Being a Selection of English Poems on 
=. School, Schoolboys, and Schoolmasters. Chosen and Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by C. S. HoLpER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Lane: The Bodley Head.) 

The Silver Books of Children’s Verse. 


Arranged by F. Jones. 
Book IT. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 


A Translation Į 


With Pipe and Tabor : Junior Class-Room Plays. Compiled by 
R. MoorHouseE. (18. 4d. Dent.) 


The English Stage. By Prof. A. NıcoLL. (6d. net. Benn.) 


Poetic Values : a Guide tothe Appreciation of The Golden Treasury. 
By E.A.G. LAMBORN. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Myrtella: a Romance of Ancient Greece. By B. More. ($1. 
Boston : The Cornhill Publishing Co.) 

Plays of Myth and History: Beowulf and Grendell, Anlaf the 
Sea-King, Harold the Saxon,“ 1066.” By H. W. WHITBREAD. 
(3s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

The Good-Natured Man. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. HERRING. (18. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Moving Finger: Historical Plays. By M. F. WADMORE. 
(38s. 6d. net. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. By 
Prof. L. V. Cavins. (78. 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

A Fugitive : A Romantic Play in One Act. With Folk Songs and 
Dances. Harmony Hall: Comedietia in One Act. With Folk 
Songs and Dances. By HESTER WHITE and MARY STANTON. 
The Legend of Baboushka: A Nativity Play in Two Acts 
and an Epilogue. By S. COTTON. The Door on t’Chain: A 
Play. By F. C. Brunton. The Simple Sketch : A Play for 
Women’s Institutes. By Mary KELLY. (18. net each.) 
Lardy Cake: A Comedy in One Act for Village Players. 
By Ipa Ganpy. (gd. net. Deane.) 

Shakespeare. The Comedy of Errors. Edited by D. J. Donovan. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Ariel Poems. 9. The Chanty of the Nona. Poem and Drawings 
by H. BELLOC. 10. Moss and Feather. By W. H. Davies. 
Drawings by W. NICHOLSON. 11. Self to Self. By W. DE LA 
MARE. Wood Engravings by B. HUGHES-STANTON. 12. 
Troy. By H. WotFe. Drawings by C. RICKETTS. 13. The 
Winter Solstice. By H. Monro. Drawings by D. Jones. 
14. To My Mother. By S. Sassoon. Drawings by S. 
TENNANT. 15. Popular Song. By EpituH SITWELL. Designs 
by E. BAWDEN. 16. A Song for Simeon. By T. S. Eror. 
Drawing by E. McK. KAUFFER. 17. Winter Nights: A 
Reminiscence. By E. BLUNDEN. Drawings by A. RUTHER- 
STON. (18. net each. Faber & Gwyer.) 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (First and Second Editions) and 
Six Plays of Calderon. Translated by E. FITZGERALD. 


(2s. net. Dent.) 

Eighteenth Century Plays. Selected by J. HAMPDEN. (2s. net. 
Dent.) 

John Keats. Select Poems: Isabella, Hyperion, The Eve of 


St. Agnes, and Lamia. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. H. BOARDMAN, (18. 6d. Blackie.) 

Drama: A Guide for Beginners at Criticism. By J. R. WILLIAMS. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

' The Elizabethan Dramatists Except Shakespeare. By C. J. 
SISSON. (6d. Benn.) 

The Ashburton Book of Poems. By the Pupils of Ashburton 
Grammar School. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

New Paths on Helicon: A Collection of Modern Poetry. Edited 

, by H. NewsBot. Parts 1 and 2. (1s. gd. each Nelson.) 

A List of Plays: For Young Players and Others. Compiled by 
the Junior Plays Committee of the Village Drama Society. 

~ (2s. Nelson.) 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley. Collected 
and Edited from the Old Editions. By Prof. V. De SOLA 
Pinto. With a Preface on the Text, Explanatory and 
Textual Notes, an Appendix Containing Works of Doubtful 
Authenticity, and a Bibliography. 2 Vols. (528. 6d. net. 

Constable.) 
` Poets and Poetry. By E. J. S. Lay. (Junior Books I and II, 94. 
each. Junior Book III, 1rod.- Macmillan.) 

The Wise Kings of Borvowdale: A Comedy. By T. E. Cassoy. 
As presented in the Garden of Greta Hall, by Members of 
Keswick School, June, 1914. Second Edition. (Erskine 
Macdonald.) 

Form and Style in Poetry : Lectures and Notes. By Prof. W. P. 
Ker. Edited by Prof. R. W. CHAMBERS. (Iros. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) l 

The Story of Æneas : Virgil’s Æneid Translated into English 
Verse. By H. S. Sart. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The First Book of School Plays. Plays Without Music. (28. 6d. 
net. Evans.) l 

The Agamemnon of Æschylus: An English Version. By Si 
H. SHARP. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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HISTORY 


Outlines of European History. 1789-1922. By G. B. SMITH. 
Third Edition, Revised, with Chapters on the Great War 
and After. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The master of Sedbergh’s well-known and serviceable text- 
book of nineteenth-century history is not only revised, but also 
considerably enlarged. Originally covering the hundred years 
1814-1914, it now includes an introduction on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, as well as a supplement carrying the 
story down to 1922. In its present form it will no doubt enjoy 
a long-continued and well-deserved popularity. 


A Child’s History of the World. By V. M. HILLYER. Revised 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Class Books of World History. By HELEN CorkE. Book II. 
The Home-Builders. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Outlines of Ancient History. By D. M. VAUGHAN. (2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

The Approach to History. By F, C. Happold. (3s. 6d. 
Christophers.) 

A few years ago text-books on world-history were unprocurable. 
Now the flow is so copious and so steady that the difficulty is 
one of selection. Mr. Hillyer’s “ Child’s History ” is intended 
for American boys and girls of about 9 years of age. Its style 
is an exaggerated variety of Mr. Van Loon’s; that is to say, 
it descends to the profoundest deeps of infantile colloquialism. 
One may doubt whether any amount of information about our 
ancestors can compensate for so devastating a treatment of the 
English language. Miss Corke’s little volume simplifies the 
subject of world-history by approaching it from the domestic 
side. She describes the way of life of different peoples at various 
Stages of the development of civilization. Miss Vaughan 
presents a simple outline of the story of mankind down to the 
beginning of the middle ages. Mr. F. C. Happold, author of that 
admirable text-book, ‘‘ The Adventure of Man,” here provides 
for teachers a companion volume telling them how to treat the 
subject of world-history in class. 


From Age to Age: Stories in English History. By Mary GOULD. 
Book I—a.p. 43 to 1485. Book II—a.p. 1580 to 1815. 
(1s. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Great Venturers. By Mary Sturt and E. C. OAKDEN. (Is. 6d. 
Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

These little volumes excellently exemplify the approach to 
history by way of stories. Miss Gould has adopted the ingenious 
idea made familiar to us in Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s imaginary 
Manor of Tubney. That is to say, she has covered the whole 
course of British history in a series of nine tales, all centring round 
the city of Winchester, and treating of the fortunes of a fictitious 
family of Verno. She has worked out her scheme thoroughly 
well, and has succeeded in producing a narrative at once inter- 
esting and instructive. The stories told by the Misses Sturt and 
Oakden are of a different order, suited to those rather older 
children who have ceased to be fed with fables. They relate in 
admirable English the adventures of authentic travellers, e.g. 
the Northmen, the Crusaders, the Elizabethan Seamen. 


How We Are Governed. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Sir John Marriott, one of our leading authorities on the actual 
working of the British Constitution, here presents to “ beginners 
of all ages from fifteen to fifty,’’ an introduction to his larger 
works entitled respectively ‘‘ English Political Institutions ” and 
“ The Mechanism of the Modern State.” It gives with admirable 
succinctness all the information suited to the tyro respecting 
Cabinet, Parliament, Departments of State, Judges and Law 
Courts, Local Government, and the administration of Great 
Britain. It constitutes an excellent elementary handbook of 
civics. 

An Outline History of the World. By H. A. Davies. (Part I, 
38. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 7s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press. 

It is beri say that no text-book of world history published up 
to the present is more attractive or workmanly than the one 
before us. Part I treats of ancient times; Part II covers the 
medieval and modern periods. Both of the parts are well- 
informed, excellently proportioned, and ably written. But the 
unique feature of the work is undoubtedly its remarkable and 
numerous illustrations, marvellous and most illuminating repro- 
ductions of ancient relics, air photographs, modern parallels, 
everything in short calculated to interest and inform the student. 
The book is also furnished with useful time-charts and an excep- 
tionally full index. 


The English People: a Junior History. By Dr. R. JONEs. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 


Dr. Robert Jones, a skilled epitomizer and an expert at the 
construction of diagrammatic aids to realization and remem- 
brance, has concentrated all his ability and the fruits of his long 
experience in the production of this brief social history of England. 
It is a work which reduces kings and heroes to their place of 
proper insignificance. It subordinates war and diplomacy to 
industry and invention. It tells the story of the masses rather 
than of the classes. To say that Dr. Jones is gifted with a 
fascinating literary style would be an exaggeration. Nevertheless, 
the story that he tells is so intrinsically interesting that it holds 
the attention of the reader. 


The Early History of Tasmania: The Geographical Era, 1642-1804. 
By R. W. GiBLiIn. (218. net. Methuen.) 


This is the first of three volumes of what will unquestionably 
be for many years to come the standard history of Tasmania. 
Mr. Giblin divides the whole history of the island into three 
periods, viz. (1) the geographical era, 1642-1804; (2) the 
penal establishment era, 1804-36; and (3) the progressive era, 
1836 to the present time. The volume before us treats of the 
conjectural early history of the island, describes the voyages of 
discovery of Cook, du Fresne, La Pérouse, Bligh, D’Entre- 
casteaux, Hayes, Flinders, Bass, and others, and finally traces 
the course of political and other events during the hundred and 
sixty-two years 1642-1804. It is a work of great erudition and 
most careful research. All available sources, both printed and 
manuscript, have been drawn upon. It is illustrated by twelve 
excellent reproductions of old charts and by three plates. 
Mr. Giblin is to be commended and congratulated upon pro- 
ducing so scholarly and important an addition to the history of 
one of the constituent members of the British Empire. 


English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, 
1603-1689. By Dr. J. R. TANNER. (15s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) l 

Many generations of Cambridge students have enjoyed and 
profited by Dr. J. R. Tanner’s brilliant lectures on modern 
constitutional history. Here we have, most attractively printed, 

a selection from them, revised and brought up-to-date. They 

cover the eighty-six years of the Stuart regime proper, and furnish 

a magnificent survey of the period from this particular point of, 

view. In them are displayed with striking effect Dr. Tanner’s 

remarkable power of combining exact scholarship with fine 
literary style and with a genius for incorporating choice quota- 
tions from original sources. A noteworthy and fascinating volume. 


The Victorian Age in Politics, War, and Diplomacy : the In- 
augural Lecture, University of Cambridge Local Lectures, 
Summer Meeting, 1928. By Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. (2s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, Dr. 
S. A. Cook, and F. E. Apcocx. Volume of Plates II, 
prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (gs. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) ' 

British History, 1760-1822. By C. R. CRUTTWELL. (2s. Bell.) . 

Practical Exercises in Matriculation History. By W. T. WILLIAMS - 
and S. H. McGrapy. Part V. European History, 1798-1914. 
(rod. Philip.) 

A History of Europe. Vol. II. The Ascendancy of Spain and of 
France, 1494-1740. By A. HASSALL. (7s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Living History. Book I. Jimmie’s Story Book. By J. J. BELL. 
(1s. 6d. Philip.) l ! , 

The History of British Civilization. By Dr. E. WINGFIELD- 
STRATFORD. 2 Vols. (42s. net. Routledge.) 

A Junior Ancient History. By A. M. Dare. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Athens : A Picture of a Great Greek City. By E. H. WARMINGTON. 
A History of the United States of America. By Prof. R. 
McELROY. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Nineteenth Century Europe. By R. B. Mowat. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

An Outline History of the Great War: For Use in Schools. Com- , 
piled by G. V. CAREY and H. S. Scott. (3s. 6d. Cambridge | 
University Press.) 

A General Survey of British History. By Dr. R. S. Ratt. Vol. I. 
From the Earliest Times to 1603. Vol. II. From 1603-1924. 
(2s. 6d. each. Nelson.) l 

Illustrated History. By R. Pounn. Illustrations by A. E. Horne. - 
(38. 6d. net. Bles.) l 
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Trigonometry. By A. W. Sippons and R. T. HuGHEs. (Parts I- 
Ill, 4s. 6d. Parts I-II, 3s. 6d. Part I, 1s. od. Part II, 
2s. 6d. Part III, 1s. 9d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The authors of this new text-book on trigonometry have been 
remarkably successful in compressing their subject-matter. In 
the course of about 300 pages the whole course is covered as far 
as the treatment of complex numbers, hvperbolic functions, and 
the summation of finite series. The earliest chapters, in which the 
six ratios are introduced and the formulae for the general 
solution of triangles, are a contrast in this respect to many 
modern books on ‘‘ numerical ” trigonometry. Yet, so far as 
one can tell without using the book in aclass-room, the treatment 
appears to be sufficiently complete and pupils of average intelli- 
gence should find all that they need in those chapters. The 
examples are interesting and numerous.* The book can certainly 
be recommended to teachers and pupils who like to travel fast 
and are capable of doing so. 


(1) Practical Mathematics. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

(2) Practical Mathematics for Juniors. 
(3s. Blackie.) 

Decide upon the title practical mathematics and there is a 
temptation that an author will ignore theory and give a list of 
rules-of-thumb. Mr. Gagan avoids this temptation, rightly 
emphasizes the concept of functionality, gives an introduction to 
the concept of negative number which is superior to that in many 
books on formal algebra, and hits the happy mean between 
excessive formality and a complete absence of rationality. 
Mr. Manfield’s volume covers much the same ground, and has the 
advantage of being cheaper. He claims that the book is 
“ self-explanatory,” but a pupil who reads his section on signs 
will carry away from it nothing but the rules of signs and no 
idea of what negative number means or why it is required. 
This may be practical, but it is not mathematics. 


Practical School Algebra. By C. V. DurELL. (Part I, 1s. 9d. 
With Answers, 2s. Part II, 1s. 6d. With Answers, 1s. gd. 
Part III, 1s. 6d. With Answers, 1s. 9d. Complete, 4s. With 
Answers, 4s. 6d. Complete Answers, in Separate Form, gd. 
net. Bell.) 

Those who know Durell and Palmer’s Elementary Algebra, 
Part I, will realize that a new algebra by Mr. Durell is likely 
to be a book well worth studying by any teacher. This volume 
takes the teacher one or two steps nearer to his ideal text-book. 
Mr. Durell is a convinced opponent of the old-fashioned teacher 
who thinks that the best way of teaching algebra is to teach a 
set of mechanical rules and avoid bothering about the reasons 
for them or their meaning. By developing algebra as generalized 
arithmetic, Mr. Durell shows what the subject is about and what 
the notation means, always the most difficult things to learn 
about a subject. He has included much more graphical work 
than the earlier volume contained, and he has made a further 
notable advance in the number and variety of the examples. 
In addition to the ordinary exercises and revision papers, there 
are ‘‘ Supplementary Exercises ” intended for those pupils who 
are getting on too fast, and have to be given something to think 
about whilst others are plodding painfully behind; and there 
are “ Extra Practice Exercises,” for those who require steady 
and mechanical drill before they become sufficiently familiar 
with a new method, however well it is explained in the first 
instance. We have little doubt that those teachers who take 
the trouble to become familiar with this book will be delighted 
with it. 

(1) Bell's Everyday Arithmetics. By J. B. THomson. (Pupils’ 
Books, Manilla Covers, I and II, 8d. each, III and IV, rod. 
each. Stiff Boards, I and II, rod. each, III and IV, ts. 
each. Teachers’ Books, I and II, 2s. each, III and IV, 2s. 3d. 
each. Bell.) 

(2) The Art of Arithmetic. By Dr. H. E. J. Curzon. (Pupil’s 
Book I, 8d, II, 1od., III, 10d., IV, 18., V, 1s. 2d. Teacher’s 
Book I, 2s. Nelson.) 

These are two carefully graded sets of booklets for use in the 
earliest stages of teaching arithmetic. Both sets emphasize the 
importance of dealing with concrete things, and not with abstract 
numbers. The process of abstraction must be developed slowly 
and not forced on an unwilling and unreceptive mind. Mr. 
Thomson makes free use of carefully devised pictures of a 
kitchen, a store, a railway-station, etc., to keep his subject in 
touch with everyday life. Dr. Curzon has the same intention 
but his pictures more rapidly become diagrams. 


By J. Gacan. Part I. (4s. 6d. 


By G. W. MANFIELD. 


Dr. Curzon’s children would grow up more rapidly, but they 
might not learn so easily. 


Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

Dr. Ballard has a set of qualifications which led us to expect 
a live and suggestive book on the teaching of arithmetic. In 
years gone by he had abundant experience in teaching elemen- 
tary mathematics ; in more recent years he has had equally 
abundant opportunities of observing the methods adopted and 
the results achieved by other teachers; he has made his own 
the methods of experimental inquiry which can alone decide 
which is the best way to teach simple subtraction or multiplica- 
tion of decimals ; and finally he has a fund of humour which pre- 
vents him from writing dull stuff about anything. Dr. Ballard 
leans to the conservative side, and he does battle with more than 
one confusing and unnecessary innovation. A helpful and stim- 
ulating book, which will, we hope, be widely read. 


Parts 1 and 2. By 


(1) Common-Sense Algebra for Juniors. 
Second Edition. (2s. 


F. F. POTTER and J. W. RoGErs. 
each. Pitman.) 

(2) Elementary Algebra for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and H. C. 
BEAVEN. Part 1. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 
3s. Black.) 

The improvement that has been noticeable of recent years in 
the method of presenting algebra to beginners has reached the 
text-books, and these volumes are excellent examples of it. In 
both the subject is developed as generalized arithmetic; negative 
numbers are not introduced too soon, and difficult exercises in 
manipulation are avoided. The print of the ‘‘ Common-Sense 
Algebra ’”’ is rather small, but it is clear, and the numerous 
diagrams are easy to read. We can commend both these algebras 
heartily. 


Geometry : For Preparatory Schools, 
(38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Nothing in this book is more interesting or suggestive than 
its preface, and Mr. Westaway certainly sets out with excellent 
intentions. If young students could read the book for themselves, 
there would be no need for teachers. But further discussion will 
certainly be required by all except budding Newtons, and as 
that is so, it is a pity that text-books should often, like this one, 
contain so much discussion that it is difficult to see the wood 
for the trees. And there are various faults in detail. Young 
students will only be confused by the use of Greek letters and 
a sufhx notation (pages 45, 63, &c.); they will find that the 
concise statement in Section 176 (3) is not true, because the 
angles must be “‘ corresponding,” and they will certainly not 
be ready for the deduction of page 65. As a guide to method in 
general the book is more successful, and the section on ‘‘ Riders 
and how to solve them ” and the model answers to a Common 
Entrance paper are both admirable. 


Statics: Including Hydrostatics and the Elements of the Theory 
of Elasticity. By Prof. H. Lams. Third Edition. (12s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Logarithms Simplified: for the Use of Students in all Branches 
of Elementary Mathematics and in Connection with Commercial 
and Technical Examinations. By E. Carp and A. C. 
PARKINSON. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Commercial Arithmetic: a Complete Manual of Applied Arith- 
metic for Senior Classes. Revised by G. O. SUTHERLAND. 
(2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

A Course of Pure Mathematics. By Prof. G. H. Harpy. Fifth 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Book-Keeping for Advanced Divisions and Secondary Schools. 

Part I. By J. GREIG. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Oxford Mental Arithmetics. By H. E. HOWARD. 4 vols. 
(Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Teachers’ Book, 
1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Sums for the Very Young. By Dr. H. J. LarcomsBe. (Books 1 
and 2, 4d. each net. Teacher’s Edition, containing Full 
Answers, Problems for Dictation, and Notes, 2s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 

Advanced Book-Keeping Exercises for Commercial Schools: 
Covering the Stage III (Advanced) Book-Keeping Syllabus 
of the Royal Society of Arts and the Book-Keeping and 
Accountancy Syllabus of the Senior Examination of the 
London Chamber of Commerce and Similar Examining 
Bodies. By A. J. FAVELL. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


By F. W. WEstTaway. 


A First Course in Algebra. By W. G. BorcHaRrDT. (3s. Riving 


tons.) 


We think + Elementary Book-Keeping. By F. F. SHarves. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 
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Grammaire Francaise. By F. B. KIRKMAN. (38. 6d. Black.) 

This new French grammar by Mr. Kirkman, who was one of 
the first advocates of the direct method in this country, is a 
piece of good work. It is preceded by a preliminary chapter 
On grammatical terms; this is in English, as many pupils are 
ignorant of the terms they meet in grammar. The rest of the 
grammar is in French, as the author thinks that this leads to 
a speedier knowledge of French. There are vocabularies at the 
end to explain difficult words in the text and examples. Not 
all teachers are agreed that grammar should be learnt in a 
foreign tongue, but for those who think so this book will serve 
its purpose. i 
Petite Histoire des Lettres Françaises. By Prof. G. CHINARD. 

(7s. 6d. net. Ginn.) ' 

Whatever may be the opinion of learning grammar in a 
foreign language, there has never been any doubt that the facts 
of French literature can best be studied in French. Prof. Chinard 
has written a manual for those who do not intend to carry the 
study of French to any high level. He considers that every 
pupil should have some knowledge of the literature; and his 
book could be used as a reader. It has a vocabulary, but its 
one defect is its weight, which is a frequent failing of American 
books. 


Henry Bordeaux. La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants. Edited by 
E. J. A. Groves. With Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 
It is a pleasure to turn to this work of Henry Bordeaux in 
Blackie’s Longer French Texts. Its type is good, and the 
story is an interesting one. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the editor is serving the cause of education by printing a trans- 
lation of idioms and unusual words at the bottom of each page. 
The average pupil reads them and promptly forgets them, 
whereas if he had to look them out in a vocabulary or dictionary 
the effort might cause him to recollect them. 


Modern Language Learning: a Concise Sketch of Principles 
and of a Programme for the Introductory Stage. By 
Prof. J. J. FiNpLAayY. (5s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

For more than thirty years Prof. Findlay has been an 
advocate of the study of principles of education by all teachers, 
and at Manchester he was the professor of the art of education. 
It is not his fault that the vast majority of teachers in our 
islands are empirics and have learnt how to teach by teaching. 
His works on education are well known and studied in all 
training colleges. In the volume before us he reiterates for an 
American audience his belief in the direct method of teaching 
modern languages, in the use of the gramophone, shorthand, 
Esperanto, and the drama as aids to this end. It does not need 
the recommendation of the headmaster of Rugby, one of the 
few heads of our great schools really an advocate of modern 
studies, who has written a foreword to this book, to suggest 
that all teachers of the elementary stages of modern languages 
should read it. It will give them much to think about, and if 
some think that Prof. Findlay’s advice is not wholly applicable 
to the teaching of boys and girls at a tiresome age who have to 
pass examinations at 16, yet it is always well to know what 
possibilities there are to be tried. The insistence on correct 
pronunciation as the only end of language teaching is not made 
by Prof. Findlay, and he admits that much real education 
can be acquired by the power of reading a foreign tongue, and 
still more by writing it. 

Junior Translation from French. By Prof. R. L. G. RITCHIE and 
J. M. Moore. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Whenever we open a new book by Messrs. Ritchie and Moore 
we know we shall enjoy a capable piece of work. Since 1914, 
when their first book was issued, a new standard of excellence 
in translation has arisen, and the advance in accuracy in recent 
years has been due in a great measure to their efforts. This 
present book does for certificate candidates what their larger 
work did for university students. We first have a preface 
explaining the purport of the book, in which much sound sense 
is given to the place of the direct and translation methods in 
our schools. The need of better English teaching and of reading 
good English authors is very evident when translation from 
French is being examined. Then we have an introduction of 
eighty pages which might well be set to a class in sections to be 
read and questioned upon. The virtues of intelligent guessing 
and the vices of writing nonsense are well explained, and the 
wide experience of the authors is concentrated in these pages 
which deserve careful reading both by pupils and younger 
teachers. The four model lessons show the standard to be aimed 
at, but rarely reached by learners. The 120 extracts for trans- 
lation are each preceded by a vocabulary of difficult words. This 


means that further practice with pieces where no help is given 
will be necessary, for often the knowledge of a key word will make 
a whole sentence clear. Whereas in the examination room this 
aid is absent. Except for this we have nothing but praise for 
this excellent book. 


Second Year German. By C. E. STOCKTON and Prof. R. Pick. 
(3s. Methuen.) 

The authors have taken thirty extracts from German or 
Austrian sources describing the doings of boys and girls at home 
and at school. There are notes in German at the bottom of 
each page, explaining difhculties. There are exercises at the 
end of the book which should prove interesting to pupils as the 
material is fresh and modern. 


French Verse and Prose. Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED 
and J. Baswitz. (2s. Blackie.) 

German Verse and Prose. Selected and Edited by J. Baswitz 
and L. R. GLEED. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

A Comprehensive French Grammar. By G. W. F. R. GOODRIDGE. 
(1s. Oxford University Press.) 

French-English and English-French Dictionary of Financial and 
Business Terms, Phrases and Practice Comprising Finance, 
Banking, Currency, Foreign Exchange and Stock Exchange 
Transactions, Company Work, Accountancy, Secretarial and 
Office Work, and Allied Subjects. By J. O. KETTRIDGE. 
Second Edition, Revised. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache für Mittelschulen und öster- 
reichische Hauptschulen mit Englisch als erster Fremdsprache. 
1. Teil (für die 2 Klasse). My First English Book. By 
Dr. T. Pesta and M. SCHMID-SCHMIDSFELDEN. Heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage*und mit Unterstützung der Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der Anglisten in Wien. (Mark 2.4 or 3.8 sh. 
Wien: Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk.) 

Maitres Conteurs. Jean Nesmy. Contes Limousins. Edited by 
A. M. Gisson. (18. gd. Bell.) 

Pucinar. By Aimé REBALD. Edited by R. P. Jaco. (2s. Harrap.) 

La Verdad Sospechosa. By Don Juan Ruiz DE ALARCON Y 
MeENpDozaA. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary, by Prof. A. L. OWEN. (38. 6d. Heath.) -~ 

Madame Thérèse. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited by Dr. 
F.C. RoE. Au Service de Napoléon : Extraits des Mémoires 
du Général Baron de Marbot. Edited by C. A. Rog. Free 
Composition in French: A Graduated Course. (2s. each.) 
Anatole France. Edited by Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. Selections 
from André Maurois. Edited by J. H. Brown. (2s. 6d. 
each.) Nelson’s First French Reader. By Dr. R. L. G. 
RITCHIE and J. M. Moore. (18. 9d. Nelson.) E 

First Principles of Grammar. By W. E. C. CLARKE. (2s. 
Longmans.) 

French Words and Exercises for Beginners. By ADA SHARPLEY. 
Second Series. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

First German Course. By C. E. Stockton. (3s. 6d. Heffer.) 

Talin y Otros Cuentos. By Concna Espina. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. S. L. M. RosEN- 
BERG and MARION A. ZEITLIN. (5s. Knopf.) 

Páginas Escogidas (Selecciones y Notas del Autor). By Pio 
Baroja. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, 


by Prof. S. L. M. RosEnBerc and L. D. BAILIFF. (5s. 
Knopf.) 

A Spanish Reader for Beginners. By S. W. Brown. (5s. 6d. 
Knopf.) 

Siete Comedias Fáciles. By MARGUERITE TEMPLETON and J. G. 
BURGELL. (3s. 6d. Knopf.) 

A French Reader for Beginners. By Prof. L. PUMPELLY. (4s. 6d. 
Knopf.) 


A Progressive Course in French Composition and Conversation. 
By Prof. G. A. Ratti. (4s. Knopf.) 

An Italian Reader for Beginners. By R. RENDI and C. H. TUTT. 
(5s. 6d. Knopf.) . 

Cinco Escenas Matritenses. By R. DE MESONERO ROMANOS. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Prof. W. J. 
ENTWISTLE. (2s. Longmans. 

Los Cuatro Viajes de Cristóbal Colón (Selections from Columbus’ 
Letters and Other Primary Documents). Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by JEANIE D. ENTWISTLE and Prof. W. J. 
ENTWISTLE. (2s. Longmans.) 

Doce Cuentos Escogidos del Libro de los Ejemplos del Conde 
Lucanor y de Patronio, Compeustro por El Infante Don Juan 
Manuel. Retold in Modern Spanish, and Edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary by M. OLivarR. (2s. Longmans.) 

Al Margen de los Clasicos. By Azortn. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by AGNES W. BorRLanpD. (2s. Longmans.) 
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Psychological Cave of Infant and Child. By Prof. J. B. Watson, 
with the Assistance of RosaALti—E WaTSON. (5s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Hygiene of Instruction: a Study of the Mental Health of 
the School Child. By Dr. L. A. AVERILL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

These two books, in their several ways, indicate a movement 
which, though not exactly new, is receiving more attention than 
hitherto. Physioal hygiene we have long had with us, but the 
mental hygiene of the child, though equally important, has not 
been so much studied. Prof. J. B. Watson, the apostle of 
“ behaviourist ” psychology, is nothing if not original, and we 
can promise the reader plenty of stimulus and bold challenge 
in the pages of his book. Prof. Watson asserts that he has no 
“ideals ” for bringing up children. We doubt this statement, 
although his ideals differ vastly from those of the ordinary 
“ affectionate ” mother whom he denounces almost savagely. 
Dr. Averill’s is a useful compendium of the whole subject of 
mental hygiene in school, including the treatment of the men- 
tally deficient, the gifted, and the “ problem ” child. In the 
chapter on * mental hygiene and school subjects ” he seems to 
take the whole theory of the curriculum as his province. The 
book is marked by the same workmanlike qualities which we 
have noted in Dr. Averill’s previous publications. It represents 
a happy combination of science and common sense. 


The Beautiful in Music. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Schoen’s little book will be useful as a guide to those who 
wish to study the effects of music, emotional, intellectual, and 
physiological, and the sources of musical delight. By varied 
quotation he directs us to the opinions of the uninitiated, like 
Lamb; the master of aesthetics, like Pater and Clive Bell; the 
musical authority, like Gurney; the professor of experimental 
psychology, like Charles S, Myers. In these days of ‘‘ eurhyth- 
mics ” and “‘ musical appreciation,” in which teachers are liable 
to make serious mistakes, a study of this great subject is valuable. 
We should also like to hear more of musical therapeutics. 


By Dr. M. ScHOEN. (4s. 6d. net. 


Studies in the Nature of Character. By the Character Education 
Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia University, in Co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
I. Studies in Deceit. Book One. General Methods and 
Results. By H. HARTSHORNE and M. A. May. Book Two. 
Statistical Methods and Results. By M. A. May and H. 
HARTSHORNE. (20s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Fitness for Work. By Prof. T. H. PEAR. (5s. net. University 
of London Press.) 


Infancy and Human Growth. By Prof. A. GESELL. 
New York: Macmillan.) 


Emotion and Delinquency: A Clinical Study of Five Hundred 
Criminals in the Making. By Dr. L. GRIMBERG. (78. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C. G. junc. Trans- 
lated by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. (18s. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

An Outline of Comparative Psychology. By Prof. C. J. WARDEN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Psychology, Ancient and Modern. 


(15s. net. 


By Prof. G. S. Brett. (583. 


net. Harrap.) 
Plato and the New Psychology. By T. J. FAITHFULL. (28. 6d. 
net. Bale.) 


The Battle of Behaviourtsm. An Exposition and an Exposure. 
By Prof. J. B. WATSON and Prof. W. McDouGALL. (2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


Some Implications of Social Psychology. By O. H. HARLAND. 
(3s. net. Knopf.) 

Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. By Dr. C. G. June. 
Authorized Translation by H. G. and C. F. Baynes. I. 
The Unconscious in the Normal and Pathological Mind. 


II. The Relation of the Ego to the Unconscious. (10s. 6d. 
net. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 
The Child in Primitive Society. By Prof. N. MILLER. (128. 6d. 


net. Kegan Paul.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Humanist Sermons. Edited by C. W. REESE. Sermons by J. H. 
HoxtmgEs, C. H. LYTTLeE, C. W. REEsE, E. S. HopaIn, E. B. 
Backus, A. W. SLATEN, J. H. DieTRICH, E. F. Cook, E. M. 
CosGRAVE, L. M. BIRKHEAD, E. CALDECOTT, S. S. ROBINS, 
F. M. ELuior, J. H. Hart, F. S. S. Wicks, F. C. Doan, 
A. L. WEATHERLY and A. E. Haypon. (128. 6d. net. Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 


The editor of this interesting volume explains in a preface 
what he understands by the Humanist movement—a move- 
ment which is active in the liberal churches of America. Briefly, 
Humanism means the free and unfettered use of all modern 
resources to elucidate the value and meaning of human life. A 
number of sermons by different authors have been printed to 
illustrate the general tendency of the movement. These are 
well worth reading. 


The Expansion of Islam: An Arab Religion in the Non-Arab 
World. By W. W. Casu. (3s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 


There are indications not to be mistaken that profound 
movements of change are affecting Islam throughout the modern 
world. The present volume, which is an excellent piece of work, 
is therefore very timely. It provides just what the modern 
reader desires to know—a clear and concise account of the 
expansion of Islam historically, including its cultural develop- 
ments and its mysticism. A table of dates adds much to the 
value of the volume. 


The Teaching Church : A Handbook of Adult Religious Education. 
By the BisHop oF MANCHESTER and Others. Edited by 
A. L. WooparbD. (Paper, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 


This valuable and instructive volume has behind it the 
authority of many considerable names. The most prominent 
member of the group is the Bishop of Manchester. It therefore 
deserves most careful attention by all who are interested in adult 
education. Such subjects are dealt with as the meaning and 
value of adult religious education ; its content, method, training 


of the teacher, syllabuses, and other matters. The discussion 
is really constructive and ought to be fruitful. — 


Saint Giles. By F. BRITTAIN. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) 


This useful volume deals mainly with the cult of St. Giles. 
As the author remarks, the systematic study of these cults 
would be of considerable historical value. ‘‘ Saint Giles,’’ he 
says, “ is one of those saints whose great popularity during the 
Middle Ages was founded on very few facts.” The volume is 
scholarly and well done. 


True and False Paths in Spiritual Investigations: 11 Lectures 
given at Torquay, August, 1924. By R. STEINER. From a 
Shorthand Report Unrevised by the Lecturer. Authorized 
Translation. (10s. net. Anthroposophical Publishing Co.) 

The lectures embodied in this book were originally given at 

Torquay in August, 1924, by the late Rudolf Steiner. They deal, 

as may be expected, with themes of high and recondite interest, 

e.g. life after death, ancient and modern concepts of nature, the 

ascent into higher worlds, spiritual influence in earthly affairs, 

the attainment of knowledge of the Christ. It is well worth 
while to try to get an understanding of what Steiner means by 

Anthroposophy, and to be initiated into his system of free 

spiritual activity. The present volume forms a useful book for 

this purpose. 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners and The Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman. By JOHN Bunyan. (2s. net. Dent.) 
Fathers of the Church: Tertullian: Cyprian: Arnobius : 
Lactantius: Ambrose: Jerome: Augustine. A Selection 
from the Writings of the Latin Fathers. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Biographical Notices, by Prof. F. A. 
WRIGHT. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Allegiance in Church and State: The Problem of the Nonjurors 


in the English Revolution. By L. M. HAWKINS. (6s. net. 
Routledge.) 
Bible Tales in Arab Folklore. By J. Meyounas. Translated 


from the Hebrew by V. N. Levi. (7s. 6d. Knopf.) 
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Experimental Science. Part II. Chemistry. By S. E. Brown. 
(38. 6d. Cambridge: University Press, 1927.) 

Since the first edition in 1912, this book has been reprinted no 
fewer than ten times, which is a remarkable testimony to its 
popularity. The revised edition contains a few alterations and 
additions, together with some new diagrams and examples, 
but the pagination is practically unaltered. There is no need for 
us to recommend a text-book with such an established reputation, 
but we wish it a further long life of useful service. 


Senior Chemistry for Schools. By W. R. Jamieson. Vol. I. 
(9s. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

This book forms a sequel to the author’s * Junior Chemistry,” 
and extends the course to the standard required for matriculation 
at the University of Melbourne. A practical section of some 
sixty pages is included at the end. Although it was written for 
special needs, the book is well adapted to general use, and teachers 
would find it worth careful examination. Unfortunately the 
printing is rather unattractive, particularly in the formulae, and 
the binding (at least of the review copy) is not all that could be 
desired. 

Junior Chemistry. By R.H. Anie. Revised by J. E. T. GILBERT. 
Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

In the third edition of this well-known book the experimental 
work has been developed from the historical standpoint, thus 
bringing the course into better agreement with modern ten- 
dencies. The treatment is good and the descriptions are clear 
and concise. The general character of University Tutorial Press 
books is universally known, and the present volume is certainly 
up to the usual high standard. But is it not a pity to label as 
“ not for the class ” the delightful experiment of adding a drop 
of sulphuric acid to a mixture of potassium chlorate and sugar ? 


The Ferns (Filicales): Treated Comparatively with a View to 
their Natural Classification. By Prof. F. O. Bower. Vol.III. 
The Leptosporangiate Ferns. (30s. net. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This sumptuous volume completes Prof. Bower’s great work 
on the Classification of Ferns. It is concerned with the Lepto- 
T nan Ferns, and is, of course, an advanced treatise on the 
subject. 


Our Wonderful Universe: An Easy Introduction to the Study of 
the Heavens. By Prof. C. A. CHANT. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

Of all branches of science, the two which make the widest 
appeal to thoughtful readers are astronomy and anthropology, 
dealing respectively with the heavens and with man. Dr. Chant, 
who is Professor of Astrophysics in the University of Toronto, 
provides us in this book with a graphic and instructive intro- 
duction to the movements, aspects, and nature of celestial 
bodies. His attitude is that of a wise and genial friend who 
talks to us in the open air, or bids us look through a telescope, 
in order to share with him the beauty and the wonder of the 
sun by day and the moon and the stars by night. Astronomy 
is very rarely taught in our schools and has no place in school 
certificate examinations, yet a book like this can stimulate 
more actual observational interest than many informational 
science courses. The style is easy without being childish, and 
the illustrations, of which there are 137 in the 191 pages of the 
book, are remarkably instructive and impressive. Place the 
book in the school library and many of the pupils will want to 
possess it for themselves 


Tom, My Peacock: Being the Adventures of General Thomas 
Peacock, his Rival, Black Joe, and of his Son, Young Tom. 
Told by Francgs Pitt. (58. Arrowsmith.) 

This is a book that every one, young or old, will thoroughly 
enjoy. The ways of the peacocks, their loves, jealousies, and 
battles are graphically described with much humour; and 
illustrated by beautiful: photographs. There are also many 
observations that will interest the serious ornithologist. 


Theory and Application of Infinite Series. By Prof. K. KNopp. 
Translated from the Second German Edition by Miss R. C. 
Younc. (30s. net. Blackie.) 

Prof. Knopp has been successful in giving a comprehensive 
treatment of infinite series which should be of assistance not 
only to the student attending lectures but to the private student. 
The introduction deals with the theory of real numbers, then 
follows a fairly extensive account of the theory of sequences, 
and, finally, the actual theory of infinite series. 

A Laboratory Manual of Elementary Physical Chemistry. By 
Prof. E. Mack and Prof. W. G. FRANCE. (8s. 6d. net. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc. London: Macmillan.) 


Organic Chemistry: A Brief Introductory Course. By Prof. 
. B. CONANT. (108. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. By J. Morris. (18. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

A Class Book of Practical Chemistry. First Year. By J. Morris, 
(2s. Methuen.) 

Plant Life and its Romance. (38. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Science and Reality. By Dr. R. A. Sampson. (6d. Benn.) 

Visual Nature Series. Animals of the Zoo. By AGNES NIGHT. 
INGALE. (1s. Black.) 

A Middle School Chemistry. By J. A. COCHRANE. Part I. (2s. 
Knopf.) 

Ordnance Survey Professional Papers. New Series, No. 7. (Second 
Edition.) Air Survey and Archaeology. By O. G. S. 
CRAWFORD. (58. net. H.M.S.O.) 

A School Course in Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. By 
J. W. Cooper and F. J. DYER. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Calculations in Physical Chemistry. By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON 

and S. K. TWEEDy. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Symbols and Formulae in Chemistry : An Historical Study. By 
Prof. R. M. Caven and Dr. J. A. CRANSTON. (158. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Frog: An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Ambry. 
ology. By the late Prof. A. M. MarsHALL. Edited by 
H. G. Newtu. Twelfth Edition. (6s. Macmillan.) 

The Under-Waier World. By E. G. BOULENGER. (28. 6d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Eyes and No Eyes. Vol. II. By R. C. Smitn. (6s. net. Cassell.) 

The Works of Geber Englished by Richard Russell, 1678. A New 
Edition, with Introduction by Dr. E. J. HoLmyarp. (6s. 
net. Dent.) 

Botany for Students of Medicine and Pharmacy. By Prof. F. E. 
FritscuH and Dr. E. J. SALISBURY. Second Edition, Revised. 
(10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Plants: Being an Elementary 
Account of their Morphology, Physiology, and Ecology. By 
Prof. F. E. Fritscu and Dr. E. J. SauisBury. Third 
Edition, Revised. (7s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Viscosity of Liquids. By E. HATSCHEK. (15s. net. Bell.) 

An Introduction to Advanced Heat. By Dr. I. B. Harr. (7s. Bell.) 

The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. By Dr. J. A. V. 
BuTLER. Part I. Elementary Theory and Applications. 
(6s. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Science. By F. Bray. 
Paper, 1s. 2d. Arnold.) 

Primary Physical Science. By W. R. Bower. (58. Pitman.) 

How You Began : a Child’s Introduction to Biology. By AMABEL 
WILLIAMS-ELLIS. (2s. 6d. net. Howe. 

An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products. Vol. I. On 
the Nature and Significance of the Commoner Organic 
Compounds of Plants. By Dr. P. Haas and Dr. T. G. HILL. 
Fourth Edition. (18s. net. Longmans.) 

Eos : or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. By Dr. J. H. Jeans. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Volumetric Analysts: a Practical Course based on Modern 
Theoretical Principles. By A. W. WELLINGS. (58. Methuen.) 

Higher Test Papers in Magnetism and Electricity. By P. L. J. 
SMITH. (38. Pitman.) 

The Home Garden Handbooks. Rock Gardens. By F. F. 
ROCKWELL. (48. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Engineering Workshop Manual for Fitters, Turners, and General 
Machinists : Containing Practical Information on the Micro- 
meter, Vernier, Tools, Screw-Cutting, Workshop Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Gear-Cutting, Prectsion Grinding, and 
General Machine Work. With Notes, Rules, and Tables. 
By ErnNeEstT Putt. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 
“ The Engineering Workshop Handbook.” (2s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 

The Theory of Determinants, Matrices and Invariants. By Prof. 
H. W. TURNBULL. (25s. net. Blackie.) 

Modern Physics. By Prof. H. A. WILSON. (30s. net. Blackie.) 


Selected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By L. DE BROGLIE and 
Dr. L. BRILLOUIN. Authorized Translation by WINIFRED 
M. DEANS. (158. net. Blackie.) 


Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Prof. E. SCHRODINGER. 
Translated from the Second German Edition. (25s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Four Lectures on Wave Mechanics : Delivered at the Royal Insti- 

` tution, London, on 5th, 7th, 12th and 14th March, 1928. By 
Prof. E. SCHRODINGER. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


By Dr. F. E. Weiss. 


Part 2. (Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Crisis in Cricket and the “ Leg Before Rule.” 
R. H. LYTTELTON. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
The author considers modern cricket to be in a parlous con- 
dition, and suggests that the large number of unsatisfactory 
drawn matches result from perfect wickets and the unfair advan- 
tage which batsmen have over bowlers in so far as they are 
permitted for certain types of ball to use their legs as à second 
line of defence. Farcical scores result which tire the bowlers 
physically and the spectators mentally. Mr. Lyttelton suggests 
that an alteration of the l.b.w. rule and the prohibition of arti- 
ficial wickets is necessary if cricket is to regain its place in the 
world of sport. This little volume should find favour with all 
cricket enthusiasts. 


Atalanta or The Future of Sport. By G. S. SANDILANDS. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The average reader will probably disagree with very much 
that is written in this book. The author discovers evil in many 
things as they exist at the present day and suggests that radical 
changes must take place. Despite a somewhat dogmatic style, 
the book is very readable and stimulating. 


The Sixty Best Games for Playground, Field, or ‘Gymnasium. 
By W. A. Lona. (1s. net. Athletic Publications Ltd.) 

The alphabetical arrangement of the games is, in my opinion, 
of little, if any value, since most teachers require classification of 
games according to some practical scheme. Most of the games 
described are well known and most are popular. It would be 
interesting to learn what the modern girl would think of the 
author’s suggestion to bar them from such activities as leap 
frog, and jump the swinging rope. 

Swimming in Twelve Lessons. By S. G. HEDGES. 
Athletic Publications, Ltd.) 

This small book sets out to give a progressive course of lessons 
to the non-swimmer and describes breast, back, and side strokes 
as well as certain other swimming exercises. The arrangement 
of the work is good, but unfortunately the strokes described have 
been proved to be productive of incomplete and inefficient results, 
and are entirely opposed to the suggestions set out by the experts 
of the Amateur Swimming Association, and adopted by most 
education authorities throughout the country. 


By Captain E. N. HEBBERT. 


By the Hon. 


(2s. 6d. 


(1s. net. 


Recreational Games. (3s. net. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

A really useful book. The games are well classified, described, 

and illustrated. It contains many good games suitable for 

children of all types and should prove of value to Scout Leaders 


and teachers. 


The Dudley Writing Cards. By MARION RICHARDSON. In Ten 
Sets. Special Practice Cards. Graded Writing Cards. (10d. 
per set, 7s. 6d. for complete series of 10 sets. Bell.) 

There is no question which is the more beautiful of the two 
specimens of handwriting of a twelve-year-old child, reproduced 
in the leaflet accompanying the ‘‘ Dudley Writing Cards ’’—the 
one the familiar, pin-point hand with oval, sloping letters, 
laboriously formed; the other upright, bold, and black—a 
pleasure to the eye; and there is no reason to doubt that, with 
an equal amount of practice, the latter could be written at as 
great a rate of speed as the former. Though special pens are 
recommended, they are not essential, and the only requisite 
besides the actual copies, the subject-matter of which is both 
instructive and amusing, is transparent paper. 


Education Through Manual Activities. By ANNA M. WIECKING. 
(8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

A very practical text-book of the theory and practice of 
handwork, designed for parents and teachers of young children. 
It is excellently printed, illustrated and indexed, and is full of 
useful suggestions. 


Board of Education. Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Examinations for Part-time Students. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

East London College (University of London). Calendar, Session 
1928-1929. (Is.) 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Twenty-seventh Edition, Revised to June 30, 1928. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Board of Education Educational Pamphlets, No. 63. Memoran- 
dum on Examinations for Scholarships and Free Places in 
Secondary Schools. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The English Association. Pamphlet No. 70. The Idea of an 
English Association. By Sir H. NEwWBOLT. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Birkbeck College (University of London). The Calendar for the 
Year 1928-29. 

Higher Appointments Open to Women in the Civil Service. Issued 
by the Council of Women Civil Servants (Higher Grade). 
(6d. King.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Committee. Report on the Examination for County Minor 
Scholarships, 1928. 

The National Institute for the Deaf. Fourth Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee to the Council. 

Learning and Living: Being the Thirty-Fourth Annual Report 
of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the College Year, 1927-1928. (6d. net.) 

University Exchanges in Europe: Handbook of the Institutions 
and Measures in all the European Countries to Facilitate the 
Work of Professors, Students and Teachers Abroad. (2s. 6d. 
net. Paris: League of Nations Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Brown's Boy Scout Diary and Note Book, with Useful and Correct 
Information for Boy Scouts, Rover Scouts, Wolf Cubs, and 
Sea Scouts, 1929. (18. net. Glasgow: Brown.) 

Brown’s Girl Guide Diary and Note Book, with Useful and Correct 
Information for Girl Guides, Brownies, and Rangers, 1929. 
(1s. net. Glasgow: Brown.) 

The Problem of Migration and Unemployment: Being a Report 
on a Visit to Australia. By the Rev. T. St. J. P. PUGHE. 
(6d. net. Simpkin Marshall.) 

Professional Schools, Post-Graduation Courses, Specialist Studies, 
in the Universities and University Colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Session 1928-9. (Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire.) 

A List of Plays Bearing on Problems of Peace and War. (Friends’ 
Peace Committee.) 

Learning About Japan: Programmes and Suggestions for all 
Kinds of Activities. (3d. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Learning by Doing: New Ideas and Suggestions on Method for 
Leaders of Boys and Girls. By Mary H. DEVENHAM. (6d. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Legal System of England. By Prof. J. E. G. De MONT- 
MORENCY. English Folklore. By A. R. WRIGHT. (6d. each. 


Benn.) 

Book-Keeping and Office Work. By R. J. Porters. Part I. 
(1s. 3d. net. Pitman.) 

Heraclitus or The Future of Films. By E. BETTS. (2s. 6d. net. 


Kegan Paul.) 

Things Seen in Morocco: A Land of Enchantment, of Perpetual 
Contrasts, and of Absorbing Human Interest. By L. E. 
BICKERSTAFFE. (38. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

The Steel Highway. By C. J. ALLEN. (6s. net. In Two Parts, 
3s. 6d. net each. Longmans.) 

High Class Cookery. By MARGERY Ruys. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

London County Council. Evening Institutes. Syllabus of Physical 
Training for Men. (4s. King.) 


The People’s League of Health is arranging lectures in 
H.M. Prisons in many parts of the country, with the sanction of 
the Home Office, and amongst those which will be delivered 
shortly are the following: “ Child Welfare Work,” by 
Mrs. Powell-Bigland ; ‘‘ Our Smallest Enemies,” by Dr. Muriel 
Barton Hall; ‘‘ Medical History,’’ by Dr. M. Ray, D.S.O. 

& ba & 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LATIN TEACHING.—The Summer School 
of the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching was held 
this year at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. There 
were demonstration lessons, by Dr. Rouse, to a class of beginners. 
This class, which consisted of a dozen boys from Cirencester 
Grammar School, was taught by the direct method. In addition 
to the period devoted daily to oral practice in Latin, there were 
games, songs, and a debate in Latin, and Latin plays were per- 
formed in the college theatre. Reading classes were conducted 
by Dr. Rouse, Mr. Dale, and Mr. Strangeways. There was also, 
by request, a Greek reading class where Dr. Rouse taught his 
method of marking the Greek accents by varying the pitch of 
the voice. Lectures on phonetics were given by Mr. Frank 
Jones, on Latin pronunciation by Mr. Dale, and on Latin prose 
composition by Mr. Strangeways. Mr. Price, of the Oxford 
Locals Examination Delegacy, lectured on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Latin in the French Lycées.” Expeditions were made to the 
Roman villa at Chedworth, to Bath, to local museums and places 
of interest. 
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MACMILLAN 


LIFE AND WORK OF SIR NORMAN LOCKYER 


By T. MARY LOCKYER and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER, with the assistance of Prof. H. DINGLE ; and Con- 
tributions by Dr. CHARLES E. ST. JQHN, Prof. MEGH NAD SAHA, F.R.S., Sir NAPIER SHAW, F.R.S., 
Prof. H. N. RUSSELL, Rev. J. GRIFFITH, Sir RICHARD GREGORY, and Prof. A. FOWLER, F.R.S. With 
photogravure frontispiece and other portraits and illustrations. 18s. net. 


POETS AND POETRY 


A Series of Six Books. Arranged by E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. 


Junior Book I. 96 pages. 74 poems. Paper, 9d.; limp cloth, 1s. (eady.) 
Junior Book II. 96 pages. 64 poems. Paper, 9d.; limp cloth, 1s. (Ready.) 
Junior Book III. 112 pages. 56 poems. Paper 1od.; limp cloth, 1s. 1d. (Ready.) 


Teachers’ World.—* We areindchted to Mr. Lay for an excellent sclection of verses for children. He has chosen from old and new with judgment 
and care. In these books we meet the best of the old favourites and many new poems not easily obtainable elsewhere. The poems are arranged 
under subject headings, and each section is introduced by a running commentary, suitably worded for the child. These commentaries have a 
unifying effect which is often lacking in anthologies. The drawings, which are interspersed, give an added charm to the books, They are quaint 
or lively or natural, just as is demanded by the subject matter.” 


Senior Books I, II, III, Shortly. 


NEW IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS 


Revised and Adapted. 7 


Edited by T. A. FINLAY, S.J. With numerous illustrations. 


Primer I, 4d. Second Reader, Is. Fifth Reader, 2s. 3d. 
Primer II, 4d. Third Reader, Is. 9d. Sixth Reader, 2s. 3d. 
First Reader, 6d. Fourth Reader, 2s. 


*.* As first issued, these books were intended to meet the needs and conditions of American Schools, and were 


therefore distinctively American in character. In the present edition they have been adapted for use in all the 
other parts of the English-speaking world. But no change has been made which would affect the main lines on 
which they were planned, or impair their utility for the main purpose they were designed to serve. 


Send for Detailed Prospectus 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SCHOOL BOOK 


By R. JONES, D.Sc. Econ., and the late S. S. 
SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Depart- 
ment. 


With Illustrations. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 3d. 


Teachers’ World.—'' What the League of Nations is, how it came 
into being, and its important work are here described in a style 
suitable for pupils between the ages of twelve and fourteen. .. . It 
is quite an interesting reader for young people.” 


Second Edition Enlarged 


BOOK-KEEPING FOR COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES 


By J. R. BARNES, B.A., A.C.A., and ALEXANDER 
SHARPLES, A.S.A.A. 3s. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXAMPLES 


By H. S. HALL, M.A. Paper covers. 
Part I. 1s. Answers, 6d. 
Part II. 1s. Answers, 6d. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMICAL 
THERMO-DYNAMICS 
Part I.—Elementary Theory and Applications. 


By J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc., author of “ The 
Chemical Elements and their Compounds.” 6s. 


Third Edition 


THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., B.Sc., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Organic Chemistry, the Uni- 
versity, Leeds. Illustrated. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE 


By W. A. WHITTON, M.Sc., A.I.C. 2s. 6d. 
(First Books of Science.) 


THE FROG 
An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Embryo- 
logy. By the late A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., 
D.Sc. Edited by H. G. NEWTH, M.Sc. Twelfth 
Edition. 6s. 
of the zoological laboratory has now 
been completely revised. 


STRATIGRAPHICAL PALAEONTOLOGY 


A Manual for Students and Field Geologists. By 
E. NEAVERSON, D.Sc., Demonstrator and Lecturer 
in Palaeontology, University of Liverpool. 


Illustrated. 18s. net. 


> 


This “ classic ’ 


*,* Send for Macmillian’s Educational Catalogue, Post Free on application. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


General Editor: 


J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 


With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


All the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with gilt lettering and 


1. Addison, Essays from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, ıs. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. 9d. 

2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 18. 6d. 

3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 

108. Arnold. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. 1s. od. 

[Just published., 

4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

5. Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 2s. 


6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Part I, 18. 9d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 18. 6d. 


8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 


Bruton, M.A. 80 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. l 
9. Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 


Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 18. 9d. 

10, 13. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I, Limp, 18s. 3d. 
Boards, 18. 6d. Part II, Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. ıs. 6d. 


IIO. Pippa Passes. Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. ıs. gd. 
[Recently published. 


120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Edited by Dr. E. A. Parker. ts. gd. 
[Just published. 

13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
rs. 6d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 18. 6d. 

15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 18. 9d. 

16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. 9d. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters 
from “ Past and Present,” Book II, 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 18. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 


18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
2s. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


ornamentation on the back. 


20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited 
by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


21. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 


22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. 1s. 9d. 


23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 18s. 9d. 


24. Dickens. David Copperfield. Ab- 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 18. 9d. 


25. A Christmas Carol. 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, 
Boards, 18. 6d. 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. gd. 


27. Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Ilus- 
trated. Is. od. 


109. The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 
ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
Is. 9d. 


28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. 


29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 
May Copsey. Limp, 18s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
183. 6d. 


30. Gaskell. Cranford. Abridged and 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illus- 
trated. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, rs. gd. 


31. Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 
(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M. A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 
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Careers and Qualifications 


XII.—LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM 


By Oswarp Dovuauty, M.A., B.Litt., Senior Lecturer in 
English, University College, London 


HERE is a singular difficulty in any attempt to consider 
as a profession, the practice of an art such as painting, 
music, writing, or the stage ; and journalism, although in 
general nearer to the recognized professions, shares with 
these arts, to some extent, their peculiar disadvantages. 
The greatest of these disadvantages at the outset of the 
aspirant’s career is, of course, that of uncertainty. In these 
artistic professions, if I may so describe them, the penalty 
of failure is usually so heavy, so widely separated from the 
rewards of success, that the candidate whose chief desire 
is an early assured income and nothing more, would usually 
be ill advised to enter upon so dubious a road. 
To say this is not to be a pessimist. It is merely to give 
a necessary caution against that facile and unreasoning 
optimism which too frequently terminates in disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Journalism and literature, like the 
cinema, and the stage, attract many ill-informed and ill- 
equipped enthusiasts, who, having read in the Press of the 
enormous salaries earned by some popular novelist, journa- 
list, or film-star, determine to enter the same profitable 
profession. For the great majority of these, disillusion is 
not remote. These professions are seldom the gate-way 
into an enchanted land of fabulous wealth. For those with- 
out either private influence or a private income—both very 
useful aids in a journalistic or literary career—the early 
stages are likely to present difficulties and disappointments, 
which may, however, prove to have been of considerable 
value, when later years bring an assured position in the 
profession of one’s choice. 
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Those whose thoughts turn to journalism as a career, 
naturally inquire at the commencement, what are the 
necessary qualifications which best fit the beginner for 
success? When we consider the great variety and con- 
sequently wide range of modern journalism, from the 
general news of the morning and evening papers to the 
literary and artistic articles of the weekly and monthly 
magazines, and the more ponderous essays of the quarterly 
reviews, it is clear that opportunities may be found in 
journalism for persons of widely different interests and 
capacities. Nor must we forget in this connexion the 
many journals which specialize in such subjects as finance, 
business, economics, sport, house-keeping, book-collecting, 
and so forth. ; 

One obvious qualification is common to all who would 
enter any of these avenues of journalism with success: he 
must be able to express himself in a manner which will 
interest and please his particular circle of readers. Con- 
sequently, the wider his knowledge (not necessarily the 
deeper) the greater his comprehension of a variety of tastes, 
the greater the number of avenues he may command. In 
other words, for the ordinary journalist who has to make 
his way, adaptability, of learning, literary style (and in 
social life, of personality) is an essential qualification. 

One cannot summarize this by saying simply that the 
novice should write well from the purely literary stand- 
point. There are many popular papers which would quickly 
lose their clientéle and go bankrupt, if they added to their 
stafis writers of distinguished literary attainments, and 
all must be familiar at least with the names of journalists 
who have won notoriety and wealth, without any claim 
to education or literary taste. It was this fact which led 
Oscar Wilde to utter his well-known, and on the whole 
unjust, jibe at the journalism of his time, in Intentions : 
‘‘ There is much to be said in favour of modern journalism. 
By giving us the opinions of the uneducated, it keeps us in 
touch with the ignorance of the community.” To-day as 
then, the statement is not wholly false, but there is in it 
less of truth than of error. It is, and always has been our 
journalists and not our schoolmasters who make our 
literature; and we have only to think of Dickens, or 
Meredith, or Stevenson, or Hardy, to realize that our modern 
literature to a large extent comes within the orbit of 
journalism. Who can doubt that Shakespeare, had he lived 
in our day, would have been a journalist ? At any rate his 
plays were written in circumstances which resembled as 
closely as possible, in the Elizabethan age, the journalist’s 
environment to-day. - 

But when we examine the work of successful journalists, 
whether in the lower or higher ranks of journalism, we do 
find one common quality which lies at the root of their 
success, something original and distinctive, and therefore 
interesting, springing from personality itself. Whether 
“low-brow ”’ or “‘ high,” vulgar or refined, ignorant or 
learned, the personality of the real journalist will reveal 
itself in his writing, giving to it something of life itself, 
which he alone can give. The colourless, the insipid, the 
purely impersonal will not attract the casual reader. To 
this extent even the least ‘‘ literary ’’ of readers is an 
unconscious critic. The would-be journalist, whose work 
is not to be entirely that of office routine, should therefore 
possess some talent for writing of this kind, and develop 
it as far as lies in his power. 

For such, the preliminary practice provided by recognized 
courses in journalism such as some of our modern universi- 
tics offer, is of value. For a number of years I have lectured 
to students reading for the Diploma in Journalism in the 
University of London, and have supervised their purely 
literary work. The opinions which I here express are, 
therefore, chiefly the result of this experience. The students 
with a natural flair for journalism, have, I believe, most 
appreciated the value of some definite preliminary training, 
and the men of ability who have taken their diploma and 
adopted journalism as a career, have in the majority of 
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cases ‘‘ made good ” without undue difficulty. Such courses 
can not, of course, compensate for lack of natural aptitude 
on the part of the student, but they can and do develop 
a student’s powers in many ways. 

In the first place the student obtains the benefit of formal 
and disinterested criticism of his or her work. The lectures 
on practical journalistic work by journalists, and the 
practical experience in the various departments of 
journalism, gained by students, are a great help to them. 
During the long vacation special arrangements are made 
with the staffs of London and provincial papers which 
enable the students to obtain first-hand experience of 
journalism under the actual conditions of a journalist’s 
life. This is, I know, greatly appreciated by those taking 
the course, and provides very valuable preparation for 
their later career. In addition to the purely journalistic 
lectures and exercises, the student must undertake studies 
of a more academic kind, choosing from a wide variety, 
subjects such as ancient or modern languages, literature, 
history, philosophy, or economics. 

This general, educational side of the course is of great 
importance. It has specially appealed to students who, 
having left school at a somewhat early age to enter at once 
into practical journalism, have later realized the loss of a 
higher education, and abandoning their career for a time, 
have enrolled themselves as students for the diploma. In 
addition to purely journalistic and academic subjects, a 
knowledge of shorthand and of typewriting is required 
before the completion of the course. 


At London, the course for the Diploma in Journalism is of 
two years’ duration. It is open to students who have 
matriculated, of not less than seventeen years of age, and 
in exceptional circumstances only, to non-matriculated 
students of not less than eighteen years of age. The latter, 
must of course produce proofs of good education and 
ability. A number of exhibitions are offered annually, 
and the average standard of the exhibitioners is a 
high one. 

For the higher branches of journalism, such technical 
training as these courses offer should, if possible, be deferred 
until after graduation in one of the universities. The 
greatest asset for the best type of journalist, whatever 
department of journalism may claim him, is a sound 
education. After graduation a special course of technical 
training, such as that mentioned, may be followed with 
profit. In some cases graduates are allowed in the University 
of London to take the examination for the Diploma in 
Journalism after only one year’s study. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that whatever the value of these special 
courses to those who are unable to graduate in a university, 
the best road to journalism is by way of a good university 
degree, whether or not supplemented by a post-graduate 
course in journalism. The man of limited education, unless 
of exceptional ability, in making for himself some career 
suited to his particular talent, may do well at first, but may 
find it impossible to make any further advance along the 
particular journalistic track he has chosen, and be unable 
to adapt himself to any other. The better the candidate’s 
education the greater, in general, are his opportunities in a 
journalistic career. 

It is impossible to say definitely what the cost of entry 
into journalism may be. The composition fee for the course 
for the Diploma in Journalism in the University of London 
is twenty-eight guineas for the session of three terms, or 
ten guineas each term. In addition there is the cost of 
rooms and board during the three terms, which run 
respectively from October to December, January to March, 
and April to July. Thus in two years the fees alone 
amount to fifty-six guineas. The cost of rooms and board 
is of course infinitely varied, but could, I suppose, scarcely 
be less than £150 a session. 

One of the most important elements in any such training 
as I have described, is that of the social influences which 
residence in a university or large town necessarily implies. 
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From the wider life of town and university, the student, 
especially the provincial student, learns much which is 
of supreme value to him in his later career. 


We have already seen how varied are the openings which 
journalism offers to the candidate, ranging as they do from 
the most ordinary and even trivial matters of every day 
to highly specialized studies, and various forms of fiction. 
Apart from such distinct types of journals there are 
the various duties of each department in the office 
of a particular newspaper, from editing to reporting and 
advertisements. Writing, after all, is not the sole occupation 
of some journalists, and in office routine and organization 
excellent work must be done, demanding qualities other 
than literary. I have known students without influence or 
experience, but with considerable initiative, go out after 
they had secured their degree or diploma, and with but 
little difficulty secure such excellent openings as the private 
secretaryship to the editor of a leading newspaper or 
magazine, while others have made their entry into 
journalism by securing a good publisher for their short 
stories or novels. I have, as I say, known students do this, 
but I should not care to suggest that it is usual, especially 
when I think of others, equally gifted, but unfortunate 
despite strenuous efforts and good work. 


Of all the avenues into journalism, that of the “‘ free 
lance” is by far the most difficult. For persons of 
private means it has considerable advantages, but for those 
whose first necessity is to make a living, it may bring 
disaster. There are some indeed, who attain fortune even 
by this rough road, and I have in mind at this moment a 
lady of my acquaintance who, after bitter struggles in her 
early days as a free-lance journalist, is now enjoying a 
regular income of some {2,000 a year. 

In general it is easier for men than for women students 
to obtain regular journalistic employment, but many 
women living with their parents or with some private 
means, have gradually made their way as “ free lances,” in 
some cases becoming professional journalists in responsible 
and well-paid posts. The increasing number of magazines 
which now cater solely for women, with their consequent 
demand for articles on house-keeping, dress, and fashion, 
cookery, etc., offer new opportunities for women journalists, 
apart from the general demand for fiction and articles of 
interest to both sexes. 

To speak of ‘‘ Literature ” as a profession is even more 
difficult than to speak of journalism, and as I have already 
stated, the two fields cannot be distinctly separated. At 
times the successful (or unsuccessful) journalist will find that 
he has not only written journalism but literature ; that is, 
something with an abiding interest and value, which will 
be read after his own day. We must often, indeed, leave 
it to future generations to decide what of the writing of our 
day was only journalism, and what literature. We have 
now decided, for example, that the serial novels of Thomas 
Hardy, despised by the leading critics of his days as 
journalism, and even as bad journalism upon their first 
appearance, are an important addition to the literature of 
our country. In this way the “ journalist ” may prove to 
be more than a journalist, to be in fact a creator of litera- 
ture ; and for him the way to literature has led through 
journalism. In other cases regular journalistic employment, 
with its constant demand upon the time and ‘attention of a 
writer, might be a great hindrance to the creation of work 
of permanent value. In other cases, again, especially at the 
present time, we find men who have gained fitme by their 
literary work being led from that to journalism ‘by lucrative 
offers from editors. Thus we see that jourmalism and 
literature at the present time are too closely associated for 
any distinct line of demarcation to be found. 

The ways into literature like the ways into journalism 
are too many and various for specification. Literature calls 
her creators from the educated and the uneducated, from 
the fields and the shops, and the factories as well as from 
schools and universities. We have only to consider the 
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early careers of the leading poets and novelists of to-day, 
or of any age, to realize that the ‘‘ training ” of the writer 
may be as varied as life itself. The experience which life 
brings to the artist, supplemented by whatever of education 
such experience allows, must be his training, and it is the 
best. Formal training for literature can be of little value. 
Nor ultimately does it matter, for in some curious, secret 
manner literature, as the past constantly shows, has a 
habit claiming her own. 
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Nor do the rewards of literature allow of computation, 
ranging as they do, at the mercy of circumstance, from 
Milton’s £5 for ‘“ Paradise Lost” to the presumable thousands 
for the latest best seller which is probably not literature at all. 
The born writer will take his chance in this uncertainty, 
seeing in literature not so much of a career perhaps as a 
passion which is its own reward. Literature, like journalism, 
demands an adventurous attitude to life rather than a 
cautious temperament which delights in certainties. 


History Reading for School Examinations 


III.—ENGLISH HISTORY IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 


NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


By E. H. Dance, M.A. 


HE political history of the eighteenth century is, on 

the whole, as easy to teach as that of the Tudor- 
Stuart period—and for much the same reasons. Lecky, 
with his seven volumes, stands in the straight succession of 
master historians; he is anything but out of date, and his 
attitude towards eighteenth-century politics fixes the 
attitude of every one else. Politics, however, are not 
everything in the eighteenth century ; and the nearer we 
get to modern times, the more apparent it becomes that 
even here there is debatable ground. Seeley, of course, put 
us right, half a century ago, about the “island off the 
northern coast of the Continent of Europe’’; and since 
then the history of the eighteenth century has meant the 
history of Empire rather than the history of politics and 
parties. Seeley’s was one of the major revolutions in 
historical studies ; but by now it is nearly fifty years old, 
and even teachers have adapted themselves to the changed 
conditions. Meantime, there have been changes in other 
tields. It was only a year or two before Seeley published 
“ The Expansion of England ” that the historical world 
heard for the first time of the industrial revolution ; yet 
that revolution is already subjected to the criticism of all 
sorts of researchers, and the study of the eighteenth century 
is complicated, not only by the fact that the industrial 
revolution refuses to stop, or find a chronological limit at 
our own end, but also because modern scholarship insists 
on pushing back its beginnings into the seventeenth 
century, and even on doubting whether it was a revolution 
at all. This has its inevitable reaction on examinations. 
On political and military, and even colonial history, teachers 
feel fairly safe: but in the case of the economic history of 
the eighteenth century, about which we used to fcel so 
proud, we are now fearfully uncertain. The findings of 
reactionary research have not yet penetrated into the 
school books—or even into those works of scholarship 
(like the “ Political History of England in Twelve Volumes ’’) 
which are still the best books of reference; still less, 
probably, have they penetrated into the equipment of the 
average teacher who is not over young. But they confront 
us year by year in the examination papers to which our 
adolescent pupils are subjected, and there is nothing but 
highly specialized monographs from academic pens with 
which to quench their ignorance—and ours. 

The nineteenth century stands by itself. Here, the 
problem is not one of conflicting interpretations, or even 
concentration upon different sets of facts. It is rather that 
there has not yet been either interpretation or concentra- 
tion—that English history in the nineteenth century has 
not yet found its way to a genuine historical dignity ; in the 
old worn words, we cannot yet see the wood for the trees. 
The difficulty is not so much that we are still among the 
trees, as that individual trees—giants of the Victorian 
forest—remain too dear in our regard to be felled; so we 
have left them standing, and they do more than we think 
to obscure our view of the period. Consequently, the 
teacher of nineteenth-century English history is confronted 
by a cardinal difficulty—he has no text-book. No text- 


book for schools; no text-book for the universities; and 
even no general treatise for the ordinary reader of culture. 
There is Spencer Walpole’s History (to 1870) in six volumes, 
but it suffers from all the drawbacks of an account by 
one in the thick of the events he narrates; and it is rather 
pompous. There are McCarthy’s Histories of his Own Times, 
which, if they are more popular than Walpole, are not a bit 
more selective. There are more recent works by all sorts 
of people, many of them delightful to read; but none of 
them succeeds in dissipating the atmosphere -which the 
Victorians collected around themselves; if not ‘‘ histories 
of our own times,” they read as though they were. Until 
there is a balanced view of Victorian times, and balanced 
accounts based on that view, the historical attitude to the 
period is bound to be capricious, and the examination 
papers can be counted upon to be as capricious as anything 
else. Hence the teacher with his eye on results will tend 
to fight shy of the nineteenth century in English history ; 
while others, with an active modernist conscience (and 
they are in the majority, as the examination statistics 
prove), will do what they conceive to be their duty, by 
taking care that the school course of the average pupil 
ends at the period in which he lives. 

That, however, once more raises enormous questions. 
What is the history lesson for ? For facts ? For culture ? 
For mental gymnastics ? If it is for the last, almost any 
period will do; if for culture, Victorian England will 
scarcely supply it—at any rate in its politics; if for facts 
—some of the facts upon which the citizen of the future is 
to decide his vote—even then there may be points of view. 
Is England in the nineteenth century a.b. more like 
England in the twentieth than, say (with Dr. Ernest Barker 
among others), Greece in the fifth century B.c.? Or is it 
better to exercise the nascent political mind upon pheno- 
mena less complicated than recent politics—clear-cut 
issues like those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? 
Or is it, even, any more legitimate to train a boy to use his 
vote than it is to train him to use his tool or his pen ? 
All these, and problems both wider and narrower than 
these, must be considered by the history teacher choosing 
a period for his pupils—and there is not much doubt that 
they are, and will be, weighed with conscientious care. 


BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(For general books covering the whole of English History, see 

The Journal of Education for September.) 


A—Text-books, etc. 

(i.) School Certificate Standard 

T. F. Tout, An Advaced History of Great Britain, Part III, 
1714-1920 (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 

WARNER and MARTEN, Groundwork of British History, Section iii., 
1714-1921; Part II, 1603-1921 (Blackie, 33s. 6d. and 5s. 
each). 

A. D. Innes, A Class Book of the British Commonwealth, Vol. 
III, 1714-1922 (Rivingtons, 5s.). 

R. S. Rait, A History of Great Britain for Scottish Schools, II, 
1707-1919 (Blackie, 38. 6d.). 
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R. B. Mowat, A New History of Great Britain, Section ii. (a), 
1485-1815 (5s.); Section iii, 1688-1815 (2s. 6d.) ; Section 
iii (a), 1688-1924 (6s.); Part II, 1603-1815 (3s. 6d.) ; 
Part III, 1815-1924 (4s.). (Clarendon Press.) 

C. E. Rosinson, A History of England, Part III, 1689-1815; 
Part IV (1815-1921)(Methuen, 3s. 6d. each). 

C. S. FEARENSIDE, Matriculation English History, III, 1688- 
tgor (University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.). 

F. BRADSHAW, A Short History of Modern England, 1485-1914 
(University of London Press, 5s.). 

Sir S. LEATHES, The People of England (Heinemann); II, The 
People in Adventure, c. 1485-1789 (38. 6d.); III, The 
People on its Trial, c. 1776—present day (6s.). 

Readings from the Great Historians, III, British History, 1714- 
1856 (Harrap, 2s. 6d.). 

WILLIAMS and McGrapy, Practical Exercises in Matriculation 
History ; English History, III, 1688-1815; IV, 1815- 
1914 (Philip, rod. each). 


(ii.) Higher Certificate Standard 


Tout’s and Rosinson’s Histories (see above) are also useful at 
this stage. 

G. M. TREVELYAN, A History of England, Part III, since 1714 
(Longmans, 4s. 6d.). 

Ramsay Muir, A Short History of the British Commonwealth 
(Philip); Vol. I, to 1763; Vol. II, 1760-1919 (15s. each) ; 
Part III, 1660-1763 (6s.); Part IV, 1760-1815 (5s. 6d.) ; 
Part V, 1815-1880 (5s. 6d.) ; Part VI, 1880-1919 (4s. 6d.). 
Section III, 1714-1815 (8s. 6d.): Section IV, 1815-1919 
(8s. 6d.). 

A. D. GREENWOOD, A History of the English People, III, 1689- 
1834 (S.P.C.K., 73. 6d.). 

W. R. L. FLETCHER, An Introductory History of England, III, 
1660-1792 ; IV, 1792-1815; V, 1815-1880 (Murray, 9s. each). 

E. M. Wronec, History of England, 1688-1815 (Home Univ. 
Lib., 28.). 

R. B. Mowat, A Hundred and Sixty Years of British History, 
1763-1923 (Black, 3s. 6d.). 

R. M. Rayner, Nineteenth Century England (Longmans, 6s.). 

C. SziGNosos, A Political History of Contemporary Europe 
(Heinemann, O.P.) has three excellent chapters on England 
in the nineteenth century. 

BELL’s Special Periods of History (2s. each), English History, 
1714-1783, by I. WiLztaMs (in preparation) ; 1760-1822, 
by C. R. CRuTTWELL; 1815-1874, byD. C. SOMERVELL ; 
1874-1914, by D. C. SOMERVELL. 

Methuen’s History of England in Seven Volumes (128. 6d. each), 

© VI, England Under the Hanoverians, by Sir C. GRANT 
Robertson ; VII, England Since Waterloo, by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. 

A Political History of England in Twelve Volumes (Longmans, 
12s. 6d. each). IX, 1702-1760, by I. S. LEapaM ; X, 1760- 
1801, by W. Hunt; XI, 1801-1837, by G. C. BRODRICK 
and J. K. FoTHERINGHAM; XII, 1837-1901, by Sir S. 
Low and L. C. SANDERS. 

Cambridge Modern History—articles on English History. 

Encyclopedia Britannica—articles on English History (1603- 
1793, by S. R. GARDINER ; 1793-1837, by W. A. PHILLIPS ; 
1837-1901, by H. CH1sHoLM ; and on the chief persons). 

W. Epwarps, Notes on British History (Rivingtons) ; III, 1660- 
1783 (38.); IV, 1783-1901 (5s.). 

(For criticisms of most of these text-books, see the first of 
these articles, The Journal of Education for September. 


B— Sources, etc. 


Sir C. G. ROBERTSON, Select Statutes, etc., 1660-1832 (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.). 


English History Illustrated from Original Sources. IX, 1715- 
1815 (Black, 3s. 6d.). 

Bell's English History Source Books (1s. 6d. each). XI, 1714- 
1760; XII, 1760-1801; XIII, 1801-1815 ; XIV, 1815- 


1837; XV, 1837-1856; XVI, 1856-1876; XVII, 1876-1887. 

R. B. Morcan, Readings in English Social History, Part V, 
1688-1837 (Cambridge University Press, 4s.). 

Burke's Speeches and Writings (various reprints). 

*W. COBBETT, Rural Rides (various reprints). 

*DrsRAELI, Novels; especially Coningsby and Sybil. 

Mrs. GASKELL, Mary Barton ; North and South. 

Queen Victoria's Letters (Murray, 1837-1861, 3 vols., 28. 6d. each ; 
1861-1885, 3 vols., £3 178. 6d.) 

P? The sources for nineteenth-century history are legion, and so 

unmanageable that a useful selection could hardly be made here. 


® Recommended by the Cambridge Syndicate for the Higher Certificate. 
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There is no single handy collection, though there are valuable 
lists in Marriott’s England Since Waterloo (Methuen’s History 
of England in seven volumes), and in the last two volumes of 
Longmans’ Political History of England. All these Sources, 
however, need to be used with great discretion, since nearly all 
of them are hopelessly prejudiced. 


C—More Advanced Reading 


(i.) Eighteenth Century 


W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century 
(Longmans, 7 vols., 7s. each). 

A. T. MAHAN, Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783 
(Sampson Low, 25s.). 

Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

A. M. Daviess, The Influence of George III on the Constitution 
(Clarendon Press, 4s. 6d.) ; a careful summary, quite short. 

Sir R. LopcGe, Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth 
Century (Clarendon Press, 14s.). 

Macautay’s Essays on Clive, Warren Hastings, Pitt, Chatham, 
Frederick the Great. 


Biographies 


A. HassaLL, Bolingbroke (Blackwell, O.P.). 

W. SICHEL, Bolingbroke and His Times (Nisbet, 2 vols., O.P.). 

Twelve English Statesmen (Macmillan, 38s. 6d. each). Walpole, 
by Lord MorLEY ; Chatham, by FREDERICK HARRISON ; 
Pitt, by Lord RosEBERY. 

W. H. Hutton, John Wesley (Macmillan, 6s.). 

Basic WILitiaMS, Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (Long- 
mans, 2 vols., 128.). 

W. D. GREEN, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (Heroes of the 
Nations, Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 

Sir C. Wilson, Clive (English Men of Action, Macmillan, 
38. 6d.). 

Sir A. LYALL, Warren Hastings (English Men of Action). 


(ii.) c. 1789-1815 
(Books confined to the more strictly continental aspects of the 

period are reserved for the bibliography of European History 

which will appear in a later issue of The Journal of Education.) 

J. H. Roser, The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (Cambridge 
University Press, 9s.). 

Lord Acton, Lectures on the French Revolution (Macmillan, 
128. 6d.). 

Sir C. OMaNn, A History of the Peninsular War (Clarendon Press, 
6 vols., £5 Ios.) 

Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy 1783-1919 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. each); on the 
same lines as the other Cambridge Histories. 


Biographtes 
J. H. Roseg, William Pitt the Younger (Bell, 15.). 
— The Life of Napoleon I (Bell, 10s.). 
H. A. L. FisHer, Napoleon (Home Univ. Lib., 2s.). 
W. O'Connor Morris, Napoleon (Heroes of the Nations, 
Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 
Wellington (Heroes of the Nations, 10s. 6d.). 
Sir J. K. LauGuton, Nelson (English Men of Action, Macmillan, 
38. 6d.). ‘ 
G. Hoots Wellington (English Men of Action). 


(iti.) The Nineteenth Century and After 


G. M. FREVELYAN, British History in the Nineteenth Century, 
1782-1901 (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). 

C. ALINGTON, Twenty Years, 1815-1835 (Clarendon Press, 
12s. 6d.) ; mainly party history. 

A. ASPINALL, Lord Brougham and the Whig Party (Manchester 
University Press, 18s.). 

*E. HALEvY, History of the English People in 1815 (Fisher Unwin, 
25S.). 

—— History of the English People, 1815-1830 (Fisher Unwin, 
218.). 

*M. eres The Chartist Movement (Manchester University 
Press, 7s. 6d.). 

SPENCER WALPOLE, A History of England, 1815-1870 (Long- 
mans, 6 vols., 7s. 6d. each) ; rapidly getting out of date. 

H. PauL, A History of England, 1846-1895 (5 vols., Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. each: Vol. III, 1865-1870, O.P.); more “ his- 
torical” and less “ political” in outlook than Walpole; 
can be dull. 

Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, £4 14s. 6d.). 

T. E. KEBBEL, History of Toryism (Allen, O.P.). 
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M. Y. OsTROGORSKI, Democracy and tha Organization of Political 
Parties (2 vols., Macmillan, 25s.) ; a very sound, sensible 
study, well calculated to correct an insular view; often 
very good reading. 

Dean INGE, The Victorian Age (Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d.). 

G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (ed. F. W. Hirst, Methuen, 
21s.); crowded with statistics; an invaluable reference 
book for the library. 


Biographies 


(This list omits most of the “ standard ” biographies, which are 
nearly all useless for school purposes.) 


*G. Waras, Life of Francis Place (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

*G. M. TREVELYAN, John Bright (Constable, 7s. 6d.). 

R. Dun tor, Daniel O'Connell (Heroes of the Nations, Putnam, 
ros. 6d.). 

Sir J. R. THursFiz_p, Peel (Twelve English Statesmen, Mac- 
millan, 3s. 6d.). @ 

C. K. WEBSTER, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh (Bell, 25s.). 

H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, The Foreign Policy of Canning (Bell, 25s.). 

——- Life of Canning (Finch, O.P.). 

W. A. Puitips, Life of Canning (Methuen, O.P.). 

Sir J. A. R. Marriott, Life of Canning (Murray, O.P.). 

Makers of the Nineteenth Century (Constable). Shaftesbury, by 
J. L. and B. HamMonpn (12s.); Peel, by A. A. M. Ramsay 
(12s. 6d.); Cecil Rhodes, by BasiL WILLIAMS (15s.) ; 
Delane of ‘‘ The Times,” by Sir E. T. Cook (6s.), throws 
interesting sidelights on the political history, c. 1840-c. 1880. 

Sir SIDNEY LEE, Queen Victoria, a Biography (Murray, 6s.) ; 
reallv historical, not merely personal. 

LYTTON STRACHEY, Queen Victoria (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d.) ; 
mainly personal, but useful to the political student, and 
none the less authoritative for being brilliantly interesting. 

Lord Morey, Life of Cobden (Fisher Unwin, 7s.). 

Life of Gladstone (3 vols., Macmillan, 7s. 6d. each) ; very 

prejudiced. Needs using with much thought. 

B. K. Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston (Allen & Unwin, 
ros. 6d.). 

P. GUEDALLA, Palmerston (Benn, 258.) ; more interesting than 
authoritative, especially when wandering a little from its 
own subject. 

D. L. Murray, Disraeli (Benn, 16s.). 

Monypenny and Buck ie, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (6 


4 


vols., Murray, £4 16s.) ; very full, quite authoritative, and 
not particularly prejudiced. 

W. Barry, Cardinal Newman (People’s Library, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.). 

St. JOHN ERVINE, Parnell (Benn, 12s. 6d.). 


D—Special Subjects 

(i.) tSoctal and Economic History 

A. TOYNBEE, The Industrial Revolution (Longmans, §s.). 

W. CUNNINGHAM, Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement 
(Cambridge University Press, O.P.). 

G. SLATER, The Making of Modern England (Constable, 7s. 6d.) ; 
a text-book, mainly economic, covering the period since 
1815. 

C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) ; more than a text-book. 

(t2.) Church History. 

A History of the English Church (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. each vol.). 
VII, 1714-1800, by J. H. OvERTON; VIII, The Nineteenth 
Century, by F. W. CoRNISH (2 vols.). 

Epochs of Church History (Longmans, O.P.). The Evangelical 
Revival in the Eighteenth Century, by J. H. OVERTON ; The 
English Church in the Nineteenth Century, by J.H. OVERTON. 

R. W. CHURCH, The Oxford Movement, 1833-1845 (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.). 


(iii.) Colonial History 
Sir J. R. SEELEY, The Expansion of England (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.). 


H. E. EGERTON, A Short History of British Colonial Policy 
(Methuen, ros. 6d.). 


(iv.) tConstitutional History 

Sir T. ErsKINE May, Constitutional History of England since 
1760 (3 vols. Longmans; Vols. I and II, O.P.; Vol. III, 
1860-1911, by B. HOLLAND, 16s.). 

E. Jenks, Parliamentary England: The Evolution of the Cabinet 
System (Story of the Nations, Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 


(v.) Ireland 

W. O'Connor Morris, Ireland, 1494-1868 (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, O.P.) ; supplementary chapters by R. DUNLOP 
bring it down to 1905. 

Ireland, 1798-1898 (Innes, O.P.). 

R. H. Murray, Ireland, 1714-1829 (S.P.C.K., 18.). 


t Full bibliographies of Social and Imperial History will be published in 
latcr articles. 


Agricultural Science as a School Certificate Subject 


By C. H. Locxitt, M.A., B.Sc. 


MID all the discussion about the agricultural situation, 

one cheering fact for the future of agriculture lurks 
unregarded in a secluded corner waiting to be dragged 
into the daylight—the interest which no less weighty a 
body than the Headmasters’ Association has for the past 
two years taken in the teaching of agricultural science. 
The present movement began in 1925, when the Board of 
Education for the first time included among its summer 
courses at Cambridge a course in rural science for secondary 
schools. At the end of that course, at which several head- 
masters of rural secondary schools were present, the 
members of it left, pledged to do what lay in their power 
to induce the examining bodies to include agricultural 
science as a school certificate subject and the universities 
to recognize it for Matriculation; hence a resolution, 
moved by Mr. R. H. Cocks, of Wood Green Secondary 
School, at the Annual General Meeting of the Association 
in 1926. In due course the resolution went to the univer- 
sity bodies; one replied to the effect that if the Head- 
masters’ Association would construct a syllabus they 
would consider the matter, and the summer of 1926 saw 
the movement launched with the publication of the 
Association’s Syllabus in Natural Science, the term 
agricultural science having been firmly and flatly rejected. 
There is nothing new in the idea: it is certainly as old, 
or even older, than the conception of adapting education 
to the environment ; more than twenty years ago quite a 
number of country grammar schools were attempting to 
help farming—and themselves—by attaching small farms 


or plots to the school and by working experiments in 
farming practice into their science course; what is new 
is the recognition that a sound science course based, on 
the comparatively recent sciences of bio-chemistry, bio- 
physics, and soil science may, with or without actual farm 
practice, confer benefits of lasting value on English agri- 
culture, while at the same time offering a curriculum for 
both town and country schools quite as valuable as the 
more or less industrialized chemistry and physics which 
have been up to the present the rule in the majority of 
secondary schools. To the earlier movement there was 
beyond doubt an interested side—the school farm was a 
springe to catch woodcocks: the modern one has no 
ulterior motive; it desires to help the farmer to help 
himself instead of relying on the promises of political 
parties, and it has at heart the best interests of education. 
The Association has contended through its official mouth- 
piece that a boy trained on its syllabus will possess a 
wider conception of scientific method than boys taught on 
the syllabuses that have been usual; with the use of the 
microscope it will give him a training in exact and care- 
ful observation; many a boy will readily embark on a 
series of observations on living matter, which take, may 
be, weeks for their completion, while his course retains 
much that is valuable in chemistry and physics. Could a 
class have a more impressive demonstration of cleanliness 
than in the sterilization of glass vessels preliminary to the 
counting of bacteria in milk ? Why must we titrate oxalic 
acid which we buy from Messrs. Philip Harris and Son, 
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when the principles of acidimetry could be as easily and 
more cheaply taught by titrating an acid soil which we 
can get from our gardens ? Is it not better that the founda- 
tions should be broadbased than narrow? More than 
all, does not his science live? The successes of pupils 
trained on these lines at schools where biology is strong 
go far to convince us that it does. 


The time is surely ripe, if we consider the history of 
science in schools. The great development in science 
teaching dates from the “ go's,” and the courses that have 
grown up are, as we have said, dominantly industrial 
in spirit. One of the earliest notes of revolt is to be found 
in an article by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton on the then new 
Cambridge and County School for Boys in the School 
World of April, 1905, and even that makes little account 
of the biological aspects of chemistry and physics while 
advocating separate curricula for boys drawn from the 
country and boys drawn from towns. Still, the. feeling that 
all is not quite well with the science programmes of the 
day is there, and that feeling has, we believe, been steadily 
growing in volume ever since the Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion issued “‘ Science for All” some years ago. Twenty- 
three years have elapsed since Mr. Brereton’s article was 
written, and in the interim the agricultural colleges and 
the agricultural departments of the universities have 
grown increasingly vigorous: the bio-sciences, the sciences 
of heredity and bacteriology, the study of plant diseases, 
ecology, and soil science have made immense progress, 
while in the majority of schools the science curriculum is 
continued on the lines on which it started and for which 
their laboratories were originally equipped. But the signs 
of change are in the air; Oundle and H. G. Wells have led 
the way; the Board has followed up its course for rural 
secondary teachers by a similar course for teachers in 
rural elementary schools, and the advertisement columns 
of the educational papers reveal an increasing demand 
for biology teachers; the new movement has received the im- 
primatur of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
and it behoves the examining bodies to do their part. 


Let us briefly examine what they have done up to the 
present. In point of time, as well as of the status given to 
the subject, an honourable pre-eminence belongs to the 
Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board which 
has since 1925 examined in a subject named “ Experi- 
mental Science and its Relation to Agricultural Life.” It 
is a subject of Group 3, and success in it is a qualification 
for Matriculation. If one criticizes the sylabus—which one 
must do—for it consists mainly of chemistry and physics 
with a little soil science, biology being entirely absent, 
one does so in no carping spirit, because one recognizes 
that by allowing the subject to rank for Matriculation the 
Board has evidently done all in its power to popularize 
it. Whether more schools would take it were the syllabus 
stronger on the biological side is a difficult question to 
answer: they ought to, but the Joint Matriculation Board 
serves a pre-eminently industrial area and a large propor- 
tion of its 15,000 candidates come from the towns. On 
the other hand, since it must draw from rural schools very 
many more than the forty-three candidates who took this 
subject in 1928, it rather suggests that the fault to a certain 
extent lies with the schools. It is quite impossible to blame 
an examining body for refusing to put on a subject for 
which there is no demand, and it is, too, an accepted 
theory that the examination should follow the curriculum. 
Two other examining bodies are really trying to help— 
of the rest the less said the better. The two are the Oxford 
Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to recognize at first sight the syllabuses 
of the Headmasters’ Association in the two subjects, 
Nos. XVIII (agricultural science) and XIX (general 
biology), but actually we believe that these two papers 
were based on the syllabus and offer precisely the same 
alternatives as the Headmasters’ Committee suggcsted, 
the one subject containing chemistry, physics, soil science, 


and agriculture; and the other chemistry, physics, botany, 
and zoology. 

More akin perhaps to the Headmasters original sugges- 
tions are the proposals of the Cambridge Syndicate, 
to come into force in 1929, embodied in a paper 
called General Science. These proposals, it will be noted, 
do not include practical agriculture, but they do include 
the rest of the syllabus; candidates will take two papers 
—one containing chemistry and physics, the other botany, 
zoology, and soil science ; the second paper will be arranged 
in three sections, in only two of which candidates are 
required to answer questions. Actually the scheme is still 
broader and says much for the enlightened outlook of those 
who drafted it, for alternative to the second paper is a third 
on domestic science and hygiene, a matter which, however, 
is not germane to this article : it will be noted with approval 
that the Syndicate, like the Headmasters, repudiate the 
title agricultural science. At ptesent, as we have men- 
tioned, practical agriculture finds no place; and the old 
paper on agricultural science, which has been set for some 
years, and which attracts only few candidates, will dis- 
appear after 1929. Is it too much to hope that the Syndicate 
will then find room in Group 4 for a paper on practical 
agriculture, side by side with other practical subjects, 
and so complete their acceptance of the Headmasters, 
suggestions ? 

It is not sufficient for those schools that take the 
Cambridge or Oxford School Certificate that agricultural 
science should be included ; it must be one of the subjects 
which carry exemption from the London Matriculation, 
and here we come to the crux of the matter at the moment. 
The University of London is the bad boy of this story. 
Mr. Ernest Mann, the enthusiastic Headmaster of the old 
and still flourishing grammar school of Stickleton-in- 
Wessex, let us say, mentally subdivides his pupils into two 
categories—those destined to farm and those destined 
for commerce. The former should, in the interests of 
agriculture, learn some biology and soil science; for both 
categories such a science syllabus, being based on the 
environment, is educationally sound; but—the latter 
class need the hall-mark of Matriculation. Mr. Mann, 
being earnest, jumps at the new syllabus of the Cambridge 
Syndicate; unfortunately for him Latin had been 
discontinued in his school for some years, and when the 
pass list comes out he finds that however well his pupils 
may have done, even though all of them get a school 
certificate, yet none can claim the magic Matriculation 
exemption. If they had taken chemistry, or physics, or 
mechanics, or botany—yes! If general science—no! Why 
the anomaly ? Because soil science has not yet found its 
way into the somewhat conservative syllabuses of the 
Matriculation and Extension Boards. 

The situation has its humorous—nay, its Gilbertian— 
side: the University of the Capital of the Empire—of an 
Empire whose greatest industry after all ¢s agriculture, does 
not officially recognize the existence of soil science, and in 
consequence hundreds of future farmers, both in this country 
and in the colonies, must be compelled at school into the 
straight waistcoats of pure chemistry and mathematical 
physics, and enter on the job of feeding the toiling millions 
without any real appreciation of what science can do for 
them, or even without sufficient scientific knowledge to 
appreciate the Board of Agriculture’s leaflets, because, for- 
sooth, the Matriculation Board of London University has not 
yet officially heard of soil science! Of course, the natural 
response of the University Authorities to such a tirade as 
this would be ‘* Look at the experience of the Joint Matric- 
ulation Board! We would accept it if the schools wished 
for it, but at present you can produce no evidence of such 
a demand as to justify us in breaking with tradition,’’ to 
which the only possible reply at present is “f the head- 
masters believe in it.” ‘‘ True.”’ Then if they believe in 
it let them press it on their members in season and out of 
season; let individual headmasters have the courage of 
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their convictions and frame suitable courses; four or five 
years must elapse before those who begin such courses 
now are ready for the certificate, and in the meantime let 
them provide the examining body with evidence of the 
future demand ! 

Something must be done for agriculture; the yeomen 
of England have at all times been the backbone of the 
country, and the maintenance of a high type of intelligent 
cultivators of the soil is as vital to the cities as to the land 
itself. A combined effort in the direction of scientific 
training made now by school authorities, examining bodies, 


parents, the National Farmers’ Union, and all interested 
in the land would probably make in twenty years more 
difference to the real prosperity of English agriculture 
than all the tentative palliatives of political parties. As 
a highly intelligent farmer said to the writer some years 
ago—the problem before the agriculture of the future is to 
produce two ears of corn for every ear we produce now, 
and it is not’ the least of the achievements of the 
Headmasters’ Association that they have set their hand to 
this particular plough: may they continue to plough a 
straight furrow ! 


Peace and the Schools 


By J. WICKHAM Murray, M.A. 


LREADY, within the decade following our emergence 
from the welter of blood and horror of 1914-18, a 
great deal of ink and breath has been wasted in arguing 
either for or against the proposition that the War was not 
fought in vain. It is an argument with which we need not 
greatly concern ourselves. It is possible that the blind 
forces and tangled problems which lay hidden beneath the 
smooth surface of the pre-1914 years could neither have 
been spent nor solved other than by force of arms. It is 
also possible that easier and less brutal methods could have 
been found by intelligence, unselfishness, tolerance, and 
just alittle practical application of the love and humility 
which Christian countries are so prone to boast. 

The important thing to remember, however, is that the 
conflagration happened; that it ravenously devoured 
millions of young lives; that it consumed wastefully and 
wantonly the carefully garnered wealth of rich decades ; 
and that it left us the essential task of rebuilding from the 
melancholy ashes something worthy of civilization’s name. 
The first part of that task is to translate into actual practice 
the resolution (breathed prayerfully bysome and with rotund 
blasphemy by others who felt actual contact with the 
flames) that such a conflagration shall not happen again. 

Is there any sign that educationists will help ? Itis their 
business, we are told, to design and execute schemes whereby 
their pupils may ultimately be assured of ‘‘ complete 
living.” There are many other high-sounding paraphrases 
of the same idea. We all know them, evenif the rapturous 
applause which greets them at conferences sometimes 
prevents our asking for their more exact meaning. In 
practice, we know they are as difficult to define as 
imperialism, socialism, love, or art. The difficulty is 
heightened indeed when we realize how hard it is for us 
all—local education authorities as well as teachers—to 
agree upon the relative values of central and technical 
schools or the value and purpose of an examination con- 
ducted internally and one conducted externally. 

On one point, however, it has recently become clear that 
education authorities and teachers alike are agreed that 
complete living includes a recognition of the fact that the 
world has been so changed that no nation may now live 
for, and to, itself ; that barriers of race and creed and custom 
are being swiftly and inevitably demolished by scientific, 
industrial, and commercial development ; and that just as 
international thought and action have been essential in the 
suppression of disease and crime, so must international 
methods be utilized in the solution of the majority of all the 
other ills from which all nations suffer alike. Above all are 
they agreed that complete living is utterly incompatible 
with war as a recognized instrument of modern life ; for that 
implies the keeping alive of all the fears and hates and 
menacing dangers which breed and thrive under the 
shadows of growing armament and the sinister suavity of 
secret diplomacies. Complete living under such conditions 
is obviously impossible. They may produce a paradise for 
fools, but they do not fail to make a cynical mockery of all 
real idealism. 

Since it is not to be doubted that the educationist has a 


vast share in shaping the world to be, it is necessary to 
emphasize the importance of the agreements to which I 
have referred. They were not made in any pious or hap- 
hazard manner. They are the outcome of meetings between 
the Association of Local Education Authorities, the Joint 
Six Committee of the Teachers’ Associations, and representa- 
tives of the League of Nations Union, the purpose of which 
was to inquire how far the aims and achievements of the 
League are taught in the schools; for it is clear that it 
would be futile to neglect the only definite non-partizan 
machinery which the nations have assembled to further 
their dreams of a saner world. 

Comprehensive questionnaires were therefore drawn up 
and sent out to authorities and schools. The replies were 
at once heartening and disappointing. They were heartening 
because they showed that much more is being done in the 
schools than would have been thought possible without 
some very much more definite lead than has yet been 
given. They were disappointing because they showed the 
teaching, in the majority of cases, to be incidental rather 
than organized and purposeful. Disappointing, too, was 
the evidence of many cases where League matters are still 
regarded in some responsible quarters as coming under that 
vicious and ill-understood word ‘‘ propaganda ’’—surely a 
notion to be speedily dropped since the principles of the 
League are no more ‘“‘ propaganda ” than those for which 
the British Empire stands or those which underlie all 
teaching of ethics and citizenship. Nor can the point be 
avoided that, in schools outside the jurisdiction of local 
education authorities, the ideals which should inspire a 
new world in the making appear to be embraced but luke- 
warmly, and, in more than one case, appear to arouse even 
definite hostility. 

But the heartening replies were in the majority. It 
is good to know that in twenty-one cases local educa- 
tion authorities have issued clear instructions which 
make the aims and objects of the League a regular 
part of instruction; that another forty-seven authorities 
have issued circulars to their teachers notifying them 
of their sympathy with the League, and inviting them 
to apply for literature and to attend League meetings ; 
that another 145 authorities include the matter in their 
teaching of history and geography; that 164 authorities 
report observance of Armistice Day or Empire Day with 
special reference to the League; and that in 150 cases 
reports were made on the value of lectures by specialists. 

It is to be expected that these efforts are reflected in 
the replies from the schools. But it is to be noted that in 
the case of training colleges only thirty-four answers were 
received from questionnaires sent to ninety-four institu- 
tions, and that although principals generally expressed 
their hope that more might be done in the future, the 
teaching is at present nearly always incidental. 

A much larger precentage of replies came from in- 
dividual secondary schools, but the information was 
regarded as slight, and “‘ the detailed suggestions nil.” It 
was here, perhaps, where the word ‘‘ propaganda ” seems 
to have loomed so largely in the minds of headmasters 
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who appear to bracket the work of the League with debat- 
able forms of moral improvement like total abstinence or 
the abolition of capital punishment. Certainly in scarcely 
any boy’s school has the headmaster informed his staff that 
the League is a fact of the highest importance in world 
history. At any rate the matter is often left ‘‘ to look after 
itself as it comes in the history lessons.’’ But, all this being 
said, it must not be thought that only apathy remains. 
On the contrary, the League idea movesand grows. There 
is incidental teaching. In some schools there are League 
branches. Occasional special lectures are given, and 
history and geography masters who are abreast of their 
subjects cannot and do not shut out the Hegelian impli- 
cation that out of apparent evil comes good. 

It will naturally occur to most people that whatever 
authorities and teachers may do, the Board of Education 
as the Central Authority must make some clear pronounce- 
ment if the business of making the schools bear their share 
in the ultimate issues of civilization is to be accomplished. 
Government departments must, of course, move with 
caution, and the Board may not yet have attempted all 
that could be desired. But an excellent chapter on the 
League has been included in the ‘‘ Handbook of Suggestions’’ 
for teachers. It is possible, too, that special meetings on 
the subject of League teaching will shortly be encouraged 
by the Board, where short courses are being held. These 
are beginnings. More will come. Our English educational 
history has more than once tended to show a democratic 
paradox which would be appreciated only with difficulty 
by those who do not thoroughly understand us. More than 


once in educational development has the Board followed 
rather than led where authorities and teachers have had 
courage and boldness of vision. History will doubtless 
repeat itself, particularly when it be noted that the authori- 
ties and teachers pressed home the results of their 
questionnaire by far-reaching resolutions. 

These resolutions urge that the position and work of the 
League be introduced where possible in refresher courses, 
and that indication to be made as to where facts concerning 
the League might enter into class-teaching. Similar reference 
to the League’s work is urged in connexion with conferences 
and educational organizations. Teachers’ Associations ase 
also recommended to deal with the League and its particular 
reference to school needs at single lectures, and at week-end 
and holiday courses, and in such efforts the co-operation 
of local authorities in affording facilities is recommended. 
Local education authorities are asked to make League 
literature available to teachers, and the League of Nations 
Union is recommended to divide the country into areas 
for the purpose of delegate conferences to which local 
education authorities and teachers’ organizations might 
send representatives. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the authority and 
influence behind such resolutions ; or upon the fact that 
authorities and teachers are agreed at least upon one aspect 
of the all-important responsibility they bear in relation to 
the future history and hopes of mankind—a responsibility 
which is a sine qua non of the practical rendering of all the 
pious definitions of the end or process (whichever it may 
be) of education. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of Mr. Douglas J. P. Berridge will be deeply 
regretted by a wide circle of educationists and by a long 
succession of former masters and pupils of Malvern College. 
Mr. Berridge graduated from Wadham College, Oxford, 
with second-class Honours in natural science in 1892. After 
a year’s experience on the staff of Dulwich College, he 
accepted appointment as assistant master at Malvern, 
where he served for almost thirty-four years, becoming 
house master and senior science master. A sound teacher, 
with great tact in dealing with boys, he was an esteemed 
friend to his pupils, as well as master. In the wider sphere 
outside school he took an active part; he was formerly 
Secretary of the Association of Public School Science 
Masters, and for several years acted as Recorder for the 
Educational Science Section of the British Association. He 
retired from active work under medical advice in the Easter 
term, 1926, and died on November 11, 1928, after an 
operation, at the age of 59. 
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Mr. C. L. A. BONNE, senior modern language master at 
the Bradford School since Easter, 1914, has been honoured 
with the title, Officier d’Academie. This has been conferred 
upon him by the Minister of Public Instruction in France 
for valuable services rendered during the War as an inter- 
preter in the French Army. 
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CAPTAIN C. L. Berry, who has for the past four years 
been Assistant for Higher Education to the Director of 
Education for Warwickshire, has been appointed Director 
of Education for the Borough of Todmorden. Mr. Berry 
is an old boy of Exeter School and graduated from Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. He is the son of Mr. T. W. 
Berry, who recently retired from the post of Director of 
Education for Rhondda. During the War Captain Berry 
served in France with the Welsh Regiment.] 
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Independent Education, a Magazine of International 
Scope for Schools and Parents, which is published in New 
York, has announced the appointment of Mr. C. W. Bailey, 


Headmaster of Holt Secondary School, as an associate 
editor, and included an article from his pen in the October 
issue on ‘‘ Freedom in Education.” Mr. Bailey is well 
known to readers of educational journals and papers in 
this country for his numerous broad-minded and humanizing 
essays and articles on education. His appointment is 
another welcome sign of the rapid growth of international 
relations in educational matters. 
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By the tragic death of Prof. Alex. W. Mair, education 
has lost one of the most eminent Greek scholars of the 
times. He received his early education at Keith Grammar 
School. He became an undergraduate at Aberdeen at the 
age of 14, and graduated at the age of 17, being one of five 
brothers who all obtained first-class honours in classics. 
In 1892 he gained the first open classical scholarship at 
Caius College, Cambridge, and there passed through a 
brilliant academic career, gaining many honours, including 
the Craven Scholarship. On leaving Cambridge he was 
appointed lecturer at Aberdeen. A year later he migrated 
to Edinburgh University as assistant professor, and in 1903 
he was appointed Professor of Greek, on the resignation of 
Prof. Butcher. 
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THE death of Mr. J. H. Flather at Cambridge, on 
November 10, at the age of 75, will recall to many the great 
work he did as Secretary for Examinations to the Local 
Examination and Lectures Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge from 1910 to 1921, having previously served 
as assistant secretary from 1892. Under his careful guidance 
and wise administration, the great overseas examination 
arrangements were developed, and in July, 1914, when the 
Board of Education issued Circular 849 he had to face the 
adaptation of the Cambridge system to fit in with the general 
scheme of examinations as laid down for secondary schools. 
There were many crises, but Flather, as tactful Secretary, 
overcame them all, and the ‘‘ Senior Local ” was transformed 
successfully into the ‘‘ School Certificate.” 

ONLOOKER. 
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FROM MURBY’S LIST 


PATTERNS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF CRYSTAL 
MODELS REPRESENTING ACTUAL MINERALS. By 
F. SMITHSON, Ph.D., F.G.S. Set of 36 patterns with instructions 
for making, 4s. net. These illustrate ‘‘ Elementary Crystallography,” 
by J. W. Evans and G. M. Davies. (9s. 6d. net.) 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES UPON GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 
By JoHN I. PLATT, M.Sc., F.G.S. A Series of 18 Exercises to enable 
the student of Physical Geography or Geology to understand ele- 
mentary principles. 1s. 6d. net. Each Exercise may be obtained 


separately, 14d. each. 


Each collection 

of specimens 

is supplied in 
three sizes: 
(a) 5” X 4” 
(b) 4” x 3” 
(c) 8° x 2° 


For Teachers of Geography, by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography. 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS 
AND ROCKS. 6d. net. 


Descriptive of two collections of 30 each, obtainable 
from Murby’s Geological Supplies Department. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


AND 


CONFERENCES, 
1929 


Modern building (centrally situated) with 

excellent accommodation available for 

organizations arranging Summer Schools 
and Conferences. 


Write for full particulars to the Secretary, Ruskin College, Oxford 
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CAREERS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By A. A. BARLING, A.C.L.S. 
(Ministry of Pensions), and 
R. R. MARTIN 
(Higher Executive Officer, H.M.C.S.) 


The most complete and authoritative guide to appointments in the Civil 
Service published since the post-war reorganization. Full and 
up to date. 2 6 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 

(Author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Blue Vase,” &c.) 
A volume of helpful advice, practical information and stimulating exer- 
cises on how to write stories that sell. Highly commended by 
Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, 3 | 6 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd.), &c. 

From all Booksellers and 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
Kern House, 36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


For BOOKS try 
© HEFFERS @& 


Send for Catalogue 317 containing 


many New Book Bargains suitable for 
Presents and Prizes, together with a wide 
selection of Books to suit all tastes. 


W. HEFFER e” SONS, LTD. 


Booksellers and Publishers, Cambridge, England 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Ltd. 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By J. A. Cocurane, B.Sc., Assistant Master at Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield. 

Part I of this book assumes a knowledge of the chemistry of air and 
water, and is suitable for a second year course in chemistry, dealing 
qualitatively with some common substances. In Part IT the quantitative 
aspect of chemistry is introduced; Part III introduces the atomic theory 
in a simplified form. Questions on cach chapter have been added, while 
the book is fully illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 

Part I. 2s. Parts II and III. 2s. 6d. 


Parts I, II, and III. 4s. 


ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By J. D. G. Davies, M.A., and F. R. Worts, M.A. 


A volume on entirely new lines, bold in conception and sound in prin- 
ciple. Designed for the upper forms of Secondary Schools, it bridges the 
gap between text-book and authoritative treatise, removing difficulties 
encountered at a vital stage in historical studies. 


“The work is competent. The student who buys it will not find that 
he has wasted his money.’’—Mr. D. C. SOMERVELL, in The Daily News. 

** Teachers of history will find in this book a treatment of the subject 
which will aid them considerably."’"—A.M.A. 


With illustrations and maps. 6s. 


THE BORZOI MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS 


A FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN FRENCH COMPOSITION AND 
CONVERSATION 4s. 
AN ITALIAN READER FOR BEGINNERS . 
Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 
A SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
Illustrated. 


THE BORZOI ENGLISH DRAMATISTS 
Edited by J. K. PEEL, M.A. 


New Volume 


THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 
By FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
The Elizabethan dramas, though essentially suitable for production 
in schools of all types, have too long been neglected on account of their 
indecencics and archaic vocabulary. In this new series the text has 
accordingly been scientifically expurgated and arranged, and very full 
acting and production notes, together with a discussion of scenic prohlems 
added by an expert producer, in order that schools and communities of 
all types may produce such plays without difficulty. 
“ Undoubtedly one of the most attractive and useful editions. Amateur 
players and school students are in lor a good thing.’’—Stage. 


2s. 6d. (Jan.) 
THE BORZOI COUNTY HISTORIES 


Two New Volumes 


5s. 6d. 


ESSEX YORKSHIRE 


An entirely new series, presenting a vivid and stimulating account of 
each county’s history and dealing fully with its present social life, 
industries, produce, and organization. 

“ Scholarly and attractive; extremely well done.’’—The Journal oj 
Education. 

“ Beautiful photos, pen and ink sketches, and type...a most 
desirable story. . . . ’’—Teachers’ World. 

With many illustrations and maps. 


2s. 6d. each volume. 
Write for full catalogue and specimens 
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Correspondence 


A BUREAU OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AND A 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


With reference to the note in the November issue of The 
Journal of Education and School World on the Bureau already 
established by the Workers’ Educational Association, it appears 
to me (though I am a member, and can testify to the valuable 
work already done) that such a Bureau should not be a function 
of a sectional educational association, and especially of one 
whose work is of the kind which we usually think of as 
private, as distinguished from true public or ‘ provided ” 
education. Presumably the chief function of a public bureau 
would be to obtain from all sources, and to arrange for the publi- 
cation of all kinds of useful educational information. But it is 
not to be expected that the numerous existing societies, or 
individuals, will send information of their activities to a sectional 
body ; some of them do not publish a journal from which the 
matter might be culled, and if they were willing to send the 
matter they would at least expect that it would be considered 
by some committee or other body comprising members who 
were known to be duly conversant with all forms of education, 
and more especially with the work of the provided schools, both 
elementary and secondary. These, of course, form the over- 
whelming majority of our educational institutions, and the 
former of them, as was recently shown by an inquiry made by 
the New Education Fellowship, do the bulk of the experimental 
or other investigatory work that is carried on in the schools of 
this country. 

I submit that the proper repository of the Bureau is the State 
Education Authority, as is the case at Washington. But the 
mere formation of a bureau would still leave us without the 
means of organizing educational effort. And what we seem to 
require is a National Educational Association or Institute. This 
might readily be formed by the amalgamation of the existing 
societies. It would correspond with the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, except that not only teachers, but also all interested 
in education would be admissible. This new body would 
organize discussion and propaganda, experiment and systematic 
research ; it would collect, sift, and co-ordinate the resulting 
matter, and then send it for final scrutiny and publication to 
the Board of Education; it would be connected with the 
World Federation of Educational Associations, and would 
doubtless assist the development of that body. There are 
other reasons for the formation of such an association as that 
mentioned. At present, except in the large towns, there is 
commonly nothing of an educational nature going on outside 
of the schools and education offices—nothing, that is, in which all 
interested persons can take part, and nothing to spread interest 
to others. A big association, with branches all over the country, 
would command a very large membership, and for a single 
subscription (which might be a sufficiently moderate one to 
suit the purses of young teachers and others with small 
incomes) members would secure complete and systematized 
information, in lieu of the partial and sporadic information now 
obtained from a number of sources on payment of a number of 
subscriptions. The association might send lecturers at intervals 
to the local centres, circulars might be sent to all the public 
libraries, and so on. 

There is, of course, in existence the Conference of Educational 
Associations. But though a yearly combined meeting, with 
lectures, discussions and conversations must be very valuable, 
this conference cannot perform some of the functions of a national 
association, nor can it wield the wide and deep influence which 
the association would possess. This influence is much needed, 
and may be needed for some considerable time, to counteract 
the stagnation and retrogression with which we have become 
so familiar during the past few years, and which has been so 
much and so deeply deplored by the educational press, as well 
as by individual educationists. 


It seems clear that one of the more urgent desiderata at the 


present time is the spreading of educational interest and know- 
ledge among the people. Those who think with Mr. Fisher that 


education is too important a matter to be left to the teachers or 
other educationists, and that it should be the concern of the 
whole people, and who join with Mr. Wells in anticipating a 
time when public interest in, and knowledge of, educational 
practice and theory will enormously exceed that of to-day, 
would probably welcome a movement which would tend toward 
these desirable ends. J. REEVES. 


I have read, with interest, the paragraph in the November 
issue of The Journal of Education, which deals with the Bureau 
of Public Education which has recently been set up by the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The writer asks to what 
extent the Bureau will do the work which should be done by 
the Board of Education ? The answer is that although some of 
the work which the Bureau proposes to do might be more 
adequately done by the Board, the Board is, in fact, not doing 
all that is required. It supplies much valuable raw material 
(e.g., in Statistics of Public Education and other publications) : 
but to analyse that material, to supplement from information 
to be derived from other sources, and to draw the correct in- 
ference from it, is, as those who have attempted such work 
will agree, a task involving considerable labour. It is that task 
which the Workers’ Educational Association hopes, in so far 
as its means allow, to undertake. Its first inquiry, the results of 
which have been published in pamphlet form, was into the 
probable cost of raising the school leaving age to fifteen. To 
judge from the applications for it which we have received, it has 
been of interest, and I hope, of some utility, to educationists. 

Nothing is further from our wishes than to duplicate work 
which is already being done, but we have, both as individuals 
and as an Association, felt the need for somewhere where we 
could go for accurate information upon matters of education. 
It is in the hope that we may be of assistance to others, similarly 
placed, that we have set up new machinery. We hope to act 
as a clearing house for information, and our success will depend 
upon the co-operation which we receive from all sections of the 
educational world. We also hope, as your correspondent suggests, 
to examine certain aspects of the educational field, where know- 
ledge of what is being done by one set of people may be of great 
assistance to others faced with similar problems. 

I trust that those of your readers who feel that the work which 
we are setting out to do is worth doing will write to the General 
Secretary, 16 Harpur Street, W.C. 1, for particulars as to member- 
ship of the Bureau. R. H. TAwNey. 

President : Workers’ Educational Association. 


THE BOOK REPORT 


The Board of Education Report of the Consultative Committee 
on books in Public Elementary Schools is, like the curate’s egg, 
good in parts, but it is nevertheless somewhat disappointing. 
In the first place, notwithstanding its terms of reference, the 
committee has given a title to its report which is a misnomer, 
inasmuch as the document attempts to cover the larger subject 
of books and library provision for children generally, and not 
alone ‘‘ Books in Public Elementary Schools.” Towards this 
end, a host of witnesses, ninety-three in number, were examined, 
but most of them represented the scholastic, publishing and 
bookselling interest. The special knowledge of the Library 
Association does not appear to have been drawn upon, nor 
witnesses called from it. The only library witness was apparently 
called in an individual capacity, and not as representing a 
professional body. Seeing the insistent advocacy throughout 
the report of co-operation with libraries and librarians, this 
omission to take fuller advantage of the wide knowledge and 
experience available is inexplicable. Also there is evidence that 
the information supplied to the Committee has in some measure 
been misunderstood, and it is in consequence badly presented. 
The few lines relating to Halifax are inadequate and inaccurate. 
For over twenty years Halifax has been doing most of the things 
recommended in the report ; in fact Halifax is now regarded as 

(Continued on page 868) 
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BLACKIE’S 
Xmas Gift Books 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming Bindings. 
Coloured Wrappers. 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE 
ROME THROUGH FIVE CENTURIES. An Historical Survey 
from Early Times to the Beginning of the Christian Era. 5s. net. 
By T. G. CRIPPEN 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. New Edition. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


By Major C. F. MACKENZIE, C.I.E. 


PERSIAN WONDER TALES. Adapted from the Persian. Illus- 
trated by ALLAN CarTER. 5s. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Rear-Admiral T. T. JEANS. 
THE GUNRUNNERS. Illustrated by Jonn CAMERON. 6s. net. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 


A SHANGHAI ADVENTURE. Illustrated by Leo BATES, 
- net. 
THE JUNIOR CADET. Illustrated by RowLanp HILDER. 


5s. net 


ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. Illustrated by W. E. WicFULL. 


3s. 6d. net 
By ANGELA BRAZIL 
AT SCHOOL WITH RACHEL, Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 


- net. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G:S. 
THE INVISIBLE ISLAND. Illustrated by Cuartes M. SHELDON. 


-By ARTHUR O. COOKE aa. net. 
PLANTER DICK. Illustrated by Leo Bares. 5s. net. 


By MICHAEL POOLE 
THE CAPTAIN OF STANDARD’S. Illustrated by W. E. 


WIGHTMAN. By EVELYN SMITH 5s. net. 
MILLY IN THE FIFTH. Illustrated by F. E. Wites. 5s. net. 


By JEFFREY HAVILTON 
THE SCHOOL WINS. Illustrated by F.H. Warren. 3s. 6d. net. 


By E. E. COWPER 
CAMILLA’S CASTLE. Illustrated by Rocer Oak. 3s. 6d. net. 


By RICHARD BIRD 
THANKS TO RUGGER. Illustrated by Frank Wricur. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 3s. 6d. net. 
LUCIE’S LUCK. Illustrated by F. E. Hey. Re at: 


By FRANK CHARLESTON 
SMUGGLER’S LUCK. Illustrated by KENNETH Inns. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
ORANGE AND GREEN. A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 


3s. 6d. net, 
THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, Tirah 
and Ashanti. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. A 


selection of Masterpieces of belles lettres. Artistically bound in blue 

cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece and coloured wrapper by H. M. 

BROCK. Is. 6d. net each. 

THE RED LETTER POETS. Printed in red and black. Each 

volume has a portrait frontispiece and a vignette introduction. 
Cloth boards with design in white and gold ; and wrapper. 

. 6d. net each. 


Illustrated List of Books sutiable for presentation, post free 
on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


English 
CHRISTOPHER’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
THE MONMOUTH REBELLION 


THE LANDING OF WILLIAM 
OF ORANGE 


From MACAULAY’S History. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by D. C. SOMERVELL, 
M.A., Master at Tonbridge School. 


The marked revival of interest in and appreciation of 
Macaulay’s Historical Work has suggested to Mr. 
Somervell that this Series should open with the above 
two volumes. Each contains a brief Introduction and 


a map. Limp Cloth, 10d. each. 


THE COMPANION POETS 
KEATS 


Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A., English Master at 
Shrewsbury School. 


Prescribed by the Central Welsh Board for the School Certificate 
in 1929 and by the University of Wales for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion June, 1929 and Jan., 1930. 

2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON 
Edited by S. S. SOPWITH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
PRECIS AND GENERAL ENGLISH 


By H. R. HARRIES, B.A., Senior English Master at 
Richmond County School. 2s. Od. 


“We do not remember having seen so much of value on the 
teaching of English compressed into so small a space.’’—The 
Journal of Education. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND 
HOW TO TELL THEM 


By WOUTRINA BONE, B.A. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Geography 


De Martonne’s SHORTER PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., 
Masterat Harrow School. Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. 


“ Willcertainly make a wide appeal as signifying a new movement 
° in the teaching of Geography.’’—Discovery. 


THE THIRSTY EARTH 


An account of the Theory and Practice of Irrigation. 
By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., Senior Lecturer in 
Geography at Avery Hill College. 


The first serious and comprehensive account of irrigation in all 
countries. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Detailed, conscientious, and well-illustrated.’’—Times. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR 


ByC.C.CARTER, M.A. Master at Marlborough College. 


The object of this book is to instil a clear-cut knowledge of funda- 
mental facts and place-names. Its aim is to help students to reach 
a standard acceptable in middle forms, and to face tests such as that 


of the School Certificate. č 7y preparation. About 3s. 6d. 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 


22 Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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a pioneer in work, the results of which have attracted consider- 
able attention in this country and abroad. Had the Committee 
appreciated the large volume of effort developed in recent years 
to cover many of the objects it has in mind, the report would 
have been of greater value than it is. 
EDWARD GREEN, 
Chief Librarian, Public Library, Halifax. 


NO PENSIONS 


A very legitimate complaint has often enough been voiced in 
the Press: That a considerable number of the clergy are com- 
pelled to hold on to their livings long after they are capable of 
fulfilling the duties thereof efficiently. But there is another class 
of persons who, in like manner, are compelled to stick on after 
their days of efficiency have passed, whose case I have never 
seen mentioned in the columns of the daily Press (although, of 
course, technical papers have no doubt dealt with their griev- 
ances)—I refer to schoolmasters. And here the damage that 
may be done is incalculable. For an incompetent teacher must 
necessarily do untold harm to numbers of young and budding 
intelligences. Yet it is too often the case that a master will 
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cling on to his post long after he has realized that the days of 
his full efficiency are past—because he cannot afford to retire. 
Take a concrete instance: 


A certain secondary schoolmaster, of my acquaintance, who 
has been teaching for more than thirty-five years has now arrived 
at a stage when his energy and vitality have so diminished that 
his work is by no means up to the standard of the reasonable 
ideal. As, however, he has never been able to save enough on 
which to retire he is compelled to continue teaching. Now, 
although the various School Teachers’ Superannuation Acts 
passed between 1918 and 1926 by Government have succeeded 
in compelling certain schools to grant adequate pensions, this 
does not in any way lessen the hardships and the injustice 
suffered by those who find themselves in the position of the man 
whose case I have cited. 


Unfortunates like him then are placed between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of having to continue their inefficient work or to 
retire—to the workhouse. Surely it is not too late for the powers 
that be to consider such cases and to take the necessary steps 
to see that some remedy is provided ? 

B.M/Z.N.M.J. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is ‘‘ Magister,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Mesquin.” 

The winner in the October Competition was Mrs. E. A. 
Swire, 8 Park Hill, Moseley, Birmingham. 

We classify the thirty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Magister, Mesquin, Fidelis, 383 (third thought), 
Blackheath, Agricola, Holly, Leo, Elsa, Remem- 
brance, Idler, Anna Knowles Merritt, W. E. T., 
Ardconaig, Cadwal, Chardonne, Als ob, Copt, 
M.R., Jet, 383 (first thought). 


Class II.—Dane, 383 (second thought), M. C. G., Tula, 
R. A. D., Hibernia, Jane, L. E. C., Jeanne. 


Class III.—Natalie, August, Petit Pierre, Ella, Standish. 


POEM BY CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN. (FROM “ WIR FANDEN 
EINEN PFAD.” R. PIPER & Co., VERLAG, MUNICH) 


Die zur Wahrheit wandern, 
wandern allein, 

keiner kann dem andern 
Wegbruder sein. 

Eine Spanne gehn wir, 
scheint es, im Chor... 

bis zuletzt sich, sehn wir, 
jeder verlor. 

Selbst der Liebste ringet 
irgendwo fern ; 

doch wer’s ganz vollbringet, 
siegt sich zum Stern, 

schafit, sein selbst Durchchrister, 
Neugottesgrund— 

und ihn grüsst Geschwister 
Ewiger Bund. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MAGISTER ” 

Who for truth are questing i 
Journey alone, 

Forward fare unresting, 
Road-fellow none. 


For a moment go we 
Comrades our way, 
Soon however know we 

Each is astray. 


E’en the dearest striveth 
Somewhere afar ; 

Who the way surviveth 
Reacheth the star, 


Christ-possessed revealing 
Godward new ways, 

Deathless kinsmen pealing 
Welcome and praise. 


It was a very difficult matter to judge between the first 
few versions in Class I. We are not entirely satisfied with 
“ Magister,” because the fourth verse does not quite 
convey the force of 

schafft, sich selbst Durchchrister, 
Neugottesgrund ; 
the meaning is better given by ‘‘ Mesquin ’’—Self-vedeemed 
—but he goes on to 
. supernal, 
New plane shall win, 
and here ‘‘ Magister’s ’’ Godward new ways is better. 

“ Fidelis ’’ sent us a note which seems to us to explain 
the meaning exactly. This is what he says: “ʻI picture 
(rightly or wrongly) the Seeker after Truth not as a mere 
wayfarer, but rather a climber, who achieves new vantage- 
points for God, by which other climbers can also find 
salvation, in addition to those who have arrived before 
him by other roads.” And in his own version he puts it : 

Self-wrought his salvation, 
God’s stepping-stone— 
but we did not think some other points in his poem quite so 
happy; for instance: 
Till in turn each we see 
Lost to our band. 
The best rendering of this was “ Agricola’s ”’ : 


For a span, like brothers, 
We struggle on, 
Till each from the others 
Drifts, and is gone. 
We also liked “ 383’s ” : 
Glad we tread, like-hearted, 
Opening ways ; 
But ere long disparted 
Each from each strays. 
“ 383” had three shots at this problem, all good, and 
the metre of his third thought was wonderfully kept : 
Faring lonely ever 
Truth-seekers go ; 
On that pathway never 
Comradeship know. 
This would certainly have won the prize if the last verse 
had conveyed the real meaning of Durchchrister and 
Neugottesgrund. We confess that the sense is, at first 
glance, obscure, and although we did arrive at it alone, 
we took the precaution of consulting an Austrian scholar 
and writer before presuming to judge any one else’s attempt. 
We commend the following competitors for perceiving the 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


f2 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
REGINALD POUND 


With an Introduction by 
LORD GORELL, c.B.E., M.C., M.A. 


(Chairman Teachers’ Registration Council ; Chairman Imperial 
Education Committee, 1918—1922; Member Consultation Com- 
mittee, Board of Education, 1920—1927) 


3s. Od. NET 


The aim of this book is to present the principal characters 
c. and events of British history in a manner that will seize 
the imagination and impress the memory. 


GEOFFREY BLES, 22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fes, 43. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1) 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
1.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
aad prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


HIS is inserted by one whose attention 
was first directed by means of the 
printed page to the existence of a Society 
holding unpopular views on the subject of 
war and who feels certain that there must be 
many others who would like to know about 
it. Its name is The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 

The members of this Fellowship take no 
part in war. To join it, therefore, is to belong 
to an international brotherhood which is not 
divided by international strife. The Fellow- 
ship sees in many characteristic methods of 
the social and international system a con- 
tradiction of that spirit which in Jesus sum- 
moned men to create a society expressing the 
brotherhood of all. It believes that the 
Kingdom of God on earth must replace the 
present world order. It believes that the 
way to the Kingdom lies in willingness to 
suffer rather than to inflict suffering, and in 
appeal to the good in others by forgiveness 
and persistent goodwill. Through the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation the 
movement in this country is linked with a 
number of similar movements in Europe, 
America, and the East. 

Inquiries will be welcomed and may be ad- 
dressed to :— . 

H., c/o FELLOWSHIP oF RECONCILIATION, 
17 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C. ır. 
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MoS DOUGALL’S 
Study Reading 


By J. METHVEN, M.A. A Graded Book for Silent 
Reading and Intensive Thinking, especia'ly suitable for 
schools working on the Dalton plan. Cloth Boards, 18. rod. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Advanced 
Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, 5, and 6. 


This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that has made 
such a challenging appeal in the ‘author’s recent work, “ Practical 
English.” In this work the exercises are so arranged that regular 
practice is given in every form of written test. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally 


speaking, of the Self-Help type. Cloth Boards, 1s. gd. 


An Etymological and 


Biographical Dictionary 
With Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. 
Specially prepared for school use. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. 


From the Beginnings to the End 


of the Middte Aes. By E. H. DANCE, M.A, 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester ; 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar 
School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 4d. 


A Descriptive History for pupils of 9 to ro. It dwells particularly 
on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect political 
history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century. By F.T. FUTERS, B.A. 


(Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oron.). 
240 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


Suitable for pupils of roto rr. It partakes the same character as 
Mr. Dance’s book. Extracts from Contemporary Authors. Illus- 
trations by Contemporary Artists. 


From End 17th Century to Early 


19th. By W.H. McHAFFIE, M.A.(Hons.) Oxon., 


F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth Boards, 2s. gd. 
Suitable for pupils 10 to 12. A book of absorbing interest. 


M<‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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inner meaning: “ Mesquin,” ‘‘ Fidelis,” ‘‘ Holly,” ‘‘ Idler,” 
“ Anna Knowles Merritt,” “ W. E. T.,”’ “ Cadwal,”’ ‘‘ Als 
ob,” and “Copt.” ‘‘ Magister” almost gets it, and his 
Godward new ways conveys that meaning cleverly. We also 
prefer his Road-fellow to ‘‘ Mesquin’s’’ way-brother which 
is too literal to be English. 

“ W. R. T.” gives an interesting rendering : 

Self-redeemed, he recreates 
The God-head Substance new ; 
and explains: ‘‘ Neugottesgrund seems to be an allusion 
to the medieval Scholastic doctrine of Substance, of which 
Grund would be a translation.” 

Our friends in Class II need not feel discouraged. Their 
versions frankly did not attempt the metre, but are never- 
theless good. They did not come near the prize-winner 
because this time so many clever writers successfully fol- 
lowed the metre. 


We are again asked, by two competitors, whether it is 
necessary to follow the metre when it has not been expressly 
asked for. The whole question is to decide which version 
conveys the truest idea of the original, its meaning, metre, 
rhyme-scheme, repetitions, alliteration, and so on. All 
other points being equal, the version in the exact metre 
would rank higher than one in another metre, but the 
other points being unequal, it might be that a poem in a 
different metre gave more of the true meaning. If so, it 
would win. 

Poor ‘‘ Leo ” might easily have won if he had had proper 
time for the work. He only had about five hours after the 
Journal reached him, and yet he could send such true 
renderings as 

Who for truth is searching 
Wanders alone, 

No friend with him marching— 
Comradeship—none. 


Starting out together, 
Almost abreast, 

Each himself discovers 
Far from the rest. 


Ev'n our heart’s beloved 
Struggles afar. 


A few more hours would have made the rest equally good. 
Class III went off the rails in various places. It is abso- 
lutely essential to be sure of the meaning before working 
up the English verses. ‘‘ Natalie ” was best, and even she 
writes : 
Even the loved one toiling in strife 
Far, far away, 
Only attains to the star of his life 
At the end of his day. 


We thank “ M. R.,”’ “ August,” and “ 383,” for inter- 
esting letters, and wish there were time and space to debate 
the various nice points they raise. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ La Venta de 
los Gatos” by Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. (Prosistas 
Modernos, Junta para Ampliación de Estudios, Madrid.) 


No queriendo llamar la atención ni que mi presencia se hiciese 
objeto de burlas más o menos embozadas, me senté a un lado de 
la puerta del ventorillo, pedi algo de beber, que no bebi, y quando 
todos se olvidaron de mi extraña aparición, saqué un papel de la 
cartera de dibujo, que llevaba conmigo, afilé un lapiz y comencé 
a buscar con la vista un tipo caracieristico para copiarlo y 
conservarlo como un recuerdo de aquella escena y de aquel dia. 

Desde luego mis ojos se fijaron en una de las muchachas que 
formaban alegre corro alrededor del columpio. Era alta, delgada, 
levemente morena, con unos ojos adormidos, grandes y negros, 
y un pelo mas negro que los ojos. Mientras yo hacia el dibujo, 
un grupo de hombres, entre los cuales habia uno que rasgueaba 
la guitarra con mucho aire, entonaban a coro cantares alusivos 
a las prendas personales, los secretillos de amor, las inclinaciones 
o las historias de celos y desdenes de las muchachas que se 
entretenian alrededor del columpio, cantares a los que a su vez 
respondian éstas con otros no menos graciosos, picantes y ligeros. 


La muchacha, morena, esbelta y decidora que habfa escogido 
por modelo, llevaba la voz entre las mujeres, y componia las 
coplas y las decía, acompañada del ruido de las palmas y las 
risas de sus compañeros, mientras el tocador parecía ser el jefe 
de los mozos y él que entre todos ellos despuntaba por su gracia 
y su desenfadado ingenio. 

Por mi parte no necesité mucho tiempo para conocer que entre 
ambos existía algún sentimiento de affección que se revelaba 
en sus cantares, llenos de alusiones transparentes y frases 
enamoradas. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by AlL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prise more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the coupon 
printed on page 826, must reach the office by the first post 
on December 15, 1928, addressed ‘* PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS.—The October—November issue of the 
Dominant contains an article by F. H. Shera entitled ‘‘ The 
School Orchestra: a Neglected Force in British Education,” 
which is based on an address delivered last July at the Field 
Day for Music Educationists, British and American. The author 
classifies the requirements of the orchestra as falling between 
choral singing, where each part has several representatives, and 
chamber music, with its solo performers, for although the strings 
form a chorus, the brass and wood are soloists. Orchestral 
playing, therefore, makes for a higher standard of execution 
and appreciation than choral work. Many public schools have 
orchestras but in secondary and elementary schools they are 
few and far between. One of the difficulties to be faced in the 
secondary and elementary schools is the bias of the national 
temperament towards choral music. Another obstacle is the 
lack of skill and initiative, particularly the latter, among the 
teachers. The other difficulty discussed is that which innovations 
always have to meet, namely expense. Here the author gives 
some useful suggestions, at any rate on the problem of the 
provision of instruments. There is first the possibility of a 
private benefactor; then the school authorities might be ap- 
proached ; another possibility is the presence in the neighbour- 
hood of a military band which might be discarding instruments. 
Finally, certain instrument makers maintain a long-period hire 
service. These methods should provide the wind instruments. 
As regards strings, the double-bass may be part of the school 
store, but other players generally prefer their own instruments, 
and there is rarely difficulty in persuading a parent to provide 
a stringed instrument. Orchestral work, for the conductor, is 
most fascinating, while for the players themselves, it generally 
defeats mathematics by showing “ that the whole is infinitely 
greater than the sum of the parts.” 

+ +$ * 

ADULT EDUCATION.—We are reminded by the annual report, 
for the year July I, 1927—-June 30, 1928, of the Educational 
Settlements Association, which is printed in the November 
issue of The Common Room, that this body has had many years’ 
experience of adult education, and it is recognized by the Board of 
Education. In 1924-5 there were ten classes recognized for 
grant purposes; in 1927-28 there were forty-two. For the 
same periods the amounts due as tutors’ fees were £364 and 
£1,307. These figures alone are evidence of a thriving institution. 
Several of the individual settlements are also extending their 
activities ; at Letchworth, tutors for village classes are provided, 
at Liverpool prison work is being developed, while at York the 
Settlement Players are going to neighbouring institutions. Two 
warden’s travel bursaries and ten student's bursaries are offered 
for travel abroad and, during the past year, two group bursaries 
have been allotted for group visits to Germany and Switzerland 
respectively. Affiliated to the Association there are twelve 
settlements and residential colleges, each of which is autonomous, 
though in receipt of grants from the Association. These grants 
have been provided by the Rowntree Trust, the Thomas Wall 
Trust, and the Frederick Merttens Trust, which together cqn- 
tributed £6,335, and individual settlements have raised con- 
siderable sums, but further funds are needed to enable the 
Association to develop its work for adult education in Great 
Britain. 
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“Florigene” also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


Costly and injurious scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of 
any kind), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 
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Special Christmas Prize Competition. 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered by the Editor of 


The University Correspondent, 


Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best contribution 
of twelve original ‘‘ Howlers,” or schoolboy blunders, of 
which a collection will appear in the issue of January, 
1929. Every collection of twelve ‘‘Howlers’’ must 
be in a separate envelope, and must bear the words 
« Howlers Prize Competition’’ on the outside of the 
envelope. 


Preference will be given to ‘‘ Howlers ’’ which have not 
been published and can be vouched for by the sender. 


Entries must reach the Prize Editor, Burlington 
House, Cambridge, not later than December 14th. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW 
Scientific and 


Technical Books 


Modern Physics. By H. A. Wiison, M.Sc. (Leeds), 
M.A. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics in the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
30s. net. 

Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree students. 


Heat and Thermodynamics. By J. K. Roserts, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), late Assistant in the Heat Division of the 
National Phvsical Laboratory. 30s. net. 

Suitable for Pass and Honours Degree students. 


Stereoscopic Drawings of Crystal Structures. Edited 
by M. von Lauer and R. von Mises, Professors at the 
University of Berlin. Twenty-four Drawings. In 
portfolio. With descriptive booklet in English and 
German. 15s. net. Stereoscope. 3s. net. 


Selected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Louis DE 
BROGLIE, Académie des Sciences, Paris, and LÉON 
BRILLOUIN, Docteur és Sciences. Authorized Trans- 
lation by WINIFRED M. Deans, B.Sc., B.A., late of 
Newnham College. 15s. net. 


Collected Papers on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRÖDINGER, Professor of Theoretical Physics at the 
University of Berlin. 25s. net. 


Four Lectures on Wave Mechanics. By Dr. E. 
SCHRÖDINGER. Delivered at The Royal Institution 
on the 5th, 7th, 12th, and 14th March, 1928. 5s. net. 


Theory and Application of Infinite Series. By 
Dr. KONRAD Knopp, Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Tiibingen. Translated from the Second 
aan Edition by Miss R. C. Youne, L. ès Sc. 

Os. net. 


The Theory of Determinants, Matrices, and In- 
variants. By H. W. TuRNBULL, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Mathematicsin the United College, University 
of St. Andrews. 25s. net. 


Calculations in Physical Chemistry. By J. R. 
PARTINGTON, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, East 
London College, University of London, and S. K. 
TWEEpy, B.Sc. 78. 6d. net. 


Symbols and Formulae in Chemistry. An Historical 
Study. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, and J. A. 
CRANSTON, D.Sc., A.I.C., Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
15s. net. 


Mining Drawing and Materials of Construction. 
By Henry C. Harris, B.Sc., Certificated Colliery 
Manager; Chief Mining Lecturer, Lanarkshire Educa- 
tion Authority. A complete course in three parts. 
38. net each. 


An Introduction to Electrical Drawing. By E. H. H. 
GIBBINS, B.Sc. (Hons.) (Lond.). In two parts. 38. each. 


Drafting for Engineers. A Text-book of Engineering 
Drawing for Colleges and Technical Schools. By 
CARL Lars SVENSEN, M.E., Professor of Engineering 
Drawing, Texas Technological College. (With Appendix 
of British Standards.) With 585 Figures. 128. net. 


Full particulars of the above books on application. 
BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
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Books in Elementary Schools 


The Report* of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education on “ Books in Public Elementary 
Schools ” has been followed by an amount of newspaper 
comment which is somewhat exceptional in connexion 
with documents of this kind. The reason lies, of course, 
in the universal interest of the question what people 
read, which is part of the larger question, how “the 
masses ” employ their increased hours of leisure. We 
know that the cinema shows do not always indicate a 
taste for what is best, though they are not perhaps 
as bad as is sometimes represented. The sort of thing 
that people read, when they read at all, is not quite so 
apparent. The public libraries in large towns furnish 
a good deal of satisfactory evidence on the point. But 
it is pretty certain that a large proportion of our people, 
especially in country districts, know little of the joy 
that a good book can bring. Though we do not find it 
explicitly stated, we take this to be the fundamental 
reason for this inquiry. What are the schools doing to 
make it more likely that boys and girls who leave school 
at 14+ leave with a formed habit of reading books that 
are worth reading ? 

Though we are probably not worse than other 
countries, it cannot be said that our national record in 
this matter is a thing to be proud of. The Report 
recites the salient facts about school “ readers,” as 
they were ungrammatically called, at successive epochs 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. One 
might suppose from this recital that things were not so 
very bad. But on the whole they were very bad. They 
were bad enough before the period of payment by 
results, and they were worse still during and after that 
period. Some of the “ readers ” were good of their 
kind, and reflected credit on the publishers. But many 
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of them were dull stuff, little calculated to breed in any 
child a respect for books. And even when the books 
were interesting, the interest was killed by the way in 
which they were used in connexion with the annual 
examinations. As one of the older inspectors put it, 
the children were trained lke pointers, to bark at print. 

Have all traces of the old regime disappeared from the 
schools ? Unfortunately they have by no means all 
disappeared. It is the greatest possible mistake to 
suppose that a change of official regulations is followed 
automatically by a change of methods and ideals in the 
schools. The Report probably puts the case very 
mildly when it says that in some schools the tradition 
of three “ readers ” still survives; that these compila- 
tions are still minutely studied for the sake of spelling 
and of the meanings of individual words; and that in 
many schools the oral tradition still prevails, and books 
play “an ancillary part ” except in the reading lesson. 
Where this siate of affairs still exists, it is partly due 
to mere inertia, and partly to the fact that there are 
many “ bookless schools.” 

In areas where the education authori‘ies are liberal 
and progressive, and in schools where the head teachers 
are fully alive to the needs of modern life, great advances 
have of course been made. Books occupy a prominent 
place in the scheme of instruction in a rapidly increasing 
number of schools ; they are used extensively in school 
and in the juvenile departments of public libraries, and 
children often borrow books from public or school 
libraries where such libraries exist. How to increase 
such practices still more rapidly, until it can no longer 
be said of any school that it fails at so vital a point as the 
cultivation of a taste for good reading, 1s the subject 
of the Committee’s recommendations. We are glad to 
observe the emphasis placed upon the possession of a 
library by every school, in addition to the facili‘ies 
furnished by urban and county libraries. Another 
important recommendation is that every possible 
guidance should be offered to teachers in the selection 
of books, that to this end there should be a permanent, 
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though constantly revised, collection of books in every 
education area, and that, as for example in the county 
of Kent, teachers in remote country districts should be 
helped and encouraged to visit and examine the collec- 
tion. The training colleges, which should be, and often, 
we believe, are, the means of spreading new and 
enlightened views, have their obvious duty in this 
matter towards the younger members of the teaching 
profession. But, after all is said and done, further 
progress is largely, though not entirely, a matter of 
finance. Much good may come from the adoption of the 
Committee’s recommendation that expenditure on books 
should appear as a distinct item in school accounts. 

One final point. We are among those who lament 
the indubitable fact that young people of the present 
day do not recognize Biblical references that used to be 
familiar to most people. It saddens one to think that 
“ the rich commonplaces of traditional English speech ” 
derived from the Bible seem to be disappearing from the 
vocabulary of persons under middle age. This fact, 
which was brought out in the Report on the Teaching 
of English in England, is also made the subject of 
comment and recommendation in the present Report. 
We quite approve of the Committee’s recommendation, 
though we believe that the causes of the change have 
little connexion with the elementary schools. It was 
not at school, nor was it in childhood at all, that people 
learned to appreciate and employ such phrases as “a 
mess of pottage,” “ Job’s comforters,” and “a barren 
fig-tree.’’ It was in church or chapel, at a time when the 
Bible was heard regularly by people of all classes, and 
when most English homes, whether mansions or cottages, 
possessed a family Bible as a matter of course. Tempora 
mutantur. Let us hope that, though our ways are 
different, we have not ceased to take seriously the 
religious view of life. But in a sense we have lost the 
Bible. The Committee did well to direct attention to the 
fact, and to suggest a partial remedy. In this and in 
other respects the thanks of the teaching profession are 
due to it. 


Occasional Notes 


T° the centenary issue of The Spectator, Dr. Cyril 
Norwood, Headmaster of Harrow, contributes an 
arresting article entitled “ Education 

Education in 1978—A_ Retrospect.” “ The 


in 1978 : revolution,” he says, “ when it came, 

was not in the least what had been 

expected. . . . The movement took the simple form 
of the assertion of personal liberty. . . . The execution 


of all these members of the Civil Service, who in the 
previous twenty years had been awarded the K.C.B. 
or K.B.E., of all secretaries of trade unions, and all 
directors of education, was perhaps a strong measure, 
though many consider it to have been a regrettable 
necessity.” He then speaks of the storm which arose 
when the Labour Party enacted that 25 per cent. of 
the vacant places at Eton in each year should be reserved 
for ex-elementary pupils of the London County Council, 
and that 25 per cent. of the normal entrants to Eton 
should be selected by ballot and drafted to the 
elementary schools of Poplar and other suitable districts. 
At the same time the mechanization of all education 
proceeded apace. All the pupils in a given area received 
the same lesson from a teacher whose “ matter ” had 


been approved in the education offices. Modern 
languages were taught from selected gramophone 
records. Then the examination system was attacked— 
“it was undemocratic to require a standard in any 
general examination which was beyond the range of 
the weakest candidate, and contrary to the principle 
of sex equality to plough in any examination a greater 
percentage of girls than boys.” In the end the revolu- 
tion began with the complete strike of teachers of every 
grade, and there was a brief reign of terror which 
undoubtedly cleared the air. 


| is not quite clear how far Dr. Norwood intends 
this amusing fantasy to be serious, but he does 
seem to be tilting against bureaucratic tendencies in 
education, and here he will have the 
support of most thinking people. 
Some teachers, more especially those 
who have not come into contact with 
directors of education, will experience an unholy glee 
at the-selection of these gentlemen for summary treat- 
ment. But they too are God’s creatures, and often 
as much in the grip of the machine-as any of us. How- 
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ever, we read the signs of the times somewhat differently. 
Our belief is that freedom in educational matters is 
increasing, not diminishing, and that the revolution 
which teachers and educational reformers desire can 
be accomplished peacefully. The present discussion 
on the tyranny of examinations is bound to be fruitful, 
and what the teachers say now the country may perhaps 
be persuaded to say within ten years. To go back to 
Dr. Norwood’s article, we may all envisage the emergence 
of the principles he enunciates: that the sole realities 
in education are the teacher and the members of his 
class; that personality alone is valuable; that what 
counts is the effort made by each individual pupil in 
reaching out of himself for knowledge ; that there are 
many “methods”; that good playing-fields are as 
necessary to every school as good class-rooms ; and 
that it is a bad thing to ignore the existence of God, the 
facts of nature, or the moral law, and that the end of 
true education—before even the attainment of certificates 
—is to make the children aware of these. Does not Dr. 
Norwood know that practically all teachers would sub- 
scribe to these principles now ? He need not wait till 1978. 


Lo EUSTACE PERCY was not quite convincing 

in his remarks about “ intermediate ” education 
at Rotherham. He mentioned that the National Union 
of Teachers had been somewhat dis- 
turbed by his use of this term, and 
went on to say that the important 
thing about adolescent education was 
that it was intermediate—between primary education 
and a higher form of education afterwards. The im- 
portant point was not whether it was called intermediate 
or secondary. The important thing was that they 
should recognize it. in statutory language as higher 
education. There is, however, in our view another 
very important thing, that our educational system 
should be freed as soon as possible from the suggestion 
that some forms of post-primary education are superior 
to others. There might be no great harm in calling 
some schools “ secondary ” and others “ intermediate ” 
if both were carried on under the same regulations. 
Lord Eustace has not yet said that this is even his 
ultimate aim, and it is therefore not surprising that his 
use of the word “intermediate ” is looked upon with 
suspicion. Why should not all post-primary schools 
be called by the same group name? It might be 
possible to find a better word than “ secondary,” but 
the thing that matters is that there should be no 
invidious distinctions. We are aware of the financial 
implications involved, but we believe that the country 
is prepared to spend more money on the re-organization 
of its post-primary schools. 


The President 
at Rotherham : 


GIR MICHAEL SADLER made a striking speech 
at the Rural Education Conference on Novem- 
ber roth. “The flaw in English educational policy is our 
Aui failure to think out in clear words what 
Education, We Want England in future to be... . 

You cannot divorce educaticn from 

sccial philosophy. We in England have shirked the 
ul imate questions and have hidden our timidity behind 
administrative zeal. We evade the duty of thinking 
out what exactly we mean English education to do for 
England. .. . On no part of English education have 
the results of this lack of candour and courage borne 
more heavily than on the village schools. , They are the 
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Cinderellas of the sisterhood. ... The prospects of 
rural education in England are overclouded by the 
uncertain prospects of English farming. Our educa- 
tional policy on a vital point is hesitating, timid, and 
undefined, because our social philosophy, upon which 
all educational policy must rest, is half-hearted, two- 
minded, and vacillating. . . . I believe that hard work, 
paid for by high wages, high wages really earned by 
hard work, are essential conditions of national welfare 
in modern England, both in agriculture and in every 
other calling.” Such speeches as this call us back to 
realities. It is well to be reminded that, however we may 
plan, we ought to plan for a definite end. Careful and 
exact thinking is not popular in England, and if 
Sir Michael can make us pause and ask ourselves whither 
we are going he will have done us good service. We 
have had enough of “ expensive uncertainty.” 


U P to the present there has been a surprising absence 
of opposition to the scheme for the re-organization 
of language-teaching based on the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Welsh. The 


sa ito ii response to that report is said by those 
Probin: who ought to know to be beyond their 


highest expectations ; the sale of the 


‘report itself has reached a high figure; most of the 


education authorities have taken active steps to recast 
their scheme of language-teaching ; the report of the 
Consultative Committee on School Books just issued 
underlines and emphasizes many of the findings of the 
Departmental Committee, and, in particular, supports 
the claim that schools with adequate schemes for teach- 
ing English and Welsh should be more generously 
treated in the provision of books. Cardiganshire has 
always been regarded as one of the “strong points ” 
of the Welsh language in the schools; it has always 
been suggested that whatever happens to Welsh in the 
rest of Wales, Cardiganshire will be the last to resist 
the Anglicizing tide. Some time ago a joint committee 
of the Education Authority and the teachers was set 
up to draft a scheme ; an agreed scheme was circulated 
to all schools. Now members of the Education Com- 
mittee seek to make serious modifications in its pro- 
visions on the ground that children will be hindered in 
the acquisition of the great commercial language— 
English. Wales will watch with some anxiety the 
struggle in the soul of the “‘ Cardi ’’ between instinctive 
pride in his native language and fear for the commercial 
hegemony in Wales which he has long enjoyed. 


HE valuable researches into the psychological 
implications of bilingualism made by a group 

of three scholars associated with University College, 
Aberystwyth, seemed to have passed 


Apagun em out of public attention when the 
Countries: Departmental Committee on Welsh 


published its report. The findings of the 
group caused no little anxiety to those working for a 
wide sphere for Welsh in the schools of Wales. Critics 
said that what was proved was that an attempt to 
learn two languages side by side affected powers of 
expression, and not intellectual growth and capacity, in 
the child. The Aberystwyth Group, working in con- 
junction with Prof. Bovet of Geneva, determined to 
spread research in this matter over a much wider field, 
and so took steps to convene an international conference 
which met in Geneva last Easter. 
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T this conference Croatia, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Spain, France, America, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg were represented. The 
first point of importance which emerged 
was that the circumstances in which 
the problem of bilingualism was set 
varied greatly in the countries represented. In 
Switzerland economic considerations impose the necessity 
for equal facility in French and German. In Belgium, 
Flemish and a form of French are in current use; one 
language has good literary form without, however, 
having much to show in literary output; the other 
is in close touch with one of the greatest literatures 
of Europe. Questions of nationalism and independence 
are intimately bound together in some of the smaller 
Central European states where the commercial value of 
German strives with the Slavonic language. The 
problem approximating most closely to that of Welsh 
in Wales was discovered to be that of Catalan in 
Spain. A permanent International Committee has now 
been set up to foster research into bilingualism and to 
act as a medium for exchange of ideas. 


Some Interesting 
acts. 


HEN the Prime Minister, at the National Eistedd- 

fod at Treorchy last summer, paid a warm 
tribute to the dauntless spirit of the mining area of 
South Wales as shown by the remark- 


TOONI. able level which competition in music, 
House. art, and drama reached in that great 


festival, he did but simple justice to a 
truth which deserves to be widely known. Out of the 
dire tribulation of the Rhondda, remarkable social ex- 
periments are arising. One of them—indeed the most 
striking of all—is the Community House at Tonypandy, 
a town with unhappy associations in the chequered 
history of coal-mining. In this town, where on any 
Monday morning the streets seem to be filled with one 
long queue waiting for the “ dole,” a Community House 
is nearing completion. The intention of its founders is 
that it shall link up religious and social influences for 
purposes of practical welfare work. Whatever be the 
fate of this venture, it is the most courageous attempt 
yet made at rescuing adolescence and young manhood 
and womanhood from the canker of enforced idleness. 
The House has been designed by an architect-idealist. 
Here, in an atmosphere of simple homeliness and 
accommodation for rest, refreshment, and study, labour 
and recreation. Folk-dances and community plays 
will be staged. Here young men and women will be 
taught useful crafts with the idea of making them 
workers in new communal industries. There will be 
hand-looms for weaving and equipment for book- 
binding and other crafts. Through model kitchen and 
nursery there will be developed that fruitful experiment 
by which already 400 young women have been fitted 
happily into domestic service with a new sense of its 
dignity. This is truly a striking combination of the 
practical and cultural in adult education. 


TY a recent issue of the Yorkshire Evening News, 
Mr. J. T. Mulley contributes an interesting article 
-on education in Leeds. Within the memory of the older 
Education teachers now living, Leeds has cer- 
in Leeds. tainly distinguished itself both for good 

and for ill. In the days of the School 

Board, its school inspector produced a series of detailed 
handbooks for Leeds teachers, which were probably the 
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most glorious instance of absolutely misguided ability 
that marked the period of annual examinations and 
payment by results. Nothing was left to the odd chance 
of a teacher happening to possess some originality. The 
products of a school were just as standardized as the 
products of a neighbouring factory, and probably there 
was a subtle connexion between the two. In more 
recent times Leeds has, with liberal help from the 
general taxpayer, built the most Magnificent training 
college in England. Is this also an instance of misguided 
enterprise ? Mr. Mulley evidently thinks that it is. His 
point is that, just as we were on the eve of a closer 
associaticn between universities and training colleges, 
or at any rate at a time when it was becoming apparent 
that the segregation of young teachers during their 
period of training should be as much as possible avoided, 
Leeds puts its money heavily on the policy of segrega- 
tion. We think that something might be said on the 
other side. Yet Mr. Mulley’s point remains, that in 
general Leeds has made a big reputation for doing a job 
thoroughly according to the ideals and standards of the 
moment, but not with a maximum of prophetic vision. 


HOSE at least of our readers who are connected with 
university teaching, are no doubt well acquainted 
with the University Bulletin, which, without changing 
: its aims or its policy, has now changed 
ik cece its name—we think certainly for the 
Review, better. In future it will be known as 
The Universities Review, and the first 
number appeared two months ago. As the official organ 
of the Association of University Teachers, it will contain 
reports of the work of that association. But it will 
devote much of its space to articles of general interest 
bearing upon university education. It also aspires to 
make the universities of the Empire better known tu 
one another, and, we understand, to base itself ulti- 
mately upon the plain though often neglected fact that 
learning knows no political boundaries. The first 
number contains good promise that these wise pur- 
poses will be fulfilled. We venture to suggest that the 
Review should also be conducted with a clear conscious- 
ness of the part played by the universities in national 
education at large, including their influence upon adult, 
secondary, and ultimately even elementary education. 
Though there are limits to the direct responsibility, 
there are no limits to the indirect influence of the 
universities. We wish the best of success to The Univer- 
stttes Review. 


THe Hadow Report and the Board of Education’s 
pamphlet on “ The New Prospect in Education” 
have stimulated a great deal of vigorous thinking, and 
already the thinking has to some extent 

The N.U.T. and led to action. It is not too much to 


eati say that we are beginning to make a 
Education, fresh start in national education. The 


old lines of division indicated by the 
terms elementary and secondary are destined to dis- 
appear, and are to be replaced, not by another uniform 
system, but by a system in which certain uniform 
principles will be applied in ways differing according to 
local needs and local aspirations. This is eminently a 
time when all parties concerned should come forward 
with reasoned criticism. It is, above all, important that 
the teachers who will have to work the new system, and 
who have first-hand and unequalled knowledge of the 
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old, should supply such criticism. The statement by 
the N.U.T. entitled “ The Hadow Report and After ” 
reflects the highest credit on that body. The occasion 
is a big one, and the N.U.T. has risen to it. Its 
statement represents a point of view which needed to 
be put, and it has put it clearly and dispassionately. 
Without going into details, we may describe it as a 
thoroughly democratic envisaging of the whole problem 
of national education. Some of its recommendations are 
too strong meat for the present generation, but we believe 
that in most respects time is on the side of the N.U.T. 


‘THE use of local geography and local history in giving 
concreteness and reality to the comparatively dry 


abstractions of the text-books has long been known. ' 


But the idea of a more complete and 
a co-ordinated survey of a neighbour- 
hood is a new one, so far at least as 
schools are concerned. The Board of Education has 
done useful service in publishing, in the form of Educa- 
tional Pamphlet No. 61, an account of an Oxfordshire 
experiment in village survey-making. The description 
of this experiment, helped out by illustrations and maps, 
will no doubt suggest and stimulate similar experiments 
elsewhere. The survey work has meant, for the schools 
that have taken part in them, the preparation of maps 
illustrative of natural surroundings and the use made 
by man of these surroundings ; records of local history, 
customs, and industries, such records being carefully 
filed ; and collections of local flora, &c., of flint weapons 
and early nineteenth-century implements and other 
local “ finds.” Village life has undergone a strange 
metamorphosis in recent years, owing mainly to the 
new developments of mechanical contrivance. But 
school investigations of the kinds exemplified in this 
pamphlet will help to show that the country as such 
may rival the town in interest—to the seeing eye. 


Village 
Surveys. 


Tre Library Association at its Blackpool Confer- 
ence did well to devote a session to the discussion 
of school libraries. Mr. E. A. Savage, Board of Educa- 
Soheal tion inspector, gave interesting evidence 
Libraries. of the importance attached to school 
libraries in the United States. In New 
York State, he said, every school had a trained librarian 
on its staff. Some of the schools had collections of 
10,000 books. He suggested a summer course for teachers 
interested in librarianship. Subsequent speakers, in- 
cluding Miss M. Cant, of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
and Mr. C. A. Scott, of Aldenham School, emphasized 
the importance of the subject ; but neither attempted to 
prove that with our overburdened curricula the modern 
boy or girl has time for desultory reading—“ browsing ” 
as it is sometimes called. Its results may be of life-long 
value, but unfortunately cannot be recorded on ex- 
amination certificates. 


R. WEEKES in his valedictory address as Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, was able to 
announce another generous benefaction by the Inter- 
national Education Board of the Rocke- 


Hie sod ola ọ feller Foundation amounting to 
Cambridge. £700,000, if the conditions are satisfied. 


The new Library is to receive £250,000, 
and this will enable the University to undertake the build- 
ing of the complete Library without delay. Important 
developments in the physical and biological studies at 
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Cambridge are also contemplated. A sum of £229,000 
must be raised from other sources to satisfy the con- 
ditions of gift from the Foundation. The Vice-Chancellor 
was fully entitled to say that the gift is “ a tribute to 
the University which Cambridge men all over the world 
will profoundly appreciate,” and that Cambridge is 
specially fitted ‘‘ to undertake a task which will be for 
the benefit of knowledge throughout the world.” 


qe new Statutes for London University have been 
submitted to the Privy Council by the Statutory 
Commissioners appointed by the Act of 1926. These 
have some kaleidoscopic changes in 


ee details, but the main features of the 
University; Constitution follow, according to the 


Act, the recommendations of the De- 
partmental Committee of the Board of Education. 
Pettifogging interference with the established privileges 
of Convocation in the appointment of their Clerk and 
in the approval of new Statutes might well have been 
avoided, and the refusal to allow the Court, the body 
responsible for finance, to appoint its own officers is 
doctrinaire, the theory being that all appointments 
should be made by one body, the Senate. That theory 
cannot be reconciled to the principles laid down by the 
Departmental Committee, and is in our view indefensible. 
Subject to these criticisms, the new constitution should 
work well. It should abolish the great division of 
opinion in the Senate which under the present constitu- 
tion has hindered much-needed development, and it 
should prevent domination of the University by par- 
ticular colleges or interests. 


[+ in addition to these advantages the new constitution 
for the University ensures the confidence of the 
Government and local authorities, stimulates the 
the generosity of the public, and pro- 
Pilar Mandal vides the metropolis of the Empire 
` with the educational and research 
facilities it urgently needs. Those years of discussion 
since 1909, when the Haldane Commission was appointed, 
will have borne fruit—not in due season, it must be 
admitted. Let us hope that the new body will be 
inspired by a new spirit. The internecine wars and 
barren jealousies of recent years have undoubtedly 
injured the prestige of the University. Many questions 
of policy have to be worked out, being left, and nghtly 
left, to the decision of the University. Of these the 
most important is the promotion of research. We hope 
that in these discussions the urgent claims of education 
will not be overlooked. 


T Catholic Truth Society at its annual meeting 

devoted a session to education. A paper was read 
by Prof. Larkin which, as the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Derry who presided, said, “ put the 
Catholic point of view accurately and 
correctly.” In brief it is this. The 
right to educate hes in the natural 
order with the parents alone, and in the supernatural 
order with the Church. The Church, from her immediate 
jurisdiction over all her members, may, if occasion 
warrants, teach the child against the parents’ will. The 
State cannot make education compulsory in its own 
right, but has only an indirect jurisdiction exercised 
through the head of the family. Since the establishment 
of the Free State there has been a “ sublime peace.” 


The Catholic 
Truth Society 
and Education. 
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There is no conflict between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil authority. The right of the Church has not been 
= challenged. Such being the case, he concluded, it was 
their duty to make their education “ frankly and per- 
fectly Catholic,” and instanced as one means the 
selection of text-books which would give Catholic tone 
to their schools. It is perhaps fortunate for minorities 
that Prof. Larkin’s zeal has not administrative scope. 


T- Government’s proposal to abolish the educa- 
cation authorities for the furtherance of its 
de-rating scheme has almost monopolized the thought 

of all concerned about Scottish educa- 


eden tion during the past month. The 
Authorities: . authorities themselves with one soli- 


tary exception have joined in a chorus 
of protest, and their Association, under the leadership 
of Sir Henry Keith (the most active opponent of the 
whole scheme of local government unification) has 
presented the authorities’ case to the Secretary for 
Scotland at an unsatisfactory interview which began 
and ended in uncompromising opposition. Briefly put, 
their contention is that there is no justification for 
any departure from the administrative system estab- 
lished so recently as 1918, either in the demands of 
public opinion or in the prospects of increased efficiency. 
They maintain that the abolition of the authorities is 
in no way necessary for the Government’s plan for 
de-rating, and that the real question should be the 
efficiency of the ad hoc authority in the sphere | of educa- 
tion. It cannot be said that the authorities’ views have 
made much impression on the public mind, but apart 
from the strength or weakness of their case, there is a 
considerable body of opinion behind them on other 
grounds. The Labour Party is uncertain of its power in 
the greater County Councils which will result from the 
unification of local government on a county basis and 
will work hard for the present system; and all the 
churches are distrustful of any kind of educational 
government on which they may possibly be reduced to 
unimportance. It was the combination of Labour and 
the Churches which compelled the abandonment of a 
non-ad-hoc scheme in 1918. The situation of 1918 is 
repeating itself, and it remains to be seen whether the 
same combination may not again prove effective in 
inducing the Government to leave education to go on 
its ad hoc way. 


To. city and county councils which have come to 
a definite finding on the matter are as unanimous 
in thinking themselves fit to administer education as 
the education authorities are in think- 

A ing them unfit. They realize that the 
absorption of the education (and the 

poor law) authorities is likely to involve some con- 
siderable changes in their own constitution and character, 
that indeed they will be more like minor parliaments 
than ever. Some envisage the greater councils as calling 
for whole time service from their members and pre- 
sumably needing to pay them in some way; others 
believe that all that is needed is the modification of 
their committee system in such a fashion that the 
education and other new committees will not add 
substantially to the burden of work. In connexion with 
this the resolution passed by Glasgow City Council in 
favour of remuneration of members for time lost from 
employment is of special interest. The practice of the 
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education authorities provides an important precedent 
in this respect. The provision for compensation for loss 
of wages and for travelling expenses, which was intro- 
duced to meet the case of education authority members 
living at a distance from the place of meeting and to 
ensure the presence of working people and clergymen 
among the representatives, will certainly be necessary 
if the County Councils are not to remain the preserves of 
the leisured classes. 


Z E has been said publicly about the view taken 

regarding the prospective changes by the teaching 
profession. In fact, the teachers do not seem to have 
any distinctive view. So far as can be 
gathered, most of them are not expect- 
ing the de-rating scheme to affect them 
at all, though here and there one hears the opinion 
expressed that payment of block grants, administered 
by a non-educational body, may lead to salaries being 
forced down to the bottom level of the minimum scale ; 
one forecast is that there may ultimately come a change 
from minimum scales to scales like the English ones. 
Concerning the issue of education authority versus 
county council, teachers appear to be divided. A good 
many are sympathetic to the attitude of the education 
authorities, and think that there is no sound educational 
reason for abandoning the system which has worked 
well for the last ten years. Some with longer memories 
are recalling the fact that the very capable Reform Com- 
mittee of 1916, whose report was the strongest force in 
shaping the 1918 Act, pronounced emphatically in 
favour of county council government, and are repeating 
the arguments of 1916. It is reported that the Executive 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland is pursuing 
an investigation of the results of county council govern- 
ment in England, with the help of the National Union 
of Teachers. This is a move on which the Institute is to 
be heartily congratulated, and is a reason for thankful- 
ness that Scottish teachers are not taking up a dogmatic 
position one way or the other. Scottish education differs 
from English in many respects, but it is plain that 
what has been happening in England since 1902 is 
bound to be very instructive for Scotland if the facts 
can be kept free from the bias apt to be given by con- 
tending factions. The Institute will do a real service if 
it can get the relevant information in a form that all 
parties can use in the discussions of the next few months. 


The Teachers’ 
View: 


()XE thing which has helped to harden opinion in 
favour of non-ad-hoc government among teachers 
is the demand made by a vociferous party in all the 
, Presbyterian churches for mandatory 

The hg religious instruction and the appoint- 

j ment of Presbyterian supervisors of 

this instruction. The 1918 Act granted this for the 
denominational schools, and there has always been a 
number of Presbyterian ministers who have protested 
against the absence of similar provisions in favour of 
their own churches in the case of the ordinary public 
schools. The reform proposals mean that in future the 
churches must be content with indirect influence on 
education which is all that co-option to education 
committees will allow, and the sense of lessening power 
has strengthened the party in the churches that want 
religious instruction to be made compulsory. What the 
outcome will be is not yet clear. The teachers will resist 
with all their strength any system that makes their 
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religious and ecclesiastical convictions an important 
factor in appointments and promotions and subjects 
their conduct in the sphere of religious education to 
control by outside bodies. They have certainly no 
desire to see any change in use and wont in the matter 
of religious teaching in the schools, but they resent 
deeply the suggestion that to save the amour-propre of 
the ministers they should be required in future to do under 
compulsion what in the past they have done willingly 
and freely. In justice to the churches it must be added 
that there has always been a considerable section of the 
ministers who have recognized that compulsion in the 
sphere of religion defeats its own ends. These men 
have taken less than their proper share in recent debates 
in the church presbyteries, but it is to be hoped that 
they will prove strong enough to prevent any action 
that will establish the form of religion in the schools at 
the expense of its spirit. They will find the teachers 
willing to co-operate with them in assuring the main- 
tenance of religious educaticn whatever changes may 
come in educational administration. 


S a rule nobody takes the Scottish University 
rectorial elections very seriously ; certainly not 

the students for whom the triennial election is a messy 
carnival in which rotten eggs, pease- 


eee meal, fish guts, and such like munitions 
Rectoria} Of war play a much bigger part than 
Election. reasoned argument for the parties con- 


cerned. No doubt the vote given to 
party politicians has a certain significance as an indica- 
tion of the trend of thought in those sections of Scottish 
society from which the students are drawn, but even 
so inferences are risky. This needs to be remembered 
in regard to the recent election of a Lord Rector in 
Glasgow, where the Prime Minister was elected by a 
narrow majority over a Scottish Nationalist candidate 
(who had actually a majority of the men students in 
his favour), and Liberal and Labour candidates were a 
bad third and fourth. The result has naturally en- 
couraged the Nationalist Party in Scotland, which 
hitherto most people had regarded as a party with more 
leaders than followers, and it is making the most of its 
success in advertising its cause. So far as any conclusion 
is warranted by the votes recorded, it would seem to be 
that for the time being the young university man in 
Scotland is losing his faith in the politicians, but that 
the young university woman is still following in father’s 
footsteps. 


‘THE appointment by the President of the Board of 
Education of an advisory committee on salesman- 
ship may give a shock to old-fashioned educationists. 
Napoleon’s jibe that the English are a 


A apah ae eee of epee has been touched 
Salesmanship. Dy the philosopher's stone and con- 


verted to a golden aspiration. But 
how far can education contribute to the high qualities 
which a salesman requires, enumerated by Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, the chairman of the new committee, as 
“ courage, industry, perseverance, courtesy, sympathy, 
patience, and, above all, enthusiasm ” ? Lord Eustace 
Percy, in a speech at the dinner to celebrate the appoint- 
ment of the committee, disclaimed any ambition to 
devise new curricula. Salesman must be recruited 
from every type of school and college and university. 
““ What he expected and desired was a new realization 


of the profession of salesmanship as a great and worthy 
career of human service,” and this conception would 
re-act on courses of education. 


I F any one living is qualified to give advice to medical stu- 

dents it is that eminent physician, Sir Thomas Barlow. 
Admitting recently that the preparation for the medical 
profession was arduous, he said there 


Maar need be no drudgery ; and its rewards, 
Students. in the acquisition of new knowledge 


and the saving of valuable lives and 
much suffering, were a comfort. His advice on the 
conduct of life should reach a wider audience than the 
students to whom it was specially addressed. ‘‘ Be 
determined to maintain your own health and the maxi- 
mum of fitness. Keep Saturday afternoons free for 
athletics and country walks. Avoid scratch meals. 
. . . Don’t smoke while you are working, take the 
minimum of alcohol and only with food, and, best of all, 
try experiments on yourself of doing without it.” 


DUCATIONISTS are beginning to realize that the 
great scheme of local government reform proposed 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Bill must have reper- 
cussions in educational administration. 
saci ag In abolishing Boards of Guardians, the 
Government is copying the policy of 
1902, in relation to School Boards, and have administered 
another blow to the ad hoc principle. But the present 
Bill raises the whole question of administrative areas, 
the reorganization of which will affect educational and 
other services. It is perhaps unfortunate that this reform 
should synchronize with the breaking down of old con- 
ceptions of ‘‘ elementary ” and “ higher ” education, the 
statutory definition of which is becoming obsolete. An 
informed writer on this subject in The Times Educational 
Supplement suggests that “ a new classification of local 
governments units for educational purposes will become 
essential.” Has not the time arrived when the President 
of the Board of Education should show that he is aware 
of the existence of this problem ? 


RADER, will be pleased to know that Prof. Sir John 

Adams, formerly Principal of the London Day 
Training College, will contribute a series of articles to 
The Journal during next year, under 
the title, “ The Teacher: Types, Con- 
tacts and Interests.” Sir John, in the 
January issue, will write on the theme, “ The Teacher 
as a Man,” and in succeeding months will subject the 
teacher to analysis and comment from other aspects, 
including those of Philosopher, Citizen, Judge, Jury, and 
Executioner, Reader, Scholar, Humourist, Parent, Actor, 
Social Unit, and Emeritus. Sir John is a well-known 
writer on educational subjects. For many years he has 
been a keen observer of teachers, both in the making 
and when in practice, and his articles will undoubtedly 
be instructive as well as stimulating. 


Series Articles 
for 1929. 


CiT1zZEN House PLAYERS, BATH.—During the Christmas 
season, the Players will present Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ The Coming 
of Christ,” the modern Nativity play recently given in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Performances will be given both in the Little 
Theatre and in the churches of adjoining parishes. Immediately 
after Christmas they will present a children’s pantomime in the 
form of dramatized versions of fairy tales. 
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Christmas Books, 1928 


“ Engines and toys are put away, 
The baby doll is on the shelf, 
And Uncle, who has come to stay, 
Is playing trains all by himself ; 
Betty has found a comfy chair, 
And Paul is in the ingle-nook ; 
No one would know that they are there, 
For each is buried in a book. 


Fathers and mothers, aunties too, 
Bewildered with the Christmas shops, 
When you have clasped that kangaroo 
And stuffed your bag with lollipops— 
Keep the best present up your sleeve, 
And do contrive, by hook or crook, 
Ere you prepare for Christmas Eve, 
To buy each boy and girl a Book. 


I said a Book—but while you’re there, 
You may as well get two or three ; 
The best of toys will not compare 
With these bright volumes that you see. 
You must not miss the glad surprise, i 
The eager smile, the hungry look 
That comes into the children’s eyes 
When they behold a CHRISTMAS BooK.” 


| fs is always a little difficult to decide where to begin, but 

this year the claims of the smaller people seem to 
come first, so we will start with them. Mr. A. A. Milne and 
his ‘‘ decorator ” (was there ever a happier illustrator than 
Mr. Shepard ?) present us with ‘‘ The House at Pooh 
Corner ” (Methuen). Christopher Robin and his friends 
appear again, and this, we are told, is their good-bye. So 
it is a little sad. But the children will feel that sufficient 
unto the day is the good thereof, and take Piglet and 
Tigger to their hearts with great joy. Then there is 
Dr. Dolittle, making animals and insects talk in his inimitable 
way, with deftly hidden lessons behind it all. ‘‘ Dr. Dolittle’s 
Garden,” told and pictured by Hugh Lofting (Cape) adds 
another classic to the nursery shelf. The editor of The 
Children’s Newspaper is represented by two books which 
will have a wide vogue. One is “ The Children’s Hour,” a 
remarkably fine collection of poems and little tales. It is 
the sort of book that may well have a lasting and beneficent 
influence. The other is ‘‘ The Children’s Shakespeare,” in 
Shakespeare’s own words—the second and completing 
volume. Here again Mr. Mee has shown his skill in arrange- 
ment and presentation. Both books are published by 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

You are sure to want a fairy book, so why not try 
‘““Green Magic,” edited by Romer Wilson (Cape)? It 
contains old favourites such as ‘‘ Puss in Boots” and 
‘“‘ Ali Baba,” as well as many others. Of these “Stan 
Bolovan ” has pleased our fairy-land critic. ‘‘ Perseus,” 
from ‘‘ The Heroes,” is quite the best of the longer stories. 
The book is dedicated to good, bad, and indifferent chil- 
dren! “ Persian Wonder Tales ’’ by Major C. F. Mackenzie 
(Blackie) should be inspected by those on the look-out for 
something new. The tales, mainly about animals, are 
adapted from the Persian classic ‘‘ Anwar-i-Suhaili.’”’ 
“ Wonder Tales from Many Lands” by Katharine Pyle 
(Harrap) is already popular, and has been reprinted to 
meet the demand. An addition to the Everyman Library 
is “ More Fairy Tales,” by Hans Christian Andersen (Dent), 
and we doubt whether there is a better two-shillings worth 
on the market. ‘‘ Red Rabbit’s Family,” by Anne Mort 
(Sheldon Press), is a pleasant little story of animal adven- 
tures. From the same publishers come *“ The Cromer 
Street Party,” by Norman P. Greig, an unaffected tale of 
child life in the slums; ‘ The Ivory Picture,” by Winifred 
Pares, telling the story of a little girl’s visit to her rather 
particular godmother ; and ‘‘ Purring when you’re pleased,” 


reproduced from Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables from Nature.” 
“ The Magic Market,” by Jean Morton (Warne), is a quaint 
little story that should give pleasure. A very choice present 
would be ‘‘ A Garland of Rose’s,’’ collected poems of Rose 
Fyleman (Methuen). It is many years since Miss Fyleman 
first charmed us with her delicate fancy, and this garland 
of hers will inevitably appeal to a new generation. ‘ Hey, 
Ho! Gammon and Spinach,” by Elizabeth Fleming 
(Collins), is a book of jolly verses collected from Punch 
and many other papers, with illustrations by Hugh 
Chesterman. 

Two nature books that should be noticed are ‘‘ Creatures 
that Fly’’ and ‘‘ Creatures that Swim,” by Winifred 
Vaizey (Black). They will be much liked. And writing 
of nature books, we must direct special attention to 
‘Animals in Black and White,” by Eric Fitch Daglish 
(Dent). There are four volumes, the first dealing with 
Larger Beasts; the second with Smaller Beasts; the third 
and fourth with Larger and Smaller Birds respectively ; and 
the author, who is an accomplished wood-engraver as well 
as naturalist, very happily combines description with 
portraiture. His books, which are very tastefully produced, 
should outlast many of the more pretentious volumes. 
Two editions of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” claim attention. 
One, edited by F. J. Harvey Darton (Wells Gardner), has 
its title-page and four maps reproduced from the first 
edition, and is illustrated by René Bull. This would appeal 
to children a little older than those for whom the other, 
published by Ward, Lock, is intended. This has forty-eight 
colour plates by Harry G. Theaker, and is uniform with 
previous volumes that are deservedly popular. ‘‘ The 
Kengarth Brownies,” by Doris Pocock (Nisbet), is a bright 
little tale of the rebellion of a newly-formed Brownie Pack, 
which, on losing its founder, has as new “ Brown Owl” a 
timid, indecisive girl. The pack put her through a bad time, 
and she nearly gives up, but finally becomes capable and 
popular. ‘‘ Exmoor Lass and Other Pony Stories,” by 
Allen W. Seaby (Black), will make a very strong appeal to 
children who like animal stories. 

But it is time to turn to the books for boys. ‘‘ The 
Sword of the House of De Marillac,” by Thomas A. H. 
Mawhinney (Harrap), has a rich, rolling title, and moves 
along quickly from adventure to adventure. From the 
time when Jacques Farlieu meets the man on horseback 
to the final clearing-up there is not a dull page. “ Dick 
Valliant in the Dardanelles,” by Lieut.-Commander John 
Irving (Seeley Service), tells of a hero we have met before. 
He and his chum are called from their ship to start for 
Gibraltar, and sink a submarine on the way. They take 
service on a battleship, but are captured by the enemy, 
afterwards escaping through the intervention of a U.S.A. 
neutral. ‘‘ Planter Dick,” by Arthur O. Cooke (Blackie), 
contains adventures of a different type. Circumstances 
compel Dick Vellacott to seek employment in the office 
of a rubber company. He is sent to Malaya, and goes into 
the jungle to form a new plantation. The proper hunting 
and kidnapping incidents occur, Dick finally returns in 
safety, and in the end settles down in England. Quite a 
good yarn. A volume that has found much favour with 
our amateur pirate is ‘‘ A Pair of Rovers,” by John Lester- 
man (Cape), a sea story of the times of the French wars. 
Jack Bankart and his friend are taken by the press gang, 
and many exciting adventures follow. 

“ Kings of Commerce,” by T. C. Bridges and H. 
Hessell Tiltman (Harrap), gives the life-stories of some 
of the world’s most famous business men. It is inter- 
esting to read how Henry Ford nearly made watches 
instead of motor cars, how George Eastman, of Kodak 
fame, made his first batch of films successful through 
an impurity in some gelatine, and many other surprising 
things. Material success is certainly glorified, but the 
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book is well worth reading. ‘‘ Donovan of Ford’s,’’ by 
D. Stapleton (Chambers), is a public schoolstory. Small boys 
gamble and Donovan is flogged for an offence he did not 
commit. Boys who are not too particular about proba- 
bilities will find the book acceptable. “ With Wat at 
Wintergleam,’”’ by R. A. H. Goodyear (Black), is another 
school story which begins with the rescue by Wat and 
his chum, who have broken out from school at night, of a 
party nearly engulfed in a quicksand. Wat is the son of 
the chairman of the governors, and the authorities are 
reluctant to take strong measures with him. Add the 
jealous captain of the football team and a mysterious faith- 
healer, and you obtain a very readable if not too likely tale. 

For the boy with a taste for mechanics ‘The Book 
of Remarkable Machinery,” by Ellison Hawks (Harrap), 
will prove attractive. It deals very fully with steam- 
engines, internal combustion engines, the forging and 
testing of steel, printing machines, and so on. There 
are numerous illustrations. ‘‘ Engines,” by E. N. da C. 
Andrade (Bell), is the book founded on the Royal Insti- 
tution course of lectures last year, and is a most fascinating 
volume. “The Steel Highway,” by Cecil J. Allen (Long- 
mans), will also be a prime favourite. Every detail about 
railway planning and making, and trains and their control 
is lovingly described by an expert in the subject, and the 
coloured and other plates well set off a book of extreme 
interest. One of the most coveted volumes will, we are 
certain, be ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes: The Complete Short 
Stories,” by Arthur Conan Doyle (John Murray). The 
possessor of these fifty-six tales will be wealthy all the 
holidays, and will be eternally grateful to the donor. 
‘“ A Buccaneer’s Log,” by C. M. Bennett (Nisbet), is a well 
written pirate story. Bert Debnam’s extraordinary likeness 
to the captain of the pirate ship which captures him brings 
him many adventures. 


Mr. Percy Westerman is so well liked that “ A Shanghai 
Adventure ” and ‘‘ On the Wings of the Wind ” (Blackie) 
.should attract attention. The latter tells of two boys who 
are captured by the commander of a mysterious airship 
because they have seen him kidnapping acertain Milverton, 
on whom he wishesto revenge himself for a wrong done ages 
ago. Coral island, stunned captain, disabled airship, Morse 
message—and there you are! ‘‘ The Flying Squad,” by 
Colonel W. A. Bishop and Major R. Stuart-Wortley (Harrap), 
is also sufficiently exciting. An airman “‘ crashes,” two boys 
discover a writing-pad covered with gore and make out a 
message to the effect that the airman has been shot at by 
a flying boat which had no identification marks. They 
take the matter up, and the tale moves through a 
somewhat disconnected plot. ‘‘ Daring Deeds of Sea 
Rovers,” by E. Keble Chatterton (Seeley Service), is an 
account of the adventures of sea rovers from the times 
of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Vikings, through the 
Elizabethan and other eras down to the present day. The 
stories of the Great War and the tales of smugglers are 
extremely interesting. ‘‘ Lone Scouts of Crusoe Island,” 
by F. Hadyn Dimmock (Pearson), tells of the adventures 
of a gang of Scouts who are challenged to remain on an 
island for a fortnight. They have several tricks played on 
them, and discover and wipe out a powerful smuggling 
gang. The plot is well thought out and the book humorously 
written. We like the song on page 116. There are plenty 
more, but we cannot do more than mention ‘‘ The Gun- 
Runners,” by T. T. Jeans (Blackie), ‘‘ Where the Russian 
Flag Flew,’’ by David Ker (Chambers), and several volumes 
of our old friend Henty (Blackie). 


Of the books for girls we have found “ Girl Comrades,” 
by Ethel F. Heddle (Blackie), one of the best. The plot 
is not particularly original, but the story of the missing 
will, the dispossessed daughters, and the struggle against 
poverty is well and sympathetically told, and all the 
characters are alive. Some would call it a little old-fashioned, 
but we vote it a good healthy tale. ‘‘ The Head Girl of the 
Chalet School,” by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer (Chambers), tells 


us more of scenes already made familiar by the author. 
This time we hear of a rather dictatorial head girl, of a 
little girl captured by a maniac—and, of course, rescued. 
The scene of the rescue is a cleft in the rock, which suggests 
the possibility of an entrance to some fabled caves, and 
this provides more incident. The tale is well told. ‘“‘ Miss 
Honor’s Form,” by E. C. Matthews (Blackie), tells how the 
Upper Fourth was the worst form in the school when Miss 
Honor was put in charge. Prudence, a new girl who has 
until then lived a secluded life with her grandparents, is 
introduced, and the book is in part the story of her gradual 
emancipation. The book, which is much more “ possible” 
than many school stories, really gives a picture of school 
life which is accurate and truthful. 

“ Monica and the Fifth,” by Brenda Page (Cassell), is 
another school story of a girl whose faith in goodness 
was destroyed by the action of her guardian. She feels 
that nothing matters, and cheats in a public examina- 
tion. Expulsion follows, but a friend of her mother’s gives 
her a fresh start. But the old story follows her, though in 
the end she gets her chance and fights her way back into 
the esteem and affection of the girls. ‘‘ Joy Meredith,” by 
Dora Alice Thompson (Religious Tract Society), is the 
story of the trials of an orphan who goes, unwanted, to 
live with relations in Canada. Courage and the desire to 
do right carry her through, but the book is somewhat 
sentimental. ‘‘ Terry the Black Sheep,” by May Wynne 
(Pearson), is quite a jolly tale of a ‘‘ harum-scarum ” who 
has been allowed to run wild. Her father’s brother wishes 
to cheat her out of her inheritance. At school her truthful- 
ness and sportiness atone for many mad escapades, one of 
which involves trespassing in the grounds of a lady who 
once loved her father. The latter is not dead, only lost, and 
all comes right at last. ‘‘ Richenda and the Mystery Girl,” 
by F. O. H. Nash (Sheldon Press), is a school story which 
starts with an end-of-term blackbeetle hunt, and the girls 
are discovered in the kitchen putting back the beetles they 
had caught! The heroine hears that her parents cannot 
afford to keep her at school, so she goes to live with an 
invalid girl in Wales. They meet the ‘‘ mystery girl ” ina 
wood, and the latter appears later at their boarding school. 
It turns out that she is a cousin, and finally money matters 
right themselves. 


‘‘ Cousins in Devon,” by Amy Le Feuvre (Religious Tract 
Society), is a simple story of three children designed to 
show that contentment is true happiness and that all can be 
happy without wealth. ‘‘ The Crisis in Camp Keema,” by 
Elsie Oxenham (Chambers), tells of the rivalry between 
“ Camp Keema,” a society run by a favourite mistress, and 
the Girl Guides. The former had to give way to the latter 
with tears and straining of friendships when a new mistress 
came. All but six of the girls made the best of it, and the 
incidents that follow make a pleasant enough story. “‘ The 
Luck of Dolorous Tower,” by E. M. Ward (Warne), is a 
somewhat uncommon tale of a mysterious castle in the 
north country. We will not give away the secret, but will 
content ourselves with recommending the volume, which 
is nicely printed and illustrated. ‘‘ The Fourth and 
Fenella,” by Mary Gervaise (Warne), introduces a spoilt 
girl who is sent away to a boarding school. She wins a 
scholarship, which she shares with another girl, saves two 
lives and discovers buried treasure. Not too probable, but all 
rightasastory. ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons,” by Katherine 
Tynan (Blackie), is a delightful old-world tale of an Irish 
family fallen on evil times. A neighbour who had filched 
some of their property by a trick was waiting to pounce 
on the estate when they should be driven to dispose of it. 
But after his death the two families are united by marriage. 
The story is romantic and well told. “ The Silver Hand,” 
by Eliza F. Pollard (Blackie), is a good historical tale of 
India in the eighteenth century. Our list must be com- 
pleted by the mention of ‘‘ The Dutch Twins,” by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins (Cape), which presents in very attractive 
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guise the daily life of Dutch children. It is illustrated by 
the author. 

Thé Annuals afford enough variety to suit all tastes, 
and most children pass through the stage when they 
appreciate them. ‘‘ The Golden Year ’’ (Wells Gardner), 
contains simple stories and brightly-coloured pictures. 
“ The All-Story Wonder Book,” edited by Harry Golding 
(Ward, Lock), now in its twenty-fourth year, is full of the 
kind of things little folk like. ‘‘ The Children’s Play-Hour 
Book,” edited by Stephen Southwold (Longmans) is on 
rather different lines. It contains puzzles and games as well 
as articles and stories, and offers particularly good value. 
“ Warne’s Pleasure Book for Children ” (Warne), is another 
suitable for quite small people, and the same publishers 
have a “ Pleasure Book for Boys’’ and ‘‘ Pleasure Book 
for Girls,’’ each containing a number of tales by favourite 
authors. ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Book of Nursery Rhymes ”’ 
(Warne), is notable for its clear print, as is also * Jack 
and jill’s Big Story Book’’ (Ward, Lock). ‘‘ The Tip-Top 
Annual ’”’ (Epworth Press), is a fine miscellany of ‘‘ Good 
Turn ”’ Tales, Irish Fairy Tales, New Nursery Rhymes, and 
other attractive features, including stories from the faery 
Queen. ‘‘ Leading Strings” (Wells Gardner), is an old 
favourite, just the thing for the babies, while ‘‘ Chatterbox ” 
(Wells Gardner), still going strong after many years, gives 
something for the older children to bite at. ‘‘ Blackie’s 
Boys’ Annual ” (Blackie), which keeps a consistently high 
standard, contains many stories and interesting articles. 
‘“ My Picture Book of Life-Boats’’ (Ward, Lock),’is well 
calculated to arouse interest in the self-sacrificing heroism 
which is sometimes apt to be taken too much for granted. 

We close with the mention of a few books whose educa- 
tional value is commensurate with their interest. ‘‘ Rome 
Through Five Centuries,” by D. A. Mackenzie (Blackie), 
deals on popular, lines with the growth of Rome from its 
earliest beginning’ till the birth of Christ. Those who know 
Mr. Mackenzie’s other books should certainly examine this. 
“ Peeps at Men of the Stone Age,” by James Baikie (Black), 
gives a brief résumé of man’s condition through early ages 
in an extremely readable way. ‘‘ My Animal Friendships,” 
by Cherry Kearton (Arrowsmith), is a very readable 
book. We meet Timmy the Rat, proud of his fine whiskers, 
and the Trap-door Spider who could distinguish the author's 
footstep from that of his wife. Other stories show how much 
character and individuality animals can have, and the 
volume, excellently illustrated with photographs, makes 
most entertaining reading, An excellent and beautifully 
illustrated book for the young naturalist is ‘‘ The Baby Bird 
and its Problems,” by W. Bickerton (Methuen) “ Alexander 
the Great,’’ by Sir George Scott (Black), is one of the Peeps 
at Great Explorers, and gives a good account of the great 
conqueror. ‘‘ A Child’s History of the World,” by V. M. 
Hillyer (Allen & Unwin), is a revised and cheaper edition 
of a book that discriminating parents will examine with 
interest and attention. ‘‘ Our Wonderful Universe,” by 
C. A. Chant (Harrap), is an easy introduction to the study of 
the heavens, with fine photographic illustrations. It is just 
the very thing for a thoughtful boy or girl. Here also may 
be mentioned pocket editions of ‘‘ The Last Essays of Elia ” 
and ‘‘ The Christian Year ” (Blackie). For younger chil- 
dren we should select ‘‘ A Book of Knights,” by Elizabeth 
D’Oyley (Bell), and ‘‘ Children of Ancient Greece,” by 
L. Lamprey (Harrap); and ‘‘ The Queen’s Treasure Book 
of Verse,” edited by J. Compton (Bell), will be of permanent 
value to boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen. 
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(3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Teeny-Weeny's Annual : The Bairnies’ Own Book for the “' Cumfy 
Corner.” (3s. 6d. net. Epworth Press.) 

The T1p-Top Annual. (38. 6d. net. Epworth Press.) 

Wonder Tales from Many Lands. Written and Illustrated bv 
KATHARINE PYLE. (38. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Cousins tn Devon. By Amy LE FEuvRE. (3s. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

The Laughing Band. By THEODORA W. WILSON. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

Exmoor Lass and Other Pony Stories. By A. W. SEABY. (38. 6d. 
net. Black.) 

Leading Strings: The Baby’s Annual. 
Gardner & Darton.) 

The Christopher Robin Calendar. Verses by A. A. MILNE. 
Decorations by E. H. SHEPARD. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Animals in Black and White. Vol. 1. The Larger Beasts. Vol. 2. 
ae Smaller Beasts. By E. F. DAGLISH. (28. 6d. net. each. 

ent.) 

Animals in Black and White. Vol. 3. The Larger Birds. Vol. 4. 
a Smaller Birds. By E. F. DaGLisn. (28. 6d. net each. 

ent.) 

Three Bears and Gwen: A Story for Children. By May WYNNE. 
(28s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Prize for Girls and Boys. 
Darton.) 

Mother Goose’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. (28. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Warne's Pleasure Book for Children. (28. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Dimity Dand. By ANNE MACDONALD. (2s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

There's Magic in It. By Epitn L. Erias. (2s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Jack and Jill’s Big Story Book. (2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Jackanapes and Other Stories. By JULIANA H. EWING. (2s. net. 
Bell.) 

Into the Haven. By ANNIE S. SWAN. (28. net. Blackie.) 

Children of Ancient Greece. By L. LAMPREY. (2s. Harrap.) 

K Tales. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. (2s. net. 

ent.) 

Brown's Individual Nursery Rhymes. Series A. (1s. 3d.) Brown's 
Nursery Pictures. Series B. (1s. 6d. net. Brown.) 

Mitsu: A Little Girl of Japan. By WINIFRED E. BARNARD. 
Pictures by HELEN JacosBs. (1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House 


Revise} 


Edited by S. 


Pictures by ETBEL 


(38. Od. net. 


(2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 


(2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. Gardner & 


Press.) 
Fragrance and the Others: Adventures in China. By Mary 
ENTWISTLE. (18. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 


Children of Japan: Post-Card Painting Book. By ELSIE A. 
Woop. (1s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Creatures That Swim. Creatures That Fly. By WINIFRED VAIZEY. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Black.) 

A Book of Knights. By ELIZABETH D’OYLEyY. 
Glasgow : Holmes.) 

Hey, Ho! Gammon and Spinach. 
(1s. 6d. Collins.) 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


3lst ANNUAL EDITION 


PATON’S 


Bi van 
CH t 


LEST OF >! 


un TUTORS 
AND 


1925. 


‘t The copies of your list of schools have been safely received, and after being crested with the Company's crest have been placed in 
the libraries of our passenger steamers.'’—THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


“ Messrs. Paton have good reason to be proud of their list, which has long been indispensable.’’—The Journal of Education. 
“ It is the ideal companion for the harassed parent who is wondering where to send the children to school.’’—The Universe. 


“ Keeps studiously abreast of its established reputation as a useful book of reference for parents and guardians who are selecting 
schools fitted to the particular requirements of their young folks.’’—The Scotsman. 


t The book bristles with detail, and parents must be hard to please who, through its assistance, fail to find the right schools for their 
. boys and girls.’’—Surrey Comet. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053 
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The Cromer Street Party. By N. P. GREIG. (18. 6d. The Sheldon 


Press.) 
Red A Family. By ANNE Mort. (1s. 6d. The Sheldon 
ress.) 
Struwwelpeter, or, Merry Stories and Funny Pictures. (18. 6d. net 
Blackie.) 


My Picture Book of Lifeboats. (1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 
Humpty Dumpty, with my very own Pictures. (1s. net. Ward. 
Lock. 


The Magic Market. By JEAN MorTON. (1s. net. Warne.) 

Peter Rabbit’s Almanac for 1929. By BEATRIX POTTER. (Is. net. 
Warne.) 

The Ivory Picture. By WINIFRED Pares. (1s. The Sheldon Press.) 

Purring When You're Pleased and Other Stories Retold from 
Mrs. Gatty'’s “ Parables from Nature.’ (is. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

The Golden Keys. (6d. The Sheldon Press.) 

Kitty in the Country. By EDITH FARMILOE. (6d. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

Father's Man: A Tale of 1880. By W. J. BettTison. (6d. The 
Sheldon Press.) 

The Adventures of a Monkey. By MABEL L. TYRRELL. 
The Sheldon Press.) 


(6d. 


GIFT-BooKs FOR GIRLS, AGES 12-16 YEARS. 
The Luck of Dolorous Tower. By E. M. Warp. (5s. net. Warne.) 
A Picture Book of Ancient and Modern Dolls. Written and 
Illustrated by GWEN WHITE. (58. net. Black.) 


The Crisis in Camp Keema. By ELsiE J. OXENHAM. (5s. net. 
Chambers.) 

The Games Captain. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (58. net. 
Ward, Lock.) 


Miss Honor's Form. By E.C. MATTHEWS. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Handsome Brandons. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (38. Od. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Kengarth Brownies. By Doris Pocock. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 


Meggy Makes Her Mark. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (38. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 

Expelled from St. Madern’s. By E. M. CHANNON. (38. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 


Terry the Black Sheep. By M. WYNNE. (38. 6d. Pearson.) 

The Fourth—and Fenella: A School Story for Girls. By MARY 
GERVAISE. (38. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Joy Meredith. By Dora O. THoMpsSoN. (38. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

The Head-Girl of the Chalet School. By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 
(38. 6d. net. Chambers.) | 

Girl Comrades. By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

“ Top-Hole ” Stories for Girls : Tales of, School and Home, Fun 


and Adventure, and Girl Guides. (2s. 6d. net. Epworth 
Press. 

Well Played, Juliana. By IRENE Mossop. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson 
Low. 


Monica and the Fifth. By BRENDA PaGE. (28. 6d. net. Cassel.) 

Warne's Pleasure Book for Girls. Edited by W. J. GORDON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Meg's Friend. By ALICE CORKRAN. (2s. net. Blackie.) 

Richenda and the Mystery Girl. By F. O. H. Nasu. (2s. Sheldon 
Press.) 

Meg and the Guides: A Country Story. By H. B. DAVIDSON. 
(zs. Sheldon Press.) f 

Six to Sixteen: A Story for Girls. By JULIANA H. EWING. (2s. 
net. Bell.) 

Schoolgirl Rose. By ETHEL TALBOT. (28. net. Cassell.) 

Queen of the Daffodils : A Story of High-School Life. By LESLIE 
LAING. (18. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

John Keble. The Christian Year. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Don-Margery Schoolgirl. By Mary GERVAISE. (1S. net. Warne.) 

Brownies at St. Bride's. By ETHEL TALBOT. (ıs. net. Warne.) 


Gi1FT-BookS FOR Boys, AGES 12-16 YEARS. 


Great Poems of the English Language: An Anthology of Verse 
in English from Chaucer to the Moderns. Compiled by 
W. A. BRIGGS’ (Ios. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Kings of Commerce. By T. C. BripGces and H. H. TILTMAN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Engines : A Book Founded on a Course of Six Lectures (Adapted, 
in the Old Phrase, to a.Juvenitle Auditory) Delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Dr. E. N. DA C. 
ANDRADE. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

A Pair of Rovers: A Tale of the Sea. By LESTERMAN. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cape.) 

The Book of Remarkable Machinery. By E. Hawks. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 


Drums of Fate: A Romance of West Africa. By A. E. SOUTHON. 
(7s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

Sherlock Holmes: His Adventures, Memoirs, Return, His Last 
Bow and The Case-Book. By A. CONAN DoYLeE. (78s. 6d. net. 
Murrav.) 

A Shanghai Adventure. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

The Gun-Runners. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. T. JEANs. 
(6s. net. Blackie.) 

The Wonder Book of the Navy. Edited by H. GoLDING. (6s. net. 
Ward, Lock.) 

The Flying Squad. By Col. W. A. BisHop and Major R. STUART- 
WorTLEy. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

Our Wonderful Universe: An Easy Introduction to the Study of 
the Heavens. By Prof. C. A. CHANT. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Chatterbox. (5s. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Gardner & Darton.) 


A Buccaneer's Log. By C. M. BENNETT. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 
Blackie's Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Rome Through Five Centuries : An Historical Survey from Early 


Times to the Beginning of the Christian Eva. By D. A. 
MACKENZIE. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Planter Dick. By A. O. CooxeE. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Captain of Stannard's. By M. Poorer. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


Dick Valiant in the Dardanelles. By Lieut.-Commdr. J. IRVING. 
(5s. net. Seeley, Service.) 

Daring Deeds of Sea Rovers: An Account of the Stirring Adven- 
tures of Sea Rovers, from the Times of the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Vikings, through the Elizabethan and all other 

. Eras of Maritime Roving down to the Present Day. By 
Lieut.-Commdr. E. K. CHATTERTON. (38. 6d. Seeley, Service.) 

On the Wings of the Wind. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. By G. A. 
HENTY. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The School Wins. By J. HAMILTON. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Through Three Campaigns: A Story of Chitral, Tirah, and 
Ashanti. By G. A. HENTY. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Jones of the 64th: A Tale of the Battles of Assaye and Laswarvee. 
By Colonel F. S. BRERETON. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) l 

Lawless Days: A Tale of Adventure in Old New Zealand and the 
South Seas. By Mona Tracy. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Sword of the House of De Marillac. By T. A. H. MAWHINNEY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
English Oak and Spantsn Gold. 
(3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Lone Scouts of Crusoe Island. By F. H. DIMMock. 
Pearson.) ; 

Stand Fast, Wymondham! A Story of Public School Life. By 
A. L. HAYDON. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Brendon of Brendon Hall. By C. M. EDMONDSTON and M. L.F. 
HYDE. (3s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Twenty-Six Stories of the Backwoods. By Popular Authors. 
(3s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Explorer's Son. By THEODORA W. WILSON. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

Jack in the Rockies ; or, A Boy's Adventures with a Pack Train. 
By G. B. GRINNELL. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Donovan of Ford's: A Public School Story. By D. STAPLETON. 
(3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Rival Schools at Schooner Bay. By R. A. H. GOODYEAR. (3s. 6d. 
net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Scarlet Scouts : A Story of the Great Way. By D. H. Parry. 
(3s. 6d. Cassell.) i 

Peeps at Great Explorers Alexander the Great. By Sir G. Scott. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Peeps at Men of the Old Stone Age. By Dr. J. BAIKIE. (28. 6d. 
net. Black.) 

Where the Russian Flag Flew. 
Chambers.) 

The King’s Legacy: A Story cf the French Revolution. By KATE 
WHITEHEAD. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

The Dragon's Eye: A Tale of the Eastern Seas. By F. BROUGH. 
(2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 
Warne's Pleasure Book for Boys. 

(2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

The Outside House. By H. ELRINGTON. (28. 6d. net. Sampson 
Low.) 

“ Top-Hole” Stories for Boys: Tales of School, of Fun and 
Adventure, and of Boy Scouts. (2s. 6d. net. Epworth Press.) 

The Silver Hand: A Story of India in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Exviza F. PoLLARD. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Liveliest Term at Templeton. By R. BIRD. 
Blackie.) 


By T. A. H. MAWHINNEY. 
(3s. 6d. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


By D. Ker. (2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by W. J. GORDON. 


(2s. 6d. net. 
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UNIVERSITY 
TUTORIAL PRESS 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


French Conversations. By Prof. L. M. BRANDIN and 
J. W. JEAFFRESON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Contains twenty-four dialogues in French designed to familiarize 
the student with simple conversational phrasing and current collo- 
quial idiom. 


Arnold.—Balder Dead, The Scholar Gipsy, Sohrab and 
Rustum, Thyrsis, Tristram and Iseult, The Forsaken 
Merman. By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 9d. 

Paper Covers, 2s. 3d. 
Specially annotated to meet the requirements of students preparing 
for the Northern Universities Matriculation and School Certificate 

Examinations, 1930. 


Shakespeare.—The Comedy of Errors. Edited by 
D. J. DONOVAN, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


An edition of the Tutorial Shakespeare, suitable for candidates 
for London University Intermediate Arts Examinations, 1930. 


Groundwork of Economics. By R. D. RICHARDS, 
Ph.D., Bsc.Econ. 4s. 6d. 


An introductory course, in which an attempt has been made to 
survey the whole field of the subject, including Banking and Taxa- 
tion. Suitable for the general reader and for students preparing for 
elementary examinations in Economics. 


Lessons in Geography. Volume I. The Gateways of 
Britain. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc. {In the press. 

A book containing numerous sketch maps and illustrations, which 
has >een written for young pupils to give them an idea of the com- 
plexity of modern trade and industry, and of the interdependence of 
almost all parts of the world. 


Inor ganic Chemistry. By G. H. Bairey, D.Sc., Late 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the Victoria University c of Manchester, 
arad D. R. SNELLGROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.C.S., 

Volurme I. Non-Metals. 6s. 6d. 

Volume II. Mainly Metals. 6s. 6d. 
A modern course covering the requirements of the London Inter- 

mediate Science examination. 


Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Apir, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry School of Agriculture, 
Certs, Third Edition, Revised, by J. E. T. GILBERT, B.Sc., 

I<. 3s. 6d. 
A gin years’ work for beginners up to the standard of the Junior 

Local 2 irra The book has been thoroughly revised for the 

new edition. 


The Tutorial Trigonometry. By Wm. BRIGGS, LL.D., 
M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

In the new edition the portion dealing with the graphic repre- 
sentation of trigonometric functions has been placed earlier in the 
book, so that the relation between the trigonometric functions of 
allied angles may be illustrated by reference to the corresponding 
graphs. The treatment of infinity has also been modified. 


Intermediate Logic. By James WELTON, D.Lit., M.A., 
and A. J. MONAHAN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised, by E. M. 
WHETNALL, Ph.D., B.A. 10s. 6d. 

A textbook of University Intermediate standard. For the new 
edition the book has been thoroughly revised in accordance with 
present-day views on Logic. 


School Organisation. By S. E. Bray, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 
The trend of educational opinion on matters of reorganisation has 
been indicated in the new edition, and an Appendix summarising 
the conclusions of the Hadow Committee has been added. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications post free 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BOOKS 


BLACK’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


LIBRARY of 


School, Scout, and 


Adventure Stories 


f "wack SHEEP o 


garet 
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By JOHN FINNEMORE 


The Renegade 
Two Boys in War Time 


EACH D/G NeT 


Comprising 73 volumes by well- 
known authors such as P. G. 
WODEHOUSE, PERCY WESTER- 
MAN, WARREN BELL, ANDREW 
HOME, JOHN FINNEMORE, &c. 
Each containing a Frontispiece 
in colour and having an attrac- 
tive Picture Jacket. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE 
Chieftain and Chum 
Gerard’s Scottish Adventures 


FOR GIRLS 


Bushrangers of Black Gap By S. K. ENSDAILE 


By R. A. H. GOODYEAR 
With Wat at Wintergleam 


EACH 3/6 NET 


Comprising 29 volumes 
of School Stories, Fairy 
Tales, and well-known 
Books of Adventure. 
Each has four full-page 
illustrations and an 
attractive Picture 
Jacket in colonr. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
SERIES 


British Fairy and Folk 
Tales 


Ottoman Wonder Tales 


Philippa at School 


By M. IRONSIDE 
The Black Sheep of St. 
Michael’s 


a De 


oe oe 
oa ; 


THE ‘ PEEPS ” SERIES 


Comprising 126 volumes, 
illustrations in colour an 


me Herps A Arrei Orpi , eee 


CAPTAIN COOK | 


Write for 
EMS” «PRIZE andGIF 


each containing 8-12 full-page 
d black and white. 


EACH D/G NET 


ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 


Children of Long Ago 
Yugoslavia 

Russia (New Edition, revised) 
Men of the Old Stone Age 
The Zoo Aquarium 

Marco Polo Columbus 
Captain Cook 

Alexander the Great 

Arts and Crafts 

Historical Songs 

League of Nations 

Union Jack 


16-page Illustrated 
T BOOK CATALOGUE “RG 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., «* 4.8980 SE 
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The Log of a Privateersman. By H. COLLINGWOOD. (2s. 6d. net. 


Blackie.) on 
With Wat at Wintergleam : A Public School Story. By R. A. H. 
GOODYEAR. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Famous Discoveries by Land and Sea: Gathered from Scarce 
Records and other Trustworthy Sources. (28. net. Blackie.) 


In the Days of Drake: Being the Adventures of Humphrey 
Salkeld, How He Was Kidnapped and Carried Away to 
Mexico: How He There Underwent Many Torments at the 
Hands of the Inquisittors; and, finally How He Fell in with 
the Great Captain, Francis Drake, and Escaped to England 
(A.D. 1578-1580). Retold by J. S. FLETCHER. (2s. net. 
Blackie.) 


The Secret Jungle. By R. J. MCGREGOR. (2s. Sheldon Press.) 
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The African Heir. 
Warne.) 
Charles Lamb. The Last Essays of Elia. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Yarns on the Beach: A Bundle of Tales. By G. A. HENTY 
(1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A Soldier's Daughter, and Other Stories. 
(1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

String Figures. By W. W. R. BALL. Third Edition. (18. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

Sturdy and Strong. By G. A. HENTY. (Is. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Perilous Album. By D. M. P. SmitH. (18. 3d. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

The Chums of Moorhaven. By C. B. RuTLEy. (1s. net. Warne.) 

The Baby Bird and its Problems. By W. BICKERTON. (10s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


By S. G. Hences and T. RueETE. (2s. net. 


By G. A. HENTY. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


BULGARIA 


The editors have sent us the first few numbers of a new 
monthly published in Sofia by the Council 
an pee of the Bulgarian-British Association for the 
`” promotion of cordial relations. The need for 
such promotion is summed up in a sentence in an autograph 
letter from the Prime Minister, printed on the front page of the 
Review: ‘It is regrettable that England is so great and our 
friends there so few.’’ We reciprocate the cordiality, and would 
gladly encourage friendship. And we always welcome news of 
progress in education. But the Review, being primarily com- 
mercial, and only incidentally educational, scarcely comes within 
our scope. We note, nevertheless, some of its features. It is 
printed in English and Bulgarian, is copiously illustrated, records 
events of national importance, and throws much light on present- 
day conditions—especially economic. Among the contents the 
most interesting to us is a sketch of the history of education 
since 1878, the year of liberation from Turkey. In those days 
the total number of schools was under 2,000, and there was no 
university. There are now two universities (state and private), 
and nearly 7,000 schools—primary, secondary, and technical. 
There is no longer a village (it is stated) without educational 
facilities. A separate article deals with the development of 
physical education which, beginning a hundred years ago with 
the “ Belle Lancaster method,” (sic) includes to-day football, 
tennis, winter sport, scouts, guides, and a great Confederation 
for Physical Education, founded last year on the initiative of 
the Ministry of Education. All this “ bears witness (we read) 
to the recuperative powers of the nation, and to the heroic efforts 
of the State and of private initiative to recover the cultural 
and educational traditions subdued during the centuries prior 
to liberation.” 


AUSTRALIA 
We are indebted to the Director of Education for “ State 


Education in Queensland,” an illustrated 

Queensland. ‘compendium of information outlining the 
activities of the Department during the past 

decade.” The State, we are told, is still true to the four founda- 


tion principles it laid down in 1915—correlation of subjects ; 
self-activity of the pupil; physical, moral, and social develop- 
ment, no less than intellectual ; and the inter-relation of home, 
school, and outside world. The numbers of primary children 
enrolled have risen from over 100,000 to nearly 150,000—of 
secondary, from about 500 to about 2,000. The annual expendi- 
ture has increased from over £600,000 to over £1,600,000. And 
it is claimed that in a country whose area exceeds the combined 
areas of France, Germany, Italy, and the British Isles, whose 
scattered population is less than two to the square mile (nearly 
400 in Great Britain), and many of whose children ‘“ reach 
manhood and womanhood without having seen a town, a train, 
or a ship,” the great problem of educational service for all has 
been more and more successfully faced. In addition to the 
“humble school of the bush ” (often with only twelve pupils), 
there are numerous itinerant teachers, an ever-increasing amount 
of tuition by correspondence (leading in many cases to success 
in the ordinary examinations), and two school-trains—one fitted 
for girls and domestic science, the other for boys and manual 
training. Primary education (to 14) is compulsory, free, and 
secular (but emphasizing ‘ civics and morals’’). It makes a 
beginning with vocational training, especially technical and 
agricultural—both fully provided for later in ‘ rural schools,”’ 
technical colleges, and university. Furthermore, any primary 


pupil who passes a qualifying (not competitive) examination, 
at any age, is entitled to a free place (and, in special cases, to 
maintenance) for two years and a half (and, if “ approved,” 
for two more years) in any secondary school—even in 
“ approved ’’ denominational schools. Thus “any boy or girl 
possessing the necessary qualifications can proceed from kinder- 
garten to university without the payment of any fee.” And even 
at the University (founded in 1909, with a present enrolment of 
nearly 600 students) there are five and twenty open scholarships 
every year, carrying free tuition and maintenance for three 
years. We note one or two other points. In spite of all the 
difficulties of distance, there is an elaborately organized system 
of medical inspection and care, including a travelling motor 
dental clinic, whose itinerary is regularly broadcasted. As to the 
preparation of teachers, a modified pupil-teacher system is still 
to some extent in operation, but the Teachers’ Training College 
(with about 200 students) supplies an increasing number of 
qualified teachers every year. The number on active service is 
between 4,000 and 5,o00—half women. Of these less than a 
quarter are ‘‘ unclassified.” 


‘“ Nothing reaches us from Western Australia,” we wrote some 
time ago. Thanks to the editor of the 
Pvt tm monthly Teachers’ Journal (organ of the State 
School Teachers’ Union) the gap is now filled. 
In the copies before us the points of chief interest are the united 
demand for superannuation, the conflict of opinion as to equal 
pay for equal work, the emphasis on the League of Nations, 
and the interchange of teachers, and the effect produced by the 
visit of Miss Maude Royden, two of whose addresses, ‘‘ The 
Great Adventure ” (League of Nations) and ‘‘ Sex and Common 
Sense,” are fully reported. New South Wales, we note, has had 
a contributory Superannuation Act (for all public servants) since 
1916. The Commonwealth Government followed in 1922, 
Victoria in 1925, South Australia in 1926, and Queensland (date 
unknown.) Tasmania and Western Australia are now preparing 
to do the same. ‘‘ The Western Australian Government (the 
Journal tells us) did away with pensions in 1905. Since then 
retirement has been enforced upon public servants at 65, it may 
be into straitened circumstances, it may be into penury, or even 
into stark, staring poverty. The teacher particularly may be 
liable to this, as he is not compulsorily insured.” We note 
further that at the Thirty-first Annual Conference of the Union 
(some 1,600 members), recently held in Perth, the presidential 
address dealt with The Will to Peace, and that special Commit- 
tees on Superannuation and Equal Pay reported deputations to 
the Premier. (Educational papers now reach us regularly from all 
the States except Tasmania.) 


WAR MEMORIAL AT TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—On Saturday, 
November 10, the War Memorial was formally presented to the 
College by the War Memorial Committee. It consists of a Hall 
of Honour designed as an entrance to a new reading-room, which 
is intended to be added to the Library. The ceremony took place 
in the presence of a large assembly, and the proceedings included 
an oration by the Vice-Chancellor—the Right Hon. Baron 
Glenavy—the reading of the Roll of Honour of Trinity College 
men who fell in the War, and the sounding of the Last Post. The 
hall was designed by Sir Thomas Deane. The exterior in granite 
is in keeping with the other buildings; the interior is of black 
and white marble. Around the walls the names of the fallen are 
engraved in gold on white plaques. Four hundred and sixty- 
three members of the College who fell in the Great War are 
commemorated in the Hall of Honour. 
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With frontispiece in full colour and other 
illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth. All 
the stories are by popular modern authors. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 
MILLICENT GWENT, SCHOOLGIRL. 
By ETHEL TALBOT 
AT SCHOOL WITH MORAG. An English school story 
with a Scottish setting. 
By MARGARET C. FIELD 
THE TAMING OF TERESA. An unusual story of school life. 
By T. C. BRIDGES 


THE SECRET OF SEVENSTONES KEY. An exciting story 
of adventure off the Florida Coast. 


THE SECRET OF SMOKING SWAMP. 
By D. H. PARRY 

THE SUNKEN MILLION. 
By A. L. HAYDON 


MANISTY OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. A story for boys, of 
school life. 


COPYRIGHT SERIES. Each volume has 


21 6 colour jacket and colour frontispiece or 
other illustrations. Full crown 8vo, cloth 
NET gilt. 
A Selected List of Titles 
FOR BOYS 


By H. ESCOTT-INMAN 
THE SECOND FORM-MASTER OF ST. CYRIL’S. 


By J. HORWOOD PANTING 
THE HERO OF GARSIDE SCHOOL. 


By COURTENAY HAYES 
ROVER AHOY ! 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE CYCLONE. 


By ERIC LISLE 
UNDER HONOUR’S FLAG. 


FOR GIRLS 
By BESSIE MARCHANT 
THE TWO NEW GIRLS. 


By MARGARET C. FIELD 
A STRANGE TERM. 


By M. L. TYRRELL 
SECRETS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


By L. T. MEADE 
A LITTLE MOTHER TO THE OTHERS, &c. 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


IVANHOE. 

KENILWORTH. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
THE FAIR GOD 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
BEN HUR. 


STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Each with colour frontispiece and numer- 
ous illustrations in the text. Stout boards 
with inset colour picture. Size, 9 by 6} in. 


FOR GIRLS 
THE SECRET AND OTHER STORIES. 
CRUMBLING BARRIERS AND OTHER STORIES. 
FOR BOYS 


MONTY’S MOTOR BIKE AND OTHER STORIES. 
THE GOLD ARMLET AND OTHER STORIES. 


FOR CHILDREN 


MY TREASURE BOOK. 
MY SUNSHINE BOOK. 


1/6 


NET 


HAPPY-DAY TALES. 
MERRY-DAY TALES. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This series includes Stories of Adventure, 
3/ 6 Boys’ School Stories and Girls’ School 


Stories, and Fairy Stories. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 


SET A Selected List of Titles 


By A. L. HAYDON 
STAND FAST, WYMONDHAM ! 
life for boys. 
By MARY GERVAISE 
TAP FOURTH AND FENELLA. A jolly school story for 
girix. 
By T. C. BRIDGES 
THE RIVER RIDERS. A thrilling lumber-jack story. 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 
THE GIRLS OF GWYNFA. 
By Mrs. E. WHALLEY-TOOKER 
SIR ANTHONY’S CHAMPIONS. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
THE DUMAS FAIRY-TALE BOOK. 
HARRY ROUNTREE 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 
PRINCESS CARROTY-TOP AND TIMOTHY. A modern 
fairy story. 


A story of public school 


Illustrated by 


J With coloured frontispiece and coloar 
2 = jacket for each volume. Cloth gilt. New 
NET titles and old favourites. A Selected List. 


By EDNA LAKE 
*THE MYSTERY OF TOWER HOUSE SCHOOL. 
By MADGE TORRENCE WHITE 
*CHUM, THE NEW RECRUIT. 
By SID. G. HEDGES and THEODORE RUETE. 
THE AFRICAN HEIR. 
By LILLIE LE PLA 
THE SECRET OF THE WOOD. 
THE SECRET SHORE. 
By JOHN BUNYAN 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By ALICE SOMERTON 
THE TORN BIBLE. ù 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 
IN HIS STEPS. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
LITTLE WOMEN. 
LITTLE WIVES. 


` By LEWIS CARROLL 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE 
WHAT KATY DID. 
WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL. 
WHAT KATY DID NEXT. 


(*TWO NEW VOLUMES FOR GUIDES) 


WARNE’S WELCOME BOOKS. Each 


]/ with coloured frontispiece and numerous 
= text illustrations, with pictorial cover in 
NET full colours. Size, 74 by 5 in. 


A Selected List of Titles 


TALES OF ADVENTURE 
YASMIN: A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. By W. HAINES 


JULL. 
IN RURE OF THE BLACK ORCHID. By C. BERNARD 
UT 
GUAPO NDER TREASON AND PLOT. By A. EDWARDS 
HAPM 
CUBS TO THE RESCUE. By R. S. Lyons. 


STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


FREDA AT SCHOOL. By MARGARET C. FIELD. 
BUNCH AT BOARDING SCHOOL. By ETHEL TALBOT. 
BROWNIES AT ST. BRIDE’S. By ETHEL TALROT. 
DON MARGERY—SCHOOLGIRL. By MARY GERVAISE. 


STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLK 


THE IDLE FAIRY. By HILDA C. ADSHEAD. 
GREEN SHOES. By Doris Twinn. 
THE MAGIC MARKET. By JEAN MORTON. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, and NEW YORK 
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Topics and Events 


BRITISH MUSEUM CHRISTMAS CARDS.—The Trustees of the 
British Museum have made several additions to the coloured 
reproductions from illuminated manuscripts on sale at the 
museum. These consist of two sets of postcards and three new 
numbers of their series of larger reproductions. Set B 35 of 
postcards exhibits aspects of medieval life and Set B 36 consists 
of six miniatures of saints. Each set contains six cards and may 
be obtained for 1s. The larger reproductions, which are also 
priced at 1s. each, represents St. Francis appearing to his bio- 
grapher (No. 17), St. Gregory with the Dove (No. 18), and a Dance 
in a Garden (No. 19). They are beautifully printed and are 
protected by stiff wrappers. These cards should form a welcome 
alternative to the somewhat hackneyed style of card generally 
sent to convey Christmas greetings. 

& x 


How TO USE THE GRAMOPHONE IN SCHOOL.—Booklet No. 4 
of this series, published by the Gramophone Co., Ltd., deals 
with Schubert--The Man and the Composer. It contains an 
account of Schubert’s life and work, suggested programmes for a 
Centenary, and short explanatory notes on records. Music 
teachers will find the booklet well worth their attention. 

* % ka 

A MINER AS LorD Mayor.—Miss Maude Royden’s suggestion, 
made at one of the Industrial Welfare Society’s Conferences, 
that a little limelight is good for most people, has been adopted 
by the Miners’ Camp at St. Athans, near Cardiff, where each 
week an aged miner and his wife are invited to be the Camp’s 
guests, and to accept the position of Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress during their visit. According to the November issue 
of Industrial Welfare, the aged couple are installed with their 
official chain and regalia, while a brief account of their career 
is given to the assembled campers. 

k kad * 

CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The Seven- 
teenth Annual Conference of Educational Associations will be 
held at University College, London, from Monday, December 31, 
to Saturday, January 5, inclusive, under the presidency of the 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.S.I., who, in his presi- 
dential address on the opening day, will consider ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of the Problem of Education in India.’’ There will be a joint 
meeting of members of all the affiliated associations on Wednes- 
day, January 2, when the subject under discussion will be ‘‘ The 
Influence of Examinations on Education.” In addition to the 
meetings organized by the associations affiliated (thirty-three of 
which are participating in the coming Conference), the British 
Broadcasting Corporation will give a demonstration of Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, on Friday, January 4, at 11 a.m. There 
will be the usual exhibitions of school books and of school hand- 
work and equipment. Full information regarding the meetings 
and exhibitions is not yet available. It will be included in the 
official programme of the Conference, which will be published about 
December 15, and which can be obtained for 3d. (post free) from 
the Conference Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

* x * 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE.—We are glad to note the opening 
of this theatre at 81 Endell Street, W.C., by a group of enthusiasts 
of whom Miss Joan Luxton is manager. All children like acting 
and seeing plays, but it is often difficult, except for a short 
time at Christmas, to find suitable plays for them. Here the 
curtain rises at 5.45 p.m., and the prices range from 6d. to 
5s. 9d. We have often wondered why no enterprising cinema 
has not inaugurated an afternoon for children, as the films that 
they see at the halls they frequent are often less fitted for them 
than West-End plays. 

* * 

‘Brrp NoTES AND NeEws.’—A pleasant article which is sure 
to attract readers of the autumn number of Bird Notes and News 
(82 Victoria Street, S.W.), is Colonel Ryves’ paper on “ Home 
Sanctuaries and how to manage them ” ; while the benefits of 
sanctuaries of another kind are urged and exemplified by the 
account of Reading Manor Farm, a Corporation sewage farm 
upon which no fewer than 125 species of wild birds have been 
observed in six years. Such places, if not always attractive by 
their odour to the general visitor, are invaluable to the orni- 
thologist as affording, with reservoirs and catchment areas, 
some of the best possible sites for attracting birds. A recent 
effort to explain away the notorious character of egret-slaughter 
for the plumage trade is met by scathing replies from scientific 
authorities; and among other contents are articles on the 
economic position of the kestrel and on the debated character 
of the grey squirrel in its relation to trees and to birds. 


“Une réussite parfaite ” 


FIFTY FABLES FROM 
LA FONTAINE 


By RADCLIFFE CARTER 
58. net 


Novuve ies Lirrgrarres: “ L’art du traducteur atteint 
ici une véritable virtuosité. . C’est une réussite 
parfaite, et nous ne saurions trop en louer Pauteur.” 

Times EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT : “ So unstilted that 
any reader who knows his fables less well than . . . might 
be excused for thinking them free translations.” 

Notes anD Queries: “ The famous characterization 
of the animals comes out well, as does the much admired 
combination of economy and effectiveness in choice of 
detail. If the wit and raillery, quite inevitably, suffer a 
sort of transmutation, they succeed in remaining sharp and 
exhilarating. . .. We hope Mr. Carter will do some more.” 

YorksHirE Post: “ A pleasant selection.” 

ScHOOLMASTER: “ This can be thoroughly recom- 
mended as a little gift book.” 

PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR: 
volume.” 

Epucation: “ The book is a joy to behold and a 
delight to read.” 

CAMBRIDGE Review: “ All are very delightful to read.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


“A very charming little 


THE NEW 1928/9 ZEISS-IKON 
EPIDIASCOPE 


An Invaluable Aid to the Teacher. Every Class Room, Lecture 

Hall, or Theatre should be equipped with this superb New 

Model Zeiss-Ikon Epidiascope. It projects a ten-foot picture 

of flat opaque objects in their natural colours. Diagrams, 

Photographs, Maps, &c., are presented to students in a manner 

unsurpassed for lucid exposition. Can also be used for projecting 
Lantern Slides. 


DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY LIST FREE 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., LTD., 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 


Vte 03.40.03. $0\03. +00340034003 40 03.4003. 4003, 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 


HISTORY 
Edited by S. A. COOK, Litt.D., F. E. ADCOCK, M.A., 
and M. P. CHARLESWORTH, M.A. 


Volume VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies and the 
Rise of Rome. 
With 14 maps and 4 tables. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 


This volume begins the Roman section of the History; it 
traces the rise of Rome from its foundation to about 215 B.c. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
INDIA 


Volume III: Turks and Afghans. 
Edited by Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.LE. 
With 104 illustrations and 8 maps. Royal 8vo. 428 net. 


This volume deals generally with the history of India under 
Muhammadan rule from the time of the earliest invasions of the 
Muslims to the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty on the field of 
Panipat and the establishment of Babur the Timurid on the 
throne of Delhi. 

Volume I, edited by E. J. RAPSON, M.A. 42s net. 
Volume II will be published later. 


THE NATURE OF THE 


PHYSICAL WORLD 
By A. S. EDDINGTON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This book is substantially the course of Gifford Lectures which 
Prof. Eddington delivered in 1927. It treats of the philosophical 
outcome of the great changes in scientific thought which have 
recently come about. The aim is to make clear the scientific 
view of the world as it stands at the present day, and, where it 
is incomplete, to judge the direction in which modern ideas 
appear to be tending. 


CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


THROUGH GASES 
By Sir J. £ THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., and 
. P. THOMSON, M.A. 
Third edition. In 2 volumes. 
Volume I: General Properties of Ions. 


Ionisation by 
Heat and Light. 


With 2 plates. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


INTVEPSINY OP CALIFORNIA 


AF POS ANGE: fey 


DEC 18 1926 


DECEMBER 1, 1928. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER BIBLE 
Edited by A. NAIRNE, T. R. GLOVER, and 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 

Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

‘In less than a thousand pages it contains everything that 
Aia the Bible, as rendered into English, the greatest o 
reading for variety of human narration and intensity of tual 
imaginativeness. The form is straightforward, like that of any 
ordinary book, without ecclesiastical fences and notices. The 
editors are Dr Nairne, Dr Glover, and *“ Q.” These names are 
sufficient from the standpoints both of a saa ar 

he Observer. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 


GREAT WAR 
By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT. 
With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 


(Library edition, 6s net.) 

This book, which has been written in the belief that some know- 
ledge of the war is of special importance to the generation which 
is now growing up, is intended primarily for schools, and aims at 
giving a concise and readable narrative which can be covered in 
a single term. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS, Part III 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
Previously published. Part I, 18 6d; Part II, 2s. 


“ No volume of poetry for children is likely to transcend this.” 
The Bookman on Part I. 


THE STORY OF AENEAS 
Virgil’s Æneid translated into English Verse by 


H. S. SALT. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
Translators of the Æneid have been many, but few would say 
that the true English equivalent of the Virgilian hexameter has 
yet been found. Mr Salt, who was formerly a master at Eton, 
has chosen a new medium, a decasyllabic line with an irregular 
sequence of rhymes such as that of Milton’s Lycidas. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO 
THE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
OF CAMBRIDGE 


Twenty-seventh edition. Revised to June 30, 1928. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE INTEMEDIATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


Crown 8vo. 
ARITHMETIC 
Parr I 


1s 9d each. With Answers, 2s each. 
ALGEBRA 
Parr I 


GEOMETRY 
Part I 


This serics has been designed to meet the needs of pupils in the newly-organized Modern Schools and Senior Classes recommended 
by the Hadow Report. It will be completed by a second part in each subject. 


‘' This series of text-books in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is designed and well fitted to meet the needs of pupils in the modern 


schools and senior classes recommended in the Report on the Education of the Adolescent. 


It is refreshing to have text-books 


intended to serve as simple intrcductions to fundamental subjects, with plen yo mental exercises and more advanced problems to 


stimulate the progress of pupils in various stages of development in Junior Secon 


ry Schools.’ —Times Educational Supplement. 
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An Outline History of the 
Great War 


By G. V. CAREY and H. S. SCOTT. 
With 8 illustrations and 17 maps. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
“ This is beautifully produced (the maps and photographs are unusually 
good) and what is more, it is well written. The campaigns are all there, 
t so, too, is the human nature; the authors know that they are 
describing a tragedy and not a chess tournament. This is the short 
account of the war I should like to see in a boy’s hands.” 
, Y, în The Evening News. 


“ The best book of the kind that has appeared.”——-The Morning Post. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden 


(WITH A SIDE-ISSUE) 
By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
With 17 illustrations and 5 maps and plans. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 
“ The Holzminden escape is one of the best tales of the war. It has found 


a good teller, and the publishers have given it to us in a book which is 
excellently produced in every particular.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


The Story of Dr Johnson 


Being an Introduction to Boswell’s Life. 
By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Third impression. With 16 illustrations and a bibliography. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

“ Is admirably illustrated by well-chosen portraits and photographic 
pictures, and will keenly interest and instruct many readers, young and not 
so young, who find the original Boswell too big a book to tackle com OTD 

cotsman. 


Music and its Story 


By R. T. WHITE, Mus.D. With 7 plates and numerous illus- 
trations in the text. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
“ An excellent first guide to musical appreciation. . . . It is one of the 


best books which can be put into the hands of a young musician.” — Monthly 
Musical Record, 


More Boysand Girls of History 


By RHODA and EILEEN POWER. 
With 32 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

The welcome given to Boys and Girls of History has encouraged the authors 
to tell some more stories of children, this time of children who witnessed or 
shared in the adventure of establishing England overseas. Most of the stories 
depict episodes in the history of discovery or the growth of the colonies. 


A Book of Poetry 


FROM SPENSER TO BRIDGES. 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN. 
Crown 8vo. şs net. 
This anthology is intended primarily for readers aged 14 and upwards. 
Modern poetry is well represented. 


Cambridge Readings ın 


Literature 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. In 5 Books. Crown 8vo. 
Library edition (cloth boards, with bookmarker). Books I-II, 
ss net each. Books IV and V, 6s net each. 
Special features are : A very wide variety in the choice of readings ; 
the inclusion of a large number of copyright pieces by contem- 
porary authors ; and reproductions of famous pictures, engravings, 
and drawings. 

“ These five volumes are an object-lesson in the way things ought to be 
done. They are well printed, and special care has been taken with the text. 
. . . The child who could not find here . . . something to set him on the 
way to an intelligent love of literature or art would be a hopelessly dull 
child.""—The Observer. 


The Children’s Bible 


Edited by A. NAIRNE, Sir A. QUILLER-COUCH, and 
T. R. GLOVER. 
With 17 illustrations (1 in colour). 5s net. 
“ This new edition, tastefully bound and bd y illustrated, will be 
welcomed by teachers and parents as a deligh ift for children.”’—Sunday 
School Chronicles. 


By Sit ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
From a Cornish Window 


Pocket editions. 


Foolscap 8vo. 


ss net 


‘‘ The present volume is a delightful book to pick up at random from January to December. Open where you will, you are instantly arrested and are loth 


to put the book down. It treats of all sorts and conditions of men and matters. 


... It is refreshing always to read Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s prose, and it is 


pleasant to see with his eyes these views ‘ From a Cornish Window.’ "—S. DE M. in The Contemporary Review. 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 


Sixth impression. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 
8vo. şs net. 


ON THE ART OF READING 


Third impression. Demy 8vo. 15s net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 


ss net. 
ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 


Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. §s net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


First series. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 


5S net. 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


Second series. Demy 8vo. 128 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 
ss net. 


CHARLES DICKENS and other VICTORIANS 


Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. şs net. 


“ Few critics of this age have said so many wise and exquisite things about Literature in general, have touched their subject so justly and graciously, and in 


such a fine spirit of humanism.’’—Mr. J. B. PRIESTLEY, in The Daily News. 
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HISTORY 


A Selection of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Cambridge Historical Readers 


General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 
Crown 8vo. Each book contains numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. 


I. INrRopucTrory. (Stories of Greece and Rome.) 2s 6d. 
2. Primary. (Stories of Great Men and Women in British History.) 2s 6d. 
3. JUNIOR. 3S. 
4. INTERMEDIATE. 3s Ód. 
5. SENIOR. 3s 6d. 


The last three deal with the history of Great Britain and Ircland and the Dominions beyond the seas, and are 
on the concentric method. 


The Story of the People of Britain 


A SERIES OF SOCIAL HISTORIES 
Crown 8vo. In four books. Illustrated. 


A bird’s-eye view of the period covered by each volume is shown by means of time-charts. 


Books I and II each 


contain two charts; Books III and IV each contain one. 


Book I, 55 B.c.— 1485 A.D. 


By Mary SARSON. 2s 6d. 


Book II, 1485—1688. By Mary SARSON. 2s 6d. 
Book III, 1689—1815. By Lucy Hanson. 3S. 
` Book IV, 1815—1919. By Lucy Hanson. 3s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE FROM THE MIDDLE 
OF THE 16th CENTURY 


By J. E. MORRIS, D.Litt. 
Third edition (4th impression). With 8 maps. Crown 8vo. 
4s 6d. 


EUROPE IN THE roth 
CENTURY, 1815-1914 


By the same author. 
With 8 maps and 3 pedigrees. Crown 8vo. 5s Gd. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


A History for Lower Forms. 
By the same author. 
With 100 illustrations and plans. Crown 8vo. 6s Gd. 
Or in 2 parts (divided at 1603): I, to 1603, 3s 6d. 
II, 1603-1914, 48. 1485-1914, separately, 5s. 


BRITAIN AND 
GREATER BRITAIN IN 
THE 19th CENTURY 


By E. A. HUGHES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
With 13 maps and 8 plans. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Or 


in 3 parts: I, to A.D. 1509, 3s. Il, 1509-1714, 4s. 


III, 1689-1918, 4s. 1399-1603, separately, 3s. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS 


By the same author. 


Crown 8vo. Vol. I, A.D. 597-1603. With 31 illustra- 
tions. şs 6d. Vol. II, 1603-1815. With 21 illustra- 
tions. 4s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1500-1923 
By W. H. WOODWARD. 


Fifth edition, enlarged. With 10 maps. 
Crown 8vo. §s. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 
1500 to 1926 
By the same author. 

Fourth edition. With 6 maps. Fcap 8vo. 3s Gd. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


ENGLISH PROSE 
(1) English Prose Style. By H. ReaD. (gs. net. Bell.) 


(2) Prose of To-day. (2s. 6d. Best Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 


No subject is more alluring to the student of letters than 
the subject of style, and none is more full of pitfalls for the 
ambitious as well as for the unwary writer. Whether 
meditation upon the theme induces self-consciousness, or 
whatever the true explanation may be, certain it is that 
two such notable practitioners of the art as Walter Pater 
and the late Sir Walter Raleigh never provided so many 
openings for hostile criticism as when they set themselves 
to write upon the virtues of style. One can pay no higher 
compliment to Mr. Read (1) than to say that he emerges 
triumphantly from the ordeal to which his choice of a 
subject exposes him. His own style throughout is natural, 
clear, dignified and yet simple. It may be that he succumbs 
just once to the temptation of paradox, when he affirms 
that prose is more dependent upon rhythm than poetry, 
because poetry may inhere in the single word, the single 
syllable, whereas prose does not begin till we hear combined 
words in a phrase, and that has always a rhythm. Re- 
membering Tennyson's praise of Virgil, ‘‘ All the charm 
of all the muses often flowering in a lonely word,” who 
shall say that Mr. Read is wrong? And yet, does the 
“lonely word ” really flower apart from its context, the 
rhythm of its phrase ? 

Mr. Read would seem to have steeped himself before 
writing in some of the most pregnant and illuminative 
Sayings about style and criticism, and ina large and repre- 
sentative collection of the most successful passages of 
English prose. Bearing his sentences in mind—such a 
sentence, for example, as this of Hume,“ No criticism can be 
instructive which descends not to particulars and is not 
full of examples and illustrations ’’—and setting in array 
his models as they illustrate different aspects of his theme, 
he pursues a very practical enquiry into the requisites of a 
good prose style. It is interesting to find that the authors 
who, on one ground or another, win his special commen- 
dation, are Milton, Swift, Sterne, Bunyan, Southey, Sir 
Henry Maine, Doughty, and Henry James. Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Winston Churchill are among those who are tried 
by his tests and found wanting. It is suggested that the 
something lacking to perfect success in the work of two 
non-native writers of English, Conrad and Santayana, is 
due to their having mastered the rhythm of the sentence 
but not of the paragraph. Mr. Read's analysis is very 
searching. No practitioner of the art of writing, however 
experienced, could fail to derive benefit from a study of it. 
And his collection of illustrative extracts is itsel: a charming 
prose anthology. 

It would be both amusing and profitable to apply 
Mr. Read’s tests to (2), the long-expected volume of ‘* Prose 
of To-Day,’’ chosen by the publications committee oi the 
English Association. The range of passages is wide, and 
the temptation to select only or chiefly ‘‘ purple patches ” 
has been nobly resisted. Prose for working days is exem- 
plified, as well as prose for holy-days. In an educational 
journal it may not be irrelevant to suggest that the teacher 
has here at his command a storehouse of material for 
dictation lessons and for précis far better than many 
collections made specifically with these objects in view. 

There are fifty-nine authors represented by extracts 
varying in length from 500 to 1,500 words. Some famous 
names are absent, Mr. Kipling’s for one. All the extracts 
are from copyright matter, and the omission of a great 
name must mean that permission has been refused. As 
anthologists multiply, men of letters may be inclined more 
and more to look upon them as voracious birds, and to 
beat them off as harpies from the feast. But the antho- 
logists of the English Association have no personal ends to 


serve, and the schoolboys and schoolgirls who, through this 
book and “ Poems of To-Day,’’ are shown the attractive- 
ness of the best contemporary writing are the potential 
book-buyers of the next thirty years. The living author 
has everything to gain from the spread of the doctrine that 
literature is a living thing which is still being produced by 
and for the men and women of to-day. If some of the 
writers here—Samuel Butler, Conrad, C. M. Doughty, 
Gertrude Bell, Thomas Hardy, Katherine Mansfeld— 
are no longer with us, their memory is so recent that they 
still belong to the present. The brief biographies prefixed 
add much to the usefulness of the collection. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


Educational Psychology : An Objective Study. By Prof. P. 
SANDIFORD. (10s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Philosophical Bases of Education. By Dr. R. R. RUSK. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

On its own lines and in its own way, Prof. Sandiford’s 1s 
a remarkably efficient piece of work. The qualification is 
important, for the sub-title of the book, “an objective 
study,” is not a mere form of words, but a stern reality. 
Prof. Sandiford throws overboard entirely the older intro- 
spective psychology, which he briefly dubs a failure, and 
devotes himself to a psychology of which J. B. Watson's 
behaviourism is the extreme form. The stimulus or situa- 
tion and the response: that is what psychology is all 
about, if it is to be a truly scientific psychology, and that 1s 
the only sort of psychology that Prof. Sandiford has any 
use for—the only sort that he will even allow to be called 
psychology. So we miss much that we have been accus- 
tomed to expect in a book bearing the title ‘‘ educational 
psychology.” What we get is a preliminary exposition of 
the working of the human machine, and then, in a series 
of quite admirable chapters, an account of the experi- 
mental work which has been done on “‘ the learning pro- 
cess.’’ Of course Prof. Sandiford, like any other writer of 
a text-book, is largely occupied in putting together the 
results of other men’s labours, and the putting together, the 
selection and explanation, is thoroughly well done. But he 
is not a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water. He 
exercises a discriminating judgment at every point, and 
effectively puts his reader in possession of the present 
position with regard to educational psychology as he con- 
ceives it. As he conceives it—there’s the rub. 

Toronto and Glasgow are far apart—too far to permit the 
hope that Prof. Sandiford and Dr. Rusk might have a 
friendly duel in the presence of their compeers. Perhaps 
the antagonism would be less marked if Prof. Sandiford 
would admit that his work is a “ response ” to an abstract 


“situation ’’ which he, and those who think with him, 


have created; and that nowhere does it correspond witb 
the concrete “ situation ’’ to be found in any schoolroom. 
Even if he did make the admission, Dr. Rusk would pro- 
bably retort that he should not only make it, but also insist 
upon it, in order to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
Dr. Rusk points out that behaviourism may explain how 
an animal meets a situation, but man can create a situation ; 
and this is beyond the scope of a behaviourist psychology 
to explain. It mav account for the behaviour of animals, 
but not for the conduct of man. We cannot here follow in 
detail Dr. Rusk’s most interesting and timely reminder 
that behind every important reform movement in educa- 
tion there lurks, mostly unrecognized, a philosophy of 
education, which should be made explicit. He shows up 
the shortcomings of naturalism and pragmatism—which are 
really at the basis of some important educational proposals, 
and contends for idealism as the only adequate philosophy. 

These two books taken together are, to the thoughtful 
reader between the lines, complementary. Prof. Sandiford 
has come under the full influence of ‘‘ a flood of intelligence 
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testing that has almost overwhelmed the North American 
continent.” His own words! Dr. Rusk’s is the still small 
voice which reminds us that after all it is our philosophy of 
life that matters most, in school as elsewhere 


NELSON’S “MODERN STUDIES” SERIES 


Napoleon and the French Revolution, 1799-1814. Extracts 
from Albert Sorel’s “ L'Europe et la Révolution 
Française.” Selected and Edition by H. L. HUTTON. 
Edition Autorisée. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Au Service de Napoleon. Extraits des Mémoires du Général 
Baron de Marbot. Edited by C. A. RoE. (2s. Nelson.) 

The French Newspaper : its Character, Style and Contents. 
Edited by C. CALVERT. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Anatole France. Edited by Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. 
Nelson.) 

Selections from André Maurois. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Georges Courteline. L’Homme—Le Comique—Le Conteur 
et l'Humoriste—Le Satiriste et Le Critique. By Madame 
BEATRICE ELLIOTT. (2s. Nelson.) 

Modern French Prose, 1918-1928. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. C. I. Witson. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Cécile Pommier. By Gustave GEFFROY. Abridged and 
Edited by Dr. AGNES L. ANDERSON. (2s. Nelson.) 

Free Composition in French. A Graduated Course. By 

C. E. Mitts and H. B. Mitts. (2s. Nelson.) 

Nelson's First French Reader. By Dr. R. L. G. RITCH\E 

and J. M. Moore. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 


These ten books, well printed, well bound, and of a 
convenient format and moderate price, are recent additions 
to Nelson’s ‘‘ Modern Studies ” Series, the first volumes 


(2s. 6d. 


Edited by J. H. Brown. 


` of which we have noticed favourably on previous occasions. 


The editor, Prof. Ritchie, gives us some old friends but 
chiefly strikes out on original lines which are likely to 
increase the interest of the French lesson. The notes 
are severely restrained, but the introductions give all the 
necessary information for placing the author and his work. 
The first two volumes would form excellent reading material 
for an Army class. The third is one of the most original 
readers we have seen. The English traveller rarely reads 
a French newspaper when he can get a Continental Daily 
Mail, and when he does read one he finishes it in a few 
minutes, disgusted that it contains no news of any interest 


‘to him. The Frenchman on his side calls The Times, une 


vraie encyclopédie ; as Mr. Calvert well says in his intro- 
duction, he prefers talking about politics or the events of 
the day in a café to reading about them at home. Give 
him one good leader and he can well do without news from 
the rest of the world. The average man is still convinced 
that France is the hub of the intellectual universe and 
owing to the stabilization of the franc he travels less than 
ever. A sixth form would gain much out-of-the-way 
knowledge of France from reading this book as an unseen. 

Prof. Ritchie’s selection of Anatole France is a model 
that will leave the student with little to learn of him and 
anxious to read all his output. He deals with him under 
eight heads: the preparatory years, the domestic phase, 
the man of letters, emancipation, social satire, the master, 
declining years and post-mortem criticism. On each 
pnase he gives a clear introduction and then some specimen 
pages; among them is that perfect short story “ Le 
Procurateur de Judée,” which deserves to rank with 
those of Voltaire or de Maupassant. 

Mr. Brown’s selection from Maurois will please younger 
students, and he wisely quotes largely from Bramble and 
O’Grady. The article on the English, which appeared 
in 1925 in the Nineteenth Century, will be a good 
corrective to the over-patriotic young, for Maurois’ wit 
will pierce the toughest hide. Courteline is a difficult 
author to edit for schools, but Madame Elliott has brought 
out the true humour of a very French type. Miss Wilson's 
Modern French Prose has been selected from books which 
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have appeared since 1918, and covers a large part of post- 
war prose. One of the Proust extracts has already appeared 
in the Oxford Press selection, but most of the others will 
be new to students who have not seen “ French Prose of 
To-day.” Miss Anderson’s edition of Geffroy’s ‘‘ Cécile 
Pommier ” is the story of a simple French working girl 
which would interest a middle form in a girls’ school. 
But does Miss Anderson really consider “ that goes without 
saving ” the best translation of cela va de sot? The manual 
of Free Composition is an introduction to a very difficult 
part of French tuition and may be of service in ameliorat- 
ing the present very low standard of excellence in this 
subject. The last of the series is an elementary reader for 
those who have worked through the first course. It includes 
llustrations and a full vocabulary. 


’ 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE COSMOS 


Eos: or The Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. By Sir J. H. 
JEANS. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Sir James Jeans, as befits an astronomer, has added a 
star of the first magnitude to that already brilliaht con- 
stellation known as the “ To-day and To-morrow ”’ series. 
Unlike most of his fellow-authors, however, he has confined 
himself to the narration of scientific facts and such inferences 
as he thinks may properly be drawn from them; a limita- 
tion which, for most of us, adds to the fascination of his 
book. ‘‘ Interest in scientific cosmogony,’’ as Sir James 
justly says, “is a recent and still a very tender growth,” 
but cosmological speculation is as old as civilization. Yet 
here, at least, truth is stranger than fiction, and one can 
only wish that some of the astronomers of bygone days 
might by astrological magic have had the opportunity of 
reading this amazing story. How Omar Khayyam would 
have welcomed it we can easily imagine; perhaps it 
would have altered the philosophy of the Rubaiyat. For 
Sir James’s most arresting statement is that everything 
points with overwhelming force to a definite event, or series 
of events, of creation at some time or times, not infinitely 
remote. He definitely rejects, too, the possibility that the 
universe originated by chance out of its present ingredients, 
and shows that it cannot always have been the same as 
it is now. It will end, at some immensely remote period, 
in a cool glow of radiation uniformly diffused through space. 

These are not the vapourings of a fertile imagination, but 
logical inferences from established scientific facts. They 
must therefore inevitably shape all future systems of 
philosophy, and even now the pregnant question arises of 
the cause or circumstance of the first creation. If the 
universe is ‘‘a partially wound-up clock, which must, at 
some time in the past, have been wound up in some manner 
unknown to us,” we have a legitimate field for both present 
speculation and future research ; and the conclusion is one 
which religious thought cannot ignore. 

While the probability that the universe was created at 
some definite time in the past is the most striking of 
Sir James's conclusions, there are many others scarcely 
less compelling. We read with wonder that the sun weighed 
360,000 million tons more yesterday than it does to-day, that 
it will nevertheless last for many millions of millions of 
years more, and that it was probably formed between 
7 and 8 million million years ago during the break-up of a 
spiral nebula. The planets are comparatively modern, having 
been born from a tidal wave on the sun only about 2,000 
million years ago; the earth will possibly be habitable 
by man for a further period of equal length. Planets of 
other suns are very rare; there are, at a moderate com- 
putation, not more than 10,000 planetary systems in the 
1,000 million stars surrounding our sun. Whether. life 
exists in other parts of the universe or not it is impossible 
to say, but Sir James concludes that it does not at present 
look as though Nature had designed the universe primarily 
for life, which appears to be but the end of a chain of 
by-products. What is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 


os 


Mass Education in England: A Critical Examination of Problem 
and Possibility. By Dr. J. H. GARRETT. (38. 6d. Burrow.) 
A highly provocative book which will doubtless be answered 
at an early date. Dr. Garrett, for twenty years School Medical 
Officer at Cheltenham, makes a vigorous attack upon the recent 
report of the Consultative Committee on the Education of the 
Adolescent, mainly on the ground that it ignores, first, the low 
educability of 50 per cent of the children ; and, secondly, the 
compulsory nature of their after-lives as seen in the occupational 
census. In his view, education is nothing more than the prepara- 
tion of the individual to earn his living, hence for half the popula- 
tion a few years’ instruction in the three R’s is all that is required. 
Dr. Garrett entirely ignores the fact that the after-lives of even 
the least intelligent include many hours of leisure, and that it is 
of vital importance, not only to the individual but also to the 
community, that they should be educated for this leisure as well 
as for the means of livelihood. No doubt a certain type of 
employer will welcome the book with its outspoken defence of 
industrialism, but few educationists will agree that ‘* the indus- 
tries of this country afford a variety of magnificent academies 
for the education of the populace.” 


An Adventure with Children. By Mary H. Lewis. 
New York: Macmillan.) 


Cheiron'’s Cave—The School of the Future: an Educational 
Synthesis based on the New Psychology. By DorotHy REVEL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Of these two books describing modern experimental schools, 
the first, from America, is the simpler and less revolutionary. 
The author has no new theories to expound, but lets the facts of 
her experiment speak for themselves. Early in her teaching she 
discovered the disadvantages of the excellently-equipped 
expensive school, where everything, including play, was ready- 
made and standardized. Experience in an open-air school with 
the scantiest equipment revealed to her the children’s need ; 
in making their own school and its furniture, its garden and 
rabbit-hutches, they learned to be ingenious because of the 
poverty of their equipment, and in the atmosphere of freedom 
and opportunity they learned to love work. Miss Lewis con- 
tinued to experiment on these lines, and in twelve years had a 
successful school of 220 children, ranging from kindergarten to 
college, ideally set in a sixty-acre farm. But the fascination of 
the story lies not in the achievement, but in the years of experi- 
ment and growth, and the continual confirmation of Dewey's 
belief that children learn only by doing. The second book is 
by the senior mistress of Mr. Faithfull’s school, Priory Gate, and 
is consequently full of theory, on psycho-analytic lines. Part I 
-explains such terms as libods, extraversion and introversion, the 
recapitulatory theory, parent attachments, with considerable 
lucidity and many illustrations from the author’s experience. 
Part II describes the educational practice of the Priory Gate 
school, where children are given “ the freedom and joy of self- 
education in natural surroundings.” The various stages of 
growth are dealt with separately under the terms used by the 
order of woodcraft chivalry—elves, all ages up to 8; woodlings, 
8-12; trackers, 12-15; pathfinders, 15-18; while the final 
chapter is devoted to a training for teachers which is reminiscent 
of the discipline of the Samurai. The principle of co-education 18 
evidently carried further at Priory Gate than in most mixed 
schools. Both these books are illustrated with delightful 
photographs. 


(6s. 6d. net. 


The New Physical Education : a Program of Naturalized Activities 
for Education Toward Citizenship. By Prof. T. Woop and 
Prof. RosaLinpD F. Cassipy. (10s. New York: Macmillan.) 


There has for some time been a demand for an authorized 
text-book describing the “ naturalized ’’ system of physical 
training taught at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Its 
supporters claim that the traditional physical education has been 
too much occupied with formal exercises that are either artificial 
or merely corrective, and that far better results, mental as well 
as physical, can be achieved by natural, spontaneous, and 
enjoyable activities. Very careful experimental work on these 
lines has been carried on during the last fifteen years, and this 
book summarizes the results, and offers a detailed curriculum in 
“ naturalized activities ” for the elementary school. The theory 
underlying the practice is emphasized throughout, and the book 
is attractively written and printed ; it also contains an excellent 
list of source materials, as well as an exhaustive bibliography. 


EDUCATION 


Adult Learning. By E. L. THORNDIKE, Ersta O. BREGMAN, 
J. W. Tirton, and ELLA WoopyarbD. (ros. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 


Readers of the (British) Journal of Adult Education will recall 
the contributions of Profs. Peers and Spearman to the problems 
whether education, as usually understood, can profitably be 
carried on beyond adolescence into adult life. Prof. Spearman 
ended his article entitled, ‘‘ What is really wrong with Adults ? ” 
by saying that what is wanted is “ genuinely scientific research 
in the psychology of abilities and disabilities.” In the volume 
before us, published under arrangement with the American 
Association for Adult Education, the well-known Prof. Thorndike 
presents the results of a psychological inquiry into the facts 
concerning changes in the amount and changes in the nature of 
ability to learn from about age 15 to about age 45, and especially 
from age 25 to age 45. The instructed in such matters will be 
prepared to find that much of the report is of a very technical 
nature. But other people also will be interested in the general 
conclusion that ‘“‘ nobody under 45 should restrain himself from 
trying to learn anything because of a belief or fear that he is 
too old to be able to learn it.” Probably such a man as 
Dr. Mansbridge, our apostle of adult education, has little use 
for these technical inquiries, but prefers to get on with the 
job, and make his psychology as he goes. At present there is 
something to be said on both sides. On the psychological side 
this book is a very important contribution to the subject. 
Creative Education at an English School. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 

(16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


This altogether delightful book might alternatively be de- 
scribed as the record of an organized attempt to enlist the 
pupil’s creative or constructive instinct in the cause of his 
education, or as containing everything that a school can do for 
a boy except help him to pass his examinations. It is a rare 
experience to take up a book on education in which the word 
“examination ” does not even occur. Whether the experience 
is exhilarating or depressing depends upon the mood of the 
moment. To us it has been both in turns. Is Mr. Whitehouse 
right in placing art and craftsmanship, not among the trivial 
“ extras ” or pastimes, but in the place of honour ? If he is 
right, the prevailing system of secondary education cannot also 
be right. It would be interesting to hear a debate between 
Mr. Whitchouse, author of this book, and Dr. Norwood, author 
of the recent address delivered at Glasgow. The latter could 
not consistently agree with the former about the place of honour. 
Meantime, success to the Bembridge experiment! And may 
every one who has something so interesting and original and 
unorthodox to contribute, come forward with it as Mr. White- 
house has done. 

Tyrannies of the School. By C. W. BAILEY. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Parents and the Pre-School Child. By Prof. W. E. Bratz and 
HELEN McM. Bott. (6s. net. Dent.) 


Parents and Teachers: A Survey of Organized Co-operation of 
Home, School, and Community. Prepared under the Auspices 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Edited by MARTHA S. Mason. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 


IRISH SCHOOLMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of 
the Irish Schoolmasters’ Association, representing the Church 
of Ireland and other Protestant secondary schools, was held 
on October 27. The Rev. C. B. Armstrong, Warden of 
St. Columba’s College, was elected president, and the Rev. T. J. 
Irwin, vice-president. The principal resolution at public business 
condemned in strong terms the trend of secondary education in 
the Free State, under the present regulations (notably com- 
pulsory Irish), and urged a modification which would allow the 
classics and modern foreign languages a proper place in the 
curriculum. Some remarkable statistics were given of the decline 
of the study of French and German, which have almost disap- 
peared from the schools: and it was also observed that under 
the old optional system, even so far back as 1904, the number 
of candidates in Irish was 1,630, whereas in 1928 it was only 
increased to 2,194. A second resolution pressed for the immediate 
establishment of the long-deferred pension scheme ; and a third 
maintained that the conditions for registration as a secondary 
teacher are too exacting in the Irish Free State. The retiring 
president—Mr. H. S. R. Pyper—referred in his address to the 
notable work accomplished for the Association by Mr. John 
Thompson during his term as secretary. 


H 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Plain Prose: The Elements of a Serviceable Style. By W. E. 
WILLIAMS. (38. 6d. Methuen.) 

An interesting and comprehensive book. The author compares 
and contrasts prose writing with poetry and deals with the 
attributes which help in the making of good prose. Many illus- 
trative passages are quoted throughout and in the last chapter 
the reader is referred to the writings of those authors, including 
men of our own time, whose works will repay his study. It is 
a little surprising to find the author lending his countenance to 
so ugly a form as “ belles lettrists ” ; surely the English language 
could do better than this ! 


Men and Women of the Middle Ages. By Dorotuy M. STUART. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Middle Ages are made to live again in the pages of this 
book. We meet the tillers of the soil, the craftsmen, players, 
poets, and their womenkind and our interest is heightened by 
the skilful way in which contemporary illustrations have been 
interspersed throughout the text. 


(1) A London Anthology. Edited by N. G. BRet1-JAMEs. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

(2) (3) The Comedy of Life: from Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Sterne. Rogues and Vagabonds: from Swift, 
Bunyan, Defoe, Francis Godwin, Henry Neville, and Aphra 
Behn. Selected, with Introduction, Notes, and Tables, by 
R. B. JOHNSON. (38. 6d. each. Lane.) 

(4) Selected Letters of Byron. Edited by V. H. Couns. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Brett-James’s anthology (1) would make an excellent 
reading-book for London schools. The extracts range from the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle to George Gissing and ‘“‘ John o’ London.’, 
and prose and verse are pleasingly alternated ; (2) and (3) belong 
to Mr. Brimley Johnson’s new series of group-selections made to 
illustrate the development of English literature; (2) contains 
extracts from Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, Aphra Behn; (3) from 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith. Boty 
volumes have instructive introductions. Byron (4) is admittedly 
one of the best of English letter-writers. Mr. Collins’s selection 
makes good reading. 


The Writing of English. By G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A manual of composition suitable for the middle forms of the 
secondary school. Instructions and exercises exhibit much 
resourcefulness and vivacity, helpful both to teacher and pupil. 


The Lost Fight. By H. F. M. Prescott. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Miss Prescott stepped into the front rank of historical novelists 
with her twelfth-century story of ‘‘ The Unhurrying Chase.” 
“ The Lost Fight ” is a tragic tale of the next century, the period 
of Frederick II, Stupor Mundi. The scenes are laid partly in 
France, partly in Cyprus. A fine and delicate imagination, deep 
ethical feeling, historical learning which is always evident yet 
never displayed, and a sure mastery of style, combine to make a 
book of rare beauty. 


Apostate. By F. REID. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Forrest Reid's ‘‘ Apostate,” recently added to the “ Constable’s 
Miscellany ” series of reprints, is a beautifully written account 
of his childhood and adolescence. A particularly introspective 
and thoughtful boy, we are shown his early upbringing in Belfast 
as the youngest of a large family. As a child he evinced a marked 
distaste for the religion of his elders and retained a strong pre- 
judice against orthodox Christianity throughout his life. He is 
a pagan in spirit and outlook, and it is among the classic Greeks 
with their pantheism and beauty worship that he is most at home. 
His style is calm, unhurried, and poetical, and many of the 
passages possess the sad charm characteristic of Charles Lamb. 


The Beacon Study Readers. Edited by F. Roscoe. (First Lessons, 
1s. 4d. Book One, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ Manual for First 
Lessons and Book One, 2s. Book Two, 1s. od. Book Three, 
2s. Teachers’ Manual for Books Two and Three, 2s. Ginn.) 

The Beacon Readers, now so widely used, had for their main 
object mechanical proficiency in reading, with, as ultimate 
aim, the enjoyment of and appreciation of literature; this new 
series, which is to accompany, not supplement or displace the 
earlier one, and is likely to become equally popular, has 

a quite other object. Experience is showing that young children 

need more systematic guidance than they have hitherto received 

in the understanding and use of words as vehicles of ideas and 
information, in order that they may themselves acquire the power 
to use words “‘ as symbols of reality, sharp in their outline and 
clear in their meaning.” This power the new series aims at 
cultivating. From the age of 6 or 7 to the time when the pupil 
is expected to be able to use the formal text-book as the basis 


of all his work, the Study Readers are designed to enable the 
child to gain information from his books for himself, to make up 
questions and answers, to pick out and arrange facts in order of 
importance, to summarize what he has read. The subject- 
matter of this series is necessarily different, as it must be such 
that the child's own mental activity can be constantly called into 
play in connexion with the actual text, and, if the teacher acts 
upon the suggestions given under the headings “ Related Acti- 
vities,” in countless other directions as well. B. F. L’s illus- 
trations in the two first volumes are charming. 


A Book of Knights. By ELIZABETH D’OyYLEY. (1s. 6d. Bell. 
Glasgow: Holmes.) 

Beautifully told, with a due sense of restraint and of proportion, 
these accounts of nine heroes who lived at various stages of the 
world’s history, starting with St. Francis of Assisi and ending 
with Captain Lawrence Oates, may well prove a source of in- 
spiration to boys and girls. London children will hope to see in 
the Guildhall Library the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ A Dog’s Elegy; 
or, Rupert’s Tears,’’ which tells the story of Prince Rupert’s 
devoted “‘ devil-dog,’’ Boye. 


Lost in London. By H. Stranc. (18s. Oxford University Press.) 


Mr. Herbert Strang has an established reputation as a writer 
of tales for youth, but it is somewhat of a feat even for him to 
have produced a readable story for children of 12 with so unusual 
and unpromising a historical background as the South Sea 
Bubble and the other equally mad and unsuccessful speculations 
of that time. Into such a story it must have required no little 
skill to introduce an episode as exciting as Dormer'’s perilous 
climb to the rescue of his imprisoned schoolfellow. 


Nelson's Infant Reading Practice. By VERA PATMORE. 1. The 
Four Jolly Rabbits and the Cabbage Patch. 2. Snowball: 
a Tale of Santa Claus. 3. Marigold’s Wishbone. 4. The 
Island Where Things Come Right. 5. The Ginger Kitten’s 
Diary. 6. The Treasure Hunt. (Paper, 4d. each. Cloth, 
6d. each. Nelson.) 

It is gratifying to find such a number of cheap books, carefully 
adapted both in subject and language to their little readers, 
being constantly brought out to supplement the regular Class 
Readers. Of this set af six, rightly described as “‘ bright, new 
stories,” (1) and (5) are the most attractive as tales, and these 
also have the jolliest illustrations. As the children are expected 
to copy many of the details of the pictures, these might perhaps 
have had more definitely defined outlines and less shading. 


Marriage. By Susan E. FERRIER. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The inclusion of Susan Ferrier’s ‘‘ Marriage’’ in the famous 
“ Everyman’s Library ” should be a means of introducing this 
delightful comedy-in-narrative to many who have not yet 
discovered its charms. Sir Walter Scott was among the first to 
acknowledge the merits of the book and he commended it “ as 
a very lively work.” ‘‘ Marriage ” is not so much a novel as a 
series of character sketches based on caricature and exaggeration. 
The story itself is slight, but we forget this in our enjoyment of 
the portraitures of the three aunts, of Lady McLaughlin, of Dr. 
Redgill, whose voracious appetite was unbounded, of Mrs. Fox, 
absorbed in the work of “ charity,” of Mrs. Pullens who “ mainly 
relied for fame on her unrivalled art in keepings things long 
beyond the date assigned by nature,” and of many another of 
whom the tale is told. 


A Book of Broadsheets. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The anthology contained in this volume is a reproduction of 
the pocket literature provided by The Times for the men in the 
trenches during the early days of the War. Every item was 
printed in the form of a “ broadsheet ’’—a single page of thin 
paper suitable for inclusion in a letter—and distributed in 
hundreds of thousands to the forces. Mr. Bruce Richmond, of 
The Times Literary Supplement, and Sir Walter Rayleigh, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Oxford, were mainly responsible 
for the selection of the items, although many interesting sug- 
gestions came from the men themselves. The collection is varied 
and extensive, and maintains a high standard throughout. 


The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by 
J. C. SMITH. Book III. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
This is an admirable selection. The editor is definitely opposed 
to the view that pupils of 12 to 15 years of age should gain their 
knowledge of English prose by continuous reading alone. The 
extracts cater for all interests, and the boy or girl of a scientifi 
turn of mind has received generous consideration. . 
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Tha Story of Keth. 
Macmillan.) 
The story of the wanderings of Keth the Immortal, a Celtic 
belle dame sans merci, with the Saint Cleran, is told with rare 
charm. Readers of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold ” will find much to 
delight them here. 


The Tidy Wood. By EVELYN M. WHITAKER. (7d. Nelson.) 

Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. Witson. Book VI. 
A Collection of Prose and Verse Designed to Conduct the 
Reader to the Open Door of the Library. (2s. rod. Nelson.) 

The Silver Thorn : A Book of Stories. By H. WALPOLE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

The Kingsway Examination Tests in English. Teacher’s Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Summer School Papers : Animal, Vegetable, and General. By E. 
BELL. (2s. net. Bell.) 

Richardsox. By B. W. Downs. (6s. net. Routledge.) 

Familiar Letters on Important Occasions. By S. RICHARDSON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Routledge,) 

The Age of Addison. By ANNAM. Pacan. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Blackie's English-Study Readers. Fifth Reader. (28. 9d. Blackie.) 

Contemporary Movements in European Literature. Edited by 
Dr. W. Rose and J. Isaacs. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780. By Prof. O. ELTON. 
In two volumes. (32s. net. Arnold.) 

What is Love? By E. M. DELAFIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

A Dictionary of Correct English: A Manual of Information and 
Advice Concerning Grammar, Idiom, Use of Words, Points 
of Style, Punctuation, Spelling, and Other Practical Matters. 
By M. A. PINK. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The English Language. By E. WEEKLEY. (6d. Benn.) 

The Structure of the Novel. By E. Muir. (38. 6d. The Hogarth 
Press.) 

A Book of Essays. Selected by H. Barnes. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Merging of Ronald Letheredge. By P. L. Marks. (38. Od. net. 
Robert Scott.) 

Jungle John : A Book of the Big-Game Jungles. Abridged. By 
J. Buppen. With Notes and Questions by T. H. ALLEN. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

The General's Ring. By SELMA LAGERLÖF. 
Laurie.) 

Lovers and Luggers. By G. SLADE. (7s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Selected Addresses and Essays. By Viscount HALDANE. (6s. net. 
Murray.) 

Dryden. Preface to the Fables. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by W. P. KER and Notes by M. G. Lroyp-THomas. (Is. 
Clarendon Press.) 

An Elementary Middle English Grammar. By Dr. J. WRIGHT 
and ELIZABETH M. WRIGHT. Second Edition. (7s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 


By BLANCHE GIROUARD. (78. 6d. net. 


(3s. 6d. Werner 


—w 


The English Stage. By Prof. A. NicoLtt. (6d. net. Benn.) 

No part of this fascinating account of the staging of plays in 
England demonstrates better the author’s skill in condensation 
than paragraphs 2 and 3 of Chapter VI, which discuss the leading 
features of Pseudo-Classicism and Romanticism; none is so 
enlightening, and, also, so contentious as his last chapter “ The 
Modern Period.” From this it appears that, though one of two 
great innovators at the present day is an Englishman, vet, 
owing to our dislike to making experiments, we lag behind the 
Continent in scenic art and are content with outworn traditions 
in the production of plays. 


With Pipe and Tabor: Junior Class-Room Plays. 
by R. MoorRHousE. (ts. 4d. Dent.) 

Very brief plays designed for use in the class-room by little 
children. Their author’s understanding of the child-mind, and 
his poetic sympathies, make the “ playlets ” excellent for their 
purpose. 


The Silver Books of Children’s Verse. 
F. JONES. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

This delightful mixture, for children of from 7 to 11, of old 
and new, grave and gay, is well printed and firmly bound. Most 
of the pieces are short, but room has been found for Wilfred 
Wilson Gibson’s narrative poem, “ The Shop,” and for Anstey’s 
amusing “The Wreck of the Steamship Puffin.”  “ Little 
Bateese,’’ supposed to be told in broken English by a French 
Canadian, is quite new. 


Drama: A Guide for Beginners at Criticism. By J. R. WILLIAMS. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

Mr. Williams has contributed a useful little volume to the 

series of introductory books issued primarily for the use of 


Compiled 


Book II. Arranged by 


W.E.A. students. He writes on the drama in a very attractive 
manner, and his analysis of different types of plays, both ancient 
and modern, under the headings of Tragedy, Comedy, Social 
Drama, &c., should be of service to every one interested in the 
subject. 


An Anthology of School: Being a Selection of English Poems on 
School, Schoolboys, and Schoolmasters. Chosen and edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction by C. S. HOLDER. (7s. 6d. 
net. The Bodley Head.) 


Mr. Holder’s anthology breaks new ground, for it is not a mere 
collection of school songs, but includes poems in any way bearing 
upon school life and upon boys and girls in relation to their 
teachers. The gathering is a large and comprehensive one, and 
the chief criticism to which it is exposed is that the poetical 
standard is not kept high enough. To enforce a good standard 
would not be easy, for it might involve disappointing some 
famous schools, and the compiler of such a collection is bound 
to attach importance to historical associations. Yet one may 
doubt whether he has made the best use of his opportunities. 
The great day schools do not seem to be represented. Manchester 
Grammar School has, or had, some excellent songs, for several 
of which John Farmer composed music. Clifton High School 
has a beautiful ‘‘ Rose Song ” written by its first headmistress, 
Miss Woods. J. H. Skrine wrote some really poetical songs for 


-Uppingham. 
Myrtella: A Romance of Ancient Greece. By B. MORE. 
(1 Dollar. Boston. The Cornhill Publishing Co.) 


The words of the dedication of this poem to a gentleman, 
“ whose heart is in poetry and whose poetry is Art,” caused 
the reader some degree of apprehension as to the author’s 
sensitiveness to sound. Itis enough to say that the apprehension 
was fully justified, and that there seems to be no reason to 
suppose that English lovers of poetry will agree with the many 
in America, who, so we are told, hail this as “the greatest 
narrative poem that has been written in the English language 
during the twentieth century.” 


Poetic Values : A Guide to the Appreciation of the Golden Treasury. 
By E. A. G. LAMBORN. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Mr. Lamborn’s book is a stimulating companion to the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury.” His introduction is provocative if not altogether 
convincing. To claim that the fact that Shakespeare wrote 
in verse may be taken as an indication that he did not mean to 
give us “real” persons seems to be a contention that could 
be sustained with difficulty, and it also seems unnecessary to 
suppose that because a speech is spoken in the quavering accents 
of an old woman it must of necessity lose all its charm as spoken 
verse. It would be interesting to know how the writer would 
reconcile this view with Shakespeare’s remarks on the purpose 
of playing. In the same way throughout, the reader cannot 
remain passive, he or she is either moved to cordial agreement, 
or to active protest, and in the latter case challenged to produce 
the grounds for the attitude. No higher praise could be given 
to a book of this type. 


Poems. By W. E. CHASE. ($2. 
consin.) 

The Second Book of School Plays: Plays With Music. The 
Third Book of School Plays: Plays for the Younger Ones. 
(2s. od. net. each. Evans.) ; 

Timon of Athens. By Prof. E. H. WRIGHT. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by G. B. HARRISON and 
F. H. PRITCHARD. (1s. Harrap.) l 

More Little Plays for Little Actors. By ETHEL M. WARD. (ts. 6d. 
net. Chambers.) 

Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. By Prof. H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
Phases of English Poetry. By H. READ. (3s. 6d. The 
Hogarth Press.) 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by F. RICHARDS. (15s. net. Murray.) 

Readings from British Drama: Extracts from Brittsh and Irish 
Plavs. By Prof. A. NIcoLL. (ros. 6d. net. HARRAP.) 

The Shoemaker and the Elves, and Dick Whittington. Two Plays 
in Verse by ELIZABETH F. MATHESON. (Paper, 4d. Limp 
Cloth, 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Matthew Arnold. Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar Gipsy, Thyrsis, 
Balder Dead, Tristram and Iseult, The Forsaken Merman. 
Edited by G. E. HoLLINGwortH. (Cloth, 2s. 9d. Paper, 
2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Poetry Book for Bovs and Girls. Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN. 
Part III. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


W. E. Chase, Madison, Wis- 
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The Thirsty Earth : a Study in Irrigation. 
(ros. 6d. net. Christophers.) 

From the earliest times, irrigation has been practised by 
peoples living in various parts of the world, and it has been 
frequently noted that in sub-tropical countries the national 
prosperity of the highest civilization to which the country could 
give rise, went hand in hand with successful irrigation. In this 
book the author carefully explains the geographical conditions 
which made man’s efforts at irrigation both appropriate and 
necessary, the world distribution of these conditions and the 
various methods by which irrigated agriculture is carried out, 
and some of the results arising from such operations. After 
referring in Part I to the changes of climate which have taken 
place in the course of long periods of time, the author proceeds 
in Part II to compare the irrigation carried on in the Ancient 
World, especially in Egypt, Babylonia, China, and Mexico 
respectively, and then to discuss in detail in Parts III and 1V 
modern methods of irrigation (1) in the Old World and (2) in the 
New World. Students of geography and history both in schools 
and colleges are strongly advised to add this volume to their list 
of books, as it deals in a really satisfactory way with an important 
subject which is hardly touched upon in the ordinary text-books. 
Some maps and full page pictures illustrate the text, and at the 
end of each chapter is a useful bibliography. 


By E. H. CARRIER. 


(1) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and 
R. Frxcu. Book 1. Children of Many Lands. (Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 8d. Limp, 1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

(2) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooxs and 
R. FincH. Book 2. Many Things from Many Lands. 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 7d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 9d. University of 
London Press.) 

(3) Lands and Peoples. Hawaii and the Philippines: Also the 
Islands of the South Seas. By Dr. F. F. BUNKER. (6s. net. 
Lippincott.) 

(1) and (2) Books 1 and 2 of this series contain delightful 
lessons for young children in primary schools. ‘The chapters 
are printed in large type and the descriptions are expressed in 
simple words, some of them being in dialogue form. Book 1 
deals with children who live in different parts of the world and 
Book 2 describes some articles of food and clothing and the 
countries from which the articles come. The illustrations, some 
of which are coloured, are particularly good. (3) '* Hawaii and 
the Philippines ” is written by an American author who very 
successfully emphasizes the human geography throughout the 
various chapters. The book is very suitable as a reading book 
for junior forms in secondary schools, and the numerous illus- 
trations will add greatly to the interest of the reading lessons. 


(1) Great Britain : Essays in Regional Geography by Twentyv-Six 
‘Authors. Edited by A. G. OGILVIE. (218s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) , 

(2) Ordnance Survey Physical Maps of England and Wales, and 
Scotland. (1s. 6d. net each. Southampton: Ordnance 
Survey Office.) 

(1) The great advance made during the last thirty years in 
the teaching of geography has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the text-books written on the subject, 
and regional geography now rightly claims more and more atten- 
tion from authors as the study of small areas has become more 
detailed and complex in character. This collection of essays 
was compiled for the Twelfth International Congress of Geo- 
graphy, held at Cambridge this year, as an appropriate means 
of presenting to the foreign delegates a synopsis by British 
geographers of the regional geography of Great Britain. The 
volume will also be welcomed by all teachers of geography in 
secondary schools and by students in colleges and universities. 
Each essay is written by an expert, usually the head of the 
geographical department of the university situated in the region 
dealt with. The editor states that the greatest possible freedom 
has been allowed to each writer, the only restriction being as 
to the length of an essay and the number of maps to illustrate 
it. The book as a whole must therefore be regarded as a col- 
lection of essays and not as a systematic handbook of geography. 
(2) The reader of the essays in (1) might with advantage use the 
two Ordnance Survey Physical Maps for reference in connexion 
with many sections of the text. The two sheets (each map being 
about 22 in. by 30 in.) are drawn to a scale of 1'014 in. to sixteen 
miles, that is 1: 1,000,000. The river drainage is inserted in 
considerable detail in both maps; the relief is shown by an 
effective scheme of colouring and depths in shades of blue 
separated by definite contour lines at intervals of ten fathoms. 


. 


No names, except those of physical features, are printed on the 
maps. These maps may justly be regarded as models of what 
really good physical maps should contain. 


A Geography of Western Europe. Written bv Five Members of 
the Publications Sub-Committee of the Standing Committee 
for Geography in Public Schools. Edited by E. I). LABORDF. 
(8s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

The aim of the compilers of this geography has been to produce 

a work which will satisfy the needs of the public school geo- 
graphy master and will provide a course of study up to 
the standard required for the School Certificate Examination 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. In order to keep 
the book within a reasonable size, the British Isles have been 
omitted ; with this exception all the countries on the western 
seaboard of Europe are well described as regards geological 
structure, physical features, productions, and historical associa- 
tions. The editor writes an excellent chapter on the valley 
of the Rhone and Saône, in which he shows how the geography 
of a particular region should be studied. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future a second volume dealing with the other 
countries of Europe will be prepared by the same authors in 
order to complete the geography of the continent. 


(1) Philips’ New Large-Scale Administrative County Maps. 
Surrey. (Unmounted, in sheet form. 1s. Folded in paper 
covers. 18s. 3d. Philip.) 

(2) Philips’ New Visual Contour Outline Map of Europe. (2d. 
Philip.) 

(1) The Map of Surrey (16 in. by 13 in.) is drawn to scale of 
2in. for five miles. The different shades of colouring show the 
county borough of Croydon, the municipal boroughs, and the 
urban districts of the county. The boundaries of the parlia- 
mentary divisions are indicated with red lines and the railways 
are shown in black lines. All place names are clearly printed. 
(2) To Philips’ Visual Contour series of maps, Europe has now 
been added ; the scale of the map is 1 in. for 240 miles. In the 
geography course this map will be of great use for map exercises 
and for testing the knowledge of pupils. 


(1) Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooks and R. FINCH. 
Book 4. The British Isles. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp 
Cloth, 2s. University of London Press.) 

(2) Operative Geographies: a Complete Geography Scheme in 
8 Volumes. Vol. 3. Australasia. By W. F. Morris. (Is. 
Cassell.) ; 

(3) United States and Mexico. 
(1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

(4) Oceans and Rivers. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. (6d. net. Benn.) 


In arrangement and stvle the books in this group conform 
to the other volumes in the series to which they respectively 
belong. The format of (1) is very attractive; the chapters 
provide a very satisfactory course of lessons for junior forms and 
the illustrations are excellent. No. 2 is a very cheap production 
for so complete a course of work containing as it does descriptive 
text, sketch maps, and numerous exercises. No. 3 is a reading 
book consisting of carefully chosen extracts from the works of 
writers on travel and adventure. No. 4 belongs to Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library; it has been written by a well-known geo- 
grapher and is full of reliable information concerning the uses 
of rivers and the movements in the oceans. 


Compiled by W. J. GLOVER. 


The World and its Discovery. By H. B. WETHERILL. Part III. 
America, with a Chapter on the First Vovage Round the 
World. (1s. 9d. Clarendon Press.) 

Geographical Exercises. By Dr. L. D. Stamp and Exsa C. STAMP. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

Map of Roman Britain. Second Edition. (4s. 
Ordnance Survey Office.) 

Philips’ Pocket Survevor. Designed by G. C. SHERRIN. (2s. 6d. 
net. Philip.) 

The British Isles. By R. J. Fincu. (1s. 6d. Black.) 

A Geography of the British Isles. By Prof. L. W. Lype. With 
Problems and Exercises. 18th Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

The British Empire with its World Setting. By J. B. REYNOLDS. 
oth Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

An Intermediate Commercial Geography. By Dr. L. D. STAMP. 
Part II. The Economic Geography of the Leading Countries. 
(12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Pictorial Geography. Book I. 
SANDERs. (1s. 8d. Philip.) 


Southampton : 


The Round World. By E. M, 
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A Junior Ancient History. By A.M. DALE. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Miss Dale has written a competent and useful text-book for 
the middle forms of schools. It is primarily concerned with 
Greece and Rome—the story of the latter being quite properly 
carried down to the dawn of the Middle Ages. But these two 
more detailed studies are preceded by an excellent preliminary 
sketch of the history of the older politics of Crete, Phoenicia, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, Babylonia, and Egypt. There are five 
maps printed in the text, but they are so poor that they might 
with advantage have been omitted. The pupil who uses this 
book must supplement it with a good historical atlas. 


British History, 1760-1822. By C. R. CRUTTWELL. (28. Bell.) 

This is an age of small books by large men. Mr. Cruttwell is 
an Oxford don of high distinction. It is a great score tor the 
editor of Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Special Review ” series that he should 
have been able to persuade him to contribute this notable 
outline of George III’s reign to the British section of the series. 
With a masterly concentration upon essentials Mr. Cruttwell tells 
in 150 small pages the story of the constitutional struggle between 
George and his cabinets; of the loss of the American colonies ; 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; and of the social 
and economic troubles which accompanied and followed them. 
A map showing the parliamentary representation of England 
and Wales prior to the first Reform Act is particularly valuable. 


Alexander Hamilton. By H. H. HıcxkKs. (6s.6d.net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Patriots of the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. E. F. MALCOLM- 
SMITH. (38. 6d. Longmans.) 

Those who prefer to take their history in the emulsified and 
sweetened form of biography will find these two volumes to their 
taste. In the first of these Mr. Hicks tells from the point of view 
of one of the chief actors the exciting story of the War of American 
Independence and the framing of the United States constitution. 
In the second, Miss Malcolm-Smith provides brief sketches of 
the lives of some of the more (but not most) prominent of the 
makers of the nineteenth century, e.g. Kossuth, Mazzini, Thiers, 
Roon, Andrássy, Gorchakov, Nicholas of Montenegro. No 
one who reads these short yet capable biographies will fail to 
realize that beneath the slender narrative there lies a broad and 
deep foundation of study and research. 


A History of Europe. Vol. II. The Ascendancy of Spain and of 


France, 1494-1740. By A. HASSALL. (7s. 6d. Riving- 
tons.) 

A History of Western Europe, 1815-1926. By D. C. SOMERVELL. 
(6d. net. Benn.) 


The first volume of Mr. Hassall’s ‘‘ History of Europe” 
covered a thousand years; the present volume deals with but 
one quarter of the succeeding and still-incomplete millennium. 
The struggles between the great monarchs of France and Spain 
give the volume a certain unity ; but 1740 is nota good concluding 
date. It would have been better to carry the story down to the 
French Revolution. Mr. Hassall groups all his material into 
seven very unequal chapters. The arrangement is neither logical 
nor chronological, and the assignment of the whole of one of 
the seven chapters to the Thirty Years’ War is indefensible. 
The strength of the book, in fact, lies not in its structure or in 
its style, but in its excellent apparatus of genealogies, chrono- 
logies, lists of subjects for essays, and special notes. Mr. D. C. 
Somervell shows much greater constructive and narrative skill 
in his sixpenny survey of the nineteenth century and after. 


Outlines of Central Government, Including the Judicial System of 
England. By J. J. CLARKE. Third Edition. (5s. net. 
Pitman.J 

The British Constitution: Its Growth and Character. By 

Sir SYDNEY Low. (6d. net. Benn.) 

The fact that a third edition of Mr. Clarke’s handbook on 
Central Government has been called for within two years of the 
publication of the second is eloquent testimony as to its value. 
It provides, indeed, in short compass just such a survey of the 
actual working of the British constitution as is needed both by 
civil servants and by university examinees. This third edition 
is by no means a mere reprint of its predecessor. It has been 
carefully revised and in some parts, where changes in the con- 
stitution have taken place, re-written. Sir Sidney Low’s brilliant 
little summary of constitutional history is also strong on the 
practical side. But its chief purpose, of course, is to present a 
sketch of the process by which the existing form of government 
in Britain came into existence. This purpose, within the strict 
limits imposed by its diminutive size, it excellently fulfils. 


Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of the East. By 
Prof. P. JoUGUET. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This translation of Prof. Jouguet’s work on Macedonian 
Imperialism should be very welcome to English students of this 
important period, who, as a glance at the biography of this 
volume shows, are very poorly provided with works in their 
own language on this epoch, though Mr. Tarn’s work on Hellen- 
istic Civilization, which appeared apparently too late to be 
mentioned here, has done something to fill the gap. Prof. Jouguet 
begins with an excellent sketch of Alexander’s conquests and 
Organization of his empire. Then in Part II he describes its 
dismemberment, and gives a history of ‘‘ The Successors ” down 
to the fall and death of Lysimachus in 281. The rest of the book 
is chiefly occupied with the development of Egypt. Here the 
modern historian is far better provided with sources than for 
any other part of Alexander’s oriental dominions, thanks to 
the rich finds of papyri, and the period treated extends down 
to the battle of Actium and the fall of the Lagid dynasty. The 
last chapter describes in much briefer manner the Hellenization 
of Asia, for there, as the author says, ‘‘ We lack the means to 
solve the problem we have set ourselves.” The four maps at 
the end of the book are good. 


Last Words on the Roman Municipalities. By W. E. HEITLAND. 
(4s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

In this pamphlet the venerable historian of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, returns to the theme which he discussed in his 
“Roman Fate” (1922) and ‘‘ Herum ” (1925). He provides 
further evidence and arguments in support of his opinion that 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire was largely due to the 
decadence of the municipalities of which it was primarily com- 
posed. He makes out a strong case. 


A History of the United States of America. By Prof. R. MCELROY. 


(6d. Benn.) 
Athens : A Picture of a Great Greek City. By E. H. WARMINGTON. 
(6d. Benn.) 


A History of Japan. By Prof. J. I. BRYAN. (6d. Benn.) 
A History of Western Europe, A.D. 1-455. By Dr. M. Cary. 
(6d. Benn.) 

The quality of Messrs. Benn’s sixpenny monographs shows 
no sign of deterioration. The four historical volumes before us 
are models of skilful preparation. They are all written by experts 
of the highest standing, each of whom would probably have 
found it easier to expand his knowledge to a quarter of a million 
words than to condense it into twenty thousand. Each of these 
little volumes is of the nature of a brilliant essay rather than of 
a formal text-book ; but each is so systematic and well-propor- 
tioned that it provides for the serious student an admirable 
introduction to its subject. 


Chivalry : A Series of Studies to Illustrate its Historical Signi- 
ficance and Civilizing Influence. By Members of King’s 
College, London. Edited by Prof. E. PRESTAGE. (15s. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

A Concise History of Great Britain. By D.C. SOMERVELL. (6s. 6d. 
In 2 Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Bell.) 

A History of Europe. Vol. III. The Balance of Power, The French 
Revolution and Napoleon, The Nineteenth Century and After, 
1740-1914. By A. HASSALL. (78. 6d. Rivingtons.) 


THE Incorporated Society for Promoting Protestant 
Schools in Ireland has appointed Mr. W. Tate to the 
Ranelagh School, Athlone, in succession to the late Mr. R. 
Baile. Mr. Tate is a Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and has also graduated with 
First Class Honours at University College, Cork. He has 
been headmaster of the Prior Schools, Lifford, for the past 
five years, and was formerly Senior English master and 
Bursar at St. Columba’s College, Co. Dublin. 

* * * 


THE Governors of the Royal School, Armagh, have now 
appointed a Headmaster in succession to Mr. H. Hirsch, 
who is retiring at Christmas. The new headmaster— 
Mr. W. Hutchings — after a distinguished academical 
career at Cambridge, was appointed mathematical master 
at Campbell College, Belfast. During the War he served with 
the Royal Warwickshire Regiment in France, and subse 


! quently with the Army of Occupation in Germany. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


First Book in Italian. By L. CovELLo and ANNITA E. GIACOBBE. 
(8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


This well-printed work will prove an attractive introduction 
to Italian. It is suitable rather for those who take Italian as 
their first foreign language than for students who already have 
experience in language work. The reader is made the centre of 
the work and there are oral exercises, vocabularies, and retrans- 
lation exercises on each lesson. As with most American books, 
the weight is excessive and some of the translations (e.g. “ fine ” 
for “ good ’’ and “ rubbers ” for “ goloshes ’’) are liable to jar 
on English ears. 


(1) An Early Norse Reader. Edited by G. N. GARMONSWaAY. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) The French Novel. By Prof. H. ASHTON. (6d. net. Benn.) 

(3) A Comprehensive French Grammar. By G. W. F. R. GooD- 
RIDGE. (rs. Oxford University Press.) 

(4) Junior Test Papers in French: For the Use of Pupils Pre- 
paring for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar Ex- 
aminations in the Junior Grade. By E. T. GRIFFITHS. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(5) French Verse and Prose. Selected and Edited by L. R. 
GLEED and J. Baswitz. (2s. Blackie.) 

(6) German Verse and Prose. Selected and Edited by J. Baswitz 
and L. R. GLEED. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 


(1) This well-produced book is intended for students who wish 
to read Norse literature in the original, which is the only means 
of getting a close insight into the spirit of the Vikings. There are 
44 pages of grammar, followed by 63 pages of texts. Notes and a 
vocabulary complete a work which will be invaluable to beginners 
in early Scandinavian literature. (2) Benn’s Sixpenny Library 
has undoubtedly been the means of starting many stumbling 
footsteps along the path of self-improvement. It is manifestly 
impossible to squeeze Saintsbury’s two stout volumes into 
80 small pages, but Prof. Ashton does give a hint of the lessons 
that may be learnt from French fiction. Beginning with 
d’Urfé’s ‘‘ Astrée ” he compresses the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries into 24 pages, leaving the larger portion for the 
Romantics, Realists, and Naturalists of the last hundred years. 
To show how up-to-date he is, the author mentions Maurois’ 
** Voyage au pays des Articoles,’’ which appeared only in 
February, 1928. This would be a good book to give to a pupil 
of 15 or 16 interested in French. It would enable him to gain 
a first idea of a very big subject and to have the main lines 
correctly in his mind. (3) Comprehensive is scarcely the adjective 
for a French grammar of 62 pages, but in spite of that, Mr. Good- 
ridge has compiled a useful manual for pupils up to the fifth 
form. One of the two chief lacunae in modern language learning 
of to-day is the ignorance of elementary grammar. There is 
much to be said for the learning by heart of the essential 
features. But examiners of school certificate papers declare that 
this rarely occurs, so gross are the errors displayed. (4) These 
test papers are compiled on similar lines to the Higher Test 
Papers we noticed last month. The odd numbers include 
grammar questions, .a piece to be translated into French, and a 
short essay. The even numbers contain two pieces of unseen 
-to be translated into English. They should prove useful to 
classes preparing for the school certificate and other junior 
examinations. (5) and (6) These two collections of verse and 
prose extracts are intended by the compilers to be read and 
perhaps learnt by heart. The selection is a wide one extending 
over the literature of four hundred years. 


Doce Cuentos Escogidos del Libro de los Ejemplos del Conde 
Lucanor y de Patronio, Compuesto por El Infante Don Juan 
Manuel. Retold in Modern Spanish and Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by M. OLIVAR. (2s. Longmans.) 

Cinco Escenas Matritenses. By R. de MESONERO Romanos. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Prof. W. J. 
ENTWISTLE. (28. Longmans.) 

Los Cuatro Viajes de Cristóbal Colón (Selections from Columbus’ 
Letters and Other Primary Documents). Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by JEANIE D. ENTwIsTLE and Prof. 
W. J. ENTWISTLE. (28. Longmans.) 

Al Margen de los Clasicos. By Azorin. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by AGNES W. BorRLAND. (2s. Longmans.) 


This is a welcome departure in the shape of short, readable, 
and handy texts for both elementary and intermediate classes. 
The “ Libro de los Ejemplos ” is a work of literary merit and 
historical importance. Modernized and abbreviated, these, 


the oldest artistic short stories in European literature, are 
within easy reach of the capabilities and the interest of a be- 
ginners’ class. “Cinco Escenas Matritenses’’ is valuable as 
presenting five scenes in the changing Spain of the last century, 
and the language is as attractive as it offers scope for colloquial 
study. ‘‘ Los Cuatro Viajes de Colón ” are based upon his 
letters and other historical documents. This volume is bound 
to be attractive in matter and must encourage the reader to go 
on until he reaches the end. Then comes Azorin. His reading 
of the classics has inspired him to admiration, of which “ Al 
Margen de los Clasicos ’’ is the result. With good introductions, 
a sufficiency of annotation, and a good vocabulary, this series 
should have a kindly reception. 


A Spanish Reader for Beginners. (5s. 6d. 
Knopf.) 

This is a beginner’s reader which combines simplicity and 
great variety. The matter is arranged in order of difficulty, so 
that in the early sections only the present tense is employed. 
Other forms of the verb are introduced with a gradually widen- 
ing vocabulary until we have selections from famous Spanish 
writers. We do like this book—but the price for a beginner's 
reader is high for English schools. 


By S. W. BROWN. 


Talin y Otros Cuentos. By Concha Espina. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Prof. S. L. M. 
ROSENBERG and MARION A. ZEITLIN. (5s. Knopf.) 

Concha Espina is one of the most delightful of modern Spanish 
writers. This volume of “ Cuentos,” from her pen, gives usa 
fine picture of Spanish life and customs, especially of that 
corner of Spain, the “ Montaña of Santander.” This volume is 
well edited and is very suitable for an advanced class. 


Páginas Escogidas (Selecciones y Notas del Autor). By Pio 
Baroja. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. S. L. M. ROSENBERG and L. D. BAILIFF. (5s 
Knopf.) 

Pio Baroja needs no introduction to most of us, but this 
volume of selections, with a finely written biographical notice, 
will help to make his work better known among students of 
Spanish. The only fault lies in the extent of the vocabulary. 
Those who could read these selections do not need help of this 
type. Otherwise we have nothing but praise for this volume. 


Racine. Britannicus. Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR. (2s. 6d. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Diesterwegs Neusprachliche Schulausgaben mit deutschen Anmer 
kungen. Band 19. Lazy Lob and Other Stories. By MABEL 
MARLOWE. Bearbeitet von Dr. K. Arns. (Frankfurt-a.-M.: 
Verlag Moritz Diesterweg.) 

Paul Bourget. Le Frère de M. Viple et Autres Contes. Edited 
by E. J. A. Groves. With Notes and Vocabulary. (Is. 
Blackie.) 

Modern French Verse. Selected and Edited by L. R. GLEED and 
J. Baswitz. (3s. and 4s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Revisal Lessons in French. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. 
CasaTi, (28. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
French Prose and Verse for Recitation. 

WANSTALL. (18. Harrap.) 

L'Evasion de Lavallette. By J. Lucas DuBRETON. 
Dr. W. G. HARTOG. (18. 9d. Harrap.) 

Klein Heini : Ein Grosstadtjunge. By R. HENNINGS. Edited by 
J. E. G. BurGoyne. (2s. Harrap.) 

The Phonetic Gateway to French. By Dr. P. H. CHURCHMAN. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Aventures de la Famille Gautier. By JOSETTE E. SPINK and 
VIOLET MILLIS. (28. 6d. Ginn.) 

Cervantes. Selection from his Works. 
(4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Groundwork in French. By A. W. GREEN. (28. 6d. Harrap.) 

Tan Yr Enfys : Nifer o Ddramdui Blant. By D. I. L. JENKINS. 
(1s. Dent.) 


Edited by H. J. B. 
Edited by 


By Prof. R. SCHEVILL. 


The Annual Conference of the Geographical Association is to 
be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
London, W.C. 2, from Thursday, January 3, to Monday. 
January 7, under the presidency of S. H. G. Lyons, F.R.S. 


* * + 
The Science Masters’ Association is holding its annual meetings 


at Cambridge from January 2-5. Prof. A. C. Seward will give 
his presidential address on January. 2. 
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Music. By URSULA CREIGHTON. 
Windus.) 

Many musicians will be in cordial agreement with Prof. 
Dent’s opinions as expressed in a short preface to Mrs. 
Creighton’s admirable book, for ‘‘ she is a musician who enjoys 
herself, and has the art of conveying that enjoyment to others.” 
In a recent speech Sir Hugh Allen said: ‘‘ We are in great danger 
in these days of talking and writing too much about music, and 
doing and hearing too little of it.’ Mrs. Creighton’s book, then, 
deals with ‘‘ Music ” itself, and has little in common with those, 
and they are numerous, who deal only in labels and formule. 
“ It is a book,” says Prof. Dent, “ for those who enjoy music 
and like to read about it for their own pleasure, rather than 
from fear of examinations.” The author has the power of 
helping us to realize the conditions and social environment in 
which the great musicians lived and made their music. To read 
only one chapter, that on Schubert, is sufficient to make one 
appreciate the extraordinarily interesting and arresting style 
which runs through the whole book, and gives it such a fresh 
and unconventional point of view. 


Beethoven. The Pianoforte Sonatas II. By A. F. MILNE. (1s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

All students of Beethoven will be grateful to Mr. A: Forbes 
Milne for his contributions to ‘‘ The Musical Pilgrim ” series. 
This additional volume deals with the sonatas of the third period, 
-and includes two musical favourites, viz. the sonatas in C minor 
(Pathetique) op. 13, and the sonatas in C major (Waldstein) 
op. 53. Forbes Milne knows his ‘‘ Beethoven,” and is a sure 
guide to those points of structure and emotional expression which, 
in his own words, makes these later sonatas ‘‘ Human documents 
of the greatest interest.” 


March Tune. 
Williams.) 

Good teaching pieces, the march tune has a good swing and 
a staccato bass which firmly supports it. 

New Swedtsh Dance Records (H.M.V.) 

The following series of gramophone records will be invaluable 
to schools where Swedish dancing is taught. With the new 
electrical recording, the orchestration is clear, but not too loud, 
while the insistence of the jolly rhythms compels one to “ join 
the dance.” ‘‘ Cochin China ” and ‘‘ Ace of Diamonds ’”’. (double- 
sided record), ‘‘ Swedish Masquerade ” and ‘‘ French Reel” 
(doublesided record), ‘‘Clap Dance ” and “ Mountain March ” 
(doublesided record), “ Girls Joy” and “ The Bow ” (double. 
sided record), ‘‘ Napolean ” and “ Tantoli’’ (doublesided record) 


A First School Music Course. By W. J. R. Gisss. (Teachers’ 
Book, 6s. Pupils’ Book, 1s. Cambridge University Press.) 
Most heads of schools are now coming to realize the import- 
ance of music, and the necessity of giving it a permanent place 
in the school curriculum. Any contribution therefore, designed 
to help forward such an excellent cause, is very welcome, if 
conceived on the right lines, and Mr. Gibb’s book certainly is. 
His preface proves him to have really practical aims, and a 
real enthusiasm for his subject. His methods are sound, and 
teachers who have but limited time for teaching musical appre- 
ciation in schools, will find his remarks helpful and stimulating. 
The teacher (alas! there are many such) who has no plan or 
system at all, should make the acquaintance of Mr. Gibbs’ book 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Music Stories for Girls and Boys. By DONZELLA Cross. (3s. 6d. 
Ginn. 

What aly Christmas present for the musical child, and for 
the unmusical one as well, as a matter of fact. For when the 
subject of music is introduced in the right manner and an appeal 
is made to the child’s imagination, few will be found to resist it. 
Miss Cross evidently understands the child mind, and her stories 
are most attractive. If these stories are illustrated with the 
various musical items she suggests, many fascinating hours can 
be spent to the advantage of both pupil and teacher. The book 
contains some very attractive coloured illustrations and is an 
ideal gift-book. 


Twelve Unison Songs for Junior Classes. By Various Composers. 
(1s. Novello.) 

What would schools do without the help of such firms as 
Novello ! Verily they are “ a very present help in trouble,” i.e. 
the trouble of choosing the right material for the school singing 
class. In the Novello School Songs, Book 282, there are twelve 
unison songs for school classes—these may be had separately— 
there are some eminently singable songs by Alec Rowley, one 
in particular really delightful—‘‘ A Fairy Wing.” 


(7s. 6d. net. 


Canzonetta. By C. JAFFRAY. (Is. 6d. net. each. 


Chatto and | Seven Unison Songs for the Higher Divisions. 


By Various Com- 
posers. (18. Novello.) 

Book 284 of the same series contains songs by Sullivan 
(“Orpheus with His Lute”); Holst (‘‘ Song of the Shoe- 
makers °); and Geoffrey Shaw (‘‘ Worship’’). ‘‘ Praise ” by 
Dr. Dyson has had many successors, this last is one. 


Seven Easy Unison Songs. By Various Composers. (1s. Novello.) 

This set contains a very charming song by Dr. C. H. Lloyd, 
“ Where the Pools are bright and deep.” Others by Percy 
Fletcher, G. Henschel, Alec Rowley, &c., are well worth making 
acquaintance with. 


Seven Unison Songs for the Higher Divisions from “ The School 
Music Review.” (8d. Novello.) 

From Dudley Buck—here represented by ‘ When the Heart 
is Young ” (a very popular song in its day) to our own John 
Ireland, who contributes two numbers, ‘‘ Slumber Song ” and 
“ Spring ” is a long way. The two styles are worthy of com- 
parison. 

We have no space to give detailed notices of the many excellent 
Two-Part Songs, numbered in Books 296, 301, 302, 303, 304. 
The composers represented include Granville Bantock, Walford 
Davies, John Ireland, F. H. Cowen, Percy Fletcher, &c., all 
masters of the art of writing effectively for school songs. No 
doubt a post card to Messrs. Novello will bring a suitable 
selection, and the only difficulty of the singing class mistress 
will be to know which to discard; for choice, so abundantly 
provided for, is easy, and for all tastes. 

The Happy Fairies. Puck's Dance. By T. A. WHITE. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

Six Airs. Arranged for ‘Cello, or Violin, and Piano by 
J. BARBIROLLI. (38. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Hard-Handed Men. By J. B. JoHNSON. (28.) Bridge End. 
By F. H. SHERA. (ıs. 6d.) Oranges and Lemons. By 
J. LonGMirE. (1s.) Three Rotation Studies. By Eva PAIN. 
(2s.) The Keel Row. By J. LONGMIRE. (18.) The Realm 
of Youth. Books 1 and 2. By C. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. each.) 
Bolero. For Two Pianos. By N. DEMUTH. (2s. 6d.) Four 
Little Duets. By F. SWINSTEAD. Book 1. Slumber Song: 
A Tiny Minuet. Book 2. Happy Song: A Gay Waltz. 
(1s. 6d. each.) Dignity and Impudence. By A. ROWLEY. 


(1s. 6d. 


(2s. 6d.) The Maze. By T. A. WHITE. (28.) The Old 
Folks at Home. By J. LONGMIRE. (1s.) (Oxford University 
Press.) 


In the Apple Orchard: For Piano. By C. JENKINS. Handel: 
Six Selected Pieces for Piano. Arranged from the Figured 
Bass. By C. S. Lanc. ’Tis True, I Never Was In Love: 
Song. Words by A. BROME. Set to Music by C. M. CAMPBELL. 
There is a Lady Sweet and Kind: Song. Set to Music by 
C. M. CAMPBELL. Young Love Lies Dreaming : Song. Poem 
by CHRISTINA RosseTTI. Music by E. L. BAINTON. Gossamer 
Wings: for the Piano. By F. GERARD. Gammer's Garland. 
By E. L. BAINTON. (2s. net each.) Puppet Dance : for Piano- 
forte. By T. F. DUNHILL. (ıs. 6d. net. Williams.) 

Appreciation of Music. By F. Howes. (2s. Paper, Is. 
mans.) 


Long- 


The Association of University Women Teachers announces 
that its new address is 107 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
The nearest station is Tottenham Court Road. 

+ + * 


A large number of our readers will be sorry to hear that the 
Uplands Association will be wound up definitely at the end of 
this year. The Association has performed a good deal of most 
useful work, and it seems a pity that this must cease. 

* * * 


Burrows’ Scholastic Bureau announces that it is now discon- 
tinuing its efforts in the direction of the supply of staff and 
school transfers. If headmasters and headmistresses will make 
a note of this it will save much unnecessary correspondence. 

+ * * 


The gramophone company, ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” has re- 
corded ‘‘ Trial by Jury” in complete form, on four 12-inch 
double-sided records. This recording was made under the 
personal direction of Rupert D'Oyly Carte. “ Trial by Jury” 
was first produced in 1875 and is the only Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera entirely without spoken dialogue. It is therefore complete 
in every way on four records. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Motive Forces of the Mind. By ALicE RAVEN. 
Heffer.) 

This is a simple introduction to McDougall’s theory of the 
. instincts as the motive forces of human conduct. The author has 
little new to give, but she has read and digested a considerable 
amount of modern psychology, and in the attempt to pass on 
the results of her reading to a class of club leaders at a Women’s 
Settlement she has clarified her thought and has also added 
interesting illustrations from general literature. The style is 
clear and pleasant, and the general outlook thoroughly sane. 


The Impotence of Man (" L'Homme Impuissant’’). By Prof. 
C. RicHetT. Translated by L. Harvey. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

The littleness and futility of human existence is an old theme 
which Prof. Richet here expounds with a brilliant modernity. 
Impotent as man is, there is no need for pessimism. Let him be 
modest and humble, accepting his limitations, enjoying his 
pleasures in moderation, above all governing himself, master 
‘in a domain which no one else can invade,” and hope still 
remains. This is the gist of the eminent physiologist’s lay 
sermon on making the best of our colossal impotence ; it has a 
sparkle and vigour which amply refutes the notion that sermons 
are necessarily tedious. 


Diogenes ; or, The Future of Leisure. By C. E. M. Joan. (2s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is by no means the least interesting and significant 
contribution to the challenging series to which it belongs—the 
“ To-day and To-morrow ” Series. To any one who has eyes 
to see the signs of the times, the future of leisure is a subject 
of outstanding importance. In every class of society—except, 
of course, in the traditionally ‘‘ leisured classes ’’—the margin 
of leisure is on the increase. Mr. Joad is severe, but probably 
not a whit too severe, upon the disastrous misuse of leisure that 
now prevails. To reveal his ideas about the future of leisure 
would be almost like giving away the plot of a novel. The book 
should be read. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Experience of Reality. A Study of Mysticism. By E. HOLMES. 
(5s. net. Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Introductory Sociology. By A. MuntscuH and H. S. SPALDING, 
(ros. 6d. Heath.) 


An Outline of Comparative Psychology. By Prof. C. J. WARDEN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul). 


Psychology Ancient and Modern. By Prof. G. S. BRETT. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Two American books on the history of psychology. The first 
claims to “ give a brief account of how the race has interpreted 
what it has known of animal life and behaviour at various stages 
of development.” In the course of about 120 very small pages 
it treats of this subject from prehistoric times to the present 
day, and will therefore be of little value to the serious student. 
But to the general reader who is interested in the struggle of 
comparative psychology to become a science, it presents a 
readable survey of the field ; the only detailed study is that given 
in the appendix on the ability of “ Fellow,” the famous German 
shepherd dog, to understand language. The second book is one 
of the “ Debt to Greece and Rome ” series, and Prof. Brett’s 
main aim is to show the modern reader what a wealth of valuable 
psychological material is contained in the classical writers. 
Mainly from the works of Plato and Aristotle, he shows that 
this is the case in the realm of the psychology of cognition, the 
- psychology of conduct, and psychology applied to education, 
politics, and mental disorder. The final chapters deal with 
Hellenistic thought, and the later followers of ‘‘ the Great 
Tradition.”’ 


Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. By Dr. C. G. JUNG. 
Authorized Translation by H. G. and C. F. Baynes. I. 
The Unconscious in the Normal and Pathological Mind. 
II. The Relation of the Ego to the Unconscious. (10s. 6d. 
net. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox.) 

This important contribution to psycho-analytic theory con- 
sists of the revised versions of two of Jung’s earlier essays which 
were originally published in the volume of ‘* Collected Papers ”' 
cdited by Constance Long. Both essays, however, have been 
re-written, and so much has been added to the second one that 
it is barely recognizable. In it Jung differentiates between the 
anima and the animus as psychological conceptions, and suggests 
the way to deal with these psychical personalities. He also 


repeats and emphasizes his distinction between the personal and 
the collective unconscious, and states that the collective memory 
images which exist in the unconscious can certainly be inherited, 
though as yet he has no clear proof of the inheritance of individual 
memory acquisitions. The translation is admirably done. 


The Child in Primitive Society. By Prof. N. MILLER. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


Prof. Miller has collected a wealth of information concerning 
the children of primitive peoples, their birth, infancy, and 
adolescent initiation, and uses it to impress the point that the 
social heritage definitely colours the life of the individual, shapes 
his behaviour, and in part creates his character. 


(12s. 6d. 


Plaio and the New Psychology. By T. J. FAITHFULL. (2s. 6d. net. 
Bale.) 

The Great Forerunner : Studies in the Inter-Relation of Platonism 
and Christianity. By J. S. HoYLaND. (5s. net. Constable.) 


Of these two little books on Plato, the first, which constitutes 
the second of Mr. Faithfull’s ‘‘ Constructive Essays,” is con- 
cerned in proving that Plato knew a great deal about psycho- 
analytic theory. The author goes through the five dialogues 
published in the Everyman Edition, and shows in each case 
‘“ how Plato is striving to express the truth of the spiritual flow 
which constitutes extraversion and introversion.’’ Mr. Hoyland, 
on the other hand, finds in the dialogues close parallels to the 
teachings of Christ. His book is permeated with his own 
vital religion, and broadened by his long experience of educa- 
tional work in India. 


Emotion and Delinquency: A Clinical Study of Five Hundred 
Criminals in the Making. By Dr. L. BRIMBERG. (7s. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 


The main virtue of this book is implied in its sub-title. It is 
not a statistical and impersonal survey. It is a physician’s study 
of individual delinquents with whom he has maintained a true 
physician’s human relationships. He has the advantage of being 
in a position to distinguish between fact and theory in physiology, 
and he is therefore not so ready as some of the psychologists to 
draw hasty conclusions from speculations about the endocrine 
glands. He finds the causes of delinquency in low degrees of 
intelligence and in emotional instability. In the cases he has 
investigated, prostitution, for example, was due to these causes 
and not to economic conditions. Whether his special point of 
view has led him to place too much stress on heredity and 
too little on environment, remains a question. Anyhow, this is 
a sound piece of work. 


Fitness for Work. By Prof. T. H Pear. (5s. net. University 
of London Press.) 


In this book Prof. Pear has wisely followed his usual practice 
of confining himself to topics upon which he has something new 
and suggestive to say. He makes no attempt at a formal com- 
pleteness. The whole question of vocational guidance, for 
example, is omitted. But on the subjects that he does touch— 
including the concepts of intelligence and intellect, and the 
psychological aspects of laziness, stupidity, and work—he is 
fresh and stimulating. Repetitive work in factories is commonly 
supposed to be entirely soul-destroying, but Prof. Pear has a 
cheering word to say on the other side. The book might form 
a capital introduction to the psychology of industry. 


A New Primer of Psychology. By Prof. M. Sanai. 
Macmillan.) 

The ABC of Nerves. By Dr. D. F. FRaser-Harris. (48. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Nature of Conduct. By Prof. P. M. Symonps. (8s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Practice, Fatigue, and Oscillation: A Study of Work at High 
Pressure. By J. G. FLÜGEL. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Mechanical Aptitude: Its Existence, Nature, and Measurement. 
By J. W. Cox. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Psychologie der Frühen Kindheit bis zum Sechsten Lebensjahre. 
Von W. STERN. Mit Benutzung Ungedriickter Tagebücher 
von CLARA STERN, und Beitragen von Kurt LEWIN und 
HEINZ WERNER. 5 Überarbeitete und Erweiterte Auflage. 
(In Leinenband, M.12.80. Geheftet M.10.80. Leipzig : 
Quelle und Meyer.) 
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Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain. 
(10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This volume deals in an interesting and competent manner 
with a difficult subject, namely the early history and develop- 
ment of the British Celts and the religious influences to which 
they were subjected (Mithraism and Manichaeism). Mr. 
Mackenzie's thesis is that Buddhism played a part, and a not 
unimportant part in these developments. Students interested 
in the subject should not miss this volume 


The Children’s Bible. (5s. net.). The Little Children's Bible 
(2s. 6d. net.). Edited by Prof. A. NarrngE, Sir A. QUILLER- 
Coucnu, and T. R. Grover. (Cambridge University Press.) 

These interesting little volumes are the outcome of an experi- 
ment initiated by the Cambridgeshire Education Committee; at 
their suggestion the three distinguished scholars whose names 
appear on the title pages were largely responsible with others 
for the framing of a syllabus which was accepted by the com- 
mittee. The present volumes embody a series of passages selected 
in the syllabus for continuous reading. The plan of “The 

Children’s Bible ” is as follows: Part I deals with the story of 

Jesus subdivided into sections (the story of Christmas; the 

Boyhood of Jesus; days in His life; Jesus and His friends ; 

parables; teaching; the way of life, the Death, and Resur- 

rection). Part II deals with the story of His people and consists 
of selections from the Old Testament. Part III is entitled ‘‘ The 

Song-Book of the Lord Jesus” (Psalms, etc.). The volume 

forms an artistic whole and is well illustrated. ‘‘ The Little 

Children’s Bible ” is a smaller simplification of this. The only 

criticism we should make is that very little attempt is made to 

illustrate the historical development of the Old Testament 
religion. 


By D. A. MACKENZIE. 


Back to Realities: a Way Out of the Present Chaos in Religion. 
By Dr. S. H. MELLoNE. (2s. net. Constable.) 

Dr. Mellone’s chapters are topical and interesting. His solu- 
tion of present difficulties is a simplification of religious formu- 
laries and the adoption of a kind of Unitarianism. This solution 
seems to us to be rather too simple. 


The Clarendon Bible. Edited by the BisHop oF Oxrorp, Bishop 
WILD, and Canon G. H. Box. Old Testament. Vol. IV. 
Israel After the Exile, Sixth and Fifth Centuries, B.c. By 
Dr. W. F. LOFTHOUSE. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

We have already called attention to this attractive series— 
the Clarendon Bible Old Testament. The volume already issued, 
Volume III, was the work of Dr. T. H. Robinson, and dealt with 
the eighth and seventh centuries. A new volume (IV) under the 
competent editorship of Dr. Lofthouse, has now been issued. 
It deals with the sixth and fifth centuries, which involve some 
of the most complicated problems of Hebrew history and religion. 
The same plan is followed—a general sketch of the history is 
given. This is followed by introduction and notes to selected 
passages from the relevant literature (Ezekiel, Lamentations, 
the Servant-Songs, Isaiah xl.-lv., etc., Haggai and Zechariah, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Malachi, and so on). Special attention is given 
to difficult points, such as the date of Ezra, and valuable 
external evidence like that from the Aswan Papyri is fully 
illustrated and dealt with. The discussions are fully up-to- 
date. The series has the advantage of following a definite 
plan, and we warmly commend it to teachers. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated and remarkably cheap. 


A Liturgical Study of the Psalter: a Consideration of some 
Liturgical and Ceremonial Aspects of Jewish Worship 
Exhibited in the Book of Psalms. By Rev. Dr. C. C. KEET. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In a foreword to Dr. Keet’s treatise, Dr. Box, of King’s 
College, relates how once, in a discussion with a friend about 
the problems of the Old Testament Psalter, the friend remarked 
that he did not desire to understand the Psalms, but only to 
sing them. Dr. Box adds that “ this attitude of mind is pro- 
bably by no means isolated.” We think he might have put the 
point far more strongly. Of the tens of thousands who frequently 
sing the Psalms, we think it highly probable that very few indeed 
are concerned to understand them. And yet, when once a 
beginning is made, the effort to understand them proves a most 
alluring study. Dr. Keet’s book is substantially identical with 
a thesis approved by the University of London for a doctorate. 
As such, it bears the marks of its origin. It is not a popular 
treatise, but it will well repay study by the increasing band of 
serious students of the Bible—teachers as well as preachers. 


Religious Education: Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, March 24th-April 8th, 
1928. (38. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This valuable survey and discussion ought to be studied with 
care by all who are interested in the problems of education. 
Though the problems discussed are not new, they are set in a 
somewhat new background. The problem is a world-wide one, 
and is envisaged here from an international point of view. It is 
explained that “ this report is the outcome of a study under- 
taken by groups in different countries.” ‘‘ The subject with 
which the report attempts to deal is not restricted to schools 
and colleges, but has to do with the whole life of the Church and 
the entire range of missionary activity. If modern educational 
conceptions have power to vitalize the work of the school, they 
must be capable also of enriching every branch of Christian 
activity.” The book includes a valuable preliminary paper by 
Mr. J. H. Oldham and Dr. Weigle, as well as a record of the 
discussions and the statement adopted by the Council. 


Two-Minute Bible Readings: For Use in Opening School and at 
Morning Prayer in Hospital Wards and Homes. (3s. net. 
Student Christian Movement.) 

The merit of this selection is that it gives a series of passages 
from the Gospels, Acts, Prophets, Psalms, Proverbs, and Old 
Testament narrative (in this order) all designed to occupy not 
more than two minutes in reading. Some abbreviation has 
taken place, but without detriment to the passages. The A.V. 
is used with occasional variants from R.V. The book will be 
found most useful for its purpose. 


Fathers of the Church : Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine. A Selection from the Writings 
of the Latin Fathers. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Biographical Notices, by Prof. F. A. WRIGHT. (12s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

This well-planned volume will be read with great interest. 
Prof. Wright—who is unduly diffident—has made an excellent 
selection and gives it to the reader in a flowing and attractive 
translation. The editor well remarks that the Fathers from 
whom the selections are made were not wholly concerned with 
problems of theology, but deal also with other subjects that are 
still alive to-day. We hope that professed students of the 
classics will continue to explore this large field. 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners and The Life and Death 
of Mr. Badman. (2s. net. Dent.) 

This handy and attractive edition of two important but rather 
neglected works of Bunyan is to be welcomed. The “ Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman,” apart from its religious interest, is a 
valuable document in English social history. The addition of 
this volume to the Everyman Library at this time is particu- 
larly opportune and a worthy commemoration of the ter- 
centenary of this unique genius. 


The Evening of the Last Supper: A New Comparison of the 
Records. By Dr. H. M. Foston. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Arranged by A. NAIRNE, T. R. 
GLOVER, and Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. (7s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The Islamic Faith. By Sir T. W. ARNoLD. (6d. Benn.) 

Eutychus, or The Future of the Pulpit. By Winifred Holtby. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Acts of the Apostles, I1-XV. Questions and Notes: Arranged 
in Order, According to Chapter and Verse of the Revtsed 
Edition. (1s. 6d.) Supplement to The Acts of the Apostles, 
I.-XV. Questions and Notes: Being a Series of Twenty-five 
General Questions fully Answered. By S. Woop. (gd. net. 
Gill. 

) (Continued on page 912) 
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A NEW STEP IN COMMERCIAL EpucaTION.—Sir Ernest Benn’s 
opinions on the advantages of private ownership in education 
have received a very practical form of support. On November 6 
the new Recreation Building for Students of Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W. 2, was opened. This is the first time that anv 
secretarial training college has provided such a building, and it 
may be looked upon as an example of the modern principles of 
education in pleasant surroundings. The building contains a 
library, reading room, lecture room, and dance hall, a students’ 
refreshment room, and some class rooms. It is solely to provide 
additional facilities for students. 
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1,256 Pages Price 7/6 net 


Chambers’s 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


Here is a recently received tribute to its completeness 
and usefulness from the Scientific and Technical point 
of view: 

OAKHURST, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
24th August, 1928. 

GENTLEMEN, —I think you will be interested to know what one who 
makes rather great demands of a dictionary thinks of yours. 

I have recently translated a work of 40,000 words from Spanish into 
English—a highly technical treatise on the bacteriology of tuberculosis. 
Only twice had I to refer to a special dictionary, for your ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century ” contained almost all the words I required, technical as they 
were. 

Before trying your Dictionary, I had sent for, on approval, one which 
costs about five times the price of yours. I then bought the a Tweatieth 
Century,” and applied a test to both. I searched for ten rarely used 
technical words, all of which I found in your Dictionary: only four 

spoeared in the more expensive publication. Further comment is 
viously needless. You may make whatever use you please of this letter. 
Believe me, yours faithful tty, 
(Sgd.) J. FREDERICK EVANS. 


A New Novel by the Author of THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net 
Brimming with Life, and Love, and Laughter, and Sport in the open 
spaces. Punch says: ‘Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment. ... Dramatic incidents find their place in astory whose 
characters are gloriously alive.” 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
Reading this novel adds to the joy of life. 
A BETTER MAN. By ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 6d. net 
A feature of the story is the contrast of character in the two young 
men—one a fine, healthy, full-blooded Australian, the other a sophis- 
ticated youth from America. 
SCOTLAND'S HEIR: Wae’'s me for Prince Charlie. 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3s. 6d. net 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir JoHN Ross, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland: ‘I have iust finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir.’ I 
am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.” 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. By JOHN FOSTER. 3s.6d. net 
This novel deals with the entrancing period of “ The Forty-Five,” 
and, as its title indicates, is full of adventure and romance. Christian 
World says: ‘A fine Stevensonian Romance.” 
A LITTLE SHIP. By “ TAFFRAIL,.” 2s. 6d. net 
JOHN BROWN. By the Author of “ Spud Tamson.”” 2s. 6d. net 
IONA AND SOME SATELLITES. 7s. 6d. net 
By THOMAS HANNAN, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 
A charmingly written and delightfully illustrated volume. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d. net 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDs. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
A J. MACLAIR BORASTON. Containing Coloured Illustrations of 
139 Birds and the eggs of all British Breeding Birds. — ee 
s. ne 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND THE 
STORY OF THEIR NAMES 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 full-page Coloured Illustra- 
tions by M. C. POLI.ARD. 10s. 6d. net 
THE CRISIS IN CAMP KEEMA. By ELSIE OXENHAM. 5s. net 
THE LUCK OF THE BERTRAMS. 
An exciting story of the smuggling days. By ESCOTT LYNN. 5s. net 
THE HEAD GIRL OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
By E. M. BRENT-DYER. 
THE TWINS MAKE GOOD. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net 
THE HIDDEN FACE. By DAVID KER. 3s. 6d. net 
A stirring historical tale of the stormy days of blind King John of 
Bohemia. 
DONOVAN OF FORD'S. By D. STAPLETON. 3s. 6d. net 
A School Story. 
JACK IN THE ROCKIES. By G. B. GRINNELL. 3s. 6d. net 
WITH KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. 
By EVERETT M'NEIL. 3s. 6d. net 
WHERE THE RUSSIAN FLAG FLEW. 
A Story of the Seven Years’ War. By DAVID KER. 2s. 6d. net 
DIMITY DAND. By ANNE MacDONALD. 2s. 6d. net 
A charming story for younger children. 
THERE'S MAGIC IN IT. By EDITH L. ELIAS. 2s. 6d. net 
Tells how the fairies came to the aid of the humans. 
MORE LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. 
By E. M. WARD Is. 6d. net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., London,W.1; and Edinburgh 


3s. 6d. net 
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School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has been improved in 
certain details, and now gives better value than ever. 
It is designed by a teacher 
of geography and made by a 
firm of theodolite makers. 


Prices : 


With plane table - £4 
Without - - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.""—The Journal of Education. 

“The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite." — Nature. 

“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession.” 
— Education. 


| Sent on approval to any teacher in Great Britain | 


C. F. CASELLA & CO. LID. 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co. 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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Spectra. By Dr. R. C. JOHNSON. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This little book, of about one hundred pages, contains all the 
fundamental features of present-day knowledge concerning 
spectra. Necessarily, limitations of space compcl the treatment 
to be condensed ; and the average student will have to proceed 
with care in order to grasp all the points. The book is divided 
into four chapters, on the quantum theory, line spectra, band 
spectra and spectroscopy respectively. All important modern 
developments, such as Bohr’s theory of the hydrogen spectrum, 
the spectrum of ionized helium, Sommerfeld’s generalization, 
the Stark effect, &c., are discussed. A brief bibliography is given, 
as an appendix. 


Modern Conceptions of Electricity : A Lucid Explanation of Many 
of the Latest Theories Concerning Atoms, Electrons, and 
Other Matters Relating to Electricity. By Dr. C. R. GIBSON. 
(12s. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

Non-mathematical physicists, and general readers who take 
an intelligent interest in modern developments, constitute a 
numerous body ; and the scientific literature which is available 
for their use is found so often to be too journalistic and, perhaps 
less often, distinctly misleading. Dr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Modern Con- 
ceptions ” is a good example of a book which can be recommended 
to the general reader. In simple language, it discusses with 
sufficient accuracy much concerning the electrical structure of 
matter, radioactivity, crvstals, ether waves, the thermionic 
valve, &c.; it is so bold as to attempt to convey an idea of the 
meaning of relativity ! There are several illustrations, which are 
good ; and a large number of line diagrams, somewhat crude, but 
quite sufficient for the purpose. 


Engineering Workshop Manual for Fitters, Turners, and General 
Machinists: Containing Practical Information on the 
Micrometer, Vernier, Tools, Screw-Cutting, Workshop 


Arithmetic, Geometry, Mensuration, Gear Cutting, Precision. 


Grinding, and General Machine Work. With Notes, Rules. 
and Tables. By ERNEST PuLL. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged of ‘‘ The Engineering Workshop Handbook.” 
(2s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 
This is a useful little book of reference for the engineering 
workshop, both school and factory. In this edition the chapters 
have been revised and made up to date. 


An Introduction to Crystal Analysis. 
(12s. net. Bell.) 

Sir William Bragg’s well-known power of exposition is seen 
to advantage in this delightful little book, where the main 
features of crystal analysis are treated in a masterly fashion. It 
is eminently a book for the school science library, which makes 
its high price a matter for regret. We hope that the publishers 
may find it possible to issue a cheaper edition, though no doubt 
the cost of plates is a serious question. 


By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG. 


Inorganic Chemistry. Vol. I.—Non-Metals. By Dr. G. H. BAILEY 
and Dr. D. R. SNELLGROVE. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press. ) 

This is a very workmanlike book, in which essential matter 
is emphasized and important principles are clearly explained. 
In accordance with modern practice, the historical side has 
been traced, and the reader is given an idea of the difficulties, 
the errors, and the triumphs of some of the great chemists of the 
past. The book is one to be unreservedly recommended, and as 
we feel sure that a second edition will follow at no distant date, 
we may call attention to a few errors that we have noticed : 
On page 4, the mythical Basil Valentine is definitely stated to 
have been a German monk who flourished about 1400, while 
on page 211 the works attributed to him are stated to have been 
forged about 1600; the authors should make up their minds. 
Misprints occur on pages 61 (Cannizaro for Cannizzaro), and 
302 (Sanskit for Sanskrit), while alkalies is used for alkalis 
throughout. On page 61 the statement is made that “ C stands 
for 12 parts by weight of carbon ” ; this appears to us a loose- 
ness of expression which should be corrected. Apart from these 
trivial points, the book is well written and intelligently illustrated. 


Calculations in Physical Chemistry. By Prof. J. R. PARTINGTON 
and S. K. TwEepy. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A small manual covering advanced work in the numerical 
problems of physical chemistry. It is rather too difficult for 
use in schools, but university teachers and students will find 
it of the greatest possible assistance. As would be expected 
from any book in which Prof. Partington has had a share, it is 
noticeably free from errors. 


A Classbook of Practical Chemistry. First Year. By J. Morris 
(2s. Methuen.) 

This little book outlines a course of elementary practical 
chemistry which follows pretty closely the average theoretical 
course in use in schools. It has several new features, and should 
be examined by those teachers who have to deal with large 
classes in the laboratory. 


An Introduction to the Chemistry of Plant Products. Vol. I.—On 
the Nature and Significance of the Commoner Organic Com- 
pounds of Plants. By Dr. P. Haas and Dr. T. G. HILL. 
Fourth Edition. (18s. net. Longmans.) 

The fourth edition of this excellent treatise has been very 
largely re-written in order to bring it up to date. The authors 
evidently know the literature of the subject extremely well, 
and have shown considerable judgment in their selection of 
material. A very useful feature is the inclusion of full references 
to original papers. The book is well printed and may be strongly 
recommended to those few who do not already know it. The 
chapter on the colloidal state is particularly attractive, while 
the account of enzymes and enzymic action is an excellent 
survey of modern views on the subject. 


Higher Certificate Chemistry Test Papers. By J. Morris. (18. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Morris has compiled a series of tests suitable for students 
preparing for the Higher Certificate Examinations and for the 
Intermediate Examination of the University of London. The 
papers are of approximately the same standard throughout, 
and include a large number of questions selected from recent 
examinations. Some miscellaneous questions of greater difficulty 
are appended. 


A Laboratory Manual of Elementary Physical Chemistry. By 
Prof. E. Mack and Prof. W. G. FRANCE. (8s. 6d. net. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc. London: 
Macmillan.) 

An important and carefully written book on laboratory 
practice in physical chemistry, which should find a hearty 
reception from teachers in this country. While many of the 
experiments described need apparatus not usually found in 
school laboratories, others lend themselves very well to demon- 
stration purposes and might also be carried out by Higher 
Certificate candidates. Laboratory directions are interspersed 
with brief but illuminating comments on the theory involved. 


Organic Chemistry : a Brief Introductory Course. By Prof. J. B. 
Conant. (10s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

The author has attempted to present an interesting and at 
the same time adequate account of the chemistry of the com- 
pounds of carbon. Feeling that the pedagogic importance of the 
paraffin hydrocarbons has been overestimated, Prof. Conant 
plunges straight away into the study of the alcohols, referring 
his readers to practical manuals for an account of purification 
methods and qualitative and quantitative analysis. The general 
treatment is pleasant and attractive, though the book is, in 
our opinion, essentially one to be used in connexion with lectures. 


The Seas : Our Knowledge of Life in the Sea and How it is Gained. 
By F. S. RussELL and Dr. C. M. YONGE. (128. 6d. net. 
WARNE.) 

Elementary Science. By F. Bray. Part III. 
Cloth, 1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

The Corridors of Time. V. The Steppe and the Sown. By H. PEAKE 
and H. J. FLeure. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A First Book of Experimental Science. By W. A. WHITTON. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Sun, the Stars, and the Universe. By Dr. W. M. SMART. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

dir, Water, and the Chemistry of Plant Life: Based on the Lec- 
tures Given at the Wye Agricultural College by Sir John 
Russell. By M. A. FavErs. (1s. 9d. Philip.) 

How to Enjoy the Starry Sky. By M. WoopDWARD. (28. 6d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Astrophysics : The Characteristics and Evolution of the Stars. By 
Dr. W. M. SMart. Insects: An Introduction to Entomology. 
By Prof. F. BALFoUR-BROWNE. (6d. each. Benn.) 

The Nature of the Physical World: Gifford Lectures, 1927. By 
Prof. A. S. EDDINGTON. (128. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press.) By H 
. R. 


Practical Measurement as an Introduction to Science. 
CHARTER. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Great Engineers. By Dr. I. B. HART. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

(Continued on page O14 
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EPIDIASCOPE 
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PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES 
OPAQUE OBJECTS 


Including 


MAPS 
DRAWINGS 
DIAGRAMS 


PRINTED AND TYPED 
MATTER 


BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
NATURAL OBJECTS, Etc. 


The body is largely of solid cast aluminium, very light and rigid, finished 
black enamel. No movement of iluminant or optical parts necessary 
when changing from opaque to transparent projection or vice versa. 


PRICE, with 20 in. large aperture Anastigmat Projection 
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EX NEWTON & CO. 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational nee 
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See Catalogue ‘‘ EE,” post free. 
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A Whole World of 


[ de ZA B— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
SBCSOSLEVSHSCHSSHTOSOSSSHSOSTIGOCSHSSSL FHSS HIGGS II0S 
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GIFT BOOKS 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Come Hither: An Anthology 


A new edition, revised and very greatly 
enlarged 10s 6d net. [Ready shortly.] 


Poems illustrated by BOLD: | 


Stuff and Nonsense 7s 6d net | 
The Listeners 6s net 
Motley 6s net 
and by C. & W. CADBY 
A Child’s Day 5s net 


THE THOMPSON SETON 
NATURE BOOKS 


Rolf in the Woods 
Monarch the Big Bear 
Book of Woodcraft and Indian Lore 
Two Little Savages 
Animal Heroes 


Fully illustrated by the author, each 7s 6d net l 


FRANCES PITT 
Wild Life in Garden and Hedgerow 
New edition, illustrated, 7s 6d net 


10 & 12 Orange St. W.C.2 


CONs TARE 


University of Strasbourg, 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1928-9 
November 2 to February 28 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘t Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to. 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


French-English and English-French Dictionary of Financial and 
Business Terms, Phrases, and Practice Comprising Finance, 
Banking, Currency, Foreign Exchange, and Stock Exchange 
Transactions, Company Work, Accountancy, Secretarial and 
Office Work, and Allied Subjects. By J. O. KETTRIDGE. 
Second Edition, Revised. (ros. 6d. net. Routledge.) S 

In 1924 we strongly recommended this book to all business 
houses and to those who learn or teach commercial French, and 
we now repeat the recommendation. The dictionary is complete 
and accurate and the arrangement of the vocabulary in natural 
progressive order greatly facilitates reference. 


Pitman's Year Book and Diary for 1929. A concise annual for 
all who are interested in Commercial Education, Commercial 
and Professional Examinations, and office work. (1s. 6d. 
net. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 

This Year Book contains much sound advice for students, 
detailed information on commercial examinations, and helpful 
information on matters arising in everyday business life. 
Autolycus or The Future of Miscreant Youth. By Dr. R.G. 

Gordon. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Future of the Railways. By A. BROWN. (1s. 6d. net. Simpkin 

Marshall.) 


Mrs. Fisher or The Future of Humour. By R. GRavES. (28. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

London County Council. Evening Institutes. Syllabus of Physical 
Training for Women. (4s. King.) 

Nippon Shindo Ron, or The National Ideals of the Japanese 
People. By Y. Hispino. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by A. P. McKENZIE. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

A Bembridge Fable. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
bridge University Press.) 

A History of Telugu Literature. By P. CHENCHIAH and Raja M. 
BHUJANGA Rao BAHADUR. (3s. net. Calcutta: The Asso- 
ciation Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Alma Mater, or The Future of Oxford and Cambridge. By J. 

Some Fundamental 


(2s. net. Cam- 


HALL. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Mass Methods of Examining Children: 
Considerations. By B. C. WALLIS. 
League of Nations. How to Make the League of Nations Known 
and to Develop the Spint of International Co-operation ; 
Recommendations by the Sub-Committee of Experts, Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, League cf 

Nations. (3d.) 


Varia 


Messrs Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30 Bedford Square, London, 
have forwarded a copy of a list of books to be published during 
the winter. 

* * * 

We have received from Mr. BasıL BLACKWELL a list of autumn 
books which, if somewhat late for autumn, are in good time for 
Christmas selections. It includes standard authors and a good 
collection of children’s books. 

% * * 

The National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, 15 
Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 1, has published in pamphlet form 
“ Qualifications Required by Voters,” a clear explanation of the 
requirements for registration as an elector. Price 1d. per copy, 
5s. per 100, plus postage. 

* * 

Copies have been received of two new friezes designed in 
Prof. Cizek’s Juvenile Art Class. They are published by the 
Austrian Junior Red Cross as lithographs in nine colours (g in. 
by 26 in.), price 2s. each, registered post free. Orders should 
be addressed to the Austrian Junior Red Cross, Stubenring 1, 
Wien 1. 

a * + 

It is announced that Dr. Montessori will visit England 
to hold the fourteenth International Training Course (1929) of 
the Montessori System of Education. The course, of which 
Mr. Claude A. Claremont, Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W. 3, is hon organizer, will commence at the beginning of 
April and last for a period of about four months. 

$ $ $ 

The President of the Board of Education has appointed an 
Advisory Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, C.B.E., to consider the problem of education for 
salesmanship, and to make any recommendations for action that, 
following such consideration, may appear desirable for the pro- 
motion by means of education of greater efficiency in the 
marketing of British goods and services, at home and overseas. 

* * + 

We notice in the autumn announcements issued by CHARLES 
SCRIBNER'S Sons that Mr. W. T. Hornaday, until recently 
director of the New York Zoological Gardens, has written 
another volume on wild animals, this making the fourth by 
Mr. Hornaday that Scribners have published. Another animal 
book from the same house is “ Wild Animal Pets,” by Wiliam 
Lovell Finley and Irene Finley. 

+ 2 2 

The Council of the Institute of Marine Engineers desires to 
make known as widely as possible particulars of the scholarships 
and awards offered annually under the auspices of the Institute : 
Included among these are three Lloyd’s Register Scholarships, 
one being available each year for three years at {100 per year. 
Application should be made by intending candidates not later 
than March 7, 1929. Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Institute, 85 The Minories, London, E. 1. 


The Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of Electrical, Optical, and 
other Physical Apparatus, is to be held by the Physical Society 
and the Optical Society on January 8, 9, and Io, 1929, at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 

= è $ 

The September issue of NELSoN’s SCHOOL CIRCULAR refers 
mainly to elementary books for reading, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and music. The references to books are interspersed 
with articles on the new outlook on teaching verse, time sense 
in children in relation to history, &c. 

+ $ e 

The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1, announces a Christmas Vacation Class, begin- 
ning December 31 and ending January 5. The course will be 
an introduction to the Dalcroze method and will not give a 
teaching qualification. 

4 è * 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science is 
holding its next meeting in South Africa, at Cape Town, Johan- 
nesburg, and Pretoria, from July 22 to August 7. Sir Thomas H. 
Holland, Rector of the Imperial College of Science, will be 
President of the. Association, and Dr. C. W. Kimmins will be 
President of the Educational Science Section. 

+ $ e 

Mr. Joun Murray has brought together the titles of books 
on scientific subjects published by him in a list of Standard 
Works on Science. It is open to question whether all the works 
included merit the adjective ‘‘ standard,” but the list serves as 
a useful reminder ; for example, it is well to know that a popular 
edition of many of the works of Charles Darwin is available. 

* è è 

The autumn list issued by Messrs. A. & C. Brack, LTD., 
contains a short educational section and numerous ‘‘ Books for 
Young People.” Messrs. Black are also the publishers of several 
invaluable annuals and reference books such as “ Who’s Who,” 
‘‘ The Motorists’ Reference and Year Book,” ‘‘ The Amateur 
Dramatic Year Book,” &c. 

$ è $ 

The thirty-second Reunion Dinner of University Corre- 
spondence College and University Tutorial College was held at 
the Holborn Restaurant on November 9. A noteworthy feature 
was the presence of Dr. E. G. Graham Little, Member of Parlia- 
ment for the University of London, Dr. H. B. Workman, Principal 
of the Westminster Training College, and Dr. James Welton. 

+ Q e 


In addition to the substantial works which we expect to find 
in the lists sent out by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, the 
October issue of the Cambridge Bulletin refers to the forthcoming 
issue of a series of elementary geographies by Mr. E. D. Laborde, 
three books in the series of Cambridge Intermediate Mathe- 
matics (Parts I of the algebra, arithmetic, and geometry) by 
Mr. H. J. Larcombe, and Part IIT of Mr. A. Watson Bain’s 
poetry book for boys and girls. 
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The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. MCCAMMOND JACK 


Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 


Subjects : 


Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Outdoor and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full Particulars on application 
NEW TERM begins January 7, 1929 


Have You Your Current Copy ? 


THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (Just Ready) 
Crown 8vo. 700 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK AND 
DIRECTORY 
Large Crown 8vo. 1,300 pp. 35s. net. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
Crown 8vo. 900 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 
Demy 8vo. 200 pp. 3s. 6d. net, Cloth. 28. 6d. net, Paper. 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


Crown 8vo. 800 pp. 25s. net. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


ADVISORY AND TUTORIAL AGENCY 


FOR SCIENCE GROUP SUBJECTS 


Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE and Mrs. MCKILLOP are continuing the Advisory 
and Tutorial Work hitherto performed by the Association for the Provision of 
Science and Specialist Teaching. 

The following work can be undertaken: (1) Advisory Visits; (2) Selection of 
Teachers; (3) Supervision of Teaching in Schools; (4) Coaching in 
Advanced Work; for all Science Subjects, Mathematics, and Geography 

The Tutorial Staff of the Association is still available. Miss Martin Leake also 


conducts General Advisory Visits helpful for the maintenance of efficiency of a 
school. Address: 65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 


Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 


Mir. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
larges. stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


‘* This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.” 

This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education”? 
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6th Edition of the most complete work of its kind 


CAREERS 
FOR OUR SONS 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK TO THE PROFESSIONS, THE 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES, AND COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Revised throughout by D. W. HuGHEs, 


Secretary, Career Advisory Bureau 


Price 5s, net (by post 5s. 5d.) 


‘*Schoolmasters, to whom parents often appeal for help and 
advice, will find this a most valuable reference book.” 
A. E. H. in the School master. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Soho Square, London, W. 1 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


COSTUMES FOR HIRE IN 
CORRECT DESIGNS AND 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURS 


FRESH AND CLEAN 
Send for List 


ROSE SHAW, HATFIELD, BATH 


r PO Oon ner 


INSTITUT DE TOURAINE for Foreigners 


(Université de Poitiers) 


PERMANENT COURSES 
(Uninterrupted from October Ist to July ist, even 
during Christmas and Easter Holidays. 


SUMMER COURSES (July 1st to Sept. 30th) 
DIPLOME D’ETUDES FRANCAISES 


Literature, Art, History: Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary 

urses. Composition, Translation, Phonetics, Grammar. Excursions 
to the celebrated Chateaux on the Loire (Chambord, Blois, Chenonceaux, 
Amboise, Langeais, &c.). 


REMEMBER THAT THE BEST FRENCH IS SPOKEN IN 
TOURS 


Apply to the DIRECTOR OF INSTITUT DE TOURAINE, Tours (Indre-et-Loire), 
France 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in tbe Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 
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q ENGLISH 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE 


A.D. 1250-1900. Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. In blue cloth with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. net. On Oxford 
India paper, 10s. net. Also in leather bindings at various prices. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY 
VERSE 


A.D. 1798-1837. Chosen and edited by H. S$. Milford. In 
blue cloth with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. net, On Oxford India 
paper. 108. net. Also in leather bindings at various prices. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


Chosen and edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couck. In blue cloth 
with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. net. On Oxford India paper, ros. net. 
Also in leather bindings at various prices. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 


By H. W. Fowler. ïn blue cloth with gilt lettering, 78. 6d. net. 
On Oxford India paper, ros. net. Also in leather bindings at 
various prices. 


This book discusses in an entertaining way, and gives advice on, the 
difficulties of style, grammar, and pronunciation that trouble speakers 
and writers of English. 


q HISTORY 
THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 


By H. J. E. Peake and H. J. Fleure. Profusely illustrated. In 
blue cloth with gilt lettering. In eight volumes. 58. net each, 


1. Apesand Men. 2. Hunters and Artists. 3. Peasants and Potters. 
4. Priests and Kings. 5. The Steppe and the Sown. 

These are the first five volumes of a series which will trace the history 
of man, from his origin among the anthropoid apes, up to the dawn 
of modern civilization in the Iron Age. The authors have sought to 
bring together the numerous important discoveries recently made by 
scientists, not only in archaeology, but also in anthropological, 
ethnographical, and geological rescarch, and have shown how all 
these sciences can throw light eg Prehistory, and the conditions 
under which primitive man lived. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By 4. S. Turberville. With 302 illustrations. In blue cloth 
with gilt lettering. ros. net. 


An account of the cightcenth century as it is reflected in the lives of 
the chief characters of the period. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


By H. A. Davies. With 161 illustrations and maps. In blue 
cloth with gilt lettering. 78. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts: 
Part I. The Ancient World, 38. 6d. 

Part II. The Medieval and Modern World, 48. 


The Times Educational Supplement :—‘ It can be recommended as a 
thoroughly competent performance of an extremely difficult task.’ 


A 


OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTATION 


q GEOGRAPHY 
THE OXFORD ADVANCED ATLAS 


Revised edition, 1928. Edited by Y. Bartholomew. Physical 
and Political Geography. With 96 pp. of coloured maps, and 
32 pp. of letterpress and index. 108. 6d. 


q CLASSICS 
THE LEGACY OF ROME 


Essays by distinguished scholars, edited by C. Barley. With 
76 illustrations. In blue cloth with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. net. 


Contents: The Transmission of the Legacy; The Conception of 
Empire; Administration; Communications and Commerce; The 
Science of Law ; Family and Social Life; Religion and Philosophy ; 
Science; Literature; Language; Architecture and Art; Building 
and Engineering; Agriculture. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


Essays by distinguished scholars, edited by R. W. Livingstone. 
With 36 illustrations. In blue cloth with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Contents: The Value of Greece to the Future of the World; Reli- 
gion; Philosophy ; Mathematics and Astronomy ; Natural Science ; 
Biology; Medicine; Literature; History; Political Thought ; 
The Lampe of Greek Art; Architecture. 


q SCIENCE 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 


A Guide to the Study of Animal Biology, Correlating Function 
with Structure. By W. J. Dakin. With 252 illustrations. In 
blue cloth with gilt lettering, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book describes the physiological characteristics, such as circu- 
lation, respiration, and nutrition, as they vary in members of the 
kingdom. This method enables the reader to appreciate 
differences between the classes and orders, not by the mere broad 
outlines, but by small structural peculiarities, which differentiate 
animals and assist them in their particular mode of living. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


By F. B. S. Haldane and Julian S. Huxley. With 122 illustra- 
tions. In blue cloth with gilt lettering. (‘ The Clarendon 
Science Series.) 6s. 6d. net. Library edition, ros. net. 

The authors have described the various phenomena which constitute 
and perpetuate life in the members of the animal kingdom, special 
attention being paid to the functions performed in man, and to the 
most recent theories about evolutionary processes. 


STARS AND ATOMS 
By A. S. Eddington. With 11 illustrations. In blue cloth with 


gilt lettering. 78. 6d. net. 

Nature :—' The modern theory. of the stars and the way it fits in 
with and makes use of the modern theory of the atom is a fascinating 
story, however told. But Prof. Eddington tells it with the full vigour 
of a powerful and gifted imagination. ‘* Stars and Atoms” is shcer 
enjoyment in the reading. It is difficult to do justice to the liveliness 
of his style. . . . The professional astronomer will profit from this 
work as much as the general reader.’ 


A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET 


By Edmund Sandars. Containing descriptions of over 200 British 
Birds with 114 pages of colour reproductions and an illustrated 
chapter on eggs. 78. 6d. net. 


The aim of the book is to give in the smallest possible compass the 
greatest number of facts about each of our birds and a just picture 
of their forms and colouring. The descriptions of the birds (voice, 
flight, gait, food, manners, &c.) are printed opposite the illustrations. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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